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lt\ISI\S. |in..l ^‘i.1)It s Jiiij)<i; I! Ii r,111 tin 

Mt, lilM 1 ,ui( .Ml M-|M ( i.ilK ’-'[.im, 

whuh ;-',nA\' lli-' \\ ell-U11< ,\\ n M.il .um .im! \ jl< ik i,i 
\'.lll'hr. f(/J ) .ut exit II'U < 1\ 

in ii.Mi't Il.tl'v. .uui .ii](] .III liiiiil cii lln 

\inrs, whiit -.tli'i an tn llu- 

sun .ill-' I'-iiiA’ i-lii-ki-l ('nil. ml- (lyu) .nu 'Ik 
small, LM.ijK-, <,| (lie li'iitan Js!,mkK, ,iii«l tie' 

se(‘-il,ss i.M'.ni'. known .i-. ''till.inns ai-' i>l)t,Mii''l 
fi oni 1 in la \ K'aiMiis ai ( iiuu Ii um <1 ,is , I- ns< i t. )■ .i 
nilni.M \ I un I .1 IK I in (lie inaiinla- (iin of wines 

HM‘i: \ II >1 I 111 < -ll S' -'(1 o| e.illK < I !l - >111 

twT- s|i.. 1 , s rii jilani' of (lie (.il)li,iu< ok!-I In 
Jiiit.un (lii‘ \Mnii I i.ijM, oi liiif.'.i/a v!if>u'^ is (lie 
(oinruoiK^l \,iii'l\ It IS .i[s-i kiK-wn .is lolisi-'.), 
an-i is < lu^'lK unportanl .i' .i -allli- food I In 

L.iih-/'/ 'n\, oi siiinin-'i t.(|H, is lai,';<!\ 
piowii in [i iiKe, I<ussia, .ui'i t'dui pails of (he 
('-.Ill I’K n( I'll It)-, sake - >) ll s - 111, win- li is us< -i as a 
Iiiliiu .ml. .a'l'l h. a (eif.nn -xl-'iil Im illiiniin.ilinp 
pinpiei-.. lliiiu;li 111 (I'c l.ittii Kspi'il ll is i>(ini.( 
r.vpnlK .'ispl.i 1-1 Ik (he -lii.ijn'i peliolenni tills 

('SC' CtiLZ\ ) I lie oil is olil.nneii |i\ i Misliui;^ 111-' 
S-' 1, and Is - liieiK uxpo)(i''i fi-nn Mais-ilits I In 
t ( idii-- 1 . kii iw n . 1 . 1 ap'.' SM (I <,i I ,ip« ( ak( , an-l c 
iisi fill .IS a in. mm- and as fo-ld -1 

( i.u <■ snii II, s. e- all- 1 1 ll < iin tie 

F'l I'lK h a ni atc , the ( In- 1 wra i uinenl ict - I in 

Us pi o> lu' I u >11 

It'llu- iUi-l s\M 1 1 liiiit i.f tlie 
h’uhu'. .1 sill 111 ' wall l\ ( ulliv.i(-‘d in Hitlain 

and in niai-x j'ails <4 liie (.miluiMU J h- fimt is 
eaten b 'tfi licsh anti cooked It is .ilso miu h used 
fo!' [aill, I'lll, sMilp. and l ,i.sj .1 - i; \ \in-p.u. tlie 
I.Tsl-nainei i Ik ini; .i - h ink in.i- le of i -t^plx 11 y ] un e, 

\ inuLi.ir, .md - .in- siiyai, with .in ojd loa.il ll.uoiii inj; 
of I >1 .md\ 

u\Ti:\i!i,i: vAi.n:.—Tifis .s tim moss \aliu: 

of an\ pioperlv wIikIi is li.d)le to Ik, .issesscl for 
tlie pa\incnt -if rates aflei dedinlinLi tlierefrom 
tlie })iuljabic aimn.d avciaf^e cost t)t th-; lepairs, 
msui.m-'o. and otfier siinil.ir e\jH-ust^ (lu; rent 
will j^encrall’. he the .uiniial \,due when the tenant 
does all tlie lepairs, p.r, s in'^ur.mi.o, et-. , bnl wliere 
these [laynieiits arc nia-le be the l.uulloiil the\ miisl 
lirst ot all b-' -lediat-'-l from the reiil ]'.iy.ib!e 1»\' 
tiu' tenant .md the lem.u^dt'i will ”i\c (he annual 
wdue wliKh is th^ b.isis of (he .issrs'iiu'nt liieie 
IS a (ertain m.i\inmin lixed lie\-oii-l whnh le-liie- 
tions cannot l.'c made so fai as piopeite m llic 
inetiopoiis Is concerned 'i he i.ife ot ictliutit»n is 

h-, (ce 


■"•t out 111 the llm-l ■,!,..b.iK Ml the X.ihi.ition ol 
I 'i I Ip- 1 1 \ (Mel K 'jioli a t, I .md Is .Is follow s 
(i) I Ion -e . .'iid biiildm' OI ell h- i ot I la in, w It hont 
I m < 1 o I! K I I h. m i'. 11 (1 1 n s w h' i- the ei os , value i' 
und-'i /dll oiielouilh "1 llx' Kiosi vahu' (2) 

ll-iiK--, ,md buildin.;'. wilhoui I m-l o(h<'i ih.in 
yiideu-. and pi- i.me yimm-h. v.diie.l (lieiewilh lor 
the puipos-' o! mhabib-l liou'.- -luiv wlu'ie the 
m o-. v.diii js /'2'\ .md im-lei /to on<'lill!i (.'>) 
lloiise. .iii'l biiiidmi:', a^ III yj , whi'ie the pros'. 
\alin Is / to or iipw.ods -me sixth (!) I’uildinps 
wilhoiU l.m-l Y 1)H h aie not h.iM- lo inhabited 
house diitv .iivl .tii ol .1 pio'.i v.ilue ->1 /20 .iii<t 
un-iei /.fO--oiu llltli pS) I'.nildllip-., .e, m (4). 

where the pioss valm is / |o m Mpvi.nd'. -me-sixili 
(th l-.niil with h.nldinp-, iiol hoii.es -nn lwi'iilie()i 
I Ik‘ olhei ( l.is'.es ol iieie«li(,iinent', ao- not noliceil 
h- i-', -is 111 '\ arc --uR'enK'd witli inannf.K (oru's, 
-U , .md not wilh onlm.iiv lion .< hold-. ll, theie- 
toie, a householder is of opinion (hat he c too 
Inphh' assessed foi i.itinp pni[vos(‘s, he must l/epin 
l>v lonsiiletinp (he",e (juistioiis of pioss value, net 
I'aliic, aii'l r.iteable N’.ihic, .and (hen li^ must examine 
iiUo the .tllowance made on (In ,ipoim-l ol lep.iirs, 
insiii.iiue, Lie. .md see wlielher thi'y are leally 
" u Itu n 11 1 11 1 II if he -In I’] [i I .i pp-'.d .i'.siinst his 

.1 >-< s-,iii( ni 

R \'l M Ul' I ACM \ NRK.—his stpiulics the price 
of money m oiU' eoiuilry slale-i jn the currency of 
another c->un(iy, te , (he amoiml m tlie cuireiicy 
of one country which, on a puen date, will f)c 
oilei--1 m c'xadiaiipe for .i c.c'it.un sum or unit in 
I lie luriency of an'/llier C'miUry The rates of 
CM hanpe between coiiiitnes v.irv from day to day. 
an-l It is .1 rare thinp foi them to Ik- at pai (</v ) 
Wiieii tlie late of evcli.mpe olhie-l f.,r bills of 
c'x-li.mpc clr.iwn on foi-ipn (onnlin^s u, liipli, the 
- \< h.inei- Is Iisiiaiu s.mi !■> b- f.i v - m i.(bl-' , il, on 
Hie otli.T li.m<l. it 1 '. low. the - \( ft.mc,'' is s.nd to lx 
iinhivoui.dil-- Mil. sl.it-men(,^li'iw-'V( [-, is not 
■^111- 1 !^ ( oi I-'- 1, .iinl is OldV Inn ot I h-- --• c onniiics 
m 1 ('spec I of wlm h 1.on-ion -pi->1- s m (In ir c iii i - n- y 
It is not true ril lountiies hk-' Kussi.i an-l Sji.iii), 
toi ex.miidi (wlieii- th< London -pi-)l,ill.,n IS stal<<l 
r.it-' ol t XI hanp-- on the 
f.u onr, but a low i .it e i. 

'I In- .1 xi-,m should i>e 
loiin .Is, ■' L-'cv i.iti ' ,11 «■ 
in w h- isc cui 1 - n- \ t lje\ 

I at - s an nnf.iv oiir.ibl' t-i 
L 111 1 ell- V t liev are cpiolc d " ' 


m pence), sm-e a Impi 
.)bov e - omit i n s IS m tin n 
t.i\ oil I ■ to 1 . 0 ) 1 ' 1->n 
st.it< -1 m tlm iinue c ',rre( t 
[.i\ I mr.ible to the c -ninl i \ 
an -pi-)(e.|, wiulst Inph 
the (I )imlt \ 111 w h-isc 


rus 
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I hi' importer in paying for ^oods he has 

pm< h.i '(1 from iis, pirffr.'i to innit sterling bills 
";i Liit'Ion 111 ,in for ns to drav.' upon him 
I'l'f ";m 1 l.»r;p!’- witli stciling bills, ulych 

afi to l!” n foiii'Mi liill. 'I'o Us, howecer, th'ev 
. 11 '' not I-':*'’ '•! bilU, belli” (ir.ivvn in our curreriLV 
<)ui f n>u ot tfie rate of exi liange is of < (uisicler- 
.li'Ie iniporLame to the foreigner, as tlie cost of a 
l>i!l (lepi n<i^ til' r<-oii As London pays liy .nxi’pting 
bills d^.ll.^n ii]»oii lu-rsilf, and <)(lier (ounlrics p.iy 
bv ptiri tia-iii}’ '»< rlim; liflls on la>nd%n ami sending 
them b\' p<> >(, 1' a i :.;n' i s i. v iiu i < onsider.ilile inleicst 
in tin Ibntiiatnm. d the <vftian”cs 'fo the 

m iiiiitaMuri r at lioiin , tin (pitshoii of the jliiclii- 
.ilnm 111 tlie lat's uj «\'!Mn”<' is ol no j»,iilKiilar 
mb M '.p irn 1 n .11 1 11\ l’< se|N his guMrU m s(<-i 1 iii”, 

.uid K . P (\ im at t I ts- m.ide in bills on 

I.omloii lie [I'snl shaulil lir boiiie in 

mind 1 In - I It M,l . \. ban ;i . m , I In- )a u e at whu h 

bill . Mil OIK- , Mill’ tr ,11 - -.Mid in t he Mtln 1, i , li\ed 
by liiM-!(- uliM draw and le ipili.ite tlie bills ( nils* 
-piently, S1IK< n-< ao.pl \(r\ m.mv bills but draw 
f'-w, tin.' 'Sihanyes lietuecii ollnr (.'jiinltics ami 
fCncd.uid are gMVi im d fiom tlio-a coiintnes (.oiidon 
h.i. hanlly ,iny vuice in tin- in.itb-r lln-ie an-, 
hoWf'N'T, a lew (-miJ'IimUs to this inle 

Ify the Stamp A<’t, 1870, ,m irisliuinenl ^vlllch 
Is (Inrgeable m tins lountry with duly is liable to 
the amount (alculated upon the latc'of <-n< hange 
.It tlie d.ite o[ tlie nistiimicnt In arriving at the 
dutv wlmh IS p.a\able upon a bill of Innge, 
file amount ot the bill ipioii wduch llie st.inip duly 
■ > 1 tiniit-'d . loimd liy <..di ula 1 mg .,(<o'<im” to 
the latc of eNchango cm the d.iy wlu-n the bill 
be, .am -. p o abli- (Sre poui- ion !• \-( n \ \(.i s ) 
U\T!.NtJ \M) LOCAL TWVTIO.N.-A late is a 
I harge ]c\i"d for lo. al puiposos, b.ised iijion an 
asscs-anent of thi- annual value of ])roperfy, its 
effi- t b'mg to sfiriad the cost of si-i vices i-stal)- 
!ish( 1 for tlie luiblic benefit ovei all piisoiis liable 
for loiitubii!- ■ s i;i resjx’ct tlu'ieof 'J h<' modern 
honse'i >!'b‘i is so .niiistonied to ha^■lng all the 
sid'.an' n-^ ot a wll-ordered cominiinify at his 
<hsp' :1. fh')t»hc is inidinel to los<* sight of the 
bciieli!-, In- enjoys, ami is apt to legard lo( al 
expenditure mi'n ly as an ever imu-asiug burden, 
it I-., liowe\ ei. only whcii the cost of any j'ai tn ular 
sei \ 1 e Is .iltogcthcr out of jiioporliMn to the benefit 
deri\(-d therefrom that the charge upon the rate¬ 
payer nriy be regarded m tfiis light. 

'1 he first rate authorised by statute was liwieil 
under the Pooi Kelief A< t, IdOI. wlmh <a!Ie.l upon 
th(- oceiseei , to raise by taxation oi (wrrv O's iipier 
and mhaliitanl of lands, houses, tithes, etc , in the 
parish, competent sums of money for and towards 
the nccessar\ relief of the poor. This mcthoii of 
raising money for local requirements from oc( iipiers 
of pioperty has sun. ived to the pie-cnt day, <is they 
are still lield liible for the jiayment of rates, 
except m a few special instances winch will be 
men (toned hercafiar 

No giiidam e w.i-v ,onf,iine<l in the A< t of 1(^01 
as to t!\e mannei in wlmh the rhaig'-s upon the 
oc.njmi-, v\i-ie lo b(' loMc-d, the owisoeis ln-mg 
ineiely -hia . ted to i .ii-.e f hi- iiei.ess,ir\- sums a' < o:.|- 
ing to the- .diilil y of I h-' jMu i-.h , ( ons.-.pu nth- tlu-i e 
was no unitMimby m tlie \aln.iIion ot ju <-pi-i ty, 
eai li pati^li f(')lIo\.ing out its own s\stem An 
•atb-mpl to U‘me<ly tins state of altaus was made 
liy tlie LanHlii.i! .\sm s-.m.-nts A.'t. 1886. but it 
was nca. mil il alb '■ the ji.i'-- mg ot flu- I mon A'-'-'ess- 
incnt C'unnuttce \( I, ISK2' .uid the amen Im-i \.'t 


of 1864, that anytliing like uniformity in the 
separate districts was secured These two last- 
mentioneil A< ts, together with the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1869, form the basis of iireseiit-day 
rating % * , 

l<ates being an almost inevitable accompaniment 
to local administration, it is a matter of great im¬ 
portance that the liability for tlicir payment should 
be etpiJtably distributed, so that no individual should 
be called upon to contribute more tli.ur fas fair 
shau' A means tow.iids the attainment </ tins 
objCLt is jirovidid by the valuafion list, upon whffh 
IS b.ised the gieater jLiit of local taxation, vi/ ,'*tlu<‘ 
jioor rate, ihe geiier.ii district lale of an urban 
s.initaiy authoiity, tlie geiieial expenses rate of <i 
luial dibtiK t.arid the boiough rate of a munmpal 
< oijxaiafirTii. as wa-Il as rales umh-i van.ms -i-i-.ial 
ami adoptive A( ts Iti the nufiopohs, ild.ind 
heveiim- l.ixis (Projieity 'lax and Inhabited House 
l>uty) aic al -,0 based upon the v.diKs loiitained in 
tins list 

Jlie duty of jtiejNiiing the v.iluatio.i hst tails 
upon the oveisecis, wlio ui nii.il i-.tnslii-s aie 
appointed !)V ihe |)arish coumil or ]\uish nui-ting, 
ami III iiiban paiisiu-s by the iiisti.'s, ..x..ej)t in 
llio ,c- t ,is*. s wlu I e the Lo. al (»ov ci nineiit 15oai d lias 
m.uh- an Oidei under the Lcnal ('.n\ 11 nrm.nt ,A( t. 
1894 . ( I.ifistei 1 mg the jiower (,>f aj<pomtment to the 
1)01 ougli ( oum i! or the u:l»an distil. ( .ouiutl In 
London, howm.i, the (Oumils ol flu.- u-spe. live 
botoiigli-. .11 (- the ov (-rst. ( I s. tlic Lrmiloii (i.»\ein- 
meut \ct, 1899, liaving .q-poilUed them to .y t in 

this «.i|).a. iiv 

llie Me^I.,|)Ml|^ (X’.diialion) t. 1869, reijuned a 
new v.du.ifion of i.aie.d>l-.' pioputy m London to 
bi- in.ule ev.-iv live \ (.n.-, bn I in the u s( ot LnglamI, 
when- the l.'nioii Asm .sim-nt (Vimnnllr. t s aiijsly, 
a valuafion list lemains in torre until a new one 
is oideied. buppleiiu-ntal lists aie ina.le evety 
ye.ar. containing the valii.Uion of m w proportv 
or of projierly pu-vlously 'on tlu- list wlm li 
tlirough any reason has imieased oi .luieasid in 
valiii- 

Aftcr the \alu<ition list luis been made Uj) by the 
oveisei-rs, It IS (h posited for the inspc.lion of 'iate- 
payei s, of v\hi< h dm- notn e has to lx- eu mi Stionhl 
a person feel himself aggrieved by the valuation 
of his projicity or that of any other lak-paycr, he 
may givi- notn.c of objection to the assi ssnicnt 
comnuttf.e, the oviisi-eis and the jhisoii to whose 
assessment ho fA)je< ts, within twentv-eiglit days 
.aftei public notice of the <iepo-.it of the list The 
list is ic-v;s(d by llie assessment committee .ind 
rc-(leposited lor insjuction A <lay is ajspomled for 
heaung obic-t tioiis, and finally the ll'^t is a|)fuo\ed. 
Any ratepayer still dissatisficil with liis assessment 
may now apjx-al to sped.d or qnau< i sessions 
ag.unst the |)oor latc bascl upon lhe calu.ition 
f-iirlher aiiju-al m.-iy Ve madi- fiom the <|iiaitei 
sessions to flu- High Court In the event of an 
assessment being icdnccd, not only the poor rate 
but other rates on the same pre^icilv wlig-h are 
based upon the valuation list, must be proportion¬ 
ately dunmished. 

'I iu- valuali.ai li-.t (ontain^^ a I'csMi'iiion of tlie 
jiroju-ity to 1 h- :r-‘'(.ssO<l, togellu-r wi’h the gr<;ss 
rental valm. tie- i.iti.ible value (-i .igii'idtuia! 
land, and the vateab'e value of buildings and other 
h.-i e.iitaiiK nts not lx ing agiu iilti^.d land “ Gross 
tslimaleil rental” is defined by the Luion Assess- 
m<-id Comniitl'-e t, 1S(S2, as the unt at which 
the hcii-dit.'iment might le.isonably be expc< ted to 
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let from year to year, free of all usual tenant rates 
and taxes, an<l tithe comihutalioii reut-chaige. 
The rateable value is obtained by deducting from 
the gitiss value the average annual lost of le^'iairjs 

* insurance, and other expenses necessary to mam- 
. tain the property in a state to (onim.uid the rent 

Tlie rateable value of agriculturaf land is separately 
stated ior the piirpos.-s of the Agricultural Kates 
Alt, 48^. wlinh, ailhoiigh ouginally in]int< d to five 
ycru>, has fioin time to time I)een {'ontiiiiKid b\- the 
ii\pnng Laws ContinuAmc Aefs I’nriei Ihis A< t 

• tl* (Kcujiiei of .lyihulf 111,1! l.iiul .is (cvempted fioin 
*the j'-avnu'iit of oiu'half <u' (lu- iat»‘ in (lie puiuKl 

pay.il)le in icspei't of biiil'lings and oflni In ledita- 
inents, cxicpt 111 (n'-es wlun' (lie (n < upu'i ol 

agnciiKuial land js liable, ,is (uiiijiared uith the 

Ocuipierol bmidiiij^s >ii otlu'i Ii< 1 (‘dil.uTients, fi' In- 

asscss^vi to 01 \n |'a\ in (lu- piopoiljon ol i'ii<*djall 
01 I('ss rliaii oiM'-hall, 01 wlitic flit- Ol > iipn I is 
assessed undei ait\ toiiiimssion o! seweis 01 m 
n'SjHs.t ol ,in\ diainaK'', ivall. enii'.inlonent, or 
otliei uoitc loi the bciield ol the ],'nd 'iiiiis, for 
exampie. the piovj-.ions ol this \i I aie not apple - 
<lb]e lo the general dishiit lale inaile iiiidei the 
Kllhih lle.dtll t, 1878 . fill t iu' )nn pos< S . il whhh 
acn'ultuial land is assesMsl at oiie|(,iiilh ol ihe 
net aiimi.d value \'p e uli iii ,d I,ind is (hhiieil as 
“ aiu lait-l u-.iil as ai.dde, nK.elow. 01 jiastiiie 
I'loiiml onb , I ottaee iptideiis e\( t 1 ding on('-(|nai tet 
«'[ an a> I , ln.tll^e( eaidtiis. nuiseiv r, (,i,,|(it,_ 
oithauL oi .djotnieiits, but does not in* hiile land 
O' i iip-ie i leeetlut \M(halious( as a p.nlc, L'ai<lens, 
other than as alonsaid, pi^,^^m<• eoiuu'h-, oi anv 
laiiil I'-ept <ir pieseM('il niaiiil\ 01 < .\( lu'iv (Iv for 
pinpoMs ol spioil 01 ii'tKMlion, 01 land ii-eil as a 
t a(«“(<'in «■ " lie- expiessioii "(ollape" means a 
house oicu]ii''d as a dwelling by a person of tlie 
laloaiiing cl.o.ses 

Witli the objcet of seeiiring greater unifoinuty in 
the valuation of [uopertv m the nudiopolis, it is 
the t usloni of the faindoii Countv Coum il to (on- 
veiK' a confeieiKc of rating aulhoiilie-i just bcfoic 
ea- h (luniijuennial \ aluatioii Matters ot assessment, 
pioM'diiic, aii'l prailue in conn<*rlion -with the 
v’alualion of )>ioi>eity arc discussed, together with 
natters in Die existing valuation laus wlmii m <‘d 
amendment. 'I'he authorities laKarig part are not 
ple<lged to act uyion the varioys resolutions which 
arc passed. Iml ^heic is no doubt that the guidtng 
pniuaplcs laid down ate to a large extent followed 

b'or llie jmrposc of obtaining the figures upon 
whii h the lates .ir^ based, property of all kinds, 
held upon all sorts of (onditions of tenam y has lo 
be bioiiglit to a common basis, namely, th<- rate¬ 
able value Owing to the at<-d iiK'uni- 

stanu's whu h have to be taken info consKleiation, 
it, IS not easy m all lases to do this First of all, 
the gross value (repiesentmg the ainouot a hypo¬ 
thetical tenant might reasonably b(‘ expected to 
piiy as a yearly rent) has to be determined, and from 
this the rateal^ vaxlue is airivcd at by a deduction 
being made for the landlord's expenses The 
amount of siu h deduction is not fixed, exiept in 
the (.use ol the metropolis, where tin- S'ale of 
deduetions <ontained m llie Third Si hedule lo the 
Valu.ition (Metropolis) Act is followid i.hoadiv 
speaking, liowever, tlifi amount talcen oft js 
one-filth % 

The following examples will serve to give a genei ai 
idea of the mctliods adopted in valuation U ''lioii}<| 
be mentioned, however, tliat m oiilinary cases 
where there arc many houses togethei of exactly 


the same description-, it is usual to assess them at 
ii uniform value, althbugh tlie rents may vary. 

Weekly or Monthly Properlies. Fiom the sum 
receivable each year as rent is deducted the esti¬ 
mated amount paid for rates and inhabited house 
duty (these usually being paid by Uie landlord), 
together with an allowahcc for extra cost of 
management-; (he amount remaining repicsents the ^ 
gross \ aliie 

Yearly Tenanetes. In yiese (uses, r.ites and taxes 
aje usualiy ^<iid bv the tinant, so that, generally 
speaking, the amount of rent payable to tho landlord 
IS e(iiu\.ilent to tlie gross v.due. 

}|oii8os Let on Kepairhig I.enseH. It is usual to 
ad<l-a jHMicnta.ge to tho amount of unt paid, m 
c>i/.lei to aiin'c .it llie gioss value In < ,is<-s wlicie 
jiienminis are-juiid, the annual piojioilion of the 
premmin, together with a pcrcehta^e for repaiis, is 
added to tlie amount of the lent 

HiltH. file .iniount jiaul by the tinant generally 
nil hides the (nst of v.iiiotis M'lvnes, j)oi tors, 
lift, s(,iitiase ligliting and caipeting, telej'hone, etc. 
It Is. 1lieiefi)i<‘, tlu' pi.utne to make (h-dnvtions 
fi'UM the gloss leiit'd III oidiT lo obtain the ap[uoxi- 
ruaf e gi < iss value hi I oniiou sin h dts lui I mils vai y 
fiOm ‘25 to },S [K'l ((Mil., aiioiding to the extent of 
the sr; Ml I s sli.ued bv the tinant * 

LIrensed I’reniisps. It is a iiMtlei of some diih- 
eulty to detennme the annual v.due o! a.piiblu- 
Iioiise, the monopoly value lopiesenled by tlic 
liicMii.c, togethi.T witli llu‘ oth<i usual hutois, 
having to be taken into < onsnh lation m oidei to 
iUiive at (he sum wlu< li a tuianl might leasonably 
be e\j)e< fed to pay as lent fiom }i'.u to year. In 
soiiu' inslnncfs the oveiseeis basi' their valuation 
upon the gioss takings No dillen-iiie is made 
between llie vahiatyrn of a “ tifd " house and that 
of a “ fi ce ” Ih'usc 

Theatres and Music Halls. It is fieijuentiy the 
custom to assess tliese luiildings on the basis of the 
net earnings, if evidetii e of tlie rental value is not 
obfain.d)le Should the jiremiscs be Inen^'Cd for the 
sale of intoxicating liquois, tlm value is enhanced 
accordingly * 

Advertisement Stations. Sedmn a of the Adver¬ 
tising Stations Hating A<f, IHHt^, provides that the 
]>erson who .shall permit the erection ot any struc¬ 
ture, etc , for the exhibition of aiiverlisements shall 
be lateablc in respect thereof, rr, if he (annot bo 
ascertained, then the owiut. In some cases the 
asscs.smcnt of an advertising lioaidiog is inde¬ 
pendent of that of the building to which it is 
attai lied, but m others its value is included with 
that of the lieri'ditamcnt. The valuation is based 
upon tlie rent paid 

Mrtfhinery. etc. The presence of permanent 
machinery and plant on any premises for the 
purposes of the business theie carried on is con¬ 
sidered to enhance their vaJu#, and is, therefore, 
taken nUo account by the oversifcrs when they make 
their valuation. 

Railnaytt, Tramways, Mf. In detnmining the 
annual value of a D<>Uion of a line jiassing tiirough 
a j>ari->h, the estimated gross receipts of the same 
are taken into consideration and vaiious deductions 
are made for working and other expenses. leaving 
a figure represenimg the rateable value. Railway 
stations lire separately assessed. 

INiWic Prnporly. Most public buildings, such* as 
offices of local authcrilies. public libranc->, si-hools,. 
woi khmiscs, baths, wash-houses, public lonvenf* 
em cs, hosjulals, etc , arc subject to assessment, the 
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valuation being gcneralU' basc-1 upf'n a pcrtcntage 
of the capital value of the land and buildings In 
many districts, however, libraries and public con¬ 
veniences aic not rated while hospitals are assessed 
at a rncrelv nominal figure. 

b'ovornrncnt Property. All Croun pioperty is 
exempt liorn assessment, but in aitual jiractice it 
IS llie custom of tlie C.oveiament to make con¬ 
tributions to the lo(.il aiithoiitics in lieu of Lates, 
the amounts thus paid ^btmg calcidatcd on a 
rateable value fixed by the GovcrnmAit valuer. 

rixeinpt Properly. In a'l<iition to (iovernment 
piojHitc. tliM e ai e .1 fi vv otlu I instaiues in whi( h 
the pnw'u.^i oi ( xcmptiou fiom laling is enjoyed 
(Imi amoiu.; tlicsi' may be mentioned (hurehes, 
chapiK, oi an\ buildings used solely as plnci's of 
met I mg tor i eligious \\t»: sluj) , literary and scientific 
s.MtiHs, piocuhd they toiuply with certain con¬ 
ditions , Sunday and ragged schools (at the discre¬ 
tion td the local authority) ; and public elementary 
schoob not pioM'lctl bv the ediuation authontv 

bales are not geneially leviabhi m respect of un- 
OCCllJ'ied piomises, [)l-OVhlcd tlicrc IS no belleficud 
occupation, tliat is to say, the ])iemises must be 
ijuite '-mpty and not used loi ttie storagi; ot tnrniture 
Al .o a house iii winch a can taker is placed solely fo. 
the sake of proletdion does not l>ecome Imble to be 
lalti’, units.. It be pioccd that thcic is a rateable 
o ini-aii'V llie tenant of a house, etc, whitli u. 
onlv oitupiod during .1 season of the \ ear, as, for 
in''l.intt, a boardinjylionse at (he st.iside. is nc>t 
u'luced fiom die p.nment of any joition ot the 
talcs, he Iteing still the legal ottuj.atd 

In the Citv of London owners of emjily projicrticn 
aic chargeable with one-half of all rates except the 
poor rate. 

If a tenant vacates a house during tlie tniieiKV 
of a rate, he is onlv liable U)r (he pi(jpoi turn due up 
to the lime of his leaving 'I lie liability of an 
imoming tenant f<<r t!ie pacment of latcs com¬ 
mences immedi.itely he enters upon Ills ocMij)ancy 
of the premises 

Hating ol Owngrs. Hitherto the <KC U]>icr has been 
lefeired to as the jaison ics]amsil'le ha the payment 
of tales In ceitvun cases, liowecer, this <luty may 
fall ii])on the ownet. Under SeMioii 3 of the Poor 
Kate Assessment ami CollemK)n A't, 1869. lating 
authoritic.s arc enable<l to entei into agreenionls 
with the owneis of hereilitaments whereby tlie 
latter undeitake to j>av lates on then propeity, 
whethei it is o.cupu-d or not, in consideration of 
which they icseivc a commission not to exceed 
25 pel cent Ibis j'lovision applies to property not 
exceeding /20 rateable \alue it situate in the 
medropohs.13 if situate m Li\ei})ool, /lO if 
situate in Maiuhester 01 Ihimmgham. or if 
situate elscwheio The authoiity is also empowered 
by Section 4 of the same Act to order that the 
owneis of pioperty of the fotcgoing laleable values 
shall be latcxl instead of the occupieis. and to allow 
them a deduction of 15 per cent, off the amount 
of the late If an owner undertakes to pay the 
rates, whether the projierly is occupied or not, a 
further dedu lion, not exceeding 15 pci cent . may 
be mutle. 

'Jhc* object of this s\stcm of compounding for 
lates is to dimmish thcr citst of collection and to 
guarantee the authority against lossc's on “ empties *’ 
On the other hand, the aluteiiunt compensates the 
owner for anv exda tioublc he ma> be pul to and 
lor the risk lie may run of having to pay tales on 
empty houses 1 hero is no hard and fast rule as to 


the percentage deducted, this depending largely 
upon the letting value of the houses. In the metro¬ 
polis, the abatement allowed under Section 3 varies 
from 5 to 25 per cent, And the total abatement 
under Section 4 from 16 To 25 per cent. 

Power to rale owners instead of occupiers is also 
granted by the Public Health Act. 1875, in regard 
to the general district late. It is limited to cases 
where the rateable value of the picmiscs is not more 
than /lO, or where the premises are let to wA‘l?ly or 
monthly tenants, or where the premises are le^iij 
hc jiarate apartmcMits, or wdiere tlie rents beconje 
payable or are collc-cted at any shoitci pciiod than 
(juai tci ly An ow ru i i.*, to be assessed by the urban 
authoiity at a sum not less than l\\(xtlmds. nor moic 
tlian four-fifths of the not annual value, unless he 
undertakes to p<iy the rates whethei the tenements 
are occupied or not, m which case the assessment 
may be reduced to one-half. 

All owner c>f any tithes or of any tithe commuta¬ 
tion rent-charge is undcT this Ac t to be assessed at 
oiu'-louilh pait only of the net annual value of the 
same 

As |>re\ K'usly stated, t he c'ni lu st rate to be rai''ed 
was one tow.iids the leliet of the poor '1 hc‘ 
ma'liineiv pn.iNided for tlu Iccc'ing ol this rate 
proved MU li a tonvcnient nii'.ins ot laiMUg mouev 
foi loi .il lequiienu'iits tiuit the late has been made 
use ot for the collc'ction of sums needed lor objects 
quite distinct from the' admmisliatioii ol the poor 
laws riiis piactice lias in course of time grown to 
sikIi .m cvti'Mt tint at tlie jiroseiit cla\ bv f.ir tlie 
gicMler portion ot the moimv r.ii-,ed under tiie name 
ol tlie jioor rate u, devotccl to other purposes I’or 
the- vaiioiis rate, oiised as jiarl of the poor ia*e, pie- 
( epts .lu made upon t lie o\ ( ; sec-i w ho <11 e*H <piii ed 
to ( ollet t tlie amounts fiom the x'aiious paii^hes on 
the basis of the laleablo value '1 lu- ]>rim i|)al latcs 
thus included with the poor rate arc as follows— 

(’oilllty Hnle. i his late is made by c ount) ( ouneils 
[lursii.iut to the Local (loca-i nnu nt Act, 1888, and 
pieiepls for tlie sums recjuireil aie issued to the 
guaulians of tlu-> vaiioiis unions within (lie county, 
show’ing the amount to be (ollecled fiom each 
parish 'Ihc guaidians then issue jirei ejds to the 
ovcrsecis of the jtarislies (oinj>iised in the union 
3 he c out nbutions I Lijuiied from the vai ions juuishcs 
ate Itxed according to wliat is Icnown as the county 
i.ite basis, the picpaiation of wliuli is eiitiustc-d to 
a committee appointed by the couiui) Ihe basis 
consists of the “ lull and fair annual value ” ot all 
rateable jirciperty m the couulv 

When rcquiiecl, the o\ ei seci s ?nust sujijily i etui ns 
of the annual value of jiropeity in then lespeclive 
paiishcs Ihe council also have the jiowcu to cause 
a new vaiuatioi'i to be made Appeal against the 
b.isis mav be made to quaiter sessions by the over- 
secMs, if they consider tfiat then p-aiisli suffers by 
over-valuation 

In London the valuation basis is founded on the* 
valuation list juepared in ac.coidance with the 
X'alualion {jNlctropoIis) Act, 1869, afid the London 
County Council issues its jireccpts according to Die 
assessable values of the diflerimt boioughs. 

I'.xpeiiscs incurred in eonncction wiDi the follow¬ 
ing items aie among those met out of the county 
rate, viz , mam roads and biulges, asylums, rc'forma- 
tor\ and industrial schools, cclucati^m, weights and 
pleasures superMSion, police and sessions courts, 
execution ot Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
etc 

Iloroligh Kate. 3 he borough rate is levied by 
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municipal corporations under the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations Actb, and the council assess the contribu- 
tions^n proportion to th^ total annual value of the 
hercditami nfs in each parish. That value is based 
upon the valuation list for the time beinK' foice, 
but if for anv itason the council think that the 
valuation list is not a fair cntcnon of value, they 
may cause an independent \aliiatH)n to be made 
i-’rece|fts nie issnc.’cl \\y the council to the cnersccis 
pfVlio pansius within the boiouf;Ii If the over* 
s^is of anv patisli think tliat then parish is 
aggrieved by a bmough rate on auount cd the 
proportions assesscnl as the (onti ibiitions of the 
several p.iiislies being unecju.il. (jr on account of 
anv otbei just ijusc of Minijdaint, they may ajrpeal 
to quaifer sessions. 

'1 he pui [loses to vvliK h tins late may be aj'f'lietl 
include : ]‘()li< c, education and flic- gc neial exj'cnses 
of the borough, i'x» cpt those ic-Iatmg to the adminis¬ 
tration of the Public Health Acts, winch arc payable 
out of the general district lato 

(■enerui I'Apoiises Kale. A mial distiict council is 
empowered bv flic Piiblu Health Act. 1875, to make 
a geneial expensc-s rate to include' the expensc.s of 
the establishment and oflu c-s ctf tlio ruial aulhoiitv’, 
th<‘ c'xpenscs in relation to chsinfec tion. the pio- 
vjdmg conveyan<e Jor inleclc<i jieisons. and all 
other expense's not delermnied by the Act ui by 
ordci ol the- Miiiisliy of Health to be 
oxjicnscs (jeriCMl c-\penses aie p.iyabic out cd a 
< oinmon fund to be- laisc'd out ot the poot iat<‘ of 
the parishes witliin the distru t, aiioiding to the 
rateable \ ahie of eac h t onti ilnitoi v ])Ia< o Prei ejits 
are issued by the luial ilisliKt coiimil (o the 
oveiseer# of c'ac h contributojy j>Ia< e 

Special Rate. J Ins IS .dso authoiisoi by 

the Publk Health .Act, and consists of "the 
expenses of the construction, niamtc'nance, and 
cleansing of sewers in anv c oiiti ibuloi y jilace williin 
a rural (hstii< t, the pimiding of .i sujrply of water 
to any such })ia'(‘, and maintaining anv neicssaiy 
works for tli.it purpose-, if and so far as the expenses 
of siuh supply and works aie n</t dctiaj’cd out cjf 
watc-i I ales or rent a un<lcT this .\c t. thee h,irgc-s ami 
exjK-nscs .uisiug out of or imidental to the- j'osses- 
sion ol projieily liansfc-rrcd to the iiiial aiitlionty 
in Iriisl foi any contribulorv place, and all othei 
«*xp( nsc-s im 11 ri ed oi jiayablc b\ t he nii al aiitliot ily 
in or in lespc'ct of any contubutoiv place within 
the district, and deti-imuied by oidei of llie l.ot.i) 
(dovernnirnt Po.ird {ivw llie Mmistrv <if Ib'.illli) to 
be special t Npenses*” 

" Where the luial anthoiily make any sewcis 
or piovide any water sn]>j)ly, or c^ec ule any other 
vvotk for tlu- common benefit of ,iny two oi moie 
contnbulory jilaces within tlieii distiict, they 
may ajipoilion the exjA-nsc in sm h pic»poitic^n 
as they think just between such (oiitnbutury 
jilaces.” Sect ol llie Act 

'i he overseersT)f any conlnbutoiy jilaic; inny make 
complaint if th»-v leel aggrieved by any siu ii 
apportionment, and tlie Ministry m,\v make such 
order in the matter as to it mav seem icjint.dile 
Precojits for tlie amounts ictjuired to be raised are 
served upon the ovcrs<*ers, as m llie case cd the 
general c\pens%s rate 

Apart from the rates collected with the pooi latc'^ 
there aic two which require spc-cial mention, viz , 
the general distiict rate anci the gem-ral rate. 

Reuerul District Rate. ' I his imjiorlant r.ite w’.'i.s 
created by the Public Health Act, 1875, foi the 


purpo‘'C* of dcfi.ning t'xpc'iise.s incuirod by urban 
authorities (* municipal corporation.s and urban 
district councils) in the execution of tliat Act. Ihe 
basis i.s the full net annual value of rateable property 
as ascertained by llie vahiatioii list for the time 
being in force, but reduced assessments arc made in 
certain cases wheie the owners arc lated instead of 
the occupiers, and also in respect of land, railway* 
lines, canals, etc. The items cnargcable to this rate 
cover a widt range, anr^^im Im’e very nearly every 
branch of administration with whicli an urban 
district < ounal is cnirusted 

(Jenerai Rate* i lie jiassmg of the London (ioveni- 
menl Ait. 1899, brought about a gicat cliange in 
tlie levying of rates in London In each cd the 
motiopolifan botough.s thcie is now one general 
r.Ue. which, apart fiom the walei lale and the 
Inland Revenue taxes, includes practically the 
whole of the rates leviable on a.sscssablc property. 
Pre<ei)ls .in- made u[)on the scveial boiough 
(ouiuils by the Hoanls of t'.u.udi.ins, the London 
('oimty C<’'umil, the Mctiopohtaii Poll* e, .iiid the 
Central (Pnemiiloyi-.l) Hody lot the sums retjmied 
to ineit (h<-ir expenses, ami the whole of the.se 
(h.itges, ttigethoi witli (he boiough ( oum il’s own 
expenses, an- in-imied in (lie gcmial i.ile 1 he 
gencr.il rate is calculated on th(! v.dualion list pre* 
ji.ued In (he boiough loiim iKs f.u ting as ovi-iseeis) 
in accordance with tlie juovisions ol the A.iluation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1889 

■file m.inm-i ol levying ia(<s in the City of I.onrlon 
w-as not alt('<(«'d bv the l.omlon (.ovtinmeiU Act, 
but simo Apiil bst.' 1908. win n the COv ol London 
(Union of P.UD.Iies) A-l. 1907. -aim- into opiiation, 
a g<-neial rate lias been levied In tlie common 
toumil to meet expenses previousK boi iie by the 
(oiisolidaled late, sewei tate, polne ia(<'. w.iid 
1 .ale, an<t tuqihy tax 'I he gem ral i ati- aUo im hide's 
the I ate for the Cential (Unenipkn ed) Pody. but 
the ilemamls of the other rcntia! authoiities are 
im ludc'd with the poor late 

Other Rules. In mldition to the rates above de¬ 
scribed. there arc many others ot »K'pccial nature, in 
some in.st.inces si'p.irately levied, and in otliers in¬ 
cluded willi .iiiollK'r rale. .Among these the follow¬ 
ing may be n.inicil Kates levied under the Lduca- 
tion Acts, the Lighting and Wuteliing Act, the Paths 
and VVasli-hoiiscs Acts, the Piirial Acts, the Public 
Libraiies y\<ts, ami Public lni|'Fovernenl A<ts 
Niinieroiis <jthei tales arc .dso i.aisi'd fot special 
piiiposcs undei (he authoiitv ol loial Acts of 
P.uliainent 

PquallNutlon ot Rates. For the pm pose of aiding 
the eijuahsatioii of the rates of London, tlie London 
(Lcjiialisation of Kates) Act, 1894, piovided for the 
establishment of an < (juahsation fund by tlie- London 
County Coumil Lvery half-year a latc equal to 
3d, in (ho / on the r.iteable v^ue, as contained in 
the valu.ilion list, is < barged to eai h p.aiish, and a 
rc-distnbution i.s made aciording to pojmlation 
Should the amount due fioin a borough on tlie basis 
of rateable value exceed the grant b.isc-d upon the 
population, the difference has to be paid to the 
London County Council, while if the grant exceeds 
the contribution, the difference is paid by that body 
to the borough council. 

Rate Demand. Ihe valuation list having been 
made and the r.ate fixed and aliow’cel, nothing 
remains but to collcc t the amounts due A demand 
note IS served by the overseers, or c'ollector, as tly;^ 
case may be. upon the person responsible lor j^ay- 
ment, specifying the rateable value of the property 
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(that of aKricuUural land bcin^ separately shown), 
the rate in the and the total amount due. It is 
then the duty of the ratepayer to make payment. 

In the cvrnl of n<»n-payinent, tin* ratepayer is 
aummonoil to appear before the justKcs, who may 
issue a (}tsti<s«i waiiant 

1 he i’oof Kelief A* t, 1812, empowers t\so or more 
,)usti. es, with the i onsent of the oveiscc-rs, to excuse 
poor person.-^ from (he pavmcnt of poor rates An 
urban autlioiitv mav al») r(‘rmt or* reduce the 
payincat of the ^eiuTal district rate on the ground 
of p<*'.'erty ot the person habh* 

biii]( r tile I'K fei ( iiti il I’aMiu'iits 111 Baiiki ujiti. y 
A( I, ISHK, pti'if |si_vinei)t must Ite in<ide in the 
< «ise of 

“All |iaiO(lH.il or r)th<T local tales due from 
tlte baiikinpL or the (.ompaiiy at the date of the 
re. eivmg oidr-r, nr, as the (.isc may be, the coin- 
ineii. ( nieiil of the winding up, anrl having become 
dm; ami payable within twelve months next before 
tiiat (line, .ind not (xce<s|ing in (he whole one 
) (.11 's a .sesMm'nt " 

(iriinls ill Aid ol Ucal Taxalioti. d’o meet the 
detn n-m \ iii hi. al lales owing to \ lie le.lm e.l assess¬ 
ments ol aginullinal land, giants au ni.i.le to tlie 
\aiious loc.d aulhoi il ii-s by tin (i(<\ ei nim iit. 

An Otdei in Conn, il made iimha (lie Idiiam e Act, 
1908, ti<1 nsleiIed the power to (he <.<junty couiKils 
and < oiinl y boi oiigiis to l< v dul les c'u the tollowing 
lo( .il taxation lueiices, w/, : I.uimes to deal in 
game, liceiucs to kill game, gun lu ernes, dog 
Ik eiu es, and ( ci tain “ establishmeiit ]i< ciu cs, i e , 
luemcs fur armoiial bcanngs, male servants, and 
(ainages (iiuluding hackney carnages and light 
lo( oinotives). 

ItATIFiC \'l KlA.—In cases of agency, the <igent 
can only bind his pimupal, pri>nd facte, whoa he 
acts stiictly within the scope of his authority. 
\'oiy often, however, au agent acts m excess .d his 
powers. It then becomes a matter of import.mce, 
as lar .is liability is concerned, to see whether the 
prmcip.al has t.^reii any advantage by the trans¬ 
action, or ha-, done an\ thing bv which he has. 
tacitly or otherwise, acquiesced m the action of 
his agent. If he has done so, there is what is c.illcd 
a ratification by the piincipal, and the principal is 
hiinselt liable as having adopted the act of his 
agent {Sc‘e Agency ) 

UATTANS .— I he long, 1 ecd-hke stenns of vai lous 
Sprues of p.ilm glowing in tlie Hast Jiidios and in 
other parts (jf Asia, w Ikso thev are used l-.i a vanetv 
of pui poses, mats, li.its, < h.urs, IxasKets, and ropes 
being among the artu les made from tlum Katt.ui 
cams an: obt.uncd piimip.Uly liom the Calamus 
rolau^, .imi ate impoited inU) ICiuojie lot use as 
•window scieeiis, walking sticks el. 

HAW >IATi;itl.US.—ihis IS the term used to 
describe matcn.ds whu h are employed in I lie 
production oi tlie .ommoditics of any paiticul.ir 
tiacle, upon which no labour has been expended 
an-I whuli aie in 1 heir rough slate It cannot be 
^ald that a deliiution of this kind is satisfactory, 
smee .t Is obcious that the manufactured go.xls of 
one trade may easily be the raw' materials of 
anotlier trade U is tlie dilliculLy of «irnvmg at a 
true undcistamling as to this that has inatlc it all 
but inqiossible for ihc- advo..alcs of a tariff on 
foreign manufacture.! goods to clr.iw .i distinction 
between manufactures and i.iw mateiials, as it is 
^ pait of their economic doctrine tli.it tlie latter 
should be admitted into the country free. 
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HXW M VTKIUALS, SI PFLIKS OF.-I he great 
chaiaclenslic of our life as a nation i.s that we 
import raw materials, turn them into manufa(;tuied 
articles, export these, and live upon the added 
values we have given—the added value of cambiic 
ovei cotton even at 2s 6(.|. a 11) , of steel machineiy 
over the crude iton ore, and so on Ihe bic>a(l 
sl.it (.•inent dc>es ned, iiuieed, ovn (he whole 
business Ill. of the nation We send ouf- ^ome 
r.iw matcri.iN, luel for exampl., li.dore the 
w e .act mil!;y s.-iit »ibi oad t lu- oie 1 u»m w hii h I ungst^Mi 
Is m.ulc-—.iml to (jci And w.' uiij.oil manii- 

la. till.'d go.jds to a growing amoiint On (Jr- 
whole, lioWtCi. 1 lu' llle ot the louiitl) depen.ls 
upon a stea.ly ami ..>|.ious slu-am ot law maleiials 
into om j)oils In onl\ ..me .)t onr gn.vt l.xliU' 
imlusiti'-., tli<‘ a.xdleii, .lo we usi iniuli liomi- 
jiiodmed imit.'iial, ami the home supi.h tor 
the, is .puh- m.ide.piat.' Emplocmenl, and with 
ll the iiKH.is.'d piodiution so iiig.-nllv needed, 
(lej .ends upon 1 In --iippli. s a \ ailabU ..1 i ,iw in.b . mils 
- Lolton, OKS, Wool, liinb^i, e->p((.iall\ 

ill.- . 1 . pemleiK e Will b..- ( 1111 >il.lsl-.ed dining til.- 
d.. ad.- I.'llowine, lln wai l-oi tli..K is no ne.-.l 
to n ,u abi.iit iiMik't'-. toi all \ie can m.ike, tin 
uhol-' woild—Irnli.i .iiiil (lu laid, tu.pi.al Aiiu.i, 
^oulli Aimina, .nid ('.ntial biiinp. is .ag,tijx 
cl.imoii! in'[ loi oiii g.e'il-., ,md \\iding to p.L\ .'dinost 

<in\ pill, log.-t tlum I ll.' ms (! toi w.Kitlensand 

cottons r-spoc i.ilh is d. s|.( i,it. A'.i is 1 In K slun t.ige 
ol labotii, about million im n and \'-'oin.‘n i. 1< .med 
lioin niuiiition voik ,imi b-tween Ihi.. and loin 
millions of liglitmg in. u Kk.iskd lioni the I'oic.s 
want emplovnieiil Will Hi.- snpplv ol oui i.iw 
niat''ii.ils 1>. siiltiiient to pnAid. it Jl<ippil>'. 
sonu' dismal toi.bodmgs will not b. u.ilistd tin' 
slipi'Iv Is not llkei\ tob. selloiis|\ deli, lent 

Ihe pHjblem ol shipping ami lianspoii ..b\ioiis)\ 
enl.'is into the .pK-stKiii It .ipj'.ils one . \ en now, 
to lead oni loss, s loiighh loui toim out ol t. ii- 
duimg tlie wai, and slnjipiiig slnni.ige must be 
leckoned with loi \ eat s It will b. ,i qmstion 
loi the Slni)ping Contioli.i whelliei the slil).>- 
shall biiiig eotton lioiii (lie St.d. s oi Lgvpt, non 
cue horn t'-pain, liinbei tiom l-'inlami <imi Sc.uidi- 
navia, oi wool tiom .\ustialia, and lie will most 
likelv .leci.li' bs eoiisidtiing wliuh mat.iial has 
most tlt...t upon ( Mr[)Iuyment 'J lie bud. Img 11 ade, 
fc'i example, whuh piacticalh’ teas. <1 dining tin 
war ami on which otliei tiades, like fninislung am! 
sand.IIV t ngiiiet i m.g, are dep.-iuleid , is based largely 
upon timber Oui pie-w.'Li iSit. ol exp.n.lduie 
was about Itithtldo st.uid.irds -i monlli, ainl if tin 
lioiising itrogi.uume is to be liuim .1 up, we sliall 
u.'.'d nmeli moie now l<ussi.\, so lai our hugest 
snuic- ol supply, Is at tlii.‘ tune of wilting' ( 192 <n 
not .ivailalile , lad in^Sue.hn ami I'lnl.'iml ar. 
ab.iiit 2,()dO,d0(l standards , ami about (k)(l,(llld 
ai e s.iw n ami rea.h’ lot sluj.iiumt in Cana.Ia, M. xico, 
ami N.>i\\a\ Hut tiinbi-r is bulkc, the sinps mav 
be (li\ e I ted to such a material <is rub'm >, upon which 
an luci.'asing .lem.ind is made and which lakis up 
little tonnage, and (he shoit.ige m timber will 
prob.iblv b«‘ met by telling .at lioim- And anijih 
siij'iphos ol lubber are acaihible throughout the- 
tropic.il belt ol loiesl lam^ 'ihe plantations mad. 
in t he t libber l)Oom m I he- first dec a(j\e of 1 he cent ury 
stea.iily came into beaiing dining the wai, and 
lubbei w.is on<‘ of the feW' commoddies that kept 
auNlhing like stable in ]>nce Piicc will, howavei, 
now Ih.at the Conti.al Howeis can leplenish their 
exhausted stcKks, inevilablv rise Ihc same applies 
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toiinportctl iron ore, upon which our veiy inipoitant 
metal trades—employinj; nion- than tuice tlie nuni- 
^ber enj?age<l in the cotton fidu^tu -- are dependent 
We have leaint to m.ike niou' u-^e ol our inferior 
nalivt ores, but, liofore the wai wc li.nl to biiny 
in our ship-^ about se\’en million tons ,i year Ol 
lhi,s ne.irh fi\e miliums came irom Spam, atui the 
rest liom the Mcditeiiane.an seaboani 

Impoi! wu''( out iihumI to some extent loi munitions, 
atil tie- '^hippini; Controller has made j>ossibi(“ 
•^astai<;e an im|K)ii as Ix-loie tin wai Ihit hiarue 
and Jtal\ li.i\e bin n stai\«d toi unit 111.'Is. (lei man 
riemand has ie\i\-i'd, and Spanish oo is piett\ 
certain to rise ( oiisidi iabh 

(hii f-;ieat lOtii’H imlU’ttc, depemkmt entiM-I\' 
upon impoitid ni.il<-iMl, desiices spt < lai n<'i<' 
It I III nisln s ,i thud ol our expoi 1 s (in calm), .nul 
its lloui ishiii'-; Ol s|,i(.;iialion .itltits, iheielor*', 
oui (InaiKial siandinc; as .i miti.ni Xml olhei 
empIo\ mints, m.u him • inahim; and i ln'mii aU, loi 
iiistaiic’ , ao siibsidiaiv to it At tin onIbie.iK 
ol war t III 11 i‘[( uoi Line, in the I mli d l\inu<lorn 

t wo tilt lis ()1 tin w I It Id’s spindles, ,i'id about 11n i«- 

ijn.uteis ot n million woiKeis wme cmp!o\e(|, 

at the (lid ill ISIS these numbtis wm.’ ha)\e,| 
Supj'lles |i,i 1 hi'i '1 deploiabic sJunl lie ipi-.il 
bulk C .1 ne I 1 0!,1 tile I ' S \ lU .11 1\ kO p. I I i lit , 
but in tin I itifi I States colton-laml w.is nia«k to 
)n o'liK e laa 11 D n \\ hn h tin m d \\ ,ls iitoi e mid 
'ihi same apph d to pt wlnmi' mm h ot lire 
iimaimlei i.cm Indian, Ika/ilian, West Aliu.tn, 
am] l^■In\ 1 .’n sappli 's were samll, ami siii|>|iin}; 
diMic iiities mieic’eniil ()m tollon opet.dna s 
ami our co' l on m.ii Inm t a i e on slnn I 1 iiiu , am I 

this IS ]ikf!\ to nmtimie loi sonn- \Tais Snpiilies 

cannot bi laptdb,' im teased, ami llie <]einand in 
re\i\mui I'imid e, ll.d\, .un! (leimain is intinse 
1 he Ifii/hir imkisti\ dipipsl-. upon hides liom 
Aineiii.i, ol ird! sPms Ikmi ij|( ConlMi id, and of 
Ro.it skins li'iiii Imlia ami Soidh Ainein.i, hewm 
'■•kins will cer I ainl\ be a vail, d 'It • Inmi ('« nt i ,d Jkirop** 
foi n lone tnin, bid otheiwise Mipj>l\- ol (lie raw 
niatenal .ij>peais (o lesl upoii shippiiu; I’.ip.i- 
malxiiiK. usiim ,.iml / is 

ol'heeil at juesent to be content with .« sixth ot 1h<- 
amount pie\ioiisiv iinpoitr'd Jl<i< a;;.on tlm 
^ciiely haiassi-d trade will o1>l^aiii relud <is nioie 

lonmi'-ie is olitainabh'. 

Mod)l\nie ( itLiimstanci's will doiil-tlfss loim* 
slo^vh’ lido phi'.' llieie will be i vploilaijon ol m w 
souices ami pCissj^K’ diveision to lompitinp 
coiintiies - ),\p.ui, ten instanie, lias iliniiict tin- w.u 
Kiedh st I < led Inmi i| ds position m llie woild’s 
inaiket^ lilt IdSd. \\lien sliijjJinp will li.u’i- 

had 1 line to ietiipeiali', tin' posjf ion will be snhslaii- 
tiall\- as desi iibed 

—Latin. ” relating teV 'J'lns simple word is 
often used, lliough the better and more coriect 
expiession is “ tn re ” (qv) 

IlMMi —(bcc Hi'Ialtv ) 

RKALOAIL-A mineral consistin'' of aismiK am! 
sul(>hur 111 the juoportion of 70 dO H'sjk (lively 
It 0(1 ms native m Hungary, hut is geneiallv pre¬ 
pared artilii lally. Owing to its biilJiant id colour- 
mg. It is also known as Kuby Sidpliur Jt is some¬ 
times used as a jngment* but is not to be recom- 
mernlod, as the'lye is fugitive 

RKAIISATION ACCOUNT. — The opening of a, 
realisation account takes place when tlie business 
of a poison or firm is sold. In the (ase of limited 
coin'ianies in liquidation, whose business assets 
are sold to an outside jiersoii or company, tlie use 

** Id.Sl 


of a realisation account by the liquidator will 
enable him to show siu h involved tiansactions with 
clearness in the books of the comjiany In such a 
case the vaiious assel.s wall be transferred to the 
debit of the account, to w’hich will be credited the 
p^o<e<‘d.'^ ot sale liom tlic cnsli book. Any < osts o( 
realisation, siuh as aiutioneer's expenses, etc, 
will bc pcisterl from tlie cash book to the debit of 
the realisation account 'I he icsulting IxiIaiKc on 
the nciount ^all be (a)*if a medif, a {uolit ou 
realisation ; or (/)) if a debit, a loss on lealisation. 
In the case of a partneishi[) him, when a ilissolu- 
tion of jxartnetsliip oiiuis the assets will either tie 
sold to outsideis or to one or more of the paitneis 
who inteml to lontinuc 1 ^ 11 ' Inisinc'x.'i In the latter 
I ase. it m not the c ustom to open a icahs.ition 
auouiil, Ihe practue being to debit the con¬ 
tinuing p.utnei Ol pailneis with the assets t.iken 
over .d the values lixed, ci<“<!iting lliosc nrnounts 
to the niduidual .issel aiiount" 'Ihe balances on 
(lie laller, n-piesenfing excess ot book \ahie over 
N'alue fixed fill ilissohitioii (imposes, or vtic vcrsii. 
will be liansfencd to a spei i.ll piofit and kiss 
a'ioiint. fioin wlmli tli<' net differemo will he 
cli.'uged or (iedilc<t to (lie pailneis’ cu[)ital 
atcouiUs in the piopoitions in wlmli profits arc' 
shared When (he (laitneiship assets aie pnr- 
1 hasd by third jiaitu's, cithei by piiblii- auction 
or pneately, the values of the assets ajipeaiing in 
the books are tiansfi;ri<-<l to the i eahsation ai count, 
the gross proiecils of the amtion or the individual 
sums receive<l being cr<-(hte<l tlii'ieto. 'Ihe losls of 
the sail* then Ix-ing debited, tlio lialamc of rerilis.i- 
tion account should he translei i e<l to the piolit 
and loss account, fiom winch again the net piofil 
or loss must lie Iransfcried to the paitneis' capital 
accounts in the proiioitions in whuli piolils arc 
sliared 

Jn all cases it is to be noled lh.it the oidinan 
{irofit and loss account and lial.iuce siieet sliould 
lie [ucfiaieil and the nominal .Kioiints i losed hefoic 
the liaiisfeis arc m.adc to tlic U'alis.ilion account 
An example, as shown iii the bo#'k'i ol a jartnei- 
sliiji firm, IS given on llu' noxt p.ige 

RIlAIJSATMbN OF I^ROPFlnV.—In onicr to 
enable a trustee in bankiin)!' y to collect tlie estate, 
the couil may grant a wanant for the seizuie of 
anv piopeity ot the bankiupt whicli is in his 
possession, Ol in the jiossession of any other poi’.son 
liie (ouit may also grant a wanant to any con¬ 
stable Ol ollKcr of tile louit to sraiih any house 
or budding If a cleigyni.m l)ocomes bankiujit, 
tlie piolifs oi his benelu e may be seipiesfrated iiy 
the tuistee , but sin h slipeml must b< (>ai'l to tin* 
bankiupt as the bishop sli.dl tliink (uoju'r—not 
exceeding, iioweci'i, the slipemi w’im li might be 
a[>poinlcd by the bishop to ,i luiate duly liccns<;(J 
to serve the benefii c if liie W.iukiuj»l was non¬ 
resident (See Property Divisihi.e Amongst 

CHEOIfORS ) 

'ihe im omc, pay, salary, oi (xuision of a bank- 
rujit inav, generally sjieakiiig, be devoted in W'hole 
or m p.irt to the payment of his creditors If he is 
m the (.overnment service, howovei, the court can 
only iliiect a portion of that pay to be Jianded to 
the trustee with the lonsent of, and to the extcml 
agn erl by, (ho clnef otficer of tlic particular Govern¬ 
ment cle()aitment where the bankrupt is employer] 
Where, however, the bankrupt has a pension from 
the Ciow'n, or is in receipt of any salary ^ incomo* 
m any em[)loyment, the <ouit has unfettered ch?- 
crction as to the allocation of all or j>art of that 
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Rf^lisatiom Account. 


19 

Jan I To Trans/c-rs trom 

I.ami am! RuiMings A/c 
I’Unt and Matlnnury 
l-urmturc ^ I'lttmgs .. 
Stcyt k (d (»oo<K A/( 
humiiy 


19.. 

Feb 15 

2,:i(>o (- 0 

1.842 0 .. 17 

185 0 0 

2,900 0 0 .. .. 
3,153 0 0 


By Cash, proceeas of Sale 
of Land and Building 
,, Cash, proceeds of Sale 

by auction. 

,, Loss on realisation, 
transferred to I^ofit 
and Loss A/c 


/10.440 0 0 

Profit ano Loss Account 


17 '1 o I'lansfei fiom Rcalisa- 

19.. 



ti(in .\/c . 

I„S56 0 1. Feb. 17 

By A. 

Capital A/c J loss 

(Loss on realisation) 

». 1 . 

.. B, 

„ „ 1 „ 


/1,556 0 0 

c. 

„ „ 1 „ 


C> 


2.500 0 0 
6,384 0 0 

4 *■ 

1,356 '0,0 
;i;i0.440~0 0* 


778 0 0 
389 0 0 
389 0 0 


^1,556 0 0 


salary or im.orn(‘ to tlic tiustc*' foi the bcnelil of 
the (reditots. 'Jho woids “ pav ui salatv " <lu not 
cxt<*n«l to a incre vuluntar;* allo\^ame noi to jiay 
letei'.od f(jr pa-^t sri\iM-s. 'Ihe following.’, s.ilaiirs, 
cti . inav l>e ait.u lied: 'Ihe pinismn ot a n‘tir<-<l 
judge ot a Clown (olony, the reined pay of an 
otficei who uMiain-i in the aimv i(ser\-e, the ];ay 
of a « oinmere lal tuuellei eng.igi'd at / lUO a >rar. 
jiayahh' wocldv , llie salaiy i-if .in ai loi , oi the 
in<-oin(‘ ol ,i sui gt on-deiitnt 'aii_\ing on Inisine.ss 
in jiai Im i ship I V i son.il ( .ti inngs \\ Im h .n e t eason- 
ahly neii-ss.uv foi the ni.unlinaiue ol tlie hank- 
1 ii[)t and liw taimlv do not, howcser, pas^ to the 
ti iistec Nutiiei I h<' pi osjiet tu’c e.ii mm's of a pi o- 
h'ssioiial in.in noi the wages of a lolliei lan he 
att.u hed If an otdei is made .itlaihing the salaiv 
ol a dehtoi i( i-> juit an end to liy an order ot 
-dlsihaige, unless exjiiesslv exii'jiU'd 

Ki:vi/r\. --’f.iis word is ilcrivcd Iroin tlic l.atin 
res. a thing 

All ]>iopeity IS (hviih-d mto two cl.isses, real and 
jicrsonal, the general term for tlu* foimcr being 
realty and for thb latter personally Anolhei 
division IS mto immovable and inovaldo, but these 
two species ol division do not overl.ip, ami it must 
al\\a\s be recollected tli.it tlic dislnicljon is tracc- 
.iblc entirely to the history of projierlv. .iiid to the 
particular remedies which were av.ailable to a 
wronged party for the recovery of th.it which lu* 
had lost 

Kcalty includes fioehold (wholhor in li'c simple, 
in fee tad, or for life), and cop\hold and customaiy 
freehold land, but not leasehold land (leasehold is 
included under jitrsonalt)) Where real piopoity 
IS to b(' M^ld. according to tlie terms of .\ will, it is 
reckoned as pcrsoualtv An " eijuity of redemp¬ 
tion ■' IS p.irt ot the real cst-Ttc 

If Brown le.ues his "real” juoperty to Jones, 
Jones IS called the dc\isec. and the piopcrtv is s.inl 
to be devised If he loaves “ personal " property 
Jones IS called tlie legatee and the properly is said 
to be bequeathed 

UK \M, —A bundle or a pack.ige of paper. A 
ream of wilting-paper consists of twenty quires, c.ich 
quire containing twentv-four sheets A ream of 
••printing,, paper (generally known as a jirmter’s 
ream) contains twentv-one and a lialf <piircs. or 
five hundred and sixteen sheets. 


UKAlAM IL The uarie of a I'len-h plusiciit, 
who iiueiiteil one of the thieo kinds ot theiino- 
meters, the olh(,;r two being the (.'eiitigi,uh' (/e) 
.ind the I'ahienhcit (</e ) In the l'<auniiu- s\steni 
the freezing jximt is at 0® and tl.- bi)tlmg point 
at 80 ® 'tills thermometer is ina. h ie,s m use 
than the oilier two above mentioned 

Kl'!U\iK.—- rills w(.r<l means, litei.illv, a dr.awing 
back At the end of a half-\ ear a b.inker calculates 
the amount of icbali* im bills di-«ountcd—th.it is. 
he ttikos into liis j^iofit .oid lo^s maoiiirt only the 
amount of discount up to the end ol the haif-\’eat, 
till! discou.iL liom th.it d.ile till the m<''.tuiitv of 
the bills (t lie n-b.ile anioun', i-emg < .irried foi w ard 
into the .iccoiints lor the next hall . Ihe rebate 
is fnic ot the itmiis whioli ]>ass lhr<)ugh the 
adjustment of mleic-.t aMount [j i ) 

'i he wool is also ii'.<'d w ith u fei. m to an amoiml 
of interest credito*! to an .irt oiiiit to refund .a sum 
pre\ lously chaigcd 

If a documciii.iry l)ili is p.iid belote maluiity it 
IS s.Tid to Ijc paid under icbate, ,in .blow am e of 
A per cent above the deposit rate of the j>rinci|xil 
i,.oiulon banks being m.idc (Sec Dolumfn rAKV 
Bill ) 

As to the icbate to be deducte 1 when .a creditor 
proves ujion a b.inkrupt's cst.^tes foi a debt payable 
at a future time, -oe Proof or Dicnis 

KKU\TK8. UVnAV\\.-(^<-e Rmiw w, (on 

sn.N’M I- \ l < t| t .0( Ills BY ) 

iiKiM n i;k.--(Soc pi i:adin(iS ) 
ui:(Kn*T. —This IS a leg.al w-ritlcu acknowledg¬ 
ment of the payment ^>t a sum ot money If the 
sum I'au! i> 'U moie, a twop< tun (or tw-i 

jieimv oiii must bi‘ a Mixed am! c.uicc Ik. d, oilu i w no 
tlie leirijit i-^ ol m> Icg.il eflecl*, I he slainji is 
now tlic oulm.irv post.ige st.imj'', l!>c -.jiei mI 
inland icvcnue -•tamj) h.ivmg l»cn disi onlimied for 
many \ eai s 

The Stamp Act, 1891 , provides— 

“ 101 —( 1 ) For the purposes of this Act the 
expression ' receipt' indludes anv note, memor¬ 
andum. or writing whereby .any fiioncy amounting 
. to two pounds or upwards, or any bill ot exclKinge 
or promissory note for money amounting to two 
pounds or uj^waids, is acknowledged or expressed 
to have been icceived or deposited or paid, or 
whereby any debt or demand, or any part of a 
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debt or demand, of the amount of two pounds or 
upwards, is acknowledged to liavc been settled, 
satisfied^ or discharged, or ^iirh signifies or imports 
hny such acknowledgment, and whether the 
same is or is not signed with the name of any 
person 

” (2) The dut\ upon a receipt may be denoted 
by an acUiesive stamp, which is to he cancelled by 
the person by whom the reccijit is given before he 
drivers it out of Ins hands 

“•102. A receipt gnen without being stamped 
may be stamped with an impressed stamp upon 
the terms following , that is to sav 

“ (1) Within fourteen davs after it has been 
given, on payment of the duty and a ])enaU\ of 
five pounds, 

“ (2) After fourteen days, but within one 
month, after it ha^ been given, on pa\ment of llie 
duty and a penalty of ten pounds , 
an(,l shall not in any othci case be stnni[)cil w'lth 
an impressed stamp 

KKt If anv person- - 

“{1) (iixes a receipt ii.ilile to duty and not 
dul\ stamped , or 

(2} In any case wheio a icicijit would be 
liable to diit\' reluses to gn<* a leceiiit duly 
stainjMsl , or 

(dj rpoii a payment to the amount of two 
[louncls or upwards gi\es a leceijit lor a sum not 
amounting to two jiounds, <tr sejiarates or dnidc-s 
the amount paid with intent to evade tlie duty , 
he shall incur <i fine of ten poumls ' 

It ^v]li be seen, tluaeforc, that the stamp oiiglit 
really to/ie on the n'ceipt at llie dati* wlaui the 
rnoiie\ is j>aid 

When‘ a lorin of icceipt, eithei on llie f.ic' or 
on the biick of a i iwsjuc, is signed, it must l>c stamp<“d 
rii' signatine of tlie payee alone is I'xt'mpt 
If a receipt ts pl,i< cd upon a lull oi pronnssoiy 
note (except h\ a Icin'cerb it reqiiiiu-s to be stampisl 
Wlien a dij'osit r.s cipt !>. issiietl, jt does not 
riipiite a stamp, hut when it is diseli.irgasl by the 
depositor signing a form ol receijil on the, back, a 
stamp IS lequirod 'J o save the lionble of allixiiig 
an aillusivi' stamp on jviyment of .i deposit iricipt, 
tile receipts of mtUiv baiilcs are iinpiess<d with a 
stamp when issued 

Wheie a l>.inker acknowledges the naeifit of 
monev fiorn, s.i\, |onos for the credit of Jlrown. 
a st.imp is lequired Wliero a letter acknowledges 
a payment and enfloses a stainpe<l receipt, it is 
coiisideied llial one stamp is sulfiiient 

Wheie a dcdjt is paid liy clieipie, it is not neccssai y 
to statt' on the rccei[-)t that pacnieitt w.is made by 
cheque, as the person taking tlie (liecpie can, in 
the event of the cheque bc^ng dishonoured, sue the 
debtor for the amount 

Koccipts for wages, and for subsciijitions to 
chanties are chargeable with duty , but the bom- 
missioncrs do ?iot cnlorce a penalty if ' .i receipt 
for a douatioii or subscription to an Jiistitution 
totally devoted to chanialde purposes “ is given 
unstamped (Sec IUiceift o.n Cheque) 

The following are the e\cnij>tions gianted by 
the Stamp Act, 1891, a^ to receipts-- 

(1) Receipts •given for money deposited m any 
bank, or with any banker, to be accounted foi and 
expressed to be received of the person to whom tlie 
same is to be accounted for. 

(2) Acknowledgment by any banker of the 
receipt of any bill of exchange or promissory note 


for the purpose of being j>rcscnted for acceptance 
or payment. 

(3) Receipt given for or upon the payment of 
any pailmmcntary taxes or duties, or of money to 
or for the use of Ills Majesty. 

(4) l^cceipt given by nn ofheer of a public 

department of the State for money paid by way 
of imprc-st or a'hauce, or in adiustmcnt ot an 
account, wheie he deiives no personal benefit 
tlieicfiom • * 

(xs) l\c. eipt guen by anv agent for money 
impr<‘s(«'d to him on account of the- p:iy of the 
ai my. 

((') Keceipt given by any oHicer, seaman, 
m.inne, or soldicT, or his rejiresc idalict's. for or on 
accotml <A any wages, pay, oi pension due frenn 
the Admir.ilty or Aimy I’.iv ()liii<* 

(7) l\c'ceij)t given tor anv piiiuijial money or 
interest due on aii exchange bill 

(8) Ivereipt written upon a bill ol exchange or 
promissor\’ note did\’ stampeil {,Vo.i' repealed 
8 <’(’ brio . ) 

(9) Kei eipt given upon .my bill oi note of llie 
Ikink ot 1 iiglaii'l or tin* Hank of liel.md 

(Id) Iveceipt given for the considei.ition money 
for llie puicliase of .my share in .iiiv of tlu' ('.ovein- 
iiuMit ol J’.irhaimnit.uv sloc'ks oi liinds, oi in the 
stocks and tiinds of llie Sia retarv of State m Ccniiicil 
of Indi.i, OI ol tli(‘ Ik'ink rtf b iigland, ot of the Hank 
of Ireland, or for anv dividend paid on .in\' share 
of the s.ud stocks or funds iesj)eclivr-l\’ 

(11) Receipt indorsed or olliei w ise w iittc'il upon 
Ol c ontamc-d in .my mstninient iMbie to stamp duty, 
and diiR' stamped, ai kn<,»wl<‘clgin/t the receipt of tlie 
(.(>nsid(‘i atioti monev tlic-rcin expressed, oi the 
leceipl of iinv jniiic'ipal money, intcnest, or annmtv 
tlunebv securcsl or therein montioneci 

(12) Receipt given toi ai^’ allowance by way of 
cliaw-b.u k Ol otherwise uixm (lie (.-xiiorlalion of any 
goods or mc'i( ImmcIisc from tlie (Iiiited Kingdom 

(Id) Receipt given for tiie rcdu%i of .uiy duty oi 
customs upon a certilu.ite of o\ei cnliy. 

i^eceipts upon a duly .slaiiipcd leltcT of ullotinent 
or sc rip (crtilicalc arc* exemjit J lie- exemjition is 
mcducled m No 11 (supre/j 

'Die Idn.mc,e Act, 1895, Section 9, lepealed 
cxc'inption number 8 m the Stamp Ac.t. 1891, 
"Jveccipt written upon <a bill of exch.ange or 
piomissorv note duly si.imped,” and cnaclcal that 
the clnly siuill be cliaigcd as if llie exemption had 
not been cont,lined m tli.it Act, provided that 
neither the name of a !>ankcr (whcllier accompanied 
by worcls of leceipt or not) written in the ordinary 
course of his business as a banker upon a bill of 
exchange or promissory note clulv stamped, nor 
the name ol the payee written uyon a diaft or order, 
if payable to order, shall constitute a receipt 
ch.irgc'ablo with stamp duly 

'llieie are certain other exemptions specially 
proviclcd for bv the Building and Friendly Societicb 
Acts, the Ikankniptc-v Act, and the Fman':c Act, 
189.5, but they need no notice here. 

itrc'Kin’ On uincirn.—in o.dcr to .-.void the 
trouble of receiving reccipta when payment of an 
account is made by cheque, many companies now 
make use of clicfjue.s with a foim ot receipt upon 
the face or upon the back ot them, and an intima¬ 
tion IS given that this is the only form of receifit 
which IS required by tlie drawer of the cJiccpie from 
the payee 
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A document of this description li sometimes 
worded— 

*' }'ay or order the sum of when 

the recexpi on the hheh hereof has been duly stamped, 
sti'tied and dahd “ 

1 lie print'd foiin on the back may bo - 
■’ h'l'Cftvcd from the (nuounl named on 

the fate h'Ofof 

« « 


Hi low til' I'-'i-ip) tlio following wrnds .iro somo- 
tniKs pjint'd • 

" 'I he rudpi C/S' abm-e is also tht indorsement of 
the ihtque and is the only acKnoivled'^mt nl required " 

1 he loiiii ')t loceipt, e-iiH'iilioncd, m<iv 

be on the l.n v (>l tlie <.fio<iuc, and then it is gencially 
[il.utd belovc tlie diawor’s sign.iluK* In addition 
to tin; loieipt bung signed, Itic elioc|iie may lequirc 
to be nnloisod 

It IS 'leaf tliat a doeiimoril drawn m this form 
df.ies not agree with fli<‘ d<-finition of a clie'pie as 
given m tin* Jhlls of l.xi li.inge Act, 1S8-, in this 
lospect, that it is not an unccjndition.il order in 
wilting 'I'lie onlcr to ]\\y is rondilion.d upcni the 
receipt liciiig duly signed I his is an all-iniporl.nit 
III. liter as l.u as bankeis are coureined, especially 
boeing that so nim h is done in the wa\ of < ollecting 
cheques {q v ) It is well known that the bankers 
ate largely piotecled wJicu acting hand fide if by 
clianre tlie\ d' .il with c lu'cpics whicli bear forged 
indoisenu'uls Their exemption fiom liabililv is 
tin- ire.ition of st.itntc law J’.iil of course it only 
apj'lie-. to tho^e dociiineuts which are inclmlei) m 
llie Hills of I'xc'h.inge Act It has been coiisidined 
Ih.il piotei hon is nevertheless .iffoidc'd to them 
il they «ollei t documents of this kind by rea'-on 
of Section 17 Av tlic Kcveimc Act, 1883, which is 

.IS follows - 

Seitioiis 78 to 82, both inclusive, of the P.ills 
of l'\'c liange \( t, 1882. and Section 25 of the Forgei y 
Act, I8(d. sli.ill extend to any do' uinent nsued by 
a customer of auv banker, an<l iiitende'l to enable 
any person oi body corporate to obtain })ayment 
from smh banker ot llio sum mentioned in such 
document, .m<l sliall so extend m like manner as 
il the said doi iiincnt were a cheijue Provided 
that nothing m this Act shall bo deemed to reinler 
aiiv Mich doiiimcut a negotiable mstniment I'or 
1 he pill j^ose of 1 hIS section, 1 Ici Maj<' itv’,s I’.i\ iiiasler- 
;’/('it“r<ii and tlie tjuceii's .iiid Lcjrd Tucisnu-r’s 
' < niemluani er in Scotland shall bo doomed to be 
ban (Is, and ilio ^mblic ofliceis diawing cm them 
•hall bo dceilK-d customels” 

'sections 78-82 .iro those dealing with crossed 
I llequ-'s ({V) 

liu' use of d'Humentb of this naluio is becoming 
\<‘i\ common, and as the bankei’s [>ositic)n with 
legaid to tliein api'oais to lie so imcortam and 
unsaiI d.u |(>1 (as was shown m the case of IJavins 
V. London and Louth Western fuink, 1 Q H 

270) it IS neiessnu', for tlie banker’s piotection, 
that lu* should oblam, liom the custmuer using this 
special fiiim, an indcnuitly to the following effect— 
In lonsidemlton ot your allou'ine me, or persons 
duly by me. to diaio dralh on you wtlh 


receipts attached tn ihe form annexed, I undertake 
that you shall have as against me in respect thereof 
the’protection afforded ky Section 60 of the* Bills of 
/exchange Act, 1882. and that the signature of the 
receipt at the foot of such drafts shall have the effect 
of and operate as an indorsement within the meaning 
of (he same Section ” 

In addition to tlic form of document above, 
some cheques have a note at the foot to the effect 
that the jcMMpt on the back must be stami^od, 
signed, and dato«t In other cases no reference 
all to a lecoipt appears on the face of the (.he/pie, 
but on the bark in<i\ be found a receipt such as— 

" h'ereivid fmm , the amount named on 

the face heieof " 


St iinp 


In (he case- where there lo no londition atlaclied 
to the oi'l'T to jtav, tlie (lie'jin i-. not cm hided 
from the d( liniliou given m llie \( 1 A mcie note 
.it Ih'i foot, or on the tiai. k. o' a clietpu; with lespect 
to a retei])!, and tin pr^sciue of a foim of uaeijU 
on the {lu-'jiie, so long as the oi<!<‘i to jia\' is um oii- 
ilitjon.il, 'loes not .illeit the natuit' of llie uiMiii- 
ment When the receipt is signeil, tlie signature 
is regard(‘<l Ity the b.iuloT as tin' nnhuserneiit 

f'ert.iin (lieques provide foi tln^ leiript bring 
signed jK I piocuiatioii 'llie following is an 
examph'- 

'■ Pay John Urown the sum name^ below if 
presintid within sit months fiom the date heieof 
duly stamped, sigmd, and dated 

" b’eceivid the sum of as per paithulais 

furnished 

"Tote — This rcciipt should be signed by the 
payee, but a per fnocuraiion disdiatge will f>e luiepied 
if guaianleed by the payee's banheis hi the case 
of a Lorporate body, the. reieipt must be signed on 
their behalf by an authorised o'hcer ?e//ns/’ position 
must be slated ” 

A receipt on a cheque, vvln'tlii-r upon the face or 
upon llie Itack, n.'iuii'sa Iwopeiint staiiqi pu l.\o 
]M‘im\ oiU''), if the amount i> {,2 .iinlovii, tini'ss 
the sigrn I of tin- leirijif exempted i>y law. 

A receipt bv a banker upon a bdl or cheque is 
exempt, piovnhsl it is given "in tin.- ordiiiiiry 
C()nis«- of his business as a I'ankor ’’ (Sei' l<rcrii‘i ) 

UKiLIPTS AiNh PAVMLMS A(<0t>TS.~An 

account of nlonoys received and paid duiing a 
state<l period. The account is op. ned with the 
balance m hand at ^he commencement of the 
period, and einlb with that in hand at tlic end of the 
period. 'Ihe items leceivcd anil j\aid during the 
period arc shown under apptopiia/c headings, the 
totals only under each heading being given For 
the pm ['ose of arriving at these totals the cash 
book is best kept m analysis foim. Thcbe state¬ 
ments are often only presented to sliow the dealings 
and final position of a treasurer or secretary for a 
certain period • 

The ilifToreiic.e between this ^oiount and an 
income and exjienditurc account is not gcncra'lv 
'quite understood, and rcfcrcmc to the latter should 
made 

An example of a reccij)ts and payments account 
IS given on th*' n-xt pag • 
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hear 

niuifti,' . 

, la. . 


c>. 


.... . y . f _ 

• t 





-u.- 


lu Ct ./>!.•: 

/ 

s 

d. 

ra\we>tt^. 

i 

1 

$. 

d. 

lo Cash at Jhink and in hand .. 

15li 

b 

b 

JU' b’ent, Ihites, I.ight, Iiisce., 

eti. 5J5 

0 

0 

,, l.ntranc e Fees .. 

74 

b 

b 

„ Salaries 

.. liso 

0 

0 

,, SubscxifttKins ., 

1.4Jd 

b 

H) 

„ Serv ants’W ages 

.. L'9b 

0 

0 

,, Ihliiard Room heeup!-. 

8b 

b 

b 

IVinling, S^aiioiu i V, et^. 

80 

b 

0 

,, ▼nm s, Sjlints, anil C ig.u ■' sold 

dOb 

b 

0 

,, I.egal Expenses 

18 

0 

0 

\ 




,, K’eixTiis to Hoimc A I'Uinituie 48 

b 

0 





,, W'lms, Spiiits, and Cigais 

.. 214 

0 

0 





,, Intere.sl on J.oans 

4b 

b 

0 





,, (dish at Hank and in hami 

.. 527 

b 

0 

c 

1,9.SU 

b 

b 


i I.OHO 

() 

0 


RKCDIVKK. -I hi-. IS tlic L'-Tiouil tuuiK- a|iplic'l 

to a pt-rscifi who is ncjU'intt >1 with tlio ohjci t ut 
takinu' ''arc of oi |>i ov iJiiii; for llic safety i-'f jiropcrty 
un<!u spcri.il (It. unistain cs 'Ihiis hiij^.ilioii niay 
be thicatcnc'I as to a ccrl.uii tsi..t(, ami it is 
iicfcssaiy th.it, pianhiii^ the ilispiitc, me one 
neutr.al prison shmihl be in llie position ol owiier 
so that othor jjarlies m:i\ not lx- intoiltTcd with, 
e ? , the tenants of a Urf^e cstati* I 'pon a pr<tpcr (ase 
hemp sIk'W’ii, tlie (ourt will older the appointment 
of a KseiMT Again, tlieie may I'C a icasonahle 
pr(>babilit\' tliat j>roj>eily may he flissij'ated or 
<lestroy<Ml, uidess the louit stej>s in and prevents 
any waste ^ The jumper »oursc is to get a lei river 
appointe<I Other rases ai<‘ those in whn h pro¬ 
ceedings are l^eing takim by delientiiie lioldeis 
against a joint-sto< k compsiny or whore property 
IS mortgaged and tlie moitgagor is in <i( fault m 
tlu' pa\'rneiit of th' moifgage monev. oi wlu-ie tlie 
)>ropul\' of ml.lilts nee<ls safegnaiding, or wh< re 
proceedings ;u e bi ing taken by way of equilabh' 
exci ution (v v ). 

In all lull the l.ist-menlioned tasi', and also in 
the 'ase of a moitgage, win'ii th<“ inoitg.igee has 
tin -1 ighl to <-M, 1 < ise Ins powei of sale, an appln ation 
may be made to the loutt for llic a['])omtment of 
a rerii\et inime<halely attci the.issue of the writ, 
and tile -i| iii'intment follows almost as a matter 
of course if it appe.ars just or convenient In the 
(.ase of ecjint.iblc execution (q v) a leciver is 
apjiointed when a creditor lias obtained jndginrrit 
against a d'‘btoi, and it apjicais that tin? debtor 
has interests in proi>erly wliuh cannot lie taken 
m execuli'm, e g , a life iiitciest in stooJes am) sliares 
held by trustees Such interests can only be roarhed 
by the appointment of a person to lei cive the same 
and pay the money into court towaids the satis¬ 
faction of the judgment. 

The reccu’cr in every case where he is ajijiointed 
b\ lh(“ couit nutst give secutit\ '1 lus is usually 
effected by means of a bond with two suicties. 
The latc of lemunc'iation, unless theie aie speci.T,J 
circnmst.'inces lonnected wnth the (.ase. is gcneially 
fixed at five per cent. The receiver's duties arc to 
take possession of the piopcrty and to keep full and 
piopor .accounts (^f ali dc<uings in conm-'-tion witli 
It so long as h(‘ is in possession A leeciver on 
comjdcting hjs security and going into juisscssion 
becomes an officer of the com f, ami any uitci ferera e 
with his possession renders tie- pcrsi/ii interfeiing 
liable to imprisonment for contimpt of court. No 


.issc 1 tion of i ighl (.111 exc iisi‘ mt< i tru m <' when om e 
the H'lt'ivei h.is been juit info j (.-■^e-.sion 

A ie(ei\'(T IS most fie(|uentlv iml willi in 'on- 
ms Uon with joint stock (om|>.imes It tin- .ill.uis 
of tile « ompanv at e in .1 pel dons stall', the (lelx ntui e 
holdeis ni.iv 'lesiie (o asset t then iieiils brdoie 
(omplete disaster oveil.ikes the biisim ss ^'et tt 
in.IV lie adv isable lh.it the business shouhl be (.in led 
on for .a jiciiod In sm h a (ir-e a U‘<(jv«'r is aji- 
jKunli'd wlio IS in.'i'k* managei .ilso, ami (lue must 
lie t.ikcn to s<-le. t a {xison <on\eisant with am) 
expeiienceil in llie j)aiti(uliU business (.h-m'ially 
the jmlge ajqioints the I'Cison nomin.ife<l by tlu* 
party making llie npplu.Uion foi lln' t('((‘ivet, 
who must, liowev(i. file an allid.iv it as to tlie fitness 
of the person wliom lie nornin.ili"., unless sonn- 
good reason can be shown bv the opjiosing jiaity 
against his fitne.ss. provision should alwavs be 
m:idc in tlio debenlnies as io the ex.u t position 
of the rei'eiver, foi it will di pend upon tli.it whetlu r 
the receiver is the agent of the (omp.iny oi of tlie 
'ielientuie-h'')Iders, and thus who iv, the paity to 
wh'tm lie must look for fiis remuneiation. 

'J he appointment of <1 nxeivei oi manager ( f tin- 
fuopetty o{ a eomjiany is to be notified to the 
regi.strai of (om|»anies Jfy the ('oin|iani(‘S 
(Con.solidalion) A't, J408 — 

" Section 94.—(I ) If any jicrson obtains an order 
for the ap|)oinlineiit of a ie<,<'iver oi m.uiagei of the 
projx'rly of a cornjiany, or appoints su. li a i eceivei 
or managu'r nmh'r any powets cojit.iined in any 
instruimnt, he sliall withm s(“ven davs from the 
date of tile ordei or of tli< a|ti)Oiiilnienl und'-r the 
()OWcrs (onlaitie'l in lh<- instiumeiU give noliee of 
the fact to the registrar of (ompann's, and the 
ri'gislrar shall, on jniyment of tlu' presiulred fee, 
ent'i the fat t in the register id mortgages and 
i harges 

“(2) If any person in.ik* s default in '(mijdying 
with the requiieincnts of this Section he shall lie 
liable l(j a fine not exceeding five jxmn'ls for eveiy 
day during which the default rontmues 

"95—(1 ) Ivveiy reccivei or manager of tlie 
property of a company wlio has been aj>j)ointed 
umicr the powers contained in any instinmcnt, anti 
wlio has taken possession, shall, <iive in eviiy 
half-year wliile he remains in possession, ami alst'i 
on cc.asing to a< t as leceiver or inanaj'er, file with 
the legjbtrar of tompanicb an absti.ut in the jue* 
scnbcd form of lus rcnij-ls and I'nMncnts duung 
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the period to whith the abstract relates, and shall 
also on ceasing to a< t as receiver or mai)i>ger file 
with (he ici'islrar notice to that cflecl, and the 
registrar shall enter the n(»ticc in the register of 
mortgages and (barges 

“ (2) Icvery rectivcr or manager who makes 
ilefault in (oinplving with the provisions of this 
>e<.tion shall be liable to a line not exceeding fifty 
poutKls 

pQiver tn hni;lAud to' Appoint Special Manager. 

" 1(51 —( 1 ) Where the ollinal receiver becomes 
the iKpiidalor of a company, whether provisionally 
jr othcrvnse, lie may, if satisfied that the nature 
of the estate or business of the company, or the 
interests of the (rcditois or contributories generally, 
require the appointment of a special manager of 
tile estate oi Imsiness of the company other than 
himself, apply to the Court to, and the Court may 
on such aj)pli< ation, appoint a special manager 
thereof to ai.t during suvh time as the Court may 
lirect, witli SIB h powers, including any of the 
powers of a iceciver or manager, as may be entrusted 
to him by the Court 

■■ (2) Ihc spc(.ial manager shall give such 
secuiilv and account in such manner .is the 13oard 
of Trade direct 

“(3) The special manager shall icvcivc such 
remuueration as may be fixed by Ibc Gout I 

Po-ojcr tn ilni^laud to Appoint Ofpcuil h'f'itiver as 

Receiver lor nfhenture Holders or Cxditors. 

■' lb2 Wlii'io ail appluation is made to the 
Couii to a[)pf)nit a lecciver on bidiall (d the deben¬ 
ture holdeis or other vrc'ditois of a company whuh 
IS being wound up by the Couit m Knglaml, the 
olleial KMcucr may be so appointed " 

A teteivci appointed by a moitgagce or incum¬ 
brancer and not l>y the couit, has on!> the powers 
confeiri'd on him by statute or agreement By 
the toi rner he has powei to rccei\ e all the income of 
the property of which he is apjiointed re<eivcr, by 
a(tB>n, distrc'^A, or otherwise, and to give receipts 
for pavmcnts He is entitled to Hiaige live per 
cent (oi his romuneiatirin, unless a lovvei rate is 
speufied in his .qipointment All rnonevs leiened 
must be em[)lo\ed first, in the discharge of latcs, 
taxes, .ind outgoings, next, in payment of his own 
commission and of premiums on policies and for 
repairs, ancl then, in j'dvment of the inteiost on 
the moitgage If there is any balance it goes to 
the moitg.igor 

riu-se mattcis aie of such extreme impoitance, 
that a jieison who is lihely to be appointed as 
receiver should lie made acquainted with his exact 
statutoi v i)osilion Ihc appointment, |>r>wers, 
remuneration, and duties of a leceivcr are tlius set 
out in the Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 
1881 — 

“ ScM,tion 24--{I) A mortgagee entitled to ap¬ 
point a receiver under the power in that behalf 
confeircsl by this A(t shall not appoint a receiver 
until he has become entitled to exercise the power 
of sale eonferred by this Act, but may then, by 
writing under bis hand, ajipoint suc.h ])eisoii as he 
thinks fit to be receiver. 

(2) The rc' civer shall be <lecmcd to be the 
'agent of the mortgagor ; and the mortgagor shall 
be solely responsible for the lecciver's .acts or 
defaults, unless the mortgage deed otherwise 
provulc.s 


" (3) The receiver shall have power to demand 
and recover all the income of the property of which 
he IS appointed receiver, by action, distress, or 
otherwise, in the name either of the mortgagor or 
of the mortgagee, to the full extent of the estate 
or interest which the mortgagor could dispose of, 
and to give efiectua) receipts, accordingly, for the 
same. ^ 

" (4) A person paying money to tfte receiver 
shall not be concerned to inquire whether any^case 
has happened to authorise the receiver to act. i 
" (5) The receiver may be removed, and a new 
receiver may b .* appointed, from lime to time, by the 
mortgagee by wTiting under his hand 

“ (6) The receiver shall be entitled to retain 
out of any money received by him, for his remunera¬ 
tion, and in satisfaction of all costs, charges, and 
expenses incurred by him .as receiver, a commission 
at such rate, not exceeding five per centum on the 
gross amount of all money received, as is 
spccilicd m his appointment, and if no late is so 
specified, then at ihe rate of five per ..entum on that 
gross amount, or at sueh higher rate as the Court 
thinks fit to allow, on application made by him for 
that purpose 

“ (7) Iho loceivet shall, if so due* ted m writing 
by the ntortg.igee, insuie and kcc)i msuied against 
loss or damage by fiie, out of the money received 
by him, .uiv buildinv^. el[e< ts. or propci ty < otnpnscd 
in the mortgage, whether aHixcd to the freehold or 
not, tieing of an insuiable nature 

“ (S) ihe rec'iivcr shall aj'ply all money 
receivi'd b) him as follows (namelv) : 

’■ (u) In dis( liargc of nil rents, taxes. i ates. and 
outgoings wlintever affecting the, mnrtg.agcd 
propel ty , and 

■■ (f;) 111 keeping down all annual sums or other 
payments, and the interest on all print ipal sums, 
h.u'ing priority to the mortgage in iiglit whereof 
he IS rec< iver , ami 

“ [c] In pa>ment of his commissicm, and ol the 
preiTuums on lire, life, or other insuiant es, if any, 
properly pav.able under the morteage deed or 
under this A< t, and the cost of executing necessary 
or ])r()[)ei iei)airs directed in writing by the 
mortgagee , and 

•' (J) In payment of the interest aecnung due 
in respect of any principal mcmey due under the 
mortgage : 

and shall pay the lesidue of the money rcseivcd by 
him to the person who, but for the possession of 
the iceciver, would have Ifbcn entitled to receive 
the im ome of the moitgagcsl property, or who is 
otherwise entitled to that j.ropcrty " (See 
MokrevoE )*• 

The appointment of a rei eivcr by a moitgagce 
saves the latter from/nany risks in connection with 
the mortg.aged propci ty to which he would be 
exposed if he luinself went into possession. 

ki:ti:iVF«, OFFICIAL. — , (See Official 

Ul.CMVFR ) 

RECKIVKR OF STOLEN GOODS.— Any person 
who receives any chattel, money, C'r other propel ty 
whatsoever, the stealing, obtaining, embezzling, or 
(hspoMiig of whuh is a felony, either at common 
law or by virtue of the larceny Act. 1916, knowing 
the same to h.iv’e been feloniously stolen, obtained, 
embezzled, oi disposed of, is himself guilty of 
felonv 

The receiving of stolen goods is an extremely 
common otTcncc. and as it often happens that the 
actual thief is not able to be taken rc«l-handed. 
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justice would be frequently defeated unless the 
otience of receiving was put prominently forward 
This IS so much so that when a person is charged 
with theft there is always ^second count added 
that he received the goods well knowing them to 
have been stolen. TTicn, if the theft itself cannot 
be Brought home to the prisoner he may be 
convicted on the second count 

In all cases of receiving it must bo proved, first 
of all, that^lhe goods, etc , wcio taken out of the 
possession of the owner. Then if the stolen good.** 
art found within a short ]>(‘riod alter tlie Liiccny in 
thtf possession of a jicison. tliat person must show 
how he beiaiue possessed of them Ihe burden ol 
proof (t; V ) IS upon him If he satisfies the court 
that he came bv them lionestly, all well and good . 
but if not. he is guilty of a suhsiautive lelony 

Wlicn stolen goods arc fmind uj)on an .utused 
person, a scai^li warrant (7 e ) ni.iv be obtained, 
un<!er whiv-h the law will authonse tlie dwclUng- 
pku c of the a<.cnsed being scaiclud, in urdei t> 
discovt I. it possible, any olliei pr^pi i{\ whi. Ii may 
have liecn st'deii 

Under <eilain 111 cum^tanci's, intn wlm h it is 
iinncccssaiy locntei, as it lOtuetiis ])iactj'e and 
[iroccduie.a piisonci i Iiarged with km ei\mg may he 
dealt with b\ a court of summai v jmisdi.iion (7 v ) 

UnCKlVIMil NDTIiS.—'llu-se aie the dociinienti. 
wlui Ii aie addies.sed by a shippei to the chief otli 'er 
of a ,shij*, ie<iiicsting him to t.ike on board (a-rlain 

b[)CM ifle 1 IMIOfU 

rk(t:i\tn(j order. —A h.inki upley iietition 

results in what is called a " leieiving cadei *’ if the 
pra\e:' o! tiic petition !> gianted , and tlie oidcT 
will liM made on the petition cillui of a eie<ht()r or 
of the .lebtos himself ihe oidei depiives cieditois 
of then remedies against (he debtoi After it i.s 
made, no cie.litor to wdiom tin' debloi is indebted 
in respo't ot any del)t piovalde in I*ankru[)(^ y has 
any remedy against the jiropeily c>r pm son of the 
debtoi in respect of the de!-t, nor i an he (nmmein e 
anv ai (ion or othci legal piocc'udings unless with 
leave of tile court, and on sin h terms as tlie couit 
may impose Neveitheless a receiving oish'r dties 
not atfeet the power of any set.uied creditor to 
realise or otlunwise* deal witii his security m tlie 
same in.innei .is he would have been entitled to 
realise 01 deal with it li.id this ji.irt of llie Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act not been passed. Fmthcr, it does not 
operate as a st.ay of an action already commenced, 
although It will jircvent the plaintiff m such an 
action obtaining execution on his ]u<lgment Nor 
does a leceiving orcler*enahlo a debtor to es( ape 
imprisonment for non-]>ayiiient of trust moneys 
• Upon a iccc'iving older being made, the oi'Ik lal 
rcceivci Is constituted receiver of #ic debtor’s 
property. He may also cxcuise the powers of an 
inteiim receiver if the eouit orders , and whete 
there IS an adjudication, he is inteiim rcccavci until 
the trustee is appointed. Again, if there is no 
^adjudication, or a vacancy in the oftice of trustee, 
the official receiver can exercise the functions of 
the trustee. The fact that there is an lush or S( ob h 
bankruptcy m existence does not limit Lnglish 
jurisdiction to make a receiving order. 

A receiving order is prepared by the registrar. 
If made on a creditor's petition, it must describe 
the nature and date of the alleged a< t of bank¬ 
ruptcy. while it must also require the debtoi to 
attend before the official receiver at tlie projier 
time. It is the duty of the ofiicial receiver to cause 
a copy of the order to be seivcd on the debtor 


The fact of a receiving order having been made is 
communicated to the Board of Trade by the proper 
o.ftcer, and is then advertised. 

If the act of bankruptcy upon vshich the reccuving 
order is to be founded is failuio to comply with tlic 
conditions of a bankiuptcy notuc', the* comt has 
no powtT to make the ordei if llic bankrupt is 
taking steps to have tlie nollee set ar-ido. It the 
creditor who is seelcing to have the oider made is 
unsvKi essful, he must bear the costs; but if an 
Older IS made, then the cost* au' to he* taxed, and 
.ire payable oot of the [ucneeds of the cstale in 
tlie nianuei provided foi by the inKt, 

Where application is m.ulc* to tin' couil foi tlic 
(ommilt.U tci prison of <i de!*toi who has made 
def.iult 111 iiayment of any debt, 01 instalment of 
anv' debt due fiom him m puisuaiKt' ol any c^rdei 
or judgment, llie court may dediiK* to (ummit, 
and in lieu tlu'ieof, with the consent of the judg¬ 
ment < U'ditor, may make a, leciiving older against 
the debtor In such a c.ase the debtoi k deemed 
to have? (ominitted an act of banlviujiby An 
ordei in lie u (d loiiiinittal < .in only be .ij’()lu’cl foi 
by a jiidgnuMit ciedilor, and it c.miiol be in.icle 
without picjof of the ch'btoTs ineaiiM 

An appe.ii lii’S .igainst a lecciviii;,' oidoi The 
notice of ajipral must l)e seived, .ind iIk* appeal 
miKt be . 1 'tu.illy set down for luaiiug williin 
lv\c-nl\ -one days 

'llie 111 cunist.iiu es iii vvhn h a receiving oidei 
m.iy lie rescindiMl 01 aunullid aie biielly these: 
If It .ippe.ii s to th(‘ court by wlm It ^.u< h okJct u.is 
made, upon an .ipphcation by llv oliii i.d kmc-ivct, 
or anv cicditoi 01 otliei peisons inliiesIcMl, (liat .1 
m.ijoiitv ot the (leditors aie ic-siileiil ui htolkmd 
c»r licl.iiid, .iiiii (li.it, fiom the silti.ilion of tin 
projicrty 01 otlu-r (.iiises, lus est.ite .uid ehccts 
oilgiit to bo distiibiitecl among the creditois uiidei 
Ihe Jkuikrupt l^.iws of S'<4land 01 Ireland, the 
court, afti-i such iixjuiiv as to it sh.dl seem fit, 
rnav rc'vind the* leceiving ordei and stay all pio- 
ccMMlmgs oil, or dismiss Ihe j'elitiou upon such 
Ic'rins, if .iny, as the comt ni.i)' tliink lit. A 
rec'civing older will aisc) be lesiind.''! or annullocj 
where the comt sanctions a ccjiiiposition 01 scheme, 
(See Composition ok Sciij-mf. of Arranoi mknt.) 

Again, the comt may re.simd the order on tlic 
rcqirc'sentation of the c.ieditcjrs, but it may decline 
to lesi ind if the oliicial ic< eiver ojiposcs because he 
IS not s.'itisfied with the debtor's comim t. Among.st 
other things, the conduct of the deditor and the 
causes of lus ins{»lveucy must he closely con- 
skIcicmI An cndei w.is icscindcRl wdure Die dcbloi’s 
father h.ad paid the (icditois lOs in the £, and 
they had withdrawn Ihc-ir ])roofs and released the 
'leldor, but lescission was lefused, although the 
ilebtor liad j’aul the petitioning creditor’s costs and 
debt, and had obtained lus consent to the order 
being les Hided. It is a matter lor ^lie alisoluto dis¬ 
cretion ol Die court m eacli j).arti'ul.ir case In 
one case the court rescinded an okIit wJicie the 
debtor w.is undisch.irgccl under three jnevious 
|jankrii|it( ICS, in two of wluch he liad Iiimsclf 
petitioned with the view of ev.ading committal 
orders dliat was on the ground that the re<_civing 
onler was an abuse of the process of the court. 

The- following aie the sections of (he I5ankruj)t'v 
Act, ]914, whic h deal with tin- banki upU )■ petition 
and the making of a leceiving oider— 

Jurisdiction to make Receiving Ordtr 

“ 3. Subject to theconditionshercinaftci specilieiJ, 
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if a debtor commits an act of bankruptcy the 
Court may. on a bankruptcy petition being pre* 
sent<-(l eitln.T l)v a cieditor or by the delitor, make 
an onler. m this A< t called a receiving order, for 
the protection of the estate. 

Conditions vn which Creditor may Petition. 
■'4—(1) A creditor shall not be entitled to 
present a bankruptcy petition against a debtor 
unless— 

“ (u) The debt ojs’ing by the debtor to the 
pr>titi<)mng (reditor, or, if two of more creditors 
join in the j>< tilioii, the aggregate amount of 
fields owing to the scveial petitioning creditors, 
amounts to lifty jiouiifls. and 

“ (/-) 'I he flebl IS .1 Inpudated sum, payable 
either iininedi.itely or at some ccitaiii future 
lime, ami 

“ (r) '1 h-' ai t of li.inkruptf y on \vhi< h the peti¬ 
tion IS gi oiiiidi d lias (H enrred within Ihtee monlh.s 
liefoie llm pi esenlation of tin; jietition, and 
" (</) 'rile debtor is domn lied in I'ngland, or, 
within a y<‘ar befoie the date of the presentation 
ot th'.- petition, has oi'hnaiily u sideti or had a 
dwelling-house or jdace of business in h'ngland, 
or (e\i-ejtl in tin' »-e fif .a jn-rsfiii donm iled ui 
Sioiliml f>r litland, or a turn <jr p.iiln<-islap 
hac'uig its pi im ip.d ji'.u e of Inisim ■^s ni Si othiml 
or lulamll h,i •. i.niitd on bm.uus^ ni 1‘iigl.iml, 
pemoiially or 1)\' naans of an .'gint or inanagei, 
or (esc^pt as afori-.anl) is oi witlnn tlie s.unc 
peiiod ii I' b('f 11 a meinhei of .i lain oi p.utnei- 
^lap of jH-isoiis whu.h ha^ eaiiu'd on biisauss ni 
Idi'd-ind by naans ol a j'.utnei or p.iilnuj, or 
■ Ml .igf-iit or in.iii.tgf r, 

\or, where a died of .ui.uigeiuent has bemi 
exeiaileil, shall a (icditor l)i' enlUled to ])i«si.nt 
a bankiupti\ julilnm foundc.l on the cxeuaioii 
ol the dei d, OI on aa\ iC la i ai 11 < naiaUti. <1 by the 
debtoi in the i oiiise or for tbe jnu)^o^e of the jno- 
I eislaigs j)i eliuanai y to the executufii of the 
ileeil, 111 lascs cslaie he is jirohibitcil lioni so 
doing bv the law lor the lane being in lorcc 
ulalaig to deeils of aiianeLimml 
“ ( 2 ) 11 the pelita>ning cieddur is a secured 
(re<htor, he must, in his {letitani, eithei state that 
he IS willing to gi\c up las seiunty for tlu“ benefit 
of the ircditois in the event of the debtor being 
adjudged bankrupt, or give an estimate of the value 
of Ills seuinly. In the lattei case, he may be ad¬ 
mitted as a petitioning (.leditor to the extent of 
the balance of the debt due to him, aftei tieducting 
the value so estimated in the same manner as if he 
were an unsecured rrcditor. 

Proceedings and Order on Creditor’s Petition. 

" S —(1) A creditor’s ]>etition shall be verifietl 
by affidavit of the creditor, or of some jicrson on 
Ins behalf having knowledge of the facts, and 
served m the prt's* ubed manner 

“ f2) .\t the hearing the Court shall loquire 
proof of the debt of the petitioning cieditor.of the 
sei \ Kc of the petition, and ol the act of bankruptcy, 
or, if iiK'ie than one act <■)! bankruptcy is alleged 
m the jv-tition, of some one ol the alleged acts of 
bankruptcy, and, if satisfied with the j)roof, may 
make a leC'-uing order in pursuance ot the petition. 

“ (d) If fill.' Court IS not satisfied \nth the proof 
pif the petitioning c u'ditor’s debt, or ol the act of 
bankiuj'ti \, Ol of the sciMco ol tbe petition, or is 
satisfied la the debtor that he is able to j'ay his 
debts, or that for other suflicient cause no order 


ought to be made, the Court may dismiss the 
petition 

“ (4) When the act of bankruptcy relied on is 
non-compliance with^i bankniptcv noticb to pay, 
secure, or compound for a judgment debt, or sum, 
ordered to be paid, the Court inav, if U thinks lit, 
stay or diMinss, the potilion on th«' gioiind that an 
appeal IS jiending from the judgment or order, 

(vS) W liere tlie debtor appear-, on tl?.' petition, 
and dentes that he is indebted to the jiclitioiuT, 
or that he is indcbteil lu such a sum as would 
justify the jH'tilioiier in pieseiumg a laUtiAUi 
against him, the Court, on '.lu h .sccuiitv (if an\) 
lieing given as the ( miit may ie(|ui!e Ini pavment 
to the pi'titioiur of an\ (h lit whuJi inav be e4.d>- 
hshei! ugaimd Inm m due course of law. ami of llie 
costs of establishing the debt, ni.u, in^lc-ad ol di-- 
niissing tin- petition, ->ia\’ all proccdine-' cm the 
jietilion toi such turn- .is ina\ be ro.pnud 1 ir 
tiled of the (pustioii iclating to the ch bi 

" (b) \\ Ik II [iK.iec'c'cliiigs arc' slaved, the (ou:t 
inav, if li\ 1 ! .mon of the delav’ < au --i d bv tin- sf.u’ 
of juoceedines or loi anv' cdluT c .iiise 11 thinks just, 
in.ike .1 icieutng older on the p. IiIkmI of some 
other cjediloi, and shall thiieiip-m h,l•^,||ls^, on 
sueli lei m-. . 1-1 it tllinks just, tin- p' 1 it lou la v, im li 
)Uo« > c dings liavc lx < ii st.LVed as alou i 1 

(7) \ cicditoi’s jxtition sluill mU. aliii prc'- 
sentinent, be wilhdi.ucn wUluaiL tlie have ol llie 
t'ourl. 

Debtor's Petition and Order Theieon. 

“ (i —(1) .V (h'btor’s [letition shall allege that 
the debtor is nn.iblc to pay Ins delds, and the 
presentation thcuof shall be clocmed an act of 
banUruptc y without the ]>i cvious filing itc- the debtor 
of .anv dec iaration of inability to ])av hi-, debts, and 
the Coiiil shrdl theieupon m.ike a ic-ening older. 

“(2) A debtor’s petition shall not, after 
presentment, be withdrawn without the- leave of 
the Cciui t. 

Etject of Receiving Older. 

" 7 —(1) On tlie m.iking c.if a leceivnig r-nlei an 
ofticial receiver shall be theiebv constituted leceiver 
of thf“ jirojiei ty ot the <It'btor, and therealUr, except 
as directed by this Act, no c’^editor to whom the 
debtor is indebted in respect of any debt proveable 
in bankruptcy shall h.avc any remedy against the 
pro])crty or person c>{ thi* debtor in respect of thc^ 
debt, or shall commence any action or other legal 
proceedings unless with the leave of the Court and 
on such terms as the Courf may impose 

" (2) Hut this section shall not allc>rt the 
power of any secured crc'ditor to realise or otherwase 
deal with his security m the same manmi as he 
would have be<‘n entitled to resaUse or deal with it 
if this Section had net been passed 

Discretionary Powers as to Appointment of 
Receiver and Stay of Proceedings. 

“ 8 —(1) The Court may, if it is shown to be 
nccc'ssary for the protection of the estate, at any 
time after the luesentalion of a banki upti y petition, 
and before a receiving order is made, appoint the 
official receiver to be interim i ccoiver of the jiroperty 
of the' debtor, or of anv part thereof, and direct him 
to take immediate possession thcieof or of any 
part thereof " 

The official receiver may, if necessary, appoint a 
special m.anager of a debtor’s estate to act until a 
trustee IS appointed. (Section 10) 
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Every receiving onler must be gatetted, and 
advertised m a local paper. (Section 11 ) 

Debtor's Statement of Affairs, 

" 14.—*(1) Where a receip-’ing order is made 
against a debtor, he shall make out and submit to 
the official leceiver a statomeiit of and in relaliou 
to hjs affairs in the ]>rescribed form, vcnfieil by 
affidavit, and showing the pai tu uhus of the didder’s 
assets, debts, an<l liabilities, the n.imes, lesideuccs, 
and occfiffttions of hi.s cieditors, (he siM unties ludil 
by yu-m rcspiH lively, the da1<‘s when tlie hecunlics 
vys’c 1 esjiectively givi'n, and su<h fuithn oi other 
information Ui may be prescnbeil oi as tlie oJInial 
receiver mav lequire 

“( 2 ) Tlie stalemeiit shall be so Mil)inilltd 
within the following times, namely— 

*’ (i) Jf the (<i(|ei is made on file piditionof the 
d(d)fof, within thiee d.iN s (lom the (.kite of the 
ord( 1 

" (n) If the Older is ma'le on the ]H'titn'n of 
a ere<jitf>r, williin sectn (hi)-, frtnn thi* date of 
tile oider.” 

Ikit (lie < <nii t may, m either uise, for spcti.il 
re<isons, extend the time 

“ (d) If (In* debtoi tail; witliunt le.isonalile 
exi Use to <(.inply with the i (‘ipm cnic nts ol tins 
Station, the Court may, on the applnalion of the 
olhual usencr, or of any i.ietlitoi, adjinlge him 
I'anki ujit 

“( 1 ) An\' peismi st.iling himself in willing to 
be a cii'dilor of lli<- b.inkiiipt ni.iy, pn-.muilly m 
t>V agent. ins[W(t this stati meiit at all leasonable 
turn s, and (alvo .iiu' cope I hci e.)f or < xl i .u I (liei e- 
fioni, but .lay peisoii miti nlhlully so staling liimself 
to Ijo a iiediloi sliall lx* guilty of a (rmlenipt of 
Couit. and ^hait be piuii-shnide aciordinglv on the 
a[)j'ln al ton of the ti uslee Ol ollu lal rci ei \ ei " (Si e 

liANKKl'I'K V ) 

UECirHfX'ITY.—This is a term wlmh has been 
much usi'it 111 (lie contio\elsies whn h ha\'e aiiscn 
HI modi rn (inn. s i.i ^oniu-i (ion with 1 he lai tIf wars 
Ixlwis ii nations It signihes a spci les o| .uiange- 
nuiit Ixlivem <(iiintMes by wdiuh an agteMiienl is 
a'liv’d at tii.it each will admit tlie gooils of tlie 
oilier upon speiial terms, although a high tanlf 
m.iy more oi Ic'ss e\< hide the goods of oilier coun- 
tii'.s Altlioii'di, as state*! above, (lie {pieslion of 
reiiproiity lias lome miieh intO|vogue in rec<‘nt 
times, the priiKiple was put foiward in a pro¬ 
minent manner in the earlv part of the nineteenth 
century, espcLiallv in rdafum to shijiping, at the 
time when Mr Hu.->kissyn, Im wa.s a mo.st strenuous 
advovate of the theory, was President of tlie Poaid 
of Trade He was strongly of opinion that the 
one wav of (ighting liostilo foreign f^iiti.s was by 
the imposition of letahalory tariils Jt has been 
maintained that, l>y tlic ado[>tion of Free Trade (71/.), 
Great Britain has jiiaccd herself m sm li a position 
that she (.an no longci l.)aigam on ilic lines of 
recipro< ity. This assumption led to the use of the 
I'an Traders, p<»ple who w<‘rc opjiosed to “ one¬ 
sided free trade,” and W'lio lia\’e ailvowiti'd retalia- 
torv measuies in (>ider to bung alxnit l-'iet- i'lade in 
reality. There is no iloiibt that when I'lee J'ladc 
was adopteil by Great Ihifain it was expei ted that 
other nations would follow suit, and that she 
woul 1 be granted reciprotlty m tins wav. As a 
mattei of history this has not taken jdaie 'Jhe 
majonty of tliosc who havr; favoured i ei iprof ily 
and fair trade have now placed tliemsclves under the 
banner of Tarift Reform (qv). 


RECOGNISAN'CE.—Tins is a legal teim signifying 
an acknowledgment of a debt which is due to the 
Crown. When a Ceiie comes befoie a court of 
summary junsiliction {qv.). in the shape of a pre¬ 
liminary trial, the witnesses who give their evi¬ 
dence, am! whose e\idenco is taki'ii down in 
writing—tlie wliolo of the evidence foiming what 
arc call<‘tl the depositions—aio bound over in 
their own lecogmsanceH to app<‘ar and to give 
cvidome at the asstiies nr the (piailn sessions to 
wliulv the piisoner is lomnytted toi dial Again, 
it a til.in g*’t s b.ul for aiiotlu-t, he is boiiiul over in 
reeogni^aiu es to piodiwe (he litHp ut tin* j>iison<'r 
III (.iue louise toi tii.il A piisoitii is tieqnenllN' 
bound <0'i in liis own 1 is ognis.uu .-s, titlici to 
appe.u .it siiine inline time to (alie lie Inal 01 to 
ke<“p the p<'ai c .Ml tlx si’ ionstilnte debts du(* to 
tlie Clown, .Hid llxv l.ei (.nno due nniitedi.ilol)’ 
if the < oiuhtions aie not stii» tly lutlilU ii 

KKCO.NSTIH’f'TlON.—A joint si*., k M.in[>an\ 
may often lind it-.e]) in a st.ite i>\ i nibai 1 .issmenl 
Ihiongh la* k ol lapit.d or (Inouih othei (lunni- 
st.ini es, and mav de-.iie to expaml its opeiations in 
vanoiis WMN’s \':.nn, tlwie lna^• b' <i d*sne to 
ainalg.imale wiih oni' or nnue otlii 1 (oinj>ames, 
,iiid thus nuigi' Mweial biisinesst'. 111(0 orn' mw 
cojiijianv dills e. (.niud out bv iiu .ms ol wh.it 
IS known .Is I Cl ons( 1 ii< Ill'll 1 he r-ld < oinpany is 
tiist ol all wound up, ;;'‘ii'iall\ \ oluiil.11 ilv, and a 
new loinpaiu' is < si.d )li du d flu oUl busiiU'ss is 
sol<l to (be new I oil!paid’ will' li n lo b'- « si.d'lishi’d, 
.iiul, in oid'-i to (Ills, a j<(t\\‘i 1'-. i.oiiu-liines 

iiiseited III llu‘ iiiemoi.iniliim ot .i.-ouaUon. 

Anothei nu tbo'l is un<ler b<-i don 1 ‘I 2 tg (lie 
Companu's (('<<nsolid.il ion) A't, ptbS, v. hu li i cj'l.n < s 
Secfions 1(>1 .uui Id 2 of llu' ( oinp.mus ,\i.(, 1 S ()2 
Very (.ueful lefeiciue shoiiiil be lll.ide to tills 
section, .uui its pio' rsiuiis iniisl < .ueliilb b(' slndicrJ 
It IS as follow's— 

” ( 1 ) Wlu-ie a ( oinjMun' is pioposed to be, 01 
in < 0111 se of Ixiny. w'oniui up .dtoiu’llier vol- 
untanh', aiul llio whole 01 pai t of its i>iisiness or 
piopeitv IS piopose<l to he ti.inshn-d or sob) 
to anothei coinp.iny (111 tins sei (7011 tailed the 
transferee company), tlie liquid.itor of the first- 
menlioiRsi company (m tins set lion 1 ailed the 
transferor (oinp.iny) m.iy. with the s.imlion of a 
sped.ii resolution of that lomp.uiv, tonferring 
eith<-r a gdiei.al autlionty on the liquidatirr 
or an .authority in respect of anv ]>arlicular 
airaiigement, rei.eive in compens.Hnjn or part 
compensation for tlic transfer hi sale, sJiares, 
polities, or oilier like intcicsts in the liansfeiec 
company, for distnlnition among the memhois of 
the transferor company, or may iniler into any 
other arrangement whereby Hie memtxTS of the 
transferor company may, in heu <-f receiving 
ca.sli, .sluires, policies, or other liki; interests, or in 
addition llicrcto, jiarticipate m tlie profits of 
or receive any other benefit from tlie transferee 
company. 

” ( 2 ) Any sale or arrangcmeiil 111 jiursuance 
of this section shall be binding on the members 
of the tiansfcrfir tomjiany. 

*' (.d) If any number of the tiansfeioi eoinpany 
who did not \ote in favour of the sptcial resolu¬ 
tion at either of the moetint’S Iiehl foi passing 
and confiiming the same, expresses )iis dissent 
therefrom in willing ad«Jress<‘d to tlie liquidator, 
and left at the registeied ollu e ui tiie tompany' 
within seven davs after the confirmation of llie 
resolution, he may requite the liquidator cithci 
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to abstain from carrying the resolution into 
cflcit, or to purchase hjs interest at a price to 
be <letcrmine<l by agreement or by arbitration in 
nianner jirovuled by this section. 

•' (4) If tlic hcjuidator elects to purchase the 
member's interest, the purchase money must be 
jtanl hefoK' the company is dissolvcil, and be 
raised by tlie liquidator in such manner as may 
be dctrimined by spe( lal resolution 

“ (S) A special r<-so]ution shall not be invalid 
for the jmi}'"M'S of fins section by reason that it is 
passed licfor<.‘ or (on-uncn11y with a lesolution 
|oi winding up the (ompany, or for appointing 
lB)iii(l.ito:s , !mf, if an order is made within 
.1 yi ai foi winding up the comfiany by or subject 
to tlie supervision of the (,oiirt the special 
resolution shall not l)e valul unless sanctioned 
by th« .<mit 

■' (b) 1m. ! fill* ]>mposes ol an arbilr.ition under 
tins s'sli'm tlie jirovisums of the Companies 
(daiisi s (_ons(.ii(l.iUon Act, 1845. or, in the (ase 
(if a winding U}) in Siotlaml, the Companies 
Cl.iiises Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, with 
resjicct to the s«‘ttlcmcnt of dis}mles by aibiLra- 
tion, shall be incorjioialed with this Act . and in 
the (.onsti U( tion of thosi* juovisions this Act 
sliall bo dei med to be thi* spd lal A( t, and 
'‘the (ompany*’ shall mean tin* tr.insfmoi 
(ompany, and any aiijiointmenl by the said 
incotj)oi.ite(l I'lovisions dircited to be made 
uii'ler the hand of the secretary, or any two of 
the di’cctois, mav be made under Ibe hand of 
the hqaidatoi, oi if Ihcro is more than one 
iujiiidator then of any two or mote of the 
h(]uid.ilors ” 

As to “ I ec onstt uction " and “amalgamation.” 
th<‘ head note of In South /Ifrtcan Supply and 
Cold Storay,c C'Unpany, iqi)4. 2 Ch 288, may be 
(juoted : “ N’cillu'r ‘ ieconstriiction ' nor ‘amal¬ 
gamation ' has any dcfinit<‘ legal moaning Hach 
wold IS a commercial and not a legal term, and 
oven as a commercial term has no exact definite 
meaning Where an undertaking is being carried 
on by a company, and is in substance })iescrvcd 
and tiansfcrreil not to an ontsuku but to anothoi 
company, consisting substantially of the same sliare- 
holdcrs, with a view to its being continued by the 
tiansfcreo conqjany, that is a rci cmslnn tioii , and 
It IS none th(‘ loss a icconstnic tion bocauS(‘ all its 
assets do not pass to the new or tosuscitatod com- 
panv, and all the shareholders of the transferor 
company are not shareholdcis in the transferee 
company, and the liabilities of the transferor com 
pany are not taken o\ or by the tiansfei c.c company. 
To constitute ‘ amalgamation ' there must bo a 
blending of substantially two or more existing 
undertakings into one uiulerlaking, the sliai c'hoklers 
of each blending comi'iany becoming substantially 
the shareholdcis in the company w’hich holds the 
blended undertakings, and there may be amal¬ 
gamation either by the transfci of two or more 
undertakings to a new com]i.inv, or by the transfer 
of one Ol more nndei t.ikings to an existing company. 
It IS not necessary that a resolution foi winding up 
should refer to *rcconstiuction 'or ‘ amalgamation,’ 
in order to constitute a ‘ winding un foi the purpose 
of roconstru>-tion or amalgamation, but the purjiosc 
of the winding up may be gathered from the whole 
of the c'lrcumstanccs which result m reconstruction 
or amalgamation ” 

Reconstruction can take place m certain cases 
without the necessity of winding up under the 


pow'crs given in Section 120 of the Companies Act, 
1908 

RECONVEYANCE.— When land is mortgaged, 
the legal mortgage {qM.), conveys the legal estate 
in the land from the mortgagor to the mortgagee 
When, however, the debt which is created is repaid, 
the mortgagee transfers the land again to the mort¬ 
gagor by means of what is called a reconveyance 
But if there is no reconveyance, and after the 
mortgage debt has been repaid the mort|Ki^r is in 
actual possession, he gets the legal estate re-vested 
in him after a period of twelve yeais by icasoh of 
the Statutes of Limitation (See LiMirATiojf 
Statu rr.s or) 

Whole land has been mortgaged to a budding 
sodely, the receipt of the society on tlu* moitgage 
deed itself acts os a reconveyance of the property 
mentioned in the deed Such a reconveyance is 
exempt from stamp duty. 

Where a mortgagoi is entitled to rc<kem, he has, 
by Mrtue of the Conveyancing an<l Law of Piopeity 
Act, 1881, ])owcr to re<juir<‘ the mortgagee, instead 
of r<Hon\'eying. to assign the moitgage debt and 
convey the mortgagcil pioperty to any third })eison. 

In the (.ise (>f an ctiuitablc mortgage, when the 
debt is lepaid. no rc(on\e)ancc is necessarv As a 
second mortgage is an equitable muilgage the same 
remaik applies, but theie should be an o!dinai\ 
stamjied receipt showing that the moncA’ has been 
rejiau) 

'i'he stamp <!utv u|>on a re( onve\ am c is sixpcnci' 
for cvciy /.Ibb, and fiartional part of £l00, of the 
total amount of the immeN’ at an) lime sei.ured 
(See M()ri(;a(,e) 

ItECBRIL ('01 UT OF.—(Sec Court or Kixord ) 

UECOUOEIl- ihis is a judicial offirci, whoso 
legal jKtsilion is now concerned wifli ciimm.il 
niatteis affcitmg the borough to winch he is 
aj-tpointed Theie are olhei mattcis, es[-)eciallv 
rating, whuh arit lefnicd to him by way "f appeal 
His ceieinonial duties art* few, the most iinpoitant 
being that of leading the ad'Ircss of the boiough 
to the Sovcicign whenevoi a state visit is ])aul to 
the borougli 

The rec.order of a borough piesides at quarter 
sessnms (qv). He is appointed by the Crown 
on the advice of the Home Secretary He must bo 
a bariistei of at least live years' standing In 
|)ractice, no bar^'istcr is ajqiointcd unless he is 
also a member of the circuit {q v ) in which the 
borough IS situated The salaries of recorders 
vary greatly, and thev aie paid by the borough 
council By the Municipal Corporation Act. 1882, 
the amount is fixed by the Home Secretary, but 
the sum must not exceed that whuh the council 
has dcclared*itsclf willing to jxay m the jietition 
presented to the Government for the establishment 
of a court of qiiaiter sessions With the consent 
of the Horne Secretary the salary may be increased 
In certain boroughs, but very few, the salary is 
nil, whilst in others, particularly Luerpool and 
Manchester, the remuneration • is exceedingly 
handsome for the amount of work that has to be 
done. 

The Recorder of the City of London occupies a 
peculiar jiosuion. He is appointed by the Aldermen 
of the City of London, but he cannot act until 
the ajijiointmcnt is confirmed by the Crown. His 
salary is /4.00U a year. His position is little inferior 
to that of a judge of the High Couit. He is the 
principal judge of the Mayor’s Court {qv.), and he is 
also one of the judges at the Central Criminal 
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(irACStlllLk OF kCCONVkVAHCK OF MOUTGACkD LkASSHOLDS BY WDOMIUIBMl ON tKB IIOBTOAO* DUUJ] 

THIS INDENTURE made the day of One 

thousand nine hundred and 

BETWEEN the within-named Alfred Brown of the one part and 
the within-named Charles Dixon of the other part 

WITNESSETH that in consideration of all interest on the 
within-mentioned sum of £2000 having been paid up to the date 
of fhese presents and of the sum of £2000 now paid by the said 
Charles Dixon to the said Alfred Brown (the receipt whereof the 
said Alfred Brown doth -hereby acknowledge as being in full 
discharge of all principal moneys and interest secured by or now 
owing under the within-written indenture) the said Alfred Brown 
AS MORTGAGEE doth hereby ASSIGN SURRENDER AND RELEASE unto the 
said Charles Dixon 

ALL AND SINGULAR the hereditaments and premises comprised 
in or demised (1) by the within-written indenture or which are 
now by any means vested in the said Alfred Brown subject to 
redemption by virtue of the said indenture (2) to the intent that 
the term of years granted by the within-written indenture may 
merge in the term of years granted by the within-recited inden¬ 
ture of lease and become extinguished and that the said heredita¬ 
ments and premises may henceforth be held by the said Charles 
Dixon his'executors administrators and assigns discharged from 
the said sum of £2000 and the interest thereon and all moneys 
now or at any time owing on the security of the within-written 
indenture and from all charges claims and demands thereunder or 
otherwise howsoever 


IN WITNESS whereof the said parties hereto have hereunto 
set their respective hands and seals the day and year first 
above written , 


ALFRED BROWN 



CHARLES DIXON 



(1) If,the mortgage was by assignment, substitute 
'assigned" for "demised." 

(2) If the mortgage was by assignment, say: 

"TO HOLD the said hereditaments and premises hereby assigned 
UNTO the said Charles Dixon his executors administrators and 
assigns for all the residue now unexpired of the term of years 
granted by and subject to the rent and covenants by the lessee, 
reserved by and contained in the within-written indenture of 
lease" 
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Court. He charges the grand jury at the sittings 
of the latter (but see Jury), but, in practice, he 
cannot try the more serious charges, such ns nuinlcr 
or man^aughter. Ceremonially he is the olhcial 
spokesman of the Corpor.itior\p>f the City of f^ondon 
aECORDS,— These are the whole collection of 
documenta|of a public nature, which have reference 
to the bhfory and the government of the nation 
By the Public Record OITice Act. 1838, they arc 
defined ^as “all rolls, rcconls. wills, pjo<-codings, 
decrees, flilLs, waVrants. a<counts, j>aj)ois, and 
documents whatsoever of a publu nature belonging 
t® rbs Majestv.^' Foinicrly these records woic 
scattered about in ’various parts of th<' (ountr>, 
but after 1888 they were colhsted and pKu eil 
under the cnnirol of th<‘ Masl<'r of the Rolls {qv ), 
who was ina»le Ko(‘j)er of tlie I’ublic Reconls I in v 
.irc now d<'|H)sitcd in the Retord (.)(Tice, a building 
between Chanceiy Lane and I'tdler Lane. Ihe 
earliest of the records is Domesday Hook. Spct i.i! 
facilities ar(“ giantisl to ptisons who re<juiie 1o 
consult iJiem Ujion good cause being shown in the 
ap[)lu ation. 

Ihe ^o«OId^ lelatmg to Si otland are dcpositid 
m the (leneral Register House m Ivdinburgh, 
which IS under the <oiitiT>I of ihi- f,ord Cl»‘rk Regis¬ 
ter. and those relating to Iiel.uid are kept m thf‘ 
Iiish I’ublii Record Ollicc in liuhim. the nominal 
custodian being the Irish Master of the Rolls 

UKi'OLIlSK. —Literally, a uinmng back (Sec 
S\.ss Ricours, WiiiiouT Ri'couksf ) 

lUirOVKIlV OF DLUTS.-riic extended iredit 
that IS now allowed in alinosf .ill knicN ol bu^'iness 
is lesp'insiblc for tlio dilliciillies encunnteied in 
rctovciing debts from a riTttun < las.-> of tradets, who 
widen the range of tlunr liabilities and frecjiieiitly 
cud m tile *l).inkrui't< y Munt Tlie only efTeclue 
way of rctovciing <lebls expeditiously is b)’ using 
the maehiiierv of tlu' I ligh Court (sec Order XiV). 
or of th-' County Court (se<' Deeaui r Summons). 
Provided the del>t is a Ininidated amount, sin h as 
liability on a bill "f '‘X' h.iuge or for goods soI-1 and 
deliveicd. and it is known that theie is no tenable 
(Itdenic likely to be set up, tlie High Cmiit slionid 
bo made use of when the defit is /20 and n[)wai(ls, 
the County Com t being tlu' foi um < hoson win ii the 
amount vued for is li'ss Ih.in llial sum ’llu- pio- 
cediirc to bo followed in each rase is sud’n n-ntly 
indicated in the two artnles to which lefcietu <! has 
just been made • 

In all rases, however, a creditor should not !)0 
in too great a hurr)’ to commence proceedings 
against his debtor Application should lx- ma<le 
for the debt first of al^by the cicditor, and if this 
IS without avail a solnitor should be iiistructcsl to 
apiily, and to intimate that legal prorecclings will 
be commenced unless the debt is pau^ There are 
m existence certain trading associations whn h 
undertake the collection of debts, and theie arc 
likewise agents who make dent collection a part of 
their business. For whatever work is done in the 
way of collectio^, the creditor is responsible for 
the payment of the expenses incurred. And if a 
solicitor IS employed, the liability to pay the amount 
demanded, as a matter of course, by the solicitor 
as his charges is not a debt of the debtor but of 
the creditor who has engaged him. Take a concrete 
case. A IS a creditor of Q for an amount of ^25. 
A applies to B for payment, and not being able to 
obtain the amount he engages a solicitor to collect 
the debt. The solicitor writes to B demanding 
the money, and frequently adds something to the 


following effect: “ Unle.ss the above amount, 

together with my charges, amounting to -, is 

paid by Wednesday next, legal proceedings will 
be commenced against you.’’ It 13 thinks that tlie 
time has now arrived for wiping out Ins indebted¬ 
ness, he can pay the /,25 anti entirely ignore the 
solicitor’s charges. These must be paid by A, who 
has employetl the solicitor. 

In taking l<*gal [)r<« codings loi llu' ioo<)\’or^’ of 
debts, the ue<litor should alwavs c.iiclully consider 
the [losition uf the d«‘btor. and .isi ertiun as far as 
possible wlifther lie is lik»“ly to ubt.mi .inylhing liy 
a )iKigmi'nf. Of (ouisc theie au always the 
methods of exciulion, judgmeiil summons, an 1 
nnd*T lert.iin coikIiIiods, b.iiikitipbv pio*‘eedings 
whicli (an be put in forte Unless, however, llieie 
Is something tangible to be gainetl, or unless the 
oieditoi is Iikeiv by pim-etsiing ug.uiist (lie debtoi 
to put .1 stop to moie m les.s tiaiuhileut dealings 
and by so tioing to (.onfer a benefit upon the jmbhe, 
ln“ had better look up'^n his debt .is a bad one 
an<i lefiain fiom spemling nu»ney uselessly. 

rl€()vi:kv of prlmisms. — (.)n the termina¬ 
tion of a ten.uu v, whethei the saiiu' is iieated by 
a lease oi by an agret merit, the l.indloid is cntitlcl 
to the delivtuy up ot tlio premist's with h li.ive been 
demised Also tlie landloi d is cuttl led to possession 
it there lias been .i bieath ol aiu’ "f llie <oveiian1s 
ot tlie l(Msc Ol agieement by wlin h a foifi*itutc is 
cte.itetl, though in Hus laltei < ase the tenant i.an 
generally obtain relief if he di'sncs to do so, unless 
the bieath h.is been o(,e.isioned bv assignment oi 
undeiletting, or liy the lianki up(<-\ of Hit' tenant 
(I'lieie is a fut thcr exemption in llu' t ase of a 
milling lease wliith does not, Ikum-vh. lu'ed any 
mention liere } 'J he landloid h.'uing the right to 
re-entei the tenant should give up <piiet possession 
If he refuses fo do so, the l.indloit] t.in ic-on(ei on 
his own aii'ount if the le-eniry t.ui be oift'tfed 
pt'ace^bly. Hut although it is a e.isc ol le-taking 
possession of wii.at is slrn lly and leg.illy the estate 
of the landlord, no re-eiitiy tan be made liy foice 
To attempt a re-entiy in this fasliion is an indn 1- 
able offt'iiee. The [uoper course to a'iopt is to 
piocurc the assistance of the law by menus ol an 
action in the High Couit, the O-iinty Couit, or 
summarily in the Police Court If the annual 
value or (he actual rental of tlu' prtmises is over 
/lOO, the case must be taken to the High Court. 
If the annual value or the attual lental is less than 
^100, the Countv Cmnt is lIu' jui'poi forum for 
seeking relief. ShoiiM (he case he a very t leaf and 
stiaightforward one, and not likely It) be contested 
on any substantial ground, the lamlloid may pro¬ 
ceed undci Order XIV [qv ). Hut he must Ijc vciy 
certain of his ground, otherwise, if the /;i00 limit 
IS not reached, there is always a danger as to the 
question of costs, even in case of success. When 
the case goes to trial either in the High Court or 
the County Court the landl<Td#mnst prove his 
title and also that he is entitled to judgment foi 
nossc.ssion, on the giound either that the tenant y 
has tciminatcd by effluxion of time or by notice, or 
that there has been a forfeiture. The tenant, aftci 
such a judgment, will be ejected by an officer of 
the law, though it is the common practne for the 
court to allow a certain number of days to elapse 
before the ejectment takes place. The summary 
method in a police court is adopted where the 
annual rental of the premises does not (’x< eed 12()^ 
and the term is for a period not cxieeding .seven 
years. In such a case the landlord may summon 
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the tenant, afU-i fHving him seven clear days' 
notK.e, liclore the )\isti('<.s, and the jusiices are 
empowered to j^sue a warrant autlioiising the 
(onstalde of the clistm t to eject the tenant and to 
gue posM'sMcm to the landlord When the warrant 
has hecn jssiimI, lire loristahle is only entitled to 
entei in and lijron tin- jiremis'-s Intween tin" houis 
of mill'a m -nid f<an [> in A wai i ant issued by tlio 
jtistnrs Old)' tunains in fcjice (oi a pciiod of three 
months As to when tlic- hindh-id seeks to cibtain 
pos>,{ssifiu <)( pieim'>(s whnh have f^cc-n cjuilteil bv 
a I'iiaiit. but wlio^'- tenancy lias not expired, see 
l)i M ic( I n I 'KLMisi e 

lie lull yi Ping must he r(\ul with iccent legisla- 
le-’i i< .liuiiii>' tlie laiidl'Pid's light to eontract 
tip 1\’ ,is to I he ])ii.nnses‘lie owns lA’ v.inoiis 
AM-^ the pow(i to i.O'^c' units <iiid to terminate* 
f^ii.uui's lia. lutii r<slrnte<l Originally thc-.c 
\i 1 . V. ' 1 e t( III[<pIfar y in ittc ihut by the ineteasr 
III l\i iiL <ind Interest (best nctions) \tt, 

I'lJi), tin t(iiin<'f t iin igeiu \ legislation is u.pcahd, 
and llu new \< t aim-, at preventing pioliteeniig m 
(In Mil.diet (lasses ol hoiise piopeiU, partly li\ 
li'ibidding the iiieieAse <»( lent jsiv.ibie by Unants 
111 jio^a -.Mim, ami juirtly by piolubiting landloids 
liipin <vutnii; U minis and h Itiiig U\i lunisf s to 
otli< 1 ' lioin V' hum luglu I renis nta\ be di mamled, 
and g< m lalU' hum unneLessaiih dislurbiieg tenants 
in Ol ( njiation 

llu. new \cl is b) lonlinue m luue until 24th 
I'.ne, u»23, e\eept in tiu* mis., of bllsllUss picmisc', 
nut al-pu Us d as dwelling house-,, wluie the date 
m 2llii (niK' lh2l It a lan.lioiil nuw U'lunes 
jiiisse.-, 11 ) 11 , he must hike tlm inaltci lu the ( uunt\ 

( ouit, .iml the [inlge iii.i'. u^e ills d’ .cieliun as to 
w iu tlier or not lie malves an eji (inn nt older In 
atu (as. tlie pnlge i aiiiiol make an oidei «\iej)t 
oil .eilain giuiuuls, su( li as non pa\nunl ot the 
uni, Oi Imaih ol (he atgetment ol lemiiu'V. or 
(uunnitting a mnsami m .lainage \iiotlur 
eiuimd lui cjiitimnl l •> when the laiidloid i.'ipiius 
llu ti mint’s huim.' lor luinsdt or sunie piis.m 
h")'.! lull leading with him (ir lu his (in])[ov, and 
tl'*ie IS ii,isunal>k .lUei n.iliv e a. < uinniudatum 
available io Ik* UnaiU I'iieiu .lu i.itain (.isl-^ 
wlieie the cMsteiue of alteim.lui* a<. omnuxlaliun 
1 '- not i(i|un(d, Iml tui hill .hlaiU llu u.uhi is 
U'l oinmeiidcd Io Loieaill the \. | Us. It Nlaiu 
points s.ein eMi.'ilU'U duidalul ,il lh« time uf 
V.! dm *, ami no .luuhL tin le will 1..- hii tlu i hgisia- 
1 lull ui ( asi law oil 111. suhj. t I Ml 1 Ik iieai luiiue 

uKiUhMrno.N ov mokt<;a(;i:. ihis sig mfies 

tlu* icp.ivnunt of the loan laised npf)ii a morlgagi* 
and the (onst'.pient lelt'ase of the propeity 
moitgag.'d to llu* moitgagof (See Alour('.\(;i' ) 

Kh'.l> lll'dtUINU.---1 lie «.1 ik 1 loim of lieinng ex- 
jioilcd (roni the I nile.l Kingdom, it is jirejiari.d 
i)\ sntukmg in an almosjiheie ot (reosoLe 

UIKDISCOIINT. —Wlieie a peu-on has dia- 
onniited a lull, ,he may, if he wishes to do so, 
dis. onnt it afresh willi anotlici jietson (Sec 
UlSCOUN riNO A Idi L ) 

KKO LKTTKU DVV.—llus is a term often 
npphed in luismess to those iieiiods which arc 
exceptionally iiu'nioiable on account ot the good 
fortune attending people at such a time, tor 
cxamjile, wlieti trade is jiaiticiilarly good, or when 
lai ge jirohts are made upon stocks or shares on 
the Stock Exchange 'Ihe name is of ecclesias¬ 
tical origin, being derived from the fact that m the 
old Anglican laUmdar the saints' days w'erc indi¬ 
cated in two colours, those of the more important 
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saints being in red, whilst those of the minor saints 
were in the ordinary black letter. 

RE-!)KAFT.—This .signifies a second draft 
{q u.) or .second copy of anything. It is also a term 
applied to a new bill cicxchangc which tlioholder of 
a j>rotested bill {q v ) draws upon the drawer or the 
indorsers for the amount of the origin.il bill, to¬ 
gether w'lth costs and charges Anc.ther name 
sometimes given to a re-draft of this kind is “ cioss 
bill' 

UEI)l]('i:i> ANNUITY. —'I'he anniiitv t^jion winch 
the rale of interest originally stipulated to be faid 
has bcf*n rediu <*rl in amount e 

UEDUUnON OF CAPITAL, Ibir various reasofis, 
a company may find it ne. cusarv lo u*(lu(e the 
amount of the liability to ils memb.'is 'Ihe 
oiigiii.d Cuinpanu-s Act, 1862, mafi.* no j.r.jvision 
whatever for such a jTOcc.jiiic* ; siu > c-siw statutes 
fioin 1867 to 1907, however, conlaiue.I provisions 
allowing conif'anies to ado])t this (oinse. 'I hesi* 
provisions will now Ije foiiiul in the Companies A(.t, 
1908 (Se< s 40 ,ind -16-56) , S.u tion 4t), hovvevei, 
nii'ielv j'lovi'les lor a le.liictiuu of i.apit.il out of 
piofits, which may be .i.(luev(Hl by tlie san. lion of 
tlu^ shavelioldi*!s m the form of a spcvial lesrihilmn 
iqv). and a memoiaiulurn must be made to the 
legistrar of joint-stock (()mjianu*s giving pailiculais 
of SUI h lediiclicm 

ilicse Sec.lions, 46-56. me so important that they 
\re h'-ro set out in eitni^o — 

Sl'ccial lUsolutWH for reduction nj caf'Ual. 

“ 46 (1) Sul)je. t to (onfirmatirpn by the court, 
a company limited by sh.u(*s, if so aulhoiised bv 
ils aili'l.s, m.iv by special rtsoiulion ledme 
its sh.'Ue < apital m .uiy wav, <ind in partic ular 
(without jiHjiidue to’ the gcneiaKty of the 
foiegoing powei) may - 

“(a) ExUnguish or leducc the liability on 
any d its shau s m respect of sliaie . apila! not 
paid up . Ol 

“ (/.) I'.ilhei with or vvitlumt extinguishing 
OI ledm lug lialulily on anv ■ >1 its di.ii es.. am id 
any paid-uj) sliaie .apilal win. h is I'e.t or 
umepies. iite.l hv avail.elite .i.-^sels . oi 

“ (t) I'Ului with Ol wilhoid ( xtingiiislmig 
or rediuing Inibilit) on any of U- shares, jiav 
<di any paid-U|) -Ii-u e . api (ai u Im. h is in exec*'- s 
ot llie wants ul llu* . oiiu-.iiiv, 

" and mav, it and so fai as is iie.. s^arv, alter its 
memoiandam bv leduung the amount of its 
shai 0 I .ipital and of its -di.ues ae(oidingly. 

(2) A spe. lal re-oluliit.i under this section is 
in this Act (alieil a icsolulion ff»r leduciiig shaie 
capital. 

Af-’f’luatton to couit for confiuiiiii^ older. 

“ 47 Where a ^eom[)atiy has passed and 
confitmed a resolution for rclucmg share capital 
it mw apply bv petition to tlu* couit for an 
order coiifuming the reduction^ 

Addition to name uf Company. 

" 48 On and from the confirmation by a com¬ 
pany of a rcscdution for reducing .share cajutal. 
or where the leductmii does not involve cither 
the diminution of any Ijabilily in resjicct of unpaid 
share capital or the payment to any shaicholder 
of any paid-up shaic cajiital, then on ami from the 
presentation of the petition for confiiming the 
reduction, the company shall add to its name, 
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until such date as the court may hx, the words 
‘ and reduced,' as the last words in its name, 
and those words shall until that date, be deemed 
to be gai t ol the rwrae of coiiijiany : 

“ Provided that, whete the reduction <k)cs not 
involve cither the diminution of any liability 
in respect oi unpaitl share cajutal or the payment 
to any shareholder of anv paid-up shaie capital, 
the court mav, if it thinks expedient, dispein^o 
r with the a<idiUon of the words ‘ and 

1 educed ’ 

* Objeduyus by Creditors. 

• ■‘•14.—(i) Wlieie the proposed redmtion o! 
chare ca]>ilal involves eithci diimnulion of 
•lability in lespecl of unp.'ud share eapital or tlie 
pavwieut tct any sliaieh''I<Iei of anv paid-uj> shaic 
taj)ital, and in anv otlur < ase it llu'. vourt 
dnei-ts, e\ei\ creditor of lire company who at 
the date lixeil fn lli<‘ ccnii t is «'iititlt'(i to any debt 
or claim vvlueh. it that «iatc weie the coinuiiiue- 
tuc-nt of the w iiidini^ np of tin* coinp.uiy, \voiil<l Ik‘ 
a<inussil>le in piool afj.unst the oniipany, sh.ill lx- 
i nlil h <1 !<■* olijet t to the I O'’lu Ik in 

" (2) 'i he < oiirt shall setthf a list of <reil)t<>i,s 
so entitled to objC'.t, and fui that purpose shall 
.Kscerlain as fat us possible without re<inuini' an 
.'ipi>li« ation Itoiu any t reihtor, the names ol tluiso 
i.reditoi sand the nal urt* and amount ul t Innr debts 
or claiius, and ni.iy publuh iKitn < ^ lixinc; a d.i\ or 
da)'s Within who h meditois not enlMtil on the 
list a’'<* t'l 1 l.um \-y I"- so enteu'd ot are t<i l>e 
exi.Iud<d liom the rii^lit ol objeLliiiL', to the 
retlui tiMii 

“(3) While a <i(slit<'i entiled on the list 
uliosi' debt Ol < Uitn is ii./t dis. hau'<<J oi deter- 
inincii d^es Ii'it I'liisiiil tu the lidllitloll, lllC 
(.Dint m.iv. if it llnnks hi, dis[>ense with tin' con¬ 
sent of that (leditoT, on tin- lompany se<niing 
)>ayinent -d Ins <ir ilaiin by appioprnitinu, 
as tile coint may direit, the foliowint; amount, 
(that IS to sa\)- - 

(i) If the company admits the lull .iinoiint 
(d Ins <h;bt or chum, or llioiifih not admilliim it 
lb wiliini^ to provide for if. tlieii llic full amount 
of t!u' <i( bt nr I laim . 

" (u) If the lonipany does not admit oi is 
not willing to pi ov iile lor tile full amount of llie 
dibt or - laim, oi il the arnoind is ( ontmgenl (ir 
not as''.‘I tamed, tli< n an aiiifninl fixed by the 
(oiii t aflei the like impnry and .idjudn at ion as 
if the coinjtany woie b-ing vvound up by tlie 
lOlIt t. 

Order confjumyii^ reduction 
“50 I he (ourt, il satislied, with lespcit to 
oeery rreditoi of the enntpanv who undei this 
Act IS entitled to ohi'Tt to the n^liKlion, tliat 
I itlier his consent to the lediKtion has been 
obtained or his debt or (layn has t)een discharged 
or has dctei mined, or has been sccui ed, may make 
an order (onfiiming tlie reduction on sin h terms 
and inndifion^ as it flunks lit. 

Ite'^istration of order and minute of reduction. 

" 51 —(1) 'the legistrar of companies on juo- 
duction to him of an order of the com t confirming 
the reductnsn of the share rapilal of a company, 
and the (hdivery to him of a cojiy of the order 
anti of a minute (ap[‘rov$(I by the < onrt), showin); 
with respect to the share cajuta) of flic < oinpany, 
as altere<l by the ordci, the amount of lh«' share 
cajnfai, the niimlicr of shares into which it is to 
be divide*'}, and the amount of eiK h share, and 


the amount (if any) at the date of the registration 
deemed to be paid u^) on each share, shall register 
the order and rmnutc. 

" (2) On the rcguitration, and not befoie, the 
resolution for loducing share capital as confiimed 
by the oi-ler so registcied sliall take elTect 
“ (3) Notice of the registration shall lx* pub¬ 
lished in such manner as the coiiit mav diieit 
“ (4) 1 he rcgistrai shall ceitifv undei his hand 
the registration of the ordei and mimito, and his 
ceitifuate sliall be comliisne evideiKC that all 
flu* 1 «'(|mieineiits of this A't wilii icspect to 
rediu tmn id shaic lUpital liave been complied 
with, and Ih.vt the share lafutal of Die companv 
IS siteli as IS stated in the inmiilc. 

Minute to form part of Memorandum. 

“52—(1) Tlie minute wlien legisteiui shall 
be deenu'd to be siibstif uted foi f he i oi'i esponding 
part of the memorandum of the < ompanv, ami 
sIi.iM be valid and alfetalile as if it had been 
oiiginalK (oiitaiiu'd tlu-K'in; ami inm.t be em¬ 
bodied III evet\- i op^’ of the moinoi amluni issued 
its 1 cgislr.ilKiiJ 

“ (2) ff a < oinpany inak* s d' fault in i oinpK ing 
with llm n-(|UH('im'nls of this s.'ifion it sliall be 
liable to a fine nof exccoding niu* pounil toi each 
coj.v in ri'spof f of will'll <lcf,aiilt is made, nml 
cvi-i v lilt Cl t'*! and 111 iii.( ,« I of t lu' I onip<m\' who 
know High’ .oi'l w illijtl v aib hoi is' *. oi ju-i mits the 
default shall l)i* h.ible to the lilo- pcmilty 

Liatnlitv of mc>nhti<, in le^pi'it of Kituted shmes. 
“53 A ini'inbci of ihi' lomp.iir,, past ot ptc- 
sent, shall Mot be liable iii icsiuit of .uiy sliaie 
to aip\ lall oi coiitiibufioii exi i (‘diiif; in amount 
the difi-ieiice (if any) [jetweiii file amount 
pai'l, ('1 (as (lie ease may I'e) tli- H‘diin d amount, 
if any, wlm ii is to be deemed to have bet n jt.ud, 
oil the ^hai c ami the amount of Uk; shai e as fixcil 
b\ the ininule ; 

“I’lOMd'd fhat if any cicdilor, entitled irt 
ri'sp'if of anv debt or i laim I-' objci t to tlie 
redmUoii of shaie i.ipilal. l-y lea'^on of his 
ignoiam.e of the pioccislnigs fc 'idiKfion, oi of 
th- II nal me and effi <1 ui( h r< -jh i ( (o hm c Imm. 
not entered on the hsl of . u-ditois, and, atirr the 
lodiictioii, the romjjany is uuabh , witlitn the 
meaning ol th<* piovisiona of tins A< t wi(h rcsjiett 
to winding up by the loiiit, fo pay the amount 
of his debt or I hum, then — 

“ (i) eveiy jieison who was a member of flic 
company at the dale of the r< g.istialion tjf the 
oidn loi redu.-don and miiiufe. shall be liable 
to (ontiibiife for the payment of that debt 
or ehum an amount not exceeding the amount 
whi( h lie woiii'i hav«; been li.ililc to i-outribule 
il the* coinjiany had cmnmemrd to be viound 
Uj) on the day befoie that i egisti atioii , and 
“ (n) if the company is wo-md up, the court, 
on the application ol any sueli cieditor. and 
proof of Ills igrieuaiuc as afoiesaid may, if it 
thinks fit, Settle aci ordmgly a list of p<*isons so 
liable to coniribiite.and make and enforce calls 
and orders on the contributories settled on the 
list as if they were Ordinaiy contributories in a 
wmeiing up 

■' Nothing in this section shall affect the rights 
of the conlnbiitories among themselves. 

Penalty on concealment of name of Creditor. 

“54 If any diicitor, manager, or officer of 
the company wilfully conceals Die name of any 
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cre^litor entitled to object to the reduction, or 
wilfully misrepresents the nature or amount of 
the debtor claim of any creditor, or if any director 
or manaf'cr of the compairy aids or abets in or is 
privy to any such concealment or misrepresenta¬ 
tion as aforesaid, every such director, manager, 
or offiter shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

Publication of reasons for reduction. 

“ 55 In any case of reduction of share capital, 
the court may require the company to publisli 
as the court clirec la the reasons for reduction, or 
such other information in regar<l thereto as the 
court may Hunk expedient with a view to give 
proper information to the jHiblic, and, if the court 
thinks lit, the causes which led to the reduction. 

Increase and reduction of share capital in case of a 
company limited by (guarantee. 

" A comjiany limited by guarantee and 
registeied on or after the first day of January 
nineteen hundreil and one, may, if it has a share 
(ajiit.'d, and is sf; authorised by its articles, increase 
or lediKc its share capital m the same manner 
and subject to the same conditions in and subject 
to whn h a company limited by shares may 
im l ease or redme its share capital umier the 
pio\ isions of this A< I ” 

After obtaining confirnuitinn by the court, and 
if authoiiscd by its articles, a company is <*ntitlcd 
by special resolution to reduce its share (ajutal in 
any way in cither of the following forms— 

(1) Hy extinguishing or ledudiig tlic liability on 
any of its shares In respest of shaie (ajutal not 
jiaid up : as, for examjde, assuming a cornjiatiy to 
liavc ccitain undistributed jirofits, it may ajiply 
those profits, should tiu'' shareholders so determine, 
to extinguish a part or \shoIe of the unj^aid-uji 
capital, the shares being allowed to rank as fully 
paid. 

(2) Again, assuming the company to have lost 
certain of its assets by the same proioss, it is 
possible to cancel any of its paid-up share capital, 
or a {loition of*.v, to the extent rcpre.sentcd by the 
lost or depieciated value of any assets 

(3) It is possible to refund any of the paid-up 
share capital, which may be m excess of the com¬ 
pany's needs: this may be effected without 
extinguishing or m any way rcdining iho liability 
of Its membeis on any particular ilass of share oi 
r lasses of shares. 

'lo effect any of those alterations, it will be 
necessary to alter its memorandum of association 
to the extent to which its share cajutal or the 
nominal value of its shares has been iedu(o<). 

In every instame where it is sought to effect a 
reduction of capital under the sections above- 
named, it becomes necessary to pass a special 
resolution in the manner jirescnbed by the statutes 
and the company's articles of association. After 
the passing of such resolution, the company is to 
petition the court for an order to confirm the 
reduction. 


After the confirmation by the court of any 
reduction of capital, assuming it does not involve 
a decrease in the nominal liability to its members 
the company is requfced to affix the words " and 
reduced ’ after its title : these words are to remain 
for such time as the court may prescribe. The 
addition of these words will be considered as 
part of the title of the company; the couit may 
however, at its discretion, dispense with the 
requirement as to the addition of tlicse'words. 

The petition to the court must set out thojull 
history of the company, giving full particulais as 
to Its capital liability from time to time smte 
incorporation, stating precisely tile position of its 
a.ssets and liabilities at the lime of tlie petition 
and, fuithor, stating as fully as iiossible the reasons 
or objects for whicli it is desired to effect the pro¬ 
posed reduction, if the [letition is granted, the 
court may mimre the companv to jniblish the 
re.asons or the ohjei ts for reducing tlio share 
cajiital 

'flic minute or copy of the resolution embodying 
a reduction of cajiital must be given to the registrar 
of companies with tlic jircscribed note e of reduction 
pus minute or sjiccial resolution will be substituted 
for that portion of the memorandum of association 
dealing with tlie company’s share capil.il, or such 
jrortion thereof as may be alfceted , and every 
subsequent copy of tlie memorandum issued for 
circulation in the m.anner prescribed must contain 
a Copy of the rissoiiilion or minute .Any neglect to 
confoim to this hast restiiction imposes a penalty 
on the company of /\ for eveiy ,o|iy of the 
ruemorandiim of assoi lation iirciilated in which 
the special resolution efiecting lediiction is not 
included. 


,;u,u,iiiico aio now 
en jiowered by Sec tion 5b of tin; Com|,ames Act 
IJOcS. to employ the same jiroMsions for icnluiing 
capita], as aie jaovKied for by companies limited 
by shares. 

In winding u|>, any jieison who is a creditor of 
the company at the lomniciKement ol the winding 
up and cntilled to lodge a pi oof of debt against the 
comjiany, is entillcsl to objen t to a pro,,o.sal for 
reduction, assuming the jirocess of reduction to be 
inc_ompletc at the date of eommencing licjiinlation 

htfcct on Accounts. When the proper mcliciai 
sanction has beer, obt.aincd for the lediiction of a 
company's cajiital and the necessary formalities 
with the lioaiil of hade have been attended to as 
outlined above, the consequent adjustments must 
be made m the financial f.ooks altectcd. 'ilms 
assuming that <an instance analogous to case (2) 
qimted above, has arisen, and a given comply 
finds itself unable to maintain Us former late of 
(lividcncl.s and also that certain of its assets have 
diminished in value, it has been found expedient 
to write off an amount from coitaiii of its assets 
to correspond with a reduction in ordinary share 
liability by altering the nominal value of each 
frompi to 15s. to rank as fully paid. The balance 
sheet gave— 


I.iabihltes. ,4s«(s. 

i 5 d. 

Ordin,ary Share Capital— , Freehold I’roperty .. 

50,000 Ordinary Shares of ^1 each. Plant and Machinery 

fully paid . 50,000 0 0 Investments,. 


i s. d. 

Its,000 0 0 
• 12,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 
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MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made the day of 

BETWEEN A of etc. of the one part and B of etc. of the 
other- pa2-t « 

WHEREAS disputes and differences have arisen and are still 
subsisting between the said A and B relative to (state in full 
detail all the matters which are in dispute) . 

NOW‘IT IS HEREBY AGREED that the said disputes and differ¬ 
ences* and all matters in difference between the said parties 
which now exist or may arise at any time before the last ten days 
immediately preceding the day which shall be appointed by the 
arbitrators hereinafter mentioned for the first sitting in the 
arbitration shall be referred and the same are hpreby referred 
to the arbitration and determination of C of etc. an arbitrator 
nominated by the said A and D of etc. an arbitrator nominated by 
the said B or in case they shall not agree in making an award or 
in determining any matter or matters hereby referred to them then 
as regards the matter or matters as to which there shall be such 
iisagreement to the umpirage of such person as the said arbi¬ 
trators shall in writing under their hands before they enter on 
the business of the reference appoint 

PROVIDED that the said arbitrators make and publish their 
iward in writing signed by them concerning the matters referred 
ready to be delivered to the said parties or either of them or 
if they or either of them shall be dead before the making of the 
award to fheir or his personal representatives who shall require 
the same on or before the day of next or 

on or before any subsequent day not later than the 
iay of next to which the said arbitrators shall by 

any writing from time to time enlarge the time for making the 
said award 

AND SO as the said umpire make and publish his award in 
/.riting signed by him concerning the matters referred to him 
ready to be delivered.as aforesaid within days after ’ 

the original or extended time appointed for making the award 
pf the said arbitrators shall have expired or on or before any 
subsequent day rfot being more than days from such 

la^t-mentioned time to which the said umpire shall by any 
writing signed by him enlarge the time for making his award 

AND THAT the award or determination which shall be made by 
the said arbitrators or umpire shall be final and binding upon 
the said parties hereto respectively and their respective 
sxecutors administrators and assigns so as such arbitrators shall 
jiake their award in writing within days after the 

reference to them or on or before any later day to which the said 
arbitrators by any. writing signed by them shall enlarge the time 
fgr making their award and so as such umpire shall make his award 
or determination in writing within days next after 

the original or extended time appointed for making the award of 
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the said arbitrators shall have expired or on or before any later 
day to which the umpire by any writing signed by him shall 
enlarge the time for making his award 

AND ALSO that no action or legal proceedings shall be 
commenced or prosecuted by either of the said parties hereto or 
his executors administrators or assigns against the other of them 
his executors administrators or assigns touching any of tjie said 
matters in difference unless the party to be made defendant to 
such action or proceedings shall have refused or neglected to 
refer such matters to arbitration pursuant to the provision 
hereinbefore contained or unless the time limited for making 
such award as aforesaid shall have expired without any such award 
being made 

AND ALSO that the respective parties to such reference and 
all persons claiming through them respectively shall submit to 
be examined by the said arbitrators or umpire upon oath or 
affirmation in relation to the matters in dispute and shall 
produce before the arbitrators or umpire all books deeds papers 
accounts writings and documents within the possession or power 
of the said respective parties which may be required or called 
for and do all other things which during tiie proceedings on the 
said reference the said arbitrators or umpire may requii'e 
AND THAT the witnesses on the reference shall if the 
arbitrators or umpire shall think fit be examined on oath or 
affirmation 

AND THAT thp costs of the reference and the award shall be 
in the discr-otipn of the arbitrators or umpire who m,ay flirect 
to and by whom and in what raannei' the same or any part thereof 
shall be paid and with power to tax or settle the amount of costs 
to be so paid^^or any part thereof and to award costs to bo paid 
as between solicitor and client 

AND THAT t.his submisaion to reference and any award made 
in pursuance 'thereof may at the instance of either of tiie parties 
and without any notice to the other of tiiem he made a rule or 
order of the Division of the High Court of Justice 

IN WITNESS whereof the parties here(,o have set their liands » 
this day of 


A. 


■B. 
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It was proposed to depreciate the book values as 
to Freehold Property. ;^3,000; Plant and Machinery, 
£8,000 : and Investments bj^l.SOO, or £12.500 in 
all, wlHch*representcd the diflfrcnce of 5s. per share 
on the 50,<XH) share-j The following? journal entrv 
was nece>.s.dr\ — 

£ rf. 

Ordinary Share Capital Dr. 

issuctl* 12,500 0 0 

T9 Sundries— 

• Freehold Pro})erty .. .. 3,000 0 0 

• Plant & .Machinery . .. 8.000 0 0 

Investments .. .. .. 1,500 0 0 

As per Si)e(ia! Keso- 
luUon pa->.srd in 

Geneiai Meelinf^on- 

.10 . . . 12.500 0 0 12,500 0 0 


to tin.' ledger tlio jiosUmn ul attaiis 
Mioun bv the l>o('k> u.is then as ^iven l)e’o,\ - 


Liabilities. £ 

To Ordinary .“'hare Capital pai<J-up— 

50,000 Shaies at 15s each .. 37,500 


cheque is based upon some ground other than insuffi* 
cient funds, such us “ indorsement irregular,” 
“amounts differ,” “post-dated cheque,” “orders 
not to pay,” etc 

KKFEKf^E.— The person who is chosen to decide 
as to some matter which is in dispute between 
contending parties. 

In many contracts which are entered into nowa¬ 
days. it IS cuitoinaiy to insert a clause by which 
matters in dispute aic to be dcci<lc(l by arbitration. 
If this IS so, the parties themselves choose the 
referee oi arbitiator, or take such other stejis as 
arc provided for by the toims of the contract. 
GeneraMv it is agreed that each side shall appoint 
an aihiliator. and the two arl)itratois shall have 
the right to select an unipiie il they cannot come 
to .1 si-IIIcuumU .V I.KMiuih; .ii\ .igrtrmcut to 
rcicr sj'tciificd disjuites (o a ndoiee or arl)ittat<us is 
slioun in-^et 

In other *ases the refciee is appointed by the 
court, and there aie three Oiluial I^efeus". (7 v ) 
attath(“d to tile High Cunt, with pimtu.dly all 


^ d. Assfls. £ s. d. 

By Freehold Ih-operty .. .. 22,000 0 0 

0 0 ! ,. Plant and Mat hincry .. 34,000 0 0 

Investments .. .. .. 8,<500 0 0 


Ihe directors in tiieir next annual rejiort following 
upon this alteration would refer to the modified 
figures in the balance sheet. 

RE-KxrnA.N(;i:. — In Ihe cav* of a bill whu h 
has been dishonouied abroad, it is provuli'd b) the 
Bills of l^xt liange t, 1882, St t lion 57. Sub-Section 
2, that “ill* litilder may iitii\'<-r fnnii the dravver 
or an indori^T, and tlie (lra\vai oi an iiuloiser who 
has l)ccn tonipeiIe<! to {)ay the lull m.iy rei over 
from any [)ar(\- liable to Intn, tlio amount of the 
rc-rx( hange with mleicst fheti'on iinfil the time of 
pa)nien( ” WImtc a bill wfiuli li.is been drawn or 
indors) 1 in one <.oiinfi\ is dishonoured in anolher, 
the ini'fhod oi f .il, ulating llie le-cxthange is ff> 
asitrtain tin surn for who 1. a bill .it siglil, at flic 
piet.iiling ,,ite o| cxi liange, tlrawn at the lime and 
plai'e of dishoiioui or tin' jilatc wlitie llie diawei 
or the iiid-'isei ri'sub's, (an be obtained, so as ft) 
[uo iiH e .it the e ot dishonom tlie .iinoiint ol the 
ihshoiKnircd hdl log'dliei willi llK^ctJst of jirofest, 
the comims^i.> 11 , tlie postage, and all othci evpenses 
ill connection ujiii the dislionoui 

Uli'EXPOHTATION.— This is thcact of exporting 
goods fiinn a (Oinilry fnto which they have been 
first of .all impojted 

KKFEU TO OUAWKU.- -Wlicn the account o( a 
< ustonUT IS ncjt sut h as to justify a Ixinlfei in jiaying 
a checj’ie diawii by the (.ustoiner, as, for exafnj>Ie, 
when thcie aie not sulluien* funds to meet the 
amount of the c hcque and no ariangemcnt has been 
made as to an overdraft, it is the jiraelicc of the 
drawee banker toi^ritc Ihe words ” refer to draw-er.” 
nr the abbreviated foi m “ K/D ” on the face ol the 
cheque 'Ihis will hajipen whethc'r the cheque is 
handed in at ihe counter of the hank or pass»-.i 
through the Cleaiing House If the lefusal of pay¬ 
ment IS really in.suftKieiKy of funds standing to llic 
credit of the customer, the banker may use the 
not siiffn lent,” or (he abbreviated foi in 

N/5, but the milder intimalion is consitJcied 
preferable 

Refer to drawer ” or its abbreviated form slifuhl 
never be used if the banker’s refusal to pay the 


the powcis of a judge, to whom matters of account 
aie compulsorily tiansforrcd. (See AKnirRAiiON) 

KEFEUEE IN CASE OF NEED.—The person to 
whom the holder of a bill of exchange may ajrply, 
in case of the bill being dishonouied l»y non- 
acccplaiKC or by non-payment. (Sec Accfptor 
FOR Honour ) No halnhty altaches to the referee 
in case of need until he has ac-cejitcd for honour. 

By the Bills ol ICxi.hange Act, 1882, Section 15, 
” The drawer of .1 Ull and any indorser may insert 
theiein the name of a perrson to whom the holder 
may resort m case of need, I hat is to say, in case 
the bill IS dislionourcd by non-ac.ceptan» c or non- 
j)aymciit. SucJi peison is callcd^hc referee in 
case of need. It is in the option ^ (he holder to 
lesort to llie i.-feree in c ase of need or not as he may 
think lit ” 

The name of the referee may be inserted in the 
bill by the diawer or any jiidojscr. and it is usually 
put in the l('ll-li.ind b')t(om corner of the bill thus: 
” In c,ISO of need apply to (he A & 15 Bank. Leeds,” 
or “ In case of mad with the A. Sc B Bank. Leeds,” 
or “ In need wilh the A & B. 13ank, L' imIs ” 

IIEFEIIEE, OFFKT.A L.—{See Official KiPhREE.) 
REFEUEEH. COURT OF. —This IS a cfuirt cfm- 
stiluted by the standing Girders of the Hou.se of 
Commons, and composed fjf the Chairman of Ways 
and Means ami three othei persons nominated by. 
the S()cakcr TTic busine.ssof tlie court is to report 
on private bills {qv). Three of tlie mcmbei.s are 
sufficient to form a quorum (r/t»), but in any case 
the chairman must be a memlier of tlie House of 
Commons 

REFERENCE.— This vvord is used in different 

senses 

(1) It Signifies the act of making a comparison 
between two or moie different things. 

( 2 ) In a leg.al sense it denotes that where a case 
consists of complicated accounts, the whole pro¬ 
ceedings aie referred to some spcdal officer of the 
Com t, generally to one of the Official Referees in the 
High Couit, and to the Registrar in County ('oiirt 

(d) In arbitration the word denotes the m.itltis 
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to t^K .irhiti.il'ii-. (Sco \rj<itra i lox , 

I'll i I El.i' ) 

(M) Wluli a [xTson IS In inp cni^aged m a particu- 
l.u sri \i< ( . or wlicir biisiii' xs Ir.insactions are being 
cnteie'l into for llic first tune, inquiries are often 
made bv <ine or otlu i of tlio parties as to the eom- 
ni'To.it sl.in<liri[;. the luium i.il abilily, and the 
geru ral < fiai.u t' i of tli*‘ otiier from tliiKl jiarlics wlio 
are .L< quaint '(1 with them 'J'lie name “ reference" 
IS applied iithir to the ])erson who answers the 
ini|iinics, (if 1(1 the dof'urnent in which the answers 
arc ((iiitaincd In the latter 'a,se, how’ever, where 
flic nl'r-'iKe sigmhos the < ommiiriication itself, 
th'‘ same ni.iy l>e veihally I'ut if a false 

! cf' r cn* c IS giv( n. Ih'" pc-rson der eived has nc> light 

a(ti')n loi dcicit ('/r ) unless the statement is 
made lit wi itine . 

ItKI'I'UliNf'l] Sl.fP.— This IS a term used iii 
banking pi.uln*’ It a bill has tx.'cn aiaeptc(l ]>ay- 
abl(.‘ nt a (attain b.uik in London, and ancdhcr 
Loiwhin bank haa bin n laapiested by a country bank 
to ('/<’) tilt bill, the se(Ond bank sends a 

request to the lirst bank to refer the bill to it 
(the sci.oud b.Lrilc) lor payment the note or 
lutiination sent is (amlained in what is called a 
" rcfeienoe slip," t e , a slip whudi contains a desenp- 
tion of the bill Wieni tlie bill is sent by the hist 
liauk ti) the second b.inlc in aiioulaiue with tie- 
najuebt, the lefvreni (' slip -dioiild be alt.u h'sl to tin 
bill 

miriM'.KY. -\s Its name implies, a ulineiy is 
.1 la<li>i\ li>i i( lining piodiui' It is imtal ( Im Ih 
in I oiuu ( t Kui \Mt h sugar .ind oi! Smso i, iiiu i u s 
all nuiinmus 1 hii-ugliout t Im \\ i >l Id, .ind tlnv imt 
onlv n-iinc smgu, but in the i asc of b( ct mowing 
((iiinltiis tin \ in.uml.n tuif it < )il reliii-iics .iic, 
.1' .1 lulc, t oiuinoii onlv wluMc tnnural i.'il i-^ pio 
dIK cd, ami I \ f not only to n, line, but pu \'ii misIv 
to (li-till, s.i\'. pitiol lioni (nidi' ))(.trol( mil and 
(Attm t lighting oil bom llic icsuluc 1 hi' l.itb i i-, 
ictincd toi the piodiiilioii of lubncaliiig oil <nid 
grra-'-, .iml the ntme lioin thi-. inamit.u I ui c is 
sold ,1 . hml oiL ! he liiial icsidiie is gciu i.illv in the 
loi 111 ol as|i]i.ilt. u Im h Is useful as the t' binding 
matt 1 i.d in 11',id in.ikiiig 

lU:riML io rcpa> 

Ul'XilSTI’jUl'il) UONDS.—These are bonds wlui h 
are icgistcicd m the name of the holder m the 
f)Ooks of (he (onipany or the State issuing the same, 
as a protection against loss oi theft Siah bonds 
aie payable only to the person named tlicrein 
lleaiei bonds, on the other hand, ate jia^able to the 
bearer of the same, and [tass from hand to liand by 
mere deluciy Jh-aiei bonds aie negotiable 
instillments; legislered bonds aie not 

RK(ilSTI-:KKI> LAPIT.YL—'ilns is the capital of 
a comj'any winch is authorised by its inemoi.indum 
of assoiialion , In addilion to “ icgistered," the 
cajutal IS also known as “ ni'iiunal and 
“ authoilscd ” (Sec ('.M’lTAL ) 

Ur.filSTLULU ('i:UTIFM'\Ti;. The iliHunMut 

\\tiu li Is is-,111 i! 1(1 ,i ,li,ii« liiTler or sioi klii'ld' I b\ 
a (.ompaiiN, iiitit\'iiig that stieh piisoii is diil\’ 
u gis[( u d as .1 im nibei ol the i onipaii\' in lespct t 
of a leitain iimnitilv d shares having sp^ilicd 
inmibiis llirse ciitiluatcs ate aceipl'd b\ the 
law as j’Hii’.i fjtir ivulciHe of the (itk of the 
number to the share or shares or hoik theieiii 
s[U-( Uli d 

UKtaSTUrn-:!) LUTTKIIS.—Those are letteis 
whieli are graiitul spetial protection by the Lost 
Oitice 111 the ionise of liansinission It is otten 


imagined that registration is equivalent to insur¬ 
ance, but this IS not so. The Government will not 
ixiy for alleged lossc^ when there has byen some 
.dleged miscarriage m the transit of letters. Pay¬ 
ment will only bo made if there is satisfactory 
evidence of the bona fides of the sender It is 
obvious that if this were not so the dooi would be 
openeil to fraud of the most unlimited cliaiactcr 
The payment is purely ex f^raha Kegistiuefi litters 
are always haiideil over the counter of the post office, 
and a reel ipt is gu en lor them bpecial care is liken 
JUS to their despatch, and they are only delivered 
upon a special rocoqit being signed by the addressee 
or his agent Letters may be registeicd foi varying 
amounts aiiording to the value of then contents 
(Si e Post ) 

lUir.lSTEUKD OFFICIOS, COMPAMES’.—Very 

imiioitaiit ami stiingent regulatmris aie tontained in 
the Companies A't w'lth regard to registeicd otUccs 
of companies In the first place, all lompanics 
limited by shares aic reijuired to slate in their 
Memorandum of Association (Sec d (i) and (ii) ) 
the ))ait of the United Kingdom, that is, whether 
England, Scotland, or Ireland—Wales in this 
matter being considered part of Liiglaiul—m which 
the (.om^iany will be domuilcd, and where its 
legislored otiicc is situated. Ihen again, in Part III 
ot the Act (Sec G2), the part dealing with the 
management and .idministiation, eveiy i oinpany 
IS reciuired to have a registered ollnc where all com- 
uumications, notu es, or documents may ])c addressed 
ot delivered , and lurlhcr, tliat iiotu e of the situa¬ 
tion of the legistered otfu e or of .\ny cliange tlicrcof, 
IS to b(! given to the Registrar at Soineiset IIous'.' 
Sintable foi ms tor tlie ptirposi' ot reei,-,,tei mg tile 
oltiies of a loinj'.uiy (.an be obtained bom all law 
stationcis, and llie nolitiiation c.ui only be made 
on these' i>ropc'rly jiresuibcd hirms A penalty not 
exceeding ,/5 per d<iy is inliu ted on the lompany 
for failure to comply witli the leqinrcments under 
t his Section 

Ihe name of every comjiany is to be lixed in full 
in a prominent pait at the eiiLiam e to its icgistered 
odice. ihe statute Liy Scctnui reiiiiiies all com¬ 
panies “ to paint or allix ” , tins is. however, almost 
univeisally catned out by si'cuiing a brass plate 
bearing the company's full icgisteiod title, with the 
legend “ Rcgislm-ed Oltiies " immediately below it 
1 he Section, moreover, enai Is that the naino sliall 
be placed “in a i onspicuous jio.'.ition, in letters 
easily legible" Penalties are hne mlhcted also 
Ihe company is li.iblo to ,a fine not e\( ei'dmg 
for failing to exhibit its name m the m<ainer pre- 
M ribed <uid for evi-iy d.iy during whu h the name is 
not attixod , eai h diiectur and manager of llio com- 
] any who knowingly and wilfully authonses the 
default IS liable 1o the same penalty Ikcsumably 
the company is liable to the sum oi £5, whilst the 
otlicers naimd ate lendeied liable to the extent of 
that amount per day. 

In addition to these requircmefits iclating to the 
legisteied olliie, < oinpanies .ire rcijiiiied to have 
alfixed at oai h place of buMiiess the full name of 
the company in plain, legible letters, and m a jiro- 
niincnt position at the juincipal entram e to each 
] kue of business Wilts and all summonses must 
be served onlv at tlie fegistciei] oilice , it will not 
s'lliice to serve these at any othei plate owned by 
tlie lompany either foi uvil tir criminal ptoieetlmgs 
If a company has failed to comjily vMtli the require¬ 
ments ot tlie Act as to logistralion of its principal 
plai c of business, appln ation must be made to the 
1366 
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court for mstriKtion as to how service of writs or 
summonses is to be made. 

Registers of members and rcgisteis of rnoilgage.s 
are required to be kept af llic rcgisteied oitire, 
whcio tfiey aie to bo open to llio iiisj'ei. tiuii of llu* 
publk undei ceitairi conditions In the ^. 1 .se of 
banking and insurance C()in]<niies. the iMlanio 
sheet IS to be c.\hil)ite<.l in a (onspi'-U'Mis pla<e at 
the cc litany’s registeied ofneo aii-l also .it eveiy 
brand! cslabIi'.lnn(Mit 

4tK(:isTJ-:iu-:i) stock. .This is sdmu uh,di is 

TeL;istcied in tlie owner’s name in th-- innip.uu’'^ 
regist'u <'1 iii'inl'eis It ran be tiurfinod (o 
aiiotlui ciiK' upon a dixiuivnt of ti.msfer 

beiiie dull '’N' > ufed I'v the i( gklerei 1 Iiolder 1 In' 
dnidi'iids uji'ii the slr^'k aie ]iaid b\' me.ills of 
wan.inf'- •-I'lit out ficm tlie < onio.inv's oIIk e In 
the i,i,( <>l li'Mids whkli are i).i\altle f>> be.irei, 
tlh'ir i*. no r< .u'-i f'l ed ownei. .Tinl the b*in<ls j).iKs 
toiin oin- persdii to ainaln-i bv smii'li d'-iiveiy. 
'Ihf :nlu('t upon the boinl', n, p.ud t>v nn .ms of 
th<’ lotipoiis whnii .lie aft.n hill lo the bonds 

'si-'.i.i.d < orpoi ,ii It ,11 ,11 e li.in-foii'd bv 

book ( litre- until i tlie " him rdu'il .toe Iv ” i< eul.itions, 
th‘>ii'-di th(U fitii-. do not mdn ile th.it tie y .are 
m-' Iliad .1-1 Ks (,/ r ) 

KIdilSTRU or (0>lP.\MKS.-(see K I (,IS l KAK 
<•1 ( o\il' Wli s ) 

HIdilSTKK OF OFItFNTl Ki: MObOFHS. 

Re';ist(-i s . 1 ; e now n qiin ed lo lie Ivopt by jomt-stnek 
(iinnaniis as to rhbinluus issiud bv tticni, .md 
t hi sc IIIlls' be - p. n ft) the inspei 1 1 <ui of the publu 
und-> I ii,iin< indilioiH l’ro\ ision is m ide as to 
this It ;islti l-v the ( onip.mii s (Coiisolitlatnm) 
\< t. FHi.s. heiiion 1"J, as l.-llous— 

“ (I) •l-.v I ' Y II 'i>i''i of holdfisof ddienturrs 
I f .1 I oinp.iiu • Ii.dl, escept wh' n i lose d m acooi - 
d.m< e witli ih'i .■utules, <liirmn su-Ji jiiiod or 
p’iiod (not (\..tdinit m the wliule ihnlv days 
III am- \<.u) as nriv be spenfi. .1 m tlu' ailides, 
b'l o|n n I O 1 hr inspi ( 11- 11 ()1 t lie i episb. i ed liolijei 

of .in\ siidi di bi nturi'-., ,md o( .mv hoMi-r of 
sh.tw s tile tompain, l>iit siibjci t to su< h 

1 e.i-i . 1 , li ,le lestnitio.s .is the ( oiDpanv ni.ay m 
C'-n' r.d iiu'i (in'; iinpos,', so 1 li.it it !' . 1 st t\io luair > 
HI <ji' li da V .11 ( .ippoinl ed loi mspn tioii. an-i \ ei y 
lioldc r in u I(<iuire a i op\- of the iepuster or any 
) '. 11 1 t hoi < of on p.ii in. Ml I of sij^oeiK e If if (\ et one 
bendi ■ d w'Oi ds rei’inri - I (o be ( opi<-d 

" ('J} \ <'j>\- of .my trust d< ed fi»r s. t iinni; 
.HU I .siie ol debentllies shall 1)<: (oiW.kid'sl to 
I \. I lioldcr of aiu' SIR h d(l)Mitiii<s .it liis 
requi st "U p.i\ ineht, m tlie i .ase of pi int"d ti ust 
I'M 1, of I h(j sum of one sliilhni; or su' h h ss sum 
.i- Iii.a\ be pi ( S' I ibf il bv t he "111^s111 \ , of, w Ir I(• 

I he 1 1 list • il (. d 1 ms not Ins n pi ml i d, on p.u ment 
(d -i\[ieiii e l( r OM r\ one liuiuh < <1 woi ds i e.piii ed 
to be 1 o| i< d • 

“ (.i) It mspeition r, refusish <jr a lopv is 
refusi d oi not f-av^aulfd, the i ompanv sliall bi¬ 
llable to .a tite noi eX' eedinp fue ] eiunds, and to a 
fuitlici (me not exfeiding two pounds f'»r ev(ic 
fl.av dm Hip u hii li tlie i eius.al i onliimes, and evei y 
-hrei t<»r, manager, scfudary, or oilier olTi< er 
cif tile conqiaii)- wlio knowingjy .aulhoiises or 
p'< nnits the lefusal sh.ill incur tlie like ] enalty " 

lU-bisTI'K OF DIHFfTOIbS.—Ih.' staiut.i) 
rcfjuiiements as to tlie legister of fliieftors arc 
contained in Ihc' Companies (Consf)Iidation) Act, 
I'-X'.’s, Deiiidii 75, as .(im u '< d !'\ the < om,.,i 11 K s 
'J’arMuil.iM .IS to I )iii , i. as) \(t, lbl7 tioii 7,s 
of the ])rmci['al A< t u .is follows - 


“ (I) Hvery eomjiany shall keep at it*? regis¬ 
tered ofUce a register containing (he names and 
dfldresscs and the ocrnpatinns'of its.dncctois or 
managcis, and scml to tlie regisliai of eonipanics 
a If>pv thereof, .and fnmi time t(> fiiue notify 
to the registrar any eh.mgc among its direclois 
Ol managers. 

" (2) Jl del.iult IS in.iile in i funjihaiu o-with this 
se< fion. the company shall be liable fo a fine not 
('X'eeilmg five pounds for evoiy day <lnnng 
whi< h tlie def.mit lontmues, an<l e\-ei _\ direefoi 
and manager of the eomp.my who knowingly 
.md willullv aiithons.-s oi ptumits the default 
sImII !)(• liable to the like pi naltv 
I ndc I (lie \< I ol till ue.i-fii nmsi show 

(1) lull n.Hiii s id diKiiois, (II) iMt i, •inlit\-, and 
(III) it n.ti 111 ill M d. th' (oiiiilii’ ol oiiem of e,i« h 
illHS Icl * 

UFfilSTFR OF .MFMlinJtS.—'lhis is one of (he 

slat 111 or \ b'O'dvs [. quill d |o be ke]'t 1>\ all < onip.-.iues 
rogisleied ui.d'u the Cfuiqiames Af Is 1 Is si ope w’lll 
langf' fioiii a bfiok of modesi dimensions, winch 
lu.iy .ilso M>m[>i ise sjt.R h'l allolnu'iit lis(s. tr.msler 
legislei, .md (livideiiii lists, all wilhin 1ht> spai e of 
one binding (dn the olher h.md, m tlu' < aso of 
.S')ine of till- hugest < oiiqf.mies, the iegis(<‘r of 
mernliers in.iy <ompi)se a set of huge volumes, 
pioli.ibly dilleieni s.gs lo lepiesent v.uioiis < l.isse'? 
of c.ijal.ik III some < ases wIrmo the number of 
sh.'uelioldeis amounts to in.my Ihoiisamls, tlio 
legistf'r may be extendi d to <is iii.uiy as a s-or«5 of 
volumes, (lies-.* slioiihl be sub dl\ided mlotW’->or 
tluf'fi gioiips, lepiescMiting ]Meferei)'(*, oidm.uy, or 
defeiied sh.TH's, as tlie lase iu;iv be, but m sin h 
cases a gcneial index on .in alph.ibeln .il jil.m will 
also be kc'pt, w'hi-h will gi\e unmr'h.it'' refeic'me 
to tlie Iiolding <d .my inihcidinil shai chutdei. I'ro- 
vision will be iiia-le in tins m-lex to show his oi 
bat holding m the \aiious < l.is-w.s of shaii'S, and, 
pic'bably, ot delxMifiiri'i as well 

Ktyfytory Uo<|uirements. I he ('ompanies Aits 
do not piovide loi .my ifio-l f-um of register, 
thoindi, foi the most p.ut, law stationers stock the 
books with suit.ible luhngs f.,r i.ompanies ol 
iiio<lciate dimensRMis In .my i ase, to loinply witli 
Sis iRiii 25 of the (kanji.aiiic-s (Coiisohdatioii) Ait, 
loos, . i 1 I \ ifiiup.iiiv H. c'-aiip- II' t! |r» k< < p 111 ,1 
book Ol boolvs a legister of its inembcis. Such 
books .lie to show — 

(!) 'I he names, addiesses, and (if any) occupa- 
tmiis OI desi iiplmns of its membeis, together with 
tlie holding ot <-\eiy nu'mber, eai It sh.ire to be 
(hstingiiMlied liy its number, tin; amount paid, oi 
.igii'od to be lonsideied ,is paid, on lho',o shares. 

(2) 'lh(! date wln-n < a-h pci son is regrdeied as a 
member. 

(3) 'I'he d.ite iijion wliuh .sny person cerises to 
bo a mcMiilier 

U IS impoit.ml lo note licue to.it m regard to (2) 
.md (3) the dale Upon wlii< h a ]uisoii is said 
to bei onie .1 miinbcr is wlini .in c-nliy is iii.ide 
upon the iigister, so lliat .utually if a man was 
to ]>uiiliase shaics wlmh liavi; been oltei'e-l fc>r 
subseiiption upon .i giviai rl.ar, and his name docs 
not appear ufion thi' register nnlil a niiailh after, 
he 15 not in elfei t legaided as a ineinlKT until such 
entry takes ])I.ue Siimlaily, wheie a peison dis- 
pc;ses of his holding in a ‘onqi.iny by deed of 
transfer, the enliy is not made until a month after 
the completion ot the deird and its registration in 
the register of tiaiisfeis If the entry into llio 
register of members is deiayeil, tlio transferor does 
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not cease to be a member until such entry is made. 
It IS obvious from this that undue delay in entering 
tiansactions into this impo^ant book may lead to 
very serious consequences An exception can be 
made m regard to signatories to a memorandum of 
association, because in their case membership is 
deemed to commence actually from the moment 
the company receives its cei tihcate of incorporation. 
It i.s 'iS^jal, however, to enter tlio names of the 
signatories m the register in priority to others. 

4D8pecUon. Eveiy company is lequirod to keep 
Its register of members 0 [>en for a period of not less 
tlian two hours on each of its ordinary days of 
business. Inspection is to l>e allowed to membcis 
of the company giatuilously, and any member of 
the public may exercise the right to inspect the 
register on payment of a sum not exceeding Is. 
Il in the early stages of the (omp.iny’s tareor the 
register has not been compiotely wutten up, tho 
members or the public may. upon the s.Tmp terms, 
inspect the list of allofm(■IU^ In addition to the 
right to inspect, any person may, up<'n ic(piest, 
oht.'un a copy of a portion of the r< gj^ler, tiK'luding 
nam^s, addusses. <lrsi nplions, or oe(upati(>ns of 
c\ery member, and the number and desciiptions of 
shares held by i.eli The company in.iy di mand 
a sum not exceeding bd per UlO woids or p.irt of 
](lb word.=:, eai h figure counting as one woid 

Severe penalties aie attached to the non- 
oijservance of lluse piovisions for the inspection 
of the register. II jieimission to inspect is with- 
belli, the directors iiuui the liability to penalty 
of I'Z, and a fuillier penalty of I'l foi c\'ery day 
vshilst this jKTniission is withheld The comjxiny, 
is, however, liable foi the pen.dtu-s. 

Closing iff Ib‘gisl(*r8. I'oi llie )>urposc of adpisting 
and agreeing the legisteis of inemi.icrs at such tunes 
as cornjuling the annual list and suinmaiy [q v ). and 
for dividend lists, the Coinpames (Consolidation) 
Art, bv Sec.lion 31, iequir<-s any coiniiany which 
may drsi-e to do so to guc nutii.e by means of 
advc-i tising in some proimncnl ncw-siiapc r c n< idated 
in the- (lisiiut in wluili the c()m|;u))’s n-gisleied 
oflii'e Is Mtii.ib-. '1 he Sc hvui luitlDT piovidc's tliat 
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Trust)*. A very iin[;c)iiant juovision is coiilaincxl 
in Section 27 of the Corn(.^ames Act, ^vliich foi bids 
the olficiais of any company to enter upon its 
legistei (d members “ any trust eexpressed, implied, 
or constructive", this piotiibits the registiation 
of any sh.irc.-s jmrjjoiUng to be held in tiust foi the 
estate of any do> eased peison ; but where a share¬ 
holder dies and his h'jlding in tho company remains, 
an entry is made to the effect that his death 
c'ccurrcd at sucli a time accoiding to the probate 
of wall or letters of administration which had 
been exhibited to the company's officials by tho 
deceased’s representatives. (See Transmission of 
Shares) 

UoctiticatloD of Register. If any person feels 
justified, in the absence of sufficient cause being 
shown to the contrary, it is permissible 
to apply tc; the court to hav'c an entiy 
made in the register or a name omitted 


from it, as the case may be (Companies Act, 
1908. Sec. 32). 

Colonial Registers! If a company whose objects 
embodied m its memorandum of association pro¬ 
vide for tho carrying on of business in any given 
colony, and where provision is also made in the 
company’.s articles, it is permissible, bv Sections 3-1, 
35. and 36 of the Companies Act. I908, to maintain 
a register of members which will contain only those 
shareholders resident m the paiticular colony in 
which llie branch register is kept; but particulais 
t»l all entries made in such Colonial registers must 
be sent to the registered office of tiie company In 
the United Kingdom, and this sliould 1)0 done in 
tune for inclusion in the annual list and summary 
to be deposited at Somerset House. 

statiitury Provisions 118 1 ( 1 ,Krglslers. Uie jkovi- 

sii)ns ol tlu; tuinpames (('onsolulalioii) Act, 1908, 
,is to other legisteis li.iving been set out in full, 
It h.is bcH 11 tliought .idvi^able to supphuiu'iil the; 
d)ove bv giving the exact woids of tlie statute as 
to the legister cd membc is I'hev aie as follows — 

of Members. 

"25 -(I) Kvc-i V ei)m()aiiy sh.ill kecqi in one or 
more books a legister of its membc-is, .ind enter 
therein the following p.u tu ulai H -- 

" (i) J'lie name.s .ind address(‘s, and tlio 
0 ( cijpattons, ii any, of the? members, and in the 
case ol a company li.Tving a share ca|)ital a 
statement of the shaies held by each member, 
distinguisliing ea* h shaie by its number, and 
of tile amount paid or .igreed l<j bo constdcMcd 
ns pai<l on (he share.s of cac h me inboi ; 

"(it) 'I he date at w’hic h ea* li peison was 
cntoied in the legi^ter as a meinlnT . 

" (m) 'llic date" at which any jkoscmi ceasC'l 
to be a member 

" (2) If a company faiLs to ci)niply with this 
Section It shall be lialile to a fine not exceeding 
five pouiicls for every d.iv duting which the 
dt'lault continues ; ancl c:veiv due tor and inana- 
jyi of tile comf)any who know»-’gly and wilfully 
,iul iionsf-, or pel nuts I fa- dcdault shall be liable 
(o the like ponaltv 

Annual / n/ of Mrmhrrs and Sumtnaty 
" 2()—(I) I'.vci)' cciiniianv liaving a sliarc 
oajutal shall on* o at I* asi in overv voai make a 
list of all jxTsons wIkj, cui the fouitecnth day 
alter flu* first "ir only ordinary general inca ting in 
the year, aie meinl.'crs of the c omp.uiy, and of all 
persons who have cease*! to be- membcis sm* <■ tlie 
date ol the last return oi (in the case ol the first 
let urn) <d the incorporation of the company. 

"(2) Tho list must slate the names, addiesse.s, 
and o< (uj.<alions of all the fusl and present 
members therein mc-nlioncd, and the numb* i of 
share’s held by each of the existing members 
at the dale oi the return, specifying shares 
transferred since the date of the last return or 
(in the case of the fust return) of the ini'oi poi .ition 
of th«‘ company by persons who ai<- still members 
and hav'c ceased to Ijc members rospc* lively and 
the ilatcs of legist!<ilion of tlio transfers, and 
must contain a iummary distinguislnng between 
shares issued for cash and shares issued as fully 
or partly paid up otherwise than in cash, and 
specifying the following particukirs— 

" (a) The amount of the share capital of the 
company, and the number c^f the sliaresmto 
which it IS tlivided 
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joint stock • ompamcs He it is who cjivcs out the 
ccrtifiiato of incorporation, anJ tins certificate is 
<<)n(lusive evidence that all the preliminaries have 
been complied wth. Similarly his certificate of the 
registration of anv charge or mortgage is conclusive 
evidcm c that all is in older 

Tlie statutory requirements as to the registrar, 
containe<l in Sec tKin 243 of the Act of 1908, are as 
follows— 

“ (1) lu»r the piirjioses of the registration of 
companies under this Act, there shall be olfices 
in l-'ngland. S<otland, and Iieland, at sm li places 
as the Board of ’I lade Hunk fit. 

“(2) 'I'he Board of 'J rade may appoint such 
registrars, .issislant legistiars, clerks, and scr- 
vanls as the Bo.iitl think necessary for the regis¬ 
tration of ( ojni'.uiies ur\dei this Act, and may make 
regulations with respei t to Iheir duties, and 
mav remove any peiscms so aj^pointed. 

" (()} .‘\ny [)eis<>n may insfiect the documents 
kept by the registrar on payment of such fees 
as may lie appointed by the lioard of Trade, 
not excecsling «>ne shilling for each inspection , 
and any pet son may require a ceitilicate of the 
incorpoiation of any < c*m]>anv, or a < ojiy or extract 
of any otluM document or any part of any other 
document, lo bo ceitified by the registrai, on 
payment for the (crtifuate, cerlincd copy, or 
«*\tract. of su< h fees as the Boaid of Trade may 
af>|)omt, not excecduig five shillings for a certi¬ 
ficate of me or iioration. and not ex<‘eeding six¬ 
pence for eac h folio ol a cerlilic'd copy or extiac t, 
or in Scotland for each sheet of two hundred 
words 

“ (7) A ropy oi or extract from any document 
kept and rc gisteied at any of the ntliccs for the 
registration of companies in England, Scotland, 
or Irel.md, eertiliecl to be a trim copy under the 
han<l of file logistrar or an assistant registrar 
(whose oMui.ii position it sliall not be necessary 
to prove) shall m all h'gal jiroceedings bo admis¬ 
sible' m •'videruc' as of ecpial c’ahdity with the 
original docunu'ut ” 

RI'(;iSTU\TI(>N OF lURTIIS AM) DEATHS. 

— (See Bmnis \Nr) Diaiiis. Ki'Gisth \t ion of) 

UKOISTKVnON OF IH SLNF.SS N\Mi;s.-(Sce 

BirsiNi ss N \MEs Ac i ) 

IHhasTRATlON OF lO^lFANV. Ihe pic sent 

aithle IS devoO.'d to the c onsidei .vtic'n of all the 
steps whu )i .lie lecjuiic'd to be- followed by statute 
law, j fi . the' ('oiupauies (Cons'hdalion) Act, 1908, 
m ordet to c stablisli a joint stoc'k company as a 
c oinpletc- enlltv 

Frolilliinnries. I nder v.ni' iis lie.idmgs m the 
/:>;/VIit will ha\e be<u noticed wh.il j)ic-- 
htninar\ vcoik i-. Gspinc'd to enable .i com)'anv U) 
have aiu chancc' <>1 cor['iuate existoiuc And iii 
particulai tlie wotU of tlu' promoler (i/v ) rc<juires 
most { aietul c.on^ulei.itioii A'^ soon as he has c on- 
tludc'd all Ills airaiu'einents jueparaloiy to taking 
ovei ,m ('Nisling liu-^mess or pi opt 11 \ , if tlie c can pan v 
tti be fonncsl i-. one- whuh i-- inlendc'd to e.'ntiime 
.lud lo eariv on an »'\isting busme^s oi tc.> accpiire 
projieitv, and when the ineinoiandiiin aacl the 
aitic les id association have been propcily piepared 
and c.u-h ot tlicse documents duly stamped with 
a ten shilling dc'c'd stamp, it is necessary for some 
pel son who i-. engaged in the woik of the I'cromotion 
to take the in •morandum and the articles to the 
Kegistiai of J''iul sunk Companies If the com- 
jxinv IS domic ileci (<j v ) in England, the place for 


the presentation of these documents is at Somerset 
House, in London. Scotch companies are regis¬ 
tered in Kdmburgh, and Jrish companies in Dublin 
As to the memorandgm and the articles it is to be 
borne in mind that although the former may be 
either wutten or piinlcd, the latter must be printed 
It then rests with the registrar, after an examination 
of the same, either to grant or to refuse a certificate 
of incorporation The grant will be madchf he is 
safisfifd that everything is in order and that the 
pioper fc'cs have been paid The deed stamp of 
10 s for the memorandum and for the article's has 
just been lefc rred to In addition there is a fee 
stamp of 5s which is ])ayable upon the articles 
when they aic handed in for icgistration, and a 
giaduated fc'c payable on registration ot the memor¬ 
andum (Stc r'i‘Ci> on lugnlrtilion in this 

article ) 

If the coini>anv is an entirely new one, the pre¬ 
paration of the memorandum and the articles is 
all that IS recpuied as jircliminary to registration 
'i he promoter may be an utterly superlluous person 

In the early da\s of joint stock companies, the 
statutory requirements undei the Comi-canies Act, 
18(52, di'l not go beyond the necc-ssity ot jiroducing 
tl'c memorandum and fhn ailulcs, and a notice as 
to the situation of the registcicd olti< e ot thi' 
compan\ , but l.iter Ac ts of l*ailiainent and < ei tain 
oiders ha\'e made it impeiative that olhei sjiecial 
forms should be piodiued, either at the tune when 
registration is applied for C'f at some suttseejuent 
jieiiod All these foi ms will be referred tcj ill 
their proper order, and it may be incidentally, 
mentioned that a sl.uiqi fee ol os is jiayable in 
inspect of e<i< h of them Ihe sc \ aitons ms arc 
jjrocmablc liom the Kegislr.ii of Joint Sto<.k 
Coinjianies ot fiom the usual law stationeis H is 
not nc'Cessarv to ii'fer to these in detail, thc)ugh it 
may be in'’ntioiud that thcie is a sjic nil foimal 
applic ation t'l bc' made wlien ini orj>oi ation is 
sought foi a pi i\ate c ompaiu- A S])c'cial foim is 
then handed in togc ihci with the nnmoiamlnm 
and the' ai In Ics I'lntln'i, a company wlueh is 
established to < .ii i \ on the bnsinesi, o! Life Insur¬ 
ance, Ol of insinancc' against l''in[)lo\ ci s’ laabihly, 
must dej.osit a sum <9 /20,0tk) with the- A. < onntant 
(.leneial ol tlie Ch.incu \ Uu'ision ot the High ( ouit 
bcfoie api'lu'alictn made foi registi atifcn, and llu' 
rc.'gisti ai I an not gt ant a c c'l liln ate of iin oi jhh all on 
until a lecciict foi flu- j>a>ment of th.s sum h.is 
liec'ii ]>roducc‘d to him 

KITeet of Roglslralion, Tlie effect cd legistiation. 
when a lertiiicate of incorpoiatioii (</r ) has been 
gianlc'd is that a scp.irate legal entity has been 
created, possessing all the lights and being subject 
to all the liabilities set out in the Act And, when 
once a company has been csl.ddiHicd, it doe.-> not 
ie.i->e to c'Xist until it goc's througli the proc e^s of 
being wound up (-/n ) oi its name is rc-nn.-ved frcmi 
the reuislcr as .i defunct conqviu) (iP*' ) 

(’onciusiveness of Cerliflcrtto of Incorporation. 
Bv the Companies Act. 18(52. the issue of the cer- 
tilieatc ol incoiporation was conchisue evidence 
that all the rccjiiirements cd the Act with uspc'ct 
to registration had been complied with In a well- 
known case the question was raised as to the 
eonclusivcncss of the ceititicatc' wlicre it w'as c Ic ai 
that there had been irregularities eomiiutted of 2 
\eiy giave chataetcr. But although the ccjurt wa' 
of oinnic^n that the conduct of the registrar liac 
been most censurable, it was held that the ccunpany 
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had been duly constituted. It was said, ’’ Parlia¬ 
ment requires, for ob\iou?. purposes of public j)c)Iicy, 
that a company of this description should begin by 
seven or more persons subsciibing a memorandum 
which IS to be registered ; and when once the 
memorandum is rcgisteied, and the ccunpany is h<dd 
out to the world asaoompanv undertaking business, 
willing to receive sharehoideis, and leadv to 
contract engagements, then it would be id most 
disa.sft'ohs conseijueiu e, il, alter all that had l>e*'n 
done, any [)erson was allowed to go ha* k and entei 
irfto an examination {it iniglit lx* vcais aitei the 
company had commemed to tiade) of the circum¬ 
stances attending the onemal legistratum and ol 
the rc'gulaiity ot the excMition ol the lUjiumeiits 
ongmally U“Cei\«d 1)^ the i.gistiai I'hr' legistiai. 
if he (>erft>i ms his dutv < ai ebilh , will be the guai dmii 
of the [):!bln jiituest, liv seeing that the memoian- 
'iuin IS J)l0|)eiK’ eXCMlted <ind pi'>['eih' l>iougilt 
foi rei;isira1ton , but, wli<-lhei lu' d-x's so or not, 
when oiii e (he cei tifi' ate <d uh ci poiation ]•, ^i\ ( n, 
notinng is to be ini|iinrd into a-v to tfu* ieg(il.iiit\’ 
fit the prior e(^ilIJ^^ ” I'lic e<>iu !usi\> luss of 
the ceitifi<at<- of iin oi p'ualion has br i n tuit!i<i 
shown m \aiioiis suli'x .|iieut i ascs l‘\ei\' j'eison 
who witli a Joint stork < oiupanv .ilt<a ils 

incoi poiatioii IS iKiU' entitled to assume that 
eveiyltnng li.is bien done icgulaih, and is not 
luejiiitned in an\ > laim he nia\’ ha\ e again'.1 the 
('om[)anv. inik'Ss it is pioM-d that he was fulb 
auate ol .itu inegiilant\' .ilhged aeainst it 

Nmondment of laiw. dntuulties aiose more 

than once with reg.ud to the , ,>n 1 1 net ion ol llie si-i - 
tio'i reteired to ni the l.i-.t paiagi.ipli, in oid( i to 
L'et lid of .Ui\- doubts tliat inn'lit b(' f( ll regaiding its 
meaiiiiie. ^irthei piijMsion \\,is in,\de be ll)e ( oiu- 
paiin s \ct, ItHltl, ,is to Llu't oiu I'lsu I m s-’ of the (<■( - 
t In ,1(1(1 also ,t, to tlie pro( niuir on I egisiration 
I In .niu'iidments ,u e now iin oi poi.ited in 'st 1 1 17 
ot tin \t t ot 19h.S, wlin li lia-. i lle( tn.iUN st t at rest 
tin ('inslion ol piopii 11 ^isti .il nui \shen leit.nil 
lormalilns have been lomplted with The set tion 
is as lollows - 

(1) \ I ei life ate ol lUv oi poi atiou gi\ en bv the 
legislrai iii respei t ol any assouatioii sh.iil be 
loinlusive (wnirnie that all the leqniri'ments of 
this \i \ lu lespecf of registiatioii and ol malti'is 
piec'eilt nl and nil nlentai lliereto hava* been » oin- 
plic 1 with, and that tlie assoaalion is a ( ompany 
iiuthoiised to be legisteual and duly registen-d 
under this AM 

" ( 2 ) \ statutoiv (halai.ilion by a soiuitoi of 
the Higli Ciunt, and in Suhland by an enrolled 
law' agimt, ciigajted in th(‘ formation of tlie 
iomii<inv or by a jicrson natnid in the ailicles 
as a dire tui oi scMctary of tie* coinjianv of 
compliain'c with all or any of the said nquirc- 
ments shall be pioduced t<j tlie regi-.tiAi, am! the 
registiar may anejU smh a dedaiation as 
sutl'icient cvidcm e of tomj.iliancc ’’ 

The date givt^i in the (eitificate of im orpoiation 
IS the true date of the birth of the company 
Form of Declaration. When apjrlieation is made 
to register a company, it is now the piailice for a 
statutory declaration to accompany the memoran¬ 
dum ami the articles of association, setting out that 
the requirements of the .Art have been complied 
with Ihe following is the common form which is 
m use — 

No. of Ceritfcalif . 

The Companies Acts, 1908-1917 


“DECLARATION of Compliance n\th the 
requisitions of the Companies {Cofi>oU(ialion) Act. 
1908, made pursuant to iicet 17.Sul> -sut 2 mi hehalf 
of a Company proposed to be icQi’iterfd £!•. the.... 


“ PrKcnted for filing bv . 

'* To the. Registrar of Joint Stoik Compiinics. 


“I . of .i/e sohmnlv and 

simerely declare that / am . . {here insert 

whether ‘solinlor of the High CouH.' ' dnector,' or 
‘ '■eerrtaty,' named ui the aiticlc^ cl as\<H latiou) of 
thi Company, liniihd. and that all 


Ihe rcquicUiiOis oj (he Compavie-^ .h!'- ir re^peit of 
mattef! piccidiiit to the ft gi'.liat/on of the said 
company aihl inculental iheieto h.ive hnv a'lnplieil 
with -tnd I imike this ^solenni declination con- 
\t lentiously brlid'ing the •■anu (o /< (lur, anil bv 
virtue ol the pioomoid of the .'^lalntoi v J)ii bnations 
Act. 1S.15 

" Dcilared at . <h . . " 

Ihe peis.in who m.ikis tin d<'d,ii.dion signs il. 
and his sigiialiiie must lie wilmssid in llie .s.uiv 
maniii'i as .\u allidav it 

KHurn of Direelors. Simr Ih- iM-.siug ol the 

( umpanu's \( t. lOUi), il has boi u ii(.,..',u\ to ide 
.1 leturn sMting out who aie Ihr (it'-l diUilois of 
th(‘ t<iiiipiuv, aiul also .iiugliei loiin oii the ])att 
of the ihlcitols ■■.Mtnig ttuii williugne-.s to .ut 
iliL pio’.lsiims III the 1 ol lUltO, fogfllui witll 
reitaiii .Tiuemiim'nls loiitaimd in th< ( ouipaiiies 
Am, P107, li.ur been ii'pialed .iiid lepl.ued in 
pi.utualU' the s.ime form b\ heMion 72 o! the ;\ct 

of I'-XIS, wliuh is .IS lollows- 

'■(I) A p< I son sh.ill not be ( apable o! being 
appointed duel toi ol a iompan\’ b\ llie ailnles, 
ait 1 shall not be named .is ,i diuMoi oi pnijxised 
ilio-i toi of a < i)m[>anv in ,iny piospi i tns issin'd by 
Ol on lirli.ili of the lomj'am', oi m any slalenienl 
in lien ot jiiospoi.liis filed bv oi on ln-li.tll of tlie 
comp.iny, unless, bidoie tlie legmiiation of the 
ai tn les 01 the pul)h< at ion of tin o'qxs. tns, oi the 
filing of the stateimiit in lieu ol pio'.peMus, as the 
(ase may be, he Inis by liiinsi It oi b\ his agent 
autlunised in willing— 

"(a) Signed and filed with the legislrar of 
ionqi.'iiues a (cuisenl in wiitiiij^ to a< t as such 
(hi ei tor . and 

“ {b) iMther signed the iimmoi.unluin for a 
mimbei o] slnire.s not less than Ins (pialifn ation (if 
any), oi signal an'l filed with tin- regisirai a con- 
(latt in wilting to take fnun the uimpany and 
pay for his (jualifuation slums (it any) 

“(2) On the appliealioii for ngistiatiori of the 
memorandum ami articles ol a company tlie appli¬ 
cant shall (h liver to the registrat a list of the persons 
who have consented to i>e dircctoi s of the (,nmpany, 
and ll this list contains the names of any poison 
who has not so consented the ap|ilicant shall be 
liable to a line not exceeding fifty ])ounds. 

“ (3) This section shall not apply to a private 
company nor to a prosjiectus issued by or on behalf 
of a company after the expiration of one year 
from the date at which the company is entitled to 
commence business.” 

The following forms arc given as specimens 
which may be used in accordance with what has 
been stated in the foregoing paragraph— 
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“ [b) The numlH'r of shares taken from the 
('otniii'-iK <- im-nt of the company up to the date 
of the return , 

“ (r) '1 he .uiiouiit (.died up on eacli share; 

“ {( 1 ) Tlie total amount of calls received ; 

“ (c) 'I'he total amount of <alls un|)aid ; 

" (/) 'I he total amount of the sums (if any) 
paid bv way of <oininission m U"^])e(t of any 
sh.iies or delauituies, or allowed by way of 
itisiount in ies[)i,‘<.t ot any debentures, since 
the d.it'' ot the last letiim . 

“ (;') 1 li-' tot.d uuinbei of sh<ires forfeitid ; 

“ (/j) '1 lie total amount of shares oi stork 
for wbicii shaic wariants are outstanding^ at 
llic- date of the irturn . 

“ ( l ) Ihe total amount of sliare warrants 
isseerl and suiii*ndered rcsjioi 1 iv(dy sin-.c 
the dat(“ of the last return , 

“ (/;) dhe iiiimbM of shares or amount of 
st(M k <ompiis*-d in ea< h shaie warrant , 

'■ </) I iu iiami-v and addi'-^s's, iiat ionrdil% , 

Old, il iiat III ,lh■^l d, 1 lie (wiiiifiv <i| taypn, of 
(ill p< I >oii > \N lio at ill' date ot th<' I ( tut 11 au 
lie diiiitois of the (.oni[)ain, oi o'uipv the 
[" oil loll (»t dim ti>rs, by v.dialcver mime tLiIhal , 
.irid 

" (u/) 'I lie total amount <}f <lebt due fi oin the 
I, I >mp my m respe< t of idl moi leases and (hai ges 
will! h are lequircd (or, in the ' ase of a i ompany 
u-yisleied m S'olland. whu h, if (h«‘ rompany 
had been ieeisteie<i in IiTud.ind, would i;e 
reipuied) to l‘t‘ leyistered witii the le^istrai of 
I ompanies undi i this A't, or whu )i would have 
lirrd Kupiui l so to be registered if created 
afti r (Ik I'lisl day of July mneUam lumdied and 
ei-ht 

“ (3) The suinmaiy must als') (ex'ept whetc 
tile roino.iny is a pri\'.vte company) include a 
statenieiil, made up to such date as may bo 
spei ilic-l in the stale ment, in the form o| a balance 
siieet, <ui<ltt<-(l bv th<* company’s audil<irs, .uid 
conbunini’ a summary of its shaie (apital, its 
habilitn s, and^'its assets, [;iving su'h paiticulars 
as will disclose the geneial nature of those 
liabilities and assets, ami how the \ allies of the 
fix('d a'>scls liavi' been atiivrd at, but the balan(e 
sheet need not im Inde a statement ut piofit and 
lOsS. 

“(I) 'I'hc <ibovo list and bumm<iry must be 
contained in a sepal ate part of (he register of 
membeis, iind must be (ompleted within seven 
(lays .liter the fouiteentli day alor<s.ud, and 
the company must foithwith forwaid to the 
registiai of t ompanies a copy .signed by the 
ni.inag.ei oi by the si-crctaiy of the (ompany 
" (5) If a company makes default in complying 
with the retpurenienls of tins Se< tion it shall be 
luible to a line not eX' eeding li\ e pounds for every 
d.iy tluiiiig whn h the default conlinms, and 
ever\ diKiioi and lu.m.uyr of the * ompany wdio 
knowingly and willully authonscs or ])Cimil3 the 
delault sliall be liable to the like penalty. 

Trusts not to be Entered on Jves^ister. 

“‘27 No notice of any trust, expressed, 
implied, or constructive, shalf be entered on the 
registei, or l)o leeeivable by the rcgistiar, in the 
case of companies registered in Kngland or 
Iieland 

Registration of Transfer at Request of Transferor. 
" '28 On the application of the transferor 


of any share or interest in a rompany, the com¬ 
pany shall enter in its register of members the 
name of the transfcrife in the same manner and 
subject to the same comiitions as if the application 
for the entry were made by the transferee 
Transfer by Personal Representative. 

“ 29. A transfer ol the share or other interest 
nf a deceased member of a company made by his 
personal repiescntativc shall, although the per¬ 
sonal rejjri'scntative is not himself a member, be 
as valnl as if he h.ul been a member at the tunc 
of the execution of the instrummit of transfer 
Inspection of Register of Monbers. 

“ 30 —(1) dhe register of members, commenc¬ 
ing fioin the, d.ite of th<* registration of the com- 
jtany, shall be Iccpt at the registered oITk e of the 
comp.mv, anil, exec'jit wdien (losed uiidei the 
j>ro\ isioiis of this Act, sh.ill during business lirmrs 
(subji'ct to su< li reasonab](‘ icstnctions as the 
(ompany in gcivial meeting maN' impose, so that 
not h’ss than t (Vo horns in e;u h d.iv be allowo i.i h/r 
inspection) bi.* open to the inspcition of any 
membet gratis, ai'd to the insj'' i tion of any othei 
person I'U i'a\mi'nt of one shilhiT'', or stall h ss 
sum as the tom[>auy may pi("'iiib'’, for oai h 
insjiei.tion 

“ (2) Any member or other I'Ci'-i n may iC(]uire 
a cojiy ol the register, or (T an\ p.irl theieof, 
or of the list and siimmaiA' rifpiiod bv this Act, 
or any p.irt thmeof, on pa\ineut of sixpeme. 
or su< h less bum as the coitijmUU' ni.iv piesiulHg 
for cvciy hundieil w'onls or fiactional part theieof 
iccjuiieii to be cojiietl 

“ (3) If any nispci. lion ('I cop\ ic'juiied under 
this se' turn is 11 fused, the companv shall lie liable 
for each refusal to a tine not cxi eeding two pounds, 
and to a luithei line not e\( i eding two ]>omitls 
for every day duung which th<' n fus.d continues, 
and every director an<i man.iger ol the company 
who knowinglv aulhonsi's i>r ] einuts the i-'lus.d 
shall be liable to the like pena’.tc , and as resiic ts 
(ompaiiu’s legistend m Ivnglaiel m Irehuul, any 
)ndg<' of the I bgh Coiut. or tin judge of the < oui t 
oxeicising the slaniiaius juiisdictioii in the 'ase 
of companies subj-'Ct to that junsiliction, m.iy 
by order ci'inpel an immediate in'>(Hslioii of I lie 
register 

Eo.vcr to Close ]u'giyt(r 

“31 A (omjMUv may. on gi\ing notice b\- 
a<lv(.-rliseinent m some newspapc'i i .n ul.iliiig in 
the distil't m wlii'h the legisleri'd otlice of th<' 
companv is silu.ite, close xhengistei of meInl)c■l^ 
for any time oi times not exceeding in the who!'- 
thiilx' (lavs in '-aih \<'ai 

UI'tilSTbU OV M(HtT<;A<JI’:S.--For the piotec- 
tion of tho g'-ncial iiislitois and shaieholders of 
liimti'd (ompanies, the Cmniianies (ConbOhil.iU'->n) 
Act, 1908 (b'H lOO), usjuires e\ciy (omp.iny to 
kocj) a register of mortgages containing infoi mation 
of all moi tffages and siu h chai ges ..IikIi spc' ilically 
alfc'l any or all of the jitopeily ot .i (omjiany A 
brief desciij.lion of all llie propt'itv so moitgagcd 
IS to be giceii in Ibe legist'-i, as well as the amount 
of the mortgage i<iis<*il, and, exiept wheie tlie 
debenture bonds aic issued to beaier, the nanus of 
the moitgageoB oi j'eisctns lepiesenting them, su-. h 
as, foi instance, tlie trustees loi a bod\ of d^^l)entul« 
holders. 

All olficors ol the company who “ Knowingly and 
wilfully authoiise or peimit” an\ delault m con¬ 
nection with the abuse lequiremonts aie liable to a 
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I<I':GIS I IHi 01' MOH ICAC.I.S 


Date and No 
ot Boatd 

9 

Atniuint ot 

IX'ite when 
Ilk'll .it 

Partn ul.us of Tio- 

N,mil's of 

Minute Creat¬ 

Dcbeiitiues 

Soniei ■'I't 

jx.-ity upon w)m h 

Moi tg.igces 

ing Cliai gc 

i> ^_ 


House 

t'hai ge B Made 



] ),llo wlilMl 

Cluigo 
Komovv(I. 


\ No 5^)1 
Apnl 1. 
ii» . 


50,(100 AjMiI 15. 

(5lM) hdiiil-^ of 10 

, {looc.iAi, 

I Nos IMo 5on 

nil lllsl\ ,') 


l-'iccliolti l*io| n t\, 
■'llll.lt)' .it I'lC 

\\ tl.ll I, J 1\ I'l I 'ool 
iS .u 1 (■.(inl j 
A\ ('ii'^ii jc 1 'o K-., j 
( llOllI (-1 .1) !("•) I 

Ivixci holits tn I 

I-olll>,ls<s 1 


11.,'s to! 1 '0- 
I’l'Ill 1110 1 loll lr'[ s 

Ml Win Krk,'- 
W I' II, 1 “..u ( >lU't , 

■ tn.) till' lloii 
i.ts Pct.uin.iv 


jcn.iitv of not iX'ociiini; /SO, tli.it is. they aio 
S'-viiailv liaMo, iiol jointlv. 'J lie n'Kistoi is opon 
to (lie inspe. (ion of aii>' j'or.soii on p.i\ incut of a 
fee Ti' t <••<'ccdinu; !s fiJi c,i, h nispci lion , and .an) 
rrcih'oi O' III'nibrr of tlic <oni[>.inv is entitled to 
cx.tnnnc (In' i opjes ot the ins(i nnicnls < i catnip' .iii)’ 
nioi (p.ipc uillioiit j ia\ 111' nI of .1 fee I lie i cpistc! is 
to Ij-' optn Joi nispcitioji at .iM icasonaMc tunes 
in otlie)- Wolds, it niav he iiispe. ted dining the 
oidtnai)’ hiisin''.ss liouis of (lu; loinpany 1 oi 
refusing inspei tion <'f eithei tin' ii'gister oi < opii's 
of tlie nislriinn uts, any o'ln rr so relnsini; I'l aullioi - 
Bing smli refusal iniins the InihilUy of .i luu' not 
exi ('eiliiig / 5 , and ,i fm tliei Inn' not ex< eediii;; /2 for 
evei )’ dawhilst ste h i eliis.il < onlinites \n)' judge 
of tlic 1 ligli (d)urt sitting in C h.unhei s li.is ])(.>we; l.j 
order the ininieiiiate iiispcilioji ol the ie;;iste:s or 
copies OI till' ,iho\o n.lined dot nnienls 

The U'piste! ot moi t gaig". itsi li B gi neiaPs i-n- 
pilul in a foini appioMd '>i h\ tlie aiitlio iie's .uni 
sold at most of the law stalioneis, and po.-pe'rly 
boiMul to withstariil loiigli nsa'je 

If no tiust deed is i-'t d to ii'Ver a Seiies of 
di l»entures, it hei omes n''''ss.\ry to t nti r into the 
regislei ea> h of the i>caids under tin ii ninneni.d 
rotation _ I'lit. ;us a genei.il inle, it wiii he found 
that .1 sein s in i m ul.ilion v\ill nivanahlv he < oveied 
hy a tiiist der-d, in whnh (.'sc^il ni'iely hei onn s 
nciesscLiy t'» <-nler m the partnnl.irs 'ontanied in 
tlie deed, setting out the d.itc and luiiiihir ol the 
minute ue.iting th-- Jiaige, the amount ol the 
dehentuiCb m tall, tl^e noniin.'il amount of ea'h of 
the bonds i epioseiitin ; the siiK's, .and tin- date 
when hied with tlie K'gn.fi.u of joint sio. k < oni- 
panies I’ai li< ul.us of the ptopei ty#ir .issets of the 
comiiany must aLso be given as fully, yr-t .as <on- 
cisely, as possible. if freehold pro(>eity is toiii- 
pnsed undei the o opet ty * h.irge, the situation oi 
sitiialion.s o] tlie [-lopeily should l)e note<] , fin,illy, 
the namei ol the moilgageos oi the tiustees foi the 
moitg.ige s mTist lie given in the mcUinci shown 
above 

RhCilS'IKIl 01’ SHIPS.—(^ee Ship .Morigaof.) 
RLOlSlI’Jt OF I’KANSFKRS. —(See /kansm-.r 
Rkgisti r ) 

KITihSTRAR IIS ItANKUim y. — 1 Ins irnjKir- 
taiU oihcial 01 ' npies a }>roimnen1 place m ail 
banl\iu])tcy pro<,ecdings. whethei lu' is attached 
to the High Court or is a registrai appointed to 
one of the distrn ts m the jiiovinces His position 
B dealt wnlh in Section 102 of the Hankrinitcv Act 
191 - 1 , as follows— 


■'(1) I III I''gisli ai s in h.inkmiih V ol the 1 ligh 
Coiiil, ,ind tlu 11 gis( I .o s of i.oiint \ « ontfs havin.g 
juM'.dn til >11 ill bun I ; i'; it' ) . sli.dl iia\ e (In* powei s 
and jiuisdnlion in ijus .'<(ion nuntioned. and 
anv Ollier in.i le 'i .'n t doin' bv sin li Mgistiars 
in 1 lU' e\el( J ' I 1 lu s.ild powei s .ui< I iiit isillctioil 
sh.ill be di ( d (heoidt'i oi .n i ol thef'ouit 
“(2) Suh,,.f to g)'net,il niles jimitiiu' the 
powei s < o!' n ' 11 d li\ I liB s. I (loll, a I < go 11 .u sh.Pi 
!i i\ e pov.> I - 

"(a) [o heal hanhnijiti pitidons, ami to 
111 ,ike levi'iving oid'-i*. ami .idjuili'ations 
iht ii oil : 

“ Co hold the pnhlt' ex.uinn.ilion of 

di h(o!s : 

“ {() lo grant oiilcm ,,1 disih.iige wlieie tlie 
.l|*|>h' ation B not opjiosed : 

" (J) 1 o appi o\ e I oinpusilions Ol ;.i In nu's of 
an.ug’enn'iil w lien 1 In \' ,ii e not oppi ised : 

" (e) io m.ike ni!''nm onhus in i asi s of 
III ijem \ : 

(/) 1 o m.iki .in V Ol I ji I Ol r \< 11 Be an V Jill is- 
di' him wimh hv .ini rulami that bolialf is 
pi <",m iIk d as pi ojK i io in' made oi i xen I'.ed ii: 

1 h.unhei s : 

(g) 'Jo hear .ind deti'imine ,'inv iinopposeil 
ol t’r ;i|>pln alioii : 

“ (//} lo '.iimnion .iml examim' any f'crson 
known Ol '.U'.[i'-'t( d to haw in ins possessnin 
' Ifei I-, of til'* 'h'htor or t<') h(' iiid' hl<‘d to him, 
or I .ipahle of giving infonnaiion lespeiting 
the deiUor, Ins de.ihllgs, or ]>ro|" 1 1 \' 

“ (dl Jhe regi'B.is in h.inkiiipl'V of the 
High ( oui ( 'di.ill .il ,o h.iv 1 ' p<n\ei to giant oi dei s 
of ihsih.uge ami i crhtii ,it' o) nimn.d of dis- 
<liiatifi( atious, and to .ippio\r lomp' iIioib and 
S' In mi's ol .111 ,Liig( im n f 

“ (-1) A legBli.u shall ii'd h • lie powei to 
I oinnnt for < oiitenipt ot i .mi t 

“(5) 'I lie lord ( Imiu elloi m.i h\' oidil 
diii't liial ,iny -.pemlnd irg)-.lr.ii of ,i louiilv 
< OUI I -.h.ill h.ivi- and e\i 11 re .ill I le' powri s of ,i 
hankiiijit'V II •■isliur ol the 1 imh ( mirt “ (See 
ihXNKRl i'll v ) 

HFtilSTRAR OF (OI NTV (01 KT. Ihis b 

(lie ofin i,d who b rcsj)onsil)le foi the lontine woi k 
of til'- lounty coin I, and who aits, to a I'll.un 
extent, Ui an asM^tanl judge, (''^-e O^rmiv 
CcujR r) 

RFOISTUAR OF JOUST ST0( K (OUPANIUS. - 

ihis B the head offn lal who jac-nhs over the 
department whn h deals witli all matters i om ermng 
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1 Li-sr or I'i'esons who have Consenteu to 
Act as Diui.ctors 
No of Cntilicate . 

“ LIST OL TLliSONS who have con-^ented to 
he Nired'os >>/ the . (T-mpayiy. L\fmted. 

to be ddwinu! to the h’ei^idyar pursuant to sect 72 (2) 
o( the Loinpovn^ (f o>\\olidation) Act. 

“ {'ifnittd joy lAuiit bv 

” lo the h'i^i‘-tr<n of Joint Stoik Companies 
“ / {or we), the xuulersii^ned, heieby tiive you notice 
pursuant to Sed 72 (2) of the Companies {Con- 
svlidation) A(t. IMOH, that the foilMvine, persons have 

con-,i)Uul tt‘ he Ihredors of the . 

C.ofufan\. Iinntid" 

1 {i (I li.lli )\\ 11n ii.inics, .olfli I SSI ruid <lrs(.nptions 
,,f llu v.iiion jii ISOI 1 -. m s< isirati < olutnns, to^flhnr 
will) lln H oLilurr, , 1 ' 1 -tii V,. .iiul (Itsi nptioii ot the 
appli'.int l‘)i u'.ostiutioii aiul the 'iatc 

2 CoNsiNr K) Aci AS DiinfrOR 

" .V'* < / < f difiatc 

" ( ciiipuinrs 1 1 1917 

“( 0\sf \l to ad as Inredoy of the 
( onif'iiuy, I iniite<i. to he minted (nni filed pursuant 
to S,,t Tl (1) of (he ( ouipunu s (( <or‘d ulatmn) Ail 

" /Oi'soi'. d ! 't fillrio hv . 

" 1 <> the liefidrar of J.nnt-Sioch (.ompanus 
“ I (or ue). the undet'^ii^ned. herel'V testify mv {or 
(iiir) to <ut as I>trcttor{s) of the 

(.ouipanv, I tiuilid. pursuant to Sect 72 (1) of the 
Compantes {( ru\,didatt’u) eld. " 

I he S5'.',iialin i s, .nMiTssrs, and <ics< i ii'tions follow 
as l>r!(nn, anil llic loiin must !)!■ dat'd 

W u'lllli.U' !>C(mi noti.a-i that S'-ct 72,Sul) svet 3, 
pKAuks two rv M-'ions to tli'“ K'‘n'Tal rnlo stated 
ul'ov'. lull wiaac ihc coini'anv is a pirwilc 'otn- 
pany, a toi m a o-.jiin-d la tlu- K^astiai when an 
appli' ation h luadn lot im (.ipoiatum I h<- Ioll')\v- 
uiK I an' m nei al iisi 

3 1 >1 C I,AKA l loN oV hruSiUim iv THAT I’tl'.IlC 

MinsiKii'; IONS \ki' Noi iN\iiin 

" C.eilH'Kite. No 
" Couipunics ‘eds, l'-M)H-U)17 
" ( ompiinv / iKiiiid hv Shaies 
“ ll'TLIi I I KtN for a crrtiluulc of inecr- 
po,,i(!on to I ■' dial hv a (.i>w/-'<7)n idueh liao tjo; 
rtify oirf'ar.iOi to th'' puhlu to nthSinhc for its 

.s/nO ( s 

“ Same of pyopo,ed CiOiipanv 
“ Tu s( }\ted (oy l.hiu; by 

"A Tf’l h'A T!('^\' hv thr ^uharihefs (> (he 
M ( DUO 0 >uh‘nt “I is'outaltoD of the 
Co))rf(in\ I iDid d, hento a ( ‘onpanv. such as is 
spece.d r« s-i' 121 of the ( ompunies {Consolida¬ 
tion] Ad, I'-tHd, a'ld whuh il'e^ n<d issue anv 
01 (o liu f'lihlu to ''U'cM nhe for i/.-i for a 

Cirli/,(ale of I lu <0 fo’taluoi a\ a Limited Compariy 
under the ( o>np<d>tif s {c-oA-di./adon) .K/, 19t)8 
“lie, /he vatMf persons uho\e names are sub- 

scribed.'hereby d^datL that the . Companv. 

Limited, whose uumoiandum of aisacia/mw i\ 
deliviied }uu.d-ilh. dees not isoie anv invitation to 
the puhlu to ^uhsLitbe for As shares” 

Here, aRain. lollow tlu* namas, addrt-sses, ami 
descriptions of the suI>sC!T!K'rs; tlie signatures are 
witnessed and tlu' date is added It would appear 
tliat a similar loim is necessary tn the case of a 
(.omp.inv hmiti'd l>v guaiautee 

Owing to llm ]>a>sing of the Registration of Busi¬ 
ness NaTnes AO. 1919 (</ i. ). it was felt necessary l>v 
tlu* la'gislaluie to impose obligations of a similar 


character to those contained iit that Act upon the 
directors of joint stock companies Consequently, 
an Act was passed in 1917, the Companies (I’arlicu- 
lars as to Directors) Act. the text of wluch is set out 
in the artitle on DlRECiOKS, 

S(ah‘nH*ut of (’apilal. Vd Sect. 112 of the Stamp 
Act, 1891, iisamended by Sect 7 of the !■ inance \ct, 
1899, it IS now ne( fssarv also to file a form rontiuniug 
.1 btateinent as to the nominal sluire c.ipit.il of the 
< ompanv '1 lu- stati menl is to be sigiu d b'^ llo' jier- 
son wluj api>ln s for the registration of tiic com]''aiiy, 
or by an othcer of the ninq'any Ihe st.ittmoat 
Is veiy simple, and, rxcluduig the furmal luadings/ 
IS as follows—- 

'■ The nominal capital of the . . . 

Company. Limifed, is divided into . 

shares of / each ” 

UcpisterHl (MIlee« In addition to the slatutoi y le- 
.juifments that the jiart of the I'mted Kingdom m 
which It is intended that tin- pioposcd coiiqcinN shall 
(airy on its biisine-is sludl bu st.ited in tlu- im'inoran- 
diim of .issocialion, <i notu c of tlie ' xact situation of 
tlie legist'It'd oilice must also be liled wUli the 
legisLiai, as well as .i nolue ot .iny subscjiient 
change in its situation wlinh m.iy la!\,e j'lace 
This notne is to be filed when the (.oinpany oom- 
maiccs business, but it is the geneial (uaLtiee to 
lito it at the sanv' time as the meinoianduin and 
tile aitK'les I'he notu e leqmics, like all the 
othci fill ms, a liv shilling stamjE ami any notice 
()[ ( liaiige IS siinilaily iliaigtd Ihe following m 
the toi m useil - • 

“ lo thr liei^istrar of foint Sl.\h Companies 
“ I fit ( ompanv. I innted, hnehv 

gtt'c I’eu notice, tn actordance inth the tCoutpai’i< s 
{( onsoUdation) Act, !9l)8, that (he rci/istercd 
of ihe saul ( otripany ts situated at No ... ... 

fertii el. 1 »i the < t/v "/ 

'■ fhited the day of 19 

“ Tor the . (omf-.nn, Innit.d" 

■\n\ . hange of the icgidi.iid otln e may be 

signih'‘'l as lollows — 

•' 7e the Ixe'Uslrar of foint Afock ( onipanu’s 
“ l hi < inprinv. ! nuibd, luiely 

giT'C len notue, in aci.o},Ianie wUh (he i^omj'auus 
{Cons'didntuaA Act. B>9S, that the reejsfen.l ■ f'uu 
of the Company is diamud ft. m \o 
Slra-t. in the (itv of .to .No. 

Sind, in (he said <ifv {-a dso oh le as 
the case mas be) 

“ J>ated the day nf l^> 

“ l-or the < ompanv. / imKed ” 

Signature el l-’oriiis, I .e h ■>( [in -,<• loim- m i\ !..• 

^lglll d t'\' .lii\’ pel "U who li,i> i< "..li aillhotiU to do 
the saim on be hall of tlu- -.ompaiie. sm li a> .i .hiei - 
toi, a subs'. I iher id tin’ nil mol aniiiiin ot assoi lalion. 
or till SI I let.iiw of tlu- ' ompaiu I In. ]k isou who 
does so si-’ii must give a disLiqitum of tuniscif and 
also of the eapaiity in wlmli he stgn-^ 

Uogistrfttion of tAislini: (’onipanies. i lu methods 
to be adojded m the ease of n •ostratioii .dniVe 
noted are tluise vvhuli liave refer'in.'* nitirelv 
to new (omj'anies If a (ornp.inv w’.is m e\is- 
teneo betore the Companies :\c\. 1892, it may 
be rogistifed undr r the Act of l‘->98, if it lonsists 
of seven or more m^'nibers. an<l similarly, cert<iin 
other lonii'anies lorined after Noicmlier. 18(>2, 
may u-gistii lunfei the A'of 19<IS llie last 
named A- t has a sc tion. viz , Section 219, ilealing 
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With the uompames whu-h aro capable of beiiif' 
rcKi^terod, and it runs as follows — 

"2-19—(1) With the exceptions and suh)oct to 
the piovisioiis nieritionod and contained in tins 
scs to >n — 

(1) Any (unijtany consisting,’ of sc\-i-n or more* 
mcmbcis, uhnli was in existin'c ou (he second 
dav of NoM-iabei eighteen hundred and sixtv- 
tuo, incIudiiiK an\’ i omi>.in\’ i egisOu ed uinler the 
joiift ti^ock ("'unpaines Ails, and 

(u) All)' <'>mi>.iny formed altii llie d.Ue afore- 
mid, wheilu r lielore ui after the coinmeiu ement 
• o| (Ins \i t, in juirstiaiii e o( an\ A't ot I'.ii Ii<iment 
*olh r th.iii till'- \'t, oi <if h tt( Is patent, or being 
.iionipaiu wnliiii the ■'taiinaiu s. oi being other- 
wiv dui\' CO i-,ii(,iiteij In law, .iiul nuisi'tiiig ol 
stn ( II OI III' '1 <• im mlx-i 

luac' at anv tinir legisler melri tins \i l as an nn- 
Ihtiil' ' 1 1 oiitpaii'., "I as a ' 'Uiijciin liiniU <i by sliai es, 
.i' a 'oinj'anv liii)it'’<l In i;iiaiant(( . aiui the 
It :,;>liatii<n sliall not Ix' iiu.liul In o.isoii that it 
lu‘ > lak' 11 plat e nilll a \ leu to tile i oiili'ans' bclii.w! 
wi'iind ii,i 

" (2) I’l (>\ itli d a-s I' — 

“ (tO \ 'o,ni'iii\ iiai'ine tlie liabihtv of its 
IIK lllbc:limi tftl I.) Alt III ratiiaiiMiit oi Icltcls 

I' ilfiU, and ii'it b-'iiHi a imnl k ■ •■injianv as 
in I (in.ifUT d' Ini' ' 1 , '-■hail not 11 i^istt-i in pui ■'iiani <• 

ol tills set ll'ill : 

“ {!>] A 'oaij'anv lia\ inn' tin- lial>ility of its 
iin mill i.> Inniti I In A'toi I’ailianiint oi Irllos 
pait nt shall not ic^nsi. i ui junsuance of tlie. 

iioii .Is an unliniifetl < oinj>an\ oi <is a i ■•mpane 
limited b\ ■ n,t .ini' '■ . 

“(() \ I "ini'.no/ tliat is ii.)l a joint sto. k 

C' 'Ill I 'ail'/ as In : t oiafti I il< liin tl sh.ill not 1 1 imsU i 
111 |'ins(i;fit' , (lu > set lioit as a i oiiij' ti’V limited 

b\ sh.ilt s . 

" {o'] A ' oinj'.iav sh.dl imt i < "i-d< i in pm Miaiu e 
I t t his Si« 110(1 'viUitiut t hr a -St nt ot a it y 

(d siji h ol im nviiitnis as ,li i [u < sent in p' r'-oii 
or i >\ pi o\\ on 1 .IS's wilt M pi o\ii's at r alh n\i <1 
In Hu' 11 yiilaiion . ti| dir t omo.un) .it .i K' nci a! 
int'i lin': so .mil•m ' 1 h-r 1! ■ fir , ".o : 

" (c) W h' I f a I oni] in not ha m ii;; t he habiht y 
of its nil mb'1 - tnnilidlf. A< I of 1 ‘ai liaim nt oi 
hilt Is [.'.all "I .iboiit to itristi'i .IS a li/mb'd 
i"inj a:i\, ih' inajontc iciimiid to ass< nt as 
,in,I,,.lid -Iiall i.'iislA of Hotel's', than tinee- 
i' III t In 1 't I h' ni. 'iii.t 1 . pi t SI III in p( i son or b\ 
pit’W at till' nit t I iir; ; 

" {/} W hi : I- a I oiiipane is about to i I't^istei .cs 
a loinjvnn hmiiid l^v xu.uanlie, tin' assent to 
it' lx int; lO H"i-leied sli.dl be .i'i'unpainid liy 
.1 ii-i'Iiition ih'iuim; that i .u h ineinbei untjer- 
t.aki s t<) roiiliibnte to (hi .isM-rs of tjie coinpanv, 
111 die (.\t 111 t'l its b ink U'.iind up while lie is a 
inciiilar, Ol iMthiu one yai afterwards, for 
pa\ nu 111 ol dm <h lits.ind li,it>i!itu sof the < oinj'any 
eontiaitrti lx tore lie 11 .ised (o lie a member, and 
of (he costs aiid expenses of iMiniing up, am! for 
the ailjustmcnf of the rights of tiie conlnbutorips 
iiinoiig thniis.'U I s, sin li amount as may be 
rci|uiretl, not c<t_<ading a S[)C'ihed amount 
“ (.d) In eompnling any majonii- undei this 
section wlien a itoll is demanded regaid shall be 
had to the luimber of voles to wlm h e.a< h inemfxir 
is entitled accoiding to the regulations of the 
cc'mpari v 

“ (1) A rompany registert<l under the Com¬ 
panies .\ct, lS(s2. shall not be legistiTcl in pursuance 
of this SC' tion." 


The registration of an existing conij'any is not 
invalid by reason of the fact that it has taken 
place wnth a view to the companv being wonnd up. 

Fixed Fees on Kegi^itriition. The <pies(ion of 
the cost cif registoring a c<iinj>an\ is .tluacs .iii 
impoit.uU one, .md tlie whole of the nuitliTs 
louchlii'g the e\j>elisc in genei.il will be hete coil- 
sldeiC'l toeedur, s<t that it nia\ Ih' possible to sre 
,it a ghiiue uliat is the < x.icl .unonnt reipmed, 
.uid .ilso (hat a general ide.i may be g.idu'ii'd of 
dll' siibsr.jueiit expenses which iii.iv be entailed in 
the ship, of h't's, cl< , afli r Ihi' legislialioii li.es 
take 11 pl.u e i he li.xed b'es aie tile di i >\ sianij) of 
ten s'lilliiigs e.uliiipon tlie im moiandiitn .iml tlie 
.11 tu h .uid .ui .idilitioiial fee of lo<' sliilhiigs upon 
die ! It I' I for legi' Irat ion 1 he'< .unoiint, ttieielole, 
t'l .1 s,, but il ,i iiunp.uu is ie;,i teied uithouL 
. 111 u te ol ,is'' 0 ( lati'-n. (itleemslnlhiu's will be s.ived 
I 'poll I ai h 111 die other do( uineiits ichu h ha\’e to bo 
ti'ul iheie Is .1 tie stamp of li\e shillings imposed 
! I V. ill h.i\ e lx eii noth ed that tin le .tie tout foims 
I .M Ml I,it III t he i .ise of .a j'l i\ .lie i onipaii)', and liv<- 
ill till 1 ,ise ot a i>ubhv. ^ omp.MU 

Viiriiible Fm on KeglstnUion. lu .nldition to 

tlie tiX'd fees st.itO'! .ilxive, tlu'K* .lie Kit.nil 
c.iii.iM'' I'i'- wliiih .no p.i).ible on ri’Kisliation, 
oi.it l', .It die turn wfieii llie vailous liecissalV 
dounmiil- .lie pK'I nled lo llie legi'.ii.n, .uid 
d'pnid ii|*oii (In .unotiiil ,p[ die iiomiii.d 
i.ipil.il ol tlie 'imij’.iiiv dhe'.e fc^s .lie p.iid into 
dn‘ b\( lie'piei lUld ate 'let out 111 I’.ddi' It ol tliC 
le 1 SI lu-dule of die Ait, tlioiigli the amount may 
be udiiMil from tune to time as die Itoaiil of 
I I ,i<le m.iv 'hi e. t 

1 h<) .'ire .'is follows— 

Hv li Cem/'uuy having a Share Caf-’ilui. 
b'oi K';i‘tialioii of a (omp.im' whose 

ij. iniit.il sh.ii e i.ijiit.i] dots not e\>'-ed /s d 
/!.(,(»'() . 2 0 (> 
Foi icgi'Italioti of a <om[-:uu' nhos. 
iioiniii d sh II ( (.ijiit.il e\i I eds 2,(((l'k the 
foil*e’ nil! ft ( •-, Il giil.lb d ,i< I oiilliii; (o die 
.inioiint '>1 noiniii.il sh.'ire > .ipit,?! (th.il is 
to s.iv) — 

/ s rl 

I'oi <\ei\ /J.dOO o! nominal 
sti.iie (.ipit.il or part ol 

I 1,000 up to /5,00() . 10 0 

I'or ev'iv /1,000 ot nominal 
•dial I' i-ipital Ol )>.ut ol 

/1,000, .itl< I du Inst /.5,000 
up to /foo.ooo . . " .5 0 

I'ol e\ < 1 V M ,0(HI of iioTiilii.il 
sh.u* (.ipit.il, OI p.ul ot 

/l.ooo, .iflir di* lust 
/ 100,000 . I II 

Foi i«'gislrat)on (d .'iiiy lU'rea'H'.ot sh.m 
capil.i) made .aftir die fust if gisli.ilimi 
of die "impaiiy, tiu same feis <i! /i.OOO 
or pail ol /i ,000 ,is would li.ne bei n 
p.l^ .ible j 1 the III* leaseil sh.u e « npil.il liml 
foiijK*! p.u t of du' original shaic (.ijiit.ii 
at the time of registration 
Provided that no coinp.iny shall lie li.ible 
to pav in respei t of nominal share c.ipiiai, 
on I egisl ration oi aftet wai i]s, aii\' gu .'i 1 < i 
ani'umt of fees than l50, taking int*; 
ai'ouiit in tin? cases ol fees payable on 
an uure.isc of sliarc <apita! alter icgis- 
tration tlio fees panl on registialion 
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‘or registration of any cxisling company £ s. <1. 
oxcc))t ijtuli lompanics as are by this 
Alt ixf-mptcd from pciyriu-nt of foes in 
respci I of registration under this Ait, 
the same foe as i^ i liaigod for registering 
a iH'w C(^mj)any 

'or logistinng any dooninont by this Act 
i(.'<|mre<I <>i autliorisod to be rogistorcrl, 
othri Ilian I lie luomoi andum or the 
afi-^tiait reqiinoil to be filoil witli the 
rogistiai by , 1 . loioiver nr manager or 
tin >t,it'-m«nt roqiniod to be sent to the 
legisliMi by the hqniflator in a wnnding* 

up 111 I'ngland . .0 S 0 

01 iiicdviitg a loi ord of any fai t l)y this Act 
leqiiiiod 01 authori''od to bo roioideil by 
the 1 og! Aiai . ..0 5 0 

Until after the passing of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
jrte was no diil\' |ta\'ab[c beyond the foe bt.inip 
1 the mon\ot<ini!inn. varying fioin I'l to ./50, i)ut, 
\- the Alt just mentioned an ad valorem duty ot 
'.o slulliMgs jK-r lent w.is imposed in addition to 
10 n gislration fei; stamj), and the ad valorem <luty 
as subsoipierillv inMoas'sl by llio Finaiuo Ait. 
s^t), In (jiio of live shillings jiet n nt , and by the 
iiiaiieo Alt, lyjO, to f\ pel cent It will be 
iltied lli.l1 the in.iviuuiin ot >yS() is ic.n hod in 
‘spec t of the fot' stamp when the nominal i apital 
/525,000, ,ind no matlor how gwat the nominal 
ipntal in.IV bo llns lannot bo exceeded '1 ho 
/ valoroii duly, on the lontrar)-, is unlimited in 
'.tent 

IV(‘S for ('oin|MUiies not liiniifod hy Shares. When 
loiiip.nu does not h.ive a shaie i.qntal, that 
, when it Is .1 to’iip.iiiy linuted b\ guar.inlee, 

will 11 It IS unlimited, tiic lees payable upon 
■gislralion vary aiiording to the mnnbei of the 
lembei.s ’Ihese are fully set out in the se< ond 
art r.f tile Table B of tlie tiist bcheclule, and are 
1 follows--- 

By a Conipa,‘'v vot having a Share Capital. 

£ s d. 

"I legistriilioii of a nniipany whose 

nuinhei of mcmbeis as stated 111 the 
<iiti'les does not ex» oed twenty .. 2 0 0 

ot logistration of a <oinpaii\ whose 

nninbei of meinbeis as staled in the 
aiticlos exiccds twenty, but does not 

exceed one bundled . 5 0 0 

oi registralnni of a compaiu whos<’ 

number of membeib as stated in the 
<11 Ik les e\i ee<ls one hnndi ed, fmt is not 
stateil to bo unliimted, the aljn\e fee of 
^5 with an adilitional 5s , f«>i every fifty 
membeib 01 Kss mimbei than filty 
meinliers aflei the lirst bundled 
01 legistiation of a company in whnh the 
numbei of mernbets is staled in tlu' 
aitkles to be unlimited .. 20 0 0 

or registration of an imieasi' on the 

number ot members madi; alter the 
legistiation of a eompaiu' in respe< t of 
e\eiy fifty membeis, 01 lo.s.s than fifty 

members, of that increase. 0 5 0 

rovidcd that no company shall be liable 
to pay on the whole a gi eater fee than 
£.20. in respect of its number of memliers, 
taking into account the fee paid on the 
first registration of the company 


For registration of any existing company, £ s d. 
except such companies as are by this Act 
exempted from payment of fees in respect 
of icgistration under this Act. the same 
fee as is charged for registering a new 
company. 

For registering any document by this Act 
required or authorised to be registered, 
other than the memorandum or the 
abstract lequired to be filed with tli^ ^ 
registrar by a receiver or manager or 
the statement reriuired to be sent to the ** 
registiai by the liquidator in a winding 

uj) in ICn.gland . 0 5 0 

For making a nx-oid of any fact by this 
Act required or authorusod to bo 1 cooidrd 
by the H'gistrar . . . ... 050 

\(‘ls after Itegistralion. The Mn,\o are the whole 
nl tik' reipiuxincnl'' necessary and a comjsletc sl.itc- 
menl ol the amount of fees p.i\ .ible up to the tune of 
tompleiing th'‘ regiTralion and receiving from the 
n-gisii .11 ilu‘ ( ertiticate of incorporation If the regis- 
tr.ir is s.itistied that everything is in order and that 
tile fees have betai jt.iid, ho gr.inls tin' cei tiln ate, and 
the <'ornp.inv is iinoipoialed .is before stated If 
it IS a plicate vomji.anv (r/y) it mav commence 
business at onie, but if the <ompanv intends to 
go to the I'tiblu and apply for subs'iiplion to its 
bhaic's. thcio arc othci |»rehrnin<iries ium essary 
bi'tore It tan set about ils woik (See 
COMMI'.M rMrx 1 op I'.U'.INJSb) 

\<l(litionul Doeiiinents. \ftcr the legistralion of a 
< oinpaiu , <'a( lidoi linn nt that has to be lil'-'l w ith the 
1 (.'gist I ai. and i ,k h relni n lh.it has to lie in.idc, must 
be.u a live sliillmg st.iiiqi In addition to the notice 
of the (h.ingo ol addicss (if anv) ol tlm registered 
otfi('(“, to winch icfeicnce lias been alieadv' made*, 
the pi iiu ipal '1(K um.'uls and returns aie the annual 
returns of < a[)ital and members, the declaration bv 
a ])ublic company Is-ioie commeming business 01 
exeicising burrowing povveis, the lelurns of allot¬ 
ments of shares, the lejxut pnoi t<i the .statntoiy 
meeting, the conti<u t tor the issue ot fully i-iaid and 
partly j'laid .shares, the memoiamlnm of the .satis¬ 
faction of 'diarge (w'lth an additional 2.s (id stam[) 
on the declaration whu h must arcompanv the same), 
the consent of the Boaid of Tiadc to change the 
name ot the company, the notice ot < onsent to {ak<‘ 
the name of an existing oompanv, a eojo' of an 
altered memoiandnm of asso'iation, a minute of 
reduction ol capital, a cojvv of oidci of tourt on 
varioiLs mattcis conncclod with the company, and 
also the vaiious doc unu-nt^ whn h hav<'come into 
use since the 1st july, 1998 All these matters 
are leferred to undci se))aiate headings 

KITifSTIMTION OF OKUKNTl UKS.—(Sec 

Dluls iL’Ri;s ) 

itF(iisTK\'noN or iu:sii;ns. 1 he piolet tioii 
of ilesigus was (irst accorded hv Ikirliann-nt in I7S7, 
the peiiod gianled to the d-signei <'t .111 ongm.d 
and new dc‘sign tor linen-', coilon-., (alicoes and 
muslins being thiee montlis The jn-nod has been 
prolonged bv various statutes ainl tiie priiuiph' 
.ipphecl to other foims of mannfatliiie The hiw 
as to dc'sign and its protettion when registered is 
Contained in a senes of Acts cornmern mg with the 
Fatents, Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1883 It 
now extends to any design applicable to any article 
of manufacture or to any substance artilicial or 
natural to which a design is applicable either by 
way of pattern, shape, configuration or ornament. 
The design may be applied by printing, painting, 
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embroidering, weaving, sewing, modelling, cisting 
embossing, engraving or staining, indeed in anv 
wav except by sculpture, to which the C'opyngh't 
Act extends. The proprietor of the design (i e the 
designer or person for whom the design was executed 
tor value) may obtain protection for the design liv 
registration at the Patent Otfiee. the prot.vtion 
extending to the class of goods m res|iect of whuh 
it IS rrehtered lor a period of five \ears from regis- 
tratioff. fcegisteieil designs ,ire not open to inspec¬ 
tion until the ropvright expires and tiiev are pro¬ 
jected from plraci by penallns recoverable b\ Ihe 
registered proprietor. 

KKfilSTIlAtlO.N OF MORTCAUKS. - lAery 
joint-stoik cnnipaiiv is now bound to keep a 
regi.ster ot ail mortgages or ehaiges speiifically 
atlectiiig Its propelty, and anv cuditor oi membi-r 
of the company is entitled to inspect Ihe same 
mthmit charge. Anv othu peisoii mav insp,-, t 
upon payment of a fee not e.veediiig one shilling 
A so the registrar of companies keeps a legistu in 
whieh are enteied ail mortgages and i harges, 
Ihis register is kept at Someiset House and IS also 
open to inspection upon payment of a lee not 
exi ceding one shilling 

Ihe sei lions of the Comp.mns (Con .olid.ilinn) 
Act, lilll.S, nlle.ling the n goli .ition of inoilgag.s 
and chaiges an- as follows— 


eated 
1 aii'l 

'.UH 


. ll'-i.unl 


't 

‘•liarc 


of (nid 

■‘ 93 —( 1 ) J-;vci\ oi fli.iu’r 

a(t(’I tilt.- hlsl rl.U tif ji||\, DUlflftn )nil|i|l 
eic;lit i)\’ .1 (finip.uiA’ I ( 1 c<l in Icniiidiitl 
an<l cithoi- • 

(<i) a ni'ii m (ltaiv;c f<ii Ihc piiiposi 
scctiiin^^in\ I'ssiif (>l (i<’iK.litiMc's, (<r 
" (/') .1 oi t iiarcjc' uri niuaili 

capif.'il 01 the <'(irn|t.Tiiv . oi 

'* ((■} a inoi f ij.iftc i>i Lii.ii ( real t il oi e\ ii|. lu i d 
by an in-iti uini--U uhi. li, il cxf't nici l.y an 
HitiiA hliial. UfKil'i icfjiiJif I ryisiIatit'n .h a )iill 
of sal*' , <,r 

" {(i'l a ni'n tt;at.’i“ «‘i chciiyt' mi any land, 

wfit'i'Air situate, oi aiu' I'leps! tiienni, oi 
(f’) a o( ■haif'o ctn any li'tolc 

' oi till I l^^■n]lau^ , r>i 

(M a tliMlint,' iliaiyc- (ui the undci lakni^L' or 
‘I’Ci t\- ot I lu- ci'injiaiu-. 

fai as aiu’ s'-'iiiiIy tn llu' Aoin|>.in\’s 
ily <1 urxh I talon],; i-x thnicbv (ctnfnru.i, hr 
.ly.nnst the Ixiuid.itor and ,inv 'leditoi lU the 
eii'ai'.un, unless tlie j'lesiiilnd isirtuulats of (he 
moitya-e oi « harye, t*yetlicr with the Jnstnuneiil 
{li anv) Iiy wliicli the inoi tyaye or charyc < leateil 
or t\idtnu‘fl, rue deliceied to oi r «ei\’e<l liy the 
rcyist'ai of lompames toi ieyistiatn.?n in maiiner 
requircfl h\ this Aot watliiii (wen(y-onc da\s riflu 
the date of its cuation, hut 'vithont piejiidn <' to 
any conti.ul or obliy.itiou for icpaviiuiit of the 
rnoniy tlu,ieb\ se'-ur(<!, and uhtii a moityaye <ir 
iharye bef'onies^voitl iin<ier this settion t!te ninney 
securofi tluTeby shall inimeiiiatelv become payable : 

“ Pio\i(icd that— 

“ (i) m the case of a mortyayc or cliarye 
cro.itcd out of the h'nitcd KinK'loin contjuisiny 
solely property situate outside the laiited 
Kingdom, the delivery l(* and tlie receipt bv tlie 
registrar of a copy of the instrument by which 
the mortgage or charge is created or evidenced, 
verified in the prescribed manner, shall have the 
same effect for the purposes of tius section as 


the delivery and receipt of the instrument itself, 
and twenty-one days after the date on which 
the instrument or copy could, in due course of 
jxist, and if despatched with due diligence, have 
been received in the United Kingdom, shall be 
subslitutcd lor twciity-onc days after the date 
of the citation of the mortgage or charge, as the 
time within whuh Ihe paiticiilais and instrument 
or copy aie to be dehvercil to the legisliar ; and 
" (ii) where the mortgage or charge is created 
in lh<“ l.'iuted Kingrlom but comprises jiropcrlv 
outside the Dnilcd Kingdom, the instrument 
(icriting or jHirporting to create the mortgage or 
(haige may bo scut foi rc'gLslration notw'ilh.stand- 
ing that fiiithor proceedings may be necessary 
to make the mortgage oi chaige valid or oflec tnal 
atcoiiling to the law ,if (ho country in wliich 
the propeity is situate , and 

(ill) while a negcftialile instrunu'nt lias been 
given tosecuic- the iiaymenl of auv book debts 
id a company, the depo.sit of ihe insfiunumt for 
(lie jiuipose ol sc. uimg an advance to the com- 
p.iiu’ sli.ill not loi the pill pose's of tIns set tion l»i* 
("ated as a moilgagc' or diaigi; on those book 
d( tits . and 

(i\) the holding ol debentures (“iititling the 
hoidei (o a cliaige on land shall nol b(' deeiuefl 
to be an inteiest in land 


deb: 

po 
hall, 
prop- 
\ Old 
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(J) llie regisliar sliall Keep, witli respec.t to 
CM'li iojnpan\', a legisier m tlie juesc ribec) Jorm 
ol all (he moitqag'es and chaiges nealed by the 
< "inpanafter tin lust da\' o( Jul\', nineteen liiindi cd 
and fight, and lecimiing registration iindei tin 
seen,in, anfl shall, on paMuent of tlie jncs.iibeS 
fee, eiitei in the legtsti i, avuIi i ( spei t to i-vei y siu h 
moi(ga!;e or diaigc', the date of creation, the 
anioiinl sec nred bv it, short j'aMnulais oi (ho 
p'op. i(v nioitgagcd or ehaiged, and the names of 
til" inoitgagecs or pcisons entitled to the chaige. 

(d) Wheie a si'iies of dobentiifis Containing, 
OI giMiig bv lelf'i.nce to aii\' otliei instniineiif‘ 

■ HU chaige |o (he benefit of wincji the dcbenliiie 
h"li|(is <)f that sciKs ,iie eiidtfid f-att pas‘>n is 
‘le.itc'd h\ a ennpanv, it shall be snffn lent if theic 
are clehvei.-d to ot le.uved b\ (lie legistiai within 
twentv-one da)s aftei tlie execution of (In' dei'd 
'oiilaimiig the iliaigc- or, if theie is no such deed, 
alter the l•^e^nflon cd any delantuKs of llu* seiies 

th" followill;- ]).ii (]< 1,1.1] 

“(a) Die- total amount secineri by tlie wdiolc 
SC-lies, and 

(6) the dates of the n solutions authorising 
the issue of tin'sen. s and the date of the toveiing 
clei ci, if aiu . by I, j],^. , uiity is created or 

'1. lin. (1 , and 

(c) a g.iicral dcsniption of the proiicrtv 
(liargul, and , i J 

'* ill) the names of (In, tiustees, if any, for the 
debcTit til e holders . 

U'getlni w'lDi the deed containing the < harge, or, 
if theie js no such deed, one of tlie debcntuies of 
the senes, .and the registiai .sliall. on payment of 
the pjcsciibed fee, enter those viaituulars in the 
register : 

“ I’lOAidcd tliat, W’hcrc more than one issue is 
made of debentures in tlic sciics, there .shall be sent 
io the registrar for entry in the register particulars 
of tile* date and amount of each issue, but an 
omission to do this shall not affect the validity of 
the debentures issued. 


(Mis) 
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BUSINESS MAX’S KXCYCLOPAEDIA 


"(J) Where any jonimission, allowance, or 
tils. lAint h.is Iven (*ai(l or niailc either directly or 
mdirt.liy I'V the ...mpany to any peison in con- 
si'kratKm ol lnsMil>s< ribing or agreeing to subscribe, 
wlielhei absolutely or conditionally, for any 
tlcbt iitur«-s of the t t>in|,any, or procuring or agreeing 
to pt.xiiM' subs* nptions, whether absolute or 
tonditional, for .my such debentnies, the paitn ulais 
retjini'-.l to be sent fur U'gistration uiub i this 
sc tion shall imiuile patliculars as to the amount 
or rate pt r cent of the commission, di.stount, oi 
allovvant e s.i p.u.l oi made, biitan oimsMou to do this 
shall not a(fe< t the validity (d the debcntiu< s issue): 

” I-’iovkIi d that the ih'jio.sit of any <!< beriturrs as 
s<'r.uritv foi any debt of llie (omp<iny shall iK>t lor 
the purposes of this piovision lie treated as the 
issue ol the dehentuies atxi discount. 

"(5) ihe legistiar shall give a coitilnate 
under his hand of the registration of any mortgage 
or charge rc'gisterc'd m puisuaruc of tins section, 
stating the amotmt theieby seruied, and the 
certifn ale shall be conclusive' evidence tli.it the 
rccpiirements of this sc-c.tion as to registration have 
been comiilied with 

“ (b) dhe company shall ciusc a copy of evciy 
ceitilu.Ue of registiation given undci this section 
to be mclorsed on every debenture or certificate of 
dobcntuie stcjck winch is issued by the company, 
and tlie jiaymeiit ol win. li is sec ured by the 
mcatgage or chaigc* so icgistcTed : 

" I’rovidcd th.it nothing in this subsecdion sluill 
be constiuecl as iec|uiiiiig a lomp-uiy to c-ause a 
cc'itdic.itc c.l registiation of any moitgagc or 
c.haig(* so giia-n to be njclorsc-d on anv dc-bentuio 
or ceilitB.ale of del>c-i.tuie stoc.k whn h lias bec-n 
issuc'd by the comj'any before the mortgage or 
chaigo w«is (rc'ateci 

“ (7) It shall l)e ihe duty of the comi’>any to 
send to the- legishai lor registiation the p.aiticulars 
of c;vet y mol fgage or c liai ge . reatc'd by the coinpanv 
and of I lie issue's ot delxntuii's of a seius, rcc]uiring 
legisli.ition undc'i this sr. lion, but ic'gisliation ot 
any such mottgyge or ehaige may bo ollec'ted on 
the .i|»j>h'ation c)f an\' pc'rsoti mteiested theicin 

*' \Vhi i c' the 1 c'gist I .ilion is eltec Ic'd cm tilt! appli¬ 
cation of Some jH rson olhei than the- company, 
lliat ijetson shall bi' c ntitlc'cl to rc-covii fiom tlie 
comi>anv the amount of .Ln\’ lees pioi)eily p.iul by 
him to the icgistrai c.n the legistr.ition 

“ (S) 'Ihe legislei kc.'pt m iniisuance of this 
section sli.lll l)e open to insjHctioii by any ['eisou 
cm paMlK'Ilt of the Jtrc'si I ihc'd fc-e, not exceeiling 
one shilling loi c-ac h inspection 

(d) ICyei V <om|)any shall c.uise a c'opv of every 
instillment crialnig any meutgage c.r ch.uge 
re.jmiing legistialion undei this sf< lion to be kept 
at the ic'gisfered oliic.e of the com|sin\ . 

“ rrovi.led that, in thej vase of a s. lu s of iintfoi m 
debentnies, a copy c.f one such debentiiie shall be 
sulh. lent 

of i'tijorceu’fnt of Security. 

“ 94 —(1) If anv ]>eis(Ui obtains an ordei for the 
ajipointment cd a lecc'ivei cji manager of thepro|)erty 
<d a c onipany, cir .ipjtoints sue h a rc'c c-ivei oi m.in.iger 
under any jmwers cont.uncd in any instinment, Ik' 
shall within seven davs from tlic' date ot the* older 
or of the appoiiitmc'iit undei the powers contained 
in the inslimnent give ncdicc: of the fact to the 
registrar of ccuupauies, and the logistrar sli.ill, on 
payincmt of the prescubed fee, enter the fact in 
the register of mortgages and charges 


“ (2) If any person makes default in comphing 
with the requirements of this section he shall be 
liable to a fine nut exceeding five pounds for every 
clay duiing which the default continues. 

Filing of Accounts uf liecewers and Managers. 

“95—(1) lilvery leceivcr or manager of the 
ftropertv of a company who lias been appointed 
unclei till' powers contained in any instrument, and 
who has taken possession shall, once m^iv«ry half 
war while he icmains in jiossession, and also on 
ceasing to a<d as receiver or man.iger, file wilhtthe 
I’c gistiai of Companies an abstiac t in the prisc:nbtM 
ferm of his icccipts and payments during the pcri*c*(l 
to whic h the absliact i elates, and shall also on 
ceasing to act as receiver or manager lile with the 
legislrar nc.lic.e to that efiect, and the registiar 
sh.dl cntci the notice in the registei of moitgages 
tind cb.ugc's 

“(2) Every receiver oi manager who makes 
default in complying with the provisic:>ns of tlus 
section shall be liable to a fine not c'xi;eecling fifty 
[lounds 

Feclifit.ation of Fegister of Mortgages. 

“ % A judge of the- High Court, cm Ix-ing satis¬ 
fied that the omission to ic-gister a moitgage or 
ch.argu within the time; hercinbc'foie nsjmied. or 

th. iL the omissicm or misstatement of any particular 
with lesptit to any such mortgage oi cliarge, ^\as 
ac I idi'iit.d, or clue lo inadvc.'t tc lu c- or tec some; otliei 
sudicKiit cause, or is not cif a nature to jacjmlic'e 
the posilnm <A iiediluis or shai eholdci s of tlie 
cornpativ, ccr that on othi'r gioimds it is just and 
ci|uitable !..» grant ichcl, mav, on the application 
ot the- lompauv c)i any person inteiestc-d, and on 
such tcims and ccmchtions as stem ^o tlie judge 
just and expcclicnt. oidci tli.it the time for icgis- 

ti. ition he extended, oi. as tlic; case- inriy be, lliat 
the omission or misstatement be lectilud 

l.vhy of Saiisfadioti. 

" 97 'rile regist I ,ir ol com panic s m.iv , on evich n. e 
being given t<> his satislac tnm that ihe iK bt loi 
w hic h any rc'gistei ed moi Igage oi < li.n gc was giv en 
has !n'eii paid or s.it isl'u-d, ot.h r lh.it .i nic moi .uid tini 
of satisf.iction be cntciod on the i egistc i, .ui'l sImH, 
it recpiirecl, fin tush tlu- coinp.mv with .i copy 
t lu'i ec if 

Index to Uci^i>slir of Morttiugis and ( l.a>e.es 

“98 'fhe u-gecctiat <>1 . oinp.inn s shall k(c|> .i 
clu oiiologic al index, in the pies.iibcd Iona .ui.l 
w'lth file piesciibc'd p.utuulars, of the rnoilg.igcs 
oi eh.uges legistiicd vvith*'him Ullelei tins \( t 
Po.altH s. 

“99 —(l}*‘If <my lomp.uiy makes ch'fault in* 
sending to the i egisli ar ed . oinp.imes loi i c gisii atnai 
the' I'.uficulars ol any moitgage. or c hai ge (.lealed 
Liy tlu; companv, anci of the'' issues of elebenluics ot 
a seiies, repining legistiatiou with the legisiiar 
undc! tiie foregoing jiroMsions ol this Act, then, 
unless the i c'gistratioii has been c'ffec tc'd on tln^ aj.- 
jcln ation of some othc-r ]Kison. the company, and 
ev c'l V director, m.anagei, secietaiv, cm other pcasim 
wlio Is kiiowiiiglv a p.artv to the dedaiill, .shall on 
conviction be h.dile t<' a line not excc'c'dmg filly 
pounds for eveiy day duiing wlmh the default 
c on I miles 

“ (2} Subject as afoicsaid. if anv company makers 
default in eomjihing with any of ihc^ rcc|uircmcnts 
of tlus Act as lo’thc registration willi the' registiar 
of any moitgage or charge oigated by the company. 
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the company and every director, manager, and 
other ollKvr of the coinj)any, who knowingi\ and 
wnlfully authonsed or peimiitcd the default shall, 
\vithout prejiuhcc to any otlier liability, be liable 
on summaiy conviction to a fine not e.\cee<ling one 
bundled ])oiin<N 

“ (3) If any person knowingly and wdfullv 
authoiises c)r pel niiJs the deliveiy of anv debentiiio 
or cerhfi^tc of dcbintme stik k UMpniing legl^lra- 
tiun with the ^cgl^tI.l^ undei flu* loiegoing pit)visi(ms 
of*tlii'> Act, wiiliuiu a eop\' of the* (cnifieate ol 
tegnstiation being imlorsed upon ii, \w shall, 
without piejudne to any other liability, be liable 
on summary loimetion to a line not exceeding one 
hundre(j pounds 

Cowpany’s I'egister of MoHgag/'<^. 

“lOO—(1) l-.\eiy limited companv shall keep 
a register ol nn'itgages and cntei tiiei'ein all iiioit- 
gag<‘S .111(1 (haigts speeifKally affecting j>ropti ty of 
the com]>all^, gi\ mg in ea< h i..ise a short descripbon 
"f the jMojteitv in )i tg.iged oi eh.u ged, the amount 
of the nioitgage or charge, and (exi ept in th«“ <ase 
ol sedMitRs to be.irei) Ihenanusol the moi tgagees 
or persons entitled thereto 

" (2) H any diiedor, m.uiagii, c;r oMiei oll'uei of 
the eom|)any knowingly and willully authoiises or 
permits the omisMC)!! of any cnti\' ie(juired fo be 
made in jnirsuaiuo of this se< (ion, h<‘ shall be liable 
tj a fine not e\i eedm;[ fifty jxaiiids 
of Inspection. 

■ 101 —(I) 1 he < opu-1 of instnimeiils (le.itmg 
.any inortg.igi. ot < tiarg. i ( <)uit mg registi ation iinder 
tliis A't with tlie tegisli.u of lompanns, and the 
legistci ot inoitg.iges Ki‘|)t in iniisnanee of the last 
i'lcgomg s*f'(ti.'.i, shall 1)0 open at .ill leason.able 
times to the msp<<tion ol an\- iieditctr ot m< mliei 
ol the .omj)any without fee. .ind the ngislei ol 
mortgages sli.dl -iKo be open to tin- ins[>. itioii of 
ail) (/tier peison on pa\’ment of smh fe(\ not 
ex< eedmg one sluMmg loi (.nil mspitiioii, as the 
< ompan\- ma\ pi i s(.iibe 

“(2) If ni-,pe((ion ol tile said (opns oi legistri 
Is reliiMiI aii\' oIIk er of tin. ' oinp.nix uliising 
inspection and (\ (M v direc toi and m.m.igei ol tin- 
loinpanc am li-a duig or kiiowingh' .nvl wiliiilly 
peimiKine ife leius.d ,ha!l be liable to a fine no’t 
(\(('ding lai pounds, .iiid a^fuitlni fine not 
eX'i'diii:’ iwo pounds fot (\(i\ dav dining whn h 
the leHR.il lontimies, and in .nldilion to fhe 
.■d)o\e pciiaitv as lespists coiuji.mies ugisteied m 
l.ngl.ind Ol Inland, .inv judge oj tin- High ('<>1111 
sitting m (liambiis, or the judge ot tlie (oint 
<\ei(ismg the sf.inn.iiiis innsdn Imn m tin' i ase 
ol (ompame-^ subp-'t to iliaf jn is.lnjion, ma) by 
oi del I omp« I an imnn diafe irnpis iion of (tu- copie'^ 

Ol legistei/' (S(, l<l<.|s|iK oi Mokr(.\i,ls| 

UIXilSTUATHbN OF TIlMb —Foi a guat 

number of yeais elfitits have lx en ni.ade to luing 
about some sv-.uin ol registration ol hfie. wlu'ieby 
it would be )ios^tl)le lor any peison to obtain full 
pailuiilars llic mv iici stn j 1 C'f land a-i well a^. 

to anv dealings with it On the pai t of ihe l.unb 
owners thcie has been niiuh o])|HiMtioii to ,inv 
si.henic of this land, .is it would enable the public 
generally to prv into their piivate .iltaiis A gic'at 
advance in this dirci tion was made bv the jiassing 
of the Land Transfoi Ad, 1897, (jiie of the objeds 
of which was to make the rcgisliation <»f land 
com])ulsory Hiit theprovisions (d tin- Act.iiesin h 
as to malic registration quite opfional No land 
in any count)' is at fee tc'd unless an Oi der m Couin il 
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has been made to that effect. Nothing can be done 
in the diri'dion of registration unless the county 
louiKil of anv county decide.s m favour of registra¬ 
tion at a sjietial meefing of the council l)v a two- 
Ihiids inajoiitv . I'he Ait. as l.ir .is rejpslration is 
conceined. is oju-i.ilive tor (he whole coniily ot 
London All ordm.iiv s.iles of fn'choids, all .sales 
of leaseholds, liaviiig foifv or inoie ve.irs still to 
run, or two 01 moie hvis still to tall in, .md giants 
of leases or undeile.ises tor the same peinxis, me 
to be rcgisteicd. Ihit 1 egisti.itu>n docs not apply 
to a lease ire.dc'd bn inoifgagi' juiija'ses. or con¬ 
taining an absolute ])rohibition against .ilienatHm 
Hie ]M(xeduie on legistr.itioii is as follows: The 
ap[)U<ant 01 Ins solinlor attends the legistiy with 
the (hx'ds lel.ihng to lht‘ piojietty, ,in<l a < opy ot 
the s.nne, wiitten on stoul, pajier, for tiling. A 
})l<in must also l»c pioducinl. Ihe land is idtmtifual 
on a l.irge sc .ile oidnaiK e map kejit at the registiy, 
and tlie diaft entiics lor the registcT aie piejiarcd 
and setth'd A land ecrtifn .\te is tlien drawn up 
and forw.irded to the appltc.int or his soluitor 
The registei is piivale, .iml no examination um be 
made exiepl wilh tlie autlioiity of the legisteicil 
o\vn< I, or (*n imtu e to him 1 he offu es of the Lainl 
Ivigistry aie at 3-1 Lincoln's Inn Fields, but the 
business of legistialion is earned on at 6 Fc^rtugal 
Slioet, and 3 Clement’s Inn. for the poilions of 
the county of Ivomlon Iving noilh and south of 
tlie lhames i<'sp.>< tivelv 

Ui;<;iSTItVTI 0 N of TKANSFKUS. — (See 

'I R \Nsi I K or ^n\Ri s ) 

lEFbKFT, I.FTTFIt OF. When a comp.inv, in 
1 c-sji. i|) i to i( . . ilk 1 (.1 sh.in-', H ( eives u]>j>lu atioils 
for a gie.iter mnnbei tli.iii it (,m .illot -iii otlur 
Woids, when llii' issue is c)vei-.ipphed (oi • it is 
lU'c < ss.irv lo inloi m (he unsuc c essfnl appiu .ints th.it 
fill It a PI-In .it ions i an not be acc c ]>ted, and Ihc letter 
ns, d 111 j hiN oiiiin ( Mon Is < ,ill( d a 1 ,ett« 1 of Kcgiet 
1( (\]>ji-s>.(s tli(' irgKt ol tin' dliecloi. Ili.l1 thev 
have Ixrii iiii.iblo to allot any shares to the peison 
to vvlidin II Is .iddnsscd, .md icMiins tiie amount 
ol 111' d( ['((Sit I li(.- followiiu; isv'n usual form of 
tt. I o! Kcgul - 
'>1! . 

I inn ih \ If, (I !,, r \ prt tho ugfit of the <h),i tm s 
th it fluv tifi iniohh t" nil,it ii' Xi'u diiy Shunin 
thi-^ ( ■>nipitn\ in n'.hn)i„ to v-nr dl’plK nlnui 

Jill, ,i _ 

/ <ni/ii\L itn '■li/if nil the i omponv's Hiinhcf^ 

h'l I {Iiting ih, anmnnt of your (tcpn\it), 

iiii'l \h<iU hy gl. Ill 1 1 yu li'i/l sign the jorni of H, 1 cipl 
lit !'• >t hit,’'! till,/ pfy'yut the cluquc for piiynunt 
u iih the (') itiinnl ihnik lu i < tpt attai h, <! then (o .V<> 

oth'f 11/hiii'.cliilgnuiit iiKi'i'iny 

\‘nni> liiilhluUv. 

•> ^({iitary 

_ I i'lulniy _ 1 M 

V.'O'._ < o , 

_ .. ( ■') nliill, London 

I'dy t‘> - - -Lv/ , "j nydey, 

"n tin h’i I (Ipt lit p',)l hi'ii'if b( mg signed. 

of _ pnunds 

I'or and on hehiill of I'he _ (Pj _ 


l)iyei hir 


Si I reliiry 
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Klit'KIPT. 

}\ECJiI VEPftom 'I he _ Company, 

IIJ . the iu>n of _ pounds being (he deposit 

paid by me i>n an applu ation /org _ shares. 


Stamp. - 


ui:.nnnjiisi:.--T])r litoi.il meaning; ot this 
■vonl l^ to put hark into a puise. Cotiscqucntly 
It has <f)mc to siKnifv r< payineut. 

Ui:iNI)EKR.—A Sjiedcs of (leer found in the 
\rctic roKions of both hcmisplicri-s The dornesti- 
<ate(l variety is conmion in Norway, Lapland, and 
Sibeiia It IS used as a be.ist of bmdrn. and for 
ndin;' put[)oscs Its skin supph<“s dothinK" and 
coverings of all sorts, the Hesli is made into 
j)einimuui {qv). the anth-ns {qv) scivc a \aricty 
of piir[P)9es, and th«; ton^oies are tinned for lo( ai 
consumption and foi cNpoi lalion. Kiissia Ix inj^ the 
Cfumtry (.hielly enp'age(l m th<- exj^ort trade. Cari¬ 
bou is another name foi i«-indeor. Inil it is i,'eneially 
t oiifinnl to the Aineiuan spe< les 

Ui;iM»EER MOSS.— A hdieii whnh jjiows 
abundantly in th(.“ most noi lliei ly regnms of Lurope 
and Arneiiia. It forms tiie dnef food of the rein¬ 
deer. In Jhitain it is used as the gioundworic on 
wdudl stuffed birds aic exhibitfsl, and m Scandi- 
na\ia if is soim times emplo}e<l as a filling for 
i.ushioius. et(,. 

KIMNSl hi:. - d'o insiiK' K s<“Cond tinu' W'lth 
th(‘ im ] easing vf)hime i it insuiance. .uid p,u ti< ulai ly 
with the insuiane<‘ of gii-al and valu.ibic (onceins, 
any <me lomp.uiv wlinh look up the msuram e 
.done might be siniously m\olve<l in < ase of loss oi 
damage (^iuse<pienlh it is the luaitiM' of insm- 
aiu c olln ('s to distnbiitc their liatiilifies as widely 
as possible liy t c'lnsin mg in other fiJIn es, and then 
the amount ol tli(“ loss is mudi lessened If \mI! 
be ob\'n»us that this is the <uilv way in whnli 
insuuun (' lonpianies t ould hiifie to exist, when a 
loss by file, sa\', ot millions of pounds is siiddenlv 
sustained l-'\ei\’ insuier h.is an insurable infiMCst 
in the iisk will! h he has un<leit.ik(m I he oiigimd 
liability ol tile insiiier t<.» the peison msuied is in 
no w.iy allecti'd by th(‘ leinsuiamc 

UKIS.— (Sec hoRi ic.N Moneys-- lIpAziL. 
PoRTUOAi., South Africa) 

RIMSSI K. - Tlie word "re-jssne" has a legal and 
also a comnieroal sigmlicaiue and implies lliat a 
document that lias alreadv l>een in use and h.is <'<»mr 
back into the hands ol the piTson fioni whom it 
originated or who lias aluady held it as hisowm, 
may be used again piovided that its l<'g<d life has 
not ended The term is .i)>plied to the continued 
iiegotialioii of .1 bill ol exchange whicli has conic 
again into the hand' of a holder toi value before 
maturity Such lioldei m.iy " U'-issm‘ " but th«^ ic- 
issuc has the elfect of releasing mtei inodiati’ hoMers 
from further liability 

Debentures may be re issued by a company after 
they have been redeemed provided the rcdemjition 
was not a compulsoiy one, t e , not due to the term 
of the dcbentuic having expinnl A company must 
comply with the ])r()Visions of Section 104 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, if it desires 
to re-issue debentures, i e., tlie articles and the 


conditions of original issue must not forbid re-issuo 
and the redemption must not be in pursuance of 
any obligation on the comp«any to redeem. Lastly, 
in redeeming the company must act in pursuance 
of a power to keep the debentures alive for the 
purpose of re-issue 

RE*J0IM)EU.—(See I^leadings ) 

RE-LEASE.—To grant a new lease Prior to 
1845 a redoase played an important j:^rt»m one 
of the forms of transfer of real estate, known a.s 
" lease and re-lease," but since the year fust 
mentioned land has been transferred by a deed (St 
grant generally < ailed a conveyance 

RELE\SE.—This word is often used to denote 
(he liberation of a person from the liability imposed 
Ujion liim in any way by the act of some other 
petson, in particular the person to whom he is 
iioiiml 

Seveial lilu-'liations of a release may be given. 
Thus, when theie has been a bieaih of contract, 
the peison who has a right ol action may refuse to 
ciifoi( c it, or he may waive it I'ho other party to 
the contract, t e , tlic poison who is guilty of the 
brc.uh, is th'Mi rclc.ised But iii c)idor that a 
release of this ( har.ioter may bo legally effective, 
unless tluu'e is sm h a lapse of time that the Statutes 
of Limitations e ) apj>ly, tho release must be by 
deed, sim e othciwise there is no considciation for 
the presumed agreement not to sue Ihcic is, 
howeerr, an ex<ep(ion to this in the case of a bill 
of (“X( Imnge By the Bills of l-',xi.liange Act, 1882, 
so* tion (i2. it IS pioMded: "When the hoUlci i;t 
.1 bill at or altei its m.iliinty absolnfelv ami iincon- 
dilion illy renounces his rights against tlie a»a e[)tor, 
the bill IS (iisth.iiged. Tlu* reiiiuK lation must be 
in willing, unless Ihi; bill is dcIuiTc*! up to the 
a> ceptor. 'Hu- Inibilities of an\- [aity to a bill 
may in like manner be renounced by tlic holder 
before, at, or after its maluritv, but not lung in 
this settion shall aff«Ht llie rights of a holder in 
line cours<‘, without notiu; of the leijumialion" 

A release is of ini]»ortaiKO in the < ase <>1 triLsts 
imposed under a will or a settlement When all 
tlie trusts unloosed have been fulfilled, the liu-.lee 
1-1 entitled to receive a foima! release fiom ail the 
.benelu lailes who have rr^ceived then full interests 
111 tile* estate lompiise*! in the will or the settle- 
nu'nt Also wIkmi an executor has (aiiud out all 
his <hitics, he sliould have a rekase from the 
residuary h-gateo, ficeing him fnun .iny fuillur 
liability or i es[KHisibility in coiinet turn with the 
estate. 

In bankruptcy and in iHe winding up of com¬ 
panies, the Board of Trade grants a relisase to 
the trustee \n bankruptcy or to the h<iiiidator of 
the company on the completion of ihe liankiiiptcy 
ju oceedings or the winding iij), as the i ase may be 
The trustee or the lujmdator must make a special 
ai>j)hcation for release, and the Board of Tiadc 
will only grant it if the accomus arc in order and 
the .administration h.as been pro[‘/cily earned out. 

I he trustee or the liquidator must also give notice 
of his intention to apply for his release to the 
crrditoi.s of the bankrupt or the company, so that 
their intoiests may be jiroperly protected. 

KEMAINDEB. —In wills and settlements property 
is often devised or bequeathed to a person or 
persons for life and afterwards to some other 
person or persons The first-named then enjoy a 
life interest, te , they arc entitled to the benefits 
arising from the property in the shape of rents, 
interest, etc., during their lifc-timc, but they 
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cannot, cxcapt in so far as they are empowered to 
do so under the will or settlements, aflcct in any 
way the destination of the property alter their 
decease. What remains after the death of those 
possessing a life interest is called a “ remainder," 
and this is the estal<‘ m expectancy whu h a person 
enjoys—in point of fact he may be in the actual 
enjoyment of nothing—during the life-timc of the 
bencfk'4ary or beneficiaries prior to himself I'hus, 
an estate is devised to A for life, and after the death 
of A to B in fee simj)!e A is the tenant li>r lift*, 
fftid so long <11 A lives B has an t if ale in remainder, 
wtmh becomes an estate of fee suii,ile in jiosscsmdh 
when IS dead 

reinaimloi is lomotiines made to tlepeiid upon 
a contingency 'Jhns, taking the above ex.unple, 
the estate inav be devisid to B coiiditnmallv upon 
his attaining the age of twi nly-one So long, tlun, 
as B IS undei th.it age. it is not certain that he \m11 
ever succeed to the pioperly, and the lemaiiKhi ii 
known as a contingent rein.under . but as soon as 
the prescribe<i age is reaihed. the rontinguit 
remainder be> ome^ < hanged fnun a (h<uice tu a 
certainty, .ind in legal language what was before 
a contingent rein.under jcnow a vi steil lemaindei. 

A remainder is often spoken of as though it w.is 
the same thing as a reversion 'I liis is not loiiei t ; 
the two things are <|iiifc disliiict (Sec H kveksios ) 

REMAINDhUMAN. -The pciv.n who is cntillc<l 
to a remainder (</ t' ) 

REMEDY \ELOWAN('E. A reit.nn margin 
which IS .illowed in conius tii)n wifli the making 
of coins 1 he Com.ige Art, 18'I1, defines Ihi- 
standaid w'eight and hneness ol <',ii li i om , but as 
it ii (juitc irnpossil)le to piodncc the <iiins abso¬ 
lutely in a».*urdaiKe walh the figures gi\en in the 
Ai t, an allowani e, the “ remedv allow.im e," is made, 
b\ whi<h(ei(ain \ aiiations are ]'U nutted fiomthe 
sl.indaid weight .and fineness In the i.a'-e of gold 
coins the remeiK' for fiiiem’ss is two paits in a 
thous.vnd For the " roiiiedy’’ .illow^ d m wiight 
per piece, see the first Schedule to the t'oiiMge 
.\ct, under foiNAo.r 

REMEMnR\N(ER, CITY.- lliis is ,iii 'iiiii la] 
uf the Citv of London, to whom is «omnuttcd the 
dutv of watclimg ovei and stiidving the (ouise of 
C\Tnts m I’aili.imont dining e.u h si'ssKin, so f.ar 
as thev al'leet the inteiests of the (^iipoialion of 
the City of I endijii in uspe< t of legisl.itu'e in.itl'.is 
)>roposcd 1 heie is a ye.ulv s.il.uy of /2,0bb 
atta'died to tie- oile 

REMEHDUANrEU, .KINC'S. Ihis oU.. i d is 
som<*times Unown as the Kemembian< er, though 
the addition to tlie title is often made to disi inguish 
him from the Cit\’ l<'-meinl>i.in( ci* (<"/f ) 1 he 

duties coniU' led with the office are very numetons, 
and include many of those ^whnh were foimerk’ 
corned out by the officers of the Exchequer (q v ) 
The position is mvari.ably filled at the present dav 
by the senior i*iaster {qv) of the King’s lieiifh 
•Division of the High Court of Justice. Amongst 
his numerous functions are inclii<lcd the arrange¬ 
ments for the nomination of the sheiilTs, the 
sw’eaiing in of the Lord M<ayor of London, and the 
recovery of penalties due to the Crown 

REMISIEK. —This 11 the name given abroad to 
what arc, in this country, known as haU-commiisioii 
men [qv). 

REMITTANCE. —Money, or something equivalent 
to money, which is sent by one person to another, 
either in cash, or by bill of exchange, cheque. 


money order, postal order or otherwise. A remit¬ 
tance i-s inw'ard or outward according a.s it is 
received bj’ or despatclied from any paiticular 
house. 

REMITTED ACTION.— Although thoie has been 
an increasing tendency to give more and inoie 
extensive jurisdiction to the rounly cmitts, ami 
most actions in which the claim made does not 
exceed /I(X) must necessarily be commenced tbeie 
(unless there is some veiy good uason to the 
ronliary), theie are leitain cases whnh tun only 
be commenced m tlio High Ctnn t, c g , libel, .slander, 
and bie.u h of promise of maiii.ige Ihc jirosecu- 
tion of a case in tJie High Court is a iniuh iiioio 
.serious matter than it is in flie county comt, and 
It will .somelimes be obvious that the iilamtill’s 
financial position is such tjiat (Ikto is not the 
slightest possibility of his being aiilc to pay the 
costs of the action if he is unsuMCssful and the 
('t)Sls ate given agiunit linn In such a < .i->e, as 
well Hi unclei tertain othei conditmns, sin h as the 
t'oin'cnienr*' o] the w'llnessos, et4*, it is a tuinnion 
pia(tn<' to apply to a master of the High Court 
upon summons to ha\e the <'.ise sent foi tiial in 
some local county court If tin; uppination is 
granted the a< lion is said to b<' remitted, and the 
whole pHuccdmgs are (omhn.bHl as thougli tile 
1 use h.id, in f.n't, been commiMKcd in tin' i minty 
<• 01111 Nut only 11 theic a saving of expemo in 
man\- insl.mces w-hen an a'turn is remitted, but in 
all pioli.ibilitv the tii.d will <-ome on minh moio 
qiiukh' than if it had ln'en left in the High Cmiit 

REMOTE PARTIES. (See Hni of I'xchanc.i', 
I’mmiis to Him. oi- IcxtiiANi.i ) 
REMINERATION, SCHEMES OF. What 
nietli.)d of M-munei.ition In- ih.ill adopt is not 
simply .1 queslmn (d book-keeping to tin' I'liiitloyer. 
I'or the quality and <)uantitv of im ontjnil may be 
l.iigel,’ tlepeinlenf on the metlnxl he seUats 1 o the 
workm.m, also, Ihc mode in whnh his wages aie 
calcul.itfsl IS of import.in(0 One way of gauging 
Im ■-'(-■I \ ii I may give him a ki't 11 inlei est iu liis woi k, 
and bung out lus best (jiialifie? as a wtu knmii ; 
.inothei may li'ave him languid .uid rateful of 
nothing ex'iepl of getting through Im w(»ik without 
being tlisinissed. 

l^ufil-shanng, os a modilication of the wage-s 
s\stem. ji dneussed uinhr that title (See aim 
tlie .irtn le on Co-Par 1 ni-ksmif ) Undoubtedly 
good and itrady woikmeii .iic attrai ted by tlie hope 
of <'xlrd g<iin thiougli an adilition to the market 
rat<* of wMges ; ami tlieir energy and capacity may 
well enable the; c-mployei to j>ay them a bonus with¬ 
out loss to himself Still, the s\siem has ils diaw* 
b.n ks Here, however, w'e limit our discussion to 
variations of the wages system, the system, that is, 
under which the workman has pacments guaranteed 
to him ainl not contingent on (ir< umstanccs out of 
his contiol 

Tlie great division of methods of jiayinent i.s into 
I tme-Wages and Ptece-Wages , and of these the 
first IS the matter of supreme importance to the 
workman, the second to the employer. The work¬ 
man’s interest lies in earning as much as possible in 
the shortest time; the employer’s interest lies in 
obtaining as large an output as po.ssible at the least 
exjicnse. When the degree of education and training 
required from a workman is such that he himself 
directs his labour in.a large measure, the time-wage 
IS called a salary, the piece-wage is tailed a fee. 
The teacher, whose employment i.s continuous, 
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receives a salary ; the lecturer, who is hired to 
deliver a course of addresses, obtains a fee. 

Certain general ciaiMdeiations with lugard to 
chone of method aif (ji)Vious If the w<>rkman is 
>aid by the time he takes, lie may bo tiusted to <lo 
ns Will k as well as he knows, no workman tares 
t< > turn out slovenly oi il«-te< tivc woi k I he employer 
has to see to the quanfifv If the workman is paid 
aiuoiding to his oiit|)ut. there is a strong nu entive 
to s.n rilii eqiialit y to 'I'l.iiil il V 'I hr « niplo wr has to 
s. e to till- ipl.lhlV In the Just i am', Slip! rvisi.ui IS 
needed to ^ec t lial wiirk is lieing ili aii , in t lie s's (,nd, 
to v( rifv that it lull lie' n done N i t 1 hi re n a < 011 nix - 
tion Im tween llie melhod'i In lime-wages there is 
an implied baigain th.it a 'eitam amminl sh.ill be 
prodin ed 111 a given time, in pie<e wages it is 
uinieistood that tlie yvoi k shall bt; a>.comjilislied 
within .1 limite<l piiiod When expeiisn-c jilaiil, 
suh)i<t to lapid depiMiatioii, is lasrig opualed l>y 
the workman, it is < le.irly Ih'' inteiest of Llie 
em[)lov(‘r to have it worked <it Us full i.apauty 
Me will, tlu'iefore, to binig out the best cdlorts of 
t tic WOI kin.ui, [>ut .1 pi el mu III on el In leiu y lie will 
pay .U <i higliei than the onlm,iry [uc'e late work 
doin' in ex< ess of a defnn'd amount llie <lli( lent 
workman who makes the same fa' toi y spa< c. plant, 
atnl (lirei. turn si'i vc for twne as imnh production as 
the moirnient one, is woi th more than twne as 
mm h wages I'lovided that he does not ovei-^ti.ain 
himself and w’oik himself out j)reniatureiy, “ gain- 
shaiing ” IS of value to the win km.in also. Iheie is 
a pleasure m skilled and rongenial woik apait fiorn 
the monetary reward foi the work ; no hardslup is 
so grievous to a gond u'orl.in.in .is that o| Ik tug 
wevented from exciiising h’s trade, and to prevent 
nm from dmiig Ins best .it it is giievotis loo 
’ I’lei e-|>.ivnn nt is appinable only 111 work vvluie 
the prodiu t is di'finiti' .uni simple', and i an easily be 
inspected--wheie the output is .sO tiian\- y.itds (4 
I loth, or tons of tails, or of coal It is (piUe out of 
the ipie.slion wdien the woi k is done m lonjmntion 
with a mimbei of otlu'i worknii'ii . and when, tin le- 
foi r, the pat t one »aaii pei fiu lus is haid to asi ct lam 
Collective pie<e-vvoil\ is, however, .sonulimes 
employed It is also inappln .iblc when the point 
of siipieiiK' iinj>oi l.un e is the goodness of tin' v.oi k, 
when a man must be given eveiy nneiUive to [>io- 
<liic«; WOI k of llu' Ingliest guide I'he woi k of a 
inavlunist uumot 1 h‘ iiispc' led (pinkly <unl snu-ly 
" An engineeimg esl.iblisliineiit will h.ive in use a 
long array of ditfeient types of planing, (liillnig, 
boring, slotting,,uni null I Mg min bines, logetliei with 
a bcwildoiing vatietv of ap[>lnMf loti-. of tlu- 
old-lasluoned hi the I he jn ei ise degtei' of skill a ml 
tiustwoi tluness ie([uiied to work e.n li of these 
machines, or even to execute diffeieiit jobs upon 
one of them is infinitely v,uiei.l '1 he simple dulling 
maLliiin! or the atUoin.ilie kitin', eonlinmmsly tniii- 
ing out ideutn al lopu'S of some nniuite pot lion of 
an engine, can be tended by a nn'ie boy Some 
work exeeuted on an elaborate milling mat him', on 
the otln'r hand, taxes the povveis of the most 
accomplished nna hame ” '1 he iiiech.inK, theieftni', 
IS paid by tlie da\ ; his output is left to lus own 
consdeme, 01 the Ivei-nness of the foreman If 
collec(we pu-(c pasments .ire made, the men ii'spon- 
sible for the ptodin t aic* formcii into a gioiip, .ind 
the payment divided among them on some estab¬ 
lished ii.asis IJsiiallv', howevi'r, (he employer will 
make his payment to one woikman, wlio will engage 
helpers and himself ])ay thi ni. either by lime or by 
piece. Thus, in a lolling milt, the roller alone will 


have dealings with the employer, he will pay the 
under-rollers according to tonnage, and the labourers 
by the d.iv ; he a< ts, th.it is. as a suli-contractor 
.\n extension of payment liv piet e I-' atlorded by 
the Slidini; method 'I he pa\ ment m this 

case v.n U’s not only ac<oi<ling to the output, but 
also anording to the jiri. c (4 tlie output in the 
market The sli(iing-s< ale is an applnalnm to prac¬ 
tice of tlie tlu'ory that maerv are the disco^ulAl pro¬ 
duct of iu(iu^tr\ . that the I'lnplovei .idv.imes to 
the workman the pine that the produ< t will realtse, 
less inti’iest and wages of sii|K-niUend'‘m e lhat 
pinc's should lulc wages is peifectiy satisfa'tory 
from (lie emj)l<^y<T’s point of vnw He is almost 
pie'hided fiorn lahom timiblc.s hy the existence ol 
a long time contract airanged on a satisfactory 
Schemt' foi the detciminalicjii of wages lie has to 
shaie the advantages of a iixing nuuket with his 
W'likmen , but these sh.ire the burdens ot a falling 
maik'd, and thus relfeve him of nimh of the risk 
nisc’j'aiablo fiom em[)lo\ing 1 he w'otkman gets 
what he is worth, the estim.ilmn of llic woith being 
tlu' jiidgnu'nt not of the ein]>lovcr but of the 
customijr 'I'hc method om e h.id a gicat vogue in 
the coal and iron and steel trades 

Troin tlie woikman's point of mlw, liovvcvrr, 
there IS a snioiis olijection lo the piimiplc <4 the 
slidnig-scah' W'h.U if the inai ket pi n ' ^ lad to giv e 
him enough to live 011 ^ Jo .'igi<e lo a s.alc of 
wages sliding uji and down .u c ordnig l(; (he llm lu.i- 
tions of (he m.uk'et, seems to be a lonmnding of 
his fate to others “It is,’’ said a gir.il trade 
unionist, “throwing the bie.iil of Ihiii chihlten 
into .1 s. 1 amble of < oinpi tit ion w lin e < \ c 1 \ I lung is 
dci ided l»v the Idmd and sellish stiiiggh s ol tlicir 
oinjiiovc'is '1 he Inst llung lluisc wMio man.igc' 

tiade societies shoiil'l sellh' is a imniiniiin, wlinli 
they shoiiM ugaid .as a point lielou wlmli they 
should never go “ 'J'his niimnunn sliould Ik “ sm h 
as will seiiire snilic lein of food, and snmc degree 
ol pcisonal ami liomc comfoil to tiic wr.ikei , not 
a mist'rable allowcime to slaivi- on, but living 
wn[tes “ Vnd so w<' get Hie doc tune ol tlic “ In ing 
w.ige ’’ : labour should be jMid enough lo main¬ 
tain it at a goo'l giadc' <4 'MhU'iitv, llw amount 
necCNsaiy ]>eing determined bv the sl.imkud ot life 
of tlm worker I In.' i cac tion agaiml 11 n- shchng si ale 
led to its dis.ippeaiam e m one (i.nle afl< r .umtlier. 

We may, |>(‘ih.ips, bc'st illu'>tr.i(e 1 hc' dillnrm.e 
Ix'tween tlu' sh<iing-s( ale .ind Ihc Inmg wage- by 
considering the case f 4 tin- comimnial tiavcilei 
lbs advo( aey of liis goods may not .it the moment 
lesult m business, thougli his inliodmtioii of Hicrn 
may ]>.i\c the wav fm (lie opt'iation of Ihe “ follow 
up” s\st('m^in<i u'sult m an oidi'i at liie finish 
it he dependi'd on the C(>nmns 5 ni>n on lus salcs- 
llic slidmg-s< ale—he might stai \ e oiu' month though 
he lolled 111 wealth tlu* next He, thctelorc, juefers 
a fixed salary —Hie living wage -even though he 
gets a less percentage as commission 

The i>nmiplc of the living wage ap[)lie<l by the 
ki'cping up of pines; but (he diilicullv is Lhat, if 
puces aie laised, the amounts puichascd giow less, 
and fewci can find employment in the liade Even 
to maintain rales may mean that newiomois find 
no w(^rk at any price, 111 order th.it the more 
clticiont can get what they ask 'J he working i.s 
seen best among professional men These have a 
customary .scale of chaigcs, the beginner who 
would gladly work for less is not allowed lo do so. 
In the end he will, if he succeeds, benefit fiom the 
scale; but the first few years aftei he has entered 
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cannot, cxcapt in so far as they are empowered to 
do so under the will or settlements, aflcct in any 
way the destination of the property alter their 
decease. What remains after the death of those 
possessing a life interest is called a “ remainder," 
and this is the estal<‘ m expectancy whu h a person 
enjoys—in point of fact he may be in the actual 
enjoyment of nothing—during the life-timc of the 
bencfk'4ary or beneficiaries prior to himself I'hus, 
an estate is devised to A for life, and after the death 
of A to B in fee simj)!e A is the tenant li>r lift*, 
fftid so long <11 A lives B has an t if ale in remainder, 
wtmh becomes an estate of fee suii,ile in jiosscsmdh 
when IS dead 

reinaimloi is lomotiines made to tlepeiid upon 
a contingency 'Jhns, taking the above ex.unple, 
the estate inav be devisid to B coiiditnmallv upon 
his attaining the age of twi nly-one So long, tlun, 
as B IS undei th.it age. it is not certain that he \m11 
ever succeed to the pioperly, and the lemaiiKhi ii 
known as a contingent rein.under . but as soon as 
the prescribe<i age is reaihed. the rontinguit 
remainder be> ome^ < hanged fnun a (h<uice tu a 
certainty, .ind in legal language what was before 
a contingent rein.under jcnow a vi steil lemaindei. 

A remainder is often spoken of as though it w.is 
the same thing as a reversion 'I liis is not loiiei t ; 
the two things are <|iiifc disliiict (Sec H kveksios ) 

REMAINDhUMAN. -The pciv.n who is cntillc<l 
to a remainder (</ t' ) 

REMEDY \ELOWAN('E. A reit.nn margin 
which IS .illowed in conius tii)n wifli the making 
of coins 1 he Com.ige Art, 18'I1, defines Ihi- 
standaid w'eight and hneness ol <',ii li i om , but as 
it ii (juitc irnpossil)le to piodncc the <iiins abso¬ 
lutely in a».*urdaiKe walh the figures gi\en in the 
Ai t, an allowani e, the “ remedv allow.im e," is made, 
b\ whi<h(ei(ain \ aiiations are ]'U nutted fiomthe 
sl.indaid weight .and fineness In the i.a'-e of gold 
coins the remeiK' for fiiiem’ss is two paits in a 
thous.vnd For the " roiiiedy’’ .illow^ d m wiight 
per piece, see the first Schedule to the t'oiiMge 
.\ct, under foiNAo.r 

REMEMnR\N(ER, CITY.- lliis is ,iii 'iiiii la] 
uf the Citv of London, to whom is «omnuttcd the 
dutv of watclimg ovei and stiidving the (ouise of 
C\Tnts m I’aili.imont dining e.u h si'ssKin, so f.ar 
as thev al'leet the inteiests of the (^iipoialion of 
the City of I endijii in uspe< t of legisl.itu'e in.itl'.is 
)>roposcd 1 heie is a ye.ulv s.il.uy of /2,0bb 
atta'died to tie- oile 

REMEHDUANrEU, .KINC'S. Ihis oU.. i d is 
som<*times Unown as the Kemembian< er, though 
the addition to tlie title is often made to disi inguish 
him from the Cit\’ l<'-meinl>i.in( ci* (<"/f ) 1 he 

duties coniU' led with the office are very numetons, 
and include many of those ^whnh were foimerk’ 
corned out by the officers of the Exchequer (q v ) 
The position is mvari.ably filled at the present dav 
by the senior i*iaster {qv) of the King’s lieiifh 
•Division of the High Court of Justice. Amongst 
his numerous functions are inclii<lcd the arrange¬ 
ments for the nomination of the sheiilTs, the 
sw’eaiing in of the Lord M<ayor of London, and the 
recovery of penalties due to the Crown 

REMISIEK. —This 11 the name given abroad to 
what arc, in this country, known as haU-commiisioii 
men [qv). 

REMITTANCE. —Money, or something equivalent 
to money, which is sent by one person to another, 
either in cash, or by bill of exchange, cheque. 


money order, postal order or otherwise. A remit¬ 
tance i-s inw'ard or outward according a.s it is 
received bj’ or despatclied from any paiticular 
house. 

REMITTED ACTION.— Although thoie has been 
an increasing tendency to give more and inoie 
extensive jurisdiction to the rounly cmitts, ami 
most actions in which the claim made does not 
exceed /I(X) must necessarily be commenced tbeie 
(unless there is some veiy good uason to the 
ronliary), theie are leitain cases whnh tun only 
be commenced m tlio High Ctnn t, c g , libel, .slander, 
and bie.u h of promise of maiii.ige Ihc jirosecu- 
tion of a case in tJie High Court is a iniuh iiioio 
.serious matter than it is in flie county comt, and 
It will .somelimes be obvious that the iilamtill’s 
financial position is such tjiat (Ikto is not the 
slightest possibility of his being aiilc to pay the 
costs of the action if he is unsuMCssful and the 
('t)Sls ate given agiunit linn In such a < .i->e, as 
well Hi unclei tertain othei conditmns, sin h as the 
t'oin'cnienr*' o] the w'llnessos, et4*, it is a tuinnion 
pia(tn<' to apply to a master of the High Court 
upon summons to ha\e the <'.ise sent foi tiial in 
some local county court If tin; uppination is 
granted the a< lion is said to b<' remitted, and the 
whole pHuccdmgs are (omhn.bHl as thougli tile 
1 use h.id, in f.n't, been commiMKcd in tin' i minty 
<• 01111 Nut only 11 theic a saving of expemo in 
man\- insl.mces w-hen an a'turn is remitted, but in 
all pioli.ibilitv the tii.d will <-ome on minh moio 
qiiukh' than if it had ln'en left in the High Cmiit 

REMOTE PARTIES. (See Hni of I'xchanc.i', 
I’mmiis to Him. oi- IcxtiiANi.i ) 
REMINERATION, SCHEMES OF. What 
nietli.)d of M-munei.ition In- ih.ill adopt is not 
simply .1 queslmn (d book-keeping to tin' I'liiitloyer. 
I'or the quality and <)uantitv of im ontjnil may be 
l.iigel,’ tlepeinlenf on the metlnxl he seUats 1 o the 
workm.m, also, Ihc mode in whnh his wages aie 
calcul.itfsl IS of import.in(0 One way of gauging 
Im ■-'(-■I \ ii I may give him a ki't 11 inlei est iu liis woi k, 
and bung out lus best (jiialifie? as a wtu knmii ; 
.inothei may li'ave him languid .uid rateful of 
nothing ex'iepl of getting through Im w(»ik without 
being tlisinissed. 

l^ufil-shanng, os a modilication of the wage-s 
s\stem. ji dneussed uinhr that title (See aim 
tlie .irtn le on Co-Par 1 ni-ksmif ) Undoubtedly 
good and itrady woikmeii .iic attrai ted by tlie hope 
of <'xlrd g<iin thiougli an adilition to the market 
rat<* of wMges ; ami tlieir energy and capacity may 
well enable the; c-mployei to j>ay them a bonus with¬ 
out loss to himself Still, the s\siem has ils diaw* 
b.n ks Here, however, w'e limit our discussion to 
variations of the wages system, the system, that is, 
under which the workman has pacments guaranteed 
to him ainl not contingent on (ir< umstanccs out of 
his contiol 

Tlie great division of methods of jiayinent i.s into 
I tme-Wages and Ptece-Wages , and of these the 
first IS the matter of supreme importance to the 
workman, the second to the employer. The work¬ 
man’s interest lies in earning as much as possible in 
the shortest time; the employer’s interest lies in 
obtaining as large an output as po.ssible at the least 
exjicnse. When the degree of education and training 
required from a workman is such that he himself 
directs his labour in.a large measure, the time-wage 
IS called a salary, the piece-wage is tailed a fee. 
The teacher, whose employment i.s continuous, 
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thp most ex{)ense and whith is y«'t indispensable 
i{ demand is to be satisfied 

But all other prcxfuccrs will be enabled to put 
tin 11 dilnlu on the ni.uktt at les-j tost than that 
incurred by tlus weakest produc er —" the man on 
the margin,” who just makes a ‘‘luing” profit 
'i'hcv will, therefoic, be enabled to obtain a 8iir|'his 
prf>fit, more, (lint is, than the market rate of pa\- 
riient, for their sufiermtendence and their cajutal. 
Tor the sarii*- aiti< le iimh i the ((mipetitivc system 
(ominands one pine only, and if the production 
of anv portion <d tlie su[>ply leqiiires as an essentiM 
tondition a < ei tain ju i< e, that [irn c will be obtained 
for till, wliole supply Ihe loaf made of corn grown 
on llie feitile plains of Manitoba will be sold at as 
high a prn <• as (hat made <,>f corn grown on land to 
whn.h Nature has been'chary of her gilts The one 
price system not only permits consumers wlu'sr 
w'ants are Ihc most urgent to get the commodity h't 
much less than they would be willing to pay rather 
than go without it, prodiiters who possess any 
advantages, tempoiaiy or permanent, are also 
enabled to chaige more than thev would have 
taken if hard jjressed 'I he spn lal advantage (he 
producer deiives fiom his environment, from his 
liemg able to put his jcrodiict on (lie mat ket at less 
cost than his weakest <onipe(itori must iiu ur, is 
the jiroducci’s rent Similaily, the benefits the 
consumer gc(s fujin hi> cnviionrnent, fiom his 
being able to s.ilisfy his recjuiiciiumts at less cost 
than he would have been willing to niciir, is the 
consumer's rent. If I would rather jiay a shilling 
than disptnsi- with the box of mate h<‘s tor 
whith I actually pay a penny, (dearly—on tlic 
nnuplc that a penny saved is a penny gamed— 
have gained elevenpence as luy tonsunioi’s rent 
m respect of that jiunliase The (lifference m 
profits aiismg from ditfcrcnce in costs of produc¬ 
tion gives iis(‘ to economic rent, of whuh a good 
working (lefnntion is : Economic: rent is the siir[)lns 
profit whuh ariM-s from the fact that dilfc-ient 
poitions of the supply of a commodity have neces- 
sit.ited varying costs of pioduction 'Ihcre arc 
thus two conditions (or the emeigcnce of rent : (1} 
Nec essary demand, and (2) DiKcrential supply 
Diifeiences in costs of production aie seen more 
cK'arly perhaps in the case of agiicultuial than of 
other kinds of proiluce One* ])iece of land may 
have a soil well endosveui by Nature with all tlnU 
IS reepmed for ,in .ibundant harvest, mav have a 
favomablo exposure, and be readily accessible to 
a mai ket for its j)rct<hice Obviously, llie expenses 
of {>1 oduction will be less than on a [)lot to wluch 
Nature has been niggaidly; but the icnt of land 
IS only one species of a far more comprehc'ii.sivc 
genus. It has been placed in a class ap.irt vctv 
hktdy because it could be apj)ro[)iiatcd by anotlur 
than the ac tii.il producer. In cases other (han 
that of agiicultiiia] pioduce, some produceis .ire 
moic favourably jdaced than others, they may 
enjoy special privileges, as when the home pro¬ 
ducer IS exempt fiom a tax which the fc^rcigner 
pays they may possess jicrsonal advantages, 
mental or phvsic.d ; they may be aware of peculiar 
processes which iheapen producTum or imy>rovc 
quality. In all of these ’cases tlicre is an extra 
gain of the nature of monopoly profits Sometimes, 
indeed, the differential acJvantage must be pan] 
for ; a royalty paid for the use of some new inven¬ 
tion is economic rent. Its payment imposes no 
hardship on the user of the exclusive process, for 


by it ho obtains a superior instrument of produc¬ 
tion which fully indemnifies him for his outlay in 
rent. 'I'hc price to the consumer will not be raised 
by the necessity the producer is under of paying 
rent for his privilege. Rather, the inventor or he 
who has acquired the inventor's rights will lower 
the price in order to get a (exiting in the market. 
If ail producers of the commodity possessed the 
same advantages m production, no leftt could 
accrue to any one of them. The instability ^>f 
exceptional profits would cause the benefits from* 
the improved process to be transferred to the 
consumer, who is the residuary, and by far the 
largest, legatee in all the advantages of progress. 

Ihe chief case, however, in which lent goes to a 
person other than the producer is that of an 
approfjriated natural agent Land is the chief of 
,suth agents Society, in it.s desire to piomote well¬ 
being and to increase wealth, has granted the exclu¬ 
sive power over Ifimi to private individuals, and as 
a considcr.ition for its use, for the use of the 
original and inde.stiiKtible [iroperlies of the soil, 
the landlords arc enabled to exact a rent The\ 
can claim a share in the distribution of the ])io- 
dme througli the possession ot what neither they 
nor anyone else has produced 

Siuh lent is the effc>.t of a monopoly. The 
amount of land is limited, and that of the more 
fertile lauds still more limited, and llie nioie 
fertile lands are unalilo, as pojnilation inueasi'., to 
cope with the need for agricultural pro<luce Hv 
t)ie expenditure of more labour and tapital on the 
fertile land, that is by intensive cultiv'ation. the pro¬ 
duce can be incieased . but the mcrea-'C will not be 
pro{)oi tioncd to (he added labour and (japital It 
will be less, and ca< h increment of prodme diawn 
from the soil must be won by progres-sively gicatci 
iriiiemenls of labour and capital. Nature will 
yield iij) her treasures on ever h.irder terms till 
Iheio (onies a point at which no further oxpendi- 
tiiie of labour and cajiita! couUl <ii>preiiablv 
increase the produce of that pailKuiai jmcc of 
land Long before that point is n-achcd. liowever, 
rei.ourse would be liacl to soils mtciioi to the lust, 
either from deficiency of natural advantages oi 
fiom th(‘ir distam e from the jx>mt of Lon'',uinption 
If the farmer could double the j)roduce of a pie<e 
of land l>v applyir>g double the hibour and 'a|)it.ii. 
and could continue the process indefinitely, lie 
w'ould comenliate his clfoits (Ui a small plot and 
save llif' hulk of his rent. Iheu' is a lime when, 
even in London, it is a inatf’er of debate wlutluT 
to raise <i building another s(cuov oi to accjiuri 
more giound space Just so, it will be, as demanc 
incrcMsos, a s^ilqect for calculation whether nmu 
intensive or more extensive cultivation will pay 
whether it will be better to lack the huid or t( 
resort to poorer soils 

Tills law of diminishing return is an applicatior 
to land of a phenonnmon which i.s^famili.ir to all 
Expressed m its most general foim, the “law' 
mav be thus stated : .Vn equal stimulus rapuih 
applied will produce a gradually clinunislimg elTect 
or, the sum of the eftects of anv repeated stimulu! 
increases more slowly than the repetitions fi 
slight noLse. the gentle ticking of the clock, or th< 
air circulating through the clumney impresses th« 
car in the (juiet of night. but they make no imprcs 
Sion if added to the hubbub of the streets during 
the (lay. A piece of breaci given to a starving mar 
confers on him indefinite utility ; a second piece 
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is less useful, and so on till the jx)int ol satictv is 
reached, when the eating of more bread would be 
disagreeable and painful. 

The law of diminishing return must no doubt be 
applied With caution. In the case of land itself, 
an increa.se m the application of labour and capital 
may be repaid by a more than propoitional increase 
in the produce Hence the eagerness ot thmlv- 
pec>pled cclonies for labour and capital In early 
stages of cultivation this i.s ccmspicuously the case . 
and, in more advanced stages, elaborate st.hemes of 
(Ijiuning or of the ad<htion of permanent manuK'S 
may be more lemunerative than tlie first amounts 
of labour applied There will bo a tendency to 
incieasing return, but at a not very ad\an»ed 
state of agruuKuial skill and knowledge tlie l.iw 
ol diminishing return begins t<j operate Doubling 
the labour does not <louble the proiluce '1 ho 
law may be tcmpoianly tounteracled by the 
incieasmg power of man o\cr Natuic, but the 
fact that the capauUes of the laml aie not 
unlimited is cardinal and must at a vei> e.irlv |)eriod 
be taken into a* count To use Mill’s illuminatne 
simile : “ The liinitatuui to ptixlu* tuan fr<un (lie 
j)i opcrtics of file sod is not like (he ohstac 1<‘ oppos( d 
in’ a wall, wlmh stands immovable in one paiti- 
culai spot, ami olleis no resistance to motion slioit. 
of btojiping it entiiely. We mav lathei compare it 
to a lugiily elastic and extensible band, w)mh is 
haidly ever so \iolentIy sliet'hed lliat U <c>uld not 
possibh’ be stietched any more, \et the piesstiie 
ol w'hirh i.s lell long before the final limit is leached, 
and felt nioie acvcrely the nearci that liiml is 
approached 

Iminediatelc’ the icsott to poorci oi less ac < i-ssd)le 
sod IS neios'silated to supply the wants of llic tom- 
mumty, rent cmeiges for the superior oi bettei 
situ.ited sods lliis lent does not didetmine tlu^ 
j)ii(<' of the prodm 1 : tiu- cost of puHluction under 
the worst \.ncums(ances decides this A liigli pine 
ina\’ denote that nut is paid, foi it sliows that 
looKM mstimnenls of produi tion aii“ calleil on, 
>nt lent foiins no i)ait of piK<‘ 1 he faiiiiei in ]>io 
[)Oition to Ins rent gets a su[>omoi instrument of 
{)!inluctioii ; and if the I.mdloid was to forego his 
rent the consumer wotdd not g.un it 'J‘h(“ farmers 
would bo emiblcd trj ajifiiopnale it '1 he com- 
miimty loses from tlie |)a\'ment <;! lent only in so 
lar as the whole or the greater pait of it might 
have been retained for the public bcrvnes. 

LKTTKK 01. I his is the 
name of the form usually provnied bv a comjianc, 
m the case of an allotment of a furthei issue of 
shares to its eMsiing shareholdcis, on which the 
shareholder ma\ icnoiituc his light t^i the further 
shaics m favmii o) ])cisons nanicsl A sh.ireholder 
who docs not wish to incre.ise his holding can easily 
find a buyer iii the market fhr the renunciation of 
lus rights Such lenunci.itions must he fi^rmally 
accepteri by th^ nominees; and the fonns must 
bear a Id. st.imp if the nommrd anufunt of the 
shares renouncctl is less than (Tt. or .i fid st.unp if 
over that amount The stamp used nia> be either 
impressed or adhesive. 

RENUNCIATION OF HILL.—When the holder 
of a bill of exchange docs not intend to claim his 
rights under the document, he is said to renounce 
the same. A renunciation, however, is not legally 
valid unless it is made m writing, or the bill of 
e.xchange is actually delivered up to the acceptor. 
(See Payment of JbLL, Kelfase ) 

REPAIRS.—(See Landlord and Tenant.) 


REPLEVIN. —(See Distress ) 

REPLIC.ATION. —In law, this is the name which 
was applied in former days to that pait of the 
pleadings {qv.) in an action which was the reply 
put in by the plamtit? to the defendant's ]>lea (^ e.j. 
Since the passing of the Judicature Acf.s. 1873 and 
1875. the names of the various documents which 
constitute the pleadings have been (hanced, and as 
the plea is now called the defence, so the icphcation 
IS known by the name ot rcplv The old name of 
replication only remains m the procedure ol the 
Macor’s Court, wheie the legal methods arc still 
the .same as lliev were befoic the passing ol the 
juilicature Acts 

REPLY IlEFERENi'E- -A leply rrU-reme. smli 
as tliat shown below, is tie<iuentl\ put on an out¬ 
ward letter to iiiduate the ^'lace wheic the copy 
of the Utter is kept 

/;; V'lm wf'Iy 

pit iOf C , 1-7 

'riie pl.ue in this iiKtance m.iv be ii11ii-i Cop\' 
l.(it<-r Honk (', page 127, oi bile fohhu 127 
REPORTS.- -\udl1ors’ Hoport. E\ ei v balam e 
sheet laiil befoic at ompany in gemual im cliiig must 
be .utom|iamed by a u poit made b\ the auditois 
ol th(' ( ompany, as juo\ ult'i! by Set tion 113 of the 
Companies (Coiisoiidalioii) Aif. ]f-N)S 1 hr ainiitois 
aieto state in siuh lepoit whelhti oi not they haw 
obtained all tlio infonnation and e\)>lana1 ions they 
have required, and wht'thei in tlicir opimon tlie 
bal.inee sheet refeired tt> in tlie report is propeily 
drawn up, so as to exlnl>il a tine <uid (t>neet view 
ot the state of the (omp.iny’s allairs, aceording to 
the best of their information and the explanations 
gi\<m to tliem, ami as shown by the books of the 
tdinpaiiy Tlu? report must be lead aloud to the 
meeting, an<l be open to inspection by any .sharc- 
holilcr An auditor of the company, if there is one 
present, should be a.skcd to read the report, as he wall 
tlien liaca an oppiutunily of ina4ing any ob.seiva- 
tious, witlim the sc(q)o of his piolcssional duties, on 
tlie financial position of the coinpanv, and of answer¬ 
ing any relevant question udiich may occur to any 
shareholder to put to him We may say that it is not 
usual Ua aiidilois to make any verbal addition to 
the remarks contained in their report, allhougli it 
IS com eivablc that an exj'lanation of some technical 
detail might mateiially assist the shaieholders pre¬ 
sent m arriving at a right apj'rec lation of the 
companv’s nosition. 

DlrectorH’ Report. This is usually drawn up once 
a year,and submitted with tlie ac i.ourit.s to the shaic- 
holdcrs at the annual geneial meeting of (he com* 
[>any It shouUl meliide a lesume of tli • year’s 
operations, with comments on the^linaneial position 
of the romj)aiiy. In the w'ords of Clause 107 of 
Table A {q v.) it should be— 

“ a ie}>ort of the diiectors as to the slate of the 
company's affairs and the amount which they 
re(X)mmend to be paid bv wav of dividend, and 
the amount (if any) which they piopose to carry 
to a reserve fund.” 

(Some people will think that Table A 18 uncluly 
optimistic, for it will be noticed that the ubiquitous 
words ” if any ” are omitted in connection with the 
declaration of a dividend.) 

Clause 108 of Table A provides that a copy of the 
balance sheet and report shall, seven days previously 
to the meeting, be sent to the persons entitled to 
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noti'es cf (.[-ncr.-il meeting's; where 

the tci^iilahons nnint; any }>ait)Mi!ar comjiany 
do not iti.ik* it nhlixatorv to send a topy, it is 
(•xtrfm(d\ desiiahic that this should be done, as 
sliar<'lioJ(h-is (hen have ,in o[->|)ortunity of making 
themselvis hiniiliar with tlie nuitents beforehand, 
and ininh lime m.iv be saved at the meeting as a 
n'Milt U also IrmK -^niipott t(* the motion “ that 
tfie diTM toi Ie|»oi t and a< i ounts be t.iken as read," 
which It IS (uslntiiatv to move in ord<T to dispense 
with a \ (r\ tiresome foimality It is usual for Ihc 
( hail man, .ifli r having made such observations and 
ex[)l,iiia(iuns .IS In- may deem advisable, to submit 
IIk' repoit amt arioiiuts to (lie meeting by movini; 
“that the <lire<tois’ rr-port and ac (.ounts be 
a(-( ej'te'l " , tlur uiolnui, aftei being seconded by 
one- of (he direrfors. i,s then put to the meeling. 
If till- motion l>e lej'itc'i by (he sli.u(-holders, it 
is l.uitainourit to a vote of censure on the Board, 
although failure by (lie meeting to «idopt the 
report .and accounts \\oul<l have no legal eltect 
Statutory Iteport. l-.\et\ (ompany limited by 
sluiK s IS 1 eipiii (<1 by the U )()8 At t (Set (hS) to .semi 
to eveiy nhinbei (d the * ompany, at least ^even 
days before the d.iy on whu h lire statutory meeting 
is to be lield, .1 lepoit <on(.uimig full partuulars as 
to the number of shaies allotted .and the coiisuh'r.t- 
timi, imlmhng (.ish. received by (lie coinjiain in 
respes I t lu't ('ol. .Ill .ibsluK t of 1 ('((‘ipts .and expendi- 
tuie up to a dale uithiii seven d.iys from file d.ate 
ol the I ( poi t, .iml .111 .u ( ount oi <-slim.(.te f>l the |)i i-- 
IlimihUV e\p( Uses 1 he lepdlt inilst <iIso give ll)e 
names ami .iildnsses ot the diietbus, .imlitois (if 
any), manageis (if .iiu), .and seiietaiy ol (In.- torn- 
[).iiu , .tml pai t h iil.u s <»f any ( oiili.u t wlm li is fi> 
be submitfed to (he meeting for moddic.ition, with 
the p.iitunlais of tin- pioposcd modilMations 'J'lie 
I epoi I must be » ei filled l>v .it lea.sl two direi tors of 
till' loinpain-, or, wlieic (lieio aie less tlian two 
diie'tois, b\ llie sole due lor ami managei , and 
that p.ii t ol tile lejxnt wlm li lelates to the shares 
allotted .iml to (h(' (.asli reieived .im! paid by the 
lompaiu' must, if, addition, l>e (cililied by (In- 
audilois A ' op\’ of tin- lepott must be lileil with 
the tegisii.ii fit (orni'amcs imnudi.ileh’ lopies have 
[teen sent to tlw- memheis ol the cr»nip.anv l-'oi ms 
showing the e\a( t mannei in wliuh tlic p.utu ul.ii s 
aie to be leitdend (an b<‘ <(b(,nmd .it .iiiy law 
st.ilioiiei's It dcf.uilt Is m.nle in hlmg Ihi' lepoil, 
.iiiv sliareliohU 1 luav, <iflei the eK[)iiation of tour- 
teen d.ivs .iliei (he las(. day on wlm h tlie st.ilutorv 
mi.-etim; should h.ive been held, petition the couit 
foi a loiupulsoiv wimhng-iip rtf llu- (omp.vnv , ami 
the uniil mav dn((t th.il (lie (oinjiany be wound 
up, Ol give diie(tions U>i the sl.ilutoiv leport to 
be (lied, oi in,ike sm ]i othei older as may be just 

llKie Is no olilig.Uioti on the pai t of a piiv.ile 
conip.niv, as ih lntid by ^ei turn IL’I of tlie Act ,is 
amemhd by the t ol Bllit, to forw.inl to its 
membcis or to hie with tlie la-gistiar a " st.ilutoiv 
repoi t ” 

ll .inv pel soil wiltulty makes a fals*- st.itement in 
a st.ilutorv n-jKii t, he is tiahle. on i onvictioii on in- 
du t menf, to iinpi isonmeiit loi a tei m not exi ceding 
two \e.irs, with oi without hard lalxuir , and, 
on summary ( oiivK tiou, to iin|)risonmcnt toi a teini 
not e\» ceding ti'ur months, vvitli or without h.ird 
labour . .ind m cither c.ise to a hue in lieu theieof 
or m .uldithui to such imprisonment 
Report of Proeeeiliiigs iit (Jenml MeoUnjr. It is a 
great convu-ruenee to .sharcholdeis to be fnllv 
informed of what has taken place at meetings of 


companies m which they hold shares, and it is 
desirable, therefore, that printed reports of the 
pro( cedings of all general meetings should be for¬ 
warded to the members ; this appl cs particularly 
in cases wlierc there is any considerable number of 
the memlKTS residing at a distanie from the 
cornpany'.s headquarters. At tlie present time, 
investors hav'c interests so many and varied, that 
it IS almcjst a ]>hysical impossibility fe*r TOany 
individuals, even if they felt so (lis|>osed, to attend 
the meetings of all the romj)anies m winch tlfey 
arc intcristed. no lomjiany of anv imporlamg, 
theref(>re, should omit (o issue these icjiorts. 

liie ch.airm.in's speeth should be given in full, 
for it will lU) doubt cijntam jvarticulars as to the 
futuic prospec ts of the undertaking and sueh details 
regaritmg the policy which the Board jmoposes to 
jiiirsm- as it mav deem prudent to dis* lose. 

it should be !)otne ui mind that a rej>ort of the 
|)ro( cedings at a gencial ineclirig of shaieholders, 
if scut to (he public Press, is not privileged m the 
event of it cmtaming libellous matter, but if 
cnculated amongst flic shareiioldcrs only, it is 
pritnd facie ])rivilcged. .Another point to remember 
is, th.at should .i repm't contain J.ilse statements 
and !)(' adopted by the coinjianv’ and adveitised in 
tlie Puss, or tlie sl.atemenls dissennn.iteil in some 
other manner, the compan> m.iy be iield liable to 
jx'isons ill ting on tlie l.iith of su. li statements 

Rl'M’ritCIIASM,—1-itlier llie act of bnving b.ack 
goods which have bcr-ii sold, oi tlu* goods Iheniselvcs 
the object of the iviiich.ise and the re-pnrcli.ise 
UMriTMI) OVVNKRSfMP (<ind see PROI'KRTY 
PivisiiiLi AMoMisr CkivDI roKs) --When a man 
l:>ecomes bankrupt his own pr<d>eit_\^ generally 
sjieaking, becomes vesleti in a (lustec for liie 
ben(‘lit of ins (reditois, but the tiiistec mav, in 
ceitaiii circunisl.iiu es, lieiome entitled to property 
vvlmh does not belong to the b.inkiupt 'rims, if 
go-xls are m a m.in’s possessnui imdei sm Ii < iri urn- 
st.iiues .IS to en.d>le him, by means oi tlu in, to 
obt.iin l.ilse (redit, tiun the owiui of the goods 
who has pel milted him to obt.uii th.it l.iKe i ledit 
is to suiter the piU.illy of losing lus goods for the 
beiietit of (hos<‘ who have given (ledit 

dills lesuR is C‘l(e( led by tlie opeialioil of the 
doclniu- ol "uputed ()\v lu I s|i)p," out in (he 
P-.ink 1 apt( V \( t (>i ltd f, b( ( In<n dS, uiulei whn h all 
goods being' at the (onimeiuc iiu nt ol the bank- 
IlIpliV 11 ) tlu“ possession, ouk 1 , Ol disposition of 
llic bankiiipt in his tiadi' or busiiuss. b\ (lie (.on- 
si'iil <u permission of the l^ue owmi, undci siuh 
( IH uiiislaiu IS that he is tlu- reputed ownei tlieieol, 
are divisible among the cieditois, provided that 
things in .11 l» ill other th.in dt bis du< or glowing 
due to the bankiui't in (lie <ouis, oi liis tiade or 
business, slmll not Ik- deuiud good, witlim llie 
meaning of this provision It thus apjiears tliat, m 
oidei th.U pioputy in the [tossvssi.m ol the b.nik- 
lupl, w'lui ll Is not his own, m.iv Income divisible 
und<.T the u'puti'd owruiship, the goods must be 
in lus |'()ss«‘ssion, oidci, or disposition in lus trade 
or biisiiu'-.-S at the (.ornineiu emeni ol tfie bank- 
rupt'-v , that ho must l»e tlu- ro[HiU'd owru-r, and 
th.iL the tiu(‘ owner must consent If .i man loses 
hts goods tliiough the ojunation ot this Section, he 
may prove against the csl.ite of llu* b.inkrupt m 
rc-spe-c t of the loss " Goods " iiu link- all cliattels 
personal, but do not moliide land.s ot interests in 
lands, houses, or tilings allixed to the fieeliold. 
dhev must 1)0 not merely goods visibly employed 
m his trade or business, but goods actpiired for the 
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purposes of the business and used for those pur¬ 
poses They must be in the possession of the bank¬ 
rupt alone ; for the possession of a firm of winch 
the Ixinkrupt is a paitner will not suflke rurniture 
settled by a bankrupt on his wife, of which he has 
joint possession, is not m his i«“{>iited owncisliij). 
Goods properly in the possession of the sherill, .ind 
goods seized bv a baililT, under a distress, are not 
goods m possession of the bankiii[)t Whoever 
IS entitled to |>ut an end to the apjie.iMnce of 
beltcfii lal intoiest is tlie true owner, b'or nistaiue, 
1^^ a building (itiitr.nt piovides that all loose 
mateiials and plant brought on the land shall l>e 
deemed to Ik- annexed to the fieehold, the buiMing 
owner will lie held to be the true ownei. The 
<]uestion whether tlie tiue ownei consents is oiu' of 
fact to he dcterinined in e<i( h i.ise lie mii.st have 
consented to a state of things fiom wlu'h, had he 
lonsidercd tlie matter, lie must ha\e known tliat 
the inference of ownershij) bv the bankriijit must 
aiise He must know of the iaet tliat tlie li.inkiupt 
htis jiossession 'riie f.iet that he made a demand 
foi possession befoie the act of bankruj'>t< v is 
siilticH’nt to show that he did not consent '[ his is 
so, even if it is proved tliat the demand di<I not 
ac lii.div icach the dcbloi, or tliat the demand was 
made on suspicion of iiisolveii'V- Trade ciist(»ms 
liavc .m important be.iiing on the <iU('stioii of 
consent, foi wlieie a man has the goods of otlua 
peisons in his possession m the cdshnaiy couise of 
tiade no creditor is deceived l-'ur iiistaiKc, it is 
iimvcisally known that a wai(‘houseman has posses¬ 
sion of goods wluHi ai e not Ins In oidei to avail 
the true owner, tlie custom oi usage must be one 
known generally, and not merely to tradc-rs m a 
paituular fnaiket. So, allliough the custom of 
liotel-k(‘('peis to Imc furniture has been judicially 
le-ogniscl, the custom of hiiing fuimtuie geneially 
has nc)t been rccogmiscd so as to proled a man who 
'ells furniture to a househoidei e>n the ]iire-pur< base 
systc III 

According to li i/Z/ams on iianhruptcv, customs 
have l>een set up m the following trades, cMc : 
Uoai ding-house keeper, coach-biiildei, ciock- 
maker, booksollci, faiiiK'r, wiae meuliant, fuiiu- 
tore dealer, iionmoivgt r, piano huing, horse 
Icalei Siinilailv, goods enti listed to the Itankiupt 
'■a any oidmaiv', legitimate puippse .ire not m liis 
M.puled ownershi|> '1 lius gcuHls sent on “sale oi 
letiiin “ OI “ on apj'iox.il ’’ would j'lobably not at 
the jiresent clay be licld to be in the onlei and clis- 
posiiioji of the bankr^ipt. While debts <!ue or 
growing due l'> the bankiupt m the louisc of lus 
ti.ide or business are within the doctrine of 
!e{)ulcvl ownciship, .ill debts due to ^he lnuikrupf 
duiiiig the jicriod ot lus ti.iihng aie not nece^sanly 
debts due m the lOuisc of lus trade, but lia<tc 
debts arc liable to ji.iss to th^ tiuslee, .illlioiigli tiie 
debtoi may have assigned (lam au.iy Aitliongh, 
from the .ifisence of notice, consent of the owner 
may be mferrcc?, the infciciue will be icbuttcd if 
the tiuo ownei t.ikcs every ])ossii)lc step to obtain 
possession of the debt or his failure to do so is not 
his fault. Chose.s m action, which arc excluded 
from the operation of the reputed owneislup clause, 
include shares m a ruinpany, a shaie m the assets 
of a ]iaitnership, dc'bcntures, annuities, jioluies of 
insurance, and stex k in the ])ul)hc funds 

KKQII-ST son:, —Tins IS the name given ro a 
special permit granted by the Customs’ auliicirnies 
to bnd cert.-im perishable or other goods before 
the ship has been reported and cleared. 


KKQllSmONS. —These are certain questions 
which are put by the pioposccl purcha.ser of an 
estate to the vendor of the same as to ceitam 
matters connected witli the' projieity which is put 
up for sale. 

KK-KI MM.AGKO.—A .ship is rummaged when it 
is discharging its cargo, ami re-tummaged wlien it 
IS taking m its exjiort cargo 

KK.Mi.SSlON,—'I Ills wold IS us('<l m icl.ituui to 
I onti.iclii.il undertakings winch l>\ mutual consent 
ot the- ji.irtics .He' brought to .in end brtote any 
stc)» h.ivc l>ecn taken to pcitoim the' contiact om 
/;// i£i The term is used populaily to < mbr.u'e 

reliase (7 ('b but it is (piite distiiu ( .is a c.ueliil 
ic-.iding of tlic .Illicit' under that title' will nulu.itc' 
It sliouid I'c' noted (h.it lui one p.nty has .1 nglU 
to ic'scind without the coiisegt ol the otliel, .is e.icli 
must loiRO his lights th.it theie in,i\- be considcTa- 
tioii lot ihe <igi (c'uic'iit bes< lS'^n)n niav be pio- 
\i<ied lor on the h.ij'pemiig ot .1 gi\eii event, m 
wliuli C.ise the pet foi inaiu C' ol the (oiili.icl Is 
( out lUReiil 

liKSKUVl’l, IIWK.- rins Is the aotn.d c.isli m 
hand. I (■ , the' notes ami the gold .md silvei cc^iii, 
winch IS lu'lil by tlu; Itank ol i-ugland. It is, in 
fact, (lie inoiu'c kc'pt b\ the bank to meet any 
demand which may Ih' made upon it by its 
depositois, c'lther its jiiivatc' depositcus 01 the 
banks which keep tlioii l)al.tnces at the Ihuik of 
J'.ngland (^ce |’.\\|^ cii' Lsi.i wo) 

b\riT\L in the .a.e of a joint 
stoilc tomj'.niv wliuh li.is not Im <1 Us nominal 
c.ipit.il j'.iki tip m lull, U is s.tid to liave h- ica ve 
capita! 1 hc'i e ,11 e sevc i.d lonns o| 1 escu v e c ajiit.il, 

Kea-ive o! iionnii.d c'a|>ila! .I'lnssind 1 ajalal 
Kc'siive of isvin d c.ipital . I nsub'uiib<d 

( apit.il 

Keserve < d si 1 1 'SC libc'd (.ipif al . I ' iii a lied < a p! I ,il 
Jb'Mi\<' ol (aliid-tip capit.d l iipaid i.ipilal 

KI'ISMHVM l’'lj.M)S.---i'ia« tuaily .ill (.onij'.lines 
by tlieii aiticles of .issouation aie r<'(|iiiied to set 
aside out of j'lofits earned <eil*nii sum.s foi tlio 
purpose of cieatnig leseives 'J liese icsc'ives m.iy 
f'c sjn't ifu ally foimcsl foi tlu5 jiurposc of investing 
the b.iv mg.s ot 1 lie i oinpan y in < ei t.nn sou ml i><-< un¬ 
ties, la il the direc loi s tliink fit, and the olijec ts of 
(he coiiijianv jK-iimt of it. tlie 1 esei ves nia)' be 
iiuc'sted in .snl.'sidi.ii com[i.imis Ag.im, it may 
be di'emed .idvisabic* to allow O'serve funds to 
remain m tlie Inismess, wln.ii r> l.intaimmnt to 
(oiiseiving the rcsounes ol (he 'omp.niv in legaid 
to its ' irc iil.iliiig lapilai I’lobably Ihe most emn- 
rnon objet l for ( realing .1 rcs(ji \ e jnnd is one Icnown 
as K'se ive-. lor equ.ilis.uion (A <li\idemls, wlm h fund 
may bo drawn nj'on in future je.iis, if (luM.oinjtany 
f.ilis upon evil d.ijy s ,ui(l is, c onsepuc nt ly, unalile to 
maml.un its .ivriago amount of*dividend. It is 
(jiic-stional.)Ie. iiowevci, even whc'ii a resei ve h.is 
been sci foiinulatc'd, wliotlier it is poln y to fall 
l>a<-k upon siu )i leserve iinic-ss good le.isoiis can l)C 
sliown lh.it the comp.uiy will legam its foriiiei 
profit-earning < ap.u itv 

boiny high authorities have contended that a 
reserve which is specified as a “ fund ’’ should be 
siibsl,lilt).lied by actual mvcstments, per ((OiPa, 
unless the reserve is capable of matciialising ft 
should not be termed a leservc fund but merely 
“ leserve ” or “ general leserve '' 

Jn all ca.ses. leseives may be, a.s a matter of lac t 
legaided as liability n*piesenting ac cumulated prcTit, 
but if the fuml is merely dcsignatcxl a reserve fund, 
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without any partKuIar a{ipelIation as to the cause 
of Us existent e as to whether it has been set aside 
for the jiurposo of creating additional financial 
resources to be realised m case of need, such as a 
rcseive fund invested in easily marketable securi¬ 
ties or a res'Tve fund for equalisation of dividends, 
as above dev nbed, or if merely descrilxjd as a 
reserve fund, then it is open to the management to 
apply such a fund in any manner it may think fit ; 
but in .ill » ases dirui tors must be entirely guided by 
the piovisioiis 'ontairied in the artn les legulating 
their lonipany In 'iable A (Clause 99) (<(aitainc(l 
in tlie fust sclu'dule of the Companies [Cunsolida- 
fionj A( t, .ind intended to be a mode) set of ai ticltis), 
the dire<-tors liace power, befoie a<lvismg the I'ay- 
nient of a ilividend, to set aside, out of the piolils, 
any reserve or rescues which tliev. m their 
disdclion, may <le<‘ni to be advisable "llic reserve 
so set aside may be aj)j>lH'<l for meeting unforese<‘u 
futui e I outingeiu les, or foi thi' purpose ol e<iiiaiising 
divKleiuls Jhe clause turthor gives them power to 
employ anv reserves so cicaled in the business 
itself, or they may, if desiicd, invest the sum 
representing the fund created in any investments 
they choose, but they must not invest in the shares 
of then own (ompany 

Witli siu h povveis, it behoves the due<toiat«*, 
year by >'ear, to consider thomughlv Us fin.uu lal 
status, and before recommeiuling any dividend, 
proper regaid must be had to reqiinements .is to 
creating reseive funds and to augmeiilmg those 
funds fioiii time to lime, as occasion may oiler or 
necessity demand 

A resiTvc fund mav he drawn ui>on U it is a 
geneial fund, lor a vaindy of purposes It can be 
applied to, if liiought nccess.iry, foi the pur[)ose 
of reducing capital in cases wliere the share capital 
is partially paid-up and the imjirobability of the 
additional tail being needed is fon’secn , but in 
this case tlu* reduction of c^apUal bv chawing upon 
the icserve fund (<iri only bo cairied out in the 
presenhe-d form (sec Ki-duction of Cafital) if the 
fund has been mvestc'd; then the investments 
mav he roalisc*d for tho purpose of augmenting 
lieehold land, buildings, or plant Again, if it is 
desued to make up leeway from a clrop of profits 
tn any year, it is possible, though, pet haps, accord¬ 
ing to some authoiities, not desuablc, to draw upon 
the reserve to siu h an extent as will ecjualise llio 
dividend paid m that year. Several spotilie forms 
of 1 (“Serve aciounts m.iy be cited as follows'-- 

DivIdcnU Heservp Accouut. It is probable that U 
a balance .slieeL (ontains an item undci Us liabilities 
specifically designated as a leseive account for tlic 
purpose of drawing upon in case ol need, as abov'e 
mentmned, no objection is likely to bo raised to 
anv encroachments upon it. 

ftpsmes (or IVprcclation on Plant. It is tho 
custom lit some industrial concerns to c reate and 
build up a reset VO which will suitably piovide for 
wear and tear of mat hincry and plant, or for 
obsolescence and pos.sil)le necessary replacements. 
In such cases, the assets representing machinery and 
plant aic not subjected to any deduction for 
depreciation, jiroviding the reseive per contra is 
adeciuatc. (See DErRECUTiON) 

Rcservos for Loss on Socuritlos. It frequently 
becomes expedient to set aside out of profits a 
sum which will compensate for any fall in the 
market values of investments made by a company ; 
but where those securities regain their former values 
on the market, advantage might be. and usually is. 


taken, of transferring the sums formerly sat aside 
as a reserve under this head to a reserve for other 
purposes, because applying the sums thus set 
aside to write up the book values of the invest¬ 
ments would bo tantamount to placing a false 
value upon those assets. 

Reserves tor Debenture Redemption. This is more 
usually provided for under the heading of Sinking 
Fund ig V ) ^ • 

RKSKRVF FUNDS, IWESTMKNT OF.—As will 

be seen from the article on KitShHVE Funds,* a 
rc•^crve formed by a company mav be invested out-* 
side the business or used in the business itself 
The term “ reserve fund " is. however, now more 
often giv’cn when the investment is outside the 
company’s Imsiness, and the term “ leservc ” when 
the investment is invested in the company creating 
It Ihe object of investing a reseive fund outside 
tlie business is that the fund can be made imincch* 
atelv availabh' whenever the money is recpiired, 
situplv by realising the investments Such an invest¬ 
ment IS .sometimes, to a certain degree, obligatory 
in order to comply with certain conditions. The 
sjiecilic circumstances and requirements of each 
case, however, must be cfuisideied Sometimes the 
(. Np.iiision of tile comjKinv’s business <ind its general 
nei essities rerjuin' the use of the money represeiitoil 
1)V its icseives, probably obviating the issue of new’ 
share capital Jf the business has jiicntv of sjiare 
cash, then nolliing could be urged ag.iinst investing 
(aitsid<‘, provided sufficient is retained to take advan¬ 
tage of cash discounts and so reduce the cost <if 
j>ui(li.iscs Such a course, liowever, would obviouslv 
i)c foolish linauce in the case ol a conq)any iiivesfuig 
HI sei uritn-s yielding d or 4 per cent and then 
boilowing money at 5 per cent in ordbr to carry 
on Its business. 

KFSEUVK LIAIULITV.— Ihis is a town of 
h.ibililv which represents uncalled caiutal u|x-n 
shares issued under the provisions ot the Comp.inu.s 
(Con:>ohdation) Act, 190H (bec 58). A compaiu 
who.se share capital is unlimited can, l)\ a sjxaial 
resolution passed for the juiipose «.»t iegistration of 
tlie company as a company limited by shares, 
ai cording to the jirovisions of th«it statute, make 
jiroMsion in the sam<“ resolution that .uiy spi'cilud 
portion of such share capita! as has nut been called 
uj) shall be incajiable of being so tailed uji, c.xcc|>t 
an<l only m the event of the winding up of tlie 
companv The company may. fuilher, by the 
same Sectii>n, in< rease the nominal amount of its 
existing shares, and speufy that the amounts so 
mcreased shall be rcgaided !is iiiKalled tajutal, on 
the uiui(“rstanding that tho uncalled cajutal <imount 
be notcalletl yj) e.xet'jit for the pin poses ofwinding- 
up. Tho toilowing Section 59 emfiow'ois a company 
alreadv enjoying the full jinvijeges of hmiteil 
liability to make jirovi.^ions that any of its cajutal 
w-hi. h is not called up shall be mcajiable of being 
callc-1 up cxcoj)! and <mly for the purpose of the 
winding up of the (.omjiany. 

This IS a practice very extensively indulged in 
by insurance and banking compauie.s . thcie are 
only a few of such companies where this form of 
" Keserve Liability” is not found. Ihe praetue 
IS calculated to, and in the majouty of cases does, 
add considoiably to the stability and the confidence 
placed m those concerns whose balance sheets 
exhibit such a state of affairs, especially if it can 
be shown that the directors are men of worth and 
repute 

RESERVE PRICE .—This is the name which is 
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givea to tho lowest price which a person is willing 
to accept for goods which are ofiered for sale at 
auction or otherwise. 

KESEKVES.—Reserves differ from reserve funds 
m that they arc provisions for losses which liavc 
occurred, but the exact amount of which has not been 
ascertained, or the exact amount allocalable to the 
period for which the final accounts arc bcini' made 
up Cc.nn^t.be ascertained, and as such they are 
charges against profit and loss account. 

•Hence, reserves must be provided against profit 
'for such items as the following— 

* Reserve for disi-oiints on cn'ditois, usually based 
on a percentage on the total amountof thecrcditois’ 
balances, such percentage being the aveiage borne 
by the total discounts to the jiayincnts ma<lo during 
the period, or on the average discount rate known 
to be received. 

Reserve for discounts on debtors, asicrtaincd 
similarly to that on creditors, and bascil on the 
figure remaining after deducting reserve for bad 
and doubtful delds 

Reserve for bad and doubtful debts, a'^cei tamed 
by scrutiny c>f the iI^t (A debtors and making ade- 
([‘late allowaiK c for the amounts I'xpoi, ted to bc' oine 
bad, or thought to bc umeitam (<f colKvtion, or ])\ 
taking the percontage known to Ijc usual, and gu iiig 
special attention to <loubtful debts of (‘xcejdional 
amount 

Reserve for repairs and renewals, made to co\ei 
wear and tear during the period, but when the 
actual rejiairs mav not Ik' done for some lime, .ind 
made when the amount ihaiged for w'e.'ir .uul teai 
IS less Ilian norni.il This is often iaiown as a 
maintenaiu e reserve 

Reserves* for expenses incuiied for which no 
accounts have been ren<l(‘red, as legal charges 
accountancy chaiges, disputes prrxcoding, damages 
to property, claims for jiersonal injury, etc. 

The treatment of los.-ives in the books is ^ImIlar 
to that of appoitionments. (Sec Hvlancim- 
Books i 

Secret reserves arc often created for various 
))urpos<'S as, loi exampl''. to .ivoid giv'iiig informa¬ 
tion to conpietitoi^, and for the purpose of t>eing 
in a position to ccpialise profits over a .sul*s<-<‘|ueni 
period (aiul so e«jiijlise divuleiuis). This is done by 
hiding some pail of the resoiincs of tiie business 
psee ^ K! I Ki ''I I’v Fs 1 

UE-Slin»Mi:NTS.— 1 'liese aicgoods which, having 
been imported, are re-shinped or exported 

HESinUARV DEVISKIv.— Iii the lasc of a will 
this IS the [lerson w)io*t.ikes all the real pn-pertv 
whicli remains after tiic vairious other devisees have 
received their sharo.s. , 

RESinUxVRV LEGATEE.—The person to whom 
what is left of the personal estate, after the payment 
of all debts an<l particular Xigaues, is given by a 
testator's will. A bequest of a testator’s residuary 
personal estate passes all the personal pioj)erly 
belonging to thJ testator at the date of Ins death, 
and not otherwise disposed of, and includes legacies 
which have lapsed. U a testator docs not by Ins 
will cffoctually dispose of the lesidue of his property, 
including piopcrty over which he had a general 
power of appointment by will, there is an intestacy 
as to it. and it passes to his next-of-kin, or lus heir, 
according to the nature of the property. In 
administering the personal estate of a testator, the 
funeral and testamentary expenses and the costs of 
administration, including the costs of an adminis* 
tration suit, are first paid, then the legacies, and 


what then remains over is the residuary estate, and 
the person entitled to receive it under the will is 
the residuary legatee. A legatee, of (lie residue or 
any part of it is liable to nay legacy duty {q.v.). 
As a w'lH now speaks from tne death, unless a con¬ 
trary intention appears in tiic will, all accretions of 
the rc.sidue. e.g , lapsed legacies, between the time 
of making the will and the testatur’s decease will 
pass under the residuarv bequest. If the residuary 
legatee himself dies during the testator's lifetime, 
the residne will devolve a.s on an intest.uy, subject 
to anv further diiodions of the will, with the usual 
ixception that if the rc.sidiuiry legatee is a child or 
othci issue of the testator, and himself leave issue, 
tlic resiiUic would pass tillier umliT his will, or il 
he dioil intestate, as on his intest.uv. 

A lapsed oi r<‘vo!vO(l shar<;of residue w'ill not fall 
into the re.Mdiie wdinh is elle< lively dispicsed of, 
unless a conltary intention can be gathered from 
the will, tf g , if a testator gives half the residue to A 
and the other half to li, and the leg.u y to A lapses, 
the half given to A will not oidinauiy jiass to 13. 
l»iit there will be an inlestacv as 1o it, and the 
same rule applies where a testatoi beipieatlis a 
shate (.»( his icsulue to a ]K-is(in, and bv a later 
tesfameiit.uv msliuinent rivulv(s the gilt without 
i;uii-ating what is to happen to the share. It suine- 
liines hrippens th.it a testatoi inakis one lesidiiaiy 
gilt and then a second lesidiiarv gilt of piopfitv of 
the same kiiKl, in whn h cas<‘ (he s<-< ond lesidiiaiy 
donee will (Kily tak(‘ l-qis^'d shares of the Ksidiie 

A usiduaiy lega^ v prim.inl\' has leleien^e only 
to peisonally, Init bj’ the lontext ot the will it may 
oicasiouallv exteml to realty, and the npjiomt- 
incnt of a resniiiary legatee m,iv in cei tain cases give 
such legatee the test.itor's rc.il as well ,is personal 
estate, oi the residue of the proceeds ol le.i! c.state 
directed to l>e sold A gift of residue of person.ilty 
mav Ix- specific, but this is raie, and llie teiidencv of 
the court is to cousKler legacies .is gc'iicral rather 
thiUi specific. It may bo noteil lieie that llie words 
"residue ul my money " have been held to iinlude 
sh.ires, sto<. k-s, ami s<\unties foi-tiioiu'v. Also that 
liy tile \\'ills Act, 18.d7, a residuaiy devise and a 
iisiduary beqin-st opeiale to exen me a general 
power of ajipoinlmcnt ovei realty or pi'isonally. 

'I'o constitute a residuary legatee, no patlicular 
foini of woids is nc-essaiy, it is siiilnient if the 
testator ha.s (learly expressed in lus will that the 
Sill plus of his estate, aftei iiayim-nl o( ilebfs and 
leg.u les. shall jiass to a jk. i son tlnrre designated, e g , 
tiu’ words " the rest of my money,” ” wliat is left 
ol m\ liOdks, fnrnituH-, ami other things,” have been 
held sufficient to constitute the donee the residuary 
legatee. 

y\mong the lights of a resniuary legatee is tliat 
of taking the im urne of a i ontingent legacy until the 
(ontingcmy happens, he may i*1so, if .so flirected 
by tlie will, take a lapsed legacy JU/t a.s rosicluc, but 
by sul)Stitulion,w Inch may pi ove moi <• advantageous 
to him 

If a residue is given to several persons as joint 
tenants, and one of them dies before the testator or 
after the testatoi, but befoie the joint tenancy in 
the icsidne lias bren sevcrc<l, his share will go to the 
others ; but if the residue is given to more than one 
as tenants in common, the share of the deceased 
will devolve on the testatoi's next-of-kin, in lasc 
the death happened in the lifetime of llie testator, 
otherwise to the legatee's personal representatives. 
Where co-executors take a residue as such, they 
take as joint tenants. Where a residuary legatee 
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suivives the tcstritor, but dies before the payment 
of debts, and betorc the surplus has been ascer- 
tain(d. the residue will pass under his will ; or, if 
he dies intcstale, it will devolve on his personal 
rei)resentatives, arui will not lapse. 

In one rtspett the residuary legatee is in a worse 
position lli.m otlar legatees, te, as regards the 
abatement of hg.Kies Where the assets are sulli- 
(lent to pav tile debts and spodfic legacies, but not 
the g' IK ral li g.i. u s, the geneial legacies abate, and 
al>ate m e<|ii.d proportions 'Ihe S[)etific legaties 
have pirb i( n< e over the geneial, and only as a i ule 
abate in pioporlion among thinnsclves A residuary 
legatee, liovvevei. li.is no I ight to ( all upon partu iilar 
geneial ]egate<'s to abate, for the eiitiie personal 
est.ile not spei ifu ally bequeatlicd must, as a rule, 
be used u[), bcfor<- geneial legatees aic obliged to 
contribute any shan' of their beepu'sts 

\Mieie .m exi‘< ntor having notue that a debt is 
due from the estate to a cieditor has nevcithcless 
pai<l over the assets to a residuary legatee, he can¬ 
not coiufiel the latter to refiiml ; but cases arise 
whcie an e-xei utor < an uunpel a legatee to lefund, 
e f’ . where the exc( utor has jiaid the assets away 
in legacies, and altirwaids debts appear, of winch 
he h<id no previous notue when he so paid, and 
which he is afterwauls foil ed to j)ay 

Formerly, if there* was no residuary legatee, the 
residue passed to the executor foi Ins own benefit, 
in ceitain cases ; but now tlie executor is deemed 
.1 trustee for tin? peisous entitleil uiuler the Statute 
of Pistiibutions, unless it appears by the testa¬ 
mentary instrument that the exes utor was intended 
to take beuefii lally. If there aie no next-ofdon, 
the exev utors have pnmaiily the riglit as against the 
Crown to kei'p the* unclisposed-of icsiduc lor their 
own bencdit, but not so where the residue is given 
to the executors as trustees fc»r jnirposes whu h fail. 
Also where by the will a legai y is expressly given 
to a solo exei utor oi legm les of ecpial amount to 
several exoiutois, an intention is implied that the 
executors slud! not lake the lesulue as against the 
Crown. 

It IS always advisidile. exce[tt in the ( wheie 
the propeity as a whole is guon spei ihcallv to smne 
peison <u peis<>iis, to inscit a lesuluary < lause in a 
will, that IS, .1 Liause whu h ch'als witli all the rest 
of the possi'ssions win never they fall into the ('state, 
after juovision has been nuuh' for anv paitirulai 
individuals 'I he < liicf is'asons for doing so are to 
provuh' foi the case of bipsed legates, and for the 
ihsposition of pio|H-ity whuh the testator has 
acepnted between tlu^ date (jf the will and his 
dc'ce.ise, and thus to a\oid an intist.uy as to that 
[>arL of lus piopeilv whuh he has not dealt with. 
A simple foi m of a lesiduary i lause is ; “ And the 
rest of mv pr"p(i(y I give to ;\ H absolutely" 
(Sec I-I'OACY, WtLLS ) 

IIMSinilM. 'lhat whuh is Iclt It is a term 
frecpientiy applied in the cas<- of wilN, when, 
provision h.ivmg been made tor cei lam beiiefu unit's, 
t heic* is still sometiung b it ovei, w hu li lesidue cil her 
goes to a {K'raon wlio is constituted the residuary 
legat«*e (yu), or is clivi«led aitording to law 

UESINS, —Amorphous vigetable substan-cs con¬ 
sisting of carbon, hydiogcii, and owgcn Then* aie 
generally obtained as exud.itions from vaiious 
plants,^but S(’me aie found m a fossil condition 
They rarely o< cur ]>uie, being usuallv either mixed 
with essential oils or with cegt'table gums 'Ihe 
former class is known as balsams {</v.). ami the 
latter as gum resins. (See Gum ) I^esins are soluble 


in alcohol and in oil of turpentine (qv.); when 
heated, they give off mflammable gases and oils. 
They arc valuable m the nianufm ture of soap, 
varnishes, and sealing-wax, and are also much used 
in medicine and in the arts 

UKS JIIIH(!ATA. —The meaning of this phrase, 
wh’ch is a legal one, is that a juiigmcnt has been 
pronounced m a certain matter, and that evcrvthmg 
connected with the same is at an end. It r a leadmg 
maxim of English law that the same case, depending 
upon the same facts, should not be litigated dver 
and over again, i e , that there must he sorjic 
finality to legal proceedings If, therefore, a plea 
of res judicata is sustained, it prevents the same 
question being raised a second time m any court of 
law when there is a dispute between tlic same parties. 

KMSOlil’TKINS.—The rc'solutions passed at the 
meetings of coinpanit*s are the various matters which 
the members present have decided upon. An 
ordinal y resolution may bo j);is*,ed bv a bare 
majority. Ulicrc arc also extraordinary and special 
re.solntion3 

The provisions of tlic Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, ldi)8. witli regard to extraordinary and special 
resolutions arc as follow— 

" Section 69 —(1) A resolution shall be an extra¬ 
ordinary resolution when it has been passed by a 
majority of not less than three-fourths of such 
meinbeis entitled to vote as arc picsc'iit in person 
or by proxy (where proxies are allowed) at a general 
meeting of which notice specifying the intention 
to propose the resolution as an cxtraoidinaiy 
resolution has been duly given 

" (2) A resolution shall be a special resolution 
when it has been— 

(a) passed in manner required for the [lassing 
of an extraordinary resolulion . and 

" (6) confirmed by a inajontv of ''iich memb<-is 
entitled to vote as are {nisent in pcisoii or l)v 
pioxy (where proxies aie allowed) at a subsequent 
general meeting, ot wliicli notue has l> 0 ('n duly 
given, and held after <in intervid of not less than 
fouileen da\s, nor more than one month, from 
the date of the first meeting 
(3) At anv meeting at which an exlraordinarv 
resolution is subiuilfed to be p.issed oi a special 
resolution is subiniUed to be passed oi coiitlrined, 
a decl.ir.ition of llu' (.hairman ilui i!u' re-->)lution 
IS earned sliall, unless a poll is demanded, lx* 
conclusive evidence oi the tact without proof ot 
the number or proportion of the I'otes re(oidod m 
facoiir of or against flu* u'solulion 

" (4) At any meeting at winch an extraoidinaiv 
resolution is siil)mitte<l to be jxisscd or a special 
resolulion is subinilled to b ‘ jiassed oi ioiilirnied, 
a poll may be demande<l, if demanded bv tliK*!' 
persons for the timd^ being entitled according to 
the articles to vote, unless the articles of the 
company requnc a demand by ^siich numl»er of 
such persons, not in any case exceeding five, as 
mav be specified in the ailules 

'■(5) When a poll is demanded m a(cordance 
with this section, m computing the majority on 
the poll, reference shall lie had to llie number of 
votes to which each member is entitled by the 
articles ot the compan>." (See Companies, 
Meetings ) 

RKSI*()M)KATI —7'his is the name given to the 
bond evidencing the h\potlns.Uion of tlie cargo of 
,i ship ns a security for t!u' rep.ivinenl ot monev 
borrowed for the m‘ces^arv• cost <>t assisting a vessel 
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upon its voyage until it roaches, its (ItNtin.ition. 
Kcpayinent of the money borroiicd i-' dependent 
upon the safe arrival of tlic vessel in purl (See 
lioirOMRY 4M) KhSI'OMM NTlA ) 

RKST, —The item called “ Rest which appears 
on the liabilities side of the weekly " Keturn " of 
the Bank of England corresponds witli the item 
“ Reserve Fund " in th-- balance sheets of other 
banksfwith this dilierence that the profits aie added 
to the “ Jvest " from time to time, and the dividends 
to klie bank propiiclors are paid out of this account 
The amount is not allowed to fall below /3.000,000 
(:^e Bank Return ) 

The word “ rest " is also applied to the bleak 
which a banker makes in tlie accounts of liis 
customers on 3Ut!i June and 3lst December for the 
purpose of entering the amount of interest and 
charges due to date When this has been done, 
the account is balanced and ruled oil, the balance 
being earned forward to the next half-year's 
account. 

ItESTUALNT OF MVRRIAOF. —bvinelimes in 
the case ul wills and scttk-meiils, property is 
devised. I>ec|ue,ilhed, or settled <'<>nihtionally upon 
the bencfiriar v, and one cl the eonditioiis fuMpientlv 
met with lias to do witli inairiage, i c , tlu‘ benefit 
conferred is not to lake etiect unless the petsen to 
be- b('ni fited eithei maiiies «.i does not many 
according to the terms dii ected bv tlie te^tatc)r or the 
settlor, as tin* ( a'.e may 1h* If the esi.ite only 
aris<'s upon a paitieular marriage being ceh brated, 
(his Is a ])eile(tlv legal Imntalion But othei 
considerations ansc if the eimdilion atlaihed 
ainoimts t(j a lestiaint upon mainage, i r . if the 
licmfit (onlcind is to be lak<-n awav laovided the 
benefitlary mai ru s A gcnei a! le^tiainl of marriage 
is against publu j)olu y {g u.) j-fut a cci tain amount 
of u-stiamt IS ijuite allowable, and it may l)e laid 
down as a genei.d lule that all conditions wlueli 
<lo not, direct!} c»r imhrectly, impart an aI)solute 
injuiittion to iclibacy arc vain). 'Ihus, (ondilion.s 
piohibiting mainage Indore twenty-one, or with a 
specified peison, or with a peiscui of a paituiilai 
nationality or religion, or witli a [•>cisf)n of infiTior 
laiik in life, aie (pate legal, and if theie js an in- 
fruigeinent of any of these conditions the estate; 
dependent upon llu*ni will be f(nfeilc<l by the 
benefit larv Somelinu'S a testator rliusls that his 
\oung clauglUers shall foi feit lilt ir sh.ire (d his 
estate if tliev many without the; consent of .i 
tnistee llus is also (|uite a legtil lesti.unt, pro¬ 
vided the tiiistee docs not witlihold his tonscnl 
coinijilly or umeasonaMy, for then tin* marriagt 
will be .illoweci, and the; daughteis will not lose 
IIku btnelils, il. in (he oiMilioil of the toint, llie 
mainage i-. a jn 11< ( tle )>ropci one 

■flic; limit.dion oi lestraml applies only to fust 
maiiiages. SmoihI maiiiauis may always be 
restrained, and Iheie is no distinction between the 
sexes in tins ]>aiticuiar 'ihus. a huslvand may 
becjueath an amenity to his w’lfo dctciminablc upon 
her second mariiage with any jieison, and a wife- 
may adopt a similar course with regard to her 
liusband 

UKSTUAINT OF TUADE.— Contracts which 
operate tn general rcstiamt of tiade aie illegal at 
common law, unless the re'straint is within reason¬ 
able limits, having regard to the interests of the 
parties The common law starts with the assump¬ 
tion that the utmost freedom of tiading should 
exist, and it was only hv dc'grces that a jiartial 
restraint became permissible V verv mteicstmg 


account of the history ol this subject was given bv 
Neville, J , in Ins judgme-nt in the ease (.d Oold^oll 
V. (i<‘l(i>nan, 1914, 2 t'h 2(13 l>ut even when .i 
lestr.iint wsis alle*wcd. there had to be .i limitation 
of time and sp.ice. ami no rl'^llaIllt w.i^ or is 
lawful unless there is some valuable (oii^ideratiou 
toi it. Even when the agreement between paiUes 
as to a rcstiamt of tiade is undei seal, tlieie must 
bo a consideration expiesxed, and it is in this 
rcsspect that a dcesl nleiiuig to this matter difieis 
fioin the ordinary deed, wliu h needs no consideration 
to siij)port it. 

The reasons for holding contrails in gencial 
restraint of ti<ide b) be void weic st.ited concisely 
in an Ameiican case in 1837. wlmh piactually 
followed the reasons given for the same in the 
English leading case* of Miic/ul v. Keyftolds, 
vvhie h was eloetded over lvvl^ Lvnfunes ago (1711, 
1 B. Wins 181) 

“ 1. Such contracts iniiire tlie parties making 
lh(*m, because they dimmish the-ii means of pro¬ 
curing livelihoods and a e (Uiip<*teni v for tiieir 
families They tempt impiov-ideiit peisenis, for the 
sake of gain, to depiivi* thenixelvi of (he jiowor 
to make future aupiisitiuns, And thc*v expose 
such peisons to imjK>silion lUid oppiesMon 

“2 They lend to de'jinve the publu. of the 
seivui-s of men in the employments anel lapaiitics 
in which they may he mu^i useful to (he community 
as well as to themselves 

“3 'Ihey iliscoui<igc* imlustiy <niel cnlerjnise, 
and diminish the* [uodiicts e>{ ingenuity and .skill. 

"4. Xhe-y prevent competition and eiilianee 
jirices 

“ 5 Thev- exj'osc the public to all the* evils of 
monoiH'ly.” 

J he; leasonable* hniils of time and sjiae'e have 
caused gie-at dilluullies m the and many of 

the- e'ases of the early ji.ii I i>f the mm-tee. nlli century 
eannot now be lonsuleied as e*lli(ienl guides. ’Ihe 
invention of iiJil\va\s, (lie* telegi.ipb, and the 
te]e|)lione*, has brought about a ie\dhition m the 
methods and ease ol e oinimHii».'ition. and what 
wdiilei liave.* ftei'ii a rcaseuiable limit sdine veais ago 
would now be practic.illy usele-ss A business man 
IS no longei e'onfined tcj a naiiow sfihe re*, but may 
have lommemal transae (unis all over the viorhl 
I f he vv.is, t In ri. siibjee t eel to sci lous e oinpetition on 
the p,u t of any pe-is.>n who had .v j'aituul.ir know’- 
Icdge cjf his sjec'iial business he might be a heavy 
i'cr this re.ison it is now e.\<ecdingly ccun- 
mon whc-ii an e-mi-loyee is e-ngaged, if he is one who 
might on the teriiuiiation <4 liis jic/iod of sci\u<* 
be* a business oj)|)om'nr, foi llu* < injilov < t lei stipulate* 
that the C'lnplovre* shall not < ai ry on or be coii- 
necled wit h any othe*i pt i son i ai i ying on a busifi(*ss 
similai to lli.U of file employer within a iimited 
distiut for a I'-ituiii mimlier of y^'Ois aftei he has 
left the soicue of the e-nipletyer. 'ihe engagement 
IS a siitlicient e oiisul'I ation for this conditional 
rc'straint. 'lh<* obiect is, of eetiusc, t<* ptevenl 
undue e'ompefifion Alllioiigh this may pie-ss 
somewhat h.udly ii[)on the < inpluyee in many 
instant es, unless the lestraint is considered, under 
all the ciicuinstane cs of tiie case, to be to(,i liaish, 
tlie* agreement will be uj)hold, and tfie* cmplovs r 
will be intitleel to an injuru.tion {q v.) if the 
agreement is broken 

Similarly, when a business is sold, the purchaser, 
if he IS alive to lus own interests, will take caic to 
impose a restraint uj^on the vendor of a like char¬ 
acter. viz . that he {the vendor) will not set up in 
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business in such a manner as to compete with the 
purchaser h»r a certain time within a specified 
district. Without siicli a c(m<lition the purchase 
of the goodwill {qv) of a business might turn out 
to l»e a worthI«?ss spet ulation. An<l what is true 
of an individual is c‘(|iially true of a pailncrship or 
of a joint stoik comj)anv. 

When iImto is any agreement in existence as to 
impoMiig a lestraint upon trading, it must be 
delinilc in its terms 'Hit* jwtios must not insert 
siK h a ic'^tiiction as this: “as far as the law 
allows ” 'liiev must deterinine tlie limits themselves, 
and tlie ( oui t \s ill then s,i\ w liellier they are leason- 
al)l(‘ or not '11 k court will not aluavs refuse its 
assent (< >niplct< l\, even u Ik ii the limits of tune and 
spcier- aie too guat. Sometimes an agreement may 
he hold to be partly iD>od and j artly bad. Thus, in 
an old (ase, the dcTendant covinanted with lus 
emj>!oyers that afli-r he left tbeir strvne he wcmld 
not pKK tise as a <lentist in l^oiulon, or in any other 
pl.K e in laigUuKl or S(,olland where they might 
nav<‘ Ikcii practising 'Ihe agreem<‘nl was held to 
be good so bir as it ref<Tre<i to London, t)ut bad as 
to all othei plai.es. Ibit for re.isoiis that have b<’<-n 
already stated, vi/, the modem facilities of coin- 
munii.ition, il is ilonbtful wluthei there would 
now be swell a separation of the- tuo paits of tin. 
agreement, 'ihe wliole cliarat ter vi tlie busimss 
woul<l liavc to 1)<‘ <«arelullv < onsiderrd 

One o! the best exj'ositions of t Ik- nioik i n law upon 
the siib)e< t IS cont.'uiu d in tlie lepoi t of Ihe c-i^e of 
Xofdi'nlfU V. Maxim Notth'iifell (jUhs <ind Annnti- 
tiition O'. 1S91. AC. .Sd5 'llu-re, acu->rding to 
the h(‘ad-note of the* ease, a j>atcntee an<l maiui- 
fattiiiei of guns ami ammimilKin lor jnirposos of 
wai (ovenanted with a company to wliu Ii his 
j>atcnts and lus business had been tiansterrcd that 
he would not for tuenty-fivc yeats engage, except 
on Ixh.ilf of the companv, either directly or in- 
direvlly, in Ihe business of a maniilaOurer of guns 
or ammunition Tt was lu-ld tlint although the 
x.ownant was unresti k t<-d as to space, yet, Iruing 
legard to tlic na^ire of the business and the* limited 
mirnl'ei of onstoniers, viz , the govei nmonts of this 
and othei countries, it was not widei than was 
nccessaiv foi the prote< tnai of the I'oiupanv, nor 
injuiK'US to the jmblic interests of this country, 
and that it was tlK-ri-fou* valid 

N<* pievi'iiis antlioritv uas expresslv over-ruled 
by tin- NordenjeU <.ise, but the vaiious judgments 
lecogiiised the giadual giowlli of the law upon tlie 
sut>je( t uliich ha<l ln-en taking jihue, <uid the wider 
n.itnrc of the i (‘sti amt wlm h is .illowi-d at tlie |>ro.scnt 
(la\ 'Ihe lollowing extiaet from the jiidenuiit of 
L(Md Mamiaghti-n is woithv of jienisal : “'flu- 
jMif'lie have an inti-rest in every pel sun’s cai i \ ing on 
ins trade freely , so has the individual All intei- 
tereiKc with MK.kvidual libeilj of a< tion iii trading, 
and all lestiamts of themselves, if tfieie is nofhmg 
moic, are lontiary to public poln.v and tliercfoie 
void. ’Ihat IS the general rule. Ihit there ate 
exLcpIions, restraints of trade and interference 
with individual liberty of avtioii may be justified 
by the special nicunistances of a paitic.ular case 
It is a sulhcieiit justification, ami indeed it is the 
only juslilication. if tlie restriction is reasonable, 
Tcasonable, that is, in reference to the jvartics 
eoacerned, and reasonable in reference to the 
interests of the j^ublic, so fiamod ami so guarded as 
to afloid aiierjuatc juotection.to the partv in whose 
favour it i.s imposed, while at the same lime it is in 
no way injurious to the public That, I think, is 


the fair result of all the authorities. But it is not 
to be supposed that the result was reached all at 
once. The law has changed much even since 
Mtlchel V. Reynolds. It has become simpler and 
broader too. It was laid down in MUckel v. 
Reynolds that the court was to see that the restric¬ 
tion was made ujion a good and adequate considera¬ 
tion, so as to be a proper and useful contract. 
But in time it was found that the parties themselves 
were better judges of that matter tlian^the court, 
and it w'as held to be sufficient if there w’as a bgal 
consideration of value: though, of course, tke 
quantum of consideration may enter into fhe 
question of the reasonableness of the contract. For 
a long tunc exceptions were very limited. As kite 
as 1793 it was argued that a restriction which in¬ 
cluded a lountry town, and extended ten miles 
round it, was so wide as to be unrca,sonable. It w.ib 
saul, and ai)parently with truth, that up to that 
time re'.tnctions had been confinal to the limits of 
a jwish or to some short distance, as half a mile. 
Hut Twnd fvenyon, in his judgment, oliseived tluit 
he tlid not see lliat the limits in question w'ero 
neci-ssaiily unre.isonable. * Nor do I know',’ he 
afldcd, ' how to diaw the line ' The doctrine that 
the aiea cl resfiulion shouhi corresjioml with the 
area within wlm li )>i<;te(tion is rcrpiircd is an old 
doctiine Ifut it used to be laid down that-the 
corn-spondiiKe must be cx.ut and that it was 
incumbent on the j)laintilf to show tint the lestiic- 
lum sought to be enforced w<is neillier excessive 
nur conltaiv to public poliuv. Now the better 
ojiinion n tint the comt ought not to hold the 
cuntiavt void unless the j'llainlilf made it i>lainly 
aii'l obviously < k-ai that the jilaintiff's interest did 
not require i1k‘ defendant’s exclusion or that the 
j'ubhc interest would In- saentued it the projioscd 
rcstr<iint weie uiilu-ld.’’ 

riiere have been nuinciou.s < .ises of a very 
important cli.ir.icLei sime the XoxdenjtU dccmiun, 
and a few examples m.iv m-l bi- without inteiest 
as showing the trend of the dec mions of the courts 
with i(’-'[>eet to n-stiaiiit of tiade 'l.ilce tin- case 
of Cudn-uood v /.’m/o-r, 1S99. 1 (h 301, for 
ex.inqtle Tlie he.id-note is .is follows— 

“The plaintitfs, liay and sii.uv iiKulniUs, at 
Hrentfoni, who (ained on an extensive wliolcsale 
.ind retail tiado in the L’nitc-d Kingcloin, Fiance, 
Helgiuin, and (?.inada, and lunl peiinam-nt jdaces 
of busim-ss in the United Kingdom and Fi.mce in 
Octobei, 1897, agreed to emj'loy the defendant as 
thc'ir clerk and foreman, m Calus oi elsewhere, at 
a vveekiv wage of 35s The defemi.int eiitoied into 
.1 coven.int that he would not, foi the .sp.i'.'c of 
(waive months next after his leaving oi being 
dismissed, ixairv on the busmess of a hay or stiaw 
meuhant, oi vntei into the scivne of, oi avt as 
agent for. anv pcrs'^ri or perscm.s cairving on the 
business of a li.iv or straw merchant in (he L'nited 
Kingdom, or in France, or in llic kingdom ol 
Helgium, or Holland, or in the Do5union of Canada 
The tlcfendant continued in the plaintiH’s employ¬ 
ment until N'ovembcr, 1898, when he voluntarily 
left them, and entered into the employment of a 
rival hay and straw mercdiant in London. Held 
(by the majority of the CouiL of Ajipcal) that the 
restraint imposed on the defendant was not un¬ 
reasonable, at any rate so far as the United King¬ 
dom was concerned ; that the covenant was not 
void on the ground of public policy , and that the 
defendant must be restrained from violating lus 
covenant A covenant in restraint of trade, wluch 
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is not wider than is reasonably required for the 
protection of the covenantee, will not be held void 
on any ground of public policy, unless some specific 
ground for so holding it void can bo clearly 
established. But such cases are cxccptiona! ” 

A similar result was arrived at in the case of 
Lamson Pneumatic Tube Co v. Philltpi,, p)04. 91 
L T. 363. There the plaintiffs, who had a world¬ 
wide <?hnn^ction in business, ajipointed the defemlanl 
their manager, and it w<l>^ one of the terms ul the 
enjjagement that if the <lefeiidant left the jdaiulifis’ 
\icc, he sliould not engage or be employed dunng 
the following five years in an\ business Mmilar to 
that of the plaintiffs " within the limits of the 
Eastern Hemisphere.” Held (m this case also by 
a ma)c>rity <>f the Court of Appeal) that the agree¬ 
ment, whether rcgariled a.s a[>plymg to the United 
Kingdom onlv or a.s extending thr(-'iighout the 
whole worhl, was ncit so wide as to go be\’ond wh.it 
was reasonably necessary for the pioteition of the 
plaintiffs m their business, having regard to the 
gteculiar luiture of that bnsine'is, and to the position 
oc< U])icd by the deb'ndant ther<Mn 

On the other hand the facts of Len<f v. Andrews. 
190^, 1 Ch 763, show how the court will \iew a 
restrictive agicement of an unusual chara« U r. '1 he 
defendant, whilst still an infant, enteied the 
service of the plaintiffs, who were newspaper ]iro- 
jinetors in Sheffield, as a junior iej)oiter, undei a 
wiitten contract which ma<le llu* seixitc deteinun- 
able by a month’s notice on cither side, and pi ovnled 
that after leaving the f)lainfiffs’ .sitvk'o the defend¬ 
ant would not, cither on his own account or in 
partnership with any other person, be conii(\te<l 
as jiroprietor, employee, or otherwise, with any 
newspaper business caiinRl on m Sheffield or within 
a radius of twenty miles from the town hall thereof 
There was evidence that such a icstriction wms 
a!mf»st unique in contracts of this kind Held tli.il 
tlio restriction was void as being against public 

policy. 

.Another case that is worthy of consideration is 
that of Morti-; v RyU\ 1910, 103 UT 5-J.S My an 
agreement made between the plamlilts, who were 
hop nuT< liants, and tlic defendant, it was {irovuh'd 
that the defendant dioiild devote himself to the plain¬ 
tiffs’ business in ti.ivellmg, soliciting orders, m.iking 
\l<‘s. and ( olicctmg moneys rin aci^ount of tlie pi,Tin- 
tiffs to and from the [lersons mentioncsl m a cert.un 
book of instructions A later clause piovnlod that 
the defendant should not witlmut written directions 
call upon, solicit oule^s. or receive moneys liom 
persons other than those named in the book. It 
was also provided that the defendant should not 
■■ for a period of five ycais after the ciideimination 
of this agreement directly or indirectly, either as 
principal, agent, or serwant. either on his own 
account or for or on behalf ofany other person, sell 
to or offer for sale, or be interested or concerned 
in the sale, or sq^ic it orders for any goods or mai ket- 
able commodity whatsoever from, or call upon, or 
have, or be interested or conccnx'd in any business 
• leahngs or transactions with any brewers, c uslomcrs, 
or persons from whom he may haiu' olilained or 
solicited orders, or upon wdiom he may have called 
whilst in the employ of the employers during the 
currency of tlu.s agreement or during his employ¬ 
ment prior to the date licreof ” 'J'hc defendant 
having within five years of the ternu nation of his 
service solicited ordcis for malt ftom customcis 
upon whom he had called for the sale of hops when 
in the plaintiffs' service, and hacing slated that he 
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intended to continue to do so, the plaintiffs claimed 
an injunction. It was hold that the covenant was 
unreasonably wide, and that the plaintiffs w'eie not 
entitled to the relief they asked for. 

The last case to be quoted is that of llntcr! 
Mnrtts, Lid V. SuAelbv, 1916, 1 A C 668, the head- 
note of which IS as follows— 

'■ In detennimng whetliei a cove n.int m restraint 
of ir.ide IS enforceable, a coven.uit exacted by the 
purchaser from the vi'iulor on a sale of tlu‘ goodwill 
of a business stands on a (blfenuit footing from a 
co\enant e\act<Rl by an (“ni])]oyer against his em- 
plo\'ec , .111(1 it seems that in the bitter e.ise a 
coven.int .ig.nnst comptdition per v will n(*t be en¬ 
forced. 1 h(“ pl.nntiff conq>.m\ weie tlie leading 
manul.u liners ot hoisting inadniierv in (he rmtcil 
Kmgdo.ii, and the defendant, b.id been m th<' rom- 

р. iin s einplovmunt as d^.ulght^m,^n .ind olhciwise 
troin the lime be left school Alter sever.d years' 
seivice tlie deb-ndant was eng.iged by the company 
as engineer for two \e.irs ceitam and tlieieattcr, 
snbjeit to four months’ notue on either side, upon 
the teiius of .in agreement which conf.lined a 
coven,ml bv the defendant with tlie eoiupanv that 
he wsnild not dining a pfuiod c)} .si veii xeal'' from 
his ce.ising to be einjiloyed In' the conipain', either 
in the United Kingdom of Ure.U Hnt.im oi Iielaiul. 

с. iri V on either as prmcip.il, agent, sei \Mnt, oi ot lioi - 
wisi'. .done or jomll) or in ionne< tion with .iiiv otluu 
pel son. fiiin, oi ('(Uiipaiiy, or be coni eine<! or .issist, 
cln'e(ll\ OI indirecllv, whether for lew.ud oi otiieT- 
w ise, m I ho sale oi manubu tin eof ])nlle\’ bloc tvs, liand 
overhead ninau.iys, electiK ocerhc-.id run.iways, 
or hand oveihe.id tr.ivelhng rr.ines Held, th.it the 
coienanl was wider than was required foi the pio- 
ti'ction of the plamtilt conip.inv aiul v\.is not 
enfoice.ible ” In this c.ise it ajipeared, inlti oho, 
tliat tlie restraint altemjitcd to lie plated upon the 
em()lo\ee vs.is of sm li a (hai.K tei .is to be delii- 
inenl.ij to the mtiuesls of the public 

It IS always to be home in mind that it is for the 
court lo ilecide as to the reasonableness of a 
rcstiaint, and not for a jury totio so. 

('ombmalions in leslr.iinl of trade, whetlmr of 
masters or of men, are p>iwii fant- ilh'g.d, and may 
even extend so far as to become consjnracies (i}v.). 

UESTllAINT (UN ANTICIVATION.- l or the 

protri lion of married women, tlic law has foi many 
years allowed a speiial j^ioc ision to be inserted m 
wills and settlements, when the Iiencfn lary in cithtu 
cose IS no longer .i fnvr sole (y v ), by means of whicli 
she lb unable to bind hei separate estate for the 
fiituie A inanicd w’om.in who has separate 
estate, so long as it is m her j>os.sc's,sion, can lon- 
tiact with regard lo tlie same by reason of the 
Married Women’s Property Acts, 1882 and 1893 
But if tlie pro[)crty is left to her in trust, t e., if il 
is legally in tlic {(Osscssion of t^ustccs who jray 
over to hei the interest deiivcd from the same, 
she c.in be prevented fi<>m dealing with any 
interest wlm h will ac< rue due in the future if thcic 
IS a clause to that ellci.t contained in tlic will or 
thc settlement 'Ihis is knowm as a restraint upon 
anticipation. Takean illustration A mamed woman 
dciues an income of l'2()0 a year from piopeity 
ve.sti'd in Irustees, the interest being paid to hei 
(juaiterly. Ihcre is a restraint on anticipation 
As to any money which she has m hand at any 
particular time, the la<iy can contract with respect 
lo the same. But she can enter into no contract 
binding any of the future quarterly payments of 
£50 Any such attempt on her part is void, and 
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consfYjiK'ntiy licr ( irditors arc prai tically helpless 
jl she (Iciljius to pay her debts, unless she has 
contiacted with icspcet to any money in hand. 

'Jins icsti.niit on anliupation only apj.lub to a 
worn.in so Ion;; .i> she is m.uned. When she be- 
t onn s a widow she fn.eupies tlie [losition of a fane 
sole, and the (ondition as to restiaint upon 
antiM)>«i(inn is «one, though it revives whenever 
she le-m.airies. 

'flic icstr.unt ran be ini[)Oscd <*ven when it is 
the wife lici.self uho tnings llio property into 
setthiiunt upon the oi < aston <(f tier inanuge. 
Ihit if tlie i<‘slraint, so far as her own property is 
< oiiiMTiu d, would (hjiiive her (leditois of any 
remedy a^.;ain a her m lespoct of <!el.'ts (onlra<ted 
befoie inaiii.ig*-, to that extent llie condition 
would !'<• void. 1 r , tly' delfts so rontiai ted before 
inaniage would have to In* jiaid out of the projKTty 
in spit<' of tlie settlement whu h hafl been idfts'teri. 

Ity Se( tion3f) of tin* (auneyanung A* t. 1881, 
the (.oiirl may, uinkr spei lal ein nmsfanees. rinrifA-e 
the u’straiiit. when it is clear lliat it will be ad¬ 
vantageous to file niairi'it woman to do so Ihit 
It recimres a very strong case to effei t a < hange <,i 
this cluir.K'ter f iuh-r the lt,inlxnij)(( y Att. 1911. 
if a in.irried woni.m is ni.ide .i i).inkni]it wlin li 
can liappMi it site is r irrMijg on ii.idr either aloiu- 
or m < oiijinii lion with aiiv oiler person—any 
r<‘sli.iint on .iiiln i[xi1ion < ,in l>e r<‘iiiove<l foi (he 
bcnelil of iuT < redilois 

RKSTKICTIVI': INDOItSKMI'bNT.—An indorse¬ 
ment sometimes put upon a lull of excli.nige limiting 
the negotiable cli.ii.icter of tlie <locmiien( eitfier by 
depming the mdoisee of the power of furlluT 
11 .Ulsti'i. <U b\ gl \ mg him .lilt I Mil It \ to rleal u i th I he 
bill only .IS diiected in tlie indorsement , “ Pay 

19 only,” oi ” Pay 19 for tin account of X,” or 
” Pay 19 or oidei for collection ” 

A u'stinlive indotsiuni'iit gives the indorsee the 
right to lecene p;i\nicnt of the lull .and to sue any 
party tlieieto tli.it his indoisc'r could have sueil, 
i>ut It gives him no ])ov\er to li-iiisfer liis iiglits as 
mdorsei' unless ip expressly auliioiises Inm to do 
so. When a re.slnctive mdorsemcat authori'.es 
fuithor tr.msfor, all subseijinuit mdor.sces take the 
bill with the same rights <m(l subji'ct to the same 
liabilities as the first indorsee under the n'slrictivc 
mdoi sement. 

KbsTitirinp Tiiiioin.- 'this IS tlic name 
given to the theory advoc.ited by many {lersons 
that in the times of a comnieici.ii crisis tlic issue 
of notes bv tlic P.ink of I'.nglaiid should be limited, 
riii-^ theoiy was leally cnibo<licd in the J>ank Cliartei 
Art, 1844, but it was kniiul neiess.iry to suspend 
Its opiuatioii on the; occasions of the great crises 
of 1847, 1857, and 1888 In eacli of these years 
the (k)vernmcnt gianted pcrniission to the Pank 
to issue notes besond the limits fixed by the Act. 
A great banking autiiority, II. 19. Macleod, thus 
wTOtc upon the subject in his “ lileiiieiit of 
Panking ”— 

” It IS therefore urefragalily proved I'V the 
unanimous ojmuon of the most emmeut commordal 
authorities and the clear cxpericim? of lOh \ears 
that the restiutisc theory m a comnu'rci.d crisis 
IS a fat.d delu ion , .ind that when a commeici.il 
panic is inipiMKling, the only w.iy to aveit and 
.allay it is to gi\o prompt, imrncdi.ilc, and libeial 
a.ssistance to all houses w'ho c.in prove themselves 
to be solvent, at the s.imc time allowing all liouscs 
which arc really insolvent to go.” {See Hank 
Charter Act) 


IIKT.AIL.—The sale of goods in small quantities, 

a. « opposed to the sale of goods by wholesale. 

RETAIL ESTARLISIIMKNT, OKdANIS VTION 
OF.—A retail luisiruss is nrgaiiised pnm.inlv for 
distribution .\ large demand for its commodities 
may le.id at times to a subsidiary organisation for 
jirodiution Jt is not uncommon indeed, in these 
days of limited liability < omi'anu's, for retailers 
to hold ‘.harts in lmsmess<-s from wlm h tl^'V f^)t;un 
supplies It is (oinnion also for manufacturers or 
uhok-sale merchants to hold sh.ires in retailfng 
(onceins Ihcsc' .'dhances do not, however, alfe^c 
the f.u t th.it .1 retail business must be orgciiiist'd 
for the sole purpose of stiling i omnioiiilies .iml 
w li.it is sold IS usiially linislied .irlu le to the hn.ii 
t oiisumer 

\ retail business is strictly conditioned b) human 
nature The nccN, desires, and tastes of the ron- 
suiiK'r doiiiin.it<‘ its jioluy Pet.id businesses .irc 
t tieii f<»re iie.ii! V .ilw a\ s found* d uiioii a p(“i son.ihly 
who limls liiiiisclt in s\uipatliv with .i sutl'uieiit 
uuiiiIk r <*f j'*)tenti.il I'ustonieis and possessed of <i 
siiliuKiit knowli'dge of some gioiiji of rorntnoihties 
will'll (,m lu‘ I oiivcnieiltK obt.lined, stoled, .lilil 
<lispl,iv*'d tug'llier ;\ rough and n-.ulv 'lassitn.i- 
(lon divides all rel.iiliiig into tlir« < < Kisses, dealing 
T' spi'Ctiv(!y witli things to (,i), things (o ue.u, ,iud 
tilings to use I lu's< il,!ss('s siiluliMde themselves 
into j>,tr(i< iil.ii t r.ides - gna ei c. di .ip< i v, j* w el!er\', 
Iniiiitnie, iiomiiongerv ,irid (lie like N*‘w n't.iil 
biismes.(‘s oi'hn.ifilv st.iit on .i leKilivelv sm.ill 

b. isis and .iie ( ontined to .a ul.ir In.inch of 

ti. ide Ilie history ot (omiinne is full ot out- 

st. imlmg i'xainpks of inoder.ite success with this 

limilc'd foim ol spe* i.ilis.ition 1 lie tcpu.il slioj)- 
keejier 111 the West I'nd ol 1 oiidoii has built up 
his U'jnitalioii on om- or two (ominodilir. ( om- 

liosito lit.Ill biisiin sses li.ive .ilso I’gowii lip .Is, for 
instance, wlnii .i iih.uma'isi lias .idded to his 
business ,i ph'itogr.iphn, siipplus d'p.iitnuni, or .i 
gioci'f h.is .id'hd ,i wine ,oid spmt loiintcr A 
conijiansoii Ix-twcn Ihi higliU sp<(ialise(| slaip m 
P>ond ^tnit. l.oiidoii, with siniilai * st .d'h-h nn ii Is 
III [’•loviin i.d towns will show (1 h- m.ii 1.' d Ineh'n' \ 
of .ill ii'l.id lmsiiH‘sses to exl'nd th<‘ s. ope of 
tlu’ir op<'i.itions, to .idd to the vaiutv of then 
ineicli.indise, and to .ippi.il lii ,i laicr tu Id ol 
' nstonuTs Winn this t'.-mi* m v * K arh 

visdde, about tilt\ oi sixty ve.os ago, in |■'ngl,l^d, 
l•lallC<‘, (.erm.inv, and \meiu,g lh<- i<k.i oiinrred 
to s«-ver.i! lug mei'h.uds to g.Uhvi tog.thei nndei 
one roof .a vanity ol business^', whuh (ouKl be 
conveiiiendv c<mlr*illed todetli. r 1 his led to the 
evolution of the d* j'artmeiU stoi*-. the i xisl eiu e of 
which h.is yi.ide it li.inler to -l.nt sin.dl r< t.id 
liusin(‘ss< s . but the JHlbllc .it I,lli;e li.is IiMietiled, 
In ,dl onr l.irg<‘ cities theie is now^ .i \ii\ .utive 
roinpetitioii between* one ck'pailmeiit stole .and 
anolliei Motcocer, tin small ic't.tih'r, liv stndv’ing 
the' nutlioils of his bigger iiv.d and .ipplving them 
intensive 1\. is well alilc to Imld ins own \ still 
l.iter dev i lojnneiit of nd.ailmg h.is b( eii till- Ol g.uiisa- 
tion ol tile miilli|'le shop one ol in.iiiv let,id 
istal'hshments under the s.inu' owinislnp .and .all 
selling jir* c iselv t lu' s.iine go'.ds .it ideiit ic.i! ])M< es , 
.irul lor three gem'r.itions .at k.isl, < o-ojieiativ c' 
stores li.ive bc'cn in existeme in spitc' ol being 
atl.icked fioin c \ * r\ jxunt of tlic coinji.iss 

In e\ er\ Ivpe of let.id luisiness the’ gi*xit object 
IS to h.ive a suificteiil “ turnover " ? / , .i large 

i.itio of tot.il sak-s to tile averagi' value of stock m 
hand '1 his lre<{uenc\\ ot tuinovei vanes veiy 
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much with the tvpo of business A busy butcher 
for instance, will turn ovei Ins stock three tunes a 
week, a f'riK'or. perhaps twentv-si\ nines in the 
year , a furniture lieakr, poihaps once in two \e<us 
If eacli of iln'sc nienh.uits normally earned stocks 
\ahnsl at, say, 1 1 ii e vident that the hiitchc. r 
would earn as much at a -1 per cent protit as the 
^::rocci^ would at 24 jnr cent llune the ijreat 
retail nia*iHi is small prolits, cjimk returns -ur 
rnaNinuim sales fioin mimmtiin stork A second 
important eU-nii iit in retail ti ad mu; is the pi inc iple 
<)t,sellm,L[ for c-asli '1 his lat ter lias tliree ad \ .intake s 
it s,i\’e-. book k( ej'Uii’ , pKWenis ln'.-.c', fioiii batl 
debts , an<l enable s the nu ri Iiaiit to have c noiiyii 
tasli in hand to sec ure tlie he^t dt-s, ounts (c'r jiroin|>( 
p.uinent to llii' wholesaler 1-ach line ol retail 

business has its own ('uidin^: rules l-'cu luslaiici-, 
It IS more ]uoiitable to sell aitu les w!iu h peoj'le use 
and thiow awa\', tlian (o sell aituKs whnli hist a 
lifetime It Is ni'Ue prolitabic' .il^o to Sell tw<nt\ 
aitiiles at .1 shiilm;’ c i. h than one at a ]‘ound 
Within icasoii a let.iiiei wants to have tlie f;oodv\ill 
<if the inaMiiinm nunibt t of pciinaiKiit tuslmmis 
hade, h iwe\ er, should lie well distiilnited o\ er the 
woikmi!; hoiiis ami tlm '■(msoH', of tlie yar lo 
sell / sO i)f ,i^oo<h on >ialuidav and / 10 cm the otlu i 
rl.u s of tli(‘ wei k imstiis llial llie slu'p must employ 
(■noUL[h jusijilc* to take ^are of Satiinlav’s cIcMnaiid, 
.ind these; people' are n'latively idle tin- lemaimh'i 
of tlu“ \'.eek lienee e ver\- lehailcr wlio lias any 
1 c!<m of Ol'’anisaticiu adi'pls metlunh wlneh will 
keep Ins sl.df oc<.uj>icd all the time 1 lu' same- 
reasoniiiL; applies to the seasons of the- ye-ar \ 
merchant who sells, s,iy, a Iar;;e“ number ot skateo 
in the winleT will enilea\'our tei sell a laic!e nunilur 
of teuinis Iae cpie-t % m tin' sumnu-i ( .isual eilesei \'a- 
tion will rew'ea! iimll itmiin«uis iiisl,iiKe-s ol (his kind 
In <‘\li< me' ( Uses [le-u' it IS l^l[■)o•^•^l])le to li ive a 
siilli' ie-i)< V of sale's lliroiij^lioul the \'eai oi throiieli- 
out till* w e'e'l;, a w ise i e t aiic i v\ ill pre-h r to close In 
]ueiiiiscs at sl.ii Iv tunes Ihis iiappe ns in the 
wmtei at holni.iv ie-.i.its ami is bei.ani'n,' eomimm 
in tie meal and tish (h^(nlMl'lm,[ ti eles 

l>e|)iirlni(‘nlali.s:dion. \ siudv ol the smress of 
Die !>iy d’p irlim ntal slcae- has ic\e,il<d pimei[4es 
whu li ale apple d)le- to tlie e 1 1 inajority of letail 
bii-im s-,< > h-]iai t im'nlali-.,it ion is not nn'iib' a 
( on ye imnic e to [he pin ehasiiu; pnl^hic ami t le. i e hue 
atli.ets a I ir-e niimbeu dl eiistoimi . . it is an 
ts-,<'iitial [ntiKiph' 111 oiLjani .iiil; any Lersn' ineler- 
lakim.' In lli<' e.ld ilus ,i dtapei harill Ills bna- 
iiess by api)re'ntM eshiji ami "seiv nit; thieainh," 
f I' , \ out h pi (n[i es^i\ <1\ lx (. am laimliai with all 

tile' (littc re nt hut ^ <d i;(Hi sale 1 fe km w scniu'- 
Ihliii; abenif e\ e i \ 1 hue’,, l>iit not e\'ei^thmn about 
ScMnellllll'^' In ,l biy ino'leTIl diap'Ty e stabll Ji 
lue'ut tlie .slalf of c.uh of iK chpaitme.nts has aii 
intlinale ae ipi.unlam (’ with rts (wvii lim’ '>1 isxrds 
1 hns 1 heie is a temh m \ t' < lit tie- ele'i>ait me iiL to 
the' skill ol Ihe^stalf or te» ttuni]! t'cyetlieT yodds 
wlm li happen to be din.nm <l fienn la l.iled sonic e s 
Hosiery, there'loie, will Ix' m one depirtnieiit anel 
lootw'.ii III anothe'i ’I III', iewseti'i'. is ne'L ili<' 
seiumlesi methexl of de i>,n lim mail sit loll A lx 11< i 
inetlicxl Is to j,;roiii) to];eth<i .irieKs uiiicli tlie 
pure liaser is like l\- to leipme at ote- btu mi; 1 Ins 
is llu' tiroat ]>iiiui)»lca ol the “ ,issoi i.ilnm ol eh as 
ap[)lied t<> let.ulim' I\r inn/i.t a ilissoe lateni of 
ideas must be avoide-d r'ople '.impl\ will met Imi\ 
tea and pai .dim oil at tlie same tounle'i c \<.<'pt in 
rcnv'te viil.tt^es It is also renniiion to Jti\' out 
departments so that the- aveiM^c' custoim r must 


pass throuijh more than one department. It is 
not wise, however, to force pe'ople to pass through 
an inactive' department in order to rea< h a pe'pnlar 
one Th(' itnied\' in such a <Mse is to make (he less 
ffe<]m'nt«'d counters more attiaetive 

SppfinlisilMon. Associalod with tiu' stmly of 
dt partinenlalisation is tlie me'at piinrij'le of 
specialisation Ibicli depattnieiit s!i<nild have a 
s(iet lallv—not merely a so calh'el " r.ilc lipe'tinv ” 
or le.iditiit line —de\ K »‘S to sc'emr«' tlu' transient 
iMch'-biit aiticles of pood (pi.ilitv at pojiular 
prices cchicli eause- tin' depaitnient to be' Known 
throiiphout the distiie't This invoices Ido'wise a 
sMll ed specialists wtio kiinW Imw to sell (lie ^'oOels 
11){'\’ h.tmile and to eh al with (he idids\ m iasie's of 
the e ii'tome'rs re.piiiinp' (hem ( )v< i luhmt all 
sill ti UK (heXIs Is the ■■ polie y.of llu house' ” This 
]'‘o1k'\’ Is nune iiujioitaul tliaii an\ (linip e be- 1 here 
may be an iiite-ntion (o opeii .i new et'paitnuut 
CM IV \ eai and to pive iij> t liose that an nnpiotil,i!)le 
Dlls in\’dl\es a e.ile'tiil s(,it|s|ieal s(iid\ ol re Mills 
It m.(\’ be the' l>oll( \ te) <‘\(end the an . I whieh IS 
normally sii])[)hed llii> involves the stiid\' of 
m-w (li tiiel. and an elasli. vleln'ei\' s\deni (>r 
tliv pdli, v ma\ lx‘ .tn appe-.il lo a lent i Kiss d( 

< iisldtii It Is m till-, m.dlei of haciiip a met 
(hamlistiii; pdlie V that (lie jnopre'ssive' nie-nliant 
ililfiis fiom till' iiiipionn ssi\’e Maii\' small 
11'tailei s h>i.ve no pi iln \’ at .eti 

Jliese pi uer,il piim iphw'lm h e'lnerpe fiom .» 
stnd\ ol a Inp stole', t ,ui bv applie d to Itu'small 
e'dabllshim lit Die' piimiple- of elep.it t llK. lit ,d is,i- 
tion i.in be aj'plie'd to a siiiph' eoinitet, ditl« iviit 
lines of pddils be inp seive<i at e-ilher end 'I he 
jiopulai end of tlie e'lnintei < an ,d'a> be jdacee) 
faithesl fn>m the- ciitnimi' Hy some; siitpde' 
iiK'l liods dl stoelc ree'e^reis III ((Mint er lulls, or by tin* 
use ol .1 (asti lepisti'r, the s,ih's m e-ac li eli'p.ii (ment 
di a sm.dl lui'iness e an lx- re< onied, dis- e r ted, e oni- 
p.iieil ami mskI .is <i b.isis for furtluT polu y SjX'- 
endis.ition ean .dso lx- applied to lIu' smalh-st 
business In f.u t tile' iiiilv way by w’lm li the small 
shop I ,111 .tarnl up apainsl the- bip one is to lx i luiii' 
known as t Ik' sleiielioiise dt ,i specialty wlmli tlie 
bip man <lo<s not eeimimmlv h.imlle ,\ bip store’, 
fill iiisl.niee'. may liave a Ixxik- ele-pai Imeiit but it 
( .iiinot atfonl to deal with aiu' hut (he most poi'ular 
boeiks 'Dk' small liodksellcl lliete'leue e ,111 luilhl 
up a eoniiectioii ainonp bookd>ii\e.-is in a w.iy 
im[>ossible witli a book eh'parlnieiit wliosc tinnover 
Is wa(ili'-'d from ehiy to day 'I he small sfiop ean 
also have a pe)lii\- of its own It e.in biiil<l iiji a 
repiital loii am 1 (liar.ie (i-i amt se i vie e <liffoicat 

fnun t he ise ol tile l)ip d( part men I, tfie mult iph' shop, 
<n (he co-'ijx lativ*' si<,n' Die liis(<u v <d .ill lug 
n'bidi rs sli. lu s Unit this is the sun si way to sm < ess 
in letaihny A n t.ul busim ss e amiot be at t ilic i.illy 
enateel \ 111 ,in wtio lias no oilier eapil.il than 
imUMA c.iniloL s.l\' " 1 will repc'i a shop" SlK - 
C< sstiil le'billing (lepemis upeui the ijiim.ilt ('epiatloUS 
--tile eliaiaetvr of the men haul Ills Kiiowdeelyc 
,iml <'N[x I lene I. and .L 1 1( ise- stml v of I lie; di\-< rsilie d 
m e-ds ami taste s of the (eunmniiitv Ik' m'i vcs 

IMsplau \ most impoil.nit I'le ini'iit in n tailing 
Is tlie altnictive displa\’ of the go<»ds 'Mns w 
often m glee (<'<] or too In-ejuently confined to window 
CNhilutioii lutciior (lis])l,iy, junvever, is now lieing 
care billy stmliv'i 'llie la\mi!', out of d<'p.ei tinents, 
111 '- pre)\'isidn of moelein tittmgs, rjuesfions of 
lighting, lie.etiiig, ve-'mtil.ition. ami e.iunimiiiu .ition, 
.iml the general eomloit c>f ciislomcis eaii .ill be 
co-ordiiialcd. 'Die objei.t is not only to make the 
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prcnuscs comfortaljli* ami attractive to the customer 
hut also convenient foi the operations of the staff. 
Window diessiiic and display reflect the character 
of the shop Windows arc dressed frequently and 
to suit the season (.oods are tastefully ticketed 
and (hstin<tly lal»e!le<I with a view to indutin;' 
the <, iistoiner to desire the goods with a mirimuiin 
of persuasion I.cdiels on outgoing parcels arc also 
inaile disdm.live, and if delivery vans are used thev 
too lelh-t ( the (liaracter of the estahhshinent The 
11.tine of the linn is preseiitcsl in some <|ear an<i 
<]isliiKtive wav hy ine.iiis of a " name plate," aii<l 
this name plate, in v.inous si/es. .ippears on the 
tcK la, on the window tu kets, on tiie stationery and 
in all the linn’s advei tis<‘men(s 

Retail Sorvici*, A retail shop can only continue 
t<* exist hy siTving the Coimiuinity Tins ide.i, 
whirli lias alw.vys governed retailing, has onlv 
lattdy Come to light as a basic principle 'I he 
retailer is not entitled to a profit merely because ho 
o['eiis a shop He earns his profit because he doe^, 
something that people cannot do for tlieniselvis 
He makes needed commodities ac.cessddc', he 
r.uses tlie standard of his customer’s surioumlings 
bv searching out and supplying m w and belter 
things. If he succc-eds m siqiplying his ( usloiiier’s 
teal ru'Ods the question of the ]>n(:es he charges tor 
his goods IS relalivc-ly unimportant , e\cej)t that 
with articles of daily consiiin[)tiori selimg at the 
lowest p(»ssibK‘ price* is j).iit of Ins seivicc, It is 
birgc'lv because the lelailcT has not bc'en aw.ire 
ol, or has not sniluieiitly apj>lied Hus ide.i of 
service th.it lug mamif.u liners with gre.iler l(;re- 
sight have forced tlie letailer in inanv cases into 
being a mere distiiluitor of trade-marked ami 
advcM tised articles A ret.iilei often resemts having 
his hands forced or tied by the big advcitiscr, but 
he has loo often met wholesale organisation vvitli 
ineiti.i. llu' housewife buys (lackcted oatmeal 
bec.iuse it i’. bc'tter and of more reliable cpialilv 
than Hie aver.ige o.itine.al out of the dusty s.u k 
on the rc-t.utei’s tloor Slu' buys many ailicles also 
Ixc.iuse skillc'd advertising tells her liow destrahlr* 
Hu* aiticlc IS and liow she c.in utilise it Itct.iilers 
ottc n simply do not know how to sell new piodvict. 
loo often Hu-v do not w.int to h.incIU' anylhing 
new Hut It IS the new product, the cre.Uion of a 
new demand, Hi.it extends a Inisiness 'llieie are. 
however, inanuf.icturers alcit to this condition ol 
inertia and coiisc-rvatisin who are attenqiling to 
tr.im the let.uler into better \v.i\'s 'J'lie p^ogr(•s^lve 
shop-keeper av.iils himself of these " dc-.iler hel['-> " 
as tliey aie e.illed , dressing Ins windows in an 
improved m,inner ; displ.ivmg Hu* mamifaclurei's 
showcards, distiibulmg his booklets, demons¬ 
trating the uses of a new juodm t Hut he can and 
shoul<l do all this kind of tiling lor his own good-., 
too 'I'liere is nothing that th<* lug ni.ui doi'S on 
.1 laige sc.de that cannot be done .dso. on a smal!''i 
and more sml.iblc' scale, by the ret.iilc-r Ininselt. 
How m.uiv giocers, feu instance, put up their own 
blend of lea m p.ickels and give it a distiiutivc 
name’' How m.inv ret.iileis ilc'mon-.tr,iti‘ Hic 
advaiil.ag<‘s of a new lime- or l.ibour-saving device ^ 
How many even have a correct list of the nainc-s and 
addresses of their customers ami send Hiom a 
suitable lemmdii from time to time? 

I>Hi\ery. V erli.vps the most obvious element ot 
retail service is m deliveiv Organisation here 
needs thoughtful care That an expensive delivery 
service is not essenli.il is shown in tlie l.ict Hi.it the 
multiple shop often confines itself to over-Hie-cou liter 


business On the other hand the big depart¬ 
ment stores have well organised delivery services 
worked to the exactitude of a railway time¬ 
table Suburban houscw'ives, for instance, can 
telephone to a big city store and have their orclc*rs 
delivered in a few hours The small retailer can 
[)erform a similar service but in a restricted area 
He therefore plans his delivery service to serve the 
most profitable da--s of loc.d trade. Ifihc ^ 
single customer at the end of a long delivery route 
he will make efforts to Imd more custoincis in tin* 
same neighbourhood The big house also has a 
systematic way of handling complaints The 
smaller retailer has the adv-antage of a more direct 
contact with his customer. He can adjust matters 
more quickly , he has better f.icihtics for finding 
out Hie c.tuse of the trouldc, if only lie adopts the 
Lime honoured maxim that " The customer i-. 
alw.iys right 

Retail (Tedits and (’ollodions, Ketaiiers whose 
aif.urs need to be investigated in the bankruptcy 
< ourt-. nearly alw.iys atlmit th.it they ki'pt no liooks 
\ci correct book-keeping is th<‘ most profitable 
service .a retailer c.ni j>.iy for Ivven if he grants 
no credit to customers he needs to know liovv bis 
business stands It is not enough to know the 
d.ulv’ and weel\ly takings He must know Ins dailv 
and weekly ixpeiise-. He must be ablt? tocomjiare 
all figures with those of the jmtvious vear One 
of Hie most iisiful set of figures a rel.iilei can get 
out .ire the conq)arative figuris to d.ife of this vear 
.iml tlie last. Tins shows at once whether businc-.s 
Is going iq> or down If ensht is granted, a system 
of weekly accounting is essenli.d (nving long ami 
indetinile nedit to lustoiners, large or small, is not 
n lulrrmg .i service It is merc-ly inviting bad 
<lcl)ts '1 here .ire many devu es on the market in 
the sli.qie of recording casli tills vvlmh facilit.ite 
rei'ordsot sales or cti dits grantc'd , .ind sotm well- 
thought out svstems have- been ajqdml to different 
lines of b^lsln(■s-^ Jhit in no case should this matter 
of accounting be left to ch.iiKe ami sjciie time 
mlerv .ds 

Retail .Vdterlising. .Most rctadeis look upon 
ailveitising as a luxury .uid c-xjumim', and not as 
an intcgr.il jiait cd Hieir liusiiicss In realitv 
advcTtisuig IS .1 br.inch of salesinaiishij) If it pav s 
to enqiloy .i salesniaii wlio knows how to sd! gootls 
It ]>av s also to l.ike stejis to luring custonu is to tlie 
counUr. f.ivourably impressed in advance as to tlie 
desirability of the goods themselves If it ])ays to 
show a new line of goods on the counter or in the 
window it j)avs also to intbim the- wh()le distiicl 
b\ means ol punted .salesiminsliip that the new goods 
li.ivo ,arrived, A retailer’s advc-rtisi im nl should 
givi- the news of his store , it should advertise Hie 
store as tin- tieadqiiartei's of dc'sirable commodities 
Supplementing the .uHei tiscmcnts in tlie local new s- 
j>aper should be leaflets and bocikh Is, all juejcired 
with a detimle object .uid as part of the giiieial 
policv l-'ot the Ietailer who docs not know how to 
jvrcpaic his advertisements, books of instruction are 
av.ailablc 

See also the- section " Retail I’urchasing ’’ under 

Hl^RClIASJ-s l)fl*\RTMFNT, OUl. VMSA I TON Ul 

RKTAIbKR. —The poison who sells goods m 
small quantities only. 

RKTAINKR. —This is the name given to a written 
document by which the services of a particular 
individual are held at the disposal of the peison who 
signs It The word occurs most frequently in the 
c.ase of a rc 
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In the fonner case it is the usual practice for a RETALIATION. — (Sec Protection, Reci- 
person who is enga^'ed or is about to engage in procitv). 

litigation of a serious character to give a retaiiKjr RETENTION MONEY. —In the case of k contract 
to the solicitor whom he employs. This retainer of great magnitude, where it is not alw.iys po^slblo 

is a safeguard to the solicitor m the case of any for the parties to be certain at the date of its 

difficulties arising m the future as to his work, and completion that all the terms of the same have 

it also IS a security to the client, who therein'makes been accurately fulfilled, it is sometimes agreed 
certain that the solicitor he has employc<l shall that a percentage of ilic piae sliall be held back 

give nis tftst care and atten ion o his case and noi for a specified period «s a kind of security. Thus, 

act, under any circiimstance.s, for the opposite side. A contracts to build a certain structure lor H at 

So lon^ as the solicitor is retained he has a lien on a cost of /lOd.OUO In tlie contract lliere ore 

ite doniments of liis client, and these cannot bo special term?> insertcnl as to the work being carried 

demanded by the client, c\eu though he wishes to out m a specified manner, and it is only possible 

change his leg.d advibcr, unic.s he comes to some to ascertain whether this has or has not been 

arr.mgeincnt witli the sohcM^)i .is to the pavinent efficiently done alter the l.ipse of a number of 

of the costs alre.idv incurred The retainer does inoiUlis - say, twel\c'" following the completion of 

not, of course, compel .i client to go on emplovmg the woik A agiees that P shall keep in hand 

tlio solicitor who has acted for him in the first /in,000 for the twelve monllis .us a guarantee that 
mslanco in any event, when the client is dissafistied the work has been efficiontlv completed Tho 

with his legal adviser , l)ut if there is a desiri; to nionev thus held back is called ' icti'nlmn money." 

m.ike a cliangc, the solicitor is entitled to be paid, ItETlHlNft A HILL.—Hus sigmius the with¬ 
er to arrive at some compromise as to his cosU drawal of a bill of excliange (and tlic s.tme apjdies 

before lie can be compelled to let the case get into to a promissoiv note) from circulation before it 

other Ii.ukN becomes due Hus may happen tlirougli one of 

In tile same m.inner a b.inister <an be the pailies to the bill buying it up and c.uu'elling 
retained foi llio (.uiving thiTuiKh of any (.asc jt when it becomes due, or cancelling it at once. 

This IS effected by a solicitor delivering a sheet When .i bill is retired in this m.inner by the <icceptc)r, 

indorsed wilh l!ie name of flic c.ise, the p.iity on whether at or after malmity, it is .iltogethei dis- 

whose l.'chalf the hamster IS 1 etained, and the name cliarged, te, llieie arc no icnieilies at ail left in 

of llic barrister A fee of [{ 3s Gd is pav.ibie on respect of it. If it is retired by any party liable 

the deijveiy of the retainer, one gmiuM lor the upon it other than the .icceptor, all tho remedies 

barrister and 2s Gd foi his clerk W In n a retainer on the bill remain intact 

of tins kind has iicc-n accepted, the bamsfei cannot Riv'I'OI R S\.\S PR<>'rET.--Tfits is a I'renoh 

act in til same cas('on belialf of an\ solu Uoi other phrase, aii<l it is sonielinies found upon a lull of 

than the one who has ref.imed him, and it the lase exchange when an indorser adds them near to his 

actually comes into court he is cntitliil to have a own signatutc, and thus gives an mtiinalion that 

brief dchvcied to appear in couit thioughout llie if the bill is dishonoiucd it is to be leturried without 

action, wlietlier his .seivices are aclu.ilJy H:(niiretl protect {qv). xe . without imunmg any expenses 

or not. On no account can a banist<*r so letained connected until the same 1 he woid-. ii.ive no 

appc.ir for tlio cp^iosile jiaity It ha|ipeiis very Vtilue extept as legaids the actual indorser who 

frctjuently that when an important c.ise IS pi uding, wiite.> tfiem upon the bill 'i hey do not in any 

an eminent liarrister is spcually retained foi the way affect any other indorser, 

very purpose of preventing ins appcaianco for the RE'IT'RMiT) ('IIEtll l-. -'riKrc are various 
otlier side reasons why a banlcei will, under ccrt.iin ciiciini- 

In SOUK- iiislanc's a barrisfiT has a general le- sfanecs, return a cheque, or refuse to meet it. 

t.liner, in wiucii Ins scivuch .in* .it tlu' (omniand Por fhi' .sake of convenience the ptincip.il of these 

of the peis.ui who li.is ret.uned iiim 'Mils often reasons aie Iiere dr.ivvn together— 

li.ippt iis in tho ( a^es of msuiaiKe cymp.imes. railw av (1) Insuflicient funds to meet the clicque. 

(.ompanies, tr.imway companies, iouiu ils. etc , who (2) Death of drawer. 

t Ims s( cuic .1 m.in for ever\ cmcigeiiLV <)bviously (3) N'oitc<‘ of ai I nl haulvruplry of di.iw''!, 

this .s\ s|<‘in lias Us (liawhacks .IS well as its Ixmelits (4) Inslruclions not to ])ay. 

\no(lier meaning of ^le woid " let.iim r ’’ is the (5) Service upon the b.inker of a garnishee order 
nglit w liKh Is possessed 1)V an execuloi to Iceep ba< k attaclung the customer's aicount. 
the .imoiint of ins own debt out of the h'cal .Is''ts of ((hi liiegularity of tho clieque, e i; , the date or 
the testator wliicii (omc into Ins hanjs m prif>nty llie amount or some oilier material {)art may have 
to any otlier ( ledilor of tlie testator m an eqind been altered and the drawer in.iy liavc omitted to 

degice 'liie re.ison for this peciili.ir privilegi^ is mili.il the alteration. 

that, by <i Ic.g.d axiom, .m*e\c<utor cannot sue (7j Di Ik-i cm e 1)< i w-(n tlie .imount in woi'ds and 
hitn.self, since ho is in the juisilion ol rcpre:>eut.ifivc the tu'ui''s 

of the dc*ccase^, and, llierefoie, if tlierc was no (.H) Ihe drawers ign.iture not iccogniscd. 

such right of retainer, any other cpRlitor might (9) Indorsement incorrect or irregul.ir. 

obtain priority by means of a judgment and .so (10) C.hequc post dated, 

prevent the cxecutoi receiving anvllimg in satis- (11) Chcipic crossed to two bankers, 

faction of his own debt in case Die assets <)f the (12) Cheque stale. 

deceased were msufiicient to meet all demands All these matters arc dealt with umlcr separate 

An executor may retain hi-, debt, even though headings to which reference sliould l»o made. 

It i-v barred bv tlic Statute of Timit.ttions, unless RliTERNS. —llns won! is used m several senses, 
he has already brouglit an action upon it during .ind signifies (1) the amount of a rnerclMiit's sales 
the lifetime of the testator and failed to obtain during a stated period ; (2) the ofhcial reports ma<le 
judgment. But he cannot retain a debt whicli is ns to any particular.si-t of transactions ; (3) goods 
unenforceable by some statutorv provision, eg., ridurm'd to the seller by the buyer, as not iij> to 
the Statute of Frauds or tho Sale of Goods Act. sample, etc 
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ItETl'RNS AM) AIJ.OWANCKS.—When goods 
arc r( tu/md 1 )\ th' })U\(t, foi .my rcn.soii, and \\hen 
l»c in.ik's a (l.iiiii lt»r dn allowance irom the invoice 
.iiiioiint III < .I'hC <it ( rroi, ov<Tchar[i;e, etc , he should 
semi a <lel)it Dole (7 V ) to the siij'pher of the ^oods. 
'f he l.iltei, it In to (he return or allow.mce, 

^hould ii'itih Ill's afr« 1 iiU'Ut by sendiiu’ his customer 
a credit !ii)(e i'</ r } tor fin .unoiinl clainud 

As icx.iid, tli< book-K<'( |uiiK', <’ach person to 
vsltoin h.ivc been ictunncl. <ji from ulioni 

.m allou.iin' li.i'. b« i n (iainnd, m debited in the 
boiiidil and, al (lie ('lid of the month, the 

t"tdi p’ cndiOd to the piiichases returns and 
.illouain.-, acMiifit As ni^ards the books of (lie 
o(|i«i p,ii(\', ( ai li pirson who has returned [,[oods 
Is cteililiii til the salts l((h;cT. .Ainl, at the niontli 
end, tin total is d'’bd''d to the sah s letiiriis and 
aihnv.iiK cs .nioiint A separali' j< count is oltfii 
kt pt loi sin h items .is are not in the mituu- of 
i< t 111 II. 

ItKlTKK .— This word is of very frequent use 
in newspapeis. where "Keutcr’* or ” Jeeuter’s 
Agency ” is found at the end of m.tnv items of 
foreign news 1 his means that the particular item 
lias been coinmimii ate*d tlirough this special 
foreign agency, just as the Press Association and 
the Centr.d News Agency conirnimirato items of 
nows rel.ilmg to this country U) all the newspapers 
which are subscribers to tiiosc p.irticiilar bodies 
dlic .agency was founded by Jkiron K’euler, who 
established liiinscll lust of all at Aixdad.h.ipelli'm 
l.S-iy, and .ifleiwaids came over to I'nglaiid where 
ho w.as subse<|iiontIy naturalised 'Ihe business of 
ti.insmittiug foreign news became so pcohlable 
that m 18 «kS the .igcncy w.as turned into a limited 
(oinpany. Jty a working .agreement with the 
J’rcs.s Association, this agency supplies the pro- 

vimi.il puss vcitli ils news by im .an-, oi the 
A^^o( lation, ami md diici tly 

KKVfvN 1 I'k—'['Ills woid IH used to signify income 
gema.illy, whether it is that of .a State derived fioin 
duties ami taxes, or whetlier it is tlie earnings, 
jnoiits, etc , of a'tradmg coiiccui. 

UDVPNbi; AtiOlM. — In 1C Ic'i ling to .1 lev c niie 
aoounl, when spc.iking ot .m imlustn.ii tilail or 
milling com c'l n, this biiii in.iv be said to apply in 
.1 bi o.id sense to ni.uiiil.u t III mg, pi'odm tion, ti .iding, 
and piolit .uid loss .1. loimts t (ill''< lively , but in 
I lie I ase ol pal liaim nt ai y < ompanic s, mi. li .is r.ul- 
wa\s, tiamu.ivs. gas, w.itcr or ehcliic light <0111- 
panu's, tile leiin is ot a mote repi < si nlativ e 
cliiii.iclei . th<)m;h in .ill instames it h.is ptnisclv' 
the' s.ime nu.uimg, imphing that sl.deimnt of 
linaiui-d record showing the lesiilt ol woiking a 
business ov ei .1 111 tain |)t I's. 1 ibed pei lod 

A geiiei.illv .UiepU'd (hfmilion of the woid 
“ revenue " ti om a [)i a. tu al .ippln .dn ui is usu.illy 
loiind to c'lnbi ai 1 ' ! In' c omluin d m< onnngs and out¬ 
goings as ihi' soil icMilt ol ti.nling, elimm.itmg .dl 
Items will, h mav lie 1 egai de.I as u c I ipts .uni pa\ - 
rtn'ids on c .vpita! .n . ouid. .uni iin lin Img all ne. cs- 
suy 1 c sc‘1 \ .11 mils to piocuic' ku w.idage of .noels 
from we.u .and te n , obsoh ^cem e, lapse ol lime, .uni 
tlio like, ,uul also .ittei (.uiviilg joiwaid to a 
susimnse .n < ('ind .1 jioi t nui ol Ihe payments wlin h 
may be lepii'.entc d [)v a Iniliilitv l"i the ensuing 
tiadmg peiiod : su< h .is, foi instain e. .in it< m ol a 
ye.u's nisuram c p.inl, say, s.'V en months beloie the 
expiration ot a ye.u’s li admg , tin* p.i\ menl wciuld 
be held 111 suspi Use as to In c-kvelftlis of the amount 
for the smceeding vcir. 

Prom the [)rodui (‘is’ 01 retailers’ standpoint, the 


revenue account is required to exhibit on the one 
hand that amount which may be said to rejiresent 
the net amount of output or sales ; on the other 
hand must be shown .an amount giving the net 
amount of raw material consumed to pioduce the 
corresponding output of a la( tory or tlie tuinovcr 
in sates of a selling establishment. '1 hus, on the 
credit side, output 01 sales will appear .is follows— 
Stock of Goods on haiul at commence- ♦ / 


nunt. . .. oIjOO 

Output. <T Sale.s, for jc.ir .. .. 18,0()6 , 

/l^D.OOU* 

Less Stock of Goods on liand at date 2,800 
Net .. ../I7.5O0 


Coiiv'cisely, to (lie debit side of the acci.nint must 
be slmwn tlie ( ost of m.it'rials, or jmte luwvs, to 
display tin; in t lost of tinm, as tlie < .isi* may be 
As tlie cost ol i.uv m.itorial to that of output will 
usually ic'preseiit a mucli low-r latio as compared 
with jnnrhascb in .1 letail establi'.iim'-nt, owing to 
the ciAt ut productive l.ibour, in tin* former instance 
it wiM bc' nioi c. 11 >nv t nn lit to tak..- tlie c xaiiiple C)f 
a nniniikn t HI mg'a<. oiin t loi t lie dc bit only. 

I 

Sb). k of mat Cl mb at . omiin'in enn nl 500 
best (.| t.iw'inak iiai foi \rai .. 1.501) 

/5,0(Ht 

/.(■c-s Stcic k of M.deiials .It ( Ii.M* 750 

/4,250 

lo tins will be ad(l('d the c()st of prcjdin live and 
.ulminisli alive i.ibour, pcjwer, rent, <unl other items 
of outlay, an itnj<oi(ant c|uc's(n'n to bcai in mmd 
in the- m<inu)a< t in mg or [u odin.tiv e at. ount is that 
of woi k 111 pio<es> o| eomplclion, whn h i .in only 
be salisfai toiil\- ile.ilt with whcie an adiqu.de and 
ieli.il)lc' sv'steni ol (..ostiiig’ is einpltiycd. 

The full lange of the revenue a'coiint will coin- 
[•nse, Ml tin* (,ise of a l.nt.uv wilii .1 si p.iratc- 
establishment for s.des, 01 a distiibuting .riilie, a 
piodintive, (lading, piotit.ain! loss, and .ippi opria- 
tion a<<ouiil Some aulhoiitns maintain th.U the 
line fninlinn of a revenue a-iouiit is ically 
( inbodied in tlu' Imal plate of tins sein.s, j e . the 
appi opi lat n in .u c. .unt, hoi.ling th.il tlie balain c of 
piolit .uni loss Is m le.ility the rc'vcniie. or, in ctlhcr 
Words, iln*' distiibulable .imount, resulting from 
tin* .aiiving on of ti.ni(“ ‘piom (lie point of view 
of tin' C'l onomist, this is. })eih,i|is. true, tlnmgh it 
must b(* concodi'd that tin' m.i]oiity, piobably by 
. 1 . ..pled custom, Kgaid .1 re \( line amount Irom 
.1 nioio compi cheiisn e view 

'tile revoime a ('.unit of a inaniitacliiung 
Ira-iing tomr'in wilt bio.nilv sptakine, louijiisi* 
the itiiiis shown on tin' next [’ag'* 'J lie gioiqung 
under the lie.uls of M.iiiufac tuimg (or Tiodiu tion), 
li.iding, J’lolit and Loss, and Appropi lation 
.\>< (Hints will vary to some extent 

\s rcgard.s the j'.rodin tioii .n count, it will jiroli- 
.il'h be found tli.il m cases where projic r costing 
systems aic* <'mplo\ ('. 1, tin* goods p.issing out ol the 
fa. loiy lo the (hstubiilmg centre will be cliaigcd 
up as though the two establishments wiK' srpatate 
entities, lin-f.vctoiy {tla. mg a piofit u|ion tln'gciods 
as tliey ai c- deliv eud , 1 hus, after plai ing the whole 
c ost of jirociin mg the outiiut, a iieicetdage is a<ided 
In thus instance, the jwoductioii account is ciedited 
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Production Account (/'dc/on ). 

Dr. Cr. 

Stock of material (commencement) StiK k of inaleii.il (at i lose) 

Ntatenals liaiaiue to Tr.ulmi; Account 

Wages, protluctive 
aflmmistralive 

Power 

Kuel^ Light, and Htat 
Kepansind Kcnewals 
Dcpl 0( Kltloil 
R^nt. Rates, and laxcs 
\nsur.in<.e 
Sundiy l-.xpcnscs 


Trading ViMMiunt (irarWcio^c i)i\hi}>uth u) 

Dr (. r 

n.ilani c‘of I’ri)diictiiiu Au oimt ‘^ait-. * 

Add Sf oi k ,ii « oninu'iu enu nl 
Lfi'i St'•( k .it date 
Kent, ILites, and IiisuiaiKe 

Sat.iries 

Ti<iv<'IIci.s’ Coininissioii an.l Lx[H'nsis 

Atlvei Using 

(.ienci.d I'Ap< uses 

Aii<!tt I'ees .uid J^'geal )ix[)ens<.s 

Had Del.is 

IlK Ollie ] .l\ 

I)«.])iei lalion 

H.dance to I'lolit and L<>ss Actount 


Prnlit and Loss Arcoiint. 

Dr ' Lt. 

Dll ei 1 oi s’ Imh s Halam e ti om 1 1 ading Ac( ount 

Intel esl on I.oans 

,, on Del'eidiires 
Sinking I-'iiiid 

Jkal.mi e to A[)j>i opt latK.n Ac < oun 1 


A|>|)ro|iriatioii Accniiui. 

Dr Cr. 

1 )u id( lid on 1 ‘n fei ein e Sham s ijalain i —I’l ofil and Loss 

Intiiim Dnideiid Onlniaiv Sliarcs 

Kt'Sei \ c y\i . (Hint 

Bai.i n e > ai t u >1 I o n. xt \ t ar 


with tie- \.ihie (;l tli<‘ goods, an<^ a profit is shown 
for tile l.u Ioi will! h Is (<u I n '1 to i)ie i i < <ht of the 
jnoiit and los. a'- mint '1 In- li.iding a'loimt is 
tlien deluted at tiie st.ut \\dh tin- \’cdin of its 
btoi.k in-ti ade Die •isaiehouse is, in ils (itiii, 
revealing eilher a j'lofit oi loss, as [lie > ase ni.iy he 

1 he r> \ eniK ,i loiinis of iaiK\a\ and ollnn 
p.iiliaineiilary toinp,lines ddler in ^-'ine r<‘s]Mits 
from the i N.inijile siioun , receipts and expi-ndittire 
ai e I'liuiiD I at< <1 iiinh i (lu^ ]i(a<liiig' ot ovinne 
aaounl, in wlin h ihvnknds aie Jiulude<l, tlio 
balance bLing earned <liiect to tlie peiuial liahuKo 
shcit • 

UKVILNDK i:XPLM>nTUK. — In -las.dMng 

exfiendi(ina , it ln.(|uen(l\’ hapj.eiis that some \(iy 
delK.ile .uid men subtle <iistin< tions aiise U is 
not at all times an eas\- in.itl''i to delirrnine pn.- 
cisely what sh dl and wiiat shall iioi. In. i. irmd an 
outlay on icwenm' account as dnt inemslu d lioin 
(ajutal. It IS <iuite sale, foi ex.iniple, to assume 
that the juik base of a cjuantily of raw mateiial by 
a manuhictiirer is at the time of pm- h.oc, and up 
to the inonymt when that material leaves lus store, 
being requisitioned by the works foreman to be 


111 ilis( d m 1 oi mini; par I ot f he l.e toi y’v pi (ntui t; 
It is a [uiiehase on lx half of capital so long as it 
I' inns [Mil of the slo< l^ in 1 1 .ide oi u < s, but the 
,i< t o| <oiiV(i(ing the m.iliind into a jiiiidmt for 
.s.ale, i;y ili<; employment of the fuiietions of book* 
keej'ing, du'eits it into an expense unde i the 
he .id ol one (it the (IjiIiiikD of in.iiiiif.n lining 
pin< liases OI ( xp( use [t IS enn possibli to go 
linlh.i llian that, it \v(‘ assume the j>iodu't to 
lia\e bi ( n m.iniil.e t in i d .'im! i.uiied into slo< k 
ovii the (‘lu! ol a limm. nil pniod, the m.iteM.'iIs 
lontaimd in tin- product li.ive not yx I ins n sold: 
until the tunc- win ii the piodml is disposed of by 
actual s.dc', it docs not bc< emu' a (liaij;e against 
Kvcime, l>c(ame it tanks as pai t of the iiuiriu- 
f.i'tuic’is' or ti.idcrs’ stcjc k in-ti.ide, ami, eemse- 
cjiKiitlv, n j'.ut of lus circulating assets, Dien, 
.ig.un : WMges. power, U'lit, am! all otlici items of 
(‘Xju-nse, togc'tluT go to assist in the evolution of 
the ])rochKt, as well as tlie cost c.f the matc-iial 
( onsumed in its m.imifac I iiic ; all tlu'se oullavs, c,;r 
such portions of them as form part of the pro'lmt, 
are luhl in suspense, and Ijecoine merged in the 
circulating capital until a sale is elfceled 
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BUSINESS MAN’S 


The ait of creating an ex[)ense on revenue 
account is, therefore, not confined to the mere 
action of paving money or giving an order for 
goods recjujfcd in process of niamifacluring. The 
most impoitant point to be observed in all con- 
snlerations of discimunating between capital anef 
revenue < xpi nditure is to have due and mature 
regaid to the qmstion of afJoiating under those 
two < .itegoi K tile proper amounts to be placed 
under c.K h In doing so. the operations of 
o! dm.try bookdo eping perform the function of 
deviating these twu < hisscs of^expensc into their 
respe< ti\'e thanmls, it is not a (luestion of mere 
exjM-iidituie, but i.ither that of correi tly charging 
to the various a* counts under tile head of revenue 
all the rev/ of (airvmg <ui business, as well as of 
tiiriung <nil a piodint oi buying goo<H for sale. 

Pia'tnally all expchiditure n’entually finds its 
w.iy into the reviMiiie acount, the jmuhase of 
land is jHobably the only extcpticm, and even Ifind 
could not be cx'opted if the original value of it 
were to fall, win ii m strict conformity to the 
theory of aiiounts .imount of the fall in value 
becomes a (haige .against revenue In this way. 
the cost of installing a business is, m course of 
tune, all found out of the levanue amount, e.'uli 
peiiud being call«-d upon ti* bear its appiopiiate 
[lart in the foiin of dejue<i.ition or w.istage of 
assets. ‘Jhe cost of m.untainirig buildings, plant, 
niadiinerv, tixtinis, and tie- like, as u<ll as the 
assumed diop in value thioiigh vveai and tear, 
obso!e-.( eru e, ci (oi oilier reasons, h.is to be home 
as an item <d icvsniie expuisir, and no balante 
sheet OI profit .Old lov, a-.ouiit IS lorrcat unless 
adcapiate provision has bet n made for this Ibgaid 
must be li.id to the- > as<' of .a 'sets of the ' in ulating 
v.iriety , it is .i vh.uge age.ni't levenue if the 
amount of dehtois' bai.imes is subje<t to dis¬ 
count, or if some of the aitounts are iru'< ovc-i.aide 
to tile extent ot that di^oimt and the .uuoiuil of 
doubtful and b.vd »leb{s A fall in tlie maiket 
\alu(' of inveshuents sliould lu-, stiutly s[)eakim;. 

» h.u g<'d to 1 ev cmic, though tins is not alwav ■-.done , 
neveilluiess, it is .il le.ast juudent to st.ite that 
their V.lilies are at present so mm h less than the 
bi)<il\ values showii 

UIvVMM'i: KbSMIlVKS.-riafils ulmh have 
been sid .isuh- lor the sjiet ifie piuiiose of iKing 
iltaun mion at a futute tmu' foi tli«“ jnirpose of 
equalising (he lales of dividends i)aid in foinni 
veai s are usij.allv teinied “Ibseives for the 
Ivquahsation of I>i\idi mbs,” tiioiigh, in some 
inslvimes, a H'serve s(» set aside may be teinud 
“Keveiiue Ib'serve-,," but tins is iiimli more 
inlic(|Meiit It ^llollId b(“ noted that a nserve 
a'count not specilb.itlv defined .as om“ (‘Xisliiig for 
the purposi' of luing diaun upon for (list i ibutioii 
of profit III easi' 4.f need, should not be emio.'uheii 
upon for anv pm pose eX'ept tliat of wilting down 
asM'ts oi .some siiniiar puipose Indeed, it is 
fre(jueiitlv (pieslioiiecl wlu ther the .ution of tJie 
ho.ird ot dueitois in dinning ui>un the uwemie 
reserve', even when so difined. can be ug.iided as 
.a pnnU'iit polu'v, as manv' autlioiities lontcnd that 
unless a given rate of dividend can be ni.imtained 
out of the v-'ar's cainings, it is (luestionablc 
whether it is wise to encroaih upon the savings oi 
foimer ycais, tnit. of (Oiirse. (lu umstances 
attendant upon each iiuhvulual case must be 
taken into consideration : and. m any event, if 
the shareholdi'rs consent tosm ha procedure, nothing 
could be said against it. (See Kf.S"RVE Tl’NDS ) 


ENXYCLOPAEDIA 

R£H!KSI0N’. —This is a right to property which 
will fall into possession at some future period, 
cither at the termination of a certain specified time, 
or after the expiration of the enjoyment of the 
property by some other person or persons. Thus, 
if an estate m fee tail (qv.) is created, (his estate 
lasts as long .as there are persons in succession who 
become entitled one after another. But if the 
link of succession is broken, the estate jcvcits to 
the grantor, and the reversion is said to Ixj in him 
If, however, this reversion is granted to a third 
person, this prospective right to the estate is called 
a remainder {q v ). t.e , it is the remaining poiiio'n 
of the estate Although the terms " leversion and 
" remainder ” .ire often used in the s.une sciiv, it \i 
clear that there is a great legal distinction between 
them. 

UK VKU''I()NARY INTKKIvST. —'Die interest 

which a person has in a reversion [qv.). 

RlvVI'lKSlON PI TV. —A duty imposed by the 
Finance (1909-10) Act. 1910 (Section 13), and 
payable, on the determin.ation of anv lease ol 
land, upon ilie value of the benefit accruing to the 
lessor by reason of the determination of the lease, 
at the rate of one pound foi every complete ten 
p(Uinds of th.il v.i'iie Tin' duly was lepealed in the 
e.irlv p.irt of 19‘2fi 

RHATANY ROOT.— The rO(jt of a Pcruvi.'in shrub, 
the Kramena Inandra It is used as an a-^tringent 
ami a stvptii, its mcdKiual properties being due to 
the presence of rhatania-lannic acid In Portugal, 
tlic root is added to port wine for tlu' purpose of 
ilre[K-nmg the colour. It is also emj'loycd in the 
iiiaiiii ta( lure of tooth powders. 

nilKA FlBRi:. —.Also known as Ramie Fibre. 
The strong, silky, inner fiirrc of the Bivhmeria yinea. 
from vvhu.h giass (doth {q v ) is made It loses muvh 
of its lustre m the process of manuf.K ture, and this, 
together with tile ditficulty of |)r(jducti<in as eoin- 
p.irc'l with jute and Imen, has pu vented iK 
uitrodm tion into Britain. 

RHIMKFROS.— I his animal is now found oioy 
in Afina and .X-i.i 1( is ('<muner(i.iliy useful 
its skin and horns Die l.xttei are mad'' into walking- 
stii ks. umbrella handles, i iij's, etc , aniI the loinu r, 
will' h Is of great tim Kiiess, may be t.iniKsi 

UIlPnibSIA.—Position^ Area, uihI ropiiladon. 
Kliodcsia (called aftei Ceil John Rhodes) o(tupus 
the whole of the iVgK n Ivmg between (lie north .and 
west of the 'I'ransvaal, and 22° of south l.Uitiule 
and the southern lioumlanes of Belgian Afnca 
(Ifilgi.in tongo), and having the I'oiluguese scltle- 
ments .uid wii.it was unt'il the C.K.it W.ir the 
(brinan spln-ie on its east and west 'Die 7amb''si 
River divides it into two portions, called Northern 
and Soutlicib Jthodesia The wliole countiv is 
admmisteied by the British South Afnca Conqiany, 
which obl.imccf a Iv’ovvd Cliarler m 1SS9 Southern 
Ivhodt'sia, which includes Matnbelcland and Mash- 
onaland, has an area of 148,S75 sqnaio miles, and a 
population of about 700,000, nearly two-thirds of 
whom aie Mashoiias, and the remainder mainly 
Matabeles There arc only about 35.000 whites, 
hut the ntimlier is steadily increasing ' Northern 
l^hodesia h.is an area of al>out 291.000 sejuarc miles, 
ami a poj>ulation of nearly 900,000, but less tlian 
2,000 are whites 

Duild. Rhodesia is a plateau varying in height 
from 3.500 to 5.000 ft, and possessing typual 
savannah scenery. 3 he chief rivers are the Zambesi 
and Its tnbutaiu's, the Kafweand Loar.gwa. Lakes 
are found in the north, the most notable being 
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Ban^f>^‘eulu. and on the northern boundary 
Tanganyika. 

Climate* Though lying in the tropics, the clf\a- 
tion of lihodesia makes its climate cooler than it 
would otherwise be, and Southern KhoilcMa is 
suited to Europeans. There are two seasons in the 
year : the wet from October to April {the summer), 
and the dry from May to September (the winter) 

I he tem[^^rature v-iric-i from 50® to vSO®. J he annual 
rainfall in Southern Rhodesia ranges from about 
24»to 30 m A factor of great iiii|)ort:uu'c to the 
fvhole region is tlie high pcru'ntage of sunshine. 
Tropical, sub-tropual. and even leinpeiate piodin ts 
can be grown 

Production and Industries. is, and will 

probably remain lor a long jicriod, the piemicr 
industiy of Rhodesia It is liic maiiist.iy of all 
other intlustru's Gold is mined both in the north 
and in the south, but more esja t i.ill\ in tlic south 
The \V'ankic coalfield, noith-uest of 15ul.i\va)o, 
produ'cs excellent coal Sihcr, lead, tojijur, 
chrome iron, asbestos, diamonds, and other preiious 
stones arc found Tlie chief difficulty is the shortage 
of native labour 

Ai^rtcullure Many parts of Rhodesia are well 
suite<l for agi u ulture, espes laily if in igation nielhods 
aie resorted to in tlic winter. Tlie interests of the 
agricultui 1 st are now laigely bound up with tlie 
mining development of the countiy, but probably 
long before the mm<-s aic worked out a pcimancnt 
stock'iaising ami agiunltiir.d mdnstiy supplying a 
world-market will ha\e lii'cn esl.ilihslied The fat ms 
gcncT.ilU' range fioin 3,000 to {\0(K) acies Maize is 
the stajile uoji. but wlieat, cats, and bai !(■)• ai e also 
giown under irng.itiun I'obacio and cotton aie 
grow n w itli < onshlci a) lie siict. Millet, Kallir coi n, 
ground-nuts, melons, Ik.uis, punipUiiis, and gourds 
are iinjiortant natu e crops Fruit growing is rre eiv- 
iiig at( ention, espei lalh’ for «ilriis Iniits l\hod(--.ian 
oranges and lemons h.uc aheady met with .i f.ivoui - 
able rec'<‘ptioii on llit“ 1 ondon nuirlief liidiarnM'cr 
is .il-io cnlticafi'd wuli siuic'-s 

I he I'astoral Industry Rhodesia is considered 
by many .lullioiities to be an exiollent Kumlniig 
(ouiUry d lie native (attic thrive well, and willi .i 
>tcad\ upgrading by means of (lie inijioi i.iiion of 
good breediiu; sio'Ir, n piospnoiis futuie .'■eiiiis 
assiiied ^)luep and goats aie to be found over 
most of tile lountiy Rigs And ?i iisidy market, 
the giowtli of mat/e is an advantage Dairying, 
|Ma>tised to a inmoi extent novv. j'romises .m 
ap))! e( lable in<ie,ise in llie neai futuie (Aie of tlie 
grc<ifcsl dranb.nks of Ifhodisui is the ])eciil(ar dis¬ 
ease knciwu .IS hoi sc si< kness, whe h lesnlts in lugh 
• pri(.es being cliargcd (ot “ saltefl hoisos ” (hoisrs 
inminnc to the discsise). Iii(;(ulated mules eie 
largely used 

Coininutnmtion‘(. In Soufchem Rhodesia there 
arc about 3,0b<) miles of ro.nls. Where there aic no 
railways, ox wagons are the common mo'h* of 
transport '1 ho Rhodesia lailwavs extend fnun 
Wybuig northw.irds to tlie ( ongo Slate 1>ord(t, 
making througli cominnnicMtion from 'iown 

to the ('ongo, a distance of over 2,000 miles I he 
mam line in Southern Rlu'desia runs ifiroiigli 
Bulawayo and Sahsbiirv, and from Salisbury a 
branch line runs through Rmtali to tlie Roitn- 
} vnese si“ap<jrl of Beira From Bulawavo a line 
proceeds through the Wankie coalfield, crosses the 
Zambesi at the Victoria Falls, and extends to 
the Belgian Congo. 

€onini6rff. The chief exports are gold, ivory, 


rubber, cotton, silver. Icatl, copper, wool, tobacco, 
cattle, and diamonds. The impoils arc mainly 
cotton goods, machinery, and iron goods, tea and 
sugar. Most of the trade is with the neighbouring 
South .\frican colonics, and the Ibiitcfl Kingdom, the 
overseas trade being earned mu hielly thiough Beira 
Trade Centres. The chief centies aie only small 
towns llulttXi'ayo (5,000), the capil d of Matabele 
land, IS the griMtest coninnucial centre , and Salts- 
bury (4,0001, the capital of M.islionaland, is the seat 
of the government Other towns aie Cnttali and 
Rir/erM in M.islmn.iland , Oxtrlo. in M.italadcland ; 
ami I I'll Abennrn, and I'th m Nortlicrn 

Rliodi sia 

M.ulb are despatc-liod to RliodeMa, as to Soutli 
Africa I enciallv, every Saliirdav lime of 

Ir.insit to liulaw.vvo is abou^ twenty-two days. 

luir map, see Africa. 

uiiruviMi. - A name given to various spei les of 
plants I he iiKii so mmli used in medn me cm 
ai'ionnt of its cafliaitn propeiluss is obl.umsl Iroin 
the Uheum pahnalum, wlm h is chiefly grown in 
China, iliotigli fi epiiently known .vs '1 iii key i liiibarb 
J he gai I len \ arn ties found in Fui opi* ai e i iiltiv ated 
for the sake of their st.ilks. wlm li ai < ninch eiiiploved 
m cooking, esp<‘ijally for i)i(s and pims Ivhnbarh 
wine in.i\ be j)repaied b(<lh from the riiv't of the 
riicdn inal v ai u ty and from the s(alk of the ( nlinai y 
spe( les 

itniiioNs. —Nairow strijis of silk, satin, velvet, 
or mixed fabnos. < hiefly employed as tiimnimg.s. 
Gu'.it Jiiitam iinjiorts largely from Swilzeiland, 
Iktgiuni, and espciMlly from I'rame, vvtieie Si 
Rlieiine is tile (liief se.it of the iii.uiiikn liiii* 

( o\ en(I \ IS the < eiitre of tin* Rnglisli imliuti \ 

HI. —(See FoRKioN Weights and Measurks— 
Japan ) 

JUCF. —(^ne of the most impoilant censils It is 
(^ibtained fiom the (Jiyza siiliva, a speins of grass, 
giown cxti'iisivcly throughout AT<i, especially in 
IIk? I'last Indies, and in other (lopna! and sub- 
tiopical (ountiics, /■ g , CeiilMl Aniema ami tlie 
Caiolinas. whence it is largely ex;)oited to Fiirojie 
1 he I Im f nec piodiii mg < oiin! rles of the woi Id aie 
sluAvn on tlie in.i[) given us .in inset Riee fiunis 
tlie st.iple t'>od of iimst Xsiuliis, .im] III < tiiiia ami 
Jap.ui .1 will'- 1 . pH [).ire(l fioin it It < oiil.uiis larger 
ijuantitii s of stari h. wiin h is nim li ii-.< d (<u imtns- 
1i i.tl ptti po-M Kh ( in (he husk is known as paihly, 
.iml tile hiisk ilsilt, togetluu wilh^lhe other lefustg 
m <i| v.ilije as ,i (aide food, wlnle tlie straw is iisisl 
in millinery I'lie gr.iin is sonietiines eiiijilov'ed by 
Brilisli distilleis 

Riee needs a high summer tcmiperaturc and a 
gie.it amount of w.ib.-r (liiiing tlie giowmg season 
Satisfactory cnlliyalion eiit.iils growth mtn.illy in 
a lew niches of watei until ne.ti ii.iivost Under 
these r.in tiiiislaiH es its grovvtli is s'o rapid lluit (wo 
or tliree clops can he galliercci from (he same land 
Ml t!ic ( ouise of a year 'J lie liesl i'“snlls are set ured 
111 tropical deltas .md .illuvi.il [>lams wdiere iriiga- 
tion Is possilile rile .sbundaiit return atrounls tor 
the great density of population in such lands .is 
the liver |)I.iins and deltas of tlie Ganges, Vangste, 
Jlo.uig Ho, Mekong, etc Beans ami peas grown 
alongside furnish the nitrogenous elements m winch 
iicc IS deAcieiU, and so allow the ncccultivators to 
lloiirish on a vegetarian diet and one that takes 
less space to grow than a mixed diet of cereals and 
meat • hcm.c increajiod density With the use of 
less primitive methods of cultivation and the appli¬ 
cation of manure and machinery, the output of rice 
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coiiUl 1 a‘ C')nsi<l< rai'Iy unproved, but the peasant 
cidtivalurs ,ire < oii^t-rv ative and lolli to <lei)art 
fnjin inuncitiorial precedvnt A variety of rice 
known as hill lur ;;iowj. uiultT cooler conditions in 
a (Irar soil .it 'kv.itions of several thousand feet, 
but IS III I oiiip.iratu’flv small importance 

UH K i»api:k. -A smooth, wlntc pajier made in 
the J-.ast fiom the pith of the Paista Araha 
papyriferte. a ticc pecuhar to the island of 
I'onnosa. It is inudi used for making artificial 
flowirs ,ind foi r<‘<civing i olonred drawings 

iUDKU.—Any stdtement that is added at the 
end of a dociirneut, com ernmg some special reconi- 
meiulation which arises out of the subject matter 
dealt With m the document itself It also signifies 
some claiis<- added to a resolution or a verdict, 
itlfi.—(See Kigging ihe Market.) 

KI(;(d;i{S A.M> Rl^>KKS.— i This IS a 

name derived fiom the rigging of a sliij), and is any* 
thing horn lli<- hull to llio maslluad, but lu tin se 
d.i)s the iiggei’s woi k is m connei tion with a vessed 
loading oi disidiarging cargo, dry docking, and, in 
fai t, anythin}; lomiei ted with shipping win le rojn s 
are usi. d . t fiat is to say, si)li« mg. st i ving oi knotting 
of ropes Rigging is mainly »onneit<-<l with sailing 
ve-.s(ls, and witli the ad\'< nt of sleamsliii)s the 
btisiik'-'S lias gusitlv dei lined, until now llieie is 
not one-tenth of the iiggiiig refjuiie<l that was 
foimeily tlie (.ise uheii '-lapping was done soji jy 
by means ol tin- s.nhng \ess».l 

Jiunurr'i J h-'se- ai e I he i i cws of vessels i ngaged 
for a voy.ige only, known <is a “ inn ” Kuimei s ai <* 
paid an agieed sum loi the run d he lunnei is, of 
(ourse, a saihn, and may hold a iiosition fiom 
<a[)l.iin to ( abm boy, but by the teim ‘'iiinnei " 
IS geneiallv undoistood eiilar deckhaml oi hre- 
man do illustiate tin* subgit, we will take tlie 
case of a sinp wliuli has been sold at Ncwt.islle 
loi d<divii>' lit l.oiidoii to undergo tlioroiigli o\-er- 
hauliiig ami jxissiblv lelittmg A chav would be 
takem oM boaid at Newi.istle at an agreed sinn to 
take till- vess(d to London, ami as soon <is slie 
was beitlied .it' the iatlei pku e the tun would 
bo linished, and, < nn^< <[ui'n( iv, the inniieis’ 
umloitalving would be at ,iii end 

Anolhei iluty wlm h i oim^s undoi the c ategoi y of 
runnels’ woi k would be if a vessel has to la- moved 
fiom om* il<K k OI h.u bour to anotlu-i, in v\hu li <, ase 
the iimiuis aie p.ud .it .in agiecd sum [>ei tide, if a 
lid.il li.nl>oiir Ins to be m-eoLiab d 

UKRJiNfJ TIIK MARKKT.—Ilus is a term winch 
IS usi'd to denote the forcing up or down, by means 
of ni.inijiiil.itioiis of the ijuot.ition, of ciit.un 
se<uri(v, legardless of its meiils It is often done 
in niucfi the s.unc m.inner as is dcseiibod iimlci tfie 
luMding of CoKNEPs group of individuals may 
ariangc- seirelly to ])iiii h.ise tlious.mds of shaies in 
a partK ul.u company, in muIi nninner as to («uisc 
uiiMisjiec (mg de.ileis or sjteculators to sell a larger 
nnmfiei than llu-v posmss , then suddenly to insist 
upon delm-iv, and to foue tluc price.- up to an 
enoimous level, tfu- nnh.i{)py sc-llers being plasti¬ 
cally <it tin- nu-H V of llie ” iiggeis '' hmh c.isc'S as 
this, VIZ, of 111010 shares h.iving been purch.i.sed 
than (“xisted, have a'lually occurred A market 
ng need not, howcvei, go to tliese lengths ; such a 
group of spi-cuiatois .is is here referred to might 
make aii.ingemeiits with laigc- holdc-is of the 
security not to pait with their holdings, and by 
continued punh.ises might i ausc a slioiL.ige .siifh- 
cient to put U[i the jni<e of the sliaies veiy con¬ 
siderably. when they sell their holdings at a big 


profit. Or a " ng ” may take the shape of a 
fictitious value being put ujion shares with the 
mtc*ntion of inducing the general public to come 
in and buy them at the enhanced price 

RIGHT OF MKETING. —There is no statute in 
English law expressly conferring the right of per¬ 
sons to meet together, 'lhat right, securely estab¬ 
lished in our constitution, flows from the rights of 
personal freedom and of free speech laidclown in a 
senes of dcs i^ions by the courts of law. Provided 
he does not infiinge the publie law or auyo?ie’s 
private rights, e.irh single imlividual has a right fo 
come and go wheie ho pleases and to say what hc‘ 
plca.scs. Ihe right of meeting is simply that right 
of the -Single individn.d c-\cri isccl bv a number of 
individuals logellier at llic same time , though in 
ccrt.un cases the permission of some authority 
may be requiicd It is true lhat sucli collective 
exercise of the right involves a much greater 
n.sk of untoward legal consequences than the 
individual cxeicisc of it, but that is merely 
incidnibil . 1 In- 11 gilt—mdividii.illv .ind ( ollc ti \ c-lv 
—IS much the same, though more c^ircunispcclion is 
needed in one case than m the othc-r. 

'Ihe first necc-ssary consideration rcs[)e(ting a 
meeting is whether it is a lawful one A meeting 
may be for an unlawful j)uipose, <ind. llu-iehire, 
entiiely unlawful ; or it m-iy l»e for a lawful purpose, 
and only becomes an unlawful inc-etmg by reason 
of that puijcose being cairied out in an unlawful 
fa.sliion. borne meetings aie made unlawful by 
statute, such as those wluch constitute illegal 
(lulling, and (»peii-air meetings held near \Vc:st- 
minstei to ]>ctittoii Parliament 'i'hcrreaie various 
other st.itutes dealing with iiots ami cognate 
m.itlc'is Generally, as to imlaw'ful assemblies, sec 
Assembly. 

A lawful meeling m;iy be held mdoois or out-of- 
cloois, and in any [> 1.0 c; ubje t to considerations of 
orderliness, ami piovuled it does not infimge public 
or pijvate iiglits or loe.d bv-laws We will dcxil 
biielly with each of these lonlingcmics— 

I'list, .IS to Orderliness Notlung must be done to 
cause a bii.idi of the jK-acc-, or that will cieafe in 
tlie minds of noi m.il persons .i le.ason.iblt- fear that 
sueh bre.u h of tlie peat e will le^ult Ami'eling, 
howevci, if held l.iwfully lor a lawful j*uipos(', i.-^ 
Hot uul.iwlul ni'-relv bei ause it in.iv e.\>ile olhci 
|>eisous to act unl.iwlullv, but giosslv 1o juinokc- 
Ie.isoiiable p(,‘ 0 {)lc- is cciLunly an .dnisc: of the light 
ol meeting 

Sc'(()nd. as to Fuhlic Rights. 'Hicm- miml not be? 
inlcihic'd wilii. .is i'V obsttiulmg the lo.idw.i) oi 
otlic-i p.iss.igcr which the j)ubliL h.ivi- a light to use, 
or bv c aiming any othc-i common nuis.ime, sm ii as 
noise 

'J'lnrd, as to Rrhillo Rights, 'ihe me<-lmg mmt 
u-sped these, .iml nc>t commit anv tic-.pass upon, 
or mill! V lo, piivate prequu ly I'mlc-i llus head may 
be im-nlmiied the <pn siloii of s!.uutei, wlii' h .iJlCcts 
the mdivuUi.ils forming the- meeting in the case ot 
meetings iccjuued to be held by law, sm li as those 
of local nulhonties and public com]'.imes, si.ito 
merits by [u-isons wlu> h.ivc a duly to be present 
aie piivdeged, not absolutcdy as Paih.imentai v 
spccehc's aie, but so long as the oec .-rsion is not 
maliciously abused At meetings not held in j>ur- 
suance of'law, there is no privilege, and sjjcakers 
mav be called lo account foi their utteumces 

Fourth, as to local Ry-lftWS. Rcx-ti nirons and 
eonchtrons as to meetings, particularly (>pen-air 
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meetings, aro sometimes imposed by local authori¬ 
ties in their by-laws, and these shouhl be obeyed^ 
It IS true that such by-laws, or some of thorn, may 
be ultra vires, but it will probablv only be by 
costly proceedings tliat a legal declaration to that 
effect can be obtained. 

We will now consider the respective rights of the 
convcneis of a meeting, and ot those attending it 
or desirjig to attend it. The conveners ol a meeting 
which IS held on private prennses, whether owned 
by them or tcinporaiily lured for tlie ]»urpc)se, have 
'entire and sole coutiol of the procee<hngs and as to 
whom tliey will allow to be present Anj one attend¬ 
ing central y to their w'lshes is a tresp.is^er, and mav 
be dealt with accoidingly. Those who have been 
invited or allowc<t to enter are only there on sulfer- 
ance, whuh may be withdrawn »it any time, and 
even those wdio liave paid for admission may be 
re<juned to leave, their only remedy being an d<. tion 
for damages. 

A meeting held m a public jilaic is on quite a 
dilleicnl footing, as. of course, the convcncis liave 
no better right to occupy the sj'ot th<ui aiiN’om; else 
who may care to go Iheic Indeed, they arewoisi' 
olf, seeing tliat they are moi c likely to be licid 
responsible for any wrong done by the ineeling 
1-A-oiybody is ftee to altent) siuli a nirctiiig, but 
proceedings may be taken under the Public Meeting 
Act, 1908, against anyone seiiously distuibing it 
ihat Act IS <in impoit.int luldituai ((lom some 
points of view, perhaps, an unne< ess.Luly .stioug 
one) to tile safeguaids of the light of meeting It 
makes it a legal olloncc to distutb a lawful public 
meeting for the purpose of ]irevcnting (he tians- 
aclion of Its business If the meeting is a polilu al 
one dining an cha'tion, (lie pnnislmu'iil, on (oii- 
viction, IS speu.illy sciious, as it iiu liidcs dis- 
iKinchi'icment 'Ihe Act (overs 0 ])en-aii meetings 
ccjually willi others 

IIa\tng regaid to possible liy-laws and (ptestions 
of tiallV-, (onveniencc, and < nstum, it is ah%a\s 
luglip' dcMiable (o (oiiMiIt the iinli'c beli»re 
arranging an open-air meeling. and to follow tlicir 
ad\Rc, except on thire very spc'Cial occ.isions 
wlien (lie public right (a meet at some particnl.ir 
spot is bung as,sertccl .end tested m the lace of 
the antliniDies 

1 he I’l i ss ha\ <• no better i ight to attend meetings 
than the jnibln , unless, of i out se* liiey are in \ ited, 
as liny geiniallv are J5ut wlietlicr expressly 
niMttd Ol not, they *ue nsuallv welcomed and 
tlu ir ( on\ eni( Ill c‘ spu laliv provideil fi;r. 

llie (jmslion ol lhe*ught of meeting soinelinus 
aiises ill conruition with a poiiular [n<jtesl against 
the ^ lo-.ing (U' a iighL-cd-wav Sueh .i i^otest nsn.dly 
l.ikos a mou' active form tlua a simiile gatheung 
and speci lies (U lemonstiancc those pu-sent pi<i- 
cccdiiig lo leniove the ob^li«ction Wlnlc in the ,e 
ioc.d disputes the popiiJai ontbiiist is olleii in the 
right, and, indi^d, m itself a If oi < Is some ] m ool oi liic 
leahty of the njjht sought to be pie-.eivid, this is 
not alvv.iys so, and (in; demonstratoi s must lake 
(lie iisk of being held lo be ties]>asseis and li.ible 
for damage. Assuming, however, that an estab- 
lislied 1 ight-of-\vay li.is been wionginlly < losi.'d, it 
IS not unlawful lor an assembly of persons lo pioi ecal 
to the spot and break down the obslructnai, pro¬ 
vided they ilo so peaceably, m an ortJerlv iasliion, 
and without causing fear to otliei persons, {bee 
ASSI MBLY ) 

HlfillT OF SK —By international law (q v ) 

a belligerent has a right lo captuie the private 


, property *of an, enemy at sea. And tliis remains 
the general rule m spite of many strong protests 
against the right and the efforts wlucli have been 
made to pul an end to it. But if the goods arc on 
board a vessel wliicli does not lly tlic thig of the 
oneinv, the light ol captuio does not arise unless 
the goods are contraband of war {q v ). » c , generally 
s|>eaKmg, sncli goods ^is mav be nlihsed for the fur- 
tliei.incc of hostile entcipn.ses In onler to prevent 
am breach of mntMhtv luUs, .i bclligeient is per¬ 
mitted to visit iiieuhantmeii, no inatf* i under wfiat 
Hag tlie\’ .lie t! sing, .iiul to iiudve c ei t.iiii inciun les If 
tlu-ie R am suspu ion ol II1 egnlanl v thci c -1 lu'ii arises 
the riglit lo .search for contrab.iiul goods If the 
\ isit (>. the search is resisted, or if coiitiab.ind goods 
aie found, the vessel is bicnighl IxUoie a Brize 
Court ((/e ) lor condemnation. The inles as to 
seaich are far liorn uniforni, ami iii (lie past Great 
Bntam has claimed gieater lights Ih.in any other 
country. In turns of peace tlieie h no right of 
search, unless tliere is a siispicnm oi piiacy or 
sla\c-li.uhng, and also m connection with tho 
Noith Sea In.hmg boats, this lattci nglit having 
been agieed upon b\' the nuithcrn conntnes of 
F-urope m oidei to pul a stop lo what is known as 
” coopering,’' which is (lie illicit aling lu ''pirits 
amongst the l><.)als llicniselves. 

UKiUT OF WAV. - 1 his Is one of the most im- 
]>oilaiit of those [K'culiai lights poss<-ssrd by one 
j>cTson ovei the l.ind of anothei. Iciidwii by the 
name of easunents (qv). It means th.it by some 
means or othei the landowner has put liimself into 
MK.h a positac>ii that certain {leisons or the [lubUc 
geiieraiiy have cdd.uiied the right to |>ass over lus 
land 111 a cutiun chics hon. oi by a ccit.nii path. 
This iiglit IS gained eilhci by giant {q v ) oi by 
pi esciipliori (q V ) If it is by giant, tlic light is 
clearly defim-d b)- (he insliiunent cicattng it. If 
li)- piesuiption, the right is (d)(ameil, generally 
speaking, bv reason c»f ili«- way ha\mg been used 
by the public for .a uitam period without intci- 
inplion This is provided foi b .■ tlu* Bi esc iipticcii 
Act. If a laiiciowiu'i allows p. opl«‘ to pass ovc'r 
Ins lancls without hindrance for a [niiod of forty 
vcais, an iiuiefcnsible nglit (*f w.iv is g.unui , and 
it IS vri y riiliK nit to defeat a c.I.iini of a ngfil if 
Ifieie lias been an nuinteii upte<l c nioyimuit foi a 
puiod of tvveiilv years Apail fi'un fp.int or 
pri s( Iiplion a nghi of w.iy m.iy .uise fi <nil ms essily 
llins, il ,111 estate IS giantecl it) a pc i son and (In* 
c-sfat(‘ Is (oriiplelclv siiiionnrletl by otliei land, 
theie must be ;i right <>1 w.iy so (hat (he; ownei 
may reach lus own (s(al< 

HI.N.— (Sec‘ l•■oRI.I(,N \Iosi vs—J apan ) 

HlMf." • 1 n business m.d U I s a ring IS a lei ni used 
(<» sigitilv a eoinbin.ilion ol c.ipilalisls wlio liave 
toinbined Ictgc'lliei foi tiic' )>nii>'>S( of manilamuig 
tlie prii e of goods, w.ins, oi nu o Iiaiidise, ami also 
of slot ivs and sliarcs, t.ir above tin n teal m.iik<t 
value bv j'lc venting the n.itnial cionlalion of (lie 
same' 'I'llns. tin- siiai c s ol a p.n I n ulai joint slot k 
(onijiany may Ik hi great demand owing' to the 
success oi its siluiiies If the* sliarc lioldus, cjr 
the Vast niajoiity of them, < cnnlnne sc> as to withhold 
the sliares from tin; jnilihc, Ihc-deinainl will inrrease 
tt> siic h an extent that the: pric.es will bee c)ine intlatcci 
to an alinormal degiec*, and then only will the 
(ombinalion agree amrmgst themselves lo lelcase 
a portion of thur hohling and offer the shares for 
s.ile (Sec Trusts.) 

UKIT ,—Ihe c.ommon law misdc-meanour (q v ) 
of not IS constituted l>y thiee or more persons 
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assembling or being together and having (or their 
object tlic can)mg out of some unlawful or violent 
.'ut or the lanying out of some lawful act by 
unlawful means, e^. under circumstances of 
violence, tliir.its, tumults, etc. so as to create 
(error and alarm amongst the King’s subjects. I3y 
statute law, the Kiot At t, 1714, a not is constituted 
a felony, wIku twcIvM* or more persons unlawfully, 
riotoustv, and tumultuously a.-^semble togetlier to 
the disturbance of the j)ubhc peace for one hour 
.liter a f)io<.lamali<in has been made by the shcriR, 
under-slioiill, a jiistKc, or a mayor of the borough 
onloniig the assimtiied trowil to (hsperse. 

Piioi to the year 1886, when damage to proj»erty 
« as done by I inters, (he hundte<! ha<l to make good 
iIb' same, but now. by the hint Uamagi s A't, 
iSSh, all » hums for d.pnage must be madi' .igainst 
the poliee aulliuulics of tlic distint iii which it 

OCC1II s 

UOAI>.--A jilaco whtre ships can iide at am hor 
some (lislam e fiom the shore. 

KOADSTI-AI).—\ teim signifying the same 
thing as a i oad {q v ). 

UOIUIKKV.- -I his IS the otieriee of stealing from 
the person when the act is art ompanied by \ tolence 
or by the thieat of vndenie so lliat tlu- peison fioni 
whom the thing stolen is injured or jilarcd in bodily 
tear 'I he extreme i)onalty is penal seiyitude tor 
life, ami in lertaiu (as<s, but in the disiretion of 
the judge who tiies the olfender. flogging may be 
added as a piirushmeiil in ad<lition to impi isonment 

KOCIIKhM: SAI/r.--A sahne purgative, con* 
sistmg of tartrate of potash and soda, {<rc|iared 
from cream (4 (artai ami laibonate of .soda Jt is 
also known as Seignette's salt, having been <lis* 
coveu-d by a hochclie ajiolhcc.uy of that name 
towards the eml of the seventeenth century. 

KOCK SALT. —(See Salt ) 

KOIL—\n I’highsh linear measure of vS4 yards or 
KH leet. it IS nearly etjiial to 5 metres. In many 
[•aits mkI is used for pc>le or jiereh. 

ROIH’J, UODKK.— (See hOKLlGN Wl.IGHlS AND 
M I ASURI S- -Dl NMARK ) 

JtOLllK. —(See h'oKEKlN WfU.UT.S AND MF.ASi:RLS 
— HOl.I. \ND } 

lt()LL!.N(> STfX'K. -The supply (‘ngines, 
I ai I i.igics, ti lu ks, (ars, etc, j)osscssod by smh 
companies as railwa\s and tramways 

ROLLS, MASTKR OF THE. -(Sea Masli k of 
iH' Holes) 

ROOD. — In sujK-ilKial measuiement the r<xxl is 
the touitli pait ol an aire, ami contains 40 square 
jioles or perches, each consisting ,of 30^ squan^ 
yards Companng with the mctiic system, flic- 
lood IS shghtic' mo; c than one tenth of a hettaii-, 
or. tmsie exAi li\', it is e({ual to 0 10117 liectaie 

ROOT OF TITLE.— I'lic found.iiion liom wliuh 
every owner ('( land binld.s up his nglit to liold and 
retain tlu" s.ime Whenever dealings take phu c 
with regaid to land, by wav citht'r of coiuec'ance 
or of mortgage, the purc'haser oi the mortgagee*, as 
the case iiuiv be, desiies to bo KUivinccd of the 
natuie of the estate wlm h is being transfcricd to 
him, and of the perfot t title of his immediate 
transfeior Foi that rc.ison the deeds relating to 
the piojierty aie inspected, and it is almo.st always 
agreed that the tracing of the title or right sh.all 
fie deemed to commence with some specilied one. 
This deed is called the root of title 

Unless there is any agreement to the contrary, 
a purchaser of land is entitled to have a sati.sfactory 
hi.story of the property for the forty years preceding 


the date of the execution of the conveyance. 
In practice, however, a twenty years’ title is 
generally accepted as sufficient. 

By the Vendor and Purchascis Act, IS74. 
Section 2, it is provided as follows— 

“ Recitals, statements, and descriptions of facts, 
matters, and parties contained m deeds, instru¬ 
ments. Acts of Parliament or statutory declara¬ 
tions, twenty years old at the date of th^ contract, 
shall, unless and exccj>t so far as they shall be 
prove<l to be inaccurate, be taken to be sufficient 
evidence of the truth of such facts, matter, an^ 
descriptions,” 

Again, by the ConveyaiKing A<,t, !8Sl, section 3, 
s s 3, it IS provided— 

” A purchaser of anj- property sh.all not require 
the production, cir any abstract or copy, of any 
deed, will, or other dorunient. dated or made 
before the time prescribed by law, or stipulated, 
for the Commencement of the title.” 

In the case of the purrliase of leaseholds, the 
abstract of title (c/ v ) should always commence with 
tile lease itself, even though the lease has already 
bisted foi a period of over forty years (See Titlf. 

1>I IT'S J 

KOSEMARV.—T he liostnannus of!\ctnalis, an 
evcrgieen shiiib of fragrant odour and pungent 
taste, found in the Mcditcrranc.iii countnes, dud 
ciiltivati'd in English gardens 'Ihe essential oil it 
\iel(ls, known as oil of rosemary, is much used m 
juepar.itifins for stimulating the growth of the hair, 
ami IS also an important ingredient of Eau de 
Cologne ami otiicr jici fumes The spirit obtained 
from tin; twigs by ihstillation is cmployetl in 
pharm.icy to impart an agreeable odour to 
liniments, ointments, and plasters 
ROSE OIL.—(See Otto of Rosub ) 

ROSEWOOD.— A fragrant and \aluablc fancy 
\M)od. It has beautiful maCing'-., an<i is largely 
employed in cabinet-making. The best quality is 
obtained from tlie Dalbcrgta mgm of Braril. but 
liees of iJic same genus arc found in other tropual 
regions, especially in Hondiiias, J.imaua, and 
Burmah 

ROT.VRV EOPVINfi. (Sec Poit k'ai inc, ) 
KOTTENSTONE.—A soft, jiorous stone, con¬ 
sisting almost entiiely of silaa Jt is found in 
l)(ibyshiie ami South Wales, ami, wlien powdcied, 
is mmh used as a polislung <igent for metallic 
surfaces. 

ROTTOLO.—(See Foreign Wiights and 
MI'ASURrs—[C(,yi'r ) * 

RorULE.-- I'oRFiGN Monfvs— Russia) 
ROEOE. tJ cwcllers' rouge is a v.iricty of oxide ‘ 
of iron obtaifU'd by caliining cojqier.is It is a 
fine, dark re'l powflcr used f(»r polishing gold, 
sil\’cr, <ind spcrnlnm*metal The (osmetic which 
gives an aititni.il colour to the tornpiexion is .ilso 
known as loiigc. Toilet rouge »(^sisls of a j^re- 
p.iralion of Frciuh ih.ilk and some n'd (oloiiiing 
matter, such as carthamine, the dye obtained from 
sattlower (17 v ). 

ROUM.VMA or RUSIANIA. —Tins is one of the 
Balkan States, formerly composed of Moldavia and 
W.illachia, which, with Dobiuja, have since 1861 
foiined an independent kingdom. Ihe total area 
of Roumania before the war was about 53,000 s(iuare 
miles, and the population was about 7,0O0,OO0 
New territories of considerable size have since been 
added, notably Transylvania, a Utrge part of 
BukoMna, part of the Banat, and Bessarabia, and 
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the area and population are now about double 
what they were 

ReUeJ. Roumajii.i is not very elevated and 
conMSts mainly of a series of terraces w'luch '^lope 
from the mountains 

Productions* The soil is, perhaps, tlie richest m 
Europe, but the extremes of heat and colU do not 
allow it to be as jiioductivc as it would ft*? und<'r 
more ad^fentageous thmatio conilitions. Never¬ 
theless, it IS one of the most impoitant ^t.un- 
proftucinK countries, and there are extensive ciops 
raised of wlieat, maize, mulct, li.ules, r\-e, beans, 
and jwas. The country is also extrernelc rich in 
cattle ami sh(' 0 [> 'llie vine tloinislics. tiuiis are 
raised in abundamc, and the fojests aie a sour< e ot 
much wealth Minerals arc said to be \ei v plentiful, 
but there is little working of tluun, with the exeep- 
tion of coal an<l jH-tiok um. Salt is a State mo(io[K'l\. 
The otitput of Cl nde cul has increased moie titan 
ten-fold during the last decade 


received an authority to cxliibit them in connection 
with his trade. The penalty for an unaulhonsed 
assumption of the loyal arms (or arms so nearly 
resembling them as to be calculated to deceive) is 
/20 Again, any person is liable to the same 
}jecutiiary penallv who lalsely rcpiosent.s that goods 
aie made bv a {)erson hoKhng a royal wanant, (>r 
for the service of the King or anv member of his 
familv, or for a goveinnient depat tment. 

ROYAMIKS AM) UOVAIJV AfTOUNTS.— 

Mineial ltasi.->, in addition to stating the 
amount of rcnalty to be p.iid to thh landli>i'l 
per ton. usualiv contain a stipulation to the 
c‘ie(t tli.it a eeit.un mininiiini rent shall be 
paid to the lamllord m the early wars of the lease, 
when the rovalties aie of a sm.iller amount than 
sin h nnniimim lent Tlie loasi' geneiallv gives a 
power to the lessee to deihu t Irom subsequent 
rovalties m exiess of the inimimim rent the amount 
by uhieh the miniinuin rent paid in the eaily years 



Hallway (.onimunu a'lon is rapulK' unieasiiiL’, 
and there are now o\er D^OOO of line, nio^l ol 

It State-owiKvl 

* Towns. lyucharcsl is the capital, with a^popiilation 
cd SdS.OUO 

Cnilat: (72,(KHI), and /'hai/a ((>,s Odd) ar*' Danul.iaii 
port-' through which much iT thy tr.ide ot the i ounirc 
IS eairitsi on 

Other t(>wus am /’/oes/i (s7,dd(i) and ihii" a 
(•"'2.000) * ,,, ,, 

Jas<iy (70,000) is the old capital of Moldacia 
Mails arc despatched to Konmatua scvi-ral tinvs 
daiiv, and the time of transit is a little over 24 da>s. 

R()^:p._l-his IS the Scotch term for a sale by 
auction. (See Auction ) 

ROYAL ARMS, t'SK OF.— There is a keen 
•dcsiie on the part of many tradesmen to use the 
royal aims, as indicating that they have in some 
way or other obtained a kind of i>pei'icxl lestimonuil 
that their goc^ls arc of a superior character The 
use of the royal arms is forbidden unk ss the user has 


lias csieeckd the total amount of ro\ allies on 
nmicial laiied A time limit is often fixed also, 
juevi'iiliiig de<!u(lion of oviu pa\ nieiits wjien such 
aie of oldci date tlian the peinKl stated 

As icgaids the entiles iii the books, it will be 
iifiessaiv to put through the joiiinal ■ 

(/i) the amount to lie (iedi<<'<t t?) flu* lan<l]oi<l , 
(/') llu: amount to be d( luted to loyaltiCs 
iuiount, and 

(r) tile amount to be debit<-d or (redifed. as the 
case may be. to a ii.irmniim leiit recoverable 
.iC( omit 

l:\ample. A colliery (oni)>anv cnteis into a 
inmeial lease of a coalfiekl for a teim of years at a 
ininiinuni rrnt of /TOO ])cr annum, meiging into a 
rov'allv of Is per t'uj, anv txiess of mimnium rent 
ov’ci royalties dining l!ic first five j-cars of the 
lease to be rlediicted fiom Jutiire royalties in 
excess of the minimum The output in the first 
year is 700 tons, m the second year 4,000 tons, 
and in the third year 29,500 tons. 
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Tntries in Journal of Colliery Company. 









Dr. 


Cr. 


Royalties At count 

Dr 

l3S 

0 

0 




Minimum Rent Recoverable Account 


365 

(1 

0 




1 f} faindlord .. .. .. .. , ^ 





im 

0 

0 

I^oyalty of Is per ton on output of 700 tons ' 








I<o).;dties A<<ount 

Dr. 

200 

0 

0 

1 



Minimum Rent Recoverable Account 


200 

II 

0 


. 


To I.andloiil 





400 

0 

0 

Rtjyalty of Is jier ton on output of 4,000 tons. 








Royalties Account 

Dr 

I,47.S 

0 

0 




it) Minimum Kent Recoverable Account.. 





5«5 

0 

0 

To Lantiiord 





910 

0 

0 


Royalty of Is jicr ton on output of 29,500 tons 


^2,275 0 0 /2,275 0 0 


The eill I irs in 1 he | on t n.ll of thi; Colhel \- < * iinp.iiU 
will he .IS show n .il'i 'Ve 

Ihc casli panl (o the landlord would bo passed 
through the < ash hook and debited to his account. 
At the end of each year the amount ch.argcd to 
royalties .uiount would he tiansh^rrcd to the 
revenue .iciouiit It is to ho particulaily noted 
that tlu! amount sfanihng to tlic debit of minimum 
rent locovcrahlc .uaount will he treated as an 
ass( t will'll the final a< counts aie diawn up, if, 
_^3(>5 will he shown under that heading in the 
balance sheet at the; end of the first year, and j^565 
in the h.dance sheet at the end of the second year. 
When, .rflei seveial peiiodsof shortworkings. there 
oceiiis erne dining which the royalties on minei<'^l 
raised exceed the minimum lent, but aic not 
sutlicienlly laige to allow the total debit on imni- 
muni rent lOioveiabhi account to be deducted, 
theie will he cicchted to the last-mentioned aciount 
su(-h a sum only as wnll bring the amount due to 
the landlord down 1o the figure of minimum rent. 

UOVALTV. 1 Ik 1 c at e I hi ee sc uses in vv'lm h Lius 
word IS used. It denotes— 

(1) A payment made in the nature of rent by 
the workeis of mines to the ownets of the soil, and 
ViUics with tlio amount of the minerals raised and 
the prices obtained for the same. It is generally 
something in aildition to dead rent [qv.]. 

(2) A payment made liy a licensee to a patentee 
for the jiiivilegc of working the jiatent This 
payment .ilso genoially de[)ends upon the amount 
of the receipts obtained by the licensee 

(3) :\ ]>ayment made by a [}u!>liblu'r to an author 
foi the piivilegc'of publishing and soiling his books 
or other uoi ks 

KUlh—(Sec Forlign Wf.igiits and Mkasurf:s 
- Ron I’ r ) 

Hrum:K. - 1 hm impoitaut commeiiu.d jirodiict 
IS dealt with uiidiT llie heading of ('\ob u-iicKK 
Tile piiiK ip.d iuI'Im'I pioclucing paits of the woild 
arc shown on the- m,ii) gi\cn as .in insi t 

1‘ara lul'hcr licesgiow in ('e\lon witli great suc¬ 
cess A suitable einiioiiiiieut li.is also been loiiiul 
and laigeK utilised lu I he Malay I ’emiisul.c, Sumatra, 
Java, and to .i less extent m Indi.i J’.iia ruhhei 
tlirives m .1 moist < <|iiatoriaI i Itin.ili' and glows best 
near sea level ilu' c.istilloa or Mexiian lubber 
leqmtes U'ss moistuie .nid louei teinperaliiic's, and 
can thiive m poorei soil. It is cultivated in Mexico 


white laboiit is neither abiuiclant nor cheap as it 
Is in (■e)lon T..il>oiir is saved by the less trc'ijiieiit 
tapping of the latex which suits this trie 

In tlie West Indies tlieie are ijlantalioiu of lagos 
iiil'lici, and sc>mc other tiopnal lands h.ive made' 
a beginnirig witli one or other specie-, ot rubier 
tree 'I liere <ire postil,ihiics of gicat incicMse m 
rubber juoduc Lion 

iMoic' ttian luilf the wcnld’s supply of rubber i.s 
still from w lid soul( es l>M/d ccvei shadows all other 
countries in annual output loir infciioi m output 
< onies the t'oiigi') and the M.d.u i’emn^ula and 
Aic hipel.igo 

Itb'lIV. —One of the most jirccious gems It is a 
red, transparent vaiudy of corundum [qv). and is 
h.ardeT than every oilier mineral, excejT the 
diamond Targe, flawless rulues ate so rai e, that 
specimens weighing more tlian a carat are moie 
valuable than diamonds of the same weight 'Ihe 
t'cst rubies come from Hmmah Tliey liavc the 
bright red hue known ns “ pigcoii-biood " colrmr 
OtluT specimens of darker colour aie found in 
Ceylon, Siam, and China Rulm s h.ive been pro¬ 
duced artitic i.dly, but the aitificial stoni's, though 
of some use to w'atchmakc.Ts, aio ot very little 
value as gems, owing to their sm.illness and lack of 
bnlli.ince. Some large stones aio pioduced by 
" rec onsti lu’ling ” sni.ill ones. 1 his is ac< oinplished 
by means of fiismn, but the rc< oustnicted stones 
arc never flawless, and do*not f(.tch high })ri(.es. 

itDi:. —.‘\n evergreen herb of the genus Ixuia, 
indigenous }o South Tiiiope Its leaves have a* 
strong smell and a bitter taste. 'Ihc vcTttilo oil 
obt.lined from them was foiinerly used in medicine 
in the manufacture of an infantile remedy Icnown 
as svrnp of riic. 

lU <JS. -Coaise wcK'llcn falrrosjof vaiioiis sorts, 
of which some arc usi'<l as floor covenngs, while 
others aio of great s«‘rvKe as tiavellmg wraps, 
coverlets, etc In addition to suppl>mg the home 
demand, Great Biitain exports vast quantities 
an nually. 

JU'TE AltSOLL'TE.—Whenever an apiilication 
IS m.idc to a court c4 law ex parte {q v ) and a rule 
msi {qv ) IS granted, the case aftciwards comes on * 
in due com so for aigumeiit, and if the applicant 
makes out lus case, the nilc is made absolute, 
tliat i'., tiie provisional order first obtained is made 
permanent. 
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[fACSIMII.II of CONVIlVAHCfc OP RtVfcRSIOS IN PER IN FREEHOLDS tO A PURCHASER] 

THIS INDENTURE made the twenty-fourth day of October One 
thousand nine hundred and 

BETWEEN Edward Franks of Hill House Swanton in the County 
of Essex^Farmer of the one part and George Hills of 386 Bank 
Street Eaglestown in the County of Norfolk Banker of the other 
part 

WHEREAS under an indenture dated the first day of August One 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine and made between Isaac 
Jones and Leonard Martin the said Edward Franks is seised of the 
hereditaments hereby assured in fee simple in reversion expectant 
on the decease of Norman Owen of 84 East Street Shenford in the 
County of Suffolk Engineer free from incumbrances 

and WHEREAS the said Edward Franks has agreed with the said 
George Hills for the sale to the said George Hills for the sum 
of £5000 of the reversion and inheritance in fee simple of the 
said Edward Franks expectant on the decease of the said Norman 
Owen of and in the said hereditaments and it has been further 
agreed that the succession duty payable in respect of the said 
premises upon the* decease of the said Norman Owen shall be paid 
by the said George Hills and that he shall enter in^o the 
covenant in gelation thereto hereinafter contained 

NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that in consideration of the 
^aid agreement for sale and in consideration of the sum of £5000 
now* paid by the said George Hills to the said Edward Franks (the 
receipt whereof the said Edward Franks doth hereby acknowledge) ' 
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HB the said Edward Pranks AS BENEFICIAL OWNER doth hereby GRANT 
unto the said George Hills 

ALL THAT (describing the property in full) 

TO HOLD the said premises UNTO AND TO THE USE OF the said 
George Hills in fee simple subject to the estate for life of the 
said Norman Owen in the same premises 

AND the said George Hills doth hereby covenant with the 
said Edward Franks his heirs executors administrators and assigns 
that he the said George Hills his heirs executors or administra¬ 
tors will when and as soon as any succession duty shall become 
payable in respect of the premises hereby assured upon the death 
of the said Norman Owen pay and discharge the same and will at 
all times keep the said Edward Franks his heirs executors admini¬ 
strators and assigns effectually indemnified against the same 
and every part- thereof and all actions proceedings costs charges 
claims and demands whatsoever in I’espect thereof 

IN WITNESS whereof the said parties hereto have hereunto 

set their respective hands and seals the day and year first above 

« 

written 

• EDWARD PRANKS 




GEORGE HILLS 
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RULE NISI. — In many cases it is necessary to 
ajiply to a court of law. Renorally a Oivuional 
Court of the Court of Justice, to grant an 

order that a certain ]>crs()n. or a body of persons, 
as the case niav hc% sludl .show <aii^e wh\’ a cerf.un 
order shonkl not be made aeanist bun or them, 
llie ap])hcation to the Coui i is first of all m.ido 
ex parte {q^), and if siilluicnt laiise i>. slin\sn a 
rule, C)r or^cr, is Kianttd, wbn h is tailed a jule 
i;iit bctause of the wur<! iii the old foinis when 
tlie f.alin languac'' w.is used—file wt^rd " nnt," 
meaning “ unless "—tlie 'ignifuatue of the whole 
proccdiue being that llie oitler ashed for will ulti¬ 
mately be nuule effi* tive "unless’' good tauM' is 
shown to (he contrary When (he t ase is eventually 
he.ird the lulc is eilliei distduugcd or made absolute 
The jiriiu ipal e.ises m wlinh iiihs are applied for 
ai<; those wlm h refer to mandamus {q v ). i'robil>ilion 
(qv). .'t.' 

Kl I.l.SOI' SI rmOIIO’OI RT. Ihoa.lministr.. 

tion of justice -cvoiild be imjMisMtile. lio\se\et higll 
the st<i.nilard of l<uv si t up. unless a defiinie pio- 
cediirc' was ndopfesi to whnli ail litigants must 
Ct'nfoi m Const quenlJy tbei e have bt'en establislied 
for the High Ctniit {q v ) wluit arc Icnown as Rules 
of Court, and these aie si'tthd untlt-r Iht' authority 
o( the Judie.iture A' ts by a '-pc lal Rule Comrnittc e, 
a botlv < onsistiug cd t Ik I.oi il Cliam elloi. t he l.tinl 
Chief Justn e, the M.vstei of the Rolls, the IVesultmt 
of th'“ i’rc'bato. IhvoMe, and Atinmaify J)i\ision, 
four -vio pitas )ii(lge<, the I’li'.uicnt of tlie law 
S.ptnlc, one |>i.t(lising li.iiiistci, . 111(1 one other 
]K'r-.on nominated 1)\- tlie bold (It.untllor '1 he 
rules ;iie sublet f to r'ccioii ,iiid aio altcTcd to 
meet the \,moils th.ingiiig t lit iiinsl.nice s which 
iiat ui ally ai ise in < onne i turn wi tli the ad ministration 
('i the law Spenal rules cif jirocediire are also in 
tee for Si<)(Ian(I d he eminty courts likewise aie 
under a similar kind of nrdin.im'e as to (he <ulmmjs- 
tialioii of their jui isdiclioii 1 liese county court 
rules are fiarncsl b)- livi' cuinty court judges who 
are spe< lallv selected for the woik, ami are allei 
wai ds appioc'cd [)V tIn' Rule' (h niinit t'-c <'f 1 lu High 
t.'i Mil ( and the 1 owl i ha n. elli .r ) 'n/e ( oiii ts (y i ) 
wtmh all ■'C I up b\' '''t.itule on tin' tMilliitak ol 
Wat are "i ) \ ci in >1 by llie a.I I h i/e ( oiii (s \< I s 
if ISi'l lops iiinlei v.hnh iiihs of piotcdiire .lie 
’ lined .1 ^ in t In- ( .1 o- <j 1 rii hei ccMii 1^-- ot law I he 

I,;h - m loo < .lie ih. of U>l I 

IUblN(-S. - - J he ( h.iii m.in at < ')m|'anv meetings, 
altiioiigli eiilMisted witli \-ei V gieat powers, cannot 
exon 1 -e those powcis in ;^i aibitr.iry manner, nor 
m toiilr.ivc ntion of tlie rc'gul.itions, st.itut'iiy and 
otheiwise (in< liidmg lliost; contained m the; com¬ 
pany's ailnles of assov i.ition), wlii'ii g(*M rn .sin h 
meetings lbs iiilmg-. mu'-t in.'C'er ojtpress a 
rninoiitv nor sinU- h'gitnnate disc icsion, lull should 
always be givc-n with strut iinfcnitialitv II is for 
him to dcule to what extent an\' motion or 
amendment wliu lt*mav be luouglit foiward, conus 
witlun the sc.ope of the business with which the 
meeting is competent to 'leal , luit he must e.xen ce 
Ins disc reflonai v power with e ’ddciablc caulioii, 
-Since if he rules out ol older any iiudion or amend¬ 
ment which IS I'elevant to the cpieslu'n before the 
meeting and within llu? slojx* of tlie (onc'eniiig 
notu e, any resolution adoi)tfd liy the meeting on 
due'll (jucstion will be inv.iliclatc'd in c.onsecjiierKi' 

1 he chairman will lose neither dignity nor the con- 
fufence of the i^eotmg by gi\nig an exjilanalion for 
any ruling which it is apparent is leseritcd by a 
section of those present. 'Jhis docs not, of course, 


mean that he should enter into any disiussion on 
(he sulljeet , Ills tellMlks should be i oriliiud (0 
a simjile statement in justil'u'ation cT his decision. 
It IS the chairman’.s duty to declare the f.ite ol any 
motion or amendment which he' lias juit lo the yotc, 
and in this i ounce lion it will ix' useful to cpiotc 
Serfurn (M (s s tt) of the Companies (Conscilulation) 
.\c t, IbOS. wluth pioviiles tiiat ' 

"at .any meeting at wliuh an extiaoidinary 
resolution IS submitted to be p.issed ui a special 
lesoluium IS submitted to be p.issi-d m coiifnined, 
a dec iai .ition of flu' < ban man f li.it the i i-solufioii 
IS c ai lU'd sli.ill, unless .a pcdl is dcin.uuU-d, I'c c oii- 
I lusi\ c; ovideiu e of the f.u I, witlu'Ut ) m c'ot of (he 
i.iimbcT or jiropoilUMi of the ct'tc's nsonled in 
t.U'Mii ol Ol ag.un'--l ilu 11 •.'bitI'Mi ■’ 

Ihe fcuc'goiiig gives tile < h.iimi.ui .in .iiithoiity foi 
his ruling with regaicl lo (hi* \otiiig by show if 
h.ands on .a special or extiaoidinai \ lescclulU’ii whu h 
c.annot be disjnited, piONuded ho c.oiifini s Inniself to 
the bare statement tli.it the resolution has Icein 
larned, Irut in a case where the «li.iiim.in gave 
the number voting eac li way and it w.is .ippaieiit 
from the figiiies tlial the* tesolution li.ul not bi'eii 
<. an led by the re<iuisi(e m.'ijoi ity, iIum ourts dec ided 
that the c liairman's clocKuatum was not, under the 
ciu'umsfaru es. to be considered as i on* liu-ive, and 
the lesolution w.is set aside 

I'he c li.ui man may be c ailed upon to give a ruling 
on m.uiy occasions duiing tlie comse of tlie jiro- 
( ei'dings at a mc'etiiig Hesules (lie instaiu es .ilrcady 
mentioned, the following may be cited-- 

'1 o settle some points of older, c t; , spe<il<er not 
conlining liis remarks to tlie cpieslion la fore tlie 
meeting 

To determine who .shall .addn'ss the meeting 
(more than one fieison ha\irig risen to sjieak at 
tiic same time) 

To dc'cule somi* incident.il c|m‘s(ion, sn< h as 
whc'ther or not a poll h.'is been j u oj>ei Jv demanded 
lUIM. —An aideiit spiiit, of wliu h flu.* best 
cpiahfy is made by fernieiiting' aiuk "hstillmg lane- 
siig.ir jiiiM' jam.m a rum is well-known for its 
eXM c, .and Denniara and M.iihnupie also 
piodiice goo'l ipialities Various inferioi gi.idcs .tic 
prepaieci fiorn ihe skimrnmgs of tlie sugar jeans 
aiul niola'-ses, oi fiom iiud.issc's alone 'I'lu' T'lcjich 
pio(liu't IS obf.ime'l frcMM lu'tioot sugar molasses, 
.iiid IS \’ery uuw'holesoinc Ibini owc's its <hirk_ 
( oloiir to flu* addilirui of laiamel or biiint sugar. 
It IS sometimc-s liavouied watli pine.a['ple or other 
fruits 1 lu' aviTage streiigtli of the genuine sjanl 
Is about 40 per cent, over-jaoof, but in I’.nglaiid an 
.irtif’u i.il pioduit IS often sc»ld, i.onsistmg t>( silcnl 
spirit, with an admixture of a'(to ctla) ami other 
ingiedu'nts A sjaiit known as “rum es-seiu e " t.s 
pie]iaii'<l in Italy, of wliiili Ilu- i!ii»( <ons(i(uents 
an* stiong spirit, suiplimic .u id, sPioh, amj a ctu- 
. 1 . id. " Kiirn shrub " is t lie mime c cii to a soi t of 
licjiieiir gcncially made <A luin, sug.u, and lime 
juice, but valuing with the luanuf.u tin (‘i 
Hl'M \ .NTA.- - ps'.e Rea MAMA ) 

,— Kunim.igmg is .in expression 
iise<l foi llie se.'iiclimg of a vessel by the oliuets of 
the Custom House to as‘c-it.un that no dutiaijle 
noi pioliibiterl goods aie comi.aled on boatd 

Kl .NMiNti DA \ S.— I Ins IS .1 (c I III ti'-c (I in c ii.irlci - 
mg to denotf,* consecutive days, mu hiding Sundays ; 
the ship, therefore, not being limited merely lo 
woikmg days 

RUN ON A DANK.—If from some (.ause or oilier 
theie is a fear entertained by (lie dcjxisitois of a 
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bank that there js not a certainty that the bank 
will be able to meet all its liabilities, either by the 
repayment o{ the money dej>osited with it or by 
cashing its own notes (providing it is a bank of 
issue), each depositor becomes anxious to secure 
cash at the earliest opj>ortunity and so avoid any 
loss. When tlic demand for repayment is made 
by a large number of depositors, and a great con¬ 
course of them assembles at the bank itself, there 
IS saul to bo a " run '' upon it Sometimes the 
fcais arc utU rly groundle.ss, and yet the bank may 
be pl.i.iMl for a tunc in a position of considerable 
(lif/H iilty, owing to the fact that it may be compelled 
to realise its se<uiiii<-s at a great loss. Hut now, 
owing to the fact that there is such close intcr- 
coui^<- l)ctvvi;en vaiious banks, if it is positively 
known that the solwnty of any Cbtablishinent upon 
which a run is being ina<lc is beyond tioubt, assist¬ 
ance is fieely given from outside banks, and the 
possible lo'.s IS re<Iuceil to a minimum In the 
abseiue of such certainty, however, a run on a 
bank is generally a prelude to its utter rum. 

UIJPKK.—(See Fokmon Moneys—Ceylon, 

India, Maukiiius) 

iwvhK papi:k. -T he name given to the 
enfated pajH-r (qv), or ]'toini^sory notes of the 
Indian GoveiiinuTit riic dividend, oi interest on 
the Rupee I’.vper is paid by drafts p.u.ible m India, 
which are ot)faiiieii citluT l)y tlie judder of the 
promissorv notes presenting them at the India 
Ollu.<‘, Hank of Fngland, or by having the drafts 
posted to liim by tlie If.mk 

The accrued dividend upon most stocks and 
shares IS im hided in the j>ri<‘c and belongs to the 
piirdiascT, but in the case of Rupee Paper it is not 
taken into tlu? pin<‘ and therefore re()uire.s to be 
paiil over by the puri baser to the seller in addition 
to the pni'haso piice 

'live notes are called “ enfaoed paper" because 
they bear an announi ement on the face that the 
interc.st is payable by draft.s to be obtained at the 
Hank of Fngtard. 

The notes can be converted into stock at the 
India Otlice. Itank ot Knglaru! 

UUUAb DISTUItT COUNCIL. — 13cfore the rural 
distint cminul was created, the local authority was 
known as a lural sanitary anthoiity, and wn.s 
managed by a local bo.ird of health under the 
various statutes whuh contain the law of public 
health Power was given to the Loi al Government 
Board to i reate a distru t for jnihlic health pm poses, 
and to ii'ur<Mse ot dimimsli tlie number of members 
of the io al l>oar<i The ]H“rsons appointed on tlie 
local boaiil of liealth were mu<h the same as those 
now elected on the lural disttut coumil dhe 
legislative inacluucry has changed, but Aits id 
Parliament h:\- c not yet -.hanged the fundamentals 
of human naliue 

The Twofold Duty of the Coiinelllor. In iSttd an 
Act was passed to make furthci piovision for local 
gov('inment in Icnglaml ami Wales Ihis Act put 
into the hands of the elcvtoiate the management of 
every patish, and eveiy rui.d and urban distn- t in 
England ami Wat<‘s. It reipiiics tb.it a guardian of 
the poor shall lx* a paioihial ek\lor residing within 
the union, ami (hat women, inanied or single, may 
be guaidians 'I'lic guaidian must be elci ted b) the- 
piuoiliial elcttors of his paiish I'or every rur.il 
sanitary district there sli.dl be a lural tlistnct 
coiimil, whose <!istru.t shall be called a rural dis¬ 
trict The ch.airman of a luial distiict council 
becomes a justice of the peatc during the year in 


which he serves the office. The councillors for the 
rural district must be elected by the same parishes 
as elect the guardians, and the number of councillors 
for each parish must be the same as the number of 
guanlians The district councillors of any parish 
in a rural district shall represent the parish on the 
board of guardians. Consequently, when a rural 
district councillor is elected to his offic^ he serves 
in two capauties: One ilay he attend/a meeting 
of the ruial district council to settle the ordinary 
affairs of his distint; another day he atfend-^ 
as a guardian of the poor at the offices of the 
union. 

J he rural district roiimillor must be a parochial 
cici lor of a parish within liis union, or he must have 
resided withm the union duiing the preceding twelve 
months. He will be elected by the }>aro(hial electois 
of his parish 1 he term of office of the rural distric t 
councillor is three years, and one-third of the 
number goes out of office on April 15th of each 
year. The rural district council may elect its chair¬ 
man from outside the membcis of its own body 
Every rural district council is a body corporate 
by the name of the district council, with the 
addition of the name of the district. The council 
has pcrjictual succession, possesses a common seal, 
ami may hold land for the purpose of it. powers 
and duties 

Diitios of Ihe Council. The following powers were 
transfeircd to the lural distru t conm-ils at their 
(.reation ; All the powers, <liities. and liabilities of 
the old rural sanitary authority, and of the old 
highway aulhority or Inghway board The powers 
of the rural district coumils as to highwa)S are: 
To survey the highways within their district, to 
make new roads, to coiistrm t or adopt public 
budges, to under t.ikc the repair ami maintcname 
of (.ounty loads ami county budges on behalf of 
the (ounty councils Where a road is liable to be 
repaired by a private iKison w’ho fails to do his 
duty, the uirtd dictuci coiimil will <!<> the woik 
ami r<‘Cover tlie cost from the ow’iici. 'iiic ]>o\vers, 
duties, ami liabilities ol in ban .s.uutaiy authorities 
aie entiusted to riiial distiut couikiIs, those 
powers are: 'Ihe regulation of baUehou'.es, dairit“'>, 
(.nw-sheds, dwellings foi the jioor, halhs ami wash¬ 
houses, nv<T conservancy, scwci's aii.l <lrains, ])ubhc 
convcnieiKCS, Si avenging ami (.leanung of slieets, 
the nuiking of by-laws, tlu' abatenuiit of j)nl)hc 
nuisances, the provision of water sujurly, insjiection 
by means of medical and other olfKers, the regula 
tion ot offensive liades, the provision of hospital 
for infectious dise.asc, tlie execution of the orders o 
the Mmisti} of He.ilth in (lie case of cpKlomK-., thi 
regulation of slri-ets ami buildings by imcnis d 
by-laws, regulations .is to lighting, public j'lcasun 
gioiinds, markets, and slangiitci-houses , tin 
<i])poinlimuit of e\e( ntivc officers , the fixing of tin 
rural distiict Kite and tlie power of borrowing U> 
distmt purposes, the ]irepaiat«>n of accounts t< 
be audited hv .i GovunmenL auditor -tliesc diitie 
ami m.inv others must be undertaken by the rura 
lIlstiKt COUlKlI 

Other duties aic the piotection of rights of way 
rights of common and roadside wastes, lor wIikI 
pm pose legal action may be taken if necessary. 
Certain powers of granting licences, whu h used to 
be in the county justices, aic tiansfcire-l to rura. 
rlistiKt coumils. e ^ , the licensing of ganginastcrs, 
grant of pawnbrokers' certificate.s, luenccs of 
dealers in game, passage brokers, emigrant runners, 
abolition of fairs or alteration of the days thereof. 
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execution of the Petroleum Acts, and infant life 
protection. (See Local Government, Town 
Council, Urban District Cou.ncil ) 

RUSHES*—Various species of Juncus, with 
round stems, used for in.ikin' duur bottom^, 
baskets, and infoiior luts for cxpoit.ition to China. 
Candle WK ks arc also made from the pifli of eeitiun 
rushes. Thoiigli this I’emis ui plants abounds iii 
Great Pn%in, theie ate large importations from 
Holland iind other I’tiropean comiltics, as the 
humf supply IS not sulln lent to meet tlie demand 
RUSSi — IVsiflon, Ami and Population. Iho 

KiisMan Lands, llu’ ^eennd greali"-t in the world as 
regards aiea, ^t^ct(ll liom tlu' hallK Se i to the 
Pacihc Occ.ui, and from do' north latitude (o the 
Arctic Ocean I'hec ouiijn tlie (aslmi part ol 
Liiropc, and the northern .mil »<niial iryums fd 
Asia Their ;\u.i i-. rip|ii(>\inial(‘lv N,70U,IH»U s.piai<' 
miles, and tlieir jM'pulation 1S<U)()(),0(10 or aj>]iro\i- 
mately 20 to tlie s<ju.iu- iiuh' liuluded in thi* 
Russian Lands are 1-inland, I’ol.ind, tlu“ Ukr.unr 
.ind l.ithunnia (desenla-d in del.ul i l-'ewliere), .irid 
the following ilie JkdslieviU fM.ajoril\) aieas in 
ducting the fornu r governim'iits ot Tfloigiad, 
Olonetz, Novgorod, Tver, Snudensk, iM»)^cow, Tula, 
Kia/an, Vladimii, Yaioslav, X'ologd.i, Rostioma, 
Nijm-Novgurod, Kazan, \'iatliaand I'c-im , Siberia, 
North Russia (\i(iian,gel an<l Mniinan.>li:) , Die 
KaUic Republics—-Latvia ((outland and Livoma) 
and Esthoiiia , the l)on Republic, the Daghestan 
KelMililic . the A/( rb.iij.in Uepiiblie , tli«‘ lb jniblii. 
of (h-oigia (t hr foil m 1 govci n nu lit ^ of'(iliis, Kub.ns, 
b.li/avetpol, Idkuand Iviiv'ii). tin IGiliaii Rejmt*- 
hf , the '1 .11 tat - Ikishkii l\ipiil)iu (ilir toinni 
gov( I nnicrils of s.ini.ii a, I'la ant) < iroiibiug) , tlx- 
!<('public of W li'ti' l \iisM.i (Du foi nil r govc rniueiit s 
ot Minsk and Mo^hil.-v) , Du- laiuida .ind 1 en-k 
Republics, ■md Russian linkc'taii 

IddDD'h: \ \ RLSSl \ AM> C ARC \MA l-'iim 

peaii Ru'Sia has the \ii(u (liaau on the noitli, 
'Sweden, tlie Lull ii St a , (ici man v, ( /ci Ilo-Slovakia, 
ilungaiv and Kinnania on tlir west, tin Uku k 
'sea. Sc,i of A/ov ami (am.mils Moun (,ini •. on tin- 
-.ouiti . .iml 1he(.is}.ian S>,i, lliu Lia! Mount.nils 
and the I lal Riv t j on tin i ,ist Its ,if (.1 (nu 1ml I 111 ; 
('i( am asia) m atioiit ‘JontidOo -.ipiaic nitlcs ami 
Its popiil.ttioii .iboiit I s(MI0O,0()(l, luo ihiids ol 
whiili Is I oiu riiiiali d in I'olami. lim M-nttai 
industnai area, ami the .leiii iiliinal*'' bhu k lands " 
CuaKt l.ilie. 1 Im < oast line consi-,|s iii.inilv of tile 
shoKs of lieu inland sr.is I Im While Sea, tlm 
Ulack SiM, tlic S( .1 of Azov, the ('.Tspi.m Si-a, ami 
the Ikdtn Sea In I'ouijiftrison with it. vast ari-a. 
Die eoa.sl line- is (‘Xtieinelv shoit, and .tnoflui great 
^lisadv.intagu to the counli\ is t!u ku k ol hai ['oms 
ice fi(v all tiu \iai i.aiml Most of the haiboiirs 
.u'e Mockcil by u .• in winlii . even lhc>sc-ol fab.ui 
.md (Idiss.i .irc dost d jn the iiiiddle of scveie win¬ 
ters Russia h.is ni.idc c Ifoits to vvUmi its teintorv 
westw.ud into th^ Li.dlc.m countries, and eastw.nil 
.m<l soulliward into ('hina, lo secure an iLv-fiec 
port on ,'in unpoibiiit si a but h.is lx eii uiisiieecssful 
Hiiihl. ivuropoan Russia m, in ttu“ mam, a vast 
undulating jilain, streliliing l,7(t() miles from nonli 
to south, am! S-Xkl miles from e.ist to west, ami m v< i 
rising above 1.2(H) ft m height 'the highest .in a 
of the mudi W(>rn Russian jiLitean is found in the 
^Valdai Hills (I. L'iO ft ). soiitli-wi st of I’ctrogiad. tlie 
culminating jxuiit of the ccnlr.il In-ll in winch the 
grc.it nveis rise In the east, tfu* Ur.iK rise to 
heights of ;k<)0(i» ft , and in the Crimea .ire the Vdiki 
Hills The Caucasus, in the south-rast. consist of 


ru.gged parallel r.uiges, well wooded m the vallejs 
and on the Muifluin .sKipes. .md with gl.icuTS ou 
Ihcir crests M.inv snnunits use t^i heights of 
17,(RIO ft . .ind Idbiuz attains .i heiglit of IS,-170 ft. 
lh(U‘ are fewv p.issc-s ovet tlu niounlains of the 
Cam.asiis, and all are dilliinlt Rima.i is well pio- 
\ ided with iiveis, i)ur the lontuu-nt.il n.itnic of the 
dnnatc .iflet ts the depth of tlm w atm, and tIu' long 
and severe wnilcis lender tlnm pi.iiti.alR list less 
lot immv weeks IJte rivers, Itowt'vii, .iie m-ecs- 
s.iiiK slow .md mivig.ilile .iml then lu-.idw.iteis t.ni 
otl»n be roiiiie., ti <1 bv .iititu'i.il w.tteiwavs I'our 
(b.mi.ige s\ stt in>, in.n lie dis| niguislu d (1) loihe 
Ikillie ilttw the \iva. \\<■^t^ln Dwina, Xn men 
.md \'isiii!,i , (2) to the LLu !v '■n ,i ilow tlm I 'nustei, 
Ibii,', Dnu-pei (1,200 miles), .md I k.in , (.1) to Dio 
Ca-pi.m hi'.i Ilow the Voig.i (2..t00 imh-s) and Ui.il 
(1,100 miles — in.mily As) Ou.) , ami (1) to the An tic 
Ocean Ilow the I’etehoia, Noithem Dwm.l, .iml 
(.)neg.i I'lnl.imi. in Itie nortli, is -.tmideil with hikes 
of v.irious sues, ottupvmg gl.u lei-foriiu'il nx Ic 
basin-, l.aki Sauna is .i tiipK' l.ikt', .md om' of Dio 
l.ugt'-,t m l-.moj'f L.ikes Om g.i and L.idoga lie 
lx lw(' (I the O III I ti| 1-1 Ilia nd .iml tlu' White Sea, .uitl 
till jiaiL of Die d<'pi( S-.UMI eNtmiiling between these 
inli'ts 'llie ( aspi.m Se.i i--, the l.iigi'.i ti.ilt-w.aler 
1,'ilcc m the wtuld , it w,m foimeily of mmli greater 
extent Its letn.iting w.iteis h iVf‘ Idt a desolate 
pt.im, whnh is b< low se.i-level, ,ind i. dotleil witli 
sli.d'.ow s.dl Like-. Much ol Die m.arsli land of 
baimpean Jbissi.i tonld be g.lined for m-eful lillag<3 
bv draining llu* Lnpei oi Kokiino sw.tniji has 
been paitially di.lined 

Cliiiiiite, Soils, itnd Natunil Regions. 'I lie chm.itc 
lias ,i \.ml r.mge, honi 1li.it of the An lit m the riorlli 
to th.il of tlu‘ " Meditm t.mean " in Die sDuth 'Ihu 
.mniial isoDieiinal Inns jiin, .is a rule, fiom the 
noilhweO to the sou (li-e.ist , so Di.il I’eliograd 
oil tile west, Mostotv in the ccntie, and S.im.u.i 
.md Oienbuig m the e.isi .ill h.ive the s.iine im <m 
anuii.il tcnipei.itiire ol 4 C (.'R) 2 ’ !• ) Iv.ist- 
vvard'- Die aver.ige aiinmil Irnii eialiiie deilmer 
i.ipidl)', .iml tins IS <,iuu(l by Die s(Vetit) of Dm 
Rns^l,ul \vmt( i, w hu h bre r)nu s moi e in ii ked as mu' 
]irixt<<ls (o tlu- east hpiMkmg gem i.illy, llm 
( tuna (I w itli tc w ( V( ( pi lolls is oiu of gu'at < \t i eines 
of tieat 111 siiiniiu 1 ,inii < <ttd m wml< i Moving, from 
wmt to i-.ist, the wint'is Ixioiiie lajudly colder, 
.md tlu' siimimis moder.ilclv w.unui , wiiile pto- 
eir.liiu' Iicjui souDi to iioitli the summers becemm 
i.i[jj<llv (oolii, .iiiil Die uiiitMs (uily modi'iatelv 
(old'i llie Riissi.'m winter sui(),isses that ol the 
' ))i mg wlu'.it n gion in I lie United hi ales m diii.it ion, 
.md lienee tlmre is ,i long period of sm,pended 
agiicullura! kilxmt -md ciilouirl ullem .s (m the 
l.iige [le.isanl popiil.ilion, .tml iro|>s of cjitick- 
npi'Ding jiroperiKs ate .i necessity Only in tlu- 
ino'-t souDic-rn .tml south castmi ic'gums of JDissm 
does Iho imiidier of ckvys with .i tempeiatuie lx low 
fiec/ing point, f.ill below ]l)0 In Noith-c-asl Russm 
D ie ram ami siiowf.ill combined ,ire about 2(1 in . 
in ( eiitr.d Russia liuy iiuuase to .ibovo 20 in , 
in the vast Russi.m stcjipts tlu y sink vvc-il imdei 
20 in , wlnle DiC' < aspian Depn'ssioii is thi' driest 
.md hottest legion m Ivuiopc l.ike every moun 
(amoiis ccuiriliv, (..mc.isia has a grc'at vanetv oi 
climates Northern ( .lucasia h.is a mild climate, 
the tc'inper.iture never falling below freezing ])omt 
in a great many pl.u es Trans-C.auasia ti.is the 
climate of soutimrn Italy , Die cast, howc-ver, sulfers- 
mucii from lack ol moisture, and irrigation is an 
abscjluto necessity J he sheltered vallcvs of tlu 
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Crimea opening to the south enjoy a " Mediter¬ 
ranean " climate The summer heat is a factor of 
prime importance to Russian agriculture 

North-west of a line which begins on the old 
Polish frontier and passes by Lake Ilmen and east 
of Lake Onega to reach Archangel, the surface of 
ICuropeari UusMa is marshy and lake-strewn, while 
the drainage is irregular These factors arc specially 
markfd in Finland All this belt was included 
withm the last extcuiMon of the northern ice, and 
IS covered with foarse gl.uial ilebns To the east 
and s(Mith-easi <.f the line lakes aic no longer pro 
Stmt, and Ihf arc.i. whuh was invader! l^y an earlier 
ice-sht'cf, IS (lot lit (1 uii h gl,i< i;d mat« rial which has 
been rtsiriangi d and soiled by tlowing water The 
limits of this s('<, 011(1 ai(M are given by a line which 
stalls fr')in tiie sources of the I'etcliora, rnxsscs the 
Volga at its goal bend noar Kazan, j)asses south 
of ^los((.\^ to 1 .' t, h i!k heiiri rtf the 1 )(“sna, and tlien 
turns m>rth• u <"-,1 into Poland I Ins <irea, whicli 
iiKlinle-i a v< i v l.uge jsart ol lanope.in Russia, .md 
th(' wholf of the Most.ow i«-gion, is paifi.illy frtrt -i- 
clad and ]).irtiallv rh.ircd Tin- arable lands <iie 
nf)t veiy leiliU' Soiilh and sontli-east of the line 
lacnlioiu'tl the laiul was m-vei n t'-(.ovcrcd, and is 
iHAV clot lit (1 with a lliir k, loamy soil, due appaienlly 
to wind-artioii In pkitr's the loam i-> miiigkal wilji 
plant clt'ltn-. ami fonns the famous \\ ht'at-prothicin" 
black seal {tiuruo^um) iA Russia ') he bl.it k sod 
IS a very nniloim ami tlelinite stnirture. anrl is 
estimated lu cover 2(10,000,000 ,u res The high 
proportion of org.inic matter (Ininms) m the chrr- 
noztom soil-, give-, tln-m thtur dark colour, tlicy 
vary in d(|ifh from a few iiuhcs to d nr 4 ft , and 
their mouinrt-imliling t ipacity is indispensable in 
tills region ol low i.unl.Ul 

Liirojiean Russia divides into eight natural 
regions - 

1 1 lie l-rozeu Oc-icrt Ri'gion or Arctic Tundia 

of the rmrlh, lies noith of the Oath parallel of 
latitude, and pr('duccs lichens, mosses, and stunted 
bushes Low bcrrv-be.n mg bushes grow in sheltered 
Situations, and in the bi n f sumnu r a brilliant Alpine 
flora Is fouiul ‘ 

2 Ihe ('onileious Forrst Region lies to the south 
of the Tundia, ami sticRhes fiom the Onega J^iver 
to the Lrals ( lunatic factors limit the growth of 
all but hai.ly tiecs 

3 The Deciduous (tiees whose leaves tall off m 
autumn, and a lest period ensues thiough the 
winter) 1-oiest Region lies to the south of the 
Coniferous 

4 The "Steppes Region of the south-east is mainly 
a pastoial region 'Ihe arul parts are inhabited by 
nomad 'laltar^ 

5 Tlie Crop-gunMiig Black Fartli Region of the 
Russian Steppes lies to tlii' west of the pastoral, 
grassy steppes and stietches from the Danube t.) 
beyond the Volga 

(' ihe Moihterr.iiKMii " Region of Wtirm, dry 
summeis and (ompataluely mild, wet winters 
mchide-. tlu' Crimea, the ^hoics of the Black Sea, 
and parts of ('aiitaMa 

7 Semi .irut ( .un.isi.i, with Us nrigated sections. 

8 File ( aspi.m Dej>iessi(vri, with its saline soi', 
scrub vegetation, and vast reed swamps. 

Frotlucliou and Indu8lri(‘s. Agnculiurc Russia is 
essentially an agricultuial country, but fanning is 
in a f)ni kward state owing to the < ommunal system 
of hind-lioldiug, the .intupia'led nulhods employed, 
and the pt,iv<it\ ami igmuMiice t)l the peasants 


Changes must take place in the system of land- 
ownership, and in education, if the country is to 
make much economic progress. Of its 150,000 000 
inhabitants over 110,000.000 are engaged in work 
on the land. Poland has a better system of agricul¬ 
ture than Russia Cultivation is carried on from 
the Black Sea to beyond 60“ north latitude: in 
the more northerly tracts, crops are grown in the 
forest clearings Barley and oats ap^ar in the 
southern part of Archangel and Vologda, and winter 
rye is also produced m the same regions \V4icat. 
mainly spring wheat, extends m a belt north of the 
pastoral stcp])es of tlic Black Sea ; the climatic and 
Soil conditions arc excellent for the growth of high- 
grade wheats, but the vieM per acre is a low one 
Maize IS grown in the south, where the temperatures 
■ire sufficiently high in summer for it to matmc 
Barley has a wide range, being found m the north 
centre and south Flax is largely cultivated both 
in the north and in the south llcinp is grown in the 
forest (leanngs of the west, while rye. the main 
food product of the peasants, is grown in almost all 
dislncls Imt tlie salt steppes Sugar beet is raised 
in large (piantitics m the Dnieper and Dniester 
Valleys, and tobacco is al'io produced in the same 
regions ^ Potatoes are largely grown in the north¬ 
west I lie vine and other Mediterranean fruits and 
proituds are produced in the regions possessing 
the Mediterranean ' climate It is important to 
note tli.it Russia has ocenjued m certain years the 
first pi,ICO m flic world’s supply of wdieat, and, as 
^<’ga^d^ flax, hemj*, rve, and barlt'y, it occupies the 
highest position m normal tunes 
The I tshing Industry. Fho river fisheries and 
those of the Caspian Sea are very productive The 
sturgeon IS the chief fish caught ; and the prepara¬ 
tion of caviare forms an important part of the 
fishing indusfry of Astrakhan anrl the Ca'^pian. A 
considerable tjuanfity of sturgeon cavnare is c'x- 
ported abroad, about half of the annual jiroduction 
being kept noiinally for the home market Seal 
fishing is cained on in the Arctic Ocean and the 
Ca-pi.in Sea 

i'oreAry Next in impoi tance to agriculture come 
the iniinonse timlier reM’rc'e-- of l^us^i.a, which m.ay 
be said to ie[)r('sent an untold source of wealtli, 
tilt; magnitude of winch will onlv be lealised wlieii 
an ndocjinite s\stein ot communication enables 
them to be woikcd m a busiiic-ssiike m.inner 
Russia’s position as tiic “ bmd of forests ” cannot 
b(“ denied, ami its ftitm !■ .i great Iunber-produc mg 
Country secans assuretl boicsl^ occup) Iwo-iiiths 
of the whole country 'Flic pmc. spruce, and larch 
are obtaiiu'd lic-m the coniferous forests, and oak, 
ash, bcctlj, and Inne fioni tlu* detuluous forests, 
limber is usul foi ])uildmg matriial as Russia is 
very dcfuicnt m '.lone, it fields chaicoal fuel foi 
domestic and mdiistji.il purpo^cs , and is llic second 
export aftci gi.un .and flour I’ltcli, tar and turj>en- 
tint' arc oltt.uncd frizm tlu* piiu'^, the silver birch 
<uiil other balks support a lanmng industry, and 
wood jnilp IS prodnted m largt* cpiantitit's The 
fm-be,inng anim.als of the forc->ls supply very 
valuable liirs and skins Much lmil>cr is exported 
troni Ik'trograd, R’lga, Croiistadt and Archangel 
ihe Pastoral Industry. l*'crtilisation is becoming 
a necessity m many jiarts ol Russia, even on the 
lilack Lands, and ht'iiee spot tal significance 
attaches to horse and cattle raising in Russia, as 
Ihost; animals, besides lieing impuitant as a source 
of power, also produce large (jiiautities of cheap 
tcrtihseis Millions e>f slieei') '(^c* reared on the 
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steppes, and cattle, goats and horses are also fed 
in large numbers Cattle are important all over the 
country On the poorer steppe UukI'* and the tun¬ 
dras the pastoral inhabitants are iiotnailK' Pigs 
roam m the oak and beech forests of the doeulimus 
Torest region The reindeer is kept in the tundras, 
and camels aie reared in the south-eastern steppes 
Dairying and poultry-keeping are important in the 
Baltic Kcfublics and the C’kraine Kussja pi's^'sses 
a very large miinlxT of diJiiiostic anmials. 177 
milkon head, taking second place in tlu- world 
with regard to the luuuber of stock, being esceedi d 
only 111 this resp'^ i bv the rmted bl.iles Ihe 
pastoral regions wmild seem to j>ionuse a great 
future for Kussia in Die meat market ol ih-- world 
The chief t>lol,i( le^ in the wa\ are tli< ku k 
of ways of i.ommmm ali()n and et the nu ans 
of sending the iiuat lo t)i<’ market in a letiigeialed 
condition 

The d/ii/in/,' Ihe mimial wealtli <d 

Russia Is enoiinoii., and resent \eai'. lia\e •-. (n 
great ai ti\atu'' m (he mining indnstiv Miuh 
foreign capital .ind Ingliii skilled laboin have hci n 
empIoy<“d I'.mts kieiwn im (,il is said to t'e toiiud 
in 1h'‘ I'lals l^ils■^l,l siaiiiN liisi m the wnild pi.i 
ductioii ol j>l.iiiniim si(<tnd in tln' pioiin. ti.ni <.| 
pctiolcuin, .i.sl>e-,i-is ami mangamse lue-,, tillli m 
gold, sevmlli m i«-['p«i ,iml asphalt, ami (iglilh in 
the woild luodm nc>n d non Co il i-. found m the 
lira! Mountains e.i'.t of Ceiin (not mmli woiked) , 
m the ogKin south and somhwisi of Moaow, 
chieflv the Oka \ .dliw’, \Mlti Ini a cenlie , in 
the l>onet7 Valiev, the laicasi (odlield of ail (7tt 
pel ( ent of t lu supjilv) , ,ind m i he Cam asiis w In i e, 
owing to lai k of transpuii fatilitu-. and wan! o! 
capital, the snpplie-, au' litlh utilised Iviis-aa is 
particularh' \ull piovnh'd witli iron 'Ihe luli 
ileposit-. of on; in >.oii!h Kiissia, m tlm lhal-, in 
Central Russia, (, aiu.isns, and the Klnigliiz Ste]*l''‘s 
remlcr the fnliin of tlu- non and steel indnslic 
verv piomising [he liigli (pialitv of the faimms 
Krivoi Rog oie, witli a content <>( irtiii <d (i2 pci 
cent, IS well known Ihe gold oies oi Ihe Ctals 
sup]dy a large (ju.inttlv i f Cu* wolfiamite, osiniiim. 
tantalum ami indium used m the mamifaOuie ol 
elcdno l.imj>i i'lom this region also are olitaimd 
prei ions si<ine-, (< ineialds, sa|'p)ines, topazes, 
amellusis, ,de\.indnt(,'s, tourmalines), and mm h 
of tile makuhite .im! lapis ki/iili wlmh is woilod 
U|) into (ihjdis ol ail I’lalinum mines Ix'lweui 
Rkateiinhiirg and l’('rm juodm-e 9a ]tei < ent "I 
the world sii[iptv \o (jtlur (ounirs in tin woild 
has sii( h ,i uealth ol m »igaiu as Rnssi.i 'Itien 
arc two gi eat mangam sc- disii n U one at (.haitoiiri, 
^111 the piovnae (h Knlais, which extends over tlu- 
whole central i>ail of llie basin of Ilu“ ifver Kviiila, 
in w'hich the luhcst mmcs an* situate, and tin. 
other at Nikoj.ol, m the pro\'igi.o of Rlca(r'rinoda\ 
Co{)per )s found in the I'laK, Caurasus, and tin- 
Khirghiz ht(‘pp' ^ • the Rials a( counting for (>0 ]a i 
cent of tlic output ‘s.ilt IS obtained in the ( aspmu 
Depression, in tlie ( nine.i cliielly from brine lain 
and in the ec nil ( and mn th fioin lock-s.ill .Mf rcui y 
13 found in the (»o\ 1.1 ninent of W-ronezh, and mai Ihe 
m Finland and tlie ( iiinea Tlic Russian dep<'siis 
of oil on the iioithern slojx-s of th(' Caucasus ehain, 
and partlc:ularl^' at the e.mlern exti<-inity thdeol 
^ at the town c»f Jkikii. are of great importance 
Otlicr paits of the same; lietd have recently been 
gaining proininence, and espeeiallv is this true of 
the Grozny (listru.t The pcfrolcnim is exjiortcd 
from liatum, on the Hlack Sea, in specially built 


tank Steamers, the oil beiicg convey^ed from Baku 
to Hatum by a pipe over 500 miles long. 

7be Mahufactun»i^ /;irfu.s/rjc< Though Russia 
will have to rc'ly on extractive industries for some 
years to come, yet its maniif.iitunng industries 
before the War were developing t.drh' rapidly, anrl 
c.vpital had Ixen atlr.icted from France, the United 
Kingdom, Helgium, Germ.in\’, and the United 
Stales t heap laboui, abundant mincial wealth, 
and large supplies of raw nialcTials, backed by a 
future well-oiganiscd railway sgstrun should give 
Russia a ftuenmst jd.ue in mamilactures Tlic most 
important imhistnes befoio the War were the dis 
tilling, textile .and metallurgical, which together 
made- 11 ]) 84 ]>(-r cimt of all the inannfactmmg 
Industrie's of the conntrv f^-condaiv rank is 
aitamed by tlie elaboi.ilion of aiiiiiml products, 
the ( hemii a), p:j]>ei. tind'cr and miner.d indiisti les 
la 'sDiillietn Russia the lom and stivl industiy is 
impoitiiit, Kii\<ii K'-'g. Miimpul, Ih-idi.insk ami 
N'l/o\'l^.i .ir<' impoiiaiii iciiiK . rti<‘ I'uii Valiev 
lias huge iiiiiiwin l-.s ,it ,Mid .C Cn.inslc (lu-ie 

IS .in oidn me (• l.ii i. M \ i M li< i i (-nl res ai r Zlatoust, 
I'agilsk, 1 k.U< 1 Milan'■ ,ind Cum in ihe textile 
uidnaius li.md Lib-an i lx me liirth displ.nvd 
b\ Inline lal>>Hii ( i .i |i n w." il, Il.i \ ,i ml lie nip at e 
the c Im-I D \1 il' . , ,md I ’< 1 1 ngi ,ul ^b^M nw , Vlacli 
mu, I \'u ^nn-iui Iv. K.diiga, i\o tii'm,i, \aiiv.la\. 
N II va and 1 ’ .k. a ,ii < (In i hie t Cent i es In tlu- Ix-el - 
gi t wMie; di 1 Ml 1 .1 p( u.d! V aioiind Isn-v, the siigai 
indiisiic <nipl()\s ni,m\ jho|i1i loti,i(<i> is jirc- 
I'.md .it Sam.iM, '~'ai.il<>\’ ,md l\ediim-v Uialbu 
IS m.iinil ii.hiK li .It Kh.iikio', Mosiow, ’liil.i ami 
l'< iK’gi.id ,ind I’, li.'gmd Imve wined 

m,imila> limmstn m.imil.nimis ,tie as yet 

imni mij'oMaiil lii.m tin- l.nluiv maiuifm tnri's 
Tlt(‘ \i iltcrnayH. !cns-ia is w<ll ])io\uh-d with 
l.ikt-, and mnigjl'le n\U'. iln (oi.d hiiglli of in- 
l.hil \c.i(uwa\s bein”, ,tbmtl S'J.bbb iinli-s Russia 
is so c 1 t b.d In-I w .it u w v\ s, ait hough simHow in 
snmim-i .ind fio/cn m \) inter, provide- extensive 
elnap navigation l'>\ rivii ami -canal goods may 
reach the Ikdtic' lioin tin- ( aspiaii and Hlack Seas, 
or tin- W'liilt- Sc,) iKJiii the ( aspi.in , and the ( utting 
of ,in Hi)-iii)[i- (.imd liom Iln' Is.intsm bend of the 
Volg.i to Iln j > 0(1 w. Ill let (r .inmc I the ( a'>[>ian with 
tin Hku k Sc.i 1 nh-i f iin.iir 1\, the watei w-avs hav(- 
nowh<-i<- a lr<-c on mn ontlil, e\e< pt Ihnnigh tin- 
Whit-' S-a, whnh u (ki.id |>\- n ( lot m.isl of th<- 
year 1 In' Volea with its iiibul.uies Jirovidc-s 
mivig.ible w.il(iwa\> ha imn h of the country, 

I hough It'- \-,iliie 1 1( ss. in d by its flowing into tin* 
C.isjiian S'-a. ami it-, li.ibiiitv to be- obstrinii-d by 
s.imll'anks wbnb i.ipidK' .tc< iiniiikdi whc-ie tlm 
slow (iiiienl mcfis c'utli anv iinjx'diiiu nt (.ciocls 
tor c-xpoi t - hi Hie- Hl.u k So.i b.ivc- to lx- tiansmitted 
b\ Mill fioiij )hn \ olea (o (!i(- lion* J lu- Oniejier, 
the- mam watiiwMV to tfie Hlac k Sea. is impedt'il 
by ra])nR in its gieat bend 1o (In- '-nst Rajnds 
also .in a l)indi,mr<‘ to tlu navig.ition of the 
Umestei, ihig and Xev.i I'ngtneers Imve not yet 
o\('i(orn»- llnsi- dillu nltie-., but doiiblh-ss they will 
lie (,op( d witli tn tin. luai fuliiie Slc-dgo traffic 
takes till- pku c c-f boat tralln in the winter, the 
roiilos following' tlie iivir conises 

Tlio. I.atiti RoulftH, Roads .ire- ]>oor .ind few in 
Russia , (lie abseiue of road bnilding niatciial and 
tlie shortage^ of labour ao- great diawbacks to thc-ir 
coiistriKtion 'Ihe defn lern y <>f loads is made up 
to some extent by (he w.itcrw.xys, the c-asc of rail¬ 
way construction and sledge ti.vhn ui the winter 
K.iilway construction was delaycxl in Russia owing 
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to the vast < xtviil ol its waterways its former 
small coiniiKTd’ Flic great <liftuiiUv in railway 
loiisti lu t ion has been the wnlc rivers, whu li 
iiccessildted lon^ budges, but t!te build of the 
country h.is r«ndtred grial .od Moscow is the 
ccntie of the lailw.iys, and (loin it lines radiate m 
all diri'ctioiis, giving (ontuitnins with Vienna, 
Hcrliii, b<-trogia<i, Xuliangil, I’ort Arthur, Vladi¬ 
vostok and the j.ioits of flie ('.isj)ian, J-ilai k and 
Jialtic Seas W'l'stw.iids Ironi Moscow .i railw.i\’ 
runs through Smohnsk and Minsk to W'arsaw, and 
eastward a line jiasses through I’en/a, Samara ,ind 
Ufa At Sam.iia, Asiain roiiti s di\uge, the Tr.ins- 
Siberian p.issing lluoiigh I fa and t heiiabinsk, and 
nimniig eastvsards to \'ladivostok ami Port Arthur, 
wlnle the hue to iviis^i.m luikesl.in luns south- 
easiwaols througli < iienbiiig Soutinsarcls, lines 
prccfiMl (1) to Kosto) on the Sea of A/ov , (2) to 
Kiierson, p.issiiig through '1 ula, (>r<“l and K liarkov , 
and (ft) to the mining .uid mamif.u tui mg legions 
round Tula and Kiev Xoitli'SMstvvMrds a line 
p.isses through Tver to IMrogiad, and northwards 
a line runs through Vologda to Archangel From 
Kostof a hmr jiroci-eds to \ laihkavUa/, and, skirting 
the northern and e.isiern base of the ('.uicasiis 
Mountains, mils to Ualoi '1 illis is le.iehed from 
Jkiku by a line following the Kiir \bill<‘\, .ind the 
line IS eoiitimied westwaisK to the l»l<ul< Sea ports 
of I’oti .uid batum. llu- mining region of (he thals 
IS serve<i by r.iilw.ivs (1) hloin 1 iiimeii to I'.kalc'iin- 
biirg, .ind (2) irom Ivotl.is through Viatka, I’enn 
.ind ICkati'i inlnirg to ( hehabln^k. w here < oiiin'ctnan 
IS made with (he '1 laiis-Siberian line 'I he latest 
Kus>^ulll Milway is desline<l to l>e ol gnat iinpor- 
taiue. It (oiinetl'. I'etrogiail with AI<-xaiidiov.sk, 
.1 pr.Rtn ,dlv ue free jxirl m the mntli ol tin* Kola 
peninsula, at the mouth < f the Tnloma Kiver 
J^ailways m Kiissi.i have been toil 'll iicti'd less foi 
ronuiK'rdal purpose's tli.in foi militaiv piii|)osek 
’l'h(‘ (loseiicss of the lutwoik of lln* hues m teil.iin 
regions IS an indio.ilion of the produttive tajxnity 
of these regions mid their tiade 

('oiiiinorct*. In norm.il tunes Knssia’s inland liade 
IS far iimre im|)orlant than Ik i t \t<'rnal, Ihotigli 
the lattiT is ( oiisulerabh' and last nicuasmg "I he 
expoii Liade lends to imii,is<‘, ami the import 
t i.ide to (let 1 ease Mm h ti adt is doiu- .it I lie gi i .it 
fans held at dilleieiU («iilus. the most notable 
being Nijm-Novgorod 1 he (haia'tu ol lln fans 
is now th.inging owing to the commenial develoj'- 
inent of J^ussia the lonstimtion ol i.iilwavs, ami 
the einjilovnieiit of lomim i< lal ti.iveileis Then is 
little vaiMtioii, houetei, m the .imotinl of U.ide 
ti.uisatted at (he lairs Among the goods htouglil 
to the fairs an* raw lotton fiom Itokhai.i and I'.isfi- 
kent , wt)ol from the Steppes and Jh)kliai,i, han, 
skin tind hides,iiom the Ste]>pes , fins fiom the 
north, rite, loftee, siigai and tea lioni Asi.itii, 
countiies , and mamil.iclured goods bom the soutli 
and teiitio Sea-boine tommerce is h.imhcapped 
by hu k of a puil on .in ic<‘ Iree se.i '1 he evpoits, 
as nuglit n.iturally bo expeLle<l. .ue L'hielly agri- 
cultui.d protlnets and timber In order ot impor- 
tam c, the thief exports are toin ami Hour (wlu'.it 
being far more irnpoitant (han o.its, b.irlev, mai/e, 
or rye), butter, eggs, wood and wooden goods, thix. 
furs and lealh(*r Other exports include petroleum, 
mangauese ore, iron ore. lish products, hem}), lin¬ 
seed, platinum, horses, c.iltle, wool, tob.icco ami 
meat The imports include raw totlon, metals, 
et)al and ctike, metal goods arid machinery, tropic.d 
protluce (tea, coffee and rice), fruits, wines .md 


textiles Most tratlo lias been with (Germany, 
followed by the United Kingdom The chief ports 
aif the iialtic ports of Petrograd. Riga, I.ibau and 
Keval , Archangel on the White Sea (open for 
.ibout half the year), the Bkitk Se.i })oits of 
Odessa, .\uolan\, Kherson .ind ]3aliim , Rostov 
.imi Taganrog, Sea of A70v ports . .md the Caspian 
)M iris of Baku .uu! Astr.ikii.in If ^ misuh i at ions are 
given to the nuinlxr t)f the }'()])ulari"n, ^le foicigii 
trade is sin.ill, (hough huge when taken in bulk 
'1 he v.ilne jier he.ul is less than that ot ;uiy other 
I'.urojiean country 

Traile (VntrfS. I'etrogr.ul has a po|.ul.ilion of 
.ibout 2,bb<t,0()b Moscow lias .ibnni l.bOb.OOO, and 
llii'ie ,ire !i\'e other towns with po}>iiLili‘ins exceed¬ 
ing 2(H),UOb It must be biune in mind that tlioiigh 
Russian cities have giown greatly .luring the past 
sixty years, iiever(helcs<; the m!>an }K.pala(ion is 
••till veiy •small, being only ,ibout Id per cent of 
the wliole 

Seaports, iVbogmd (2.0('H),0 (m)). the largest city, 
stamls on the can.ilised Nexai. ami r.iiiks .is (lie 
si-coml ])oil. though the Neva is blocked by ue for 
about f.)ur montlis ol llie \e.u It is an import.uit 
(ommeui.d and inamif.u tuiiiig lenlre Its (om- 
mumc.ilioiis with the inteiior 1)\ rad ami c-iiud .uci 
good 'I'exliles and non .md steil goiuN ai<‘ among 
Its in.inufaetines I’etrogr.ul w.i-, l.niml.'d liy Peter 
the Crc.il, m I7(.'!b on piles diiveii into the swamj)y 
g ton ml 1 he B.dtic i’rovnices w ei e thus Russia nise<l, 
.and .III outlook <m Weslun Jiiirope wms secuiod 
Ktoiiyliliit gllaids (he eiltr.mce to the Ne\a 
(CAssa (si'c under rK'[o\r\;) r.mk-- limt as .t port 
in tlu- amount of li ,k 1< dom 

Jf/gu (-Ibb.bbU). .It tile mouth.il iIk' t'un.i, n ilie 
Ihir.,! jiort It e\])or1s ikilti. pi..,itu( (< oin, titular, 
Jlax, hemp, d.ury j'ledme ,tml hub, and nianti- 
facluics so.ip, gl.iss, ((\ti!(s, hath.I, i..l).u.o .md 
iiiacliim r\’ />r.o,\/.‘ is its poi t Im kne.'shij)])ing 

Afcluju/^ci (db,')()')). RiiS'ia-. .Th^l si.ip.al, 
stands on the While S. ,i .il the m.yiiih ol tiie 
Noithern Dwin.i h expmls (li< punimts ..I the 
forests, ,md the fins ol the loi.-ts .m<i tnmiias, 
as well as tlax, hemp and o.ib^ i i ■. p.al is ..nly 
open for ;i lew weeks in sumim i 

(74,01)0), ,)ii the I’altk, 1 . tue liom leclive 
weeks longei th.in K’ig.i It imj'oils .ottoii .iml 
exports spiiits • 

Lxban (port seldom closed by ue). Rcr)iiiu, and 
WxndiUi arc .ill on the Baltic, .md expoit J^alt’c 
jtrodme , e.s[)eri.illy laliau 

NiLi'Uui-f on the Ibig ,infi K/imcii on the Jlniejar 
export stejipe {)roducls j-Ilu nn.iii, lu'irh, .md 
,11 e imnoi Bla. k Se.i jioi ts , ,irul Sebastopol, • 
in the Ciiine.i, is a navad jioil 

The chief ji.uts <m tlie S.'.i ol A/o\' .iie Ta^untof’, 
Maiiopol (|)oit of «flie Done!/ c'DalluMl, f 
/I'es/i',’, ,im! I'l t(hau\k 

.md Rostoc h.t\e m.iia^.u.luies ol soa}), 
tallow and m.icaroni 

A.'^haklmn (IS0,0()0), coinm.imling llu X'olg.i and 
the k .isi'iaii, IS the chid ("aspi.m si-.ipoi i .md .i great 
fishing iioil It handles oil bom Ikikn, and is an 
important trade centre lor wo.'k sill<, and other 
Kasleni produce Its stmgeon lishciics are impor¬ 
tant, and it manuf.ictuu-s wuiare, isinglass, silk, 
cotton .md leather goods It is e.uineded by river « 
and can.d with the B.dtic Xsti.ikh.m fur is made 
fiom the wool of liie Bokti.ii.in slice}' 

A^c't’ojessni/.-, on the Bl.ick bea, is*,i rising gr.ain 
j)ort of Caucasia 
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Pott on the Black Sea, like lujiuni, 
petroleum 

Inland Onfres. Moscow centrally 

Mtualeon a vast plain at flic ht ail (;l the navigation 
ot the Mosks a is an ideal i oHia tuicr aiul di'-tn! intuits 
centre It is llie plixsaal, jiohiual, conHner<.i.ii, 
industrial, eti lesiastn.tl and railw.u luitre of 
EuropcMii Xiissia. Its minuioiis iinhistius nii lude 
textiles (Cotton hem;.-- obtained from tlir luissian 
I’rt^viuces of ( uUial Asia, as \m- 1I as lioin \m.-iu.i), 
hardwMre and ni.n liinery, paper ami leather U 
was the oKl lajnl.d of Kiissia, and was hiirnul I)\ 
Its mhnbitanl-, in 1X12, on tin- .ijeineiach of tlie 
hrench arnu 

Kharkov (2(s<t,0(H)), has iinportaiif wool .oni Imrse- 
f.tirs The chief fair centies ar<' Xtjin. V. , 
Kharkov, i'lKina, hl-rl and Kir.' 

Sumata (lOO.OdO), at tin <-ud o! the \ol^.l h.,,p. 
coniin.iml.s lailw.ivs to Sibi na .iml 1 in Ivesian, .tnd 
lus impejitanl tohavio in.mnf.i- (uks 

7'i//a (1 IS,Oom. tlie “ Hirnnn,L;h.iin " <>1 Ktis-vi i, ,ind 
Oitl ar<- inanni.u t m me; ee nt u s in ( < nt i al KUS'.!,! 

h'u:iiii iL'dd.dtH)), on the \ol';a, the lO'ate-a e yy 
niaiket, h.is ni,in\ indiistni-. imhidine tanning, 
distdlin^ tin ii),d,i’i ; eil leont. .oni sIi.k. liiienis, 
candle s and “.(-.ip 

saoi/e'c III I In ■ It! 1 ( e >11 Ip 1 :i,n )v I .,ii I )i lb l: ion. 
Is an nnpo.laiii Neeh 1 li.iflin - eeiilo .ont liianii 
lae t ni t's t e.l M( I . 1 

KihinsL (IhMt.noo), ,0 i Jm not i h ine.si l>e m! e)i ih- 

\ eilya, Is the “ Kns-1,1 -) ( hie ,-;o ” 1 ( i e e < i \ < s 

eiioinioiis eiain shipnie iit . li\ tin' \ ol^a lioin 
eM t < t n .11 Ml out h e ,i a ( 1 n i\ins.i,i. i()i elisp.o, ], ] 
licet, 1 .til .1 ilel e ,iiia I 

Ohubto' on the llal Ivicel, t. ,l lonle , 111.1 

I ail\t.t\ ( e III I . 

I'/ >}n .111-1 / /(/.111 I out ( I I 111 11 . ol I h< I I .il 

niinine i > eion 

/ ;//ri (2<I0 0(Me i|,, , In, j t.oe u ( .ni, .oaa, i on 
tlm l\ni |m n, mn l.u I in e im liidi lil,^ ■•h.ia) 

and t.u pe I - It IV .Ml iiapo, 1 ,inl 1 1 .id. < - nl i ■ 

he-lwee-a A'M ^llNoI Ii-J.i .Old I nie-pi 

1 hiihhiiih I I r .in, I II . -',1 //- 0/1 

'\tlieli Kii I tli-'iiM .111,1 1 iiilind will 1),' |(-iiiid 111 

( he \ Fl'l ^ I ,I \ 

Kf X'l \ I \ N-si \ 1 \S| \ I K Ki SM \1 Posifion, 
\r(MI mill Po|lllllilioM, \s|.,tle iv’iissi.i im hide Sihea 1,1, 

II .Ills (. ,iu< ,1 a.i, I h< '^t' ppe ', all-1 tin ( e n t r.d ,\si.in 
I'lovimcs li ^ll(tllle-^ lioin tile' ( a'-pi.in ‘■mm I,, 
iHhiiiiy ‘sti.nl .iml the' Se-.i o| i'klioi U, .tud liom 
the \le ti, ( >1 , .0. lo t he ylpe e,l t h' < ( III 1 ,d ! ’1.11 .•.ill 
ol .\si,i Its tol.d aiea is .ihe-nt (>,7od,ddd s.pi.u- 
niile •>. rocrnin; imne* th.in om tlniil of \ >i.i. v< ( 
Its pojiiilat loll )-■ eiiiK .dioul ;h),()0o,n0( I t e oni p,u es 
most iinfac oiu d>l\ \\ith the te, ininp’ iiiilhoiis ,,1 tin 
inoiiseam l.ind . etf \ ,i.i. I nit its v ,,si i esoiire e', onh 
neee! development to piovid>. the.- nu'.ois ot suh- 
sislenee' tot .1 l.liae popiihilloil 

SIlilCBl \ Position, \roii and Popuiation. 

bibcna stretches Iioin I lie I dais lei the' I’ai ilic t o.isl, 
.and from file Are tie ()( e.in tej I nt Iv'e'st.in. .Mejitpolia, 
and the C hiiH'sc' l^epidilie Its .in.i e. ovi r 4,S()d.()0t) 
s(.)uare miles, but its })oj)nl.ilie>n onlv .ippi'iulies 
9,01)0,000 lA'i'ii in tlie most f.iveiuied afjiii nlliii.d 
regieans of 'I'oinsic the* dciisitc ot pe<piil.ition eitdy 
ranges between 10 ,inel 20 tei the sepiare mile- 

('oast Lln(‘. 'Jhe noith'in .Aiitm eoast is low, 
flat and drear>' J-i'irds penetrate the himl, ,tnd 
islands fringe the co.cst, wiiere the Ob and ^’enlstl 
estuaries ojccJi to the Arctic rarthrr cast, th«,' 
rivers form great deltas at their inoullis Iradc is 


small on this ceiast , onl\- .i few ship.s reach the 
Yenisei during tlie few ueelcs wimn the Antic ice 
is liroken up I'he sow.tiled Noitlieast Passage 
tioin laiiope by tile Antic 0,e.in .iiul Behniig 
Stiait to till' i'ar hast It. is oidv in , ti m.ide bv one 
man. Nonlenskiold, whose mum' is piipelmited in 
the Ncudetiskiold S<'a (hi the north e.ist tlie coast 
appio u lies tlie Aim-i n ,in i o.isi. (he sh.dlow Bchnng 
St I.Ill beiiig onh d(' mil. s 1 . 1 o s .It one point 'hht' 
shallows of Behiing Mi.ill p.ts-, on botli north and 
south into I'Vtieimh deep wati'is . (lie i'acihc is 
tir.is iiatuialh sepai.ited tidiii lh< \n In' Oce.ui bv 
this sit,lit Islands limge liie iiM-gul.n, stei p and 
lockv co.isl ol the P.Kilic .No h.oboiu on this 
( o.ist is K (■ In .ill the \ «.11 11 >11 rid , I'v mi (he line 
ii.ii b< ,111 ,j| \ l.uh\ OsloIv Is not <. unph t. I\ so. hence 
tlu- att( nipt ot tin luissiaiis l.» ni.dve M.in, huti.i a 
Kusst.in I’rocimi, .ind s,, ,u,|un,' in P.iit Aitliiir 
.III u e tn *' pot t (lull .1 >pii alioiis in I hi • dii<'( I ion 
Wt le diet k.'d b\ tlie | .i p.i lu s.- \ i, t ot les , >1 JKOd-O.S 
lluild. bib<,'ii,i (oii-isis iimiiiIn’ ol .1 v.ist plain of 
low .nei.ige lu'igld, wlit'ii is .i coiilmiMtion of tlie 
till It Noitluin 11,on ot hiiiope < )ii (lie south 
,iiu!e.is| tin (<nti.d \'Mii i‘l,i(.,iii iml Ihehl.tiids 
bourn I (lu pl.iin , (lie I Im I i.iiir. s .ne tin- Altai, 
^ .ibloiuii, ami st.oioc,'. I .dve P.iikul, one ot the 
d.epi't Ill'll w.itil l.ikis 111 tin Wiuld, .iml tlu" 
I.ilin-'l 111 bitiMM, o<(U[)U- .1 d,(p Mil \.dle\', .111,1 

Is di.iimd b\ th( \ngoi.i Ki\<i biluii.in iicis, 
(hough ol gie.it 1 , ncdti, h.ivi gn.it di-v-ulc .oil ,ie,es 
.is i( g.ii d ' im .ins ol ( umimnm at i, >11 . (ho'., Ilow nig 
to till' Al<Il, llie <)l>, N'mii-'/ l .in,I I MM .lie 
to\eud with ue in lliMi lowei coiili- lol the 
gi( a(M p.ii ( ol (he \ (, 11 , .Old .ue ' ui>|. . I (.> ll,',,d • 
III spi mg , w liih- (he Aiiiiii, Ilow mg to (iu' S, ,i , ( 
(•kliotsk, siilKis finm (he s.nm < .Ml . V .iml .il-o 
lioin .1 l>.u at Its month It i. onh' in the siniimct 
(li.it (lie 111, Is .IIP n.atg.dih Ioi long disl.imes 
Nilflinil Ih'gioils. < .< oei.ipfm ,dh .Old poliiu.ilh, 
'sibiiM IS liuiihd mli> (Im IoIIovmii" loin leiMolls 
\\,',t(in Sitxll.l, l.lstein (oi Mid,ll<) 'siliMl.i, (he 
N.dvillsk l\< i;ioii. .Old llie \iiuii littoi.d I'legioii 
ImoIii math to sonlh ‘'iI),im f dls n.dni.dh into 
Ihii’ c Inn.Ill* .Old ''Oil /oil,' (I) the Iniiilia 
iigioii ot (lu iioiih, witli ,i C'git.ilion of niossts, 
Ik hi 11 s, .iml low shi nbs, '.t i'di hing fioin (he \i, (i, 
dtoiis smithis.itd'. to .d>oiil (>,f ' muth lalifmie. 
( 2 ) llu’ l.ug.i OI loK'.t Kgion (t.iigi'ly (onifeioiis), 
''li< 1 , lung liom tlie I lals t'l K.iim h.ilk.i, ,ind 
.ippioxiUM (, h li' I w< ( n St) ’ .ui,i d.d ' not I h l.it iliide 
(wtuie (Ir.ninr. h.ive Ixiii m.ide in (he souihein 
p.if t s of I tu ton si n gion, ,igi K nil uie is pr.u tised) , 
ind ( h tin . 1 , pp, .Old ug I u iit (ui al Kgioii. imiinly 
b(lw,«n ,sd .(iid S(i ' noilh l.itilmh', but e,\t,iiding 
III p.il (s up to (>U iM -I f h l.il it ilde 

Ilf f/iii S//.,/fu imiud,'-. flu two piovniMs <)f 
loboNlv ,iml loiU'Iv. .iml h.is .in .u<,i of .S7(),<K)t) 
s'pi.iM null ^ ol wloth -ilioiit om-h.ill is s<.in,ely 
inh.dat.'ibl,' \ gi i, u)l in e t' < oils . leie<l to lx- possibl*; 
over ISO.liOtt s,pi.lie mihs in tlu' sontli 1 -m hiding 
tlie imiistii ti.u (s. JiowI vM, the .u Inal .U( .i (il for 
agiiMiItuie M only PJS.OOO sipi.tie miles (drat 
(xlKiiK-, of timpeiatuH' .iie ixpi'iHiKMl » yen in 
tin siMiili, tlu Ilk.Ill wiiitii (Miipeiataie liMiig 
I I'M' .iml the MX.in siimiiier 11 ni|>M.itnri bd 5“ !•' 

'I III' .iniiii.d rainf.dl is (»nlv 15 in 1 lie n, h Piissi.in 
bl.tck e.il th " belt e\t( mis as 1.1 r i.ist -is ) ,uiisk' 
Middle Sibuia trulmles llm two puivimis of 
I'-iiis, isle .ind lrkul-.lv, ami covc'is the i‘n/trnions 
.ire.i ol l,2b5,000 stpj.irc miles, al/oiil oiie-tenlh ot 
which IS tit (or .'igikuUiin In Die agmiiltiiial 
/OIK' (lie aserage winter temperature is 0 4 ' h' and 
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the avcrdgc suinincr temperature 61 I*. The 

precipitation is 14 in Spoiadic agncultnre is founil 
HI tlie zone of taigas in sin.ill, spotiallv favound 
localities only, since the average temperature of the 
jive months of the vegetative period isonlyol 8“ h‘ 
fc 1 hr \ nkut^h 7 tri-i/ej-r oixupics an area eipial to 
luilf that o( I lie Uniteil St.ites A l.md with an 
average widIm teinjH-r.ilitre of 'J7 1"^ !■' in the 
•.oiithern part, and ?>'l iV' !■ in the nortlierii, an<l 
(oiit.nniiig the i.ntli’' pole of <old at Verkhoyansk 
(Jainiaiy leinpeiatnie, 62'^ 1'), js uiifavoiiralile 
to agiKidtiire, even tliough the average suininii 
teinpiTature ie;u lies 55 4'^ to 59 0^ F liven in the 
most favoured regions tlic soil remains Jro/en 
thioiighout Itie VC .11 at the depth of A yd oi les. 

1 .ess than KHl sipi.u*- mih s ,in' devoted toagiii nllure, 
t lucdly the glowing of. l>ar[< v 

I'hf AuiHr-liltDrul /vcgum compii'-es the 'Ir.in-- 
baikah.in territore', \imina, and the littor.il region 
'I'laiish.uk.d li.is an • \treine contirieiit.al climate, 
its winters an- vci \- st v< H' i u, high snminer tern- 
peiatun'S (.iver.igi,' ikl'M’'). and IteavuT lainfall 
than that ol the (hiee legions jireviomlv men¬ 
tioned, in.ike aginulfiiie mote Krl.tin Almost 
h.ilt Us .iri a is eoiisid(ied snit.ible lo .igi u iiltiire 
1 emper.Uine (omlitions me (\(n inoie tavoiiiabie 
to .igiieiillim mile \miii b li lIor\ , but < \e'ssi\'e 
humiditv and tin imiiiuali mi. b\ (he 'Xmiii l\i\ei 
luml (lie agiuiilfma! tiinloiv t.. .ibont Is.tloo 
scpiare miles '1 lie liltoi.d ngioii, witli a v.iind 
chm.ite, his m K.om lial l.,i an ,in,i ,ilnii>s( .>iHs|<l, 
the limits (|| am I' iiltiiK , vsinle in the Is.iiii, oi 
SOiUhet n pail ot j|, .igiK iiltui e is iapi(il\' de\ elopin 

rroiluetiniis uml iihluslries. A^)iiultn)c i. tin- 
pun(i[>a! (Hiupalion ot Liu- people of SiIhim, and 
will greatly dmdop wlien (he Silieiian Kailuai e. 
provided u'ltii brain h lines, and immiei.ition m- 
cie<ises In noimal \'eais the .iiimial imniigi ilioii 
IS 700.6(10 .ind 4,000,000 ,„i(s ol mu Kind air 
bionglit iiinlei tin oli.iigh bdieii.i is looked upon 
.IS .111 impoit.inl Inlmi gi.in.nv >4 tin' uoild, but 
its lull a.gi n ull iii.iV [m . abililii's t .iimot be est im.iti d 
ioi m.uiv \e.ns to (ome liard\’ .tiid dioiiglil- 
resisting itie.ds L;i\e ])ionii'.e of ■-ll(^e^^ Ihue is 
siitlKienl Kind .ivaii.ibh- in biinii.i loi .in eiioimoiis 
<\teiision ol .igiunllnie, it the suppK ot l.ibom 
Ix'eoiiU's .r.sun d I lie s\ -leins id .igi K ultme n .ii \, 
blit nniy be gi in r.dh' cl.tsscd ,is \-ei v I'liniitue 
W he.U is the m.im Sibi'ii.in <iop, .uni otln'i .igii- 
ciilluial piodiicl. include biile>, o.its, ue, .ind 
uotatoes lii oiioinn .dlv, Sil'iiia is ui il.s mKuuv 
li.ilf a ceiitiuv ago U w.is si.vni_‘lv more than .i 
penal settlement, now tin- agi n nlliii ,il stejipe 
lands h.ive l»ei ii Kiigel\' l.ikeii tip, so lh.it tlie 
piesi'iit uiiinigr.tnls li.i\'e to make <vlensi\t,' ileai- 
ings in the fortsts As reganls (enii>et,ittire, lain- 
fall, soil, .ind .if,iu iiltui.d ]>iodn< ts, the re.niei is 
advised lo ( omp.iH .igi iniltni.d '^ibei la w ith Noilli- 
wesl ( an.ui.i liie mi]>osing dmieiision., of Sibeii.i 
must not blind oin' to the hot tlnit onlv .i loin- 
pai.Uivel\' sill.ill pioent.ige of iln .ue.i laii evei 
Ih' av.iil.ible t<.)i agiunituie of Ifie lemi>(,'i.i(e 1\]'e , 
pel Imps a;pieiillui.d sckiki' ma\ luiiiei- inoie land 
available bv supplving mote haid'y, <[uu k-giowing 
and drought resisting pKints limn -U ]iresent exist 
An mteiesling point is Unit wlu'.U 1ms nmtuied in 
some favoinable s<asons in ];ilUnde noilh 

One of the most feitile p.irls of Silx'im lies sontli 
of the Sibeimri r.iilw.iv (lom the Ob to the V< nisei, 
extending almost to Seimp.ila/insk It is said that 
this (listrut alone imeht glow snltn n nt wheat to 
teed 600.000.000 people 


The Pastoral hidustry Sheep, cattle, and horses 
.ire reared in great numbers The average Siberian 
peas.ant is very well provided with cattle and 
working animals The c.Utle indnslrv is important 
in various p.irts of Western ami Middle Siberia; 
and in the moist Amur-tKsnri valleys the rich pas¬ 
tilles and jirolilic crops of soya be.ui lead to cattle- 
rearing for meat llie riiins-Sibcrmn r.f^lway, by 
opening world markets to Siberian produce, has 
stirniilateil the d.ury industry and exports* of 
butter In the tinidia the reindeer is the draught 
and milk-jirodiu mg aninml 

Hunting and I idling The wandermg tribes of 
the tundias-Saino\'.i(ls, Yakuts and 'Junguses— 
secure a scanty me.ins of .subsistence by hunting 
and fishing The < Im f products ate skins, luis, seals, 
and fossil ivory Numeious fur iK.inng animals— 
the sal)lc, fox, mat ten, sijmrrel and ermine—are 
hunted in the fori sf region, but fhc fur industry is 
not so unpoil.int now ,is loim(i!\ 

lototry the foH'sts of SilxTia lunfam much 
v.dimble timber, but the expoit is small, being 
(flecked l>v distance from markets and p*oor trails- 
portal ion lac ill ties id .resti v w iH, doubtless, become 
more iniport.int m the liitnic- In inl.uid commerce, 
limber IS of iinpoilance for house-budding and fuel 
purposes 'I'fie forests .u t ,is ;i juotci.fion to the 
ugiBulUii.i! tcmtoiN', .iiui their dcstrintion will 
imea till- elfei.L of nuie.isiiu; tlie dr\nes>, which at 
jirio'iil is lu'.u ttu' limit toi sinii -sfid .igricnltiirc. 
lIciKc, .1 Itorestatiou may lieconie a n(<.<ssi(v 

I hi Mining Industry Siberia possc'Sses vast 
minci.il w ( ah h, whic li m many pai ts lies practically 
uiitomlied Mining is developing, and .imong the 
minci.d risouiai's worked .lie gold, sih.i, Lc.pj'cr, 
,ind giaj'liite At ixu/netsk, about half-w'.iy be¬ 
tween IKoii.iid and Kr,isno\ ,ii sk, cMillcnt .inthra- 
citc .m<l (oKing (o.il ,ire louiul Nt pi< -.enl co.d is 
onlv mined in the iioithirn imrlion ol the In Id, 
wlurc the Kiltei is crossed bv the Iran . Siberian 
Kailw'ay, l>iit in tlie wliole I'asm tlieie is «. ilculatc-d 
to be a ies( r\'e <d 12,500,1)00,000 nn tiu toin Co.il 
,iNo Is woilvi'd in S.ikli.din lb lai the gie.itest 
peoiiii.ige of Kiissi.tn gold .uid siIv»t (onus from 
stbeii.i The chut iiiineial legioiis ,iu- (u) 1 ho 
AH. 11 Mount.ims (imh in gold, siKei, le.ul, and 
]>iecions stoiK's) , (/)) the- Say.tnsk lugldands, (loin 
tile upper N'enisei to L.uke H.iikal , (0 tlie Amur 

liigldands , .iiid ((/) the exlieme noi lli east<‘r 
highlands All ai(-' ncli in gold, but ([iiartz-crushir 
Is little developc-d. and the niet.il m mainly obtainc 
by w.xshing gold-beaimg gr,ivc 1 As m tlie Klondyl- 
legion of ( .inad.i, the fio/en gold-beaimg c-.irt 
li.is tretpiently to be thawed b\ liies [sl.iued upc 
it I Im Say.'iisk region is ric h in siK < i, lead, graphil 
tlioin the larnoiis Mibc'it mine), mtie, ,ind ]siecioi 
stones, and its tr.ide is shaied betwee-n Krasiui' 
arsk ,tiul likntsk Tlie Amur lugldinds \ u-ld sil\e 
loui, (o)>iHi. Ic-.ul, .md (piicUuls'i . tlie chr 
ceiitie IS Nerchinsk, on the upiH*r ^hi'k.i 

('ominiiiiicalions. Ko.ids ar(‘ trw m Silieiia, ar 
p(;oi in qu.ahty, obstructions .irc pro\ided I 
swamps .iiul loiests, and the Kuk of ro.id-buildii 
matenal is a serious drawback An importai 
l.uid route, knowm as the Trakt, runs fiom Per 
to Kiaklita, and is continued to I'l'kin in Chin 
111 sniiimcr water tr.iiisj'Oit is ease, Init na\'igatK 
IS mifiossible during the long winters The numc^roi 
e.ist and west tiibiil.ines of the mam streaii 
l.irgeK .iidc'd Kiissiaii expansion to the east The 
Is an almost iiiiiiileiriipted w.iterw.av av.nlable 
the summer from tlie lhals lo the Facific, and 
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canal connecting the Ob and helps to com¬ 

plete the waterway between Lake Baikal and the 
I'rals Th<* lhiei“ great liver s\sttMiis provide 
thoii'ands i»l nub s of navigatiun. and a slent canal 
fnjin the Len.i tii the Lower hmgnska tiilnitarv 
of the "S’enisn would enable vtearmi'' to lea-h 
riunien from ^'.ll^utsk, tlu* gieit l.ma fur oentr<‘ 
The Yenisti navigable to K i a'-iuo ai ^k. Ihe^ 
Angara Irkutsk, and t!ie \imii l.* its jun. ti-u 
wi^h the .Shilka \ great <lt-.ad\.iiitage to the 
inlenhange ol prod.u tiou', in the nilnnal iradi o( 
Sibtiia i-n tin siiinlaiit\ ol tin' [>io(lii<Is ol liu' 
various legions Meaimi-. on I ike Baikal '-ei\a 
lo( al tialtic Will, luit lie numb, r ol s(<aiiiM-> on 
the Amur is iii'-iilli* lent lor llu’ liailu The u^' ol 
icr-diii akuig sK aiiH I and the u mission of ( ustoios 
duties oil good- eiitiMiig and ka\mg the iioitliein 
haibours, iniehi peihaps li'ad to a faul\ important 
trade in tJic summer Siln'iia is iia\(t'(d from 
wfst to (.Mst b\ the I I ail-' ^ibei Mil Ivaiiioi.l, m-w 
doilbli' trai ked it ( onmcls IV'llogMd ami \ lath- 
vostok. a di-tame ol dtout (vOlHl mil'-- liom 
Mo'-I ow the line lulls Ihloiieli s, II, 1 , 11 , 1 ti) ( lHl\a- 
binsk, ( I ossi . t tie I 111. at K I ii" M , ,ind j-im i i d-- 
b\ ( liuslv. Kia muai k ,oul likui .k to I aki tkiikal 

h.aslwards, dong tin -.ou|l|. iii shme-- ol 1 iKe 
Baikal, tlu' I nlw i\ pio<<ic|- thiough t Inla ami 
( hill. M.imhiiiia (o \|ai|i>o (ok llailmi e. an 
iinpoi t.Olt lum (loll ill' lim !>. m. Inue ( 11 to 
Vladi\o-iok ,iiid (2i tliioiigh MiiLjrii to \imlia.iiig 
and Bolt \r|tun '^lid'.’,< liauu i- impoii.iut in 
Slben.i 111 wMitii I Ik pir>|wotd •'.ilxniii 

l'f,illwa\ lioin (Ui-iiImiil' \\i11 Mo , Ihi UKal <lb- 

ms( 1 Alla! I a u iilhi I al and imn. I ,il i - "loii 

Trinle. I hi liaih o| 'sih.in with \\ . 1MI1 (Oiiii- 

ll U s ()as-( 1 hi oii'.di I III opi Ol Bu-. 1 I I 1 a<li \m(Ii 

(diul.l Is o\ ( 11 Old, am I I' i i - 111 i mpoi I .inI pi o | lu t 
VI,ldl\'o-|o|, i-lli' 1 hi' I poll loi ll-e BaMlu Had' 

I he ' 111 ' f pi'j'lm ts ' ai 11 d "ii tie I i aii- '"i 1 k i laii 

l \ ailw a\ w I -I \\ a I d - a 1 • \i i ,< 1 1 hi' a t, I m 11' i ind's, 

tallow, (,ir, pil< h \M'ol, ' -’gs, gaim , ami (' i i l:om 
I lima) I'.asluaiils iiou .;ie! iionwaii', (olion- ,;iid 
wooIImis, Siig il, pi 11 1 '!' i;m. Old oMt Itim I \ .in I he 
(.hul ''unmoditi's (o.i\ >,.| Bum, l\<\,d, I iImu 
ami B'tiognid e\poit inui h ‘^ib'iian pioihue 

Trade Beidres. hJ.t'! /. (Ilintnih iho lapita! of 

I'.a-'t'iii SiliMii, 1 - oil Be !l\'(' \ie'aia It 'oin 
mamls lie ’liaki nuin mlo ( hiria and i- an 
impoi l.tn t ln!o- and rail ] nm I eiM aLd iiia milai Ini iiig 
MlilK' (.old amltiiig 1 - i Hill'd oii and tni . and 
tr a aie iiiipoi laid I lad' pi odm Is 

/''un/, ( BdO.dOd), on the loin, is the (,ipii d ol 
W'-t ern Silierin, the b'sl d)uiit tow n, .i ml I in' < he 1 
depot lor \ltai jiTodiK f-, |i is an iinpoitaiil tiade 
cent n , ami ['o •,»--si s a um \ <. isn v ^ 

Ki.i/Jihi, on llie (.hine-e Inmtiei, o]iposile tie- 
Mongolian town of M,inn,e Inn. (onimands lie- 
cai a\ ,1 n I oil l< 'o ( Inn i J L n ad' . in bi id*, li a .iml 
furs 

IVi/m. o/eA 1)4.bOd), 5,40t) iiiiii's bv mil from 
Mo-iuw, Is the (.luef bibeiKin Barilic port, and one 
of the ihinin t< rmini ol tin rrans-Siberian JBulw.iv 
It has a large and iiKrtasmg tinde with Bastrrn 
A-'M and North Anieiica its harbour is u.<- bound 
for about a imuith in tlic year 

Krasnoiarsh {Gd.Obt)), on tlur Vemsi-i, is tile centie 
of a gold-mmiiig district 

Tohols/i. at the confluence of tlie I'obol and Itlisb, 
once the cajutal of Westiin hiberi.i, trades in grain, 
salt, and fish It is a route cenlie and university 
town * 

Yakutsk, the chief town on tlic Lena and a great 


fur centre, is one of the coldest towns in (he world. 

Chita IS the capital of Transbaikal, and an 
important railwav town 

Pftrofyavh’i-^h, on Avnitcha Bay. is the chief town 
of Kamchatka It possesses a fine harbour, and is 
a gn-at lislung and fur centie 

hhaharov'^ka is the terinmus of the Bssuri-Vladi* 
\')s(ok tailwav 

7 rumen, .i i.uhvay terminus of in< reasmg impor- 
t.iiKe diiediv r'oiinecfed wnfh Belrogr.id tuu IViin, 
th(‘ old'st town 111 SibeiM, '-lands on a (iiluilaiy of 
the Libol It is a fair centu-, .iml manul.utures 
(arjH'ts ami UatlM-r I he wateiwac fo the Bacihc 
1 'Uium m es In n.- 

.V( >/. r/iuis .111 jiupoit.ml mining leiitie in 
1 rails Bail..d 

liiirnaul. in West '-silxTia, is a goat agiuulturul 
and d-ill V i eiili e 

O/U'-A (dd.OdO), on the lilish. is an imjioitant 
lailw.iv town, st'-pp' inaik'-l, aiiil w.il<-i jum tmii 
It IS the 1 ml I e ol a lu h (Mm k e,n t h) .igncultiiral 
and j>.i't<>ml region, and ivports wlieat, meat, 
battel .iml «‘ggs 1 III - .iml li'.i no <-\'lMitg(il lor 
- 0 -]>pe hidi - It is "lO n i .dh'd tin " t'apiBil ol the 
sO-pp' s '• 

Bl SnI \\ ( 1 M B \! ,\M V '\N|) Till- 

11 -.BBI '> i'ositiuii. Vreii and ro(Milii(loii. Kussum 

l Mil 1 ,d \ a,i, with llu M' ppi' Bl o\’im '■ , 'dn'ti hes 
lioiii 111 '- south of SiIm im to the \fgh.tii ,iml Bersi.in 
li'Udi'i-., and lr<ui) Ihe la .pun 's'a to flu* Altai 
Mould nils I In - o 'pon im Imh - llu' St<-pin- Pro- 
\im.' ol td.d'-k, liiigii, Akinoluisk .iml S<-mo 
p,ilatm-k, (lu I I ,im. ( .ispi.Ki l“ii'\imi' Ivmg bc- 
( w»' II t he ( n'-]>Mn ,1 ml AI ,il si ,r- , B'lis -i.m I'm kes- 
1,111 (ont,lining the Biovinte- ol l-eighniii, S,imar- 
k.ind, Syi I).iiM, ,iml Suimi \ < i h< imk, and the 
1 \Imim(m. of [\liiv.i ,iik 1 BoI<Ii,ii i I he ao-.i of the 
Sti ppes !■' 711 ,ddd sipMi (• miles .old it - pojuilation 
d.add.doo , wliih Biis'i.in (r nti.it Asia has an 
,iie,i of (i,sl>, 0 dd S'pi.irt ni’le- niid ,l ]-opiil.ll 1011 of 
7 ,d 0 d.diid 

Hinld. M mil ol (In' I m; loll i-i dt, b.ii i ( n steppe 
told, with salt l.ilus ,iml s.imlv d< ,iits bertilc 
,iie,i , o.. Ill .iloiig the ri\'( I I'.iiii'.s .ind in (he moiin- 
1 im 'v,ilt'\s 1 wo plaim. iii.iy I" 'listnigui'-hed ‘ 

(I) i In- \\'( '.tM n round llu* ( .ispi.m ami Aral Seas, 
\’ei low, and sinking in sonu- ]>.o t . In-low the level 
of the o. I .(II , ami ( 2 ) the I',1st'111, Using to the 
lol ( V Bamii i'!al''.in and f lie 'I hi.in Shan Mountains 
'1 he (Ir.iin.ig'- is mli mat .iml in.iinly to (he Sea of 
Aral ('■ Ihe Llets "), .i bia< Irish I.ike almost the 
si/e of siotlaml Ihe Anm D.ui.i (Oxus), anrl the 
Svi-Daii.i () .ix.ii les), fi-d by thi' ghuieis of the 
loffv monniains (o llu- -outh ami i.i-t, (low to the 
Ai.ll S( .1 lln; III eiiOis j,.ik'’ Balkha'dl llilougll a 
s\s,unp\ di Ita ; but the /.u.ifshait, Muigii.lb, and 
(he II' II Bmi 'll up III (lu ' .Old ■> I .lire tlu' ('<ispian 
S'-a, the Ai.d Se.i and I,.ike B.ilkli.isli ,de slirinking 
on aiioiint o( (lu- gi< ,il siiintm.-i <\apoialioii and 
tlur .unninil of mml biought down \>y the slow- 
(lowiiig nvcis 

riilliato. 'Ihe (lunate is «. haiacti i ised by great 
( xtreincs—intense heat in siinomi and intense 
Cold in winter Iingalion is neiis-.irv on amount 
ol the sin<dl r.unftdl, .ind were il not lor its boidenng 
niuiintains, the country would be uninlMbitable 

ProduciioDN Hiid IndiiKfrleM. A^yxcuUhw is largely 
dc'peiideiit on (lu- rixcis The Svr D.iiia and its 
tributaries lu.ilc the fertile regions oi l-cighana 
and 'lashkrnt , the Z.ii.ifsh.iii cri'atc-s the oases of 
S.imailr.ind ami Bailvliara , the Amu -1 >ai m'. rcates 
the oasis of Khiva, and tlu* Murghal) creates the 
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t)f M( rv III! Ill .in<l iMTKhan.x Vall<-ys, be* 
Siclf'. btinq w(ll wall red. |)n-.-,t ss a ikIi, Iiiaek soil, 
C0mjMiabi<’ \Mtli that of the < lu iiiozioni CultiVti- 
tjon lo-e])s lo the inmiiitaiii vatleys airl the river 
course-. aij'I /mull iin^.itioii is pr.n tisul I'me 
“ I’[)lan(l'' (otton, <ei(-ils (ni.u/e, ri< e, vvlusit, 
barle\). Mik (mullx’iiv frees), fruits (especially 
stone v.uKties}, uin«,i]n\. tolKuto, .iiul lu in[) arc 
pro'liii *'(1 Ciihki Its )Miio)>ean nvals Kiissia now 
produces mon fli.iii half the i otloii th.it it uses 
I hr yV/s/eju/ InduAtv '} he (•opul.itu ui in tlu- 
Steppes and the .irid tiaefs is na(iii.dl\ noin.idir 
and p.istoi.d. Jeassinj.; on fiom spot fe) sjiol as the 
pashii.ifn- 1 , e xhaiisted. .md s( ttliiu' down in winter 
with siiui's of h.iv ae ( uniiil.ili <i from the' siimimi 
growDi 11m e hi< I .mmi.ds aie f.it taileei slni'p, 
cattle, liorsi s, goats, vaks and tanieK Kai.i Kul 
IS t.uiied for bl.K k i.'iinbs’ \sool (" .istrakh.in ”) 
ailei v\ool, hides .iii'I leather .ire,- important 
exjHerts 

d/emei,’ ts e allied on lo .a very iimited extent 
Tlu- nionnlatns .ne luli m mine r.ds, l>ut only iron 
IS ajtjiiee t.ibly worked I’etioleiim .ahounds mar 
the ( .ispian. and liiimslie-s Iml for 'I'rans ( aspi.m 
locomotivi's 

MaiWifmtHYrs tA the' domestic type ine hnle (.otton. 
wool, silk, and le.ithei goods 

ronirnUllirutloflM. \par( fiom rai!ua\s, .om 
mu I IK .it mils .ire en 11 n I liy (.nm I e ai .i v.i n \ m i ija n 
anel Marjil.in, tin- (ennnni of (he I'lans ( a'pum 
Kailw.iy, e (unmimu .lie bv dilln u!( p.issrs uuh 
Kashgar and Vaikand m ( liimse Imkesl.m , hut 
tilt’ e.isier Ih \m 11( loiilc |l)!i)iieh llii‘ I Vung,i I Kill 
Gale to Ixidj.i i ^ jue 'em d I he Sv t .iiid the'' \mu, 
although sli.dlow. pie)\-ide eoiisj.le i.d)le navig.ition 
for siii.dl eralt I he li.instaspi.m Kaduav from 
the polls of Cs.iiKula ami l\i,mm j\ odsk, on llie 
Cas)>i,in, links ,dl tlu o.ises (owns, ]Mssing liitoiigh 
Mci\', (h.iijiti. Itokhai.i, S.imaikimi, Ixhojent. 
Kol\.imi, ,iml ^l.ltJl!.ln fc) .Nmlij.iu m {''erghami. a 
di.slame ot m.uK’ I dOO mdis .s.ixual he'-dgos in 
tlie south am! we • i I'.e. ji Ire'pu m s.md sim ms fiom 
cngultmg the lailw.u |•|(-m .Merx a bi.meli nms 
south to Kiislik, m.ii the Mghaii fioulier, .md a 
second bi.imh nms from wheie the." tiintk line 
tom lies the Syr to lashkent 'I he ( eiUral Asian 
Radway runs from Oienlmig, m ^■ulopean Kiissia, 
to r.ishkent 

Trudy. Imieign tiadc is m.iinly wntli F-uro[>ean 

Russt.i, the l.irge sluiic toinieily eonducteel witli 
Chin.i having .ilniosi v.inislied 'llio expoits aie 
chiefly Cotton (lar the l.irgest ilein), silk, tere.ils, 
fruit, hides, animals, ami .isliakluui llie imp'.irls 
arc mamlv m.mufae tuiecl goods and tea 
Trade Centres. 1 ashhrnl (20‘d,000), irrigated 
from the Svr, is the lapilal, .iml the largest ami 
finest commercial lentrc of Kii-sian I'urkestan. and 
a noted eai.iv.in < eiitre It has tcxfile. leathei and 
metal mduslru's, and makes knives ami (iie.inus, 
but luse mils flints aie its most noted piodmt 
Ki'htind ^lla.OdO). on tlie ^vr, is a inoelcTii (oin- 
meu'ial (.enlre, ami ccnnni.imls the (rade (>! du' 
Upper Syi-Daii.i \ ,ille\ ft is a large market 
for anim.ils and liu-ii piodm Is, and lor textile 
fabrics. 

fk'/./j.'Oei (90,000), the (.apil.il of Hokh.ii.i, eom- 
mandmg several important routes, conducts an 
cxte'iisne ti.ido m loexal ami imported goods ,ind 
IS i.imeel !oi oinamenlal stcml and le.ither woik, 
shee'pskiiis, and di K'd fi mts It has sph-miid gardens 
and cotton plaida'ion > 

l\hi\a 0(10). llie capital ot Ixlnva, irng.itcd 


from the Amu, is specially noted for camels and 
shee[) 

Merv, one of the oldest cities iii Asu, is a route 
centre and o.isis town 

A-ikabcid, on the Trans-C.ispi.m liaihvay, is the 
|)olitical capit.d of the 'li.iiisAhispian Province. 

i’oojilys «f ItiiBKin. Kussia is .\suitic in its relief 
and climate, and it h.is been s.iul that iuiropc 
oegins .it the ('.irpathiaiis It remained ufitouched 
by the mtellectuai stinuilus of the )<enaiss,ince apd 
liic' religious ami political stinuilus of the Ketorina- 
fie>ii, anel lias been tlie bulwark of piogiessive 
W'e'sfern liitrope against .ittack-, from mjm.iclic 
hoides V .istncss of area. nniloimit\ of c lunate, uni- 
foimit) of buil'I, .tiiel iinifornul\ of xagudation h.ive 
mouldcel a cmioiis mixture of i.iri-s into .i (Ulinile 
Russian tiju- cliar.u teiised by hiimi!it\. a com- 
rmmal spuril (a heritage.' of the forest), a lack ot 
individualitx , and a kuk of initiative 'the nu-cllev 
ot n.itionalilKs v.tries from the higliiv civilised 
inhabitants e,| l-mhuui to the wild nomads of 
luikisl.in J he mass of tlu' peejpte bi'lenig to (he 
'slavonie r.u'f' ()itgin.ill\ tlu- h.ist Sl.tcs were 
nmt ('d 111 a Sl.itc' si I eU hm,g fr« un No\ goiod to Ixiev, 
but (be pusMue of the Asi.ilu inx.uhrs ot tlie 
stepi>is dro\e tlu in math .iml west In the ncath 
llie’v nnmde (I wilb the I'liimsh lubes (ju tltc lipper 
Volf.;,I ami if s ti 1 1 >iiI,)ru s to (oi m tlie i .1 eat l\ ussiau 
n. It loll In (he w t s( a gre.it iiiigi at ton into Vo!h\ ni.i 
.'lad Galu KL ele.lted ,l se'ji.il.de' mass whicli c.imo 
unde 1 I ’ohsh mlliiem '• .iml loi inee! the I lUle Ku-'Si.in 
gie.iip Ihiither iiorlli. 111 the foicsts <iml maishis 
about Miit'k <iml (noeiiio, the Wliite Iciissi.iu group 
w.is loiiiu-d (Hhet ii.it lon.ilitu s .iie llie h'lnus. 
whose C U ills,I (loll is Swe'elmh. flic l’ol'->, whose 
( ivilisatioii has been inHueiiceel b\ the culluie ejf 
Koine, (.( I mans ol 1 ho llallu K([>ublKs, Giee'ks 
of llu‘ Pl.uk Se.l co.i't, (<l])sie., pws, 'links 
ot tile soul li , I ,it tai .lud Pa .IlkII s of the \'olga, 
the I'lals, the ( aue.isiis, .iml Siheii.i , llu' Kirgliiz 
()l the poiuer steppe-,, tlu' b.iil-., 1 /begs, uouia'l 
luikom.uis ,ind \i\.iu l.ul|ik-. ol (eiilial Asui , 
P.llips ,iud S.lU1o\ee|s (jf t)u Dorli) . tllC M(.>nge>lKlU 
Piiri.its ,imi K.dniiiks , ,ind the \rim-ni.ins .iml 
('re‘()lgiails eit (.im.i'.i.i (/(Uei.llK' speaking, tlu' 
[Gissi.ins form I w o-lInreP ol the- iiopiilat ion of 
Kusm.i, .uid they ,in- siipreme m Kiis-a.i juopci, 
West Sibe-i la, .iml till' Ni'i tlu 1 n ( am .1 aK, ami loi in 
hall the [jopulalum of K.isle in ^ibe 1 la '1 iuw’ form, 
h(»we\ei, an msigmtu .int ininoiify 111 binliml. 
Pol,iml. the P.dtu, Ke[uibli(1 .ilhii.'UiM, the 
'^oiittu-in (.uie.isiis and rmlvest.iu 

( oirl, mt)ne)tonou-., ope II, wind swept l\us>ia lae Ics 
the' sin.dl nnmeiie'- wluie- N'.itiiie- c.in fondle .uu! 
aiel lu-r cinhlipn, .md Kiis-.ia's Ixuiniiless jdains .iie 
now peipnl.lfeel liy ,l in.|ssi\'( , umelue.lfed, lieuiio- 
geiu oils pe e I|)le, W lui ]|,i\ e 1 ee euveel olllv the' C nil libs 
ot e nltiire freuu (lu- piogie-ssice- e ouiitiies ol ICiiiope 
Wlu'ii, howe‘\er, Kussia sliall .itt.nn .1 Ingiu.i st.ige 
eil cultui.d de-ce'ioprne'iit, its luomUoiiously vast 

.iie.i will be'ie>nu‘ .1 gre.il n.ituni.il .ism t Many of 
its I'resciU geographic eiisadv.int.ige-s will vanish 
like the (lisea-^t-s of yoiilh, and Kussia will cuter 
into a long'Witfihelel inlieiit.iiice 

UUSSIV Lf]VTIII’K.—A tine, soft, brownish-rcel 
le-athc-r, witli a be'autiful gi.iin, and a jiee iih.’.r 
enieMir due to Urn oil of biich bark with whu h U is 
iinpicgnafe-el, while the < oloiir is prodiu ed by a 
solution ol .xlurn .and an extract of s.mdaluoex] 
It IS prepaied fioiii lu-ifcr hielcs impoited from 
Kimsi.i, but in Kngl.uui .ind France llien^ is a large 
trade ill mutation Kussia leather niaele Iroiu the 
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skins of sheep aiul goats The genuine article is 
not afte(.te<l hv <!anip. It is uscvl extenbively for 
book hinding, eigar cases, purses, hags, etc 

KUTUEN.-(^i- Foio ir.N Wjjcms and 
MfASURJ S-- Gi RMANI ) 

nVK.-Thc grain of vanous grasses allied to 
wlical an<l hut euu-ially used in tngland 

as a cattle food, though beci is also sonudmies 
< htaiiU’d itoni lh'‘ nudled tTaiii li i-. .i ImoU' 
ctTe<^l ami will c'r<iw' tui I’oorm s ii| th i i wheii 


■uul hallos, ! ul (lot"* not lUiise l.ir north, being 
injured hs rails frosts In (cnti.il and north 
ssestern I'uropr it ss.is ot old tiie shuf serial Usod 
for hiead itiaKiML; isse hitcid is still much in 
s’ogtic in aiidin.ivi.i, l uiland, iioilhein ('.erinany 
and l\ussKi 1(^1.'ll. winch liasi on the whole a 
jx'or s«.)il a'd a (iiinati' iiiisuitr'd tor \s lu'.it About 
SI) per i,(iit ol the svnild’s output of no n laisod 
III }-nio]'(,nt Kusvia .nui ‘Js j>i i com m Gonunns 
('ut-.ide l•'llIop<■ tlu 1 o IS i( !ai IS. 1 \ •.mall piodtu 1 ion 
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S.—This Icffcr IS iii the following 

abhi cviations— 

S , Silver. 

Dnliaij) 

S.Ih, Shoit Bill. 

S/D, Sea damaged (gram trade). 

S C , Safe Custixly 

S/N, Shipping Ntile 

S O , Siih-Ollii e 

S ih, Sii[»ia Biolcsl 

S S , Speilal Settlement 

S S., Sti. atdsliip 

S.V., Surrciulrr Value 

S(.p , St npt 

St.. Sttd , I.et It stand (r.<i(in, '.iil] 

Ster., Stg , Sleiling. 

Stk . Sttxk 

SAUM'h—.-Xn animal belonging to the weasel 
family, aii<l tound in the fonsts of b'astein Sibeiia 
and Kamchatka Its fur, whn h is nsnnilv brown 
in colour, i.s extieinely \Mlnal)ic, and is in great 
dcm.ind for Iho mod (ostly boa.s, niutf'i, < loaks, 
etc ‘J'hc sable is eluvly lelatc'tl (.> the nu’-ten (cy r ) 
SAICHAKIN .— A t rystaihne < omponiid, ahv) 
known as gliicide. It is colourless and othuirless, 
but intenselv sweet As eom|)arcd willi (ane- 
sngar, its swcctne)S is v.ini to be as 300; I It is 
geneially piep.iicsl I'v a senes of iiu’olved 
piocc-sses from toaldar, aiui is used as a substitute 
for stig.ir, x\hen tlu^ latic'i >nbs(an( e is juohiluled, 
as in the cast' of patients siitleiiiig from diabetes. 
It is .ilso sometimes emphiyetl lu tlie maiiji- 
faelnrt' of .leiated watcis .ind in tlie preparation 
of ilrngs 

SA('K .-•-A measure u'-aiallv leikoiui! as half a 
cjiiarlei o) ( m n, loin luisle Is 

SAFK ClfSTODV JtY llAMvBR. dn addition to 
the oidmary business ot banking, connected with 
money, negoti.ible dotumenls. t fc , a banke-r ve i v 
frecpiently nndeilakes tlu' viistoeU’ cil v.tinable 
ai tie les on be half of his e'listomers, esjx < lallv je'We Is 
ane! jtlale. The yiiMetne is becoming more and 
more common, and it is e'ssential that the bankei 
should take the greate-st e au- to (tee' himself as 
far as possilile fioni li.Unhfv in ease' the goods 
deposited aie lost oi stoh-n The me'thod adopte-d 
will varv in dUfeient eases aeeouhng t<i peculiar 
e'iunmstan«-es . but the general |)ian is lor the 
banker to gue a foi m of re< <-ipl, .ind to reeyuirc tlie 
return of the same, piopeily mdoised, by tlu' 
depositor when the gooiLs aie roelaimcd. Tlie 
following IS a foim of receipt in actual use by a 
well-known liank (though n.ituially the name is 
alterc'd) — 

No. 7895. 

The N«tlhe.rn Cinef/il lianhnii^ Co, Lid 
[! hitcj.L'ld Ihunoh 

28/A, 19 . 

Received from Mr James Bronm. of Bleak Hall, 
H'hiiefu’ld, tn the county of Blankshire, one sealed 
parcel for safe cuslodv. 

per pro 'J he Northern General Dankinf; Co., Lid 
Josid'H JONis, Manaf;er 
N B—This receipt should he kept tn a place of 
safety. The security referred to therein can only be 


returned on the following lecetpt being signed by the 
depositor and surrendered to the bank The personal 
application of the depositor is patticularlp requested, 
but xf he 15 unable to attend, the ofdcr on the back 
here‘>t should also be signed * 

Received from the Northern General Banking Co., 
Lid , the above-mentioned sccurthcs. 

• James Bkown. 

December dls/, 19. . 

The indorsement referred toalu.vcisas Ir llovcs— 

I 0 the Manager, 

'I he Northern Grneial Banking Co, Ltd, 
Whiteja'Ul Branch 

Please deliver to the bearer the ■’Lcnutirs nunhoned 
<iH the utkrr bide 

(amis Jfuou.N’, 

Bleak Hall, 

IVhitcfieU. 

D< Cl nd" r 81 -g 1 d 

'Ihcic 1 •) i)ia*(](ally no Iimil to ih - 'ondilioiis 
whii li a b.iiikri m.iy impose upon ho. iicdonKT, 
and it would l)e a iiV'ti waslr ol iimo to stale eccn 
some ol 1 li< m 111 del ail 11 i;oods u e f > !>■• (le|H)sitcd, 
the' ciisloiiui mii-'l .itiango wilh (In baiiku' and 
ai I ept ll'-. lei ins 

Again, wlu n lliiiigs oilier tliau iliallels are 
deposited, <.pe( lal (aie will be talo'ii b\- the baidcer 
to a\oid dillKullies An inliiesling ( ase ,is to the 
puutne ol London b.inkeis in lonimtion witli 
lieai eT bonds ( anic Ix'ioi '• tile coni I -■ in 1 dPO, Jn re 
Dc Pi<lh<auer. Dent v De Pothonur, ldon/_>Ch 529 

i'heie ll was stateil - 

“ It IS a (.ommm i .i ai Inc d in \ c >!' ■. s I o di pe* at 
sinh bonds with Ihcii li,minis upon a sini)*le 
a( knowlcdgment bv the liankeis of tlic re<eipt 
lluTcad In sin li < .is( s the iMiikeis a* ■ ept the 
(h'pos!t siib|('e.t to su( ii responsibilit as is impose d 
upon llnan b\' law for (h< ir sate < U'to'iy, ami the\’ 
(oiieet Ibe Coupons foi llicii (iisloineis, and eiedil 
tlieiu to the ,1. (fount ot tlic < usiomers, as and when 
lee'cieed I'roiu m\’ own knowledge ot the (fuiise 
of business m the Cit V, 1 sav that it is a \'ci eommon 
pi.ntne amongst men e>t business, and lomi stock 
e.om()anie's wdio hold huge ([ii.iiifitn s of bonds, to 
(h'jtosit tlnan with thi-ii banlceis ipi'in (lie above 
tei ins, .unh 1 l(clie\e that stn li jJi.nine otfi'is to* 
the owiici of tlu: bonds as goe^l a sei inity for the 
safe^ and ]no[U'r ( iislody ot sin li bonds as can be 
obtaiiu'd, amJ is at'the same time tli(' most cori- 
vc nieiit ooui se the bondholdci can adopt as i egai ds 
tlie (ollec.fion of inle'rt'st on the *l)onds Jf bonds 
to bearei .no dc-posited with bankers in a locked 
box or otiui I loseil i ('(<‘placli', the baidce rs do not 
give any leccipt for the bonds, but only ii geiieial 
acknowiedgment ol ieici[»t of tlie box. and deeliru‘ 
to aecopl any responsibility l<u ila contents” In 
the same ease it w.is ludd that the' trustees weie 
” justified in depeisiting the bonds watli the banUe rs 
upon those tei ms. wine li will not ju-.lifc the bankers^ 
m parting wath the bonds i xi e[>t nndci tlic authoidy 
of all the trusU'<‘s, but will pistity the bankeis in 
cutting olT the coupons and <ollc( ting them as and 
when they art' dm , m the oi dinary > oursc ” 
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In taking charge of goods, a banker is a bail«*e. 
and lus liability depends upon the general law of 
bailment (^f), the responsibility being naturally 
greater where hois a bailee for rewird than if ho is 
a merely gratuitous bailee (See Nanking Accot'Nr ) 
SAFE CISTODY REGISTER. —This IS a book or 
register kejit by a banker in whi< h are entered 
uccounls all the seeiirilieis or ai tides dijmsited 
by customers for safe custody by the bank The 
register will be of a inoie or less elaborate thaiader 
according to the ideas of the p.u fn nl.ir banker, and 
he may, lor his own sake, in onh r (o be lieed fiom 
any liability fc^r loss, impose v.uioiis toinlitions 
upon his (ustomus in lelatioii to this legistei 
This, however, is a inatt<-t ot pta> tn < .uid meds no 
further notue here 

SAFES ,—Iron cupboatds or (bests la which 
valuables arc stored for protes tion against thieva s 
and lire 'J he fust linghsh-nia'le safe was patent<“ l 
at the beginning of tin* nineteenth (ontiiry, but it 
was not until lSd5 that an attempt was made to 
provide a safe which sluaild lesist bmgl.us as well 
as file i'his wU'i patmted by Chaiks Chubb, and 
Chubb's I.of-k and Safe Company is still cuie of the 
most noted linns The w.ills of modc'in safes aio 
formed of double steel plates, the space between 
wliji h Is tilled witli a ti'c-icsisting lonifionnd, fhe 
total thn kness being horn d to S in. 1 h< do a is 
somcw’hat thicker it is stiongly hingc'd, and tin- 
locks are so constiuctod tliat liolts seeme the door 
all round the edges Safes aie made in gic-.il 
nmnbeis in the rmled Mabs, Canada, an.I ib r- 
many, as well as in Ihitam, the mateiials .md si) It s 
varying with tin- didcient loiiiilnc's 

SAFETY OF SHIP.- -1 o ai ( oinmi)il<ilt' coinineii c 
and to I( ssen the daiigei s cd mat ilime ti alia , iiat ions 
began eaily to set up se.i-marks, to aflix bells to 
sohl.ny lo' Us, and came .it Jengtli to est.dilisli per¬ 
manent liglits A few I ulcs of the lo.id, c'-nsling mil\- 
as a portion of seamanslnp, liave gicnvii with the 
increase of i.ommcri,e into an mtei natnnial .oile, 
wiUi a eomjdete system c»f liglits .uni signals fen use 
by shi|)s J he sending, c attcs.iplnig to send, a 
Ihilish ship to sea, in sti'h an unsc awoi (li\-stale 
tli.it the life of any person is like Iv to be' < ndangeieil 
thcicby, Is a inisdeineanom, miles', all leasoiiaMe 
means weic useil to iiuairi* her being sent to si a in 
a seaworthy st.ite It is a misdeme.inoor m an\' 
mastei if he knowing.ly taki’s a DiiTish ship m such 
a condition to sea lint it is a defence,’ in either 
case tf it IS [iioied tliat, under tiie c in umstanc es 
the act w'as leasonable .i^d justili.ible 

It IS a I'-rrn, expo ss oi implied, of eveiy contrac t 
for Service on bo.ircl that the owner, the mastc-r, 
and every agent c barged with ilie locvhng of the 
ship or tlie preparing thereof for sea, or the sending 
thereof to sea, shall u.se all reasonable means to 
insure the seaworthiness of th^ sfnp for the voyage 
at the time when the voyage c ommences, and to 
keep her in a sA-worthy conchtion for the voyage 
during the same. The wair.inly of se.awortlnness 
for the voyage must be satislied at the time of 
sailing witli the cargo It is not sulticient that the' 
ship was lit for the voyage while the < aigo wvis being 
taken in, if she became unlit before she stalled 
The warranty, in truth, .iftpears to !)<• a dcnibic one, 
VIZ., that the ship shall be fit to receive the caigo 
w'hen taking it in. and shall be tit to s.ul at the time 
of sailing. On the other hand, there is no under¬ 
taking that s^c will (ontimie lit after sailing If 
from any cause she afterwards becomes unsca- 
worthy and this leads lo loss, tlic shipowner is only 


liable if the cause was one for which he waa answer¬ 
able. In the case of a time charter, the warranty of 
seaworthiness is satisfied if the ship is in a seaworthy 
condition at the c ommencomeni ot the luring. 

Where a Hntisli shi[\ hi mg m anv port in the 
United Kingdom, is an nn.sate shi]), that is to say. 
is b)’ re.ison ol tlie defective' c (’lubtioii s.)f hei huil, 
ec|uipmeiUs, or m.uhmeic, or l>v re.ison of undei- 
manmng. or by re.rson ot ovci lu.admg or improper 
lending, unfit to jiioveed to sc.i without benoua 
danger to human life, having leganl to the nature 
of the senice Joi whufi she |s iiUendc'd, sm h ship 
ni.i\' be ]>io\ision.illv ch'tained ior tlie puipoae of 
bc’ing sinve\'ed, or loi asicrlaming the .siiMic'icncy 
of her Clew, and either fmally «lotam«<l or icleased 
accoi cling to (irc mnsl.uu es. C'ourls (.U ajipe.tl exist 
foi lliosc who feel tlu mselvc s fciggnee ni b)' the pro¬ 
ceedings ol the Ta)ai(l of Tiade, which is tin* body 
( haiged with tin* c xei ution of this eii.u tment The 
Ho.iid is entitle (I to I osts, OI li.ibh’ to pa\'t osts and 
compciis.Uion, .IS the i esiilt id' the nujini y m.iv detei • 
mine A loteign ship may be* .ietaund .d .uiy jioit 
in the rmled Kingdom if sIk’ is ims.ili , and is in 
tins respc” 1 liabii’ to be 1 1 eated oil (lie same footing 
iis a juiiisli .ship 

Wlunevei in ans pi o; ceding .igeinst .tny seam.m 
01 .iiipti ntu e (belonipng lo .tin ship) loi the- olleiu i: 
of desiitioii, ol .ibstncc’ with-ail le.iv, U is alleged 
b\’ om.doinili, OI if tin 11 timnbei <\<ic<ls twenty, 
by not less Ih.'in live, ot the sr.onen be lour,mg lo the 
sill)), tli.d the sinj) is liy le.ison ol unsc .twc'i tlimess, 
()\ I’l to.ulnii;, delis five e.niipinc nt, (>i loi .uiy oilier 
le.ison, not in a tit loii.hiion to piocecsl to sea, or 
tli.it tile .ic' ommoci.dion in llu’ ship is insuhuienl, 
the couit liavmg u>gms.iuif ol tlie i.isc sh.iil take 
suiii me.Ills .IS in.iy be 111 then pinvu lo s.iti.sfy 
tliems(l\es (oncciiung the' Inilli oi iiiiliuth of Uic 
ayegation, and sh.ill foi lh.it pm pose leieivc the 
ecidemeo! tin'])ei srais m.living tin v.inie, .tnd may 
summon an\' olhm peis.ui who .e e\ nlem e they may 
think desii.dde to lie.ii, .ind sli.dl, it '.itisiiccl that 
the at legal ion is gi < an id less, ,i(I)ni?ii .ile in I Ihm asc ; 
bu( if not s.) sli.dl. btfoK adjudn .ition, 

( ause the ship (o be sm Vi yed .\ s< am.in oi .ippien- 
ti( e so ( hat gc d with <1111 11 mg Ills slnp w iiIkhiI leave 
has ii'k .tn\ iiglit to .ippl\ lor .1 sm unless he 
h.is, befo'e (|mttmg his '.hip, comp!.lined to the 
inasb 1 ot the c uc umsf.in'c s so rdh.gecl. 

1 o c nioi ( e tlie ob'.ei v.im e ot these laws 1 egaidiiig 
tlic s.ift ty of .sliij)'., j novel Is giv en 1(1 vai lous oflicial.s 
to rn.ilie ])i eliinin.ii ) in(|mi n s into slnpping c asiial- 
ties when tlu y oi i ur, and to couits of summary 
jurisdiction b) hojd foim.il investigations into such 
casnaltic s '1 hc-sc^ incesligations aic held upon the 
apiilic atir/u ol the Ho.ird of ii.ide, .iiid the couit 

h. is jxnver to cancel '<r suspend tli'- ((Ttificatc of 
any oIIkci who, in the f)j>iniou or the couit, has 
cansed tlie loss cjI, 01 sc-rioiis damage to, any shijj or 
loss ol hie through his wionglul ac t or def.uilt 

A j'trson innst not sind dangerous g()oi|s by any 
vessel, I’.nl isli oi fore ign, ami . 11 'crson not Iteing the 
master 01 owner of the vessel must not attempt to 
carry in smh vessel any dangerous good';, without 
distinctly marking their nature on tlie outside of the 
jiackage, and giving wiiltcn notice of the n.ature of 
those goods, and of the n.ame and addre.ss of the 
sc’ndcr, or carrier, to the master of the vessel at or 
before the timc^ of sending the goods to be shijijied. 
Any person failing lo coinj)ly with thus regulation 

i. s liable to a penalty Aif j^lbO, but if he shows that 
he was merely an agent in the shijimcnt of any such 
goods and was not aware that the goods were of a 
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ilani'eroiis n.)liirc then h.- is liable to a penalty o( 
/lO c»nly “ 1 )k- cNpH’s-K/n ‘ d.iny* nais ' 

iii'-aiis aqii.if"! (iH, \ifin;l, naphtha, benzine, giin- 
pow'lcf, liniler nial< lies, iiiti < line, petioleuin, 

any exf'l' 'M \ I s \vn hin t lie in- an nig ol tlie Explosives 
All. 1875, aiei an)' oihi.i goo'K whnh are o( a 

dangerous n.ittne" 

'1 lie tolliuMug <iie in-lii-it-l in the term 
" explosives " in tlie A< t of 1875, viz — 

“ Oiinpow-;- r. iiilfo giv ' line, (lynamile, gun¬ 
cotton, l)I,istiii;: powtler-.. Iiilininate of mercury 
or oilier m» Lais, MilKurid and every other 

Rultstain <•, uhitliii snnilai oi not to those already 
named, \\Ui< h is iis< d '.villi ,i view to prosluce a 
practi'.il 1 if(' t by t xplosion, or a ])yiotechnic 
elfcit; aii'l. in paitnidai, log signals, fireworks, 
fuses, lo'.ketb, pen ussion taps, cletunators. car¬ 
tridges, ammuiuUoii of all des'riptions, and eveiy 
a'lajilatioii oi jircjiaration ot any ol the substant cs 
alre.idy ini ntioned ” 

'llie meaning of the teim “ ex[)losive *' may be 
f \tc-ndeil by Onlei in Conn il to any siib-t.int e 
whu li appears spiually dang,ei mis to life or pio 
pei'ty by leasoii of its explosivi- (|iiahtiLs, oi bv 
reason of iisk of explosion in the process of its 
maniifa( line 

A peison must not knouingK alh mpt tosmd, oi 
ViVrry m any vess(d, Eritish or Imeigii, an\ d.ingLimi. 
gooiis iindci a false dcs( i iption, and must lu-l l.dsely 
desi ribc the si'iu ler or i ai ii-'i (fi- i <'of nniler ,i ['< nail v 
of ji.SOO 1 hr ni.i'lii (a owini ot an v \ e.,sr|, I’aifisli 
< >r lot I igii, inav M iii'.e t o (.dv( mi imai '1 an v [-.e kag<’ 
or pau ( I ulie li lie snspo (^ fo « mitaiii aii\ (Lues ions 
g'Hi'ls, and he ni,l\ U 1(1111 e it to In' opelU d to .IS el - 
(am (III fai t \'« i m 1 sm h ly jcxU have bi'cn srnt or 
bioiight on 1 - 0 ,lid .1 \ ( sst: without I'ling piopeily 
matked with the le-imred iiotue that thev aie 
datygeious, tins' ni.iy be thiown oveiboaid, and the 
mast Cl 01 (>,Mi( 1 im in s no c ml or ( I ininuil li.d -nil y 
for S') doing \n Adiuiialtv (’omt lu . also juus- 
di( lion I 0 (!-(Iiie sikIi go'xls ImbUe'l, and tlu-y 
mas be ilisj-o .r 1 at as llu- ■ mn 1 -Ine- Is 

Deck I argoes of wood g'jods, ,is di lined m 
Sevtion 10 of tlie Miuhant hliipping Act, 190*), 
mav, timing (eitain sr-.isons of the u.ir, lie c.irried 
Olds- m (oveied sp.ii es. and in siu h < hiss of slii[)s 
.IS may be approved by the Iki.ird of I'Kule foi the 
purpose, an-l the\' must be loadcl in rucoidarue 
with legidalions made bs' tlie l3oai'l of li.ule If a 
slnp, Ihitish or loHugii, aiiives belwec-i the last day 
of Oetolier and (lie si\te<-ntli dav of Apnl. in anv 
yi ai. at .my poi t m the t hiited Kingihun fi om an v 
p"i t out of tlio hinted Ivingdom, (.airying anv 
hi .ivy or tight wood good, ,is deck laigo (e\i C[>1 
uiiiter the abov V i. mid 1 lions), liie master of the ship, 
.ind also the ownei, if he is [)iivv to the olfence, is 
li.tble toaiinei»>l ex( I ediiig AS for every kSd i ub 
Il of space m wliuh wood goods .ire earned in 
( ontraventimi ol tlu* piovisions (See |.)nCK CarcjO ) 
\N here <i giain i ai go is laden on boaid any Hiitish 
ship, all necess.irv and reasonable’ prcc.iutions must 
be taken to prevent tlie giain cargo from slutting 
11 11iese pi ec <uilions aio not taken in tlie case of any 
fhitisli ship, tile mastei of the shi|v and any agent 
of tlie ownei ies[)onsil)le lot the loading of the ship, 
or the sending of her to sea aie liable to a fine ot 
/3d9, and the owner of tlie ship is also halite to the 
s.ime fine, unless lie shows that lie took all rcason- 
.ibto means to enforce the observance of these pro- 
visuuis. and was not pi ivy to the breach An oficnee 
.iganist these provistcvns mav l*e prosecuted sum- 
mu dv, but in su h case tlu- tine must not exceed 


/IbO (M S A 1900. Sec. 10). 'ihe above provisions 
h.ave bc-en exlendecj to any foreign ship which Icia-ls 
a gram laigo m the Ihuted Kingdom, so long as the 
ship is within a {)ort m the United Kingdom 
liiilish ships on ceitain vo>ages with cargcK’s of 
gram must adopt the precautions against the 
shifting of the grain set out in Schedule 18 of (he 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and must deliver 
to the British authoiides at the port of leading and 
of discharge a noli< e of the ship’s ciraught ami c^iear 
side, and of the kind and quality of the gram, the 
mode of stowage, and the precautions taken, subjci-t 
to a pen.dly of IXOi) for omission of suc.h notice, or 
for any f.dse statement in it. and foreign ships 
artiving at a j-ort in the llmtccl Kingciom laden with 
giain are subjes t to the s.ime ))un'isions and liabili¬ 
ties as British ships llie above-mentioned [iro- 
c’autions aii' ivit rccpiired of ships wlucli follow the 
regnkitions a|)pioved b}’ the Jfoaid of Trade, or of 
slijps (I-listI u( tec) and loaded in aiAoi dancre with any 
plan apprcjvnd l)v the ikiaid As to deede and loacl 
lines, see Load Line 

The Ikiaid of d'lado may, in any Ciise m whub 
they think it expedient to do so. direct any per.son 
appuintecl by them lor the purpose to icsord the 
diaiight of water of any sca-gcung ship, .i'- shown on 
I he S( .ih; o! fee I on lu i stcmi and stern jx-sts, and the 
< \lcnt <-t lic'i - iiMi side 111 feet and iiu'hes, upon hei 
leaving ,mv do- L oi poi t lor llu; pm pose ol picx ced¬ 
ing to se.i. <ui<l the pemori so .q)[>(>uitt'(l niu-'t keep 
(h.it iciord and loiw.ird a copv to tlie Ito.iid ot 
li.tdi llie u ( ord 01 <o(>\’. ll plc^dilced out of the 
(iisfody of llie Board of Trade, is ;ulniissible in 
cvniiiue ihe in.islei of every liiiti-.h sc .1 going 
ship mu--t. upon hei leaving .m\ di.icdc, wh.uf, poit, 
01 iiai!)oiii tor the i>iupci^c‘ ol juoiocding to sc.i, 
ic'ioi-l hci drauglit o! w-.itei .uul (he extent (-[ liei 
clear '-lIc' m llie olli'ia! logd)oc>k (il any), .in-I must 
prodiue tile rc'Oid to anv ciiicf olU-.ci c-f customs 
wliencver reejuued 1)V turn Ihe c-xiues-iio-i “ « leai 
side ” me,in', llu- lu ight fi oin the w.itei to the upp( r 
side of the ll.ndv of the tici k lioin wlm ii the dc plli 
of hold, .IS st.itcd 111 the u'nstcr, i', made, .nid tl.c 
nieasmeincnt o] the < loai side- is to be’ lukc n at the 
lowest |)ait ot the side. 

It IS the duty of every ownei 01 iiiastei ol a i5iiti-.li 
ship to see tliat she is provided with the number oi 
lifeboats, hfe-rafts, hfe-jac Lets, and life-biio) s wlm h 
lus sliip Is rc<pured to c.irry i>y the iiiU.s made tiy 
the i’-o.iid of il.ide Ilow m,uli-( pialu 1 he sc- w c-i c . 
w.is shown in llu- course ot Die iiupiirv into tin- 
los^ ot tlie t iliinK , 1912 , but .steps have Ix-eu t.dveii 
(o .inu'iid llie law by tlu* |>assing of llu“ Meicliaiit 
'sliippiii'; (o:i\(niion '\(t, 1911, paiticulars ol 

wliiifi .lie giV'M in llie .iilule 0.1 I’.isstngi'i Ships 
uj r ) I In x' provi 'loll' as to ht- --.av ing appli.im es 
.lie iiow ,ipi)lu .ll-tc to all foiiiju 'laps wl)ile theV' 
• ue williiii .inv poitM-i the 1 ii't-d Kiiu'.dom. {>10 
vided thev <ue witfilU the poi L h-r sonie otliei jiiii- 
po'C tJian lli.u ol en)f>aiKing 01 kuVling p.issengtrs 
Ol t.iknn; in oi di-.i haiging <.m';o, or taking la 
bmike I ( o.d It Is .dso the dutv o) < \ ei v lu.ister 01 
owner to s< e lli.it lii' ship is piovided with hglit-. 
and the nn alls of m.ilcmg log sign.ds m c onloi mile 
with th(' < ollision H fuil.itioiis 

l'.)i the testing of anchors and cluiin cables, and 
the marking ol andiois, c.iiefiil pnavibion has been 
made, and the sale of untested ,in-hors and cables 
is piohibited if the vessel is a scNv-goiiig steam¬ 
ship not used wholly as a tug, she must also be pro¬ 
vided witli a hose cap.ible of being cimnec ted with 
the engines of the ship and of being used in case of 
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fjrc in an\ pait o( the hbip , and if a pa^^^on^tr 
vt-s>‘?cl, bhe nni^l have lur c^>ln)'<^sse^ jno[H-il\ 
adjusted iroiii I mo' lo tini« r 1 \,.i i< mi 1 1‘ ) 

The provisKMis of llie Mcuhant Shippiip; A^t, 
1894, \v)ni h r« la to to (he deli nlioti ol loi i u;n slii|>s, 
appl\’ in the i ase of a '•hip u Iik li is i in sale l>\ 11 avv)n 
of the ileleitue 'oiuIUu'd ol hei hull, i-piipineiU'. 
O’ in.ii liiiiei) . and lh<} applv uith K'-piit to aiu- 
lot I i;^n sl.ll.s la iri)^ <it aii\ poll tn the 1 iiiled Kmir- 
lium. v'.lKilhi tliose vhips take on hoaid am ‘aigo 
at (flat poi t or not 

ills M.ijestv tuav, on (he joint 11 . oinim iidal iom 
of (Ik Afhnnaity and tlu' Iksud ol 1 lade, by C’nler 
in Coijiuil, Ill tke npul.ilions loi the luevinlion of 
collision ^ at sv a. and ina) t hi iel'\ lei^ui.ite (he lipids 
to lie earned ,ui<l exhibited, (he Jop-Mpnals to be 
lanied and used, <ind the -tKiinp .ind s.idinp udes 
tt- bi’ olisei \ ed b\' ships 1 hese ( olllsion i ceul itjon., 
must be obs( 1 \ i d b\’ all lompn ships uitliin Ih it isli 
jijiisdii (loll , and in air, lasi tned m .i Ihitish 
court (oii'.eininp matters aiisoip witlun Ihilish 
jurisdnlion t<ii<ien ships sh.ili. so [.ai as lespeits 
the ( oihsi<tii u l; illation-., be tn .iti *1 .is if (he\ \v< i e 
Ihitisli shij's In [an -.nan' v of the --e powen., ■ ollistiai 
regulations aeo' di aaii up in IS'Xt (Si e ('oi l Ision ) 

S.\Fri,f)\\ I'Tl.- \;i liidi.in ['laid of Ibe < "m- 
posite oniei, iiilluated lor tie' stl.e of its ihaieis, 
fioin will'll the u'd 'K<’ i .u lli.iuum' is ilitamed 
Its impoitaiMe h.is d:niiiush'''l sin<e tlie iiilnidm- 
tion ol llu' aiiiiii.e iol<u!s, hut ■ .n (h.itiiiue is still 
Used in tile pie]i,Ua!lon id toilet loupe (</t’ ) 
Salfhuvir is also Iviinwn as iMstaid sallnin 

SAI'FI{().N. - 1 he name pi\<'n (o (lie j>laul ( 
saln'U‘>. and (o the callow lohaiiiiip siitist.imo 
obtained from the dind stipiii.is of its Huweis U 
has lonp been initialed m Jndia, wlieie it is still 
ntiiih used U piows c.xl emic ( iy ui (i na ci', 1 t.ih', 
.uid other Me<i;(erMmMn coil 111 ! les U is naliiMlised 
in Ihd.iin but thei^' an. uupoits lioiii \',il<nc'a 
^atfion is iiseil for < iiliiiat) p.nposrs .iml as a 'dipht 
slinnil.Tiit in inedn me 

SAtiF.- 'file w('i)-kno\vn pot lu i b belonpn:.' (,> 
tile pen us .Sj/t’I(l It Is well [\ dist nbuted 1(1 hurojic, 
and IS iniich used as a siasoi.inp 

SA(iFl.NF. -llm \\oid, lu ,i pcm'r.al seiiM', 
in-ans lowcimp, drojtpinp, laihnp aw.iy, .md 
w hen applied in I oinim n e it i. i)se<I in ( onm i tn ui 
wdli luaikiis A s.ipanip maikit, (lien, is one 
\vlu'-h is eiiiitiniially dio]i])nip or ftdiinp away 

SAUO.--A starchv’ fiaid-stiilf iditaniod from (lie 
pith of tlic Sui^iis Js'umphii ami other least Indian 
palms '1 he pith is bi-.iteii in water to sef>arate tlic 
starch pranulos fiom the*libn', .aiul the clued sedi¬ 
ment IS sapo lloiir, fiom wimh all other kinds ot 
• sago are prepared An aitilnial and \^ry interior 
{>roduct is manufty tured in Fran'e from j'olato 
slarcli 

SAL- -The Shorea oiNoitfnrn India and 

th'-' wood obtanud fiom it 1 lie tnnbi i is i.aid and 
durable, and is* used foi iaihv.iv-sle<-per s, mni- 
i amapt s, binlp<’-b.nl'lin;:, e(i A lesiii nseintilinp 
d.uniu.ii (7 f ) exudes fioin tlie bai k 

SAIi AM.)1(FM.\C.— Chloij le ot .iminoniiim, 
usually piepaud fiom the aiunioni.e al Injuor of 
pas woiks l>\' adding hydnn hlorn a-id and sub¬ 
liming It in iron pots. It is ini I with in tiansliucnt 
mas.scs, or as a jiowdci, ami ii.is a shaip, saline 
•taste. Solution of .sal ainmoni.u is miuh used m 
niediane in lasis of broncliitis, < (i It is also 
employed in soldciing. for i hsining metallic sur¬ 
faces, and in c^hco-pnnting i he <iiemical syiiibcd 
of sal ammoniac is NHiO. 


SAL.\RV.--A piTiodical alhwvain (' or lei om[>rnsf 
made to a j'orson m reltn n ioi his pains and imlustt \ 
1(1 the business of another. riu' word is derived 
timu t!ie I atm f^alauum, meaninp "salt money “ 
In a puiei.d wav a s.il.u \ i' most usualv coin- 
putC'l at .1 ((tl.Lin annu.d aimaint, allhouph pa\ ■ 
mint inav be iimdi at fieipnnt lutervrds, e s; , 
ipjaiteilv o! nionthlv If tlic i ■ nninetaiion is panl 
.it inti-iv.dsol h ss ilian .i tm'nth, - . loiiniphdv 

or W'lkly. it e- ptmialK known b\ the n.ime ot 
\\ .no but III sii' li 1 ,1 -I s It 1 . not :i u div b.ised on 
.m .nnui d sum 

In . .iM s ol b.tiiki upt' \ the s d.i- \ ' ! I lie b.inlv 
I upt, or a p' '11 ion (In i eoj, in.;\ bi .it' n In - I iindei 
tlu dileitii'ii ol llie lotiit !"1 (he j ,i . nu nt oj his 
del Us Jtijt .1 ' 11 (In n lit ni.n nn mu a .ilw.iv s }ie h-ft 
f >1 t he m.niit I mill' e I >t l lie b.ii.JvMipt .in.I his i.itmlv 
and loi m.uiii.iiiunp 1 lie di inlv ol Ins olli. ml 
['o-itioii il he Impp' IIS to tiot'l on< 

\pniii .1 • is sill 'W 11 in 1 he .V! 11 ' h- i n I'l,: i , i;i n i i a I 
I’vXMi.Nrs, thi sal.11 \ ol .i ihiK oi foi 

-.ei \ i( es r< m!< I ed within (out nn 'ii i its . if t Ii.- m.ikiii;; 

' d .1 I < ' ei \ nip ol d' 1 in b I llkl U| (■ '. I .| ' I 111 ' ' ■ lei 
I'M U Iiulllip up .1 [■ 'lilt s|n. 1 . . Wlaj ',1 J|\ I. I I h ( \ 1 ( ti t 
ot I sum 111 jso, i.nd\s ,i. ,i piilioiitiil (l.ini. in 
1 t.iliki II pt ( \ II mb I . J I ol the h ink I upt. \ \r t , 

I'l I I . .Old III ( olllp iM\ II' piul I I I'lil I II. k I 1 h' ( ' 'ill 

jsoiu • (( oiisi 'Iid.Uiohl \' I I UOS \ ' ! Uin |. 'I , ! n \ 

.Is ,it" i \ ( d< s( I ib( d mi; I 1 " ) i id in tlu > i .< 'I n 

wniilinp up old'! Ink'll eviii (he ikon,- oi ilu 
ikbi III me hold' I . ol the ' ornp.inx , il llu it 1 1 < \\ 

OF OOOOS. i he Inw J( I.ilni'; lo tin ' .d< 
of poods w’.is I odilH d 111 the S.di' of t .in ids At I, I 8 'H 
(,St> and ^1 \ ii t I 71 ), .md is now to b< fediu 11 d 

li oin thi’ pi o\ isious ol lliat s| ,ii uie ,i ,' ' uist i ned .md 

applied i>\’ l.it< 1 del isioiis ol llu- i nm Is Any s.i],', 
w'het her ol w h.it < onies iimiei t lie i <. luu' ,i) e\pi< s- 
sion "poods" "I not, m, ol loiir-e, .i loutr.ut 
b^l A’cen s( Her iml buvti. .iml i on-uiim iitlv the 
peiter.d law ot <onli.iil (,/;-) .ijipius (o ,i loutiait 
foi (he s.de of goods, i \i i p( ill so tni .IS siK h 

.ipjiln .ilion is iiiodilud oi n-.tiidtid bv llie jiio- 

vistons .'1 the A't of r.nImim'id 

1 tie I el ni " ponds " III' ludcs .dl ' h.lM' ' , I ' 1 son. 11 
oili. I 11 1.111 (limps m .1- lion (s( e I jiosi s I'l •\( nos), 
.ui'l mom V , .iml Ml S' (it l.im 1 .dl I Ol poi < ,d nm\ .ibli 
( X' ( pi niom.v it nu Imles ( mb]( im IIIs, indin f i ml 
prnwiiip 'tops, ,iml (hinp'i .dl.uhed to oi (oiininp 
|iait ol the luml whuh ,iie .ipiM'l (o be seviii.l 
l>efor e s.de Ol iimii i I he i oi 1 1 1 .n I < i| sale 

A I onl! .u I ol s.de of poods is a i onli .n t whci 1 1 .) 
the selk I 1 1 .mslct s Ol .ipi ( es t o 1 1 aiisfi-i I he pi op(-rly 
III pooils to tlin buvM foi a mom y < oii'.idc i .idoji, 

( ailed till [ II. <’ 1 he i oidi.u t m.iv lx- .ibsoiuli’ ni 

(oiidiiiomd W'lu-K miller .i lonh.i t <A s.ile, the 
pioiaaly m the poo'i-. is at om ■ tr'in’diiied lioni 
siller to bijv<i, thi loiiiiatt is i.il.L! .i s.de, but 
wiier e the 11 ansli i ol I he j.i op. 1 1 y t heieni is to t.ake 
pl.ii e .it a lilt III e tiim , oi subn • b> a i omiMion (o 
lie iulfilicd Ihci (aft( 1, il is -.illed an .ipncmcnt to 
sell \n .ipfei m< Id to s( li bei oim s .1 ' -ie when the 
time elapses o. tiie lomlltloiis .lie fullillrd 

I tie (list111. I loll 1 h t ween .1 s.di’ find .in api <' mrnt 
to sell IS impoi t.lid, in that the i i-niedn s lor 1 ; ih 
of tfie I ontiai t dliter, .iml tin- j.osition ol tlu p.ii lies 
as to tlm siditei t-ni.liter of tlu- loidrmt js .dso 
dilfiient If llic’ie h.is been .i s.de and lh<’ buver 
m.ikes default in j'avmuit of the june, the -.lIIci 
(. 111 sue for the ainoiint ami lake adv.intape <d the 
s[.cii.il [iroiedmc* pi<;ivided for the usoveiv (>f 
lj»|mdat<d dam.ipcs i'jv), but on breai h (d an 
apieement to sell, the leniedv is an ai tion for 
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unliquidated <lamagcs, and the i))ajntift must, 
generally, be in a position to prove that he has 
been injuied by the breach (See Damages.) 
Again, on a sale, the goods become the property of 
the buyer, and lie <.an tlaiin dcln ciy ; and, on the 
other hand, if the goods perish, it is his loss 
WhcTo there is a (onti.ict lor the sale of specifu or 
identified goods, and tfn‘ goods uithout the know¬ 
ledge of the seller have peiished at the time when 
lh»- (ontia't IS ina'le. the (ontiact is void Wluie 
tluic is an agieriiunl to sell sjierifK. or identified 
goods, arul siibseini« utly ihe goods, without ane 
fault on the p<trl ot llii* st Her oi buyer, perish beti.n e 
the risk p.isses to the buyer, the agieeineiit is 
th'-ieby avoi.'crl 

1 lie goods will'll lot in the .subjct t-inalter of a 
tontrai t ol saie may be * ither existing goods owned 
or possessed be till*' sellt'r, oi goods to be inanu- 
hi' lined OI a- rpnied by tli<‘ selh r altiT Ihe making 
of the (onli I'L of .sale, wliuh aic (.died " futuie 
gocxls.” JhiK' may' be a i ontia't lor the sale ot 
goods, the at quibition of wlm h by the sc-lk i dej'ends 
upon a ( ontiii';eii' y \\Iu< li in.iy oi may not happen 
VVhere liy a ■onti.ul of s.de iJie sclIn pinpoits to 
etfia t .1 ()ii '.eiit >,il( ol luluH goods, llie t onlia* t 
operates as an ai’iitnicnl to s« II the gocyds 

The rrlee. i lie ( onsidciafion foi a conliact ol 
bale must lx .1 inoiu'y one 'llie ])riie is gLiieiallv 
fixed by 1 lie ['allies when ln.al^m'l; the fontr.n 1 . but 
they may hav.' it to lie tiled m some othei vva\, 
eg. by the vahi.dion of .1 thud pcison, 01 liy flu’ 
usual ( out se of de.iiing bet u e<-u lliein 11 tht' agi ee- 
menl (o sell nan'ides th.il the ])int' is lo he lixed 
by a thud pi i son, and sie h t hu'cl ptu son i an mat 01 
dot s not do tliL agi'tiiieiit 1 -> .1 v oided , and it 
any goods ha\ e bei n ■ h h . i ui the biiv ei must pay 
a leasonable pini' ioi then. If the llmd jieison is 
prevented liom living the [iik e by the tault of the 
seller 01 buyer, the* paily not m tanit may sue tm* 
olhei for damages It tlie pine is not fixvd or is 
not lo be detciiniiud in some agiecsl way, tile 
biiyei must pavoi lea-.oiiable pine, .ind wliat i,s 
a le.isonablo pine is a «|uestion ot f.iet depending 
on I lie I irc uiii->l,un es ol ea' It ji.ii In ui.u > a-e 

Capiieity of Ihirfies. ('.ip.miy to laiy and sell is 
regulated Ih- g'lni.d law (oineinmg <apa<ilv 
to ioiitia'l (sc ( (oNiKvci)^ and to tiansici and 
ilccpilie piopiiI\, jocid'd lliat wluie 1 u - essai ic'S 
ai e sold and de)i\ u cl to an inl.iiU, 01 mmoi, 01 to 
a jxMson who, b\ leason ot menl.d iin.ip.uily or 
di imKemiess, is incompelont to contra<t, he must 
pay a icMsonable pine thcieloi iNecessam’S iiusin 
goods sujl.ilde to llie .'oinlition m life ol such miant 
01 mtnoi Ol otlui person, and (o his ac.tiiai 
ie<|uiiements at the time ot the sale and dcliveiy 
Form 0! (’oiifracl. Ihe making of a Lonti.n.t of 
sale, as iTg.ir<’M Ihe 1 ec[uirement of w'liting, is 
regulated 1 )\’ the ordin.iiy law of coiitia>t (f/i'}, 
with the l(.il!<'Uing niosf nnpoit.uit .nidilion in (lie 
case ot (onliails niad*' ni J'.nglainl, Wales, or 
Ireland: A <ontia'( lor (In- sale ol any goods ol 
the Value ot /lo or upwaicK is not tmlorc eat'le by 
action unless tlie buyet shali ncce[)t part ol llic 
goods SCI sc)|d, .incl .ntuallv le. oivc' the same, or 
give soineUimg m (Minest to bind the contract, or 
in part payiin-nt, 01 unless smne note or memo¬ 
randum m willing of the contrael be inacle and 
signed by the paily to be cliargcd or Ins agent m 
that behalf Ihis lequitement aj'plivs toevciv such 
lontiact, nolwithstamling that the goo.ls irniy be 
intended to be delivered at some tuluie Iniug or 
may not at the tune of such contiact he actually 


made, procured, or provided, or fit or ready for 
delivery, or some act may be requisite for the 
making or completing thereof, or rendering the 
same fit for delivery. 

It will be noticed that the validity of the contract 
docs not depend upon compliance with one or other 
of these alternatives; the effect is merely to prevent 
any action being brought upon a non-comjilying 
( ontiac t. In other respects the contractus perfectly 
gcocl, and all the other consequences of a contract 
follow upon it The application of the provision 
ih-pends upon the value of the subject-matter, not 
upon the pre e fixed If a man eontiaits to sell 
/loo worth ol goods for £5, one of the allcrn.itives 
must be jierloi nu-cl befoi c an action c an be brought. 
If a number ot artic les, cac h below the v.iluc of /lO, 
arc sold in one transaction, the re must be some 
documc-nt in writing, etc- , if the total amount of 
the lull is /lO or ovct ; hut on a sale by auction 
the sale- ol each lot is deemed to be a separate 
transaction (Sic; .Vue 1 ions.) 

A(*Cfpbinoe. As 'c g.ii/ls the \ .inous alternative 
nulhods ot complying with the Nialute, tliat which 
jii'ovides foi .U'lpl.iiHc -^oinetnnes gives use to 
dilti'ultics. 1 tic buy I n.u^l ,i ' c pt jcii't of the 
gc)(.,[>, niid .iclii.dlv rcs'ive the ^.imc 'llie word 
" a-' c'pt,” .IS Ik I e tivi . [, ]i .l spec i.d me.ining, for 
Ihc-ie is a Milli; ucU a- > cpt.iiM e whem tin biiyei does 
any a't m telation to the "oo Is wlm li 1 ei o'piises a 
prr-existmg coiiii.K.l ol sale, wlkthei liieie be an 
ai,ceptatue m performance of the contiaet or not. 

it, when lie iecei\c‘s goods, the biiyiM' e'c.innnes 
them to see if lliey are equal to sample, tliat is a 
suflic lent ac c ('plane e, because it is iin a't done 
w’hic li ic'-ognises tliat Iheic had been a vontiact of 
s<de, even although the bluer goes on lo say " the 
goods aic not aecording to sanqile, .uu! I wc^ii’t 
take them ” Ihit it, on goods being deliveied to a 
man, he opens the paoel to see wliat it contains, 
and tliLu dcalaies that he m \ c'r oiderci the goods 
and will not have tlurn, lli.il is not <in a. < c.jitaiu (c 
.•\n ende.uour on llie pait ol the buyer to i('-s(.il 
the gocids IS a sullRieiit atceplame 'this vv.is well 
shove n 111 the ( ase of I avlor v (ocai Ijistcrn l^ail- 
irav C‘'otf'(iny. bHM. 1 1\ H 774. where b.itley was 
sold vei b.div I lie bin c i 11 nd let i e-sc 1! (he bai ley 
but killed to do so, and sul'se(|uently became bank¬ 
rupt It was iield that the attemjit to sell was an 
act lecognisin-g a pre-existing contract, and 
amounted to acceptance, and that the barley 
passc'il to the trustees m lianlcmptcy 'Ihc icceijit 
and deliveiy iij.c.n which ac<cjilaiue is founded 
need not necessaiih’ be ' physic <il; a constructive 
le. eipt will do In Xicholls v. White. 1910, 
IU3 I-T 80U, the [ikuiitiit liaci agreed verbally tOs 
buy a lick ot Jiav' tiom llie defeiuiant, and was to 
si'iid Ills me ti lo tic' ami [uc's the liay, wdm h the 
detemkuit was Itieri.to . ,ii t to llu' lailw.iy station. 
Ik'toie any men wcie sent, the detendant tedc- 
giaphc'd : “ Don't send piess A 1*1 writing ’* ; and 
f'diovved tins by a letter saying that ho had sold 
(lie iic.k elsewhere. It w,is li< Id that the telcgiam 
and letter eonstiluted rviiU’mc. of a constiiictive 
delivery and reveijit of the h.av, and that the plain¬ 
tiff could niaml.im an a> lion lor damages for brca«’h 
ot conti ai t 

Part Payment, In oidei to constitute “ earnest ” 
or “part payment,’’ thc're must be an actual, 
tian.sfer of a chattel or money, either as security 
or as part of the price For instance, if the seller 
pays something on account, or dojKisils some article 
with the seller to be returned when payment is 
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made, the statute will be satisfied; but it is not 
enough to agree that the seller shall retain on 
account of the price a sum of money he already 
owes to the buyer [Norton v, Davxson. 1899, 

1 Q.B. 401). 

The form of the note or memorandum in writing 
is fully conMdired under the heading of Statute 
OF Frauds It does not require any stam[), unless 
made by (^-'etl. in whuli case a Kts .'.tamp must he 
impressed' 

A« to the dill) i»f a puuha.'.ei to piotcct lus own 
interests, see Cavj.m 1 iiimok, Contract; and as 
to special oi imj'hetl '.fipulalions on a sale of goods, 
see Jmi’Lii D Wsrkantiis, Warrantifs and 
Conditions 

Unless a diileicnt mlditioii appears from tlic 
tcims ol tlic loniraif, sliiuilations as to lime ()f 
j‘.iymtnt aie not decim I to 1 -e ol llic esseiD e of a 
contrai-l of sale \\h(lhiT any otlioi stipulation 
as to time i> o( tlic esseive of the lontract or n«it 
dept ihN on tin- ti i in', of the «, oiitrac t In a i ontia* t 
ot “ nioDtli " im-aii'., l.uic, calendar 

month 

Transfer of Propert) in lioods. A^ mdn .itcd above, 
it D fi <.(]i:enl i\ oi gi < at impoi taiu «■ l<i as. ei fam the 
e\a'( moim.ut wlnm ilu* p'-opeilv’ tn goods sold oi 
aef'cd to he 'oM li, Itie hi|\ei, sim e flom 

Ihit moiiit'iit tlu\ ,lie at lus Iislv ik'toi e juopet l\ 
<.■11 jKi's, till' c< 'od" must I '<• as. ei faimsl (.1 idcntilu d, 
.iiul u h. u • 1)1 Is I .’one 111' lime ol i i ansler dt I'cnds 
u|)oii 11). uil.uD.ai nt il,;- j,.i.rti<'‘s as galheied liom 
the I'lius ol the toi;ii,ut, their (omlmt, and th<* 
< 11 < Hill ,iani ( s (>1 tile . a^e I ailt\ss a i,hllot ent inteli¬ 
te 'ii appe.irs, I he folli)\\ in l; ii e i iil< s foi <is. i. t.iimne 
the int( atioii on this poi it - 

1 Wlu-M- fl 'eii is an ini'onditional (ontra.l foi 
the s.de ot sj ,i. iiK goo<ls, m a <h hvei .ahle stal<‘, that 
IS, in sin h a '•.tale that the buyer would undei the 
eonlr.nt !,e bo'.ind to lalie di ll\'fT^• ol thnn, the 
{>ro;H'tl\ in tlic goods pas^. to t!ie Ituvcr wlu n the 
coriloi't IS made, ,uid it u imin.itiuul wlietla.i tlie 
time of ['a\in«nt oi tlu' time ol deli\eiy, or both, 
be jiosiponcd 

2 Wlure iluK IS a < ilia. I toi lh<; s.do of 

speiilu no^'ls and the si h. i i. Ixuiml to rlo some¬ 
thing to ilu go'nis, l.'i Ilu pill pose ot putting llum 
mlo a di h\ I I .dilc slat', t he ] a ' .pc 1 1 v does not pass 
until sill h tliiii'; 1,1 d'liie .in<] liie hiiyei has notn e 
llier. ol ^ 

3 Will!' llui. 1. a ...iilKut foi tlie sale of 

spi-ihe gi.xid'- in a deli\er:d)le stale, but tlic selUr 
Is Ixuind to wdgli, nieU'.uie. test, or do some otlu'i 
a. ( OI tiling witli i(-ferc*i(e to ih(> goods foi the 
jiui pose ol n'.i. 1 1 l.tinnt't I In prn e, f la- pi opei t_\ dot s 

^ nut pass until sm h act oi iliing I.k done, and the 
biu'i't Ids not n e 1 hei i of • 

4 \Vhi*n gold-, aie lieliwMsl to the bii)er on 
approval oi ‘on sal. oi nuiin," or other simil.o 
terms, the projx 1 1 \ thcidii p’ssis t*. the bii) I'l - 

(a) When )iii|Sigii;[i< s hi- ,ij pi o\ al la .icd plain e 
to the Sillel OI .l.„'S .Iin oilier ai. I ailoptini; (In 
traidai tion 

Phdgmgthe goods is sin h an m t [Kithham \ 
AttcubDiouiih, IbUy', 1 -^d), but onl}' vvlun 

not ovc!-nilcd by tin; inttmlion of the p.irtics as 
expressed m the < ontrai t (see UTiwcr v Giff, 190(>, 

2 Iv li 574; Jb'rcv hdo.'arch, ltd v Vaughan, 
^1910, 2G TL \< 545) 

{/>) If he does not signify his a()pio\'al oi 
adeplanco to tlic seller, but letam.s the goods 
without givjng notite ot rejection, then, if a lime 
ha-s been fixiMt for the return of the goods, on the 


expiration of such time, or, if no time has been 
fixed, on the expiration of a reasonable time. 
What is a reasonable time is a question of fact. 

In Marsh v. Hughes-HalUtt. 1900. 16 T.L.R. 
376, the defendant agreed to take a horse on 
ajiproval for a week, and if he approved him, to 
buy. The horse was not returned till some time 
after the week, and it was held that the plaintiff 
\va.s entitled to su<‘ for (he piioc 
5 Wheic there is a contiad for the sale of 
unasi.ertaincil or future goods by (loseiiption, and 
goods ot that dcsdiption an<l in a dcliveralile state 
aio unconditionally appiopnated to the contract, 
cithei by the seller with the assent of the buyer, 
or by the biuci with tlio tissent of the seller, the 
jirojierty in the goo<ls thereupon jdsses to tlie 
i)uyer Su< h assent may be gxjutss or iinplieil, and 
nia\ bo given dtliei beloicoi adei the apjiiopriation 
IS made 

d Where, in )'>uisuam e »f the v ontrai I, (he selliT 
thhveis the goods to (lie buyer or to a <anier, or 
olhet bailee oi (iistodiir (wiiethu' named by the 
bu\er OI not) bu the pin pose ot liansmissioii to tho 
bluer, and dois not i<mi\«; tlie light ol disposal, 
Ik- u df'cmed to Inue urn onditionallv appi oju latcd 

the goods to tlie i onti.u 1 

I'lit it a 11 gilt ot disjms.d is i esu \ ed b) the seller, 
tin piopci tv in (he goods so deluded does not [niss 
tu the bn) el.until the nniiosi d < oiulitions ha\ e been 
tiillilled Wlu-ie good'-, are shipp<'<l, and liy the bill 
of lading {q v ) the goods ai e di Ju’ciable (o l In' oi der 
ol Uie sellej or his agent, the seller is. pinna jacie, 
deenn'd t<j H'seice tin- iiglit of disposal 

Unless otlieiwis.' agreed, gootls lemain at tlie 
si'llei’s iisk until lln jiiopeily Iherdti pas .i-s to the 
bu_\ei, after tlieii lhe\ .ue at (In' biui'i’s risk, 
whi'lln'i (lelivi'ry li.is beui m.ide oi not. If. how- 
e\-ei. di'Io'eiy has been di'I.U'dl Ihiough tlie fault of 
cithd tin' tnu'd or Die sellei, the goods aie at the 
iisk ol llie p.'uty in l.iult <is i.'g.iiils .in> loss vvhicli 
migdit not li,i\( oecurie.t but lor siieh tault 

Truiisrer of TUIc. J he (piestion ot wliii title a 
pin (liaser gets to (lie goods he l>ti) s depends largely 
upon what title the seller had to lliem, .sun e, except 
m leitani didimsI.iiKcs. a seller »an only dispo'^c 
ol wlicU he Ids If he is tlie h ue ownc'r of the goods, 
he 1 . .ui, of < oni s<', p.iss au absolute lUlc to tin* l^uycr, 
and a piopeily authoiiscd agent to sell of the true 
ov-m r ( an also make a title (See Ain-Nc-Y ) Certain 
iinuantile agiiits are (mpowerod by stalntc to 
(onfei a litk to goods (sic I'actdrs), and where 
goods art' sol<} m iiiail<<'t overt (q v ) a title may he 
obtained liom a peison who is jn;l tlie (me ownci 
1 lie Sale of (k.ods A<t, 189.4, (ontams one or two 
>)lhd <XM'p(ioiis to (lie gi'iid.il rule, tliat wheie 
goods au‘ soM by a peison wlio is not (lie tiue 
ownir tlieii'ot, and wlio dot's not sell them iintler 
the aiithonlv oi with (lie tonscnl of (he owni'r, the 
biiycj (pines no bcttri title to the goods Ilian the 
sellt'r junl, unless tin- . u< umst<iuces arc suih that 
the owini is picilinlt'd or ( stop.pi'd from <l<'nying 
the aiitlioi It V It) sell of (lie tn (ua! '( Her. 4 hey are — 

(1) Wlni. Ihesillei of goods has a voidable title 
Iheieto, but his title litus not b<;en avoided at the 
tinu' of tile sale, the buyer auiiiires a good title to 
the gooiU if he buys them m goo<l faith anti without 
nidnc of the seller’s defei I of title. 

(2) Where a person having sold goods continues 
or IS in possession of tlic goods, c^r of tho <lo( uments 
tif title to the goods, the deliveiy or ttansfer by that 
person, or by a meumiLile agent aMing for him, of 
the goods or documents of title under any sale. 
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<jr othei disposition thereof, to any person 
r(M Giving tlic same in gO(x! faith, and without notice 
<A tho previous sale, .shall have the same effect as if 
the fx'ison in.iking the deliveiy or transfer were 
'■\[ 3 r(ssly aulhoriseci by the owner of the goods to 
make the same 

(;i) Where a pei son having bought or agreed to 
t)uy floods oblains, witli tlie consent of tlie seller, 
possession of the goo<]s or tlie documents of title to 
the goods, (he deluei) or transfer by tliat [lerson, 
by a nicK anlile agiuit ai ting lor him, of the goods 
or d'ocmnciits of tjtl(‘, under any .sale, pledge, or 
other ihsposuion tlieieof, to iinv ]‘erson receiving 
the s.irne m good l.utli and without imtuo of any 
lun oi other light <»f tin- oiigirial seller in respect (»f 
the goods, shall ha\ e the s.inu' ellui I as if the jierson 
m.iking th<‘ delueix’ ar tr.insler vveu* a mcicantile 
agent in jiossi ssum *0! tin goods or (kieiiments of 
title wit !i (he ( on sent of the owiu i 

IVrformance of Ihe roiilniet. It is the dnty of the 
seller to deliver the goods, ami ii|)(ui him falls the 
exj)ense of putting the goods into a delnLiable 
state, unless the j)atlu's .igue otheiwise it is the 
duty of the biiyet to ai 11 pt and [jay foi (lie goods 
Delivery, acieplaiue, and payment must l>e imulc 
in accoidaiue with the trims ot tlie i<aitiait, and, 
unless otheiw'ise agreed, r g . iinh's'^ (heie arc 
stipul.itK'iis as to M edii, ,i( In < I ami I ',11 ni' nl lur^t 
be concurieni, (h.at 1, to say, the m llei mmst 
be re.uly and willing tu givo [''ississioii (jI the goodb 
to I lu- biiyc'i ill e\i h.inge loi I he pm and (he bu\ er 
must be H.idv and vcilling to jjav the {iru in 
ex‘liang'e loi the possession of the goods 

Oclivery. Whethri it is for (lu“ buyei to take 
(>ossessioii of the goods or lor the seller to send 
(hern to the tuiyii, is a <ju 'Stioii de[)ending in each 
la^e on tlie (ontuet, express or implied, between 
the [)<uties /\p,'ut lioni any sm li contiact, the 
place of il( hv( 1 \ is the sellei’s ['lac c ot business,' if 
lie lias (me, ami il no(, lus lesidemc', but if the 
Lonti<ii-t is for the ■•ilc <»( goods known to both 
p<irlies to be 111 some ollui phu e. then lh.it pku e 
IS the pla>«' ot dclivi'iy D<'livciy shouhl lx. made 
at a HMsonable hoiii, and whetc umh'i the eontiait 
tlie seller is bound to send the goc)ds to (In- buyci, 
but no tiiiK' IS IiNc'd, he must send them within a 
le.ison.ible lime- W'hat is leasonable will be a 
([uestion of fact in each cas»“ When; goods at the 
tune of sale au; m the |>osscssion ot a third [xtsoii. 
(luxe IS a delivery by sclha to biiyei when tlie 
third [K'isoii. with the ( oiiseiU ot the seller, acknow¬ 
ledges to tlu^ buyer that he holds the goods on his 
behalf Delivery need not be an actual lianding 
over of the goods themselves, and, apart Iroin 
agreement, it is not uuumbent U[)on a seller to 
si'iid the goods to the buyer All ho need do is to 
give the latter reasonabh^ facilities for taking 
possessuin ot them, 01, it Iw is i((|imed to semi 
them to the biu’cr, to dilivci them to a <aiiiei ic>i 
transmission Ihe seller lu sm li a cast must make 
a UMsoiuible c out I a< t with (hecamei on hch.ilf of 
the biuei, for if he do< s not, and 1 h(‘ goods arc 
lost or damaged m li.insit, the biiwr m.iy ihs line 
to tre.it tli(‘ delivery to the c.iiiier as .1 dcliveiv to 
himself, and may hold the seller rt'-'jjonsible in 
damages It sea (lansit ts iruoKed, the seller must 
give notice of route, etc . to the buyer, so as to 
enable the latter to insuie If lie does not, the 
goods will be at the seller’s iisk during the sea 
transit, ticncrally sfumking, if the seller delivers 
less than the contracted ([UAiitity, the bu\or may 
reject them, if more, the buyer m.iy ac*ept the 


agreed quantity and reject the rest In either case, 
he must pay for what he accepts at contract rate 
If the seller delivers the goods contracted for mixed 
with other goods of a different description, the 
buyer may accept the goods which are in accord¬ 
ance with the contract and reject the rc.st, or may 
reject the wliole These lulcs may be varied by 
trade custom or otherwise 

Dnli'ss otlieiwihc agrees!, a buyer is •not bound 
to .mejd delivery by instalments, and wlicre the 
c(mtract procules for the delivery of iiistaliftcnts 
wlm h are to be separately [laicl lor, and the seller 
makes defective deliveries in respect of one or more 
instalments, or the buyer neglects or refuses to take 
deliveiy ot or to pay for one or more instalments, 
It will be a qm.stioa whether tlic bieadi of contiact 
IS a lepudialion of the whole contract, or whether 
It is a seveiabic bitaih giving rise to a claim foi 
compensalion, but not to a right to treat the whole 
( ont rac t as repudiated 

Where the seller of goods agices to delivix them 
.it Ills own iisk at a pkue other than that where 
they are when sold, the Iniycr must, iievei (heless, 
utihss otlierwise agiced, take an\- ri-^k of deteriora¬ 
tion in the goods luxessauly imid' iit to the course 
(if 1 1 .THslt 

Wii'.'ic goods whuh he has not jue\uuusly ex¬ 
amined are delivcied (c) the bn\er, he l^ not deemed 
to Ihivo aci opted tliein unless and until he has had .i 
icasdii.ilile (){'pc'i Imiil y ol cxainiiuiig llum lor the 
pui|'(>''e of a,sc( rtaming whether tliev arc in con- 
loi nut)' wit h the ' out 1 at t, .uul the sellei must afforri 
him sm h a leason.able o|)](uliuul\ 

'I lu lm \ ei !'> dcenit '1 to have a> < ept -'d the goods 
when lu' intimati s I n t he si Ik i t hat lu' h.ts <icce[)ti;d 
tliein, or wluii the goods have Ix.'ii ddivoied to 
lum, and he docs anv ;i't 111 rcl.iliori to them whu li 
IS iniiiiismtinl with llu' (-wneisliip ol the seller, or 
when altei llie lajise of a leasonable time lu.* retain'^ 
tlu' goods willioiit intiniatuig D.j the 'ellci lliat lu' 
has 11'lei led them 

11 11 less ot ill I wist‘ ,igu e' i, whei e gex'd > ,11 c « It. Iiv't 1 ed 
( o (he bu\ (i , .iiid lu i c I uses to .u ' ( pt t lu m. h.i\ iiig 
llu' light so 111 d(j, he IS not b'Xim] to tiluiii tliem 
to the sillei, but it is sullu iciU if he iiitiiiMtes l(i 
tlie seller lh.it lie leliises t>> a' < ept tlu'm 

When the seller is le.uh ami willing to deliver the 
goods, ami ic'iucsts thi.; bii\'ei to lake delivery, and 
the buyer docs not within a leasonable time aftci 
sm h rctjuc'st t.ike deliver) ol the goods, he is liable 
to (lie Seller loi any loss tx < .isnaietl bv his ncglei t 
01 icfiisal t<; take ilehver)', and also lor <i icasoiiable 
( harge loi thi; c.ire and (wustody ol the goods 

Seller’s Ueiiicdios. 'ihe u medu s ot a seller against 
a buyer foi bieai h of (cuilrat t by the latter depend 
upon the 11‘aturo of the bieadi, and ujion whether 
the goods have jiassed into the [lossession of the 
Ixiver If the .utn.d [jossession of the gtxxjs still 
icin.-iins with the seller, and tlie bieadi (oni[>lain('d 
of is non-])ayment of the jiine, tie sellei htes three 
special lights against the goods themselves lu all 
other (ascs, and so tar as these sjjcci.d leinedic.s arc 
not utilised or are insufin icnt, the sellei's right is 
the same as for any ordinaiy breach ot contract 
(as to wdmh, see Contract), namely, an ai tion for 
damages, and damages in this case arc generally 
represented bv the j)rice and are iKpiidated If, 
however, the breach complained ot is that the 
buyer has wiongfully neglected 01 reliised to accept 
and pay for the goods, the seller may maintain an 
action for damages for non-acccpl^vuc, when the 
measure of damages will be the estimated los® 
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directly and naturally resulting, in the ordinary 
course of events, from the breach (See Damages ) 
If there is an available maikel lor the goods, the 
damages will be the dtlTeicnce between the (ontr.ut 
piKC and the inatket or imrent jjinc at the time 
of the brcaili, and any si)eciai expenses, etc , 
incurred by the seller 

Ihe spot lal lights just refeired to aie ; ( 1 } A 

hen on th^goods, or .i right to ret.un jiosscssion ot 
them until pa\inent, ( 2 ) a right ol s(c['j>ae,( in 
tran^tu (</v ) , (d) a light in «.cr(<iiii c<ises (o re sell 
the gOQils 

d'hese lights aie stiictly limited to an unpaid 
seller <d goods—the teiin “ si’ller." as lieu- used, 
including any peisoii wlio is m the povition of a 
seller, as. for nistaiue, an aj'.ent ol the s( llei to 
whom the bill of ladiiig o| the good-, has be<*n 
mdoiscd, or a (onsignoi or agent vclio h.is himself 
panl, oi is dne<lly rcspoiuibk toi, the pme, <ind 
a seller is deemed to be iinpani when (he whole of 
the i)ii<e has not been |'aid or tendeu-d, oi when 
a bill of ex< hange olliei negotiable iiisti iinieiit 
has Ikcii ic'cived as < ondiii(*ii.il paynunt, and the 
coiuiition <'M which it was lueued lias nut been 
fulhlka! I>y icason ol liie di.slionoui of the iiisli ament 
or (Uheiwisc. 

IJcu. An un[iaid scllei \vhu is in possession o( 
goods IS entitled to letaiii tlieiii until payinenl or 
tender of (he ('riic-.m the following cases, n.umly: 
(a) Wheie the goods lia\e been sold without anv 
stipulation as to ciedit, oi {b) when- the g.oods 
have been sedd on c ledit, but (he (ei ni of < ledil has 
<-x])n<-d , c>r{c)wheic th«‘bu^ei bet oinc s iiisohi nl 
Ihe sellei may exeu isc: lus light ol lien notwith¬ 
standing that hc‘ IS in possession of the goods as 
agent or Isnlce toi the bn>ei, and when- he lias 
madc^ pai t <!( lurry ol the goods, he ma)' cxen i'>c 
his light of hen ot 11 tent ton on (ho j emaiinlci, imli ss 
su> h j'ait dc lively has bc«-n m.ide iimiei sii. li 
Ctrl iiinslances as to show an agieeiiunt to wane 
the hen or light of leteiitnui 

lie loses his hen (d) witen he delivers Uu- goods (o 
a c .Liner or cdlur liailec foi llie jnirpose ot ttan-.- 
imssion to the Lu\'ci willi.au U'S('iMiig (he light ol 
disposal ol the goods, (b) when (lie luiyei ot his 
agent iawliiily oldams junsessuin ol the goods, (i) 
bv waive I till 1 eof lint he <!oi-s not lose it by merely 
obtaining judgment loi (he jnue of tlu- goetds 

It the f'lofutlv m (he goods has n()< passeri to tlic 
buver, an imp.ml seller lus a right to williliohl 
deliveiy, wim ii is similar to and eo-exle nsive with 
Ins lights of lien and slopji.Lge in havbiln 'ihe In-n 
diH-s not m itselt give tlu •seller a light to disjioso 
of till’ goods by s.ile. (bee Iji--N ) 

• Uft*Stllod„A iiglit ol u‘-sale in<i> be excuiscd by 
a seller when the goo<is ate of a (n rislulTle nal uie . 
wiien lie Jias given notice to tiie l)nyei of his inten¬ 
tion to rc-sell, and the bu}er»(Joes not within .v 
reasoiuble time pay oi teiulcr llie |uiec. ami wdieie 
the Seiler has cxj^ussly lescived a ngld to re--stli 
in case of the I’Hiyei's elci.iult < >ii .i re-s.ilc, the new 
bujer a(*qmi^^ good title to the goods as ag.unst 
the ongiiuil^Pj^’er, and the seliei may lecovi r 
damages liom llie latter foi any loss oeeasioncd by 
his default which has not been coveted by llie 
produce of the i e-sale. 

HoDiedies of llie J{U}er. Whete the* seller wnmg- 
fcilly neglects or leliises to delivei (he goods to llie 
buyer, the buyer may nuuntain an action against 
the Seller for damages for non-dehve,ry, the measure 
of damages Ixtng the same as in the case of the 
buyer's refusal to accept (see ante). \ 


In any action for breach of contract to deliver 
si>eeifiL or asceitained goods, the*^ I'onrt may, if it 
thinks fit, oti the appluation of the plaintiff, diiect 
that the contiaet shall be perfoinied sj'eeifieally, 
witlioiit giving the ilcfemlanl the option of lelainmg 
the good.s on pavment of damages 'Ihe judgment 
may be unconditional, cn upon such terms ami eon- 
ditions as to (lanuges, p.ivnu-nt of (he ptico, and 
oth(‘rvvise, as (o the eouit may se-om pist, and the 
application by (lie jilaintifi nuy be nude- at any 
time l.'cioie* judgment 

.\s to (he leinc'dv fm bic.ieh of w’.atr.iiify, see 
Wakranii) s .uid CoNDuioNs . and .is to sales by 
am (ion, see Vt'CiloNs 

S\ld> OlnaMSVTION or. 

] te‘lnuii,i' bii 'im ' .is be iitg ( oik el m d with the imnli- 
hcalioii .iiiii mo\( meiit (-1 iiiatei i,il, the selling pio- 
C ess is .'dinosl UlllH’lv eollceliled With moVe'ineill. 
for lling e ,iuse-s e oinmo<_li( it", to be inovc'd 
(>!i\ lotisK lie 1 e -lie soim- iiiodilie .d U'li-i ol in.itc'i i.il 
u Im ll .11 e le l.ited to I KS\ liloc <‘iiu lit < >< e esloii.dlv 
ni.imi tai, t urei s piodmi' c oininoditie-^ wlmli e.innol 
be- e.i-'ilv (list 11 !Kite d 'I lu' he mi ot .i -..dt-'- di i‘.il t 
nil lit, ol S.ihin.tliage V is, t liel e foil . ofl< 11 .dlov\e-d 
to dll (.ill- (o (he f.u (ot V m e .ise s \\ hei e tlu le is not 
.1 siuntltiv b.d.iiuc between plodiullou .Old dls 
(nluitiou Milt just .IS it is tin- busutes-^ of tlu' 
f.u toi \ to ]'i odue e all (h.il the s,di s d( p.ii t ment c an 
Si-ll, S. 1 it l'. the 1 'll sine .S of Ihe s.ile-, i h pa 11 nu-lit to 
sill all that (III- ta<loi\' can juodme t'nlike juo- 
eblction, howive-i (sie MaMU \C lUUINe. Ib’SiNI-Ss, 
( )R(. VNls V IM^N OF) the selling depai I ntelll ( .illllot he' 
oig.iiiised oil siii-iitille, mee h.iiiu al. oi .uiloniatie 
lines ^'o^l ( .III 1 1 II .1 w I) km.iii exai 11V how to Dial, e 
a m.ichim', but voii e.iiniot tell .i s.disni.in ex.ullv 
how to sell it in selling (he |K is.iiia! e-.piation is 
alvvavs ui'peiiitost J he ills! nbiit ive liinctioii m 
hiisiiie ss 1 -. ( om el m d with null .illd t lu tl llintives 
'I hi .ij'plles h(;lh to the ‘-alioiD.in and to his 
eiisloimr 1 login.illsin -is to the f.itl'. ol s.des 
in,iii'.lni> is impossible- Moieover, the mee h.imsm 
o( sale sin.uislnp eMiuu't be ele-fim ei An .iitule 
like (. aeilmi v's (oioa ot Simligtil so.ip i-. so wade-lv 
elisl 1 ibiili-ei (hat it p.is-ses thioiigli ev'iy usimI .uid 
uiiii'iial eh.inmi eif distnhntloii i.nlw.ns, sl»-am- 
shlps, In, id vi'hlelis, ( llin.lte’, I e 11 1 pi I ,|1 UI e- , 

ii.ilioii.d eiisban-, I.ingnages, .iie- .dl subpels of 
-.t lldv' w lu n se lling goeiih 1 lu 1 e is |u) olle bes| \\ ,t y i>( 

-.1 Ihiu' .iiiv t lung and evi rv lie w nil I )iod must he (i ii d 
ami l( .t'd, en <(ld Dlelllo-ls disc.ilde’d (ef lllodlind 
i-Aj'i I u IK e, howevti. I-, giadii.dly lu mg lediice-d 
to jaiiuipli's .md methods (oiiimoii to gionjis of 
e oiiilllodilics aie- heliig dAiovelei! Ihe- ps\e ho- 
leigle.d buiols iliVolv(-d in S(-Illlig ale .»|so lu lllg 
.1 mlieel 

Klimiimhiry l'riiicl|»h‘s. In oii;uiising a s.ih-, 

elej.,utnKnl it IS jiossihle (o l.iv eiowu .V fi'W cle¬ 
ment.ii\ JiIllKiples .iild to ele line a lew .ullVllies 
vvhii h will he a(C(i»ied wiilunit elisjaitc A sales 
de p.il line Ml IS ejlg,,ini.(d .i'-, .1 link be Uve en (ilO 
l.ictoiv .ind the ni.ukct it is eoiiditiomd by the 
111 ill s (list II hut ion |)oli( y ,ind llu di sin but ion jiolie.y 
itsell IS (Oiiditioiud ley the j'ote lUialil les of the 
f.utoiy .\ distiibiition j'ohcv also hikes aecinmt 
ol .iv,'iil.d)lo im.ins ol transi»oil.itioii 'llic tenn 
nuitbiliNf’ Is used to desciibe the distnhiition 
fniietioii to llu e\e liision o! 11 .oisjiort.ition jirohlems 
Ml n/noic/isiHg h.Ls to do with tiic entire distiibulion 
campaign in its details is used to drscribc 

all the .ictivilies mcideiital to the s.ilo to (he indi- 
vidu.d buyer 'I hcie is ,i tecliimjm' of selling, seum- 
elements of which will be hereafter mentioned 
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Salesmanship ii the ability to sell and the study of 
selling methods 

A sales department is necessarily organised on a 
onc'inan basis The sales manager exercises an 
arbitrary control over all his assistants. He cannot 
shirk his responsibility and can only delegate his 
work to a hnnted extent. Under him, in a big 
organisation, would be a manager of travellers, 
branch sales-office managers, a chief sales clerk, 
and .in advertising manager. There may also be 
a foreign sales manager. These assistants cannot 
howi v(T. be regarded as the lioads of separate 
departments For efficient organisation all their 
work must be centrali.sed an»i co-ordinated, for 
tliey arc intimately concerned with each others' 
activities The s.iles director must be a man of 
knowlo<lg(‘ .111(1 exjvnence Ills head must be full 
of tlic Statistics of prosj^enty. lie must foresee 
the good times coming in all parts of his field He 
must wat( h for movements of i>opiilation : the 
growth of towns and cities; the rise of w.ages ; 
tlic opening up of new transit routes Many 
economic fa<.tors of this kiiul alTert his work in 
building up the goinlwill of his firm, holding on to 
its established trade, and increasing it at ( very 
available opportunity He has to know which are 
the best goods for his market and the best markets 
for his goods He has to determine on what part 
of the lield he will concentrate his efforts He has 
to send out his men into llieir districts equipped 
with the most accept.ablc hues of gi^ods and at the 
right time of the ye.ir. He often h.as to change the 
details of Ins selling plans at an hour’s notice. 

Avenues IMHtribiitinn, The detailed organis.a- 
tion of a selling department depends upon the 
methods adopted and appropriate for the goods. 
J>istril)ution m the sense of the actual movement 
of loinmodities from ])l,icc to place is necessarily 
upon deliiiite geogra[)hic and regional lines. It is 
common to m.ike a distinction between wholesaling 
and retailing, but many wholesalers are forced by 
circumstances to sell occ.isionally as retailers, and 
retailers veiy fre(|uently sell goods under conditions 
which are indistmgui.sh.ible from wholesaling The 
modern distinction is between Direct and Indirect 
selling. Direct selling is not necessarily retailing . 
it means that the goods pass directly from the manu¬ 
facturer to the consumer. In llie indirect selling 
method there are links in Hie chain of distribution 
too numerous to specify. The ground plan of the 
jirocess resembles a fan The goods are sold from 
the factory to wholesalers ; from wholesalers to 
warehousemen ; fron\ warehousemen to retailers, 
and from retailers to the public. There may be 
intermediate links of factors, brokers, agents, 
indenting houses, compradors. Again, the actual 
selling process may lie direct or indirect. In 
limited markets the buycr'^,wlU seek out the seller, 
and the employment of skilled salesmen or travellers 
IS unnecessary. Under highly competitive condi¬ 
tions the employment of a large staff of travellcis is 
essential, .so that every possible purchaser may be 
reached by personal contact. In selling new pro¬ 
ducts, especially those which need to have their 
utilities demonstrated, highly-skilled .salesmen are 
employed who concentrate their energies on limited 
districts and upon a particular class of jiersons 

Successive steps of distribution are necessary in 
many trades boot polish manufacturer could 
not expect to open accounts with or keep m touch 
with fifty or a hundred thousand sellers of his 
product. He sells, therefore, to a wholesale house 


which is in touch with a group of warehousemen, 
and each warehouseman is in touch with his own 
group of retailers. Selling such an article is there¬ 
fore organised from the top downwards through, 
say, ten wholesalers, a thousand warehousemen, ten 
thousand retailers and a million consumers. The 
wholesaler and warehouseman are efficient and 
economic factors m the distribution process. They 
take the risk of carrying extensive'stocks and 
“ carry the credits ” \Vlien distnbution is through 
agents or brokers there arc no risks involvecfas to 
stock but there is a responsibility for payment. 
There is an old-established tendency for manu¬ 
facturers to sell only " through the trade.” A small 
draper, for instance, cannot buy hosiery direct from 
the mill Hstabhshcd trade custimis such as these 
arc hard to break, but now that multitudinous com¬ 
modities arc being branded, trade-marked, and 
advertised to the ultimate consumer, demands for 
such commodities arc created which must be sup¬ 
plied by a modification of established methods. In 
order to maintain the demand for his goods, there¬ 
fore, a manufacturer builds up an organisation 
whicli will follow his goods to their destination. 
Ihe manufacturer who only supplies through 
wholesale houses, will advertise to or circularise the 
retail trade. He will not only inform the retailor 
how and where the goods can lie obtained , he will 
also suggest the best methods of selling them to the 
public 

Many large firms have a ‘‘ X>ealer'b Help ” 
dcp.utment which co-operates with the retailer by 
means of booklets, showcards, local .advertising, etc. 
Travelling demonstrators arc sometimes employed. 
They do not sell anything, but help (he distributor 
by showing him how to sell the goods, and they 
report back to the house on local and general 
conditions affecting s.alcs methods 

Sales illanagemont. The general policy of the 
sales department having been Laid down in regard 
to the avenues of distribution, the s.ales manager 
organises his department for the campaign itself 
If he IS going to use more than one aviniie of dis¬ 
tribution. ho determines the relative importance 
of the different lines , but in all cases an .ittack is 
made upon the ultimate Iniycr An intensive 
method which merely jilaces l)ulk orders of the 
commodity in the wholesaler’s warehouse is not 
enough Hc'must help the wholesaler to sell again 
M.iny methods have been worked out whereby 
advertising camp.aigns run parallel with the dis¬ 
tribution. A complete selling scheme linked up 
with complete distribution involves some kind of 
advertising effort which helps the wholesaler to sell 
to the retailer, and the retailer to the consume- 
The dct.ails of this subsidiary effort arc m the hand-s 
of the advertisement manager The sales m.anager 
h<is much else to do He advises the liouse as to 
the s.ile units and .as to the mode of packing. Some 
goods arc packed in dozens for'Hhe retailer and in 
grosses for the wholesaler. For foreign trade the 
goods arc sometimes packed m tens or hundreds, 
(loods may be sold by weight or measurement,? 
Sometimes there is no finally fixed unit of weight 
or quantity. Articles for domestic consumption 
are frequently sold in ” pncc-units,” that is. the 
housewife buys the article m sixpenny or shilling 
packets, and the actual quantity or weight may va"y 
Iractionally with the price of raw material It is 
much easier lor all concerned, for instance, to 
compensate a rise m the price of cdcoa by putting a 
little less in each packet than it is to add a halfpenny 
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to the selling price. The pncc-umt has the im¬ 
mense advantage of simplifying all book-ki't-ping 
proces-ses Under the unit sybtcin, the co'.ts of 
production including packing, and the c<)^ts of 
distribution, including packaging and transporta¬ 
tion. are more easily asccrtamcsl, conlrulled and 
recorded. Packing is a factory' operation governed 
by the unit procedure r.ickaging is a function 
of selling. It means putting up the goods in a foim 
in which they will be most m ccptablc to the bluer 
and easily rccogniseil for (jualitv, quantity, ami 
pnee. For factory ynirposes it may suttice to pack 
an article in cardboard containers, but b.r selling 
purposes it may be highly desirable to olfer th<‘ 
product in metal or glass receptacles Jain, for 
example, can be packed in waxed cardboard . it 
can also be packeii in an oinamental pot whidi the 
housewife likes to h.ive upon her talile d'tic s.dus 
department is (herefoie mm h tomermd wiili the 
appeaiance of Die goods '1 lu' sales manager also 
soUh ts his field, com ontr.iling on particular are,is 
or ujx)n a particular clasj, of people If lu* does not 
know winch districts ]>roiluce tin* best results, ho 
conducts experimental c.iinpaigns by w.iy of lest 
In fact lie tests every element ol his piocislute 
What has just bixui said applies jeirtu iilai !v to 
tlie sale of units of low price value, when the total 
cost of selling must lie kejH at the lowest possibh* 
point 'Ihc proe<'dur<‘ is modilied if tlie article is 
of high v.iliio .iml small bulk If a consignment of 
goods weighs a hiimliedwc-ight and sells for a few 
shillings the exj.iense of approaching luiycis in 
isolated dislncts is ]uc)hibitivo When the v.ilue 
IS liigh and a uiioles.ale mder ran be disp.itcheil ])\' 
post, tlieic m.iy l)(‘ a sliop-kecjx-r in eveiv village 
who mig'hl handle the goods 'ihc sah's manager’s 
j»rol)lem is to introduce liis goods to tin- villagi' 
stoic and to {)blain iej>e,it ordeis without liie lue 
cjf travelleis 'fins is accomplished eilli<u by a 
(oinj-'lete system of co-op< i.ition iiMching douii 
thiough all the avenues of distiibution, <ir by .i 
system of kix-ping in tom h with the retailei tliroiigh 
the post by means ol catalog.ics. Ixiokiels, follow up 
lettiTs, etc When the jince unit is very higli 
lelativc* to the “ frequency of consumjilioii," as, for 
iiist.incc, in the ease of .in adding machine, the oiil\' 
s.itislai (ory method of selling is by iimans of 
ti.uellers In this case the pnnciftl<‘ business ol 
tlie tra\’< llei is to liml out if i T’ j'losjx-ct h.is any 
leal use foi the deeue If lie J.as, the .iilule will 
uUimalc-!y be sold to lum , il he ii.is not, the pros- 
pict’s n.ime will be struck ofl the list Sm li .i 
travcilci h.is also to be able to give a demonstration 
^jf the ulilily of the apjciratus Ho iu‘e<I not know 
inueli of its method of juoduction 'Phere .ire, 
however, piodmts of which it is cssonlial for the 
salesman to know many detail^ of tlie factoiy |>ro- 
cess These jirovule him with srlhug poinh - 
detailed aigiiments wlii< h arc used when needed 
The sales manager often initiates what ,ue known as 
selling schemt's 'Ihese include eoiqxins, window 
dispku s, pn/.e coinpetilioiis, demonstiations, or 
some form of concentrated Io< al advertising wlmli 
will induce the consumer to impure for and buy 
the goods There are also st.ulnng schemes 
These are mctliods whicli offer some special advan¬ 
tage to the retailer, such as the offer of an .idditional 
disc(Hint if he buys a sjiccificd quantity ,ind under¬ 
takes to display it jirominenliy in his windows 
It may also bo part of the sales in.in.iger’s duty to 
endeavour to reduce the work of his travellers to 
a minimum One method is to e.slabhsh ccntial 


or branch salerooms, so planned and oqulpi)ed that 
the buyer who comes to tow'ii will find them con¬ 
venient. In all these activities the sales manager 
aims at creating a demand, incre.isuig Ins iales. and 
building up a permanent goodwill. 

('oinDierciai Travellers. An important part of the 
sales manager’s duty consists m selecting, training, 
stimulating and rew'arding his staff of commcTCTal 
tiMvellcrs Some tyj>es of businesses reijmre a 
l.irge staff of tiavelling salesmen, each of whom is 
usually allotted sj>et:itied territory. Piavellers are 
almost invariably employed by those warehcwisemen 
who stock mixed lines of goods The Ir.ivellers, 
therefore, ran nil upon more than one kind t)f 
trade 1 hev nsmiliv i arry sanqiles 1 f 1 h<' samjdes 
are bulky or nunieious it is cuslouiaiy to hue a 
sanqde loom at a (ommoriial liotel. When tlic* 
teirilory is suburb.in, Ir.rvelleis are, usn.ills’ jiro- 
\ided with .1 vcliule As sali-siiieii do not stait 
" on the road,” the s.il<-s mana.gei either ti.nns urn* 
(if his indoor selling sl.itf for .i vai.imi d he seeks 
to tletni h a sin (essful tr.ixeller from a ii\al house 
After a few \eais’ (‘vpeileiice ,i tr.iveller .lupines 
wli.it IS known as liis “ coninx tioii ” Jle lias 
be> ome known to a liodv of bu\ I'l s . he loiows tlnur 
jH-rsoii.vl ( h,u:u teii'.tn-s, .uid if he .uiives on om* 
of Ills journeys rejiresenlmg a new house lio meds 
no nitiodiKtion I lus valu.ible .isset of “(ontu'i'- 
lion " IS, howevt'i, li.ible to be lod to .i linn wtu'ii 
tin' li.iw’ller leaves '1 In* s.tles m.iiiagi i einle.ivoins 
to allatli tin' »oiine« tnui to the Innise i.itluT th.ui 
to .illow it 111 be( otuc the exi liisive juopeilv of an 
iinlivulii.il salcsMi.in J he sales m.in.igei, tin lelore, 
iiialvcs himself known to tin* lirni's moie niipoitant 
customers or gets in touch wdli them thiough 
coiies(K»n<lc“nce lie also insists iij)on detailed 
I e])oi Is from Ins ti.iveiling stall as to tin- in ms ii]*oii 
wl.i'in calls are m.nle It is only, however, in tiic 
(.ise of l).ul management that any ill h-eling arises 
111 Ihe matter of " (onnect ion ” I he liaveller is 
made l<i nalise ih.it the iitm's efforts .ue helping 
Inin, and that lie himself, ami his i t>nne< (ion, <uo 
more v.ilnal'le to tin* firm than (<» anvone else 
Wlnm liavelleis are .ibsent fiom the offn<‘ on long 
)ourne',s Ihcir daily lapoits and otdeis m ed to bo 
h.milled proinjitli’ and system.itn .illy The li.iveller 
sends .it least two c<i]>U-s of Ills obsCI Vatloiis , olie 
IS studied by tlic s.iles in.ui.igei, ot m.vn.igei of 
travellers, who issues gem'ral mstiuctions liom time 
to lime 'Ihe second coj>v goes to the < liief sales 
ihtk who sees th.it tlie tiavellei's suggestions in 
regaid to Ins cnsloiners are carried out ’J'ln: clerk 
.ilso recoids means of ,i c.ud index or otlieiwise, 
,ill tlie (.ills made 1 )V the lejuT-sent.itives and notes 
on the card any facts likely to affec t future iiegolm- 
lions If il new traveller is sent out on the lound 
he lias a fund of information available Not inueh 
can be said heie about the work oi Ihe commeicial 
tiaveller himself, lie needs to Icnow the jiohcy of 
Ills house and everything th.it ho i an discover 
about the nature of the goods ho sells When 
calling on a new j)rosj)cct lie plans the intouicw, 
in advance, studies the method of approach, the 
presmtation of Ins i>rojK)sition, the demonsiralion of 
the quality or utility of Ins goods and at the appro¬ 
priate moment '‘clinches" the sale. Uut only 
experience can teach a s.ilcsman how much or how 
little emphasis should bo put upon the successive 
stej>s needed in the selling juocess \bunig s.iles- 
meii can gain much knowledge by reading books on 
salesmanship and by studying the technical publica¬ 
tions pertaining to their lines of trade, 'ihc sale.n 
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niana^'cr arlih constantly to this knowledge by 
counsel an<l advice Tlu-re is not only a regular 
inflow troin the travellers in the field, but a regular 
outflow of instriK'tion and information from liead- 
f]ii,liters The chief sales clerk not only luis charge 
of liu central selling records, lie secs that all the 
s.ih smell .ir< supplied with ewerv scrap of niforma- 
lioii that may be useful to llieni. either m handling 
the goods, dealing with customers, oi .ipjiroac lung 
new j.r<)spects Jn large fiim.s theie may lie a man 
wtiosi’ sole diil\' It IS to find new prospe c Is for llietn 
to (all upon J'lu' c luel sales < h rk .ilso deals with 
(omplamts. stiaighteiis out dill'u utlies, and makes 
adjustments In a large firm these liiiictions may 
be su!eiiivide(l AnotluT br.imli of this mteinal 
sales work relates to tlu- extc iiMoii of c i edits and the 
< oil(s fion of inoiiev due Ihus, there' mav be a 
“ sanction " dejAirlment wliicli approves <ill cirdeis 
b'-loie tliev aie exi'cuted \ll the recording 
activities of Ihe clmM clc-iK’s dep.iitineiit aie. how- 
evei, not viewMl fioin the I'loinl of view c.f (he 
ai.c oiiiitaiit but from t lic' point ol vic-w of pi ouioting 
sales 

Ihistlll SulftS. Theie is no type of busiiH'ss, no 
niatti 1 how “ dllec t ” in. IV i>e Its srllim; nil tiiods, 
that does not ri' eivc im|uiiies .md oideis thioiigh 
the post If this Kind of Imsinc-ss is enioiti.iiyd 
It leads to (he foi mat ion of a iii.til ord< i d- pai lim nl 
h'oi manv line s of goods tlu’ i ovi of srllntg got mI s m 
tIns wav, or .it li-.ist t Ik- < <>4 ol ml iodm iiig tin m to 
new jtiogiects is itiiM[>ei tli.iii anv other known 
nicMUs, espt ( i.ilh' il ii I , assot Lit I'll w it li an .nlver- 
lising jiolu v wine 1 1 si'( ks to I in on i age duet t oi tin s 
latin.i til.Ill iinliictt iinpiiins tlnongh Ihe liadt' 
A tle'wiiplioii of mad '.<Ier melliods i-., howe\er. 
oidside tlie Slope of tins .irinit' 

(Sit ,ilso M\IL(»Rni'K busiN'l'SS, ()K( .\N|s K I ION 
OF ) 

SAliKSMANSIMP. —Jn piimitivo times llieie was 
no distiin lion lietwccn bnyei.s and sellers Those 
clesiimis of doing Imsiness witli e.n li otlu-r merely 
e\i haiigcil goods for goods, .nid mutually inislruslcd 
c'ac li other. 'Ihe \’i'iy first lesson of coiisliintive 
salesmanshi]') is to abolish fins lecling of mistiiist 
c'litirely, and to lephuc it with one ot absolute 
ainl mutual coiifnle-in e. 

IJUiippcarunco ol HiiggHng. Until within a eom- 
paiativcly leient jH'iioel, the most obvious element 
m any sale was a [uolonged process of liaggliiig 
'Ihe buyer always assiniK’d tli.it the .siOlci’s prn e 
was twice as imn h as it ought to be , and the seilet 
alway.s assumed that the huyei's fust offer was luilf 
what he was umIIv willing to jiay Nowaelajs, 
thanks to the codification of commenial ])ro<esses, 
the clement of pi n e i ei edes more and moi e' into tin; 
bac'kgroimd '\Vilh most commodities, standaids of 
lelative values have been li.xed. When a merchant 
buys cotton, ui com, or copper, he Inns at a [nice 
fixed by a "maikc-t" whieti individual bujens or 
sellers can do but little to coiiUol A similar thing 
happens wlien a niciii buys shaics in a jiubln: uiuler- 
takiiig , ho {>.i\ s for his slum s the annnint .it w im h, 
at the time' ol jaucluisc', (lie'V au- cpioted in the 
" m.'irlo't ■’ or on the sIikIc exch.ingo 

The mutual coiif'idenee between buyer and seller 
is nowadays sc) gieat that the old method of “ direi t 
presentation " of goods often chsaj)pcars A retailer, 
for example, goes into a merchant’s salesroom and 
gives his order foi the future delivery of goods, of 
which he IS meiely shown a sample Nay, even tlie 
sample is often dispe-uscd with, and ordois arc given 
and aceepted for the future delivery of goocls as 


yet unmanufactured, or of crojis as yet ungrowm ; 
while the seller reposes an eciual degree of con¬ 
fidence in the buyer in regard to ultimate payment. 
Moi cover, a whole body of commercial law has 
ausen from siu h practices, and even in highly dis¬ 
puted cases, judge and jury alike accept the 
" custom " of particular trades. 

The cwainplcs just given belong, periiaps, exclu¬ 
sively to the higher ranks of business, when the 
niutual conlideiice between buyer and sellei'*once 
established is so all-inipoilant as to make other 
aspes ts of the “ sale ’’ subsidiaiy The value of the 
study of tile detaiN of salesmanshij) becomes more 
self-i'vident m those* transactions which concern tlie 
casual buyer, as. for example, in a modem store of 
the ‘‘univcis.il provider” c*rder 

A LilMTSXJ Selling Policy. lh;re we are coiuemed 
both with tlie < onlrolling mind behind Ihe csfabiish- 
ment and with the condiu t of the; man or woman 
behind tlic c'oimtcr whose pm pose it is to <;lfo( t the 
a< tual .sale. l’la< mg ” fii.st tilings first,” let us view 
the art of salesmanship fiom the point of view of 
Ihe jiroj)! lelor, witlioiit whose soles five and directive 
influence the work of the best over-the-counter 
salesmen will be unavailing. 

That confidcnco which, in a Iransacfion, for 
example, between two stockbiokers, takes on an 
aspc'i t of ” jieisonal lionoui,” m llio i .ise of a lef.ul 
stoic, large or small, consolidates itself as ” re[)ula- 
tion ” Ileie the multitudinous ‘‘aveiage buyer” 
comes into ( omiiK'n lal ic‘lalionshi|) with sonic; (often 
anonymous) sc'llei whose jH-rsonahly nui)’ be coii- 
< ealod behind the dircctooi te of a limited c oinpanv 
Such a mode ol doing business would seem to c.dl 
for grcatei imsfiiist than ever . but, as a matter of 
fact, modem saksm.mslup, m the mam, is con- 
du( ted upon siu h sound piiiuipics, though h'w ma\' 
stop to anaivse them, that, as a gc'neial ruh', 
(he buying pul)lic acLej)ts this imiu'isonal meflKKl 
of transacting affans without dcmui The 
” < onhdeiii e ” melluKi. in fact, is to the jiublic 
advantage 

'I'he org.inisalion of many iniscell.meous corn- 
men lal entci jti ISC'S under a single root, Ic'iids to 
give the public the most ellicic'iit scivue at IIh* 
lowest ])ossiblc; [)iiie 'I lie modem sltjie, with its 
acc css to dirc'c t souiccs of suj'i'ly, <md its abilitv to 
juovich; for ereiy'' season of Ihe commcT'ial \e<ir, 
secuies the advantage's of a steadily eini'lo\c‘(l aiul 
consc.'(]uenLlv leliable stall, Ihe coiitiimous and 
economic use of lloor-sj>ac c', and siibst.mfial U'diic- 
tioiis m the cost of disdibufion I [cmi' c- goods can 
be slocked and sold undci most favom.ible conch- 
tions, and the buyer has the bc-nefit of leh.iblo 
quality, vvule vaiic-ty of meic handise, and k-ssened 
pile c. 

Neccssily of Speeklisathm. Yet theie is no leason 
why the smaller and ccjually ambitious letailer 
should despair of finding Iruftful opportunities 
undei modern conditions 'Ihegigantu mctiopolitan 
store is merely an aggiegalioii ot dejiai (meiits, and 
It will be found on examination that eai li depart¬ 
ment IS made to p.iy by a piocc'ss of intensive 
specialisation 'Ihe relatively sni.ill trader tan wm 
su'cess n{)on juecisely tiie same j)Mni ij'lo. J he 
furmtuie dcalei in a subuiban town cannot hope to 
compete with su< h a fitm as Maple’s, when he looks 
at ^iaplc’s as a wiiole ; but if tne suburban traclci, 
instead of being sc arecl by competition, will set him¬ 
self out to sjiecialisc in those linc.^ which he finds 
most jirofitable, and for which there is a jiernianent 
local demand, he can m a few years build up an 
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unassailable reputation for quality, efficient service, 
and even lowness of price 

The big London firm (annot, without the sarnriccs 
involved in fre<picnt bai'gain sales, turn o\er its 
entire stock neailv so liequcntly as can the pro¬ 
vincial (Ic.ilcT, and a doiilde turnover in a )’e.ir 
means, of < oursc, doiit>ted profits (*n the same 
capital, [hen, ag.iin, the lo< al man has uuint'css 
opportunidfs of getting people into the habit of 
< oniing to him, oppoitiinides ulmh, unlorlunaleiy, 
arc so often lost. One of the fuin (nms of skilled 
salesmanslup, f<ir tin* siibiiiban and piocimial 
trader, is to < tir<‘ tlie ^lu'ppiiiL] ui-f.ondon imjailsc. 

One ol the SCI lets ol ! he sm < <‘.ss of modem eiiti i - 
puses IS that the bargain (on< hided between seller 
and buyer is regarded as the fulfilment of a mudial 
obligation. If a niei< haiit weie m<-icly to open lus 
shop, wail fi)i <ustoinet.s to enter, and sell to them 
just wh.it tlu'v demanded, oi what lu* li.ijijH-ned to 
ha\e in stoi k, then, in the oidm.u \' ( oiiise of events 
-—no matter iiow well (.slal)lisln.d 1 lie lii ni miglit be 
—the volume of business would diop oil fioin \ i ar 
to year, i he men haiit, Iheiefore, ha.s evuy d.iv to 
find new lustomei-, level y elfoit must, ol <.oiirse, 
bo made to letain old < onnei dons, but tin. new 
customer must be condmiouslv sought after and 
sati-,!i(d. rile satisfai tion of < ai h .iiid e\ciy biiycT 
is the .U[»ha and oiii'-g.a of mo<lein iomnnn.e Hie 
reader may be leminded at tills point lliat one of 
the I heapesf u,i\s oi finding new c ustomers is by 
means oi aih ei (ising (Sec ;\i>vrK risiNr. ) 

Tlic Cuslumer .Always Itiglil. Mr Marshall h'lehl, 
of Clui ago, h.is ianl it down Unit " Uie ( iistomer is 
alwais iiglif ", and m (aii\ing out this pieiept, 
Anii'inan stores, almost wilhout (Xiepdon, will 
refund a ciistoni-i's money e\'i-n for gootls whn h 
have l>een made (o oidei to some siniial dtsign 
Siu h a polity of geneioiis dealing is, of tonise, 
a \eiy ellective int)ile of en< tau.iging liifme 
business 

Apail from this gieat loncrpt, that tlu't ustmnci 
IS al\va\s to be nnule to feel i iitiielv sadslnd, the 
l>i oad-\ isione' 1 propi letoi basi lus s.des-polii y 
upon of Ik I SI lutid pi iiu ipli I )u Selli idg<“ sNig.iu : 

I Rqx'iid.dile niLit liandise .il 1 ondon’s lowest 
|>ines, alwas's," icpMstiils two gii.it points of 
lel id sal.sinaii diip -ipi.ililv of gootls .ind nghlmss 
tif pi I- t '1 lu >C 1 v\ (I poinls ol pi oil table s.ilcNin.iuslup 
arc, liow..\ei, so widely utogiused Bo\v.i<la\s .IS to 
rnatvc finllui h li inu e iiniu < t ss.u _v. 

TIic rii.sloiiier .\h\iiys U'elfonic. A jaimiple of 
salcsinanship soiiiewlnit in w to this side t)f the 
Atlaiitu. is tlie extension a w.ii in, sun eic, yet not 
elfiisive weltome to every 'uslonn-i. Most West- 
»eiid housis h.uc cntiially abolisht d thepractue of 
having a sliojiwalker at eveiy door Inste.id of llio 
old .assumption that eceiy woman who enitis a 
drajX'i's shop sliall be loneti, before le.ivuig, to 
jnirtliase something, the i>iactue is now to allow 
customeis to (xpituo the jnemises wilhout the 
shadow of molestation, and infoimalion or sugges¬ 
tion IS only proffered on request 'Jhis piotess of 
store-cxploi tug leads nalui .illy to m.iny ( asual sal< s 
that would otlu'iwjsc 1)C lost, for flic buyer finds 
out for herself the extent and variety of tlic .slot k , 
and it IS ail the moic effective when a w’lse jiohcy (h 
arrangement of the various dcjiarfmcnts compels a 
•customer to traverse a new or relatively uiiiiopular 
department in the search for goods which are most 
in demand. 

Everything in Season and Keasoii. Another 
iin[)ortant basis of successful salesmanship vvlmh 


has to come from the propmtor is the provision of, 
anil the adequate display of, the light kind of goods 
at the light season. Heie, m England, it is too often 
assumed that everything is either "summeiy" or 
" wintery," yet even this assumption is not always 
acte<l upon The display in many a llond Stieet 
sfiop window never varies fioin month to month, 
or even liom year to yeai, in tlie geiUTal chniuitei 
of its " appeal " ihat it is possible to sliike the 
appi (•{>! Lite se.ibon.d note with a<lvnntnge to 
reicipts being dvnumstiated in m.inv a busy 
slie<‘t 

The SuleHniHirs Self Ediieation. ('lunmg now 
to llie ail of b-ilesmanship as athsting llm indi* 
vnlual man or wom.in wlio de.ilb with tlu; public 
from heluiul the loiintii, tiio lii'a gn.d piituiplc 
to be bot lie in uuml IS t lie ne«-d of i h.ii .n loi i ultiva- 
tion Sound liealth, deal vision, lieedom from 
( oloui blindness, good heai ing. and edu< a ted spcei h 
fire from solis isnis .iie .issiimed as iicmg indispens¬ 
able, for tliey aie (lesnU'tata wlinh no mtciligent 
employer will ovojidok when engaging assisl.mis 
II Is lo tlu. einployii’s own inleust lo see tli.it tlie 
geneial londilioiis of till' business do not impair 
sue h f,i( ulties , .ind (he eniplo\ ee, on his p.u I, will 
.ilso do .ill ih.it lu- (,in lo lelain his plnsu.il and 
merit.il pow.-is, joi wlun thev ilinuiiisli lus salaiy- 
eaming powei dnnnuslu"> in piopoitnui In p.issing, 
it may be pomb-d out how piofit.ibk- i( is lo invest 
in the most up-to-date ligliting, he.iling, .ind V'enti- 
laling metlu.ids, foi iuiyei s ai e «( 1 1 aiiiK not at li m ted 
to a store notoinnis foi its " dim leligious light ’’ in 
W'lju h I oloin s < annot be jiidge'l, iioi do tin v appi ('- 
date a ihillv showioom lu winter, noi a stuffy 
almospheie in hot we.itlui 

Veiy few salesmen aie awauc to wliat an extent 
tlu-y din (iiltivate IIm-u own natiit.il poueis. It is 
([uite a toinmon thing to find a s.ilesman who i.s 
pe.sMiiustie .ind negative, wlieii he ought to be 
I out inually opt imistic and |>osilive. I he ( oinbin.ilioii 
of a jiissiniislie salesm.iii living to siive the m-i-ds 
of .a })ositively-nnnded (iistomei li-.ids to no satis¬ 
fai loiy result A'el a s.desm.in <.in, by .i combincii 
proi ess of observation, rctlcdioij. and pi.'utuc, 
develop to a gieat ilogiee of elluu-iuy a group of 
(jualities whu h make for m.ir|o-d siu i ess A 
di-linite loiiisc of moral se]f-dis< iphne < an luin tlie 
weak-km ed, ll.icud < .inv.iss'-r oi " comilei-ptniper " 
into an upslaiuhiig, jiosilive, and (qitiniislu man, 
able to look the whole wot hi m the f.u.e, and take 
ills pa\’ at (he (ml of tin- iiioiUh with a lonvution 
r)f hav nig r(-ally t-.n ncil it 

In rc-gaid lodepoiliiunt and appeal.inrc also, 
mm h ( an Ik- done. A standing j>osilion is impei<i(iv(! 
<kuing (he at t of selling Methods <jf slmlyuig h<jw 
iu>[ to <l(-p<>il ones<lf .iH- av.ukiblc in ru-.iily every 
Lntisti ulail est.iirli^hnuiil, and lli-ie is no estab- 
lishinc-iiL know'll to the wiilei wheic 1h«; salesmen 
or saleswomen tan Ik; taken g<-ncrally as models, 
A salesm.m wlio wishes to improve himself in bear¬ 
ing, etc , sliould obsi-rve and study, but not iieces- 
s.vnly mutate, the ih-portment of the performers in 
a good conu-dy, or take an opportunity lo altc-ml 
a salt- by auctmii wdierc the auctioneer rc-.illy 
understands his buMness. 

(loinroodily'KnowMge. It goes without saying 
that the salesman must cultivate the power of dis¬ 
cernment of sizes, sha]>cs, textuies, qualities, and 
colours of the goods he handles A goo<l silk sales¬ 
man, for instance, on looking aiioss the street at a 
window display can tell, even at the distance, 
whether a made-up garment is fashioned of Lyems, 
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Swiss, or Jajiancse silk. An experienced grocer can 
tell in the quickest of glances the difference between 
China. Ccyiim, or Indian lea. A hardware salesman, 
travelling with his samples, should be able to know 
the rnanufacturcr.s and qualities of rival goods 
.stocked by his customer. The writer in conver¬ 
sation with a man in the biscuit trade found that 
he knew the nanie.s, qualities, flavours, and prices 
not only of every biscuit made by his firm, but also 
those of all the big hi ms with whom he was m com¬ 
petition A man whose business it was to sell steel 
girders deviseil a system of mnemonics by which he 
(ould identity the form and dimensions and wcight- 
rcsi.sUng ])owers of a long line of stock sizes. A good 
cliiiui salesman <ould tell wliether an ornamental 
vase came fiorn btafforilshire, Devonshne, I'ans, or 
Vunna, aiul couUi often name the actual factoiy 
without looking at the pottci's rnaik A man in the 
com trade stated, without he.sitalion, the value of 
fifty (liltcieiit kinds of gi.iin A traveller fur a house 
whidi handled brushes aiul combs, hair ornaments, 
perfumes, and a host of lelatcd mcu.handise, so 
tiauicd his mcMHory that he had no need to enter 
up otders in the buyer’s presence, a point, of c ouise, 
which .saved time, and cuiabled tin* salesman to give 
lus whole attention to the act of sale 

Needless to say, quahtu'S sndi as those enume¬ 
rated enable a salesman to command a high salary, 
and it is from men sucli as these tliat managerial 
positions are IiIIimI With these; shouM be studied 
that most lasi inaling of <ill studies- huniaii naluie 
A salesman should know <it a gl.ince the geneial 
(haracter, etlix ation, and soi lal status of any buyer. 

Selecling the Specllic Truth. J'he fiim in general 
and llu^ salc.sinan in pailuular need to underst.ind 
what h.is been c ailed the " law of generous impulse ” 
'this law leciuiies the seller to select the specific truth 
about the goods wlii..h are the subject of demonstra¬ 
tion 'Idle sale.sman’s sole object is to create a feeling 
of entire satisfadion in the mind of the customer, 
and to a(compIish this desiiablc tuid, the ciili<ai 
faculty of the buyer should not be unduly aroused. 
The cultivation ol, indeed, broad vic-ws and generous 
impulses on the part of the seller picclude the 
justification of expressing by word oi‘ act the whole 
plain truth about commodities, unless the reason 
foi a complete expression be good and the necessity 
ical. dhc specihc truth about a clieap garment, for 
example, may bo th.it it is cut in the latest style, anti 
the buyer need not bo made to feed dissatisticMl 
Iheiewilh because the cUdh is not ol the best 
quality, noi tlie finish and wc^rkmaiiship beyond 
compare 

This process of selecting the spur die truth is 
particularly applicable with icgard to all articles 
of the cheaper grade The jtractice of descnbiiig 
margaiinc a.s '‘overweight,” or in some cases <as 
” double-wciglit,” enables a poor but j>roud-nHnded 
woman to be served with wliat she wants without 
evoking the real but unreasoning prejudice against 
buttcr-sub-stitutes. Tiu,s and other such ca.sc's in¬ 
volve acts of courtesy which make sales easier than 
they would othciwise be 

The salesman’s gencial knowledge of the com¬ 
modities he handles must be backed up with ” stock 
knowledge” as well. He should study the firm's 
daily or weekly advertising, and be able to answer 
all reasonable cjucstions thcicon. lie should be 
familiar in detail with all articles stocked in his own 
department, and, on broad lines, with the entire 
range of articles handled in other departments, 'i'he 
salesman who ” doesn't know,” or who will not 


take the trouble to direct an inquirer for other goods 
to the likeliest department, is not the sort of man 
who is able to impress a customer with his intelli¬ 
gence ; and when such ignorance involves brusque¬ 
ness or downright discourtesy, the reputation of the 
firm suffers irremediably. 

“The Approach/’ In regard to methods of 
” approach,” whether on the part of ^ salesman 
behind the counter or of a traveUcr upon the road, 
good manners and a good address arc assumed. 
The neivous and diffident salesman must learn 
poise and self-* onfidence : the officious and over¬ 
bearing must cultivate refinement and sclf-dis- 
cipline. Tlie salesman must create a good impres¬ 
sion from the very first word and .action, and this 
is made a cardinal jioint in the modem inslnietion 
room. Ihc waiteis at fiist-dass hotels and rcstau- 
lants are, almost without exception, past masters of 
the art of “appioach,” and their polite manners, 
suggestive methods, and watchful attention can be 
studied with advantage. It is equally important to 
” leave a good impression behind.” In a word, the 
salesman must realise that gcntlemanlincss, natural 
or acquired, is an indispensable jiersonal asset. 

One of the secrets of a good ” a[)pr()ath ” is to 
isolate the customer. The young grcxei’s assistant 
who, when bi’ginning to serve a wcunan who was a 
regular cash customer, left her without a word of 
apology to address a ” carnage l.idy,” did incalcul¬ 
able harm to his firm. Kather sliould it be assumed, 
that every buyer has a carri.igc waiting at the door. 
Any attempt to seivc more than one customer at 
.1 tune, except in cxc(“ption.al circumstances which 
the customer herself should be made to understand, 
a-., for instance, duiing the lunch liour, makes for 
diminished sales and frc(iuent disajipomtnumt. 

After isolating tlic customer, it is iinpoitant to 
isolate the ^oods. This method is most successfully 
practised m .some boot and shoe sliop.s, where in 
place of the usual bootmaker’s metliod of piling 
up boxes and footwear all arciund the buyer upon 
the Hour, only one boot, or, at tlie most, two, for 
conqiaiison, are sliown at .a turn* 

Securing Attonfion. The salesman must likewise 
secure the whole attention of his customer Polite 
lefcreiues to the weather or an appreciative word 
addressed to a customer’s child or dog arc quite in 
order by way of introductory conversation . but 
once the custoriicr has cxjiiesscd a spe< die w'ant, no 
word or action should diveit attciUiou to other 
topics. Moreover, the goods should b(‘ ju'odm ed and 
disjilaycd at the eailu^'st }>ossible moment. A 
woman in(|uiiing vaguely foi dress mateiial should 
at on< e be show'n .something calculated to please her ; 
and thcie.it is unwise to sj)cnd lime over a pre* 
liminary cross-exaimnalion lonccimng the quality, 

(olour, or price desired, in a word, the demonstra¬ 
tion must follow tfle "approach” at the earliest 
possible moment. ^ 

A diffidenlsalcsman can learn much from studying 
and analysing the methods of public speakers. 
Wlion a speaker docs not secure the whole attention 
of his audience, and the j^eoplc in tlie front row 
begin to chatter, and those m back scats fall asleep, 
it IS not the fault of the audience. In such a case, 
observation will show that the speaker is, or has 
become, negative, or that he has allow’cd the audience 
to become positive. " 

The salesman must learn how to be positive with 
a customer. He must, from the first, take command 
of the situation. Unfailing courtesy, prompt de¬ 
monstration. instant apjireciation of the customer's 
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point of view, are all helpful here: but the 
real secret of gaining and holding on to a customer's 
attention involves a species of hypnotism, or what 
is called “ suggestive salesmanship." This power is 
based in the last analysis, not upon any adventitious 
cirgumstance of time or place, but upon the per¬ 
sonal character of the seller. This personal character 
must be ci^ltivated and strengthened if the art of 
salesmanship is to be practised effectively. 

It^appens, of course, that customers themselves 
are occasionally posilive, but a little quiet .study of 
individual cases will alw.iys leveal .some dirc» tion in 
which the customer is negative. A buyer’s sense of 
quality, for examjilo, might be so positive as to be 
unassailable ; but at the same time she may be 
weak and open to suggestion in regard to what is 
beautiful. In such a case the salesman shows his 
skill, serves liis house, and at the same time ulti¬ 
mately satisfies the customer by finding the key 
which strikes the sympathetic ihord 

It is beyond the scope of this aitnlc to <lo more 
than suggest the value of the study of physiognomy 
and character-reading in salesmanship ; but it may 
be said that anyone can leain to tell at a giant e 
whether a buyer is to be appealed to mainly along 
the mtcllectual or the emotional avenues In cases 
of doubt or cven-balancc, the salesman, in ai ranging 
the order of juesenting his selling pi.unts (or, ni.iy 
be. talking points), appeals alternately and rapidly 
to the mind and the feelings This is the method 
of the good preacher. Alter a little swaying back¬ 
ward and forward, the .salesman will find out the 
customer's real mental or emotional attitude, and 
once tins lias been disi.ovcred the other end of the 
attack should be abandoned. A customei’s " reflec¬ 
tive ])eriod " sJioiikl bo cut down to the biicfi-st 
possible extent; and then, by a ))ia<.ess of alfiinia- 
tion, intcnsifiealion, and leiterafion, the .sale should 
be firmly but politely < losed 

It has been one of the aims of this arti* le. within 
the limits imjiosed by the wiitten word, to illustiatc 
by the metliotl of presenting the aiguments, the 
particular lines upon wlu- ] selling arguments them¬ 
selves should be developed lYocccd always from 
the general to the {)articu]ar ; appeal alternately to 
the mind and the emotions ; seek to eonvim e the 
understanding, endeavour to influeiHe the will; 
arrange the selling or talking pcanls m an intelligible 
and cumulative seqiiomc; dwell preferably on the 
good points of the matter in liand. and only refer to 
the inferior by uay of eontrasL more or less violent ; 
let a statement evoke in|eiest without ojiposition , 
never allow an induced emotional sliock to out¬ 
weigh the selling .ittark , be jjositive , be ntfirma- 
tive even lo lie [xiiiit of asbci livcn(“*>. intensify 
the aiguments by linking them uj) with an easy 
association of ideas ; and reiterate all the important 
points. When the piocess fails in individual cases, 
make sure that *he cau.se of the failuie was boyoiKl 
control. 

To sum up the elements of salesmanship, lliat is, 
the art of promoting maximum sales with the 
maximum amount of mutual satisfaction : Salos- 
manslnp can be learnt; the salesman can make 
himself progressively more efficient; behind the 
successful sale must be a well-thought-out sales 
policy; and behind the skilled salesman must be 
developed strength of character. Commodity- 
knowl^ge, stock-knowledge, human nature-know¬ 
ledge are anpng the more important parts of the 
salesman's equipment; and, above all, there must 
be a recognition that fine salesmanship is an honour¬ 


able occupation, well worthy of being accepted as 
a life career, and one which entitles the salesman 
to a definite social status among his fellows, and to 
satisfactory and substantial rewards 

SALE WABBANT. —This is a wariunt which is 
issued along with a weight note {q v) when goods 
are sold for payment by a deposit at the time of 
sale, anil the balance by a prompt <latc, which 
warrant is exchanged for the ai tual wai iant for 
the goods as soon as the balaiu e of the purcha.se 
money has been paid. 

SALICIN.—A glucosnle ol>( uned lioni the bark 
ol willows and poplars It appeals in commerce as 
a colourle-^s and bitter crystalline pnwdei, useful in 
mcduinc as a remedy for iheumatisni, its an anti- 
sepfic, and as a substilule for (|iiiiiiiu‘ Sulain may 
also be prepared artifuially. Its clicmiial symbol is 
CijHuO? 

SALICVLIC ACII).—A white crystalline solid, 
with a sweetish, but rather disagreeable, taste. It 
is easily soluble m hot water, and is luscd, either in 
the foim of its gliKoside salicin {qv.), or in the 
form of one of its compounds, as a poweiful anli- 
sepUe, and as a sjiecitic for iheumatic fever. In the 
latter case it is adnunistercd internally, but care 
must l)e taken not to exi eed llie jiresMibed dose. 
Its chemical symbol is CtH« 0 » 

SALMON.—A large, chon e lish of the same family 
as the trout The riveis of Ihilam have long been 
noted for Iheir salmon lishenes, whi< h .ire, iiowcvcr, 
ilcchning in imporlance 'J'he London markets arc 
supplied piiridpally by S<otlan<l. and lo a certain 
extent by Ireland and b.nglaml , but there arc also 
laige importations from Norway, Iceland, ami, 
moie recently, from tlie i’.i'ilic co.asL of Noith 
America, espei ially fioin Ihitish Columlua, which 
does an cnoinious exjioit trade ui the canncil fish. 

SAL PUUNELLA.—Fused nitrate of jKila.sh. It 
IS generally met with in the form of round cakes or 
balls, which arc usc<l in the preparation of gun- 
])owdcr and for olhci cliemnal puijiosc^s. Its 
cheniu al symbol is J\NO» 

SALSIFY. — j\ ])lant common througliout Iciiropc, 
and niltivatcd for the sake of it.s edible root, some¬ 
what like asparagus in flavour. Jl is sojnelimes 
known as the oyster-jdant, as an oystei-like ta.ste 
in.iy be ini[>arle<! to it by a special mode of 
preparation 

SALT.—Tlie well-known .seasoning, chloride of 
sodium, generally called lommon salt to distinguish 
It fioin ihc numerous vaiiehcs of chemical salts. 
It occurs in sea-water, in brine spiings, and in a 
solid form as rock-salt. The supply of many Con¬ 
tinental countrir-s is largely ol)!.uned liy the evapora¬ 
tion of sca-watci. 1 he inetlwd .ulopteil in the ca.se 
of the brine spiings of Cheslnie is lo bung the salt 
to the surface by ])umj)mg. and tlien to boil it down. 

I he finest table salt is the result of rapid boiling in 
small pans, wlulc the coarser caiielics, suitable for 
cuiing, etc., are obtained by slow boiling in large 
pans, the coarseness increasing as the temperature 
IS lowered. Bay salt, which was originally obtained 
from sea-water, is now one of the products of brine 
by this slow process. Rock salt is found m Cheshire, 
Worcestershire, and Lancashire; but the largest 
deposits are those at Wieliczka, in Galicia, llicre 
are al.so deposits at Stassfurt, in Germany, in the 
United States, and in the Punjab. This rock salt 
13 of a brownish colour, owing to the presence of 
peroxide of iron and other impurities. It therefore 
requires special treatment before it is fit for general 
use. It is usually obtained by quarrying. Salt 
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is a necessary ingredient ot human food, and is 
invaluable in a vaiicty of ways. It is used as a pre¬ 
servative, for rdliiig the pipes of freezing machines, 
and in the manufinture of soda, hydrochloric acid, 
soap, and other (nm[»ounds. Medicinally, it acts as 
an em/'tic. Its chemical symbol is NaCl. 

SALT TAKi:. —An impure sulphate of soila, 
obtained as a by-pioilmt in the manufacture of 
hvdro( hloiK at id It is also known as nitre cake 
■SALTIMvI'RI*:.—(SeeNiruh) 

SALT, Sl*lltlTS OK. —(See Hydrochloric Acid ) 

SAIjVAOOR. —S.ilv.ulor. or San S<i.lvador, the 
sm.illest Cential Ament an republic, has a toast 
iiiic only oil tht“ I’attlu its .ire.i is 7.22s stprue 
mill's, and its population is shglitly over 1 
The (ountiy is mtamtainous, but has a iiairow 
Kanhc toast plain, lioin wiin h rises a mountain 
iidge with volt anoes Veat lung heights of 7,000 feet. 

Agriculture and mining are the ])rincipal 
occupations of (he inliabilants ■Ihe thief 
agricultural protluct is lohee, other products 
iiv Ititle indigo, balsam, an<l sugai (Itild and silver 
muimg oj)eration.s an- earned on by Salvadt^nan, 
Umte<l Slates, .iml Biitish companies. 'Iherc is 
railway connection lictwccn S.ui Salvador, the 
capital, and Aiajutla and Santa 'let la 'llie chief 
cxpoits aie coffee, indigo, balsam, gold, silver, and 
sugar; and the thief imports aie t otton .intl silk 
gootl.s, drugs. Hour, anti hanlwaie Tratlt; is chiefly 
with the United Slates, (iieat Britain anti rr.inct' 

The ( hief tititle t en(les ,ire Sun Salvador ((>5,000), 
the capital, with La J.ibcrtad (its j>oit), Acafutla, 
Triumfo, ami La Union (sm.iH poits), Santa Ana, 
San MtQitfl, ami San Vicente 

Mtuls are tic.spatchctt to Salvatlor by various 
routes, ami there is tomn umcatioii about twice a 
week. Sail Salvadoi is 5,700 miles distant frtun 
Ivomlon, anti the time of tran.sit is about twenty-one 
days 

For maj), .sec Central America 

SALVARK. — The word “ saiv<igc " is used in two 
senses : it somctinu means the property whuh is 
saved fiom a wiet keil vessel, ami fieiiuently ha.s 
this meaning among insiuers .nul in insuiam c , but 
in Adimialty, ami generally in the law nierehant, it 
means the toinpensatn>n whi'h is e.iim-tl by per¬ 
sons who \-olun(aiilv assist in saving <i sliip or her 
cargo (torn peiil .A salvor mav bo tiehned to be 
one who assists a vesstd m tlislress, acting at the 
time as a votunteer, and not undei any contiatt or 
duty whuh bintls him to tli.it paiticular service. 
Salvage is not tl.uinable m every < .ise m whicli 
work and labour.ire tlone abimt the i>iesc'i \ <ition of 
a ship and cargo; theie must, usually, iii ouler to 
support a tlaiiii fot salvagt', be skill ami entci]iri.sc 
on the part of the salvois, and j>eiil witli respect to 
the pro[)crty savVd lluis. il the .seivucs lendcicd 
to a ve.ssel nut cli:,.d)ied oi in (listrc.ss do not exceed 
the ordinary assist,uicc which is lentlcietl by a 
towing slap, no salvage can be claimed If, how¬ 
ever, a steamer leiuleis assistan»c to a disabled 
ve.ssel by towing, she may be entitlet.l to salvage ; 
and a service wlm h commem.es as a mere towage 
service may, if new ciu urnstam es arise, become a 
salvage set vice, 'lln? convcision of towage into 
salvage service depends on the < ircumstanres of 
each particular case, ami the vouils watih with 
jealousy the conduct of steam tugs, in cases ot this 
description, in order to sec that the iiicieased 
danger fiom which the ship may have Ix en rescued 
was not attributable to the fault of the tug. 

Salvage is due to those who capture royal fish 


near the coasts of England. Useful services of any 
kind rendered to a vessel or her cargo m danger of 
loss or ilainage may entitle those who render them 
to salvage rewaril. Persons bringing a derelict ship, 
or goods belonging to her, into port, laising a sunken 
sill}), securing wreck, or })rotecting the caigo of a 
stianded vessel by transhipjiing it, or removing it 
to a [)ia(e of safety, may be entitled Jo salvage. 
The supplying of manners to a slup without a crew 
com))etent to manage her. the furnishing oj an 
anchor ami < ham in boisterous w'eather to a sln}> at 
sc.a whicli has sh})pc<l her anchor, the ie.scuing of a 
shi}) from the pciil of impcmling collision, the 
assisting to extinguish a hre on board a slup, are all 
acts which may constitute salvage .servues. 

Although It commonly haiipens that in re.srmng 
pro(>eity iixiin dangei the salvois neiessarily exjxise 
themselves to pciil, yet work involving no extra- 
orchnaiy exertion, cntcr})iisc, or iisk may constitute 
a salvage .servit e ; but w’hcrc iisk is im uiii'il by (he 
salvors, that circumstance is most mateiial with 
rclereme to the question of the amount of the 
rc'wartl As a general rule, a mere attempt to save 
lives OI })roj)erty, however meritorious, or whatever 
degree of iisk or danger may have been incurred, if 
urisu<-<-cssful, fuinishcs no title to a s.iKage icward ; 
salvage; is a rewaid for benchts attiially lonfeircd, 
not for a servic.e attem})lc<! to be u-mleiod Itut 
[K'ison.s may be (-ntitlcd to a rcwaid /ao tanto for 
})ei forming |)art of a s.ilvage scivko, though oUicrs 
may complete it , as in (he cast; of pcisoiis rcndeiing 
needful assistance to a stianded sluj) which is sub- 
sc(}ucntly towed oif by a stc.imci Ami a [)crson 
who t on'tiibules in any wav to a siicci ssfnl losiilt is 
not to be depiivc'd of his lew,ud sinif)ly because Ins 
elloits st-imlmg alone wonhl have been imavailmg 

Il pai t of a crew Icavt' tlu-ir slup and go on bo.nxl 
another to save it, »uul Ihcicbv actpnre a s.ilvage 
claim, tiic rest, who remain, share in this claim. 
Not equally, howevei , fttr then ckiiiii icsts mainly 
on the inci eased laljoui, exi'osme, oi pi i il wim h falls 
on tiiein If tiiey weic as willing to go as (liose who 
went, then thev <ire entitled to mote, in piojioition, 
than if tliey hung )).u K, .nul 11 k'\' who .u tiially j><-r- 
foi mc'd tlie sc i \ ice u eie tile onl\ outs i e.ul\ to make 
tlu' c'lfort or eruuuntcr tlic I'eiil 

A julot IS not gcneiaily entitled to s.Tivagc for his 
sei vices in u'scuing the vcs.sel from a cl.ingei whuh 
h.ipjjons wliile Ins duty as {ulot continues ; but 
wlieic a vessel is in a }>osition of exception.il dangei, 
a julot IS not lionnd to go on board )ui for mere 
j'llot.igc rcwv.nil 'Hie (pipstion wlicllier .isMsfance 
given by a pilot inulei exccptuuial c n c umsbuu-e'' is 
to be regaidcil as a salvage sovue i>r iu>t lias been 
said to tlepeml, in tlic .ibsc m e ol c .xpi ess agi eeiiu nt, 
iqion what kind of aguc'incnt in.iy be l<iirl\' j're- 
sumed A jalot m.iy be cntilletl to an e\tia rc-waid, 
whuh may liave tlu''(haum ter of s.dvagc-, by using 
his boat to tow tlie vessel wlm lies being i>iloted. 

A tug umiei contiact to tow <inolhei shq) may 
become entitled to salvage icwarcl il her towage 
becomes .salv’ago. 

Peisuiis acting in an official <a))aiity have no 
right to salvage i eward for .scr\ u cs i ciulcrod strictly 
w’lthin the limits of their duly If. however, they 
go beyond the limits of their otlicuil duty in giving 
extraoulniaiy assistance, they aie entitled to be ^ 
ccin.suh'rcd as salvors. Ofticers of the coastguard 
and their men have vaiious duties in respect of 
wrecks and casualtu's at sea imposed U}>on them by 
statute and by the instiuctions issued by the Board 
of Trade 1 here arc s})ecial provisions willi reference 
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to their remuneration for these services, and for 
such services they are not entitled to claim more 
than the appointed fees; but it they im ur iisk or 
undfitake labour beyond the scojic ol the duties 
committed to thorn— :f they actiiatly put out to sea. 
ancl with risk and oltuit -^avc h\cs or projxMly from 
a wioikod vessel-'they niav be entitled to saKage 
in the same manner and fo the same extent as other 
salvois J he otfuial re<ei\ei of vMoik can never be 
entitl^'d to salvage in respe* t of " wrciK," beiausc 
it is his special duty to use his utmost exertions to 
s.u’c and ptotoi t vvm k 

Salvage bv t lie King’s ships is sjtei lallv dealt with 
by the Mci(liant Siiip[niig A( t No il.um <.an be 
OKule foi any lo'-s, d<iniage, oi iisk to a King’s 
ship or her eipnpnient, oi tlie use ol .uiv stoics or 
artu.les Ix'longing to the Crown suj)phed for those 
services, and no »laim liy llie loinmaiKhr <m iiew 
ot a King’s ship is to be Im.dly ,i<l)uciii aled on 
except by the (oiisciit of the .\<!iimaHy 

Although tlioie IS a gnui d ribiopilmn upon the 
ode CIS and t rew ot King’s ships to assist all vessi’Is 
in distif'ss. y<-t the) aie .dioued to <l.nni salvage 
rew.ud for salv.ige servu es ieiHknd 1))’ them , but 
the V oui t Will not k i oginsc salvagt sei v kcs rcnderasl 
by peisoiis this I lass unless tiny aie (jl an 
imporl.inl and ine’itoiioiis (h.iiavter 

No (.iaiin lui hfi s.dvagi, is niainl.unable unless 
there is pioj'oty saved against vvlmh that < laim 
can be cidrji'ied, and mu h a ilaiin lan only lx* 
satislkd out ot that piopeitv. It a shi[) to wliub 
life salvage lias been lendeud is sunk .ind atter- 
waids laiseil, and lici value, when uused, is less 
lb.in the expense ol laising Ikt, allluuigli her 
owners have iMovered her full value in .in .u turn 
against the slnp wliuli sunk hei, (luie is no tfs 
liable to the < lami II tin* ship is saved and the 
cargo is lost, life s.dv.ige is Ksovciable fiom the 
slnpownei , ii ilu. <aigo is saved ami llie sliiji lost, 
the caigo owiuT only is liable foi it 

1 he jiiiisdu tioii witli i(gii(l (o salvage is now 
vested in ttu; Admii.dl)' liivisuui of the High Com t 
of J list u e 1 he salv Ol < an e'doi < < his (Jaim to ( oin- 
pc'iisalion by imans ol .uiest in viitiie of his imui- 
tune lien, upon llie ihing saved A salvia may pio- 
(eed in Adinn.dtv eitlui against (lie slnp (in rfm) 
Ol against tlie ovviu i (in/’cus^'iicrn/), win tliei tlaicis 
<a salvage ago urn nt oi lU'l , ami an .i. tion in 
pcr^iinain lies ag.unsL the owmss of a s.dved shi[), 
alliiough tiu; piojj.iLv in su< h ship has lieen hans- 
f(iinl to ottuT pii.oiis in whose hands it is not 
Mib(e‘ t to a ni.u il line in n ^b.dv age. m i < spei t (»f f lie 
])icservahon ot lih , when jcuable by the owneisof 
the vi'.sstl. Is pavablc in piioiily to all otliei ■ laiins 
*foi salvage Hi'.pulcs as to the amoiiiil,oi salvage, 
wlu'ther <if lite oi pioptity. ami wluther umleKd 
within ot without tile United Kingdom, .uising 
between the s.dvoi <iml the ovvneis cif any v«ss<‘l, 
cargo, .ip[)arel. oi vviock, if not bctthd by agree¬ 
ment, aiIntialion, or ollu;rwisc, aic determined 
sununanly (w , in a < oiiiUv < oui t htiving A<Iiniralty 
jiinsclu lion) in tlie following cases, luiniely : (a) In 
any rase vvhete the paitics to the dispute c consent ; 
(fr) m any case where the value of the piopeity 
saved docs not exceed /1.000, (c) m any case 
where the amount elaimed docs nc>t exceed in Gieat 
^Britain jfdOO, and in lieland /‘200 

Ihe amount ot the salvage allowed in any case is 
determined by the court, liaving regard to the 
extent, nature^ .and clfc t of the services lendercd, 
and the ineiit and saenfica* of the persons rendciing 
them. Generally, the basis of salved value, on wluch 


salvage is awarded, is that of tlie ship or cargo 
when it has been brought to a [xxsilion of safety; 
but circumstances may altei this 

No salvage can be claimed bv j'cisons through 
whose fault the j'ropeity vv.is oiiginaliy placed in 
jeopardy. Wlicn the salving ship has sullered 
damage in rendeiing tlie mmcucs, and (lie value of 
(he propel ty saved is ani|)le not onh to defiay the 
loss susl.ainrd by Ilit‘ salvois. in addition to a juoper 
sum for the soivues of (hose bv wliose ju'isonal 
exetlions llic' service's have been icmleied, but also 
to leave a siib'.tanti.Tl siupliis (or the owner of the 
ptopcTlv savc'd, a sum will I'e awaided to the owmer 
of the salving slii]) siillu u iit to i o\ c i the .u leal loss, 
and to alloid also an adccpiate rewaid to liiin for 
thr services reiulc'ieci by tiu ship Ccimpc-iisalion 
will be aw.li ilc-d to (>i diiiai V fishing sin.u Ics ami other 
\ cssc-ls foi cletc'iilion \\ lieu- ,v steam \ e'>s( 1 i .m ) mg 
m.uls .ind p.is-enfpTs deviates to |)cifnim s.dvage 
SCI V i< I's, a Ilia I al ( onipeiis.ition will be gi\ c n lor the 
loss Ol I .isioneil by llu' (Ida)’, ‘i'he < out I is alw’a)’S 
im lined to giant high i emuiK'i a( loii wlien the 
(lluieiicy of (lie sei \ u < s lias been imn'ased by the 
use of valn.ible piopeily Sle.ini vessels aie .ilways 
(oiisideied .IS entitled to a vci y hbc-ial n-waid, not 
only because' sc'ivues lendc-ied by .i lostl) iiistiu- 
im ntalil y should be highly ]>.iul foi, )jut bee .uim' t ho 
luiluie ol the liel[) ste.uii vessels lemhi is usually 
of tlie most ellei lii.al Kind. A iewai d »(|ual to one- 
hall the value of the piojierty s.dvc'd, .ittei the 
expense's of the salvors li.ivo bei'ii dc'dm (ed, may 
be s.ud to be the higbest amount .iwaicled, c-xccjit 
in case’s of the most <‘X( e'ptional .ind exti .loi elinary 
ehaiactei ; but lietwcen ibis and (ln‘ lowest kind of 
s.dvage i('iniiiu'i.ition, iiieie’ payment foi common 
Ulioui, tlie clegie'es aic liilinitc' 

If the prisons liist engaged in peifoiimng the 
salv.ige' s(‘i vices ait: not .d'le uiuauled to icsiue the 
pie pei ly, Ol ai e not able to do so with < e-i t.imty and 
f.uility, they aie giiiH V of luisi omliu t if they pl.u e 
any obstacles m the way of p' isons who < an lender 
nioie c Ifc'i tu.d assislam e, ami sm li niisi omliu ( may 
H'clm e </r allogethei li.ir llu ir c l.nm (o s.dv.ige So 
long .as the inastci of a ship lem.ims m command, 
sahois liave no tight to .u ( upon tiu n own judg¬ 
ment as to vvlielhei oi not (lleie is need foi fuilher 
assistam o. 

'riu' following perseuis may tl.iim any appoition- 
im 111 of the salv.ige; aw.iid: hlnpowiieis, iiuistcrs, 
otiucis anel iie-w, p.issc ngc-i s, sc'pai.de* sets e>f 
salvois Wlu'ic some of (he salvors .iie ol sni>eiior 
station ami i .i|).u ity, -iml c eiiniiiami am! dn c i ( the 
sc-rvue's ol the eitheis, they aic entitled to a laigcr 
sh.iic than tiiose who ;ict simjily in jiinsuaiue ol 
their oideis. If the salv lllg \ essi i lui.s lice n »'\posed 
to risk, (hat will acid to the fl.mii ol the* rjwm-rs 
in piojinition, in some cle'giee at le.isl, to the 
nature of the' iisk ami llie value of the ]>i-opeily 
exposed to the risk, it the- ni.mfer and eiew have 
umic.igone great exertion and have im lined per¬ 
sonal el.anger. that will add to tluar > hum. When 
the exertions of seveial sets eif s.dvors have con- 
Iributet] to the ultimate .success, the eourt will 
apportion the renvarel amongst them accoiding to 
then respective scrviecs. Wlieie one sc't of jx rsons 
eng.ige in s.dvage scivices, ami another set ol per¬ 
sons afterwaids join them, (lie couit, before awaiil- 
ing .any poition of the* salvage to other prisons who 
inlerfcte with them, will generally lecpiiic' to lie 
satisfied that llic interference was mcessaty, or at 
Ic.Tst that it was not without bcnefuial coiiseiiuciices 
to the owners of the projiti ty. I’ei sons ai e not entitled 
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to reward by interfering without reasonable cause 
in a salvage service m which others are already 
engaged. The master generally obtains a special 
apportionment, but the amount depends on the 
extent of responsibility which he assumes in render¬ 
ing the service. Ofltcers and men of the Royal Navy 
share according to the Naval Prize Proclamation in 
force at the time; but the Admiralty Court can 
distribute among them, and the proclamation only 
applies whcic theie has been no apportionment by 
a competent court 

SALVAfjiK LOSS.—A term used in marine 
insuiaiK-c {qv) to indicate the loss settled by the 
underwriters {qv) after a certain sum representing 
the value of the gcjr>ds .salvc'd has been deducted 
from the amount tor whic h the goods were insured 

SAL VOLATILK.“The common smelling-salts of 
commerce, jt is a strongly caustic liquid, con¬ 
sisting of a solution of carbonate of ammonium 
imxed with ammonia, and a distillate of dilute 
alcohol with oils of nutmeg and lemon. Sal volatile 
IS the common remedy for faintness, d)spepsia, 
etc. It is also known as aromatic spirit of ammonia 

SAMPLK .—A selection or small portion taken 
from the bulk of goods, wares, or merchandise, to 
show the quality of the whole. 

Goods are ves'y frecjuently sold by sample, i e , 
the vendoi exhibits a selection of ins wares and 
the pureliaser cnteis info a contract to I>uv on the 
basis that the goods suj)plu'd shall be of the same 
chaiader and (piality as the sample produre<i 
The law on the sulqect is now contained in the Sale 
of Goocis Ac t. 1893, by wine h it is enacted that m the 
case ot a .sale by sample, thcio is an implied condition 
(a) that tile bulk sliall ' orrespond with the sample 
in (juality , (t)) that the buyer shall have a reason¬ 
able oppoitunity ol comparing the bulk with the 
samjile , and (/) that the goods sliali be free from 
any defect rendering them unmerchantable, which 
would not be apparent on reasonable examination 
of the sami)le. 

When there is a contract of sale by sample and 
desdiption, it is not .sufficiorit that tlie bulk of the 
goods shall correspomi .with the sample if the 
goods thcin'^elvos do nof'^also corrcspc.uid with the 
description. (Sec Sale op Goods.) 

SAMrLINfji,- (bee J-kxroKT'I nade.Organi&aiion 

OF ) 

SAMPLING ORDKlt. —Tins is a doiurnent 
issued by any p<‘rsou who has goods stored at 
dock warehouses ,mvmg an authority to the ware¬ 
house-keeper to deliver sain}>les to an aptilieant 
for the .sann‘ 

SANDALWOOD. —The flagrant yellowish wood 
of .s<'vcTal spedes of Santaluw. growing in the Hast 
Indies, and ly India, where it is burned as an 
incense. It is close and fine-grained, and is much 
prized in cabinct-inaking and carving. In Hnglaml 
and France an oil is distilled from the roots of the 
plant, whuh is used in pcifumery and m the 
manufacture of a varnish, which is a[)plicd in the 
preparation of imitation sandal wood. 

SANDAKAl'lL — A buttle, yellowish resin, 
obtained from the Callitris quadrnalvis of Morocco 
and other parts of Noith Africa It somewhat 
resembles mastic [qv), and is used in the pre¬ 
paration of varnishes. It is imported from 
Mogador. 

SAN DOMINGO, OR SANTO DOMINGO.— (See 

Haiti.) 

SAN MARINO.— S an Marino is a smalTindepen- 
dent republic in the north-east of Italy.*^ its area 


being 33 square miles and its population about 
12,000. It is under Italian protection, and is sur¬ 
rounded by Italian temtory. Its capital is San 
Manno (1,500). Wine, cattle, and stone arc the 
chief exports. 

For map, see Italy. 

SAN SALVADOR.—(See Salvador ) 

SANS COMPTE DE RETOUR.— This a French 
phrase wluch signifies that in the event of the 
non-payment of a bill of exchange, the holder,may 
draw a bill on the previous holder for the amount 
of the same and for the charges incurred 

SANS FRAIS. —The French expression signifying 
"without expense.” Its general English foim is 
" incur no expense.” When the indorser of a bill 
of exchange or a promissory note adds these words 
to his signature, using either the English or the 
French mode of expression, he indicates that no 
expenses are to be incurred on his (the indorser’s) 
account m re.spect of the bill. A restriction of 
this kind binds only the person who uses it, and 
docs not affect the olher indorsers. 

SANS REt'OURS. —The French equivalent for 
“without recourse” [qv), sometimes added to a 
signature upon a bdl of exchange or a promissory 
note by which an indorser negatives his own 
personal nesponsibility upon the instrument. 

SAPPAN Wood. —TIu* wood of an Indian tree, 
the Casalptma Sappan It is the source of a red 
dye used m calico printing. 

SAPPHIRE. —A |>reeiou.s, transparent variety of 
conimium (7 v ), distinguished by its brilliancy and 
Us beautiful blue colour, which is due to the pre¬ 
sence of minute qii.intilies of foreign matter. The 
finest stones arc a bright “ cornflower ” blue. 
They arc obtained from Siam, Ceylon, and Burmah. 
Inferior vaiieties have been found in Borneo, 
Australia, the United States, and in Bohemia. 
The ruby (</ 1 /) belongs to the same mineral 
species 

SAPUCAIA NUTS. —The oval sced.s or nuts 
olitained from the large, urn-shaped fruit of a 
Brazilian tree, the Lecyihts zabucajo They are 
found enclosed in the casc-hke fiuit in much the 
same way as liiazil nuts (qv), but their flavour is 
finer, and they yield a valuable oil. They are 
exported from Para. 

SARAWAK, —(Sec Borneo) 

SARDINE. —A favoiiiite hors d'ceuvre. It is a 
small fish of the herring family, closely resembling 
the pilchard (qv). Indeed, it is maintained that 
“sardine” is simply a, name used commercially 
for young pilchards The fish is plentiful in the 
Mediteiranoan, and owes its name to the island of 
Sardinia. -The most important fisheries are, liow- 
ever, earned on off the French coast, and the 
tinning of sardines is one of the thief industries of 
Brittany. The pilchards found abundantly off the 
Cornish coast arc either salted for cxp<'rtation to 
Southern Europe, or preserved in oil in the same 
way as the sardines of France. 

SAROKOWAJA. —(See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Russia ) 

SARSAPARILLA*— The bitter dried roots of 
ceitaiu evergreen shrubs of tropical America belong¬ 
ing to the order Smilax, from which a decoction is 
made, used in medicine as a tonic. The value of thq 
drug IS, however, open to question. 

SASCHEN.— (See Foreign Weights and 

Measures—Russia ) 

SASSAFRAS.— A North American tree of the 
laurel order, with an aromatic bark. It yields a 
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volatile oU of some medicinal value in diseases of 
the skill. 

SATIN.—A smooth fabric with a lustrous surface. 
It consists of closely woven silk, and is nsoil for 
high-class garments, linings, tnmimngs, etc. The 
manufacture is now carried on in England, but the 
best satin is imported from Lyons. Satinet and 
sateen arc ^»tton fabiies woven in the same way as 
satin, and possessing the same shining surface. 

SAI’INWOOI). valuable and beautiful wood 
of light coloui oblaineil fioin two fiopKal irei's 
one of whieli is fouiul m Soul hem Iiulia. and U'^c’d 
there for building puiposes, while the other grows 
in the West Indies. Satinwood owes its name to 
its smooth, lustrous surface. It is prized by cabinet 
makers, and is much use<l for inlajing and other 
ornamental purposes, as well as for panelling cabins 
on board ship. 

S.IUSAGES.—Chopped meats of various sorts, 
mixed with Hour or bread ami seasoning, anti 
packed in gut skins of dilferent lengtlis Ilefore the 
war, this counliy impoitcd large nunibeis ttf 
sausages from Germany, and Ikdogna, in Italy. 
The skins used in tlieii piodu<tion ate su]>plied by 
Australia 

SAUTEUNK .—A delicate wliite wine made in the 
Bordeaux <hstiK t. from a species of ovor-npe grape. 
A similar wiiio is now pro<luced in Californi.i 

SAVIN. —The Juniperus Sabtna, a shrub of 
Southern Europe, anti the oil obtained from it. 
The latter is used in pharmacy in the pre|)aratjon 
of an ointment, and is sometimes ailmini.stercd 
internally as ,i diuretic, but care is required in its use. 

SAVlNfjiS DANK. —There arc many varietH'S of 
savings batdts—even niuni'i|)al sasings b.uiks 
where a munuipality takes depu^iP, and pays its 
depositors interest The savings hanks tieateil of 
in this article are those where the State h.is 
assnined a spe< i.d jiOMtion in regard to such banks, 
Hut there will be ex'Iuded thciofioin those estab- 
hshe(i fur <'ertain classes of [leople onh' aiul not lor 
the general j'nbln Ihiis there arc mtldaiy savings 
banks, naval s.ivings b..n,.s, and t.iiluay savings 
banks iindei pai titular A<,ts of Parliament. 'I lie 
banks whu h may be desenbed geneially as savings 
b.uiks ate those that < <)me mnler (1) the Trustee 
Savings Jkinks Acts from 1863 (36 and 27 Vi< 

< 87) to Ui04 (4 Edw \TI t ; <and (2) tlie 

lk)st Otiice Savings Jtanks. cslabli.shcd hist in 1861 
by the Post Gfti( o Savings Ikank Art of tli.it year 
(24 and 25 \ n. i. 1 Ij, with subsc()tient eiuu tim nls. 
riic Post Ollitc Savings ♦tanks aie iilso within tlie 
Act of 1863 in many rcsjieUs, .a^ the Postmaster- 
General was iinpowered in 1887 to <ip])lv lt^ pio- 
visioiis to llu'iii , and fiom 1880 to these lias 
been a serif'^ <>f Savings Hanks A'Is aj^pl>ing to 
both classes of b.anks. 

I. Trustee Savings Hanks. Those aic .so-iailed 
because the sav.ngs b.ank system began about a 
century ago with banks iiian.igcd by lo<al trustees, 
who took the responsibility of accepting and invest¬ 
ing dcjrosit.s ; the State in those e.irly day.s assuming 
no responsdnlity. Hut in 1817 the Commissioners 
for the National Debt were empowered to leceive 
thefundsof Trustee Savings Banks, and jiayintercst 
thereon at the rate of £2 IS-- per cent. ])er annum. 
The Government thus becoming their bankers, 
trustees were relieved of anxiety to tlie safety 
of their inve.stments ; but th s docs not imply that 
the Government is liable to the depositors for the 
money deposited; and the Trustee Savings Bank 
is forbidden to use any title which implies that the 


Government is responsible. Yet alike for the 
Trustee Savings Hanks and Post OJfice Savings 
Banks by Acts of 1861 for the latter and 1904 for 
the former, if thcie should be a deficiency of the 
capital fund invested to meet the claims of 
depositors, the Trea.siuy on being informed thereof 
by the Commissioners may i-^sue the amount of 
such dcfuioncy out of the Consolidated Euiul, 
certifying the amount to Paihamcnt. 

The dclimliou of a Trustee Savings Bankisgiven 
as follows bv the Ai t of 1863: An institution in 
llio ii.ituie of a bank t») u-M-ne deposits of inmicy 
lor the benefit of poisons di poMling , to a< euinulale 
tlio protlme of bo much theieol .is is not leijinred 
by th<* depositors, then exe< uloi.s, or .idministiators 
lit lOmpoiind inteiest , and to telmii the whole or 
any pait of sueh deposit ,ind the piodme tlicicof 
(o llio depositors, their exe« utoi.s, oi administrators 
(dediuling nut of sin h pKjtluce so inin li .is shall be 
lequired foi tlie ne< esbary expenses attending the 
management of the inslitutiun). but deiiving no 
benefit what.soevcr from any siuh ileposit or the 
prodine tliercof 

Institutions (oming undei this dofmilion must 
have their lules and legiilatioiis <ei1iln<l to this 
elicit by the Ibgisti.ii of I'liendly Soiieties, ainl 
they then beionn* entitled to the pnviUges of the 
A< t, and tlnar legal title is “ Savings Baidi ceitilled 
under the Act of 1863 ” 

S.ivmgs banks (h,il are not (eilifiod umUr the 
Act ma> be entitled to open a(< omits in a Tnistee 
Savings Bank or a Post Office Savings Hank Penny 
banks may do so with tin* consent of the Commis¬ 
sioners. and the trustees of the b.ink and the Post- 
mastcr-Cicncial ni.iy defiay tin- expiuises of a jieniiy 
.savings bank h.iving a di'posit aciount wifli them 
foi its necessary .u count books and slalioiiery and 
so on, and for inspecting and auditing the books of 
(he bank ; and liieso expenses of th<- (inslee.s are 
noccss.uy <-xpens('s allowed them midei tlu' Act. 
A penny s<ivings bank foi Hus pmj)ose is one whoso 
rules tix a .sum not cx< ceding as (lie maximum 
deposit of any one <leposi(or at oik' lime, and whicli 
maxiinuin is to lie transfern'd in tlie dejiositoi's own 
name in tlie savings b.ink wliere the dejiosit ai t ount 
IS kept Under tin* ])iovisions of the A( t, banks of 
liade unions i egistered ;is tru ndlv soi lelies have the 
same pi i viN ge Dcjiositoi s m the I'l ii- lee oi Hie Post 
GKn e banks arc not allowcij aci omits in more tli.an 
(>ne siK h b.ink, or more than one aiiount in the 
.same b.ank , and the ainomit illegally dej)o.sitcd 
m.iy be foi felted. But the penny bank or the 
fiieiidlv society depositors aie exempt fiom this 
proeisKMi 

'file .unomit .illovvcd to be depoMted in any one 
y<ar is £50, whetliei tlieie have teen diawings or 
not ; and no deposit is to lie rei eived whn h makes 
tlieamount of rlejiosiL more than £200, noi is interest 
allowed Iieyond fliat sum While the intciest allowed 
in the I-’ost Olfice is £2 10s pei cent, pei annum, the 
interest in the savings banks vaiics -nioiding to 
the rulc-s of each bank , but by Hie Savings Jiaiik 
Act, 1888, It IS not to exi eed the J^)st Ollicc late. 

Depositors both in the 3 nistce and the I’ost Oflice 
Savings Banks may invest any deposit in Govern¬ 
ment stock—the minimum amount of stock that 
may be sold or ijurchased for a depositor being Is., 
the maximum for any one year being £200; but 
the gross amount held at any one time is not to 
exceed £500. 

The depositor may also purchase an annuity up 
to £100 and an endowment or life insurance may be 
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enected for that amount m the Post Office savings 
banks In wh.tt is called the special investment 
business of a truslce savings bank he may deposit 
up to /5U0 in addilion This special investment 
business of tinstee savings bank^ is now regulated 
by the Act of 1904, under which trustees may 
accept deposits to invest othcnvisc than with the 
CommissicniLis of .National Debt cm certain condi¬ 
tions, tlic principal being that tlie bank is to be 
open cl, 111 ) and to have an aggregate cash liability 
to Its deposiiors, inespec (ivc of the amount of any 
SjH'cial invesfincsits of nc»l Kss than /200,000 

In addilion to these.' means of investment, the 
depositoi niav ttaii-dcT his slo-k fiom time to lime 
into the; book'! of the' Hank of ICnglaml ; so that 
thfue Is piaiticaliv no limit to Ins stock-holding. 

Tho Society himI its tlfficcrs. Ihc; lules must pio- 
vide, amongst ciihei things preset ibcd by the Act of 
18 (>;i, that ihc' tiiisU'fs, inanageis, and tu'asurer. 
or otlu'i jH-rsons having coiitiol in the inanagrinent, 
shall rich dc'iivci any lienc'lit fiom any dejiosit, and 
shall Hilt, (liiec,tl\’ or in<hic<U)’, have; an)' salary, 
allowaii'c‘, o! piolit w'hatscjevcr beyond tlic-ii actual 
out-of-poc kc't expcnsi's. 'I he appointment ami 
signatuies of those W'h<) must sign the letinns 
requiied must l>e ceitilied to the Commissiouc'rs. 
A list of tlu; trusti'C'S ,ind manage-rs must be public ly 
allixed m a conspn mnis pail of the oIIhc whc-ie the 
deposits <u (• lei c'l V r<l '] In* 11 us tees liave no liability 
for w’hat tlu-y do accoiduig to the bavmgs llanlc 
Acts or the legulatn-ns, or the lules of the bank, 
but if thc'v pay money to tho wrc'iig pc-rsou the 
pc'isoii entitled may sue; tlu' rc-cipieiit ]{e)ond the 
neccssaiy expense's of manageriient of the: institu¬ 
tion, no cic'clin tions can be made by the trustees 
fiom tile (lej)oMt investments These ex[)enses 
imlude salai'ies, allovc mees, and remuneration of 
olliccis 'i'hc trustees are liable foi mone)s actually 
rei eued on acaonnl of (he savings lunk and not 
paid over act oi ding to the nilc's; foi loss due to 
noii-i onijilnuic e with Ihc Acts, and rules and 
regulations regaulmg the- m.unteiiamo of checks, 
audit and ex.iniinatioii of accounts, neglecting to 
take security tioin oihceis in aceoidance; with tlie 
Ac.ts , .md similai duties. 

All piopeil)- oi moneys, goods, and securities and 
instiumeiits of title oi oljligation vest in the trus¬ 
tees foi the use and bi'iielit of the dc‘[iOMtois In 
case of cleatli or leinoval of ti uslees, tliey vest m 
the fcamc'r ,iml siic ceeding trustees witliout c on- 
veyaiKC, and the; tiiistcH-s aic Ihc jx-isons wiio 
bung and defend aciions m tlieir own names as 
trustees 

Tho Iniipoction ('omniKtoo. 'I Ins is an impoitant 
body of seven membeis appointc'd foi (our \ears: 
One by the- (hneiiioi f)f tlie I kink of Ihigland, one 
by the ('oum<'i 1 of flu' Institute of Oiarteied 
Accountants, cxie by the Coiim il ol llu' in< oi porated 
Law Soiii't)', and one bv llu; Chief Kegisliar of 
b'licndly Soc leties '] he; otliei tliice arc < hosen from 
persons nommated by the trustee's and maiiageis 
of banks with not less than /50h,lK)0 invcslc'd with 
the Commissioners 'ihe committee .snpervisi's the 
operations of the liank.s and seciiies conformity to 
the Ac Is and uilc's , it ajcpoinls pcisons to inc^uire 
into am' mspcc-t the allairs and ac'counts ; and in 
case of imiMoper action or oxcc'ssivc expendituie, or 
other default, it lepmts (o the Comnussioneis, who 
may close the a* count of the bank if tlie conduct 
objected to cc'iitiiiiu's 

On the rt'cominc'ndation of the committee, and 
with the assent of the Commissioners, two or moie 


banks may amalgamate, and the property and funds 
vest in the amalgamatc;d bank sim[)ly by a special 
resolution of the trustees of the banks as regulated 
by the Act of 1904. The Committee has to make an 
annual rcpoit of its pnjcecdings to rarliament. 

2. Post Olticc Savings Banks. These banks were 
established in 1861, and have, in England at Iftfist, 
though not so muili in Scotland, seriously affectc'c! 
the trustee savings banks, 'Ihey have the direct 
seem it)’ of the (iovernment, as any defic iency in 
tlu; funds dc'posited with tho Postmaster-Gencial in 
the post ofliccs is met by the Tieasury out of the 
Consolidated Euiul 'Ihc l’ostma‘'tcr-Genoral makes 
r<‘gul<i.tions as to ail mattvis relating to tlie aco oimts 
of depositors and for ajijdying to the I'ost Ollico 
Savings Hanks such [>rr>visu>iis of the 'J'rustc*e 
Savings Hanks as he may Hunk desirable Thus by 
tho regulations, a person is proliilutc-d liom ]>cing a 
dc‘i)ositor in botli .i Trustee* and a Host Ollicc* Savings 
Hank or m ac'eouuls at ditfc'ieiit })ost ollicc-s, and 
must make a dec lauition that he i.s nut 

Hy tho Savings jhuik Act of 1880 the jcrovisjons 
for invcslnieiit of dej)o.silois’ acc'onnts in Govern- 
ineiU stoc k were* made ap|>li< able' to Host Ollu c as 
wc'II ns Trustee Savings Hanks; ancl what has been 
said in lespei t <i( (lu'Iallcr is appiopiiate to llu; 
foi mc'r In l)olh, dc jiosii im Imles stex k held ; and 
a.s L(.) post oilic'c's, the.' legulalion.s jiicstiibe that, 
wlien by the addition of any dc.-posit or of any 
jiiteiest OI dnuleml on sto( k, or by an)' othei nu'ans 
tlu' total account of a depositor exceeds /_200, 
mteiest is not p.iyabie c>n tlie excess The intoie.st 
.illowed on cleposils is /,2 10s pc'i cent jicr annum 
Hisputes as to dc'jjfcsits au' scttlecl by the Registrar 
of l-'iiemlly Societies uiidci ]U'actually the same 
rules for I’ost OIIhc (lejositois as ioi tiiose in 
Tiustee Savings Hanks 

When t lie wliolc amount due to a depositor at his 
dc.itli IS not nioie tlian /|100, exclusive cd mtcTcst, 
if within a time piesinbed j)rr>bate oi lettcis of 
administration are not pi oh need, am! if the dejiositor 
lias made no nomination, p,i)-jiunt ma)' be made by 
the Hoslrn.istei-Genc'ial to or amongst various 
(lasses c>f pel sons named, sm li as ci eililois ;iml the 
lamiiy of the depositm Moic'ovci, there is power 
nndc.T the ic.'gni.ilions, vvheie lie cousidets that 
injustice-, h.udslup, or imonvenu-me w<)iiltl lesult 
fic)m adlu-rem 0 to such inlc.-s, to make distiiiuilion 
ollu'i wise Will! Ihe e\i < i>tion of this disi i rlionai)' 
[lower, tlu; tiustees of savings buiilvs iiiav pi oi c'ed 
m the like' niannet. In caJi > .ise. too, the Kigistiar 
of l'’iKmlly Societies will adjuduate cjii matfc^is in 
disi>ute there is <iiso tile same; jnovision m tlic 
case of a minor llial his account may Ix' lians- 
Iciied lioiu one b<uik to aiudhc-r on Ins own* 
ajiplualum or on that of .i [>aient or fiicnd, if he 
is under scvi'ii vc-ais of age' U ni<iy not be with- 
diawn, liovvevc'i, wifliont the consent of the Host- 
inastcn-GeiuTal, or two of Ihc Irns'ees or managers, 
until it shall be- withdrawable; nmk i tlu- i nles of the 
bank from wliuli it is transfc'ircd 

SAVOY. —The winter caldiage, dislnigmshcd 
from the common vaiicty by its wunkled leaves. 

SAWDUST. —The refuse oi dust from sawn wood 
has many uses. 'I'hat obtained from mahogany is 
valuable for smoking fish ; boxwood sawdust is 
used for drying washed gold ami silver arluJes, 
jewellery, etc. ; and the oidmary suit is apjdicd in 
a variety of ways, being used in the manufacture 
of oxalic arid and socla ash, m addition to its 
every-day employment as a stuffing for dolls, as a 
packing mateiia'l, etc. A species of briquette. 
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useful as fuel, may also be made from a mixture of 
sawdust and tar. 

.SCAMMOXY.—A brownish gum resin, usually 
obtaine'l by in<ision from the loot of ihc Con¬ 
volvulus Scamtnonta. a plant of Asia Mmol' and 
Syria It is of great medicinal value as a piiigalive 
An inferior vaiiety of sramnionv tomes fiom 
Smyrna, while the best is obfaim-d lu.ni M. ppo 
S('AM)I5AM \. liie iMiih' gcniialK’ .ij'plied 

to two killLld Jills ol Nolua\' and 'swcdt-ii 

SrANDINVVIA.N IMOX. — I his I iiloil, .list) 
called the St .uidni<i\ lan M(>ii((ai\' rnnui, \\as 
formed m 187d, in oidei' lo establish .i umloimitv 
of eoinaf.ie, on the same lines as the Latin Union 
{‘I V ) Ihe members ol tin UnitJH .lie Dt'iimaik, 
Norwav, and Sweden (Sc c I'oki ign MoNF^s, 
I - \ 11N Union) 

-a list o, an iiu eiitoi \- e ) It 
is the iiani'- gimeiiJIy applied to .i doMinnnt or a 
pait of a <!o( unn lit ajipiMuKd lo oi a'> ompanyiiig 
Some othei oi a IarF.<‘i doinnieiil It mneiallv 
takes the foiin ol a list or (a(aloL;nc, and g«\<s 
additumal pai tu iilars as to (iu doi unii'iit to ^^lnl li 
it rel< rs, which pai In iilai !\' cannot be ( onvenienllv 
iri« Ol |>oiateil in (he orn.;inal do. iinn n( its. It J hiis, 
a S( hediih' IS ai\va\'s add. d to a bill ol sale (y r ) 
S( tliiig out a lull list of .ill the L^oods ulin h <in' to 
|oi m the sec 111 il\ i;i \' n to the leiidi i of the money 
inidt I the bill ot sale 

SCHOOLS, CO.M.MLRCI VL- (See Commfkciai. 
JIdoca 1 n )n ) 

SCHOOLS. COMIM'ATIOiN.— (See Continua¬ 
tion S< Hool s ) 

SCHOIO’K-N.- (See I'OK! IGN \Vl IGHTS AND 
Ml ASUKl S C.l ) 

SdLIClX \ ( out 1 a. 1 10,1 of the t wo Latin w. n'ds, 
Sfirc beet. “ \ on ina\’ know " in its laie use in 
Lnglish It rn. ans “that is to say,” “namely/' 
“ to wit ’’ (( ctnp.ue \’ini'i.ici, 1 ) 

S(f>TLANO. -Cosillou. Si olland, the iKulheiil 
jjoiiion of the Jslan.i of iCitaiii, O'cupies an 

ai. a of inaily JO.OfiO si|nai<' miles, or al'joiit one- 

(jnart( i ol the ai ca of the J5i fish I N-s 'I'he jjopiila- 
fion IS al.oiit L7SO,()tlO, iniin' gieatei than Ih.it of 
In land, blit (Jiih’ about two-thii.ls of 1 lie jxspiilation 
ol (lie.itir l.ondon On all sides, S.otlaiul is sm- 
lotiinl'd bv sc.cs, ex< ( pt (,u the short southern 
boiindai\ lint, 7tt mil. . a. loss, fiom Solw.w 1-jilli 
to ( h. inoiii li .,[ (he I \\(. d * 

Coast. ! Ih' . oasts ol oil.and me d( eply nid< n(< <1 
bv ai Mis ol the s. a, .Old this j ('suits m !((' pla. < lx in;; 
mole 1 h.in -hi mil. s ti oni yie c o<is( '1 h. i <■ is 1 mile 
ol coast to rvtiv II s.|iMre miles ot ana, a pi.j- 
jioiiion ft'eat. 1 than that shown l>y aiu' (Ulier 
I'.uropean cminfiy with the ex. ( plioii, ol Oiiecv' 
Uctwa.-en Glas;_;ow and \lloa, the cast and w<st 
coasts apju'o.e h within ‘14 mil. s ot ea. h otli. r, and 
a siii[) k.inai, v lie ti coni 1 easily l»e .onstin. led 
a' loss this nc. K.-jujining (he Forth .uid C Ivde, would 
I'love oi gieat. ornniei. i.d and sliatef^R ]ni])ortmn e 
1 he pioject is iitidei disc iissioii at llu 1 line o) wiitlUR, 
and It seems liiylilv jjrol lable tii.it (he [uc sc nt I'oi t h 
.ind ( lyde c anal will be made into a slnii c.tnal at no 
dist.inl dale '1 In' iteiier.dlv rocky and mount.uin-iis 
\\ < stci n coast ot Sc ot Lind has man\ diouiie.l \ alli') s, 

• alK'd loelis, wiiicii Coiiespond to the tioids of Noi- 
way, .ind form excellent harlxjiirs, bul the lack of 
plodIII live hinteilands at ]»resc til, and j'jrob.ilily tor 
all liino, makes them ol coin[>ar<itivel> little iinpor- 

t. iiuc' 'I'lie c^nly irnpoit.int h.irbonr is wliere tin- 
f 1\ de estuary stretches into the Lowlands 1 he east 
coiist IS low; the only exceptions arc between 


Peterhead and Fiaseilmigh, and between Aberdeen 
and Arbroath, wheie the (Iiampians approaili the 
sea ; ami at St Abb’s Head, wlieie tin' l.ainmermuns 
stretcli to the coast (.lood h.iibouis aie found 
wlieie the Tay and Foith reach into the lieait of 
the; Lowlands, and at the mouth ol tlie Abeideen* 
shiie iH'c' The' .soiitlurn coast is matnl\’ low and 
Ikit. and (*l sni.ill impoitaiue, while that ol the 
noi th IS high and rugged 

Build. Ihe mmnkuid of Scotland divides into 
lliiee regions: (I) Ihe Iliglilands, Iving iioith of 
an almost stiaighi line di.iwn liom Stonehaven on 
the east loa^t lo 1 lelciisbiii gh on llie e-^fn.ny of the 
Clvde in the west , (2) (he Midland oi K'lll Willey, 
Iving between llu llighlaii'l inmndaiv laiilt ami an 
almost stiaighl line fiom I'lmb.u to l.iiv,ui, and 
(J) the 'soiitliein Upl.imls, hiiig sonih o| tlic last- 
inenttomd line .iml lei iiiinafec*! on file south by a 
line along the Solway L'nth, and tlie Clioviol HilK. 
’Ihe two lattei divisions ai e ollen cl.issc.l togc'ther 
.w the l.owl.inds ol Siotland, tuil the name, in a 
gi-ogi aplm al sc'iise, is iiioic' applicable to llu- Mid¬ 
land Valley I he 1 lighl.iiuls ai e < omposc .1 mainly 
ol h.iid ciystallinc' nuks of gieat .igc', aiul toim a 
|ott\ plaleau using m parts to heights ol .'LOOO and 
4,DIM) It alMive sc-a-level 1 lu v .u e divuled ]>v the 
d< ep and n.iiiow glen c .dl«-d (deiinioie into the 
Ivaslcrn oi (’.lampian Iliglilands, and the Noitli- 
\\. st Highlands llu- lligliland locks weathei 
slowly and yicM pooi. t Inn soils I )ec p valli v s and 
gl'-ns (lit up llu' Iliglilands, and tlu- . hai .u lei istic 
Linds, ape .onsists ot gr.vss oi heatlu i niooi, over¬ 
topped I'v lu'iglits, whose' siimnuts an li.iic and 
stony 'I he < ombination ot Ik aiitilnl Lik<- and gi and 
mount.un scenery makes (hem the icsoil of lomisls 
in siiinmci, and thus a ciilain I'lopoitirui of the 
11 ighlami popuLilioii is enablei! to dei iv <■ | lai t of its 
siibsRlem e li om 1 he loin 1 st li allu I li« ('.i ainpians 
aieol a gi e,ill r avei .ige elc vat ion than llu- Noith- 
\\ c'st Iliglilands , in both the iiiglu'i c I. v.tljons and 
the w.ilc-i -])ai 1 ing ai e mai el tlu- w. s( . o,is| than the 
e,ist, and c oiis<. jueiitl'\' the w. ^ I w ,i i d iL.w mg u vc-i s 
fed li\ Atlaiilic lains .u.- sluut, till), and lapid, and 
constitute a soime ol nu'ihanu.d pow.i Among 
iiot.d.lc peaks <U flic (wainpi.ins ai< 1'. n Nevis 
(1. ItXWt ), tlu higliesl. mount am m llu- Ui il i-.h Isles , 
U' n Mae dliiii. (.■aiiiiloii), and ( aiingoiin, all 4,(HlO It 
Ol <n'ci In tiu' Noith'Wcsi Highlamis, J5. n Atlow' 
.ittaiiis 4,000 ft , while- )5<ii Jicaig .iml Pen W'yvis 
ai. .>1 k sscr altitude Notable- J lighland sti < ams ai e 
the Dee and J>on tlowing i-astwards, and the land- 
lioin and Spi y flowing lujithuaids ’Ihe lowland 
regions of Noi tlu'in Sc otlaiul ai e the nairow . o.islal 
pLnns almost conlimious along (lie easlcin coast 
from Caithm-ss to Abeideen, and they aie the 
11 . best and the most ]>opulous parts of the High- 
Linds Niinu-ious Likes are sc.ittcic.d about the 
Highlands . like (lie si .i-inlets, (he y aie c ailed loc hs. 
and many of them aie most putuicscjiie Among 
thc-m aie Leu hs Shin, Ness. iM.iree, Awe, L<)mon<l 
(tlic laigest in Great liritaiii), and 'la) One ol the 
meist b< autitul ol Sc otc h lakes, although a small one, 
IS l.och Katiine m tlie Trossac hs disluct ; lure the 
touiist finds the gramieui of mouiilain (i.igs and 
the sylvan beauty ot stiver binh and o.ik 

'llu; Midland Valk-y is the most nnportpnt, 
richest, and most thickly jiopulaled pait ol Scot¬ 
land. It must not be iinagim-cl that it is a low plain, 
for though Its average altitude is much less than 
that of the Highlands or the Southein U)>lands, it 
yet contains high lull langcs, some of which attain 
heights of 2,000 ft. and more. A striking feature is 
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the narrowness of this part of Scotland, even if no 
account is taken of the I-irths of the Tay, Forth, 
and Clyde. South of the southern edge of the 
Grampians stretc hes a diagonal belt of old red sand- 
strjne. whu h, being of a soft nature, has been easily 
worn down, and forms the fertile plain of Strathmore 
(the (ireat Valley). South-east of Strathmore 
strel( h the Campsie Fells, the Ochil Hills, and the 
Sidlaw Hills, formed of igneous rocks, and through 
which the three most important rivers of Scotland, 
—the Clyde, Forth, and Tay—have worn valleys. 
Between IIksc hills and the Lanark Moors and the 
Pentland Hills, whi< h aie composed of igneous rock, 
IS a low region, streb hing from sea to sea ; and 
here the old led sandstone is covered by the younger 
rocks of the (arbonifeious system, with their rich 
stores of coal, non ore. and oil-shalc. 

The Southern Uplands are, like the Highland.s, a 
partially dissei.ted plateau. The rocks of which 
they are composed are of a gutty and slatey 
charai ter, and < onsist of shales, limestones, and 
other sedimentaiy rocks of greater age than tlie 
rocks of the Midland Valley, but younger than those 
of the Highlands Of lessei average height than the 
Highlands, the Sou them Uplands neverthelc'ss con¬ 
tain heights little slujrt of 3,000 ft, and foini a 
barrier between Northern England and Sc:otland's 
heart; they long prcscived the independence of 
Scotland 1 he valleys thiough which the rivers 
flow arc wider than I hose of the 1 lighlands, and there 
IS a gicater prcjjioilion oi lowland; most of the 
Callow'ay peninsula is lowland Among the chief 
lull ranges aic the Lowlher or Lead Hills to the 
west, .ind tlie Mooifort and Lamrncimmr Hills to 
the east 'Hie Ch-viots, < oinposed ol igneous roc k 
and giamte, are joined to the Southern U[>lands by 
a ridge of higli ground '1 here aic many livers in 
this legion, but none, excepting the Clyde, of great 
commercial iinpoitance; the Line Water, Ciee, 
1)00, Nilh, Annan, and I.iddeli flow southwards ; 
the Don, Ayr, and Clyde iioi 111 wc stwards ; and 
the 'i'wee-d eastwards to tlie North Sea 

Tho Islands of Scotland may be divided into— 

(1) I he Oulcr Hebrides, 

(2) The Inner Hebrides, 

(3) Ike Orkneys, and 

(4) The Sheilands 

The Outer Hebtides aie surrounded by a sea, whose 
depth is greater than 50 fathoms, and arc separated 
fiom the mainland by the bioad channel called the 
Minch. 'I hey consist of the large island of Lewis 
Ifarris, with several smaller isles 'the rocks of 
w'hich they are composed aic of great age, but great 
•denudation has resulted in most of the surface being 
under 500 ft 

The Inner Hebrides are separated from the mam- 
iaiul by a sea less than 50 fathoms deep, and are 
mainly of volcanic origin; the islands of Skye, 
Bute, and Arran are the most impoitant. 

']*he Orkneys, seventy in number, of which the 
laigest are Pomona. Hoy, and Sanday. consist of 
•old rod sandstone, and are separated from Caithness 
by the Pentland Fiitli, whic h is about 10 miles wide. 
Fifty miles north of tho Orkne^ys ho the Shetland 
Tsles, 100 in number, tho laigcst of which arc Main¬ 
land, Yell, and Unst. Tliey consist of crystalline 
rocks like those of the Highlands. Both the Orkneys 
and the- Sheilands are swe(>( so much by Atlantic 
wmils that tree-growth is almost impossible 

Ciininte« 'I'he chief factors determining the climate 
of Scotland arc: 'ihc direction of the prevalent 
■winds, the build of the country, the influence of the 


surrounding seas, and its latitude. Scotland lies 
the track of the westerly and south-westerly Atlan 
winds, which, striking the Western Highlan 
deposit much ram on the western slopes, and t 
little on the leeward slopes. The east, thou 
receiving some rain from the westerly winds, whi 
come through the lowland passages, and from 1 
winrls that at times blow from all qii^ters, is ) 
much drier than the west, and hence more suital 
for agriculture. The mountainous parts of th/i w< 
receive an annual rainfall of from 60 to 80 in. a 
over, the western pait of the Southern Uplands a 
the Midland Valley 40 to 60 in., and the coas 
plains and lowlands of the east from 25 to 40 
As reg.irds temperature, the striking facts arc tl 
the isotherms run cast to west in .summer and noi 
to south m winter. The we.st of Scotlaml has prac 
cally the same mean tempciaturc in winter 
Lorulon, and this is to be attiibuted to occ<u 
warmth, and to the latent heat set free when t 
water vapour, brought by the winds from me 
southerly latitudes, is deposited as i am Thecliim 
of the Northern Highlands is vciy unfavourable 
agriculture, for though from its latitude the clays t 
consequently very long at midsummer, they i 
counterbalanced by the long nights oi winter, a 
again there is but a small yearly jiercentagc of su 
.shine, as the sky is often thick with clouds. T 
heavy rainfall has the twofold effect of making t 
soil c,oId, and of leaching it of vaiioiis plant-fo 
constituents. Natuially.m the lofty S(cattish Hig 
lands, the winters are very severe , in tho luwlan 
of the Midland Vallc*y and the Southern Uplan 
the lowest winter temperatures arc found on t 
east. 

Productions and Industries. (1) A^nculiure a 
Food Products The mountainous nature of t 
greater part of the sui fa( e of Scotland, the thm so 
of many regions, and the heavy lainfall of the w( 
limit the growth of agricultural products to t 
coastal sills, the lowland distiuls. and some of t 
.sheltered valleys m the Highlands J-'or acti 
growth 42® F is approximately the lowest tcmpc-i 
turc foi most leinpeiate food products, and th 
require many summer days with higher tompcratni 
to reach matiiiity ; no part of the British Isles h 
a large mat gin of rliinatic power available for t 
cereals; and for wheat. Scotland has few trac 
.suitable. Ihe cereals chiefly giown arc oats ai 
barley, as they are hardier th.in wheat, and c. 
resist moisture bettor, I-'ifeand the Lotliian counti 
are th«* most jirodin tiv^' aieas Wheat is m.ain 
giown ill llie J.othians and the Mersc; of Bei vvic 
Root ciops are important in Southern Scotland f 
winter fccc' for cattle Scotch farrner.s are noted f 
their excellent intensive faiming, by which th 
wring from com])arativcly poor seals crops ccpi 
and even superior in yield to those of other t ounti i 
with bettor conditions of soil and climate. Kxc< 
lent temperate fruits are grown in the Carse 
Gowrie, which extends along the northern shoi 
of the Firth of Tay, and Dundee obtains part 
its fruit supply from this source. Dairy larnung 
carried on in the coastal lowlands and valleys. 

(2) The Pastoral Industry. About 75 per cen 
of Scotland is covered with grass of some kind, ai 
all the hilly and mountainous districts are more 
less pastoral regions. Many sheep graze on tl 
Southern U[)lands; the counties of R(.)xburg 
Selkirk, and Berwick have on the average one shec 
to the acre. Among the chief breech are the home 
and black-faced Cheviots, which yield mutton 
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fine quality, and thick, strong wool; and the 
Border Leiccsters, which supply excellent long 
wool. Cattle are fed both in the Highlands and 
in southern Scotland; in no county, however, are 
cattle very numerous ; most are found where the 
grass IS rn h and the winters fairly mild, conditions 
fulfilled in Renfrew, Wigton, the I^tluans, Fife, 
and Aberdeen. Highland cattle are small and 
hardy, and ^leld goo<l beef. Horses aie reared in 
Fife and Limithgow, and Clydesdale is noted for its 
hcav>* farm horses Small pomes aie found in the 
Highlands and the Shetland Isles The Highland 
population, never large, has dei lined of late yeais 
owing to the gieat difliculty of obtaining a liveli¬ 
hood, anti the making of “deer forests,” wlmh 
render less land available for the [lasloral iiulusliy. 

(3) The A/ining Industry The Midland V.illey 
is ri< h m minerals, and the mining industry is 
chiefly centred in this region. Coal and iron are the 
most important minerals The < hief coalfields of 
Scotland are four in number, and aio all situateil 
in the .Midland Valley : {1} The Ayrshire (oalfn-ld , 
(2) the Centr.d coalfudd in Lanark, Lmlitligow, and 
Stirling ; (3) the Fdinburgh or .Muilothian coalfield , 
and (4) the Clackmannan and Fife coalfield. They 
j^roduce about one-sixtli of the (oa! supply of 
Britain, or shghtlv less than Unit of the boiilli 
Wales coalfit'lds Uil shale is an nnpoitant imneial 
{)rodn(.t of the Midland Valley, I'specially m Mid¬ 
lothian, West Lothian, and Fife, from it ate 
obtained, by dislillation, oil, wax, and ammonium 
sulphate. The chief iron centres of Scotland nic 
Glasgow, Airdrie. Coatbiidge, Motheiwell, and l\d- 
marnock Hlaekband and (laybaivl iron ores .ne 
found, but they have; now to be sujjplemcnted by 
the red li.icMuatitc of Sjtain lCx< client m.iteiial, 
suitable lor the cunsti in lion of budges, leseicoirs, 
and large biulilmgs, is provideil by the granite's of 
Aberdeenshire an<l Gallowtiy ; and the led sand¬ 
stones of Caithness, when cut into slabs, aie ex< cl¬ 
ient foi pavements Blue, grc'cn, and giey slati's aiir 
found in Pcrtlisliiio and Aigyllsliiie, at lC.isd<ilc aiul 
lkilla< huhsh Beat is found in niany pai ts of tlic 
Highlands. \v)iei e it Is t lit an- diietifoi fuel. In the 
Lowlhcr Hills, lca<l, asso<i,itcd uilh .i siiuill per- 
ecnt.igo of silver, is found, and bolii metals .no 
extracted 

(4} The Indusirv. 'i ho Scottish fislic-ncs 

ma\’ 1 h‘ divided into : (1) The West t'o.ist , (2) the 
Oi kiK'vs an<l tsln tiands , anil (3) the Fast ('oast 
The lish caught include cod, herring, inaik<-iel, 
lobster, and turbot Sloinowav m Lewis 11,mis 
and Bortiee in Skye arc tl* centics of the I lebi ides’ 
fisheiKs; being leniote from the poiiulmis Midland 
.Valley, the Hebrides have laboured un<ler a dis¬ 
advantage as regards tianspoit, but railways, aided 
by government subsidies, have been constrin ted 
tluough tlic Siollish Higlilands, and thus picmde 
quick transit The Ciyile poits arc also engaged m 
the VVestern fisheries Letwii k is the centre of the 
northern fisheries, and as the fish ate largely saltoil 
for the markc-ts of the Lalm eountnes, quick 
transit is not here so necessary The chief cc-n 
tres of the Fasterii fisheries arc Wick. Aberdeen. 
Peterhead, Stonehaven, Fraserburgh, and the b'ortli 
ports. From Aberdeen and Leith trawlers go east¬ 
wards to the North Sea banks. 1 he whale fislung in 
^the Arctic seas, from the eastern ports, formeily 
* impoitant. has now grc.atly declined Salmon are 
caught in the Tweed, Tay, Spey, Don. and other 
rivers. About*30.000 men are cng.agcd in the fishing 
industry. 


(5) The Manujacturwi^ Industries, Of the manu¬ 
facturing industries that of iron is of high impor¬ 
tance, and, in it, there is much specialisation. The 
chief tow'ns engaged ate Glasgow, Airdrie, Coat¬ 
bridge, Kilmarnock. Falkirk. Hamilton, and Mother- 
well Glasgow engineering woiks turn out loco¬ 
motive's, various kinds of machinery, and, m fact, 
practically every kind of iron goods, lixccllcnt com- 
inumcalions, the coal m the neighboni hood, and the 
easily c^btaiiiable iron ore give these centres great 
advantages. Shipbuilding on the Clyde at tdasgow, 
Grcenoi k. Dumbaiton, and Port Gla.sgow s(ill ranks 
as the most important m the world, and some of the 
largest and fleetest of ix c'.in-going sliijis li.ivo bc'en 
launched on the Cl\’de. Cotton is inanulai tuied into 
cotton thrc'ad at Paisley, and Glasgow m.ikes cotton 
goods, but not to a veuy great extent Coal and a 
moist climate aio factois aiding lh«3 industry. 

” Tweed ” woollen goods aie made at Pc^ebles, 
GalashieK. H.iwu k, Jc'tiburgli. f-angholm, and Dum¬ 
fries, wlu'ro wool is c'.isily obf,unable, where sticams 
abound, where r.iilway tianspoit is good, and where' 

» oal IS the only factor of siu c ess lac king, but can be 
obtained with no gieat clilliculty horn lh<-‘ co.iHields 
of the Midland Vailc-y 'l.irtans uie ni.umfac turod 
at Stilling, and caipc'ts at .'\vi and Kilm.iinock. 
Fife jxissesses .idvantages for the hiu'n industry in 
th(' < oal of the File and CI.k km.iiiiian c oalfu'ld, the 
huiiu'l .Umospheie, and the e.ise ol ubt.lining flax 
fiom the B.illn eountnes Dnniei mliiK', the chief 
centre, is noted foi its fable liii<-n , i\i[k<alily (also 
noted foi itslinoleum and oil-c lotli), Jm»i f.it, Ai broath, 
ami I )undc:e make c <»ai ^er linens, sm li as < an\ as .uni 
sail-cloth Jiito and ln'inj) mamifai tuic's, notably 
.sacks and lopes, aie coiifinc-d to Dundee', Aibrijath. 
and iMontiose, jnte bcuiig obtaineci fiom In'lia and 
hemp fiom Russia Ol the dieniical in,uiulac lures. 
Glasgow is the chief ceiitie, |>ossessuig advantages 
foi the' proiliiction of sulphuiic .uid and so.ip. In 
the cal .shale' disliicts, c,indies are nianuf.ic tured. 
I’aper is made in the Usk Valley, neai Ldiiibuigh, 
the pine watci and wood pulp, e.isilv procured fiom 
Norway ;ind Sweden, lending aid Dimdce is noted 
for its jam and otange niaimalade Be«'r is chiefly 
biewed at Ivdmlniigh, and vciiiskey is distilled in the 
Highlands and all the J.irge cities. C.uiqibeltowii is 
an important < (‘litre A .special flavour is givcui to 
tile Highland whiskey by the smoke of burning pc.at. 
Giec'nock lefiiies sugai obtained lioni llie West 
Indies The famous Hanis twci'd eJedh is made by 
the crofters of the Highlands and the Hebiides. 
An inteicsting feature of Scottish mdustue.s is the 
utilisation of the watei-jiower of tlic Highland nvers 
and waterfalls in recent years for the electrical 
extraction of alinmmiim fiom its ores ; Foyers and 
Kiiilochleven are the chief centres at prc.seiit. 
More use may be made of the wattr-pciwer of the 
Highlancls in future years. 

Th© Wiitcrwttys. 'I'he Clyde, Foith, and Tay are 
the chief navig.ibie rivers, and pi ovule convenient 
outlct.s for the pioducts of the Central Valley ; the 
Highland rivers arc too fast flowing foi trallic, and 
flow on the whole through thinly populated regions 
(ilasgow's trade and tlie traffic on the Clyde have 
been inci cased by the deepening of the Clyde from 
Dumbarton to Glasgow, whic h enables large vessels 
to reach the latter port. Of the canals, that of tlie 
Forth and Clyde, which connects these two riveis, 
only enables small vessels to prcu.ei'd along it , ami 
the Cnnaii Canal cut through the Mull of Kintyre, 
shorlonmg the voyage from the Clyde to the 
Hebrides and the north-west coast, as well as the 
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Caledonian Canal, which uldises Loclis Ness, Oich, 
and r.oi fiy, giving a toniplt-le waterway of over 
50 niilrs trom the west to the cast coast of Scotland, 
are of minor importance. Neither tlie Caledonian 
nor the Ciman Can.il form routes connecting places 
of gnat It.idc 

The Kiiih>ayS. llie railway routes of Seotlantl 
ail- mtc-iestmg as showing the tendem y of railw.iys 
to utilise, wlicic' ])ossi!)le, nvei valleys, (oastal 
])l.uns, ami moiintam and lull passes 'i'hc < hief 
lailways of (lie Soiilliein Uplands arc the (ilasgow 
and Soulh-\\’esteiII, the C<i!edonian, and tlie Noilh 
Jh itksh Starting at C.irlisk-, the (dasgow and Sijiith- 
Westerii follows the iioilluan ■-oast (;f tlu- Solway 
I'lrth as lar as l)iiintries, then as( ends Nithsdale, 
and inns theme tlnoiigh Kilmarnock to GIa.sgow 
(St JCiio< h) lir.im h lines nin from J>iimfnes to 
Straniaer lor the lush traltn , an<l from Cilasgow by 
.\yi to Sti .mraei 'I he Caledonian mam line, stai ting 
also at Cat lisle, lollow's the Annan Valley, (lossis 
the Uealloi k I’.iss (1,000 It ), and then lia.s an easy 
run down ('lydesdale to (.dasgow At ('.irstairs the 
iout( s divci ge : (1)1 hroiigh Mothei welt to Glasgow, 
(2) thioLigh Stirling, Diinlilane (biamli thiougli 
Callandei to Oban). l*ei th, and ioa tar to Aber<leen . 
ami (.'i) to iidmbiirgh riie western or U’aveitey 
route of the North ikitish has tlie most diltuult 
route of all, for it uossrs tw'o watiisheds: (I) 15y 
the Huuvrton timnel (marlv 1,IK)0 ft) <ind (2) hy 
the ileriot Pass (000 It) Slailing from ('ailisle, 
it p.iHsc^s throiigfi llawak .uni Galashiels, and 
dosr ends tin* l-Als. V'alley to Kdinbnrgh 'blu' least 
Coast lonte of Ihe Noith Pritish, slaitmg at Ik-r- 
WK k-on-1 weed, i iiHs <p<ite m-ai to tlie eoast till 
near St Al>l>’s Ih'cu!. wIkic il Iremls ml.md, ami 
utilises .in (asy jM-s to the Uothi.ans , on its way 
to lullnbill gh it passi's tluough Diinb.u .uul I’u.stoii- 
pans 1 h(' Noitli Piilish line (<iiitimies fiom lalm- 
limgh by the I'oith and 'J'ay biidgi's to Uiimlee, 
ArbioaUi, Mmiti os<', and Abi'ideen. and br.imhes 
run tluough (I) I'alknlc ami (2) Ikithgatc ami 
Aiidiie to (d,isg(*w A ia.imh also luns fiom 
Glasgow' b\’ 1,01 h Liuuoml .iml llu' Mixii ol Kamioi h 
to Foil Willi.iin llie Highland i.iilwavs an- tlie 
Great North of Scotland Kailway ami the High¬ 
land Railway. 'Ihe Gn-.it North of Scotland 
runs fiom Aberdeen thiongh Uiinlly, Cullen, 
ami Buclue to I'lgin, and has blanches to 
Panli, Peterhead, ami h'rasc i burgli llie lliglil.iml 
Railway, st.ulmg iimu I’eith, utilises glens ami 
p.isses, and runs tluough Himkild, l.lau Athol, 
Avu‘im»ro (Inanch to Ulgin), Inviimss, Hingw.all 
(biaiuh to Stromc Feir}), lam. and Helmsdale to 
\Vn k ami I'hurso 

('()inill(Ti’(‘. Ihc foicign tiaile of Siotland is 
lai gely (. oiidm ted In (dasgow, w liosc gi <-.itest li adc 
is with Aimii a I'he east »o.ist poi ts trade with 
the lialtie ami North Sea (ountrus of Kurope, and 
also do .an extemne < ousting Ir.ide On the west 
the chief seai>oils aie ('d.isgow, Gris-noi k. and 
Aidioss.in , wiiile those of the <-ast roast aio Leith, 
GiaiigeinoLith, Humlee, .ind .Micrdecn Ihe sc.a- 
routes between Srollaml am! liel.vnd aic (dasgow 
and Gieenock to Lomlondcii). Belfast, and Dublin , 
Afdioss.in and 'lioon to Ik-llast ; ami Stianiaci to 
Larne (the shoilest se.i-pass.ige between (ircat 
Biit.un ami licland). llie primijial cxj>oits aic 
inaniifactiued gotxls (imlmlmg non. linen, lottun 
and woollen goods, wluskin), c.ittle, and fish, ami 
the imports, a.s might be expected, are thielly raw 
mateiials for manufactures and food-stufts of all 
kinds. 


Trade Centres. The population of Scotland is 
chiefly centred in the Midland Valley, especially m 
the Foith and Clyde basins, and in the coastal 
towns ; there is no ring of large towns m Scotland, 
not even in the Gla,sgow distrnt, comj^arable to the 
ring of cotton towns in Lanc.ishire Over onc-third 
of the tot.d popultition is contained in the four 
towns: Glasgow (with over l.bOO,000), Edinburgh 
(330,000), Dundee (with over 180.000). and Aber¬ 
deen (with neaily 170,000) ; no other towns luivc 
populations ol 100,000. The trade centies are the 
seaj)otts, manufactuiing towns, and towns com¬ 
manding riiutcs 

8i‘Uporfs. Glasgow, cm the Clyrle, the l.argost 
shipbuilding [xat in the world, owes its import.mcc 
to the J.anaik coalfield with its co.al, limestone, and 
iron-ore, its relation to the New Woild, its site in 
relation to < omniunn .itions by sc.i and land, ami 
it.s i)Osition at the lowest budged point ol the 
Cl>de, whu h gives it adv.uitagts over the other 
Clyde }ioi ts I ts nnmei ous industries im Iiidc almost 
eveiy kind of m.uiiifa< tlire Us poiuil.ilion, at the 
leiisiis of 19I1, was 78l,0<l0, but is now’ estimated 
to in* tH'tweim ],000,0(MI and 1,200,000 

Greenock (7'-),00U) is the only other jiort of much 
consequence on the Clyde; its expoi t trade is 
small, and its only industries of importance are 
the refining of sugar and the smelting of iron. 

/Irdrossan <ind 'I'roon aie the (o.il poi ts of the 
Lan.irk (O.illK'ld, and laiiv on .in (xjxat tiado with 
Belfast 

Leith (.SO,000), the seapoit of lulmburgh, exports 
mailunciy, coal, <otlon goods, .iml linen goods to 
the Baltic and Notlh Sea countnes Its indiistiies 
in( hide shipljuiklmg and distilling 

Dundee, on the fay, was om e the (cntrc of the 
whale lishing industry. It is now unpoitant fta its 
maimfaelures of jute and linen, ami its j.im. 
maimalailc, ami tonfia lionery 

Aberdeen (the gi.irute uly) is at the mouth of the 
Dell ami Don vallevs, .iml fiom it loads ami railw.i\-s 
radiate in <ill due. tioris It lias an impoit.iiit gi.inite 
ipiairving iiulusLiv, is a lislung poit, .ind builds 
fishing bo.its ('attle aie .in im|)oitant export its 
other indu'd 1 les in< liid<' tlu* inanii t.u tuns o( woolk-n 
goods and papi'i, .uid the distilling ot wliisk(\- 
Grangemouth, on the I'oi Ih, is tlic i.istein outlet 
of the (oal ami iron goods of the C'enti.d \'allev 
Ot towns I omiuanding i oules, lc<liid)i!i eh, btii ling', 
Pcitli, ,iml Inveinoss au‘ ex. client ex.inipKs 

l-(lnihutgh (330,00(1), the capital ol beoll.iiiil, 
stands in llie defile between the P(ntlanils and tiie 
eastern coast, ami coiainands routes le.idmg to 
the Midland V.dlev, .and the eastein (lUrames 
into England As a punting and juihlisliing ceiilic 
it IS iiiqiciit.uU. its other industius arc brewing, 
distillnig, .ind nulling 

bltthng, like J-ahiibiirgh, giew round a < .astlc, and 
Is sitii.ilcd on a high volcaim ro* k, wlmh overlooks 
the Foi th. It I ommands one of if^e most impoi L.ant 
loutes lr<»m the Highlands to the Lowlands, like 
inanv other towns ot sti.itegic importaiuo, it h.is 
bes ome a great railway vcntie Railway lines from 
both sales of the horth meet here, ami du ergo again 
Us manufactures arc tart.iiis and woollens 

Perth (the Fan City) is a strategic and lailway 
ccntie Us jiosition on the lay corresjjomls vciy 
much with that of Stilling on the Foi lli Kailw.i)* 
lines troin Stilling and Fihnburgh inter it from the 
south, and other lines diverge from it in many 
directions It commands routes to the Highlands, 
ami to Abcrileen, Stirling, and Edinburgh, and is 
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at the head of the navi^'ation of the Tay Linen and 
)ute goods are among its manufactmes, but its mam 
industry is the dyeing and ^ leaning of textiles, for 
\\hi(h the }Hirity of tlie waters of the 'lay is 
a great advantage The population is about 
3 (\t »00 

Ivvemess, situated on Morav I'lilh, at the noith- 
cast eiul of the CalixloiiMii ('anal, eomniainU the 
routes northwards, wislwnids, .iiid along GhnnioTe 
It is tile natiii.il iapit.il ot the lliglilands, nn<l has 
a taiiMr.adc, and small industnes of distilling aiul 
the manula tuie ol woulh ns 

1 lie ternaining inanuf.u tuiing towns, not pi«“- 
viol is] V (h SL I il)e<l, ai e ot i ompai at i\ el\ small sue , 
th( y ai e t he “ '1 wei'd ” woolli n toiMis, with jx'piil.l- 
tions of .ibout 20 ()0{l (M' h , the Ill imi f i< t ui im; towns 
of the ri\de \Mtli pMjHil.tiiMns i.me.ing tiom 20,00(1 
to 8(M’h0, I'aislcv b( mg (he iai gest wiih ovei S9.()0U 
inhabitants, and tlu )u(e, heinji, and linen cenlies 
of the east < oast, MTtli pc^pulations \.iiying lioin 

20,000 to .to,000 

S('l{\P.—Clippings of WKniglit noil and waslt.- 
oM iit'ii of anv -'Oit SiM[) non is cNpoiiid fioin 
Lnglaiid in laige ([uaiilities fi>i the pui[io-.c of 

I I 111 ' iling 

S('lil‘;\V-N'AII,S.--'lhese n.uls, mstiallv (d non, 
bi.iss, OI eoppii, aie siipjlied With a spnal gmoxe, 
ulij.ll invnhes lluit ieing siM\\((l (iiislead < d 
li,innm'ri_d) into tin ,iiti>le foi whnli llie\ aie 
leijiiiied as a l.is(,niiig ^iint tin nndille 'd (tie 
mneOnith leiitnix iluv Imm Ix-i n made by 
niai liine I)n mmgliam is (lie <. nlie <>1 tlie !■ iiidisli 
nidusiix llu ItLlinu.d name !,a id' ,!• ailul's n 
\x ixx 1 s( I ew s 

-S' up is .1 leim iiMialh eniplo\<d to 
denote tile pi (ix isioii il ((itilhale oi do.unnnt 

III In .itiiig posMsseai (d so nun h ot .i loan, oi so 
many sImh-s, (hat have [)een issm d loi Mib-uip- 
lioii. until SI]! li tom as the (himilne t>oijd or 

< ei till' a Ic Is 1 ( adv loi d( iiv m \ In tie ■ a -.e ol m w 

issiii-, ol lo.ins O' ■-It.iM'., it IS luaoinaix lot ^ab- 
sm'iIkis Io liavi lo pa\ a .eil.nii piopoilion on 
.ipplit at Ion, a i m I In i iiml .i bn at on allot im n(, and 
iui 1 111 I lilslatim n ts on )i\i d da 11 . 1 be siit is< iiber 

to sm h a in.w i-'sne who i(.<i\(- aii allolineiil is 
Ini iiJsbed w ii li .in allot im iit U 11< i, ami afli i lie Ims 
jsiid llie in\l iiistalnuni Im nsiiallv <\‘liang(s Ills 
P'e niMil b 11< 1 loi a pi o\ isionat I ei uIk atx showing 
the amount o( stcuU oi sh.ius (,| wfmli he is tlie 
ho) 1'I and tliedaU son wlmli Initlni pavnieiits 
aiL due Attii the tnial nisi.dim nt lias bi i n 
panl, [111 difimtive bomis aie usiied 111 ix- 

< li.mge lot (lie s, ii]i If olt( II (HI ms that sonic 
i^ioiil hs (I.i j)-^e 1)( t\\( < n lim is ue of I lie pi ovision.il 
s( up .Old tile (hfiiiitivi bonds Ining <(a(l\ loi 
(iehveiy and diiiim; the inleiv.il llie siii[) nmy 
pass liom ham! to liami m fullilim nt cd any 
iiargains that nnu li.ue tak< n pl.u c in tlm paitJy 
I'nid se< HI il\ ^ 

The follmving is a spei.imen (d si up < < rlifn ale— 

/lUO No. 4(V13. 

FoKEKiN GOVEUNMF.Nr 5 PF,R CENT SlERIlNlr 

Loan of 19... for 000,0(10, at 90 per ctAr 

Scrip ColifKUte jor /,100. 

The Bearer <il this scrip ccUiftcaic has paid in 
respect of One hundred pounds of the above loan, (he 
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sum of £\0. Icavitt}^ a balance of /SO, payable as 
Jidlows — 

/lO per cent, on /r//v, 19. . 

>10 per cent on Ivt 19. 

/l(i fur idit on I \/ S< pioiiihii. 19 . 

£25 pcf cent on I.'/ Oitober, 19,. 

I'lb p<r lent on L/ \ovtmlcr, 19.. 

Athr pavnicnt of (he ahoee ins/ulnicnt', the Beater 
u’j// I )itilled to a duly .'.(anifxil I ,oiJ in cxdianye 
P'O (i;i\ \( t Ip it 1 1!'.tiib' Pue nrti,/ leill be eii'i n by 
iiilvi t/i-’t nil nt III “ J he 1 inits " n'h, n (he boniP are 
tiadv tor dtlivity 

Jh fault 111 pawicnt i‘f ,u:i iii'.talihrnt will i.nder 
all piiLh’Us pitvtnenls liable to P'l/diuh 

lot J he Jlnli'-h Ibnihintf ( <• lid 
Bi It </ )oH.N I'-muvN, 

J,on,I,> 11 ^ Jt). . (iiiiiial Manager. 

Biiiipf for 1 ii'faliiii Ilf .’/ 10 p, 1 ' ,,'iit 

Pit, Is/ julv, 19. . 

luiiiftd 10 , //,-(■ ,.i,nt e/ I ( II pounds, 

biiii: ihi iiwlaluifiit the J'./ Ju!,. lo 

J of ] hi Biitdh lianhiio; (e, ltd, 

( 1 O ( f7s/;/(T 

Ibtiif't ji'i pi-talnii III of 10 fu I 11 id 

Put I \/ .1 ngrr t, 10. . 

Bxit.nl ]o ^ //;,• ,,f lot pnunih, 

bt no: the nr.ltihutid tine Is/ .\ueu-t, |o.. 

To! I he Bn/iOi Banhno; < <• , lid, 

/10. C a-Jiier. 

lu'iiipl for liniahueni ot 10 pet teid 

]Jui 1 s/ pit inbei, 19. . 

lutnvtd 19. , Ihf -iini of J tai pounds, 

btni:: the n/\(a!iiinit iliie I s/ St plenthir, 19.. 

J-"> 'I he British Banl.i/n; Co, ltd, 

/_I0. ( ii-Jitei 

luctipl f.it Pntahnnil nf 25 p, r (cnt 

Pue Is/ Ocli’hcr, 19,. 

h'enivnl 19 , the sum of '! toeidy-live 

pounds, bnuy ike inslalnunt due Is/ Oitobtr, 19.. 

i'oy I he Bnhsh Baiikuiif Co, Ltd, 

£25 Cashier 

Beeeipl for Inslalmcnt of 25 ptr (nil 

Pue Is/ , 19.. 

Ih'ceived 10.., ihc sum of 'I ireuly-fivc 

f'ouiiiis, bcinfc ihc lUstahnenl due Is/ Nonmher, lf>., 

I-or 'Ihc British Banhint’ Co, l.ld, 

/25 ( ashler. 

Foreign’ Government 5 per cent SrERi.iNO 
Loan, 19.. 

Coupon (or Two pounds ten shillings due Ji/ 
Dt cembev, 19. . 

Payab'e at The British Uanhinp, Co, Ltd, 
London 
£2 105. Od. 

By the Stamp Act, 1891, as amended by the 
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Finance Act of 1920, the duty chargeable is fixed 
as follows— 

Scrip Certificate, Scrip, or other document: 

(1) ICntitling any person to become I s. d. 
the jiroprielor of any share of any 
company or proposed company , 

(2) ]ssue<l or delivered m the United 

Kingdom, and entitling any person to 
bcrom<^ the jiroprictor of any share of 
any foreign or colonial company oi 
pioposcd company ^. 

(d) 1 li-nriimg, OI intended to denote, 
th<; right of any person as .i subscriljci 
in respei t of any loan raised or jiro- a a o 
])osed to be laised by any compaii)' oi “ 

projxtsi d ( oinpany, or by any inimu ipal 
body or (f)ipora(ron. 

(•1) IssiK d (-r d( hvei cd in tin; United 
Kingdom, and <lenotiag, oi intended to 
denote, the light of any ])< rson as a 
subsi idler in lesjieit of any lo.in 
raised or proposed to be raised l)\ or 
on behalf of any foreign or colonial 
Slat<‘, governnn nt, nuiimipal body, 
coipoialion, oi < ornjiany .... 

The w<ad " sliare ” in the above Sihediilo 
imlndes a liaifional part of a share. {Sc» tion 9, 
Kcv<-nne Aif, 1909) 

K\’erv p'ison wlio issues any sinp ceitificate, or 
scrip, Ix'loie the same is duly stamped, m< ui.s 
a line of twi n( v jiomids (Seetion 79, Stamp Ai t ) 
'Ihe s('pai.d<' leteipts upon a scrip (.ertilieate aie 
exempt Imm stamp <tiilv TIk' exemption is given 
by the SI amp A< t, isoi, undei JKsx ipl (sr e Ki' ci.lPi) 
as follows-—" Keieipt indorsed or othciwisi' written 
upon or contameil m any instrument halile to 
stamp duty, and duly st<irnped, acknowledging the 
rc'ceipt of th(‘ consideration money therein ox- 
prc'sscd, or the receipt of any piinnpal money, 
intoicst, or .uuuiitv thereby scsuied or therein 
nuntioiKHl " 

A coupon attached to a sciip ccitifuate recjuircs 
to be stamped 

scrivi:ni:u. -Tlie name of a pe rson who makc's 
it his jirimipai business to j)ut out the money of 
his chenis al inti-u'st, receiving a bonus or .i com¬ 
mission f(n his work and labour. The commission 
so p.ud IS fi<.(pn'iitly sjx'kcn of as a " pi omii alioii 
fee' ” 

Sl’RUPLI’h—small w< ight. ecpial (o twenty 
grams {See Wiu.iiis and MrASUkis) 

S(’RUTINI‘T']R, Iileially, a jieison wlio makc's 
a close exaimnalion <>l anvfbmg It is often jno- 
viclcd by tlie aitnles of assot lalujii of a lomt-stixk 
comjxiny th.it \vhen a poll of the mcmibers has to 
be takc-n a s<‘i iiliiu'er shall be- ajipoinled wliose 
duty It IS to rount the votes If (he aitides arc 
silent upon th(‘ rnatti r. the c liaiiinan of the meeting 
may ajipoiiU a s. ndineei, <>r lie may himself .ut 
m that c apa' it y 

Ihe (liitics of si'i'nliiU'iTs Bu* often nu-rc-lv formal, 
but at tiiiK's ()u‘V aie very exacting One reg.iid 
must be ]).iicl to anv piovisioii in the articles as to 
regulations for voting in person or bv ]>ro\v. and 
as to tile v.ilulity of such vote's (c g . where a voter 
is in arieais foi calN . cir the mstniment of proxy 
IS not duly st.imped or attestc'd, il the latter is 
re{|uir('d , or siicli instrument was not deposited 
in tunc) Such votc-s should be rejected The 
scrutineers, m entering the votes in the list in cither 


of the columns " For " or “ Against," will make a 
note in the colunm of observations, stating the 
reasons for rejecting any votes. Usually where 
scrutineers are appointed, they make a written 
report of the result of the poll to the chairman. 

SCRUTINY. —An examination of the voting 
papers given at an election or upon a poll being 
taken for the purposes of checking or correcting 
the result. The term is also applied tp any close 
search or examination. 

S€ULI»TURE. —As to copyright in sculpture, see 
Copyright 

SEA INSURANCE. —(Sec Marine Insurance ) 

SEAI/, —A comprehensive name for all pinniped 
carnivores, of which there arc ni.any spccie.s. They 
are widely distributed in the seas of all colil and 
temperale regions, but those most useful com¬ 
mercially are found in the l^ehnng Strait, Green¬ 
land, and Newfoundland Seal-fishing is regulated 
and lestricted by agreement between Great Jhitain, 
Ktissici, and the United Slates, and the price of 
Seiilskiii IS < onsequcnlly high The fur sc-als arc 
juized for their coals, which are made into valu¬ 
able stoles, miihs, ]a(,kcts, caps, etc., while the 
line seals are m demand for the oil they yiehl, as 
well as for tlu'ir skins, whicli are used in the manu¬ 
facture of Icatlier for bookbindings, boots, etc. 

SEAL.-- -An im]iiessi<)n m wmx', or other soft 
subst.inte, made by nm.uix of an engiaced stamp 
I ho name is ,ilso applied to the engiavcd stamj) 
list'd. Jn olden limes llu' seal was usually attaelied 
to the docunu'nt by a stiip of paubmeiit or by a 
cold As deeds ikjw letpme to be signed liy the 
parties theieto, the use of the st.il has become a 
mere bnmality and a simple waiter is frequently 
used, as in tiansfers of shares and 
stocks, instea<l of an impression in wax. 

'file letft'is LS inside a <ircle, as 
shown in the maigm. w)ii< h aie seta on 
Iranstrr forms, etc , stand foi hxus 
and nil an the "plaie for the seal" 
'fhey do not, liowecei, at t instea<I of a seal or 
wafei 

It IS now uniu'cessarv to impress wntli wax or 
use a wafer if thoie is st>metlung present whicli 
acts the same jmrpost' <is a seal A sinqilc circle 
sullices , but if the k'ltcis "J-S" aio rn(lo-,e<l 
witinn 1hc eirtle the wax or the wafer must bo 
atfi \ed 

lively limited company must j'Ossess a seal, upon 
whmb its name must be " engraven in legible 
chara< leis ■' This seal, <‘lten leftiied to as the 
"common simI," is tttjuiieil for the piiipose of 
anlhenticaling tiilain dtx unicnls, such as .share 
cei tificatcs, tlt'l lent 111 es, tiil.un contraits, moilg<ige 
deeds, clc’ it is the c(»mmon piaclue, where 
scaling is ne< essarv, for two ihieitois and llic 
secrelaiy to .sign tiie dotiiment, and the .seal of the 
company is then .vltixcd iii (heir presen* e As it 
would be ineoiiv uiieut to Ir,Ulster the seal from 
one phu e to another, its piopi'i home iieiiig the 
registeieil office of the civmp.iny, the Comjianies 
(Ciuisoliclation) Act, 1908, }>i o\ ides fot the execution 
of deeds abroail Jiy Sect 78, it is piovided that 
the (omiiany can, by power of attorney under its 
common seal, empower any peison to execute 
deeds abroad, if necessary ; ami by Sect. 79, jiower 
IS also given to a < oinpany which has laige business 
abroad to have <in official seal, " which shall be a 
facsimile of the common seal of the company, with 
the addition on its face of the name of every terri¬ 
tory, district, or place where it is to be used." The 
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method of using this official seal, and the binding 
nature of any contract made under the seal, are 
thus indicated in the following sub-sections of 
Section 79, referred to— 

“ (2) A company having such an ottiaal seal 
may, by writing under its common seal, authorise 
any pcrs6n ajipointed for the jmipose in any 
territory, district or place not situate in the 
Uniteil Kingdom, to altix the same to any deed 
or other ■document to wlinh the comjiany is 
paity in that territory, distuct, or plat e 

“ (3) The aufhonty of anysiu h agent sliall, as 
between the etmifAiny and an\' pel son tle.tling 
with the agent, continue duniig (he pi'iiod, if 
anv, mentioned in the instiuinenl confening the 
authority, or if no period is theie menfioried. 
then until notice (d the revoralion or determin.i- 
tion of the agent’s authority has been given to 
the person dealing with him 

“ (4) The [>cr'>on allixing any sucli oHu lal s»mI 
shall, by writing under his hand, on (lie deed 
or other douiment lowhnli thesial is atlixid, 
certify the (late and jdaie of athxiiig tlie same 
"(5) A <lec(l or other docnm< iit to whu h .in 
offici.al seal is duly alfixed shall bind the 
comj).iny as if it h.ad Ix'en sealc.i with (lie 11 minion 
seal of the com[)any ” 

By Se<,t. 117 of lh(“ Alt, “a iloi uinent nr pro¬ 
ceeding lefjuiring autlwndi alion Ijy .a loiiipauv 
m.ay be .signed \>y a <lim lor, se< I'etary, oi etliei 
authoiised oHiier of (he < omp.iny, .ind ni.'cd not 
be iiniler its (oniinon sea!” 

MACIIIM^S, -(See l‘AKihi, SiiMivr. 

Ma( mini s ) 

SI'bVIJ.NOJ WAX.—A romj)osi(ion usii.dly I'on- 
j-isling of a mixture of shellai , Vi'iine 1ui[)(‘ndne, 
rosin, and ihalk, to,;.-th<T with some lolouung 
inattei, suidi as lampldack, idti.iinaiine, vermilion, 
«.>r one of the aniline d\ os 'I he best sealing wax 
consists mainh of sheilae and Venue lurpenliiie, 
while resin .iiid beeswax aie the *,J)ief constituents 
of the <-ommon \Miiety used for sealing Ixdlles 
SKA LKTT1‘’I{.-- 'Also ( allixl ship’s passj^oi ( (<j i> ) 
SKAFOUr. \ <ity ()r tea'll whi. li is silii.ited 
at or iieai a hailiour on the s^i-slioie or at (In- 
moutli of a iivd 

SKAIt(]]IKIiS.—'Ihese are the Custom House 

C*ni< i.us whose <h]tv it Is to taste, weigh, lileasiiie, 
and ex.inline (he gemds \\hi« h .ii<‘ lyipoited int'> a 

I ounli y toi (lie pm })ose of iixing the duty < haigeable 

II [ion the same, i M l•'‘^ <ii e liabh- lo dut y at all, vvlieii 
the goods ai e l.uidi d li oin slujis . or, in the I ase of 
goods will! li are being exjfiited, to waleh ov» i and 
ceilify as to their legiilai shijmumt m aiioidaine 
*vith pri'sei ibed i nles 

SKAlUil WAitKANT.—This is an* aulhontv 
given hv a jusliie of (lie peace or sliperxiiaiy 
magistrate v ) to <i polii.e otfiecr named tlieiein 
to enter into some spe(.i/ud lionse or pr<.mis<‘s in 
order to soarcli wr and to seize, if disc.ovei < <), lire 
particular j)ropeily in ic.spect of whu h it was 
granted It is not m'e<‘ssai\ to name the p.irtx ular 
goods The olficei to wliom the staich waiiaiU is 
issued should first of all demand a<lmission to the 
specified premises and state the olijei t of his visit ; 
but if admission is refused he is entitled, ])rovided 
the warrant is in hns jiossession, to accomfilish his 
•object in the best way he lan, according to circum¬ 
stances. Although a si'arch warrant may be issued 
on a Sunday, it should ne\'er be issued authorising 
a search m the night, unless the case is one <<f 
great urgency or of practical certainty, le.. not a 


case of suspicion only. A search warrant is most 
frequently issued wheie jirojierty has been stolen 
and IS supposed to have been conveyed to certain 
specified premises. Jiut by various recent statutes 
its use has been extended to a large number of 
olfences, and in some cases there i.s actually a 
right of search (espi'Cially under the Pievcntion of 
Climes A« t. 1871) when stolen juopiTfy is believed 
to be on the premises of persons who have been 
previously ionvkti-il. without a waiiant being 
issued by a justue a-^ a iou<litioii juece<lent. 

SKAWOUTliy. —I'tiK, 11 the word invariably 
u.scd to signily the fitness of a vessel to undertake 
the p.irtu ul.u voyage contemfilated. It is one of the 
implied warianties in poltues of maniie insuiance 
(<]v). except in tlic case of (mic jioliues. and ill 
the lontr.Kt lor the lainagi- of goo<ls by sea. 

'1 lie w.in.intv ef seawoi tlimess does not aj»ply 
exi .'pl to the tune when the vessel is being lo.ided 
.uul up to the (l.ite of hei s.nling Theic is no 
iinplh'd wairaiitv lh.it ilie will lontimn- to be 
sc.iwoithy (hioughout the vo\.ige, oi ihning any 
j);u (n ul.u p.ii t ot it. 

It is a jiiesmnplion ot l.iw that a vissid is sea- 
woithy when ilie lommeiues her voyage, but if 
tluM* aiisrs aiivtlung ot a s(‘ii<ms nature shortly 
.iftm lid s.iding, (lie bmdeii of ju-jot {q v ) as to 
lu r s( .iwoi iluni ss .it lli.it time will b<‘ U|)on thi' 
imurei. If. the pnmimption is nbiilt.ibie under 
til'' spe( lai ' III (imst.UU I 1 of tlie e,i-.e 

SKroNM (1\.S.S PAFKK.- Wlxm InlK, diafts, 

j)i' mi ISO 'I v noli s, OI ot liei di 'uiim iits are /]uai .ml I 
OI llldolscd bv llldn idll.ds oi lil ills of tlx' higliest 
st .liidnig, p.i\ III' II t bt lug Lonsidei ed pi a' t li'.llly 
I ei l.un .it the tliH' d.pe, tin v .in im bided imdei the 
lii'.iding of iimi (lass papn {(/v ) \\'li< n snnil.ir 

uisliuinenls <ire giiai .intee!! oi mdoised bv pm.sons 
OI turns wlio ail imi ot so high .i slaiiiliiiip they are 
gcue’.iliv Ivixiwn .is siioml (lass |>ap«'i, oi, if they 
.ii(' p.ii ti( ul.u Iv doiibtlnl, as thud (lass paper. 

SKCOM) MOItTfiVfii;. I he n.itiiic of the 
SIS unly given l>y .i moitgagoi to a nioilg,ige(' and 
the K'lnedns Jiossessid bv e.l'h of the p.ulles to 
siK li a ti .iiis.u I loll ai (• fulh' des( i ibed iii the ai tide 
]\loin(.\(.;i But il li.ippens veiy fusimiilly that 
will II a lo.in is oi>t,une(l upon (lie sis iiiity of land, 
the amount .idv.im eii is onl v .i fr.u I ion of the v .ilue 
ot (he est.ile !t may be dial the moitg.igm' does 
not wedi to bonow to the full (‘xliiit, or it may be 
I hat 1 he nioi (gagu e is .u t ing with < an I ion and desu c.s 
(<» maintain .i li.mdsome m.argiii ot .s.ilely. But m 
eithci I ase tlieie is .something lelL ovei wdiicli in.iy 
be a good sei Hilly upon wliidi a fulUici adv.iMic 
may be (jbtamed And so it comes to pass that after 
tile ojiginal moitgagc, ic, the first moiIgage, an 
additional loan may be negotiated upon the seem ity 
ot llie s.iine (Stale, and this is doni'*by means of a 
si’( oml moi Igage in tlie .sanu' mannei, if the whole 
of tlie estimated value ol the piofieity i.s not 
exhausted, llituc may lie subsecpnnt moi (gages 
(K.iled, blit <ach one is less valiialilc tliaii its 
]n edci essoi Wli.ilever is here stated as to a 
second mortgage applies in most rc.spects also to 
third or subse(]ucnt moitgagc.s. 

'Hie fust moitgagee has the leg.il estato (Sec 
Mortgage) In almost all cases he will hold the 
title deeds of the projieily whu h has been mort¬ 
gaged, and if he is a prudent man his position is 
as secure as anything can be Suppose he lias 
advanced /5.000 ujion the security of an estate 
which IS valued at ^ThO.OOO. If he has to pursue 
any of his legal remedies in order to obtain rejiayment 
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of bis loan tliore is a han<lsome margin, and 
he IS very unlikely to b<‘ pLueil in difficulties even 
though a sale IS foKcd on. Now, suppose the 
luortgagoi wishes to obtain a further arlvant.e of, 
say, /2,0(M) It the title is g<»od and the valuation 
IS .Kiiiiab', tlieu' mav not be much difficulty m 
obtaiiung this mom y, eithir fmm the original 
moi tgagc'e oi from some other j'ltisoii A Re< ond 
mortgage is thrn (reate«i, and the moitgag«-d estate 
IS t!i( sciiiutv for the /,2.0U0 subjei't to the hist 
( haig(' U[H)n It foi /|5,t)t>0, i e , the < slate is eonveycil 
bv wav of mol tgage to tin second moi tg.igec sul>jet t 
to the piior tith- ot tile tiist moitgagec In tin* 
hvpotlte(n. .l1 1 ase put fntward fliere IS still a 

maigin /d.OOO between the \,ilue <>{ th' (stale 
and tile lot.Tl sum boiiowed upon tiu' Stiinif'y' of 
it, and tile mol tg.igoi mav, it lu* can lind a Iciuler, 
(le.ile a third <>i cmii .i loinlh mortgage, but, of 
rouise. eac h of tliesc will be postponed to those which 
ha\’e all e<i<ly pi < i < ded it, and naturally (h«' sc'ciii it v 
beiom-s less and h ss valiiabh' as iiioi 1 t’.igc; alter 
mol Ig.lge IS ( I eat('(| 

In most lespMts, unices tlu* moilg.ige dec'] 
otilei wise spMifeally piocides, ihe light, ot a 
siioiid mortgag((' aie the same as those ot ,i liisl 
lUoi lgage( , ( \I ept \S In II it ( oines to a <]U( si |i )U of 
loKH losiiu- t)i a di in uid im tlie p pavuin nt of the 
loan ') lie |>osit loll ol 1 he (it s,t nioi tg.igc e is di taih d 
elsewlieic' ('see M O U 1 (. X*! I, ) Jhlt liu‘ S('< ond 
rnoi Lgagi'e is to a <eit,iiii c xt(‘iil dc pi ndeiit upon 
the tiist miutgagic W’lidst lliesiiond one wau's 
ti> iealis<- Ills S' ( lintV ot to op(,mi |>ai Iv his moiic\', 
the til ,t ma\ be ,ati'.li<d with Ills I ondition foi tlie 
time beim; 'Ill'll' 1 . tlieii jaaitnall)- but one 
eouise opi It to him. iinl' s'^ he is al'h; to grt satis¬ 
faction liy suing th" moitgagoi on liis peisonal 
covenant I [<* must ledeim the (ii st moi tgagec, 
i e . ji.iv (o him the amomu ol his moi tgage dePt 
and so step into Ills shoes Mils may oi may not 
be <v s.ilisl.u toi \' Solution ot the whole inaltei 

(ietii I a!l\' sp( aking, si , omi moi (gage s ai e not to 
be 1 ei I nnnieiKli d. and I hird or 'aibse(|iient nioi I gag's 
shouhl alwa\s b<- legaided witli siispniou llieie 
lb al wa\ s I lie ( li.LiH I ol ,i l!ui liiat loll m t he value ol 
an ("dale And if, by <l(i\’ ' ham e, the value should 
deihne to su< li an <\lenl that upon a loiied s.dc 
theie is not mole 111.ill ( iiough realised to pay the 
debt, iiilerest, and costs ol ttie lust moi tgag'-e, tlie 
set ond moilga.ipe li.is nothing to iclv upon ex* ept 
the [aisonal (ovinant o| the imii l.gagoi, and this 
may bi* v<ilm-l(ss Again, then* is alwa\s tlie 
daiiget of 1a( King {(] v ), b\’ whi< h a thud mm tgngei' 
may ledeem a tiist imutgagec' and so si]iiee/e out 
the si'cond altogether At the best a scciiiity of 
this ( harac tei cannot but be (onsidetcd moie or 
less ha7aid-nis 

SKCOM) OF l•b\^IIA^(^^b—(See P’oeekin Bill) 

SKCUKi.VIlV.— Mie vocation or calling ot a 
secrctaiy is one of somc'wluit extensive limitations, 
though in later yeats, proliably, by far the laigesl 
iiurnb('i ol peis'ins bcdoiiging to tlie piofi'ssion ai e 
employed as socretaiies (o j.iinl sto(.k eomiames 
or companies with spc'c i.d jcirharru ntary pi.iwers, in 
whu h cajia'ities, espei lally with companies ot 
inodcmate and huge dimensions, the ol'lice is c)f con¬ 
siderable impoitance , though it is generally found 
that tlie dutic-s and restionsilulities vary with almost 
every individual case A]'art ficom coiporate bodies, 
a large numbei of pcojile are ein[)l(pc(l as private 
secretaries oi as seciotaiies to jmblu: institutions 
and chantablc oigamsations 

Frivtttc Secretaries. These aie vauou.sly einployoed 


in a confidential capacity by important industrial 
or commercial employers, jniblic men, such as 
Members of Parliament and laige landed pro- 
[iriotois for the most part, the occupant of such 
a position IS re(|uirc(l to have an education of a 
high order, and an aspnant to such a post would 
rec[mie < onsideiable inflm nee and business acumen 
to obtain sen li a position of trust 'Ihe duties 
would n.iturallv be of a very considciatile variety, 
ai (.ordiiig to the partK ular vocation of the j'l iru ijial, 
who, it is (pute < oiK eivatilo, may < ombint^* more 
than one sjilure of activitv Many public men are 
at pusent biisilv einpidyed, both (ommc’u lally and 
m puit!u life, .ind they preTci to Ictivc all then con- 
lid''nti.il matlci to one pt rsoii aldno, whether of a 
piil'iiL or iuisim ss ( iuu <u tci , liciu e, It is ( Ic ar t hat 
in siK ii an lUsl.iii c tho sctretaiy is icipiiKd to be 
a man of ( \tensi vc i ap.iliditjes, g( lu i al Kiiowkclge, 
and I ('S'Uit. ( 

SecTctiirios of Piihlic, and Umrhuhic Tnsliltiliong. 

This Is .1 M.i-s of SCI let.11 y \vhi( li mole nearly 
appto\iinal( s to that of llic maiiv thousands 
em[)lo'yed in (-oimeilion with (oinpiinus. The 
lidiKiaiv naliiic of the p'ist is piolvibh imt less 
onoioiis than in tlie i asc of j>ii\alo seeut.irics 
It will lie ii'Mss.uv Ih.il sm li a sccul.iiv slumld, 
III .cddilion to his ■ onfnl- ntial leciiiiK nn ills, jiosscss 
( oiisid) i.ibl'.' .ibilitics ill coniKilum with business 
Ol gains, u loll and maii.i.g iiu nt, and iiioic ollin 
than ol lici wise he is i < >pin i d to be a m,in of some 
1 nllneiu e t ii the h*' alil \ nt which Ills a' li v 1 1 n s will 
be cmplovcci rile City (imids, l.nge piofcssujnal 
bodus, hospitals, .iii'l '.imiiar ( liaiil.ibic <slablish- 
nu nts ,110 eac li icprosentc<t 1 )'. a s< < 11 i.n \, who is 
gciu’iall>' I eg.u ded as tlie monthpu I c (a tlu boards 
ol inan.igcmc nI 

(’oinininy Secridaries. 'lln^ i-. the onlv bianch 
of llie piofes-non ol secret.iry wlmh h,m m.ide 
an\' alteiiipl towards urgani-.itKm as a sip,irate* 
piofo^ional body, for, althoiigli the (haitcicd 
liisliliite of S( ( I(“1.11 ic^ IS foiined for llic piir- 
]<os<“ ol conliollmg tlu' piof(‘ssinn of sc-cutaiv .is 
applied liolh to Joint -docK cdiiip.iiius and to other 
j'liblic liodies, t Ills institution ( out.11 ns Colli)Ml ativc'lv 
lew members wtio .ue otlur tli.in tliose connected 
with mcoi)>oialed coin|*anics 

ill.- Iii-.!ilutc w.is joundtd in bS^)]. <tiul w.is 
iiK orpi>i .itc <1 l>v Ivowd (.'hai t cr of the King’s I 'nv y 
('otiiuil elevc'i vc.irs l.itcr, when its numb('r- 
sliip was <i|>pio\im,\telv l,.sfH> At tlie |-ii('sc“nt 
time, tlu' membersliip .ipjiioMin.ites . but 

c lilt am e, except in v( t v spo' i.il i list .uu (".,( an onlv 
be obt.lined b\' me.ins'>ol jMssnig tlie poscnbccl 
examinations. 

I he o])je( Is for wlm !i the Institute w.is founded 
arc fuliv ■ ontaiiK'd in liie Kov .il Ch.utii dated 
November -Ith, 1902 , copic"; of wlmli < an be 
obtained from lh(> Sc( retarv of i h(“ 1 iibtit nte. 59 a 
famdisn W.dl, London, h'C 2 Liu llv, 1 he objects 
aic for testing the (|iiahfications <'il pcisoiks desiring 
the advantages of piofessional numbc'ishi]) by 
cxanunatioii test, and for the gianling of cetli- 
fuates ot ({ii.ilification entitling tlic holder to 
membcts]u[>; the lujlding of ( onferc'nees, debates, 
and discussions on all matters of professional 
interest ronnected with the duties a))perlaining to 
secrc'tanal work; tin* compilation of a r('gister of 
secretaries admittc<i to the Institute, and pubhca-i 
tion of papers connected with pi ofessional matters 
.\nothci important ob]e..t of tlie Institute is to 
impure into and record any mat'c'rs connected 
witli such branches of the law m which tlic 
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scrrotary be interested <jr artoeted Tlie 

Institute IS empowered by its Charter to exeruse 
supervision over its professional members , by tins 
su[)ervision it se^ ures a professional standinit as 
detinctl by the provisions ol its Chatter. An 
extensive library, cmnjM isiny works of cwiy 
titn-eivable ch.uaitei coiimsled witli sruet.uial 
work, IS lo [*t *it till' InslUute 

In addition fo tlie <.eiiti.d eontiolhny budv', a 
numbfr of pioviini.d blanches liavt* l^nn staited 
III the <'ounli\' .ind the Colonies ,\l the pieseiit 
time, r>ii niin-:ii.un. ( d i yow . I .u ci po( .| Mam In si (i, 
Newcastle, C.udill, \\\ st \’orkshu<, Shelln Id. and 
Johannesbni (^onth Afi i< a), '^v dne\ ( \listraim), 
and Melboiuiu; (\ustralia), liave bianihrs, e.n h 
Contiolied by a local lomnil, but all yov 11 ned 1>\ 
the lential l^otlv in I.ondon biamlus .ne 

cairviiii’ (.nil us(‘l(d vvoik ,iin<»iT.;st t!i«“ iiu-inbeis 
resident in tliinr p.irtnid.ir <bstinls. aiiii .iIIokI 
opjioi (nnil u'S u liK h would not otiu i w isi lx on )ov I'd 
bv nn nitx rs far I ciiiov ed f i om llu' ( rntial oi i;anis.i- 
tion, wlin 1) fioin lone (o [one i-.su( s a ;.;i ant lor the 
foi in.ilioii (.d br.AiK !i hbi m i< - 

A 1'. Ilow of the 1 n d itiilc in w imc ,i!{( i Ins no me 
the initials b't' I , and di-><nb<“ Innisclf as ,i 
Chaibicd SiM.r'-t.nv . .oi iissoi i iti mav visn {Ik- 
imli.ds .\ (' I S , ,iihl if In .ictn.illy holds ni Ins 
lu'ld the ]'osil iori i >1 S. < i c tai nia) dt, s( i ibi hlin'-i 11 
as a t Inrt' o-d S( nm.n y 

A svil.dm-, sitliny onl file nb|(ils, (] iia litn ,il loiis 
for ninnbe I-hip, ,ind 11 Ltniat n ms pn ,(iibcd for 
cxaniin itioiis, mav lx obt oiu I lioin | Ik- Sn relaiy 
of tile Iristilnte .iL tin- addiess yiviii .ilmve 

Another setulaiies’ soenty n the Im oipoi,i(. il 
Scciet iiies' As^o^ ntion, laeinbns of wliicli aie 
desiynaled ImoiiHU.dul S<trelaiies and may iise 
the initiaU I' J S V oi A I b .V bull infoimation 
may be obtaiiud from (he lusubpiaileis of (lie 
Assocuit nni, 1 nIssisIi.iw Home, 1 Iasinyhall bti eel, 
l.ondoii, V. t 2 

it ma\’ be said in j;<. iinal ll'at I he rjualifu atnms 
foi (In. pM -t of set u t,ii V (o a i on 1 pa in do no! i est 
S'llih' iipnii |Im‘ (|ii.d!ti'.d ,1 ,s ;(.|ini(t! by the 
abov e inelll loiu'd b.idus i h >si' i j ii diln at ions an. 
nu I el\ impMsi d as a Riiai an I ei ot pi <>l.i t \, p' im( lojp 
am) ml' il' I tiial i apabiliii' 'llu ix nipiint of an}’ 
unpoif.inl post must, m addition, po.-.iss pn.ililus 
.huh no ) ii ol( ssu )n. 1 1 b"dns .oulj i.isily test 
J he iiii^ib i II < ompany o < 11 1 ai y iiiu- l lie .i man <d 
many paits He is to ih» b-.aid ol rhix. Ins nliat 
th( ( liu'i (d -d.iii would b’- to a hi Id iiiai sii.il oj an 
aimv, witii a mote oi h s-* mtima (e Iviu-wh dee of 
eveiylbiii.d willi whuh his loinparv’ is (onieinrd 
Wc must b(“ aj'pio.u liabh b\ all, ai ! \'et la- s-ne 
a tai tfnl ulutiue with (vtiyt.iv oiftside llu 
t enti a! hoai d <il - out i ol Abo\ c all, lie is i. (|uin d 
to be an or.yMnisn am! admimsl i al "i, Msonoeful 
and aleil in eveiv ccmlmyi ii> \’, and pc.issi ss tliese 
cnyi.il)](‘ cpiahlies 11 .pnu d of all < cmti oik i s of men 
and allairs 

A Conipuiiy Secrotiirj *8 I he j.nmary 

<iuty of the sei ictary to <i )oint .sto< k <onip,inv is 
to be j)resent at all meetings of llie diiedois oi 
sharcholdeis He is rr-quired to rci oi d in pioju-r 
onk-i llu“ transai tions ansin.y from tliose meetings, 
and will usually be leipiiied to foinudate aReiKhis 
4rjr all mei'tines , thoneh this i.s sojiu times done in 
conferctue with the chairman of the company 
More usually, howeyci, the whole duties (oimeded 
with meetings ure eiiliioly vested in the sccretaiy 
hiinscif. He is responsible for the sequciu o of all 
arrangements and the records arising therefrom. 


In all companies (he scciefary is hedd resjionsible 
for the control of the olluc stafl, and to a less 
degree over those cleiual assistants who serve in 
other <apacities, siu h as bi.uiclies nr factories, 
lie must, in any c.ise, be thoioughly f.imiliai with 
the whole duties atte< (ing admmisliation ; and in 
i ases where* a lespoiisihle ohu ia!, siu h as an 
a. coniit.iiil or regixtr.ir, is k<'j>t, it is the mou* 
usual pr.utue to lim! that the duties of .sucli 
okuials tiltd through the seuetary beloie being 
consuk'H'd bv the b caul Jmoiu tins it will be 
oliseived th.U as|iiian(s to senetaiinl }M)sition.s 
must not <iid\ be t.ipdile null lioiii ,i si.ielail.ll 
s’ indpoiut. I)in -.lioidd have coiisid<‘t.il)le knowledge 
of t lie lily liei bi aiu lu s ot a. ' oiiiii ini', 111,1 nnu ti .is 
although (he occupant of this inp'oiiant post may 
not be ICijuiied ac Iually to keep books of U' count, lie 
must, lu V ( 1 llu Ic ss. l>e c.ipable ol oi g.iiu.siiig and 
nuuiitainmg (lie wliolo f.duic ol (he aicoiinting 
sc’sfem, and iiitisl, nuu.ovii, |i<- m a position to 
iiifi I pi el (‘llu i< III 1 v I he (igui c's ‘'luivvn ii|>oii a' ' ounf s 
and b.ikim e slu'tls, and to naddy assijnikifc' ami 
explain j'eiuxlual si.pislu.d lelmn.'. 'ompikri by 
tlu' a.ioiints dfpaitiiuiif In .dl cases, it will ]>(' 
Ills business to set' that a<i omits aie picseiilc'd to 
tlu b.i.iid in MU h a way a> to display tle.ul}' llu- 
iiifoi ni.itioii tiu'\' jmipoil (o c oiit.iin, and he must 
ab.o be in a jHialu.n to s.iy (h.it the figiiies 
pies.iiJed rue bevoiul suspu ion 

Ihe ul.dions in tween the see ic buy and othcT 
impoitanl otlu lals m a large business v.uy <nn- 
'ulii.iblv Ml liU'sL comp.lines, but it is .ilniosl 
univers.illy found lli.d (lu set i ( bu \' is the one 
and onl\ i onlek nl i il ollni.il (oi'ru.fcd with (lie 
Ix'aid of dircctois, .and tlu' dehbeiations of the 
bo.ii d ai e kii avn to tlu* dii ei toi s and the st i ret ary 
alone' 

I li'‘ at (ii.U s( ( I( l.u ud du( les eomnu lu lioin t he 
nionuiil of uu <)i poi a I u 111 eg the* eoini'any, .uuj will 
e-xleiul (In Ollglloilt (lie W'lude loulllie ol iii.iiuige- 
imiit to wniding-np, .uid if wiiuling-iip be a 
voliintai}’ one tlu' st(ie(arv is iis'i.dlv a[fpoinleel 
lu|mdafoi , it unde'i a 'oinpulsoiy iuimdation, it 
I llu* diit } o] (he* s<M I. lai y to < onipile a st.iteinent 
ol affairs .IS 1 esinii (‘cl by the Companies (Consolida¬ 
tion) Act, IfXl.S '1 his ami ekliei st.ilufes i emtain 
many ii.staiu < s vvlnie a sesiebuy is li.dilt* (o 
serum, pen.dtus, in semie ' .ises lie is sok'ly 
U spi >ns|ble 

1 he a|,|)< Hill nu n( ol se e i ( tai y is aiwa) s niarlc by 
(he due' toi .md Is usually siippoi leei bv an agree¬ 
ment o\ ('I a teiiii of ye .us, a minute being ])ass<*d 
e ontii ming I In* ajipoiiil nu*nt .1 ml bi o.ully s( i pula ting 
Ihe pi ovisions ( ont.'UiU'el in (lie .igie'c ment lu llu* 
.d)S(‘iue eif any .igicmiu nf, thiee months’ notice* is 
1 ' "aoled .'IS neeess,ii y to b f miiiate' ail e-ngagcmient, 
given by cither party. 

SKCRKT COM missions,—U n'ka tlu* gem*ird law 
an .ige'nf for sale*, oi om* wlio is em|ilo\ed as agent 
in an\’ Imsmess b\' amitlu'i, must not inalvc* any 
secret piolit out of liis e-mployim n1, noi leeeivc 
biill's fiom pal tics vvitli whom In* chsals in the busi¬ 
ness (if Ills prinriprd If llu,: .igeiiL sells on i oinmis- 
siein he must not make any cmiec-aled pudits 
outside the eominission ; and he cannot plead any 
custom of trade as a defence to an ae.tion by the 
prim ipal to recover sue h illu it profits. 

'llic case of liulfield v. i’ourmer, tried by Lord 
Chief jiislice Russell of Killowon (11 T. L. R. 62 
and 282), illustratc.s the fact that no custom conM 
excuse a breach of tins primary duty between 
principal and agent. But it was also imjiortant. 
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because it may be said to have been the starting 
point of a movement m which Lord Russell of 
Killowcn anil Lord Justice Fry took the principal 
j>arts. This was to attempt, by making the taking 
of secret commissions a criminal offence, to remove 
this blot on commcr<ial morality. But not until 
twelve years afteiwards was the Ihcvcntion of 
Oirruption Act, 1906 {6 ICdw. VII. c. 34), passed. 

It was settled in 1874, by the Court of Queen’s 
Ben< h, in Morison v. Thompsoti, 9 Q B. 480. that 
any sei.ret profit made by an agent could be 
rccovoKsl by the prin(if)al in an a(-lion. as though 
it were the principal's money actually received by 
the agent for Ins principal An agent for ]>nr- 
< basing a shiji agreed with an agent for selling 
It, who was to have ati\' excess h(‘ could get over 
a certUin .imoiint, to buy at a price above the 
fixed amount, and take half this excels price. 
It was held that the agent wms not only bound 
to ac.f.ount in CMpiity by an action of a<<ourit 
biought in Chancery, but lie w.is under a legal duty 
to pay over the amount as money absolutely 
belonging to lus cmployei In siu li a case, too, 
if th(! priiuip.il (ould show that he was not 
reimbutsed by lus action for money haci and 
rcceivccl for lus use, he would have an action fur 
damages, 

In Bul}icldv Fournier [supta) the agent had made 
secret luohts by not (Hsliting lus piiruipal, .i 
J'Vcnch cxpoiter of biandy, for ivlmm he acteci as 
agent in London, with discounts allowoc.1 to him on 
cert.iin oidc-rs. I lu.* agent also pnul coiiiinission to 
a firm foi allowing bi.ind\- to i>e foimally invoiced 
to them, whic h he then sold to his own customers at 
a lugduM j)rKe 'ilie niincipal was held entitled to 
])iit an ('lul to the' agency and h*< over tlu' money 
Sc) gained. I.orcl J'lusscll of Kil|c)W('n said as to the 
agent's ]>Iea of custom that if such a practice weic 
custoinaiy, it was one which Junes ought to stamp 
out lit' said lie spoke slic.ngli', l) 0 ('anse lie felt 
strongly ; and it would he a bacl chiy foi tlu^ com¬ 
mercial inoiahty of tlu' country if “agents" were 
allowed to act in this ivav belund then ])rirui[ials' 
backs. He told the jury that an agi'nt was entitled 
to his agreed (ommission only, unless it were othei- 
wisc expressecl or clearly implied, and an\-lhmg 
else he got by way of icbatc must be accounted for 
to the pimcipal. ’Ihc' c.ise was taken (o the Court 
of Appeal, and il w.is there emphatically atlaniecl 
that the taking of any secu't commission is dis¬ 
honest and al)sc»lii(ely contrary to tlie law ; and 
that it IS useless to ofier evich'iic e as to the existenc e 
of a custom in any paiticular tiade 

The rroxMifioii of rorruplion Ads. The chief 
Acts cJcalmg with tfie j'leveiUion of eorniplion, as 
regards public ooclies and agents, are (1) 7 he Puhho 
iiodie'i Corrupt Frcutiee^ Ad, 1889. which was 
passed to }>revent and i>unish bribery and corruption 
in regaul to pidilic business , (2) 'I he Frroention of 
Corruption Ait, 1906. whieli deals with bribery in 
private business , .ind (.'<) J he I’rerention of ('or- 
riipiion All, 1916, whicIi amended the Act of 1906 
as regards the punishment of serious urfenccs m 
connection with (Government contracts 

Tho Ad ol 1900. The most im{)ortant of these 
is the Act of 1906, and it is to its provisions that 
attention will now be given. L'luler this Act theic 
are two classes of ofTences— 

(a) An agent conuptly accepting or obtaining, 
or agreeing to accept or attempting to obtain , and 
any person corrujitly giving, or agreeing, or offering 
to give, to an agent, any gift or consideration as an 


inducement or reward for doing or forbearing to do, 
or for having done or forborne to do, any act in 
relation to his principal's affairs or business, or for 
showing or forbearing to show favour or disfavour 
to any person in relation to his principal’s affairs 
or business. 

(6) Any [lerson knowingly giving to any agent, or 
if any agent knowingly uses, with iiitcni to deceive 
his ]>rin< ip.T.1, any rc( cij)t, account, or other docu¬ 
ment in respect of which the principal is interested, 
and wliich contains any statement which is false, 
erroneous, or defective in any material particular, 
and which to Ins knowledge is intended to mislead 
the piinci()al. 

Ihe above offences are misdemeanours; and 
any jicrson, on convKtion. is liable to imprison¬ 
ment, w'lth or without hard labour, for not exceed¬ 
ing two years, oi to a line not exceeding 7^500, or 
to both such imprisonment and fine. This is when 
the prosecution is by indictment. If there is a 
summary jirosecution and convu.tion, the punish¬ 
ment IS impnsonnu’iU for not ex( ceding four 
months, witli or without hanl labour; or a fine 
not exceeding 7^50, or both such imprisonment and 
fine. 

By definition “consideration ” in< hides not only 
money, but any valuable consideiation of any kind. 

“ Agent " im hides any poison acting for another ; 
and “ pimcipal ’’ imiudes a petson who i.s strictly 
the employer of the agent, that is, when the relation 
of mastci and servant exists between them. 

A jiersoii cmpU)ye(l by the Crown, or under any 
corporation, oi any muni'ipal, boiougli, ('ounty, or 
(li-slnct touiKil, or .my board of guarflians, is an 
agent for the purposes of the Act. 

As regards ihib (lass of agents, they also come 
under the similar provisions of the Public Bodies 
Coiru[»t I'railices Act, 1889 (52 and 53 Vk^ c 69). 

Theie has been a case m the Scottish lourts where 
a person was ( harged with liribing a police constable, 
and the constable was held to be the agent of the 
chief eonst.ible, while acting in the exe(ution of 
his duly. 

(Sec also pKEVFNnoN of Corruption ) 

SLCRK'l RLSLKVLS, — Ihis is a lotm of con¬ 
serving the hnam lal resourci s, and is adopted in 
m.inv ol the more wealthy limited liability con¬ 
cerns, (he sol" oliject of the ojieration being to 
conceal the full amount of their .available funds, 
liie pi.ulK.e has become moie or le^s widely 
indulged m, although many authonties have con¬ 
demned it as ail iinsouild })olicy, ])robably on the 
gioimd that m some few instances im{>ioper use 
has bei'ii made of (he practice, with the sole object 
of causing'lhu Illations m the market values of the 
company’s sccuiities If it could be shown that 
se-r(‘t reserves had been created fur such a j)ur- 
pose. the action of those rc^sponsiblc would 
undoubtedly be rc’garded as a fiaiidulent pro- 
ceduie On tho other hand, if a board of directors 
i.[iou=;c-'^ to resort to mk )i methods, with the best 
intent ions of fui theiing Ol safeguarding (he interests 
ot their company, tlicn IiUIe can be said against it. 
Bankii^g and imsurance companies (especially the 
former) indulge m tlus practice to a large extent; 
it has been said that it is part of the duties of bank 
directors to make provision for unforeseen con¬ 
tingencies m this foim of clandestine reserve. 

Secret reserves may be made by— 

(1) Kxcessivc dcpiceiation of assets, such as 
writing down the value of premises, investments, 
etc , below their proper value. 
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(2) Undervaluation or omission of assets. Assets 
may be shown at cost though they have gre.Ttly 
appreciated. Stock-m-lrade may be valued much 
below its actual price. Some companies omit their 
goodwill, though it mav be of enormous value. 
The I3ank of Hngland omits from its balance sheet 
the value of its premises. 

(3) Cre;y.mg unnecessary or excessive reserves 
for bad debts, discounts, etc. 

(4^ Charging capital expenditure to revenue as, 
for instance, debiting additions to buildings to the 
profit and loss account instead of to the building 
account 

It must pointed out that in se<retlv willing 
down r(-ct\<'s ot prnfiP and loss, the amounl.s 
deducted must come from sums which would acciue, 
or whii h ha\ <.• 4U, u lu d, to tliose a< i ounts mih e the 
last balame slu el was icmleied, or sh.ireho]d( is 
would inquiie as to why those liabilities were 
less tliviii those amounts biouglit forward. (See 
ItnsKRvrs ) 

Sl-;(TI(>N \l U VIANCINC.-This term is apphe.l 
bv some accountants to tlie " splfdcd.uic ing " 
J'nnciph* of IvCeping tl)e ledgois, .\s .ido[)ted l>y 
thos*' linns that balance (heir h'dgeis in gioups 
iiisle.id of s<’[Miatc‘ly, luo or niou- Irdgcis forming 
a gioim (See Si'll ]5\I/\m.in('. I.iix.i-rs) 

SIM i’KMUTOKS, --When a mail is made 

a bank 111 ]»( Ills ])i opei Iv bei ome-. gencT all\’ dn isiMe 
amongst hes cicdilors, but those who, in (Ixii 
dealings with the I’eldor, li.uc' t.ikcn caie to obtain 
scuiity .lie eiititle<l to iiieicdinii' '1 he teiiii 
“ seem ed 11 c-ditoi " me.tns a pc i son liohhng a moi t- 
gage, (h.irgc', oi In n on the pr(>[>ei l\ ol (lie detdoi 
It does not nil hide a pei son ha\ tng a se< in ity co'i i 
the |)io])cit\ ol a _ iioi a joint < o'diior 

lia\iiig a .secutdy over a joint estate Again, a 
jiufgmeiit iieihtor who li.n obtained an ordet f(»i 
the <i]iiK)nd UK lit of a receiver is theaeby iuad<'‘ a 
sec 111 ed c i cell ten A lUoi t gage-c' is a sec iired i i editor 
uncUi liie hiw' of banki iijUc'v, but a men- 
In c'liee to sei/e aftoids no jiiote*. tion, unless 
executed jiiicri to the d,it< of l!ie .n t of b.ink- 
lujitcv to \vhich tile Idle of tlie tiustcc.- lel.ilcs 
llic* fcdluuing are amongst the otiier kinds of 
.igroetneiits, etc , wlmh m.ilce a man a scciiiecl 
c.iedilor: An agiei'inent to assign altei-ac cjiiiie<i 
jitojicn tv, il It IS m.nic' clear lh.it thc‘ assignc'c 
.itijiiiies an inteiesl in the j»ioj>i‘rt^ .is soon as the 
assignor .uejunes it, a ih.iige on money aheaily 
eainc'd, but not jiavablc until aftei thcr assignoi 
became baiiKiujd , and,an assignment of mst.d- 
ments under a hiiing agreement <i( c ruing .illc-i 
b.uilouptc\- As to crediUjis who have issiud 
execution cm (lie dc'btor’s |)roj>ctU’, Ui<‘y aic jiio- 
tectc'd to some extent If the |>c(itionmg cic'ditor 
is sei'ureci, be must, in his petition, cither stale 
that he- is willing to gn’C uji liis scciiuty foi tlie 
lx lu lit ol the c . ((litoi s in the e\ emt oi t hc‘ ih btoi 
being acljudgcd bankiujit, or gi\e an estimate of 
the value of his sec unty In the latter case, lie may 
be admitted as a {petitioning cieditor to the extent 
of the baUiue of the debt due to him, .ifter dediu t- 
ing the value so estimated m the same manner as 
if he were an unsecured creditor. A sci ured creditor 
may realise his security at any lime, even after the 
receiving order. The tiustee cannot rc'deem the 
sccuiity at the value stated in the {letilion, unless 
the creditor has proved for the puijposc of voting, 
etc. A trust(^ to whom the security is given simiily 
takes the creditor's place. He cannot alter the rights 
of prior or of subsequent mortgagees A j)etitiomng 


creditor \vho neither gives up nor estimates does 
not. in the event of the debtor becoming bankrupt, 
forfeit his sccunty, but his petition will not bo 
good unless amendcxl. If a se< ureil creditor realises 
his security, he may prove for Die balance due to 
him after deducting the net amount lealised ; but 
on surrendering hi.s security to the ofliiial receiver 
or trustee foi the general benefit of the creditors, he 
may piovc for the whole debt. A seemed creditor 
must limit his proof to the amount due for principal 
and inti'iest at the date of the bankiuptcy, after 
deducting the pioceeds of Die lealisation. If a 
secured cicdilor docs not either lealisc or smieiuler 
his seMnily, ho must, before ranking for dividend, 
give {laiiKiilais <pf his siMunlv, and the value at 
wlinli he estini.ilos it. In Dus iase. ho may only 
u-ioi\f a di\i<liii(i m rospoi t of Dio Isil.iiue due to 
him afloi dedm ting the assossi-d value. Where a 
socuiitv IS valuoil, the trustoe may redoom it on 
]pa\ ment to the 11 eilitor of the assessed value ; and 
if he is dissatisfied with Du* assi-ssed value, he may 
iiqiuro (ho sciiiiilv to be sold by jxibln auction. 
A vrcditor, howovor, mav lojuire the Inistoo to 
cleat wjiethii lie will oi will not cxciiise the jiower 
of red<'iii|>li<iii, . 111(1 unless the liustee eid is to 
do so within si.x moiiDis, he is not entitled 
to excKise it A (icdilor mav, befoio Die tiusteo 
has decided to ledeein, .imind his valii.ition and 
jiioof on allowing lh.it they were m.ide b<>nd fide 
on a uiisl.dxi n estimate, oi th.it the seiiuity ha.s 
dmiinislied Ol jiKie.isc'd m vaiiu* He must bear 
(fie (osl of amendin)' Die v.ilnalioii of liis security 
. 111(1 ]>ioot, unless (fie ti uslee allows tlie amend¬ 
ment willioiit aj>[p|K.ition (o tfi(“ (oiiit. Where, 
upon .UlieildllKnl, t fie set III ll \ ) -. gl i .Ll ei 1 fi.lll Duit 
staled in Ifie oi igin.d ostiniale, tfi<' sei uied itedilor 
iimsl lefund .my siir|ihis dmdeiid lie may have 
ie((i\ed If iln‘ sc'i Hilly IS less Di.in tlic oliginal 
oslimate. he is (iititlcd lo be ji.iid out of inoncja 
.i\ ail.dile m tfio liands of tlx' ti usU-e, but a diviilond 
■dre.tdy |>aid uinnot be distuilxd io sum ujg the 
loliowing ( om ses an* ojkii (<> a seiiiiecl cieilitor. 
(I) He mav lely on his scduily and not juovc at 
,dl . (2) he may le.disc Ins siauiity and then jirove 
lor tlie balaix e . (3) he may surroiidei his sd iinty 
and then {irove foi the whole debt. 

(As to voting ol se( uri-d (ie«fi(ois, see Mf'FIINOs 
ol- CuhOnoKS, ns li» the elfett of ie(eiving order 
on .1 seuned (icdiloi, sec Ki-ca--ivi.S(. 

Sl'MTJIHTIKS. - 'I Ins term lu lln^ biisim'ss woDd 
h.is a wider siginlic .im e lliaii is K .dly included in 
Its exact meaning, and the {lojpular meaning is 
.ido{)ted in this article. (Sei* biaoRiiv) The 
luplder of a secunty is entitled to {Paitx iji.itc in an 
iilliinate dislnbution of the {projicity teiin'scntcd 
m his security. Wo will deal, first of all, with the 
vaiions daises of seiuntios, and then with the form 
111 which such securities are issued 

Even in Diese days, many pco|>le arc ignorant of 
th(‘ dislim tion between loans and debentures and 
shares, and the fact that the word “stock" is 
used s{>metimcs to denote a ji.u (u ijpatioii or share 
m an uni.ici taking, anti sometimes lo indicate the 
form or manner in whn h owncislnp is iccorded, only 
.serves the more to confuse people The one great 
<lislinclion lo be boine in mind is that the holder of 
loan stock, dibonturc slO(. k or bonds, is a cicdilor, 
whereas the holder of capital .slcKk or shares is a 
partner. The fcjrmei is entitled to receive a fixed 
rate of interest, whether it be earned or not; and 
m the case of a company he is, m the event of 
liquidation, entitled to a full return of the nominal 
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amount of the loan he holds before any class of 
shareholder can rcieivc any portion of the assets. 
As a shareliol(|( r, however, he only leceivcs a 
divi<len<l, provided it has been earned , and. m 
the event of liquidation, only p.irlii ijiates in any 
fiistribution of assets after the (laims of debenture 
holdeis and the holders of any otlui issue of shares 
havinj; piior rights over his have l»<-en satisfud in 
full. Cf»in|)aiii<’s ottiNi issiu*, in addition to their 
ordinary sliaies. a class ol shaie Known as a “ pie- 
tei red sh.u e," wlin h < art ii s inli i est .it a hxed rate, 
\e , the hoMei ol a -> per (iiil piefeiied or pre- 
ferein e shaie i(‘(ti\es only' ^ pet (ent, Imwever 
hiyh tJic piofils may be, (lu i in iinist.inM-, 
ovr, Ih.st the rate ol iiiteicst is lixid does not .liter 
the fai t that the lioldi r of sii< h prefeu in <• sliaie- is 
.a p.irtner and not .i (leditoi, ,iiid jl the di\i<lend is 
not (Mi lled, he < aniioL (l.iirn It a•> a di bl in 1 he way 
th.it the (hbinttne lioKki i .in cl.um liu inti rest ; 
and in tlu' e\'enL o( iKpiid.ition he i .in only p.ii ti< i- 
j)<ilc in any distribution of assets aftd tin' (bums 
of th(‘ (lebenlnie lioMeis have been met in lull. 

• ilthon^th he will probably taKe pieiisleme of 
lioldeis of otdin.iiy shaia s in this lespist, pic- 
fciciue shares iisu.iHy having' piioi rights over 
ordinaly sliaies 

1 Ik' foliowini; are tlie most usual (la^ses of 
'•e* lit it les ]mi st eoino 

(hiuTiimonf, StiUiq ]'ro\iiu’ia^or Miiiiu ipiil fanuis. 

d'liese .lie lo-ins issie d liy thi- v.uioiis governing 
authorities, l.imiliar ly pes of win* h ai<‘ Consols and 
London County Coiim li sKh k 1 his i lass of sesiii ity 
IS genei.ally .in .u knowhslgnii'nt of so inn< h nuiney 
lent to the ('.o\ la iinient oi iiuuik ip.ihty, whn h iindeT- 
takes to pav iiifi'it.f .it fixed d.iks, and in .some 
e.ises to rep.iy the jaimipal at a (Cit.un d.ite, in' 
e'\ en within .i cet l.iiii peilod No spin itn. si-i iirity is 
given, the hndc'i li.iving to lely iqx'ii the gootl faith 
ot the boirowing antlionty 

'1 he next f.unili.u loi m of sea iirity of tins des< i qi- 
tiou is Debl'lUliros, boinetnues called debentine 
stoiK, (he Wold " slot k ” hetc being used to deiieite 
the foini ni wlindi the lo.in is issued i''<‘bentuies 
aie lo.ins issued by (omp.inus (.dthoiigli the teiin 
“ (leb( nt 111 i s ” is some!Itm s used m i onne- tioii with 
miimiip.il lo.ins) , unlil<<' Coveniment lo.itis, liow- 
ever, tliei e is usn.illy some spec iIk sec ui il v .ittoi lU d 
fot lhc‘ loan, the natine ol su< h sisiiiil\ lieing 
geneialiy iiidu .itcal by llie lilh' of the debeiiliiies 
'I'hns, lust nioitgag*- d< bc-iif in cn indu.ites th.it the 
loan is --.ei 111 ('d i)v .1 lust iiioi tg.ige on the .insets of 
the borrowing (unip.uiy, and sc ond moitg.ige 
tlelientutes shows (le.iilv endugh that in fiont of 
these debentme-s theie is .inotlua loan seiiiml by 
w.iy of a lust inoi tgage on I lie* (onipany's a^'M Is. 
Sometimes, ins.^e.id ol hist and sd ond iiioiltDige 
debenlui es, om; hears ol “ ;\. ” ilebenliiu s .ind *' 1> ” 
debentuies, oi fust dcbentiiies and se< ond debon- 
luies, wimli me.ins that, whiK.- both are lo.ins, m 
tile event ot the < ompany going into liquid.itioii, 
the fust i^MR* must be repaid beloie holdeis ot llic 
sei onci Issue h.ive then money returned C.) them 

Le.iving the snb]<“i L ol loans, we t'otne to shaies, 
the possession ol wlu» h, as alicady st.iled, < oii- 
stitutes a p.ai tnei ship, oi jtai ticipation in a < om- 
j>any , wheieas the holding of debentuu's pl.u cs 
one in the s.ifi'r an<i moi e pi i\ ih gee!, although sonie- 
times less piolit.ible, position of being a iieditor. 
Two cl.isses ot shviies .lie by iai the most common, 
\tz., prcferied or preference sliaies and orchn.iry 
sliares. 

Frolerenco Sbaros^ as the name indicates, enjoy 


superior rights ordinary shares. A fixed dividend 
rate is usually att.a( hed to them, and the holder of 
a p/ieferent-c share is entitled to re( eive an annual 
or semi-annu.il distribution, as the case may be, at 
the rate per cent named, before anything is paid 
on the ordinary shares He is not, however, entitled 
to re'eivc sut h dividend unless it has been earned, 
in which rcspei t he dilleis fiom the holder of 
debentuies, whose right to leceive his interest is 
not contingent u|>oii the profits bc-iiig sul(icien!i. In 
the case, thcrefong of a stiiiggling comp.iny, the 
holder of .1 5 per cent jiieferemc shaie does not 
necc'ssanly leceive his full S j)cr cent dn icieiid , he 
may, indeed, m b.ad tunes receive* nothing .it all, or 
it may ex cur that the profits permit of the payment 
of, say, 3 pei i ent , but not tlu' full 5 [x-i cent , ill 
whn h case he' m.iy only leieive p;i\ nient at the 
foiniei r.'lte y\s leg.ll'cK Ilk- balance of 2 per cent , 
his [xcsitioii will vaiy .ic cooling to whether the j>rc!- 
ferem c; ^li.iies aie cnmnl.itive or iion-cumiilative. 
In (he luimi r case. Ilk' holdci li.is a hen on fiilnre 
j>rolits m respect of any deliciency lu the rate of 
previous dividends, (liat is to sav, in the liyjjo- 
Ihefu.il (Use Ik 1 c“ g.iven, thc^ liolder ol a S per cent 
piefc-ience sh.ue who re> en eel only 3 [)er cent 
would lie entillc-cl to tlie balin'e of 2 pc-i < ent , as 
well as any othei arre.us th.it might ac' rue out ot 
the protils of l.itei >e.us, should they .iL .uiy lime 
j'eiiinl ol tlie ['.iviu'iil ol Ihc-se .iiie.tis, or .uiy 
])0|lion Cjt them, betoie (lie lloldris of oidlliniy 
sh.iies could tc‘c<-ive ,in\ dividend In the case of 
non-i uiiiul.ilive piefcicuce sliaies, hovve-ver, then* 
would be no nglit to an\’ ni i e.ii s, and the 3 per c ('lit. 
would have to be acc' pted in full salislaclion of his 
dividend for Ilk' ju'iiod in i espcc t of wdm h it was 
I'aid, tlie sh.'ite not (uiileiiing any light, at any 
suliseqiieiit pctiod to iceivo the diheience of 2 
per ((‘lit , m otlici wHtids, tlie lioldt i ot a noii- 
(iiinnl.ilive pi(t(‘icn (0 sh.ue is (‘iitilkd to tin'* 
dnideml cmly in the event o! its liciiig e.uned, .and 
Ills piefeic'iu.e (oii‘a''ts nienlv ni llie ku t (li.it he 
IS entitled t(j the lull anviiiiU ot his dividend in 
any given ^'c.ll beloie holdeis of oulinaiy shaies 
m.iy rc'eiv(' .i dividend Ihiis l.u vve h.ne rofeiieci 
to pi efei cm e in the m.ill( I ol dn kkmis only , but 
pi (■'l(‘i ener sh.tKS iisii.illv li.ivc* an .idv.intage over 
ordin.u V sliaies in tlu' in.ilUi of (.qnlai, that is to 
say, in liie cvenl ol lujuiil.ilion the\ iisu.iily talco 
pie'cleiKe o\ c i the oidui.UV' shale’s 111 .llty clls- 
tiibiitioii of .tssets, but the c x.u t n.iluio of sm h 
pi t'leu Ik e V .11 i<s ,i««(juinig to the tei ms ol issm* 
dlicMi IS a sort ol Inbci'l sli.iie, a cioss between 
a ]u c k 1 c Ik e shai e .uid all oi diiuu ) sh.u e, l^nown as 
Ihirficipating Frcrcnuicc Shares, lluse .ire shaies, 
vvhkh (n|ov a j>n leic-m.e in tlic nuuinei of jnelei- 
em e sliares, but p.artkiinte m .i dcliiimned j)iO' 
poilmn in any siuplus dnidc'iid, allei the onlinaiy 
shaii's h.ive i('(C'ivc(i so mm h Foi examj>le, a 
7 jK'i (ciU [):ii (K ip.iting picl(il'n(e sh.ue. may 
cany with it the light, alter lecciving ils 7 jier 
(ent , to slkue npuiliy with the oidin.uy sh.ues m 
any suiplns distiibution ,liter 7 jier cent has been 
ji.iul on the ordin.iiy shates 

Onliiiary Sliares. dhese .ue the p.uts mio which 
the ordinaiy sh.ue (Mi'ital ol .a (om(>any is divided, 
and share in the jirolils after all piioi chaigcs, 
sii( li <is 'lebentuic interest and the divulends on, 
prefciome shaies, h.ive been paid 

Doforroil (or Didomul Ordiiiiiry) Shares, iliis m a 
class oi share lanking behind tin* cgdinary shaie, 
and is often the result of a sjihttuig or division of a 
former issue of oidinary shares Its relation to the 

H-I.S 
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ordinary share is much the same as that of the 
ordinary share to the ])relerc!Ko sljaie, the coiuh* 
lions and pioporlnni in nhnh it p.iitn ipatcs in 
])rotits belli,l.iid doun in the tciins of issue 

Fouiidors’ Sharps. Foumlets’ shaies exist in the 
case of some (ompanns, an<l usually recti\e a fixed 
j)i oportiun of the profits aftei '-n im]< h has bci n paid 
on the ordinal V shai es Intlieiasi of\ei_\ siuiesslul 
lonipanies, biwh as Jfarrods’ Stoics, for txann>le, 
the\' Aie often extn iiieh’ valuable 

Stock. In flu loie^oiiu; u-inaiks we liave 
pin p'iseK used ilie 1< iin " slum's ” .ind not “ slo^ k 
to avoid <on)usu>ii tJflen, Iiowevei, a (onijuiiu's 
capital exists not m tlie shape of sitaies. but in the 
sluipo of stoi Iv , lluis one may have .S ]>er ctnl 
pielei eiK e slot k, oi din.u y sJuc If, oi dc lei r< d < u dmai v 
slock 1 he oiiK dilteieiui' heie is (li.it, instead of 
the lapital ol the (Dinpanv bi in:; dividc-d into so 
many C'(ju.il shaies of, sav, / I ('a< h oi eat h, it is 
ihvisibh- ami Iraiish i able in anv bo'loii anmiinl 
'] he word “ stoi k ” i-, howevu, iisi d m aiiotlnr 
sen•^e, whuil we will now (hstiibi- 

Forins of Securities, lln- thiee main form> of 

sc ( mil n s ai <■ slot 1<, shai es, an'i l>oml'- St o< )v ma \ 
be loan sto' Ic, as m I lie t a-t ol I miia (he. < imm nt 
)t><ii), ')r It m.i\ lie « a]iil.d sto. k, .e> m the < as-' of 
the J.on.loll <.( nei a! ()mmi mis t'oin| ,in\ - I lial is |<) 
sa\', lilt li' iM( I of /5i)il <)[ J m iia d p. 1 1 < 111 si ot k is 
a .le.litoi tjf the (lov.imiient ol Imlni to tin' 
am..lint nanicil, whilst th-' hol.h r of /.SlM) woilh of 
I.omlon (rc'iieial Omnibus ('ompan\'s stm 1; is a 
pai I m i in 1 !iat t oiiipan v to (he e\t < nl t f liok lino 
/.Sni) wijilh (jf ia[-ital tlieicm 'i ho -.wmislup of 
siii ii sto. |< is usiiail V den. ilc'tl by a .. c i 1 1 In ale (st uiu'- 
times ( allt d “ slot If < ei t ifn <il(; "), wlmli (tildic's 
that So aiid-so is the n'j^isti te<l juopuctoi ol so 
mm h sttji If, .uid tins stoi k in.iv be Iramdem <1 I)v 
sun on d( I of I he < c-rt i in at t' ac < oin pan let I bv a dei <1 
ot haiisloi exei iiteil by the imlivi'liial miiiie.l on 
fln‘ leilifnalo, m tin' maiim'i .hsuibtd iimhi tli.' 
heailmy ol Irvnsmr of Siiaui', In tin . aso of 
St.me t'.ov» I nim nt slot ks, ]i.oV(.v(i, tiaiist.i tan 
(Uilv be elf.ted bv (lie | K (<-i, .a .i peisoil 
.liltIn II is« d I liim b\ im aiis . -I .1 ] ’owt I ol At loi lU'v, 
.d tern hi)" at i ho I kinlx i d I mdaml <>' ot In i 1 .an 1< ami 
sieiiiny .1 I oymtei , s(.k 1 1 amd' ial'|e oiiI\ m this 
n.inm i is kn"\vn as ms. nborl sto. Ic I In- s\ sp m is 
nnbioiis and \c\ations, ami the. Pud.my is 
tovi ai 1 1. d . all illf ion 

III.' dull I (iit e I It I w eon '.t ot k ami shai os C'. that 
w 1)' 11 as sliai. s I ( pi < si'ip so m.iiidi lloi t n I j su t s of 
tin- ( a pital -■/ < i (i!iir. ♦.! oi k is 1 1 ansli i al >Io in 
Ol] 1 amounts In Ihe t ase td a it.mp.in\ Itavniy a 
tr-LpiPd (liv nil ■ I into sh.ii. ^ (if / S « a. Ii oi /I em h, 
It IS I>(»ssib!c tailV to ].in ( ha'.t' ami dt al vfilh sh.iM s 
of (Ins t|-noiinnalnai oi miillipies (lieieof, wlitiias 
m (ho I U'.e <d sp.i 1(, oin- .an pnohase an od<l 
amount It is pt.ssiljle to biiv s.> o<ld .m .uiioniit as 
{23 Ids 7<i td ('oiisols ..I most similar sit., ks It 
may be mentnuied vluit sp)i k e-. a!w,i\s tullv panl, 
t (■ , no lialtilil y ft a j m lln-i pa\ im nt c an at I at h P) 
it, wlieie.is paillv j'.Lid shaii's tainim^ .a li.ibility 
td a fui (In.r t'all may I’e issued m dot umoiitai \ form 
Stock OI shall s in lesp.s.t of wlmli <i tiitificate 
m tile name of the pia.ipi letoi is issmd, ,uni wlmli 
.ire (ransletablc by died </f transfer, an- known as 
*ct;istcre'! st'.x k, or rcKistciotU shaies, an<t this 
applies <‘(]ually to debenture sten k and capital 
slot k All these classes of secuiities can, however, 
be iSsUcsl m afiother form, viz, that of beaier 
w.urants or bonds, a full descnjition of which will 
be found under tlic headings of ]3i;ARi i< bi.ccRUiFS 


and Bonds respcc lively. The difference between 
register'd stock oi shaies and bearer bonds or skire 
warrants to bcarei (stticlly sjveaking, bond is used 
to dc'iiote a debenture made out m favour of the 
be.uer, whilst shares issued in this form ,u e known 
as " beaiet sltaus ” 01 “ sliaie waiiaiits to lie.irer '') 
Is til,it the propiietor of the foniu'i has his name 
entc'ied HI a ic.yislei, .uid leieuis dividends or 
intcicst and olhei commuiiK.itions .liiecl, and ran 
on]\ li.mslei his slot k or sliaic s bv means ot ,i deed 
ot (lansfn, wlhieas Inaiei sc'c iii dies an* tiansfer- 
ablc bv the meie p.m-'iiig fioin h.iml Pc Iiaiid, and 
ilivhleml ci mitica m p.ml to .iiuoiie pKseidm^f 
the due couj.oils dc ta< hed fioni (Im bcMicr bond or 
war rant 

si:n liiTV. -Sonn I Inn,!,' wlmli is given or 
h.imled ovc'i bv a drbtoi (o a r.'.liloi in older to 
sc.uu- (he up.ivmeiit ol mom \' lent 'the olijcet 
ot (he sec III It V )s to }p\(. .1 (<1 (,un I ight Ol Intel c'st 
to the' Il.'lip'i, W'iu'libv he is abl.' to recov'l the 
.iiiioimt (d the .lelit wim Ii is owc'd more' c'.p.tlv th.ui 
bv .in .1. (loll .it I.IW ll tiu' .lebtoi IS III del,mil III 
(he I ,1'..' ..( b.tiikim: (1 .IIIS.U ti< III'., wluie .1 I'.mkiT 
.i.lv.iiK's im'iu'V (o .1 iii'.Pumi. lli<' . iistonn'r 
gcilel.div d( posits semildv m (lie lorill of <lo<ll- 
im-nts wlmh .iic' .listnlnd in (lie I'levious article 
(S'C' SicL'Ki iiL.s ) But Ml oiiur ( ase., wheu' tin* 
dc'btoi c.iiinot or d.j. s not wish to dives! hiinsell 
<j[ Ills I'lopeilv (oini'let.ly, the semiiitv takes the 
loim o| a lull of sale (</r’) oi a moit,g.ig« ('/i')- 
Soim times ,i gii.iiaidi c (-/ a ) on tIu' pai I o( .i n liable; 
{)eisiMi Is .ifc c pic d as ,i s. ( 111 d \ In evei V c .me (lie 
v.llne (ji ttie '.(Cilldv ‘’iven s|i.)uld be gle.dei than 
the .imoiiiit o! the moii.'V h nt 

A pci'.on who lakes a sunidy is in tiu position 
of a s( I ui ( d < 1 editor fc/ u ), .uid it tlu' dt bP -r attc'i - 
wai ds be c omi s iianki iqd he imiy be in sm h a posi- 
(um ilial lie c.uinot siisfaiii .inv lo■.'^ Bid d the* 
l.anki upti V cn t urs vt i v slu .i 1 Iv .dP i tin.' giv ing of 
the Sfinid'v, tlie liansaMum may be' ob[c<((d tc) 
aa ll amlnic id pi. Iei < m <• (c/ e ) 'I liim, I p\' st t Ijoii 
If o| the I kiniu npP \'t, 1 dl I 

“ (I) (' ' ( 1 v ( oiiv e\'ani < oi li .under of pi opei I y, 
Ol . li.irg.' (In It on m.uh , c vei y ji.ivnU'id m.uh-, ev.'i y 
ohli'Fitioii iminred, .iml e\.iy judut.il pMx.edjiig 
taken or sullen d bv any pcis'ui unable to jiay his 
(hbis .IS they bi'< oim- due (loin his own nioijc'y in 
lavoiii ot any cndiloi. oi aiiv pcison in tiiist tor 
anv I I < diloi, vvd ll a v u w ol giv uig sm h c u .Idor 
a [iieUpme cAti the odi'i (icddois shall, it the 
pi I'.on malviiig, taking, paving, oi suite img (he 
'.am ■ IS ailpidgcd b.inkiiipt on a banl,! iipft y 
p. Ilium [u.stidtd wiiliiii lliiee numtlm ,d(cr the 
d.dc' of making. Piking, p.ivnig c.i snlUinig (he 
s.une, be (let null fi.uulultiil .uid voul as .igainst 
I lie tnml < (■ in 1 lie ban ki iipfc y 

" (‘J) Jills s.clioii '.Ii.ill not .ilf( ( t tlu- lights c)f 
am |M isoii maiciug till.' in good ladh and lor valu¬ 
able . oiisidt I.durn Ihie.tigh or umie i a triditur (T 
tlie i miiki upl 

Amdlur gioiiml on wlmli a se(uid> may be 
oieU't'tl to IS vvliert; “uiuliu' inlliieiu c ” lias been 
cxeiemi'd, ,Ls mpght oieui 111 tlu- ease of a l.itiicr, 
or niotlur, unduly pie'ssing .a son oi a d.uighler, 
who li.is jus( tome of age and li.is smeceeled to .an 
estate, to give; a s.-einity tej a jM.isoii foi loan 

A disliiu turn IS to be.' noticed iK.'fwi'eii a s<‘i unty 
given n|)on proptrt)- .and one whu h is given upon 
the gnaiantee of another pemon Tiu' latter 13 
known as a “ person.il scrinity,” ami it simply 
indu.itcs the light of llu' cicddor to sue for the 
lee oVLiy of a sum of money whu h tlic guarantor 
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IS ijn It'if.ikc'ii to pav \ ijoiid ((j V ) IS tiu’ 
►iniiioii loini of ;• punon.il ,, ,\iiitv 
SKI«MOUA(;i'; OU SKI<j\()UA(iK.—Tins IS the 
large oi' dediu.tion made by the GovcrnriKMit to 
)vcr the cost of the manutacture of coins There 
no profit made u|)oii tlie gold coinage. Gold 
ullion IS pill chased at 17s 9d per ounce, and 
ic (lifferenee bdwc-eii this sum an<l tlic maikc't 
iluc of gold, vi7 , /3 17s lOUl , lepH'sents the 
itc-rest lost iHlwcen the lime of tlie taking in of 
ic gold an'l its aitu.il coinage' 
mm, -llus word signifies the actual occupa- 
on or ])ossesMon of a landed cst.ite (Sec Livery 
i> Seisin ) 

]}y tlie Stamp A< t, 1891, the stamp duties arc— 

s ‘J- 

Seisin Instrum:-nt of seisin gi\cn 
iijion any cliaitcr. precept of dare 
constat, oi |)ietept fiom cluimery, or 
iijion any wadset, luiitahle bond, 
disposition, apprising', adjudic'ation, or 
otlic'iwise of .iny lands or heiitablc 
subjec ts m S' otiand.0 5 0 

And any Notarial Instninient to 
be expeded and lecorded in any 
register of sasines . . . 0 ,S 0 

SKISMh OIV — hilt in possession of. 

SIHZUUL N()Ti:s. — d hesc' are notes which are 
ilised when smuggh'd goods, which <ire liable to 
Lity, or goods bearing fiaudiiicnt trade marks, arc 
‘I7ed by 1 lie customs '1 he notes are filled in by 
le oHkci who actually seizes the goods, and they 
•e Ic'ft along with the goods seized m a govcin- 
ent waiehouse, where the goods or the ])ackages 
inlainiiig thc'm aie maike'l foi identifu atloii 
SI-:iA-'-IJAhAN(iMi LKIKjLRS.-Thcseaieledgeis 
hn h, by the means of a s\s1em of i cadily obtaining 
■rtain totals nec-essary for the purpose, may bc' 
ilaiiced by themselves, or, m other words, contain 
trial balance in themselves The term " self- 
ilancing ledger" is not stncdly accui.ite. but it 
used <is lieing lt;ss cumbrous than that of " a 
dger separately lialanced by means of an aggieg.ite 
:count " 

Amongst the adv.intages of adopting a system 
self hal.iiicHig le<lgei'>> no doubt thcr giealest is 
le fact of being able* to localise c'lrcus to any one 
dger, thus saving a vast amount of time, as the 
lal balance would not bc pieparcd until each 
ade ledger had been proved to be correct m itself 
thor advantages arethe affording of a good 
'steni of mlernal check, the amount of outstanding 
dances mav bo ascertainc'd at any desired time 
ithout the tiouble and time involved in preparing 
le detailed schedule of the same (which may be 
•epared later), and, following this, the more 
>ecdy preparation of final accounts 


The; ledgeis are rendered self hal.im mg l>v nn .ms 
of adjuslnieiil ac.counts i hus, in tavli tiade 
ledger there is a nominal ledger .idjustmciit account, 
whilst in the nominal ledger there is an adjustment 
account for each tiade ledger. To these adjust¬ 
ment ac counts ill the trade ledgers are posted contra 
entries fesr each item appealing iii the particular 
ledger, but these items aie, of course, not posted 
singly, but in totals. To obtain these totals tlie 
books of first enliy are so arranged that they can 
be c'asily ascertained, and this is done by having 
sejiaiate books woi king to eeitam ledgers, or, w'hen 
sepaiate books aic not used, by collecting the items 
posted t<) e.u h ledger by c.xtension into columns 
spo'lally headed with the iesj)eclivo ledgers 

Thus, the cash book would bc ruled scmicwhat 
as alM)V(', 

I'dr tlie tollec tion of " fori ign itc-ms " in a Ic'dgcr, 
such as liansf'Ts from other ledgcis, etc , a transfer 
journal is used. 

Jly means of tlie totals so entcrc'd iiji, if the ong- 
mal out'.tandiiig 1 «»I,l 1 of balance's m the Icclgir is 
takcui into account, it is a simple matter also to 
obtain the liiinl total balances, with wlmh amount 
the total of the dc-tailed list oxtr.icted born the 
sc;vcral h'dgc'r accounts must agiec* It should be 
noted that in, for instance', a sales Ic'clger, the 
initial balaiiee of tlie adjustment account is jilaccd 
cm (hi; credit side', I hus c om pie ting (he li lal balance 
ot the book 

In the nominal ledger, hovvevc'r, the balance of 
thc' " sale's Ic.-dgev acljustmcnt account " wall appear 
on thc debit side, being the total of sundrv dcbtois, 
and the account bc e.xactly oj^posite to the* one in 
the tracle ledger, t e , the items posted to the debit 
side of the adjustment accciunt in the tiade ledger^ 
would bc entei ed on tluucrcdit side in the adjustment 
account in thc nominal ledger, and vice versa. 

For example', sec next page. 

SKLLMUS OVKR. —'Hus is a leim somelimc-s 
mc't with m Stock Exchange oi oihei similar 
transactions which means that theic arc sellers 
and no bu)e.s, or that tlicic a:c moie sc'lleis than 
buyers 

SKLLlNfi ARLNTS. — (See Export Trade, 
Okc.anisa uioN of) 

SELLINU rOSTS.-- (Sec Costing) 

SEIJANU OUT.— This IS precisely the opposite 
operation to thc process of buying in, desenbed 
under that heading. In the case of buying in, a 
purchaser who has not had delivery of the stock 
he lias bought within the tune limits fixed by tijc 
Stock Exchange Committee is entitled to give an 
order through his broker to the Buying-in and Scll- 
mg-out Department of the Stock Ivxchange to buy 
it on thc market, thc expenses and any loss result¬ 
ing therefrom having to be borne by the party who 
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ha-> f.iilc'l to inak(; iKIivciy In l!ic casi' of scliin^ 
out. the brolvci of any indicidual who has bold 
r(‘t;ibtoicd bh.iros and has not Ix-on finnishcd wiOi 
tho name of a ti ansfci f“<* by o'l loi k on tn kel day 
(or name <lay, as it is aUerr.alivt ly tailed), tlie 
sixi.nd day of the st tilt niciit, i-. < nlitlcd lo sell the 
shares bv amfion foi < ash tliroin.;h the olln i.d 
bioker, the costs and an)- loss aiisinj,- thu)n;^h this 
o;>eialiou lia'.’inL,' to be boi nc by the party lit fault 
SMI/T/l'Jt \VATKR.—Sin* tiy speaking:, this 
t< cm .should onlc’ be apj)he<l to the natuial mimu.il 
watei obt.iinefl fiom the sjnm;;'- at NiC'ler-SeltiTs, 
in Nassau It .^eneuilly im hides, liowever, the 
ailit'Kial water lontaimn^ llie .ante uii^iedieiit-., of 
ahull tlic chief <irc bi'aibonale of s<»da, tominon 
salt, and taibonie ai id ,y.is SelUcr wati-r is of 
some in'dicinal value, and is a popular table 
I'oeiaye in <dl parts of the woild A viuy lai^e 
\|>oit trade is done in this aitnl'* , 

SH MOLINA.—A luf>hly II iiln turns fatinaccous 
food, useil tor makinfif puddings and thickening 
soups It consists of guuns of liaid wlieat, whu h 
lein.un nnground in the pic^'ess of nuliinp, and owes 
Its iiulutive properties to tlie greater iirojiorlion of 
gluten jHi’sent in hard, as < ompared with soft, 
wheats Italy is the rdiu f expoiting coflntry. 
SKiN.--(Sec l-'oREiGN Mo.Ni V—Japan) 

SKN’KOA ROOT,—dhe <lriod, woody loot of a 
small jilant of Nkulh Amema, the Polyf^aUi Senega 
It Ls used as an antidote for snake-bites, and is 
hence known also as the snake root In Hntain it 
is employed mefln inaliy as a remeily for broneluli.s. 

SENNA.—’Ihc well-known purgative imjiortcd m 
large quantities from Alexandiia, and admim.steied 
as an infusion, a syiup, a tincture, or w'lth lupionce 
in the form of a powiler. It con.sists of the ilried 
leaflets of the Cassia acutt/oha and other sjiecies of 
•cassia. In taste it is mucilaginous and somewhat 
sw’eet. 

SEPIA.—The Greek word for cuttle fish, used 
commercially •for the valuable brown pigment 
obtained from the ink-bag of this fish. It is much 
u.sed in the arts, both in the preparation of plans, 


(Ir.iwinps, el< . an<l as a w.iter colour ’ihc supplies 
are impoited from the Medih-i laiiean 

SEI^DESTRATHLN.- • 1 his woi (1 IS used in vai loiiS 
sensi'S I'lrsl, it denotes the ]tki( iiig of tlie 
possession of any properly as to wlmli theie is a 
disfuite in th(‘ liands ol a Hurd peisoii untd the 
tune that su< h dispute is settled. Secondly, it 
sigiufies the- hokiin.y of tlie j>rojieity ol another 
uiilil such time as eert.ain dc'inands and profits arc 
.satufied out of it. And tliirdly, it is applied to the act 
of taking possession of the estate* ot .a biinkiupt in 
ordt I to dpdi ibute t lie ]U Ol ('(‘ds of the* same iimongst 
Ills c'leditois In the last-nainc'd se nse it is m.iiiily 
ap<pli(able to S'.otrh l<iw, and thp> is hilly (hs<:viss«d 
in the sue I'ceehng ai tu.Ic. 

SEijlJESTRATION (IN SCOTCH LAW).~rhe 

aim ot scepiestratioii, m Seolili kiw, is lo elistiibute 
a banknijit’s estate among Ins eieditois according 
to their picfeience.s, and to atfoid him ii disehaige 
of hib lialiditios. 111 < ii' umslanccs veiy similar to 
those wliuli entitle an ICnglisti bankrupt to lus 
disc harge. 

Anyone may have his estate* se<piestratetl, c.!> 
a married woman, an incapax {t c . a poison who 
cannot ae.t iii his or lier own i iglit), a ficer, a member 
of Ikailiamont, a firm, a corpoi.itioii (oilier tlian a 
r.ulway or a joint stock <.om|)any), and a foreigner 
subject to tile junsilK tion Foity days’ n.*sidcncc in 
Scotland, although for the purpessc of going through 
the S< ottish court, is suffn lent to fouiui jurisdiction ; 
l>ut till* order for seepiostiatiou may be reealh'd 
wiLhiii three months, if the com L is ot oianion that 
the bankruptcy proceedings slxmld go on in England 
or Ireland. 

The application for sequestration may be made 
cither m the 13ilI-Chambcrs or in the Sheri fi Court. 
It may be made by the debtor himself (not neces¬ 
sarily insolvent) with the concuirencc of certain 
crethtors ; or by a deceased debtor's mandatary at 
any time ; or by creditors holding claims of certain 
minimum amounts The petition may be against 
the estate of a deceased debtor who was at his 
death subject to the jurisdiction. A creditor's 
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petition, m the foimer case, must be piesented 
within four months of notour bankruptcy being 
« onstitutcd. A (icrlitor's debt may be li(juidato<l 
or unlKiuidalfd, and it may imlude interest and 
ascertained expenses If neecssarv. a creditor may 
bav(; to v(‘i ity his del)t on oatii. and he must mention 
any .so< unties whe It he liolds 

On a ilebtoi’s petition, oi the petition of the 
successor of a debtoi, se(jnestralion is awarded 
fortliwiLli in the i asc of a < n ditor'h petition, if no 
< ause IS shown and the d<‘l)ts an' not [i.ud, the 
scNjuesti at ion musl be ordiied, the ]udg<‘ having 
no disi Ic 1 ion to u tus( it \ judn lal tm tei inny b<“ 
.ij'pointed f‘>i tile intcmn piiii(< 1 ion (>1 I h<‘ c-^tale. 
All award t)f s-qnestiation i-> not the siilijfct of 
I eview, hut it ni.i V be I (. .dle<l (i c . annulled) within 
foitv <la\s, OI if III' (ht)b>r IS il'.id and his sne- 
(I ssiii ab.i 111, down to I lie day ot llie adv c i tise- 
nient ol the la^L dnidciid, fm any leason wlmh 
might li.ive bi eii advaiKed (o pte\ent its Ixing 
giantul Again, llieie nia\' be a its.Ui if nine- 
tenths in niiiiibii .Old caliie ol Ihc ludilois 
a])plv toi i( It m.u also be ended bv a deed <d 
<11 r<ing( iiKlit, tigieed to by a innjoiitv ot tlie 
(leditois, and font-li It lis in value pii'seiit or 
re| >1 esenlc'd a t <i meet mg 

1 he louit having power to <nvaid m <|u<''(i at ion 
IS the Lou! OidllMiy on llie I'llls or tlle slieiiJf of 
the- county All the siil)se(|uent pi o'eeiliiig". take 
plai e 111 the Sh'iill C'ouit S^otlmli and IhiLish 
couils silling elsewhere <ud emh othci in bank- 
lupl')' pio.<(din;;s C'ommissioin i s, who cxcimsc* 
fnmtion< 'iimlai to tiiosc ol Lie Icnglish (o)iiiiiuttc e 
of I Dspe- (ion (ly 7 ’ ] ma\' be appointed by I Iv i i c ditoi s 
1 he maiida l.u y {i r , pi <‘X) ) ol a ii ediloi may \ ole 
111 ill-, pla. ( 1 hc' vailoiis stages ol (lie juoicsses 

III SI .[’ll',ti a I ion ate published in tin- }uhnbu><^h 
(tuzrttc 

Ihe elfec I of s< ijiii sti.iliun is lliat tlie estate, 
which then, (u down to the d.ile of the debtor’s 
disi lull ge, belong.■<! .11 woiiM have belonged to the 
debtoi, belongs to in-, (led)lors loi the pmposes of 
tlu' S. o( t I'.h Lanki iipl' )' Ai t 'I tie ti aiister ol pi i.)- 
l)eit\', hourvci, lias the e(|<st ot le.ivmg lor Ihe 
b.uilciupl all Ih.it may siiivive the wunding-iip 
h-vi.-i \ thing ia[>«Ll<le ot being h galh’ .ilienaled 
bc'comes 1 1 .insfei I ed, exiej.t llie lU'i essarv i lolhing 
ol the Iianki iipl .iml his laniily A' Is and p.ivmenls 
by llie 1 > inixi lipt al 1 1 i sc. iii.'-,l i at ion and bi toi e dis- 
charge ;iie null ,uid vokI, subject to i erlam excep¬ 
tions m favoui of fiOHii fide juiii lia.sois, creditors 
paying del.ts, and the holdcis ol ceit.iin socuiities. 

A trustee is .ippcuiilod 1 )V the c i editoi s who make 
claims. A claiming crcdiloi, il lie lias a scMuity, 
can only vote m rc'.guct ot the Ii.iiance icin.uning 
after the’ sc-cuiMy is dediicled liom the debt Ibis- 
count IS ttiken olt lutmo debts, and dc-bts 
subjected to it by usage of liade. 

No bankuipt, noi aiuone discjualilied by statute, 
can act as tlic' tmstre ol the b,iiikiii[)t estate. 
Again, a person hostile to the l)ankiiij)t cannot be 
a tuistee 'ihe tiuslec’ must lind caution foi all his 
intromissions '1 hc' fLiiutiou of the liiistec is to 
manage, realise, <iiv! lecovei the estate, lodge the 
money in bank, and keep a sedount book and 
rcguhir accounts. Ihe btinktupl must at the first 
meeting of creditors put in a “state’’ of alfairs 
and give all mu c'ssary assistance to the ttustec. 
Shot tly aftci the Act and warrant, lie or his paj tners 
must <ittc‘nd foi examination on pain of apprehen¬ 
sion, Ills wile, family, clerks, cb may also be 
conipellccl to attend foi examm.ition 


The estate is realised by the trustee as soon as 
possible, subject to the directions of the crcnlitors. 

If there IS delay, the bankiujit may—but only if lie 
so desires —assist in the management; but hc must 
aid m rec overy of assets There is power in 
the trustee to make any compromised If the 
estate or any part of it is sold, the tiustc'O may 
not, l>ut any creclitor ni.iv, j)uie]iasei Generally 
speaking, the sale should be by public roup (i e , 
au(tion) ' 

'Ihe lights of a bankrupt under a seijuestration 
are that he ni.iy a[>[)ly ten an .iwaicl and for a 
recall, he m.iy otter a composition; hc’ ma\’ 
obtain an allowam e fiom the is1<i1e Ills status in 
farnih’ ami non otlici.il life is iin< lianged i'huiigh 
not entitled to be' [uit cni the' list of \oters, lu- may 
vote il hi> 11 .line be there aliead\' He cannot sit 
or \ote in the Ilou'-’C of Louis, or be eici tel as a 
rc'prc'sentali\<-■ pc-.'r If hc' is a [parliament.iry c .imli- 
datc.‘ or a Mcmb.r ot 1’,iiluimc'iit lie cannot be 
elected, rioi can he sit or vote, and his seat is 
v.i' ated if tlie cle<|iiali!ic ation lasts for six months. 
While' lie may not gciieially bung <n lions lelaling 
to the esiati', he- mac l)iiiig .uid piose. utc any 
ac (ion will, li is ot a jniic I) ji. monal nature, e , an 
ac.tion toi il,image's lot [teisoiial iiipiry 

At tho timt ciediLois’ meeting, the delttt.r may 
offer so mil. li in tlie /, .iiid tln-> oiler may be 
aicc'ptc'd at a snl>scc|mut gemi.il nicctim; of llie 
crediic.ns by ,i mi]onty in luiinbei and niii.'-tenths 
in value ot the- (t ( ditoi s Subje. r to I lu' a[>pi o\m1 
ot llie (oiiil, the [taiikriipt may in that < U'^c.- be dis- 
c liargc d <uid M-iiivc-itc'd in ins estate iimlc-r 
rc-'.c I \ alion of < l.uiiv lor llie cc.mipo'.itioii 

His.haige (omlilional on tlu'io lieing no 
It rcgiilaiit\’ ol liniid, and .ilso, b_\ '■•t.itute. on 5s 
in tile i Ix'iiig I'.iid <)r SC'. MU'd, or oil I’Tool that 
failuie to [).iv ''O much has aiucn li'oin cii.um- 
staiic c s for win. li the* banl.iiipl cannot l)e justly 
field ic-.pom.ible 

His.li.uge alter pacmeiit <'l diet.’end mav be 
craved al .inv tunc attii tile scoii.i im cling of 
(reditois, If liiey all (on..m , and fhcie.Utei, on 
the' c om uriem e of a c on(iiina!l\’' dwindling maj<,)i'ity 
until two yeais aftei (he awaid, when llie conciii- 
rc-'Tic o of th(' i rediloi s i-, unnec ..s'.ai v I he ap]>roval 
ol the (uiiit imn.l be olit.um.l, ami the coTi.litions 
of (hs. liatjg' age .is sc I out abo\ c , l>nt, in addition, 
the lehef cd disili.iige may t.e letused il the b.ink- 
lujit has ecirn c-aled .in\ pai t c.»t hm cib'.ts, oi Inis 
wilfully failed to . om[>lv with any of tlie juoyisions « 
of (lie ['iimt|><d Act. CoWusion m in all crises [leiial. 
both to the bankrujit and to tlie cic-ditoi wlio is in 
collusion. 

Tlieie IS* MO lemvestuie of [nojieity after dis¬ 
charge; and, it neeess.uy, tlu* seque sti ation will 
be ic\i\cd, in oicler, to })ioiuie tin; distiibiUioii of 
windfalls, even .iftei a long pcin.d .jf time, and 
even though botli bankiiipt and ti usl(;e have ticeii 
discharged. 

SKCilKSTRATOU.- -The [n'l sesn to wiiom jaoperly 

lb c'nttusted undc'i a s''([iic siial ion 

S|]KIU.\. rosiflon, Arcii ami Poimlalion. What 
was belore the J'.iiro[)e<iu W ai known as the King¬ 
dom ot Scivia, Ol Sc'i'bia, is now included in tlte 
Kingdom of Sci])s, ('roats, and Slovenes, or Jugo¬ 
slavia (see Jugu-Si.vvia) 'Ihis new Kingdom ise 
situ.itc'd m the noitli ol the Ikilkan peninsiil.i, ,iml 
ineliulc's Bosnni-Ilerzegovin.i, Moiitenegio, (Toatia, 
Dalmatni, and [p.arts of Styna, f.innthia, and 
Carniola The total area is about 35,000 scjuaie 
miles, and the population is estimated at 5,000,000. 
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What \sas Serbia U'=ieU had an area of 18,750 square 
miles, uUh a population of at)oiit 3,00b.000 

The follov.ini:' information refers in tlic main to 
the condition of Serbia liefore tlie l-.nropean War 
It IS not possible at jrresrnt to foresee exactly what 
position This country will rKttipy in the roniiuercial 
woi'hl of the hilnre 

Ituild. Sei bia IS a mountainous countiy, four- 
tifths o( tlie#suila. e bumi O'S upird by mountains 
ha\inK tlie low a\erac;<- lieiyht ol 1,500 ft (,}ullnrs 
of lh<* (^irjMthi.ins, the l>iiiaiii Alps, <iiid the 
Ihilkan <in<l Khod<>p<‘ Mountains im 1 1 in Seibi.i 
'1 !)<• lowlamls of tile (oiintiy iiv hide tiu* teiilial 
v.illey ot tlie Moiava, ami the stiips boialeiing tlie 
Ihinube, Save, .nu! I>iinn t>l tlie iictis, the 
J)anube and the Sa\e aie of yioat inipoitaiiiC to 
navieat h III, ami t h( I 'i iiia to a mii ilh i < \ tuit 

riinnile. Ihonyh i\iiif; m the snne Ltlitinle as 
t he Ceil 1 1 al p.ii ( III |n mn^iil.ii I falv, S< i bia di n's not 
posies', a Mi’dtii. 1 1aiii an < hinale, but i.illiei a 
teinj'ciafi-, ionlim nf,il ihniati- ol < oM winlns amt 
hot sun mil I s I he a \ 11 ae<' a nmial i .iiiilall m about 
'll ill , ami till' aM-iaei' .iiinu.il tompi laluic 52 5 *^ J*' 
rnnliHdions ami Industries. ./;.//( n//fo< m om of 
the miiii'(a\s ct tin pi'ijilr, ami ha •, Ixui so 
fiom .im ii lit tine^, \il laiuanc; is ^till laiiH’d on 
by piiimlue imlhoiK Mmo-I r\ti\ [a.'s.nit 
Miilicati . his own Iti'hiild Mai 7 ,i i-. tin < hirl 
lei'at, ami i omdit ii t os tin piimipal lood i.f the 
pioph \\ 111 at Is iiiainh ^;io\Mi mi tin- li i tih- plains, 
and 1 Ml li oats, tla \, la iiij>, tobu i o, and b< c n i h M 
au also I aD-i d I i uit ^ e, i "W will in I hr no am ( a iiu ms 
dislir t s I hr phini is o| si h , i d i mj mi i,i in <Si i I a.i 
biiii:[ iioti d loi piiinis and plum maimaladi- 
()th(i hints imlmh (In ap|)!i, piai, ami juaili 
llu ';i api 11 pi ns ill t In sheUi i • d \ alli \ s 

t hr r.j'.t^'ral huhrltv beibia j mssi ss< s aiK an- 
l.u;i's loi the [smloi d iinlir.t:\- m il-. <hni.dr .iinl 
soil L.ii u;e iimnb(m of laltlc, sli((|.^ piys, f^o.ds, 
and hoisis aic uaiid Niinniou, pij^s UmI in the 
lire, h and oak )oi< sts of tin- wi."I ami south uc st ; 
and lal (h , i rai id loi di aindd pm posi s, field labour, 
Ol loi ( \|;oi t .11 ( foil ml all o\ u t In- I imiil I \' I )aM v- 
iiil;, thom’,h favouird by natur -I oiulilions, is liltlo 
d< \ (loj II d 

l■"},\t)V Mnrh of (he loimliy is foieslrd 
• ’ll i-i lies, oak'-, and i mdiIi i pi < dominatr, but neai ly 
■ the carnlKs of (lies kmmi in Cnilial I-hiioi'i- 
h ish I hi imhmli \’ is in a b.n Icwayl stale owmp’ 

(o Si ail It ol 1,1 hour. I at ]•. of li .uispoi t f.u i)i( irs, ami 
poor saw nulls ( ask sl.m , aie i xjioi ted to -Xmtria 
1 md l-iiini. but ^l i bia impoils lai iiioie limbi.i 
(h in dn- < xports • 

llu'Minir\ hidu^ltv. J he mim lal i csoiin es arc 
.tlfcal, but htth. use is maile of thnn owing to hn. k 
of I.ipilat <md the mid of traiispoi t • l.K ilitn s. 
•Minm.g is I allied on to a slight i \tt iit for gold, 

( yppei, lead, rim. aiitimoiu', and siImt 

I hr ManujiU (uriiv^ liulHstru^ Maniifa< (nres 
t xist in a pi mill i \ e toi m {maiiil}' dome sin ) Ifetoic 
the ioiinlr\ ran gam <\cn a minor jmsition m 
inamilacliiiing. attmtion imi'd be givm to the 
latter cdnialiun of the peoph- At piescnt, the 
chief manufai tnnng imhisti les aie lloui-milling, 
brewing, and distilhiig, wiaving, tanning, and Ixaut- 
making. 

(oiniiiunIcAlions. Roads <irc poor, ami railways 
Uttle deei-loped 'l lie Aforava Valley raiKvay is tlie 
gieat trade route; it lonneits Jhlgrade, .Nish, and 
Viaiiya, and has a few bramlies Nish is an 
im|)ortant jum^on, lines jirocccdmg fioni it (1) 
through Sofia to Varna and Constantinople, and 


(2) to Salonika. Trade gravitate.s chiefly towards 
tlie west Belgrade is tlie chief empoiiuin, largely 
owing to Its position on the J>amibe. and its 
excellent lailwav connections 

rojumerce. ilie thict exports me i ereals, fiuils. 
rattle, and meat {noilmls fextiles aie the thief 
inipoits, followed by metals, m.iiluneiy, ami 
coloni.il jiiodmc. 

Tnnlo OulroS. Seilua, being essentially an 
agrii iiltm.il (<*untry, h.is lew towns 

/h/gmi/c (91, Odd), th(‘ e.ijut.d am! rJnef trade 
centre, Stands al tlie jiim hoii ol the P.imilie and 
the N,iy<‘ I( Is a ii\-ei pm t and iail\\a\ (inlie 
\'m/i (25,0(K() Is .III iiiipmf.int i.nlwav juiRtioii 
and (I ade n. iit i e 

Mails .u'r drsp.i(( hoi! fiom(»irat Bnf.ini fwui'a 
day (o Sci bi.i Belgiadi ml I 75 mih s disfan t ti oin 

l.omlon, ami the linir o( ti.iiiso -s jusi (»\ci 2 (la\s 
1 1 u in.ip, SI c 1 1 1.11 "si ^\ 1A 

SKHfiK.--A iisrful ami iluiabh' tuilleil hilun 
in.idi- of woisfed 'Iheie aie nuineimis giades, 
usually (l\e(l daik blue m lihu k b<ige is in gieat 
ih-niand both loi men’s suits and fm ladies’ 

1 osliiim s 

\NT.— (See jM\''IIR ^NJ^ SilvVA.Sl) 
sbsxiii:. -A tiopual ])Iant of the genus 
I'lmn its --cids a swrrl, \illowish oil, 
known as gmgili m tungilly ml. is obtained, wlmli 
IS miiih iisrd .IS a siibsi 11 ui c id oli\r ml mid in 
l’''luiiuiy Jt IS impmtid into hmope fimn 
S( uithi I n Asia 

Sl'iSSIO.N* COI |{T fir. ('^i e Coi’K I OF Si smon ) 
S|-,T BF Illlyl/S.- (brr l-ORIIi.N lijil. ) 

SI-T-OI'K— lliis IS .1 S|M < Il S (.1 .1, fell. (' whll ll 
is smm times si 1 up in i. pl\ (o ,i . l.um pul loi w.n d 
by a plaint III in an a< (imi 'f bus, .my drjt m c of 
payincnl m sonielliing i qun-.ili nt (o par nu id in.iy 
In; .illrgi d by a drli.nd.ini m an \m i to .i mnm-y 

< l.'im ot tin jilainlilf, .iml i) this deDiui is piovcd 
(he (hum ot the pl.iiidilf is ( 1 im<|iv dimiiiislied 
I-oi (x.unpir, d .1 pl.indill i lainis /.SOO .uul the 
(lehnd.uit a-isrits 111. if /dot) ol tins / 5 (M) Ji.is In < n 
paid, (hi-. <!( Irm r to (he e\(( 111 o| /.ddO IS .1 SI t-o(! 
,\lsi) d thri- Iia\e b« ni nndmd dialings bilwieii 
ilie jMitus, (he amouni ol imh b(i dm-ss on one 
snlr I .in alw.iys lx- s. ( idt ,ig,im-.l (lie jmh bli-dm- .s 
on (In. odui Mdr ’I he set off nms( alw.ics h.ue 
1 eh 1 ( m r (i. f lie < l.iim, and in tins u spi i ( d diKers 
Miln ely fi mn a < miiiu-n hum [q e ) A s( t-o/f must 
alw.ics 1k“ sprimlly plc'aili'd. m, il thme an' no 
ple.idiiifk, nnh( e ot it must be given to (In ojqiosde 
side 

In < ase of lianki iipicy, wlieii thme Inu'c Iseeii 
rnultial medds, rnidual debts, oi otlim inutmil 
de.dings b( tween (he ih-b(or and »iny person 
pioMiig in (he l)ankiupl(v, an .-i-rmiid is taken of 
w'li.it IS dm- fimn (he one jiaity to the otiicr in 
iispeit of sin ll miilii.il ih-aiings, and llie sum dm 
fioin (he one pai (y is sit-oli against the sum due 
fiom llu ollu-i pail\. .ind ihe bal.im r , ( llu.-a<.count 
IS what ina\ be (kumid m must be paid on eitlur 
side 1 rspri (i\<-]y jJnt a pel-am Is not entitled lo 

< l.'um the lu m-fit of any set-ofi against the piopei ty 
of a ilc'btor 111 any case when he had, a( the time oi 
giving credit to the chditor, notu e of an a< t of 
bankiiiptcy {qv) committed by the debtor, and 
available against liim (Bankiupti> Act. ICU. 
section 31 ) 

SKTTLED LAND ACTS, —Tlio-se aie a senes of 
Acts, dating from 1882 to 189(1. whu li have giv<-n 
spomal facilities to the tenants for life, or other 
limited holders, to deal witli settled estates undi-r 
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certain special conditions, and have tended to free 
estates from some of the limitations which were 
formerly imposed upon the holders of the same. 
'I he mam ohjett of the Acts has been to place the 
tenant in [xtssession in a position as ncaily as 
possible equal to that of a tenant m fee simple, so 
far as dialing with the land is concerned, whilst 
at the same lime every care has been taken to sec 
that the ])rocee(ls arising out of such dealings arc 
carefully piescrved and utilised for the benefit of 
thosr persons who are to succeed as henefti.ianes 
of the settled < st.ites JM the future The dcl.uls of 
thesis Aids aic of too complicati-d a ihaiaitor to 
be discussed except in wi)rk.s sjiecially liovoted to 
the siibp-ct 

SKTTLKMKNT.—'Jhi^ Jiayment of an account or 
( hum, or the ending of a dispute or .senes of disputes 
by comession or otheiwisi' 

Another meaning of the word is the Imiitatinii 
of rights in propeity, real or jicisonal, by which 
the enjoyment of the same i.s conferied uj^on scveial 
}>eOf»lc in snc( ession, instead of allowing the whole 
to be at the absolute disjK)sal of the first beneficiary 
with the (liaiu e of its bi mg dissipated The whole 
subjis t is dealt with iiiuler the beading of 
ShTrur M INIS 

Sm’M’iMKNT KST\TK IMITV.^-Hy the binanic 
Act, lHt»4. where [uopei ly m ies|>L'Ct ol wbu h estate 
dufv IS levi.ibic is settled liy the will of llie dei eased, 
or, h.is’ing been settled by some otliei disjiosilion 
sun e 18'^)4, pa^ses under that «!isposition on the 
death of the <le( I'ased (o sonic pin son not < ompi-teiit 
to dispose of tile piop«'i(y, a fiirthei estate duly 
(calle<l setllenunt estate <luty) ori tlii" pnin ipal 
v.diie of the si-ttled ju'operty was levied at the 
of 1 jier lent, exiepi wher<‘ the onlv lile interest 
111 the piojierty .iftei tlie de.ith of the deceased 
was that of a wile or hiishaiKl of the deceased , 
by the I'lnaiu e A( t, li;)10, the r.itc was iii< leased 
to 2 pel lent 4 he duty was repealed by the 
l'inait(<‘ A( t, 191 1 

si;ttm;mi:nt, ivm pi;R.--This i uis been diTimd 

a.s “a jniinaiient indcslrin tibic right to take the 
benelil ot the poor laws ot a paituular jiaiish” 
Foi the |un ])ose of pi oi’iding i <‘liel f(»i the jiooi, the 
country is di\ ided into disti u ts or unions, and eai h 
distm t or union is i<'sponsible for its own j),iiipeis 
And just as .V |>eison (aiiiiot be without a domuil 
(</v ) foi (he puipose ol sidling all niattiis ton- 
iu'< ted with his possessions, so no person can lie 
W'ltliont a settle menl, m or<ler that the icsiionsibiUly 
for Ills suj'poit in ease of indig'eni'e may be fixed m 
tlie propel ipiaitei. Although, as stated above, a 
settlement c.innot lx foileitid, it mav be 
extingiiish(‘d by tlie aiqimement of a new 
settlement 

Gcneiallv speaking, a settlement is a< (juired b^• 
bn th. .ind tins sett li nn nt is t liat (*f I hi- ])ai 1 1 < ulai 
district or union in winch the j^auper is born A 
new settlement, howeier, is gaineil m \aiious 
ways, esjx'i lalK t»\ < hange of resident e. Ifajx.isoii 
who is /firi-. {(] V ) ri-'iiies m a m w jxiiish 

I'outinufiUsK for thiee \’e<iis, that jXLiish becomes 
his settiernent A lu-w settlement mav also be 
acquued after a \eai's usideiue, it the juTson 
acquiring the setllemi'iit luis rented i^r oiiujtied «i 
house at a leiit ol not less tli.iii /ll), or has jKud 
rates, oi has ow'iieil an i-state in the paiish An 
apjirentice who has ii-sideil m a parish muv aciiiiiic 
a new settlenunt alter h\mg in it for a peiiod of 
forty days A legitimati- child under .sixteen years 
of age has the same settlement a.s its father, or as 


its mother, if the mother is a widow. An illegiti¬ 
mate child up to the age of sixteen has the same 
settlement as its mother. After the age of sixteen 
has been attained, a settlement can be gained by 
a person on his or her own account. As in the 
case of domicil, a married woman who is not 
separated from her husl>and has the same 
settlement as her husband. 

The question of settlement becomfs important 
w'hen the charge on any particular |)ansh happens 
to ho heavy. It is well known that the conditions 
under which iclief is distributed differ in different 
jtaiishes, and unless tliere was some restriction 
placed upon the matter a parish pught easily 
become overburdened w'lth i)aupers from othei 
dustnets. Theie is, therefore, a fiower conferred 
upon j)oor law guardians to obtain an order from 
the justices for the jiurposc of removing jiaupers to 
their projjcr settlement Hut this right of removal 
cannot be oxen ised if the jianj^er h,is been allowTd 
to remain m the paiish for a year before an oider 
for removal is applied foi 'I'hcie are numerous 
cxieptions to this general lule Thus, a su k 
|>au|H-r lannot bo remowd from the parish in 
wliu h h<- actually is iml<-ss his si< kness is permanent 
A Imeigitei may or may not ha\<- a settlement H 
he becomi s i harge<il)lc to the parish no oiih'r lan 
be maile for his removal unless he has acijnnod a 
settlement as above stated 

Apj‘e.iK .is to till’ rimo\.al of [laiqiers to tluii 
Si-ttlemeiits may be made either to quaiter sessions 
or, if the guardians {-tri fei it, to the .Ministiy of 
Health 

SFTTI/RMKNTS.— I'lojx-Ity is said to be settled 
W'hen it IS so (lisjx.ised of bv some deed or other 
iiislniinent, that a number ol pei^ons are entitled 
to eniDy the rents oi the intenst arising from fhe 
j)ioiu‘itv. but aie iinalde to d. al with Ihi' corf'us 
ex< ( pt in so far .is thi-v aie allow'cd !<■) do so b\' the 
CApiiss teinis of the do(urn(.nl cre.ifing the trust 
'itills, A (lesIK-s to belK'fit a lllllllbil of JKrsonx, but 
h(‘ IS anxious th.it the piojnrlv wlin h In- di^-iKS 
to SI I aside for this puipose sli.ill not !)e dissipated, 
and tliat the i.ipital sh.ill go t*) s<>me p<-i-s(,n or 
jreisons in the future who may cvi-iitually enjoy it 
on their own ai.counl It must bo lerollected that 
piojn-rty laniiot be tur! uj) lor c-vti, as tin- law is 
opposed to .a jK-rpeluily {<] v) , but it alw'a\’s 
peimits tlie capital to be ke]>t intact ihiring the- life 
or lives of jieisons who are a'tualiy in exisliiKi', 
and for t vveiil v-one )'e.us after w.vi ds N»)w sujjposc 
A wishe.s to riispose (tf ^,20,0b{) in this manner, am^ 
desii'es to benefit Jf, C,i <ind 1>, {)er.sons who .aie in 
existenr c He appoints (w'o or moie tnisl^-es who 
are pul in iro.ssession of tin* fund, and then sets 
out III tliH settlrriK lit llu- terms upon who h It, C, 
and I) are to !>e piovnkd fi>r out il the interest 
arising from th<- investment of tiio ^20,01)0, either 
tog<-ther or in siuaession, always t.aking care that 
on the death of the siii\-ivor soml' further jirnvision 
IS m.ide, unless it is his inli-ntion that the money 
shall eventually revet I to himself or to lu-j repre¬ 
sentatives As to the manner in which the money 
is to be invested, sec Trusiee Invesimenis 

Piopei'ty m.iy be .settled either by deed or by 
will. Jho settlements which arc made by deed 
arc generally concerned with the tying up of 
real piopc-rty, so as to keep great landed estates 
in a family, or with making juovision for the parlies 
to a maniage <and for the issue of the marriage. 
Thus, suppose there is an entailed, estate, and A is 
the first tenant in tail. When he has arrived at 
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[FACSUIILB or VOLUNTARY SETTLBMRNT.] 


THIS INDENTURE made the 14th day of November 19.. between 
James Smith of Hill House Stanton in the County of Whiteshire 
gentleman (hereinafter called the settlor) of the one part and 
Joseph Brown of Blank Hall Stanton aforesaid banker and Thomas 
Jones of Greenfield Stanton aforesaid solicitor (hereinafter 
called* the trustees) of the other part. 

WHEREAS the said James Smith has transferred into the joint 
names of the said Joseph Brown and Thomas Jones the sum of 
£20,000 £2 10s. per cent. Consolidated Stock to the intent that 
.the same shall be held upon the trusts and with and subject to 
the powers and provisions hereinafter declared and expressed 

AND to the intent that the settlement hereby made shall be 
irrevocable 

NOW THIS IND]<]NTURE WITNESSETH that in consideration of the 
natural love and affection of the said James Smith for his son 
Alfred Smith and for divers other good causes and considerations 
the same James Smith doth hereby declare that the said Joseph 
Brown and the said Thomas Jones and the survivor of them and 
the executors or administrators of such survivor or other the 
trustees or trustee for the time being of these presents 
(hereinafter called the said trustees or trustee) shall either 
permit the said sum of £20,000 £2 lOs. per cent. Consolidated 
Stock to remain in its actual state of investment or with the 
consent of the said James Smith during his life and after his 
death with the conscnit of the said Alfred Smith if he shall be 
living and shall have attained the age of twenty-one years and 
at ell other times at the discretion of the said trustees or 
truL'i.ee sell the same or any part or parts thereof and invest 
the proceeds of such sale in the names or name of the said 
taustees or trustee in or upon any stocks funds or securities 
in or upon which trust funds or cash under the control or subject 
to .the order of the Court may for the time being be authorised 
by law to be invested 

, AND SHALL pay the income of the said sum of £20,000 £2 10s, 
Consolidated Stock and the investments from time to time repre¬ 
senting the same to the said James Smith during his life 

AND AFTER his death in case the said Alfred Smith shall be 
under the age of twenty-one years the said trustees or trustee 
shall during his minority apply the whole or such part as they 
or he shall think fit of the income of the said trust premises 
for or towards the maintenance or education of the said Alfred 
Smith and may either themselves or himself so apply the same or 
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may pay the same to the guardian or guardians of the said Alfred 
Smith without seeing to the application thereof 

AND SHALL during such period as last aforesaid accumulate 
the residue (if any) of the same income in the way of compound 
interest by investing the same and the resulting income thereof 
in or upon any such investments as are hereinbefore authorised 

ANL SHALL stand possessed of such accumulations and ol* the 
investments thereof and the income thereof upon the same trusts 
and with and subject to the same powers and provisions as are 
hereinafter declared and expressed concerning the original trust 
fund and the income thereof 

AND ALTER the death of the said James Smith and the majority 
of the said Alfred Smith the said trustees or trustee shall pay 
the income of the said trust premises to the said Alfred Smith 
and his assigns during his life 

AND AFTER the death of the said Alfred Smith shall stand 
possessed of the same trust premises and the income thereof 

IN TRUST for all or such one or more exclusively of the 
others or other of the children or remoter issue of the said 
Alfred Smith (such remoter issue to be born and take vested 
interests within twenty-one years from the death of the said 
Alfred Smith) at such age or time or respective ages or times if 
more than one in such shares and with such executory and other 
trusts for their respective benefit and such provisions for their 
respective advancement and maintenance and education as the said 
Alfred Smith shall by any deed or deeds or by any will or 
codicil appoint 

AND IN DEFAULT of and subject to any appointment under the 
power hereinbefore contained in trust for all or any of the 
children or child of the said Alfred Smith who being a son or 
sons shall attain the age of twenty-one years or being a daugh+er 
or daughters shall attain that age or marry and' if more than one 
in equal shares 

PROVIDED ALWAYS that no child who (or whose issue) shall 
take any part of the said trust premises under any appointment 
by virtue of the power or powers hereinbefore contained shall 
in default of appointment to the contrary be entitled to any 
share of the unappointed part thereof without bringing the share 
or shares appointed to him or to her (or to his or to her issue) 
into hotchpot and accounting for the same accordingly 

PROVIDED ALWAYS and it is hereby agreed that it shall be 
lawful for the said trustees or trustee at any time or times 
after the death of the said Alfred Smith or in his lifetime with 



his consent in writing to raise any part or parts not exceeding 
in the whole one half of the then expectant or presumptive or 
vested share of any child of the said Alfred Smith in the said 
trust premises under the trusts hereinbefore contained and to 
pay or to apply the same for his or her benefit in such manner 
as the said trustees or trustee shall think fit 

AMI) IT IS HEREBY AGREED that the said trustees or trustee 
shall a'fter the death of the said Alfred Smith apply the whole 
or ^ch part as they or he in their or his discretion shall think 
fit of the income of the shares in tho said trust premises to 
which any child shall for the time being be entitled in expec¬ 
tancy under the trusts hereinbefore declared for or towards his 
or her maintenance education or benefit and may.either themselves 
or himself so apply the same or may pay the same to the guardian 
or guardians of such child for the purpose aforesaid without 
seeing to the application thereof 

AMD SHALL during such suspense of absolute vesting as 
aforesaid accumulate the surplus (if any) of the same income at 
compound interest by investing the same and the resulting income 
thereof in any of the investments hereinbefore authorised for 
the benefit of the person or persons who shall eventually become 
entitled to the principal fund from which the same shall have 
proceeded and may apply the accumulation’ of any preceding year 
or years in or towards the maintenance or education of the child 
for the time being presumptively entitled thereto in the same 
manner as such accumulations might have been applied had they 
been income arising from the original trust fund in the then 
current year 

PROVIDED ALWAYS and it is hereby agreed that notwithstanding 
anything hereinbefore contained it shall be lawful for the said 
/Ifred Smith by any deed or will or codicil to appoint unto or 
fe<’ the benefit of any wife who may survive him an interest for 
the life of such wife or any less interest in the said trust 
funds hereby settled to commence from the decease of the said 
Alfred Smith and subject to such conditions and restrictions as 
he may think fit and that in the event of any such appointment 
b*eing made the interest* in the said trust premises .which shall 
be so appointed unto or for the benefit of such surviving wife 
shall take.effect in precedence of and in priority over the 
trusts and provisions hereinbefore declared and contained of and 
concerning the said trust premises after the decease of the said 
Alfred Smith 

AND IT IS HEREBY AGREED that if there shall be no child of 
the said Alfred Smith who being a son shall attain the age of 
twenty-one years or who being a daughter shall attain that age 
or marry then subject to the trusts powers and provisions 
hereinbefore declared and contained and to any and every exercis'e 



of such respective powers the said trustees or trustee shall 
stand possessed of the said trust premises and the income thereof 
in trust for the said James Smith his executors administrators 
and assigns 

AM) IT IS HEREBY AGREED AM) DECLARED that the power of 
appointing new trustees of these presents shall be vested in the 
said James Smith and Alfred Smith during their joint lives and 
the survivor of them during his life 

IN WITNESS whereof the parties to these presents have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day and the year first 
above written 


JAMES SMITH 



JOSEPH BROWN 



THOMAS JONES 


Witness to the 
signatures of James 
Smith Joseph Brown 
and Thomas Jones 

JOSEPH SIMPSON 
Carlton House 
Linford 

Whiteshire 



Surveyor 
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the age of twcnty-onc he can release the estate from 
the entail by means of a disentailing deed (sec 
Entailed Estate), and the land will be freed 
from its fetter. But in practice it generally 
happens that there are prior interests to be con¬ 
sidered and that the discntailment cannot take 
place without certain preliiuinarics being observed, 
and so, as a part of the bargain, tlic land upon 
being disontaalcd is immediately settled again, 

A becoming tenant for life, such tenancy 
being nfade bciietieial to him as sorui as any piior 
tenant lor life dies, and a new t'ttate tail is cieatcd, 
a fresh disentailment oc( mring whenever a t<‘nant 
in tail becomes siti juris and theiefore capable of 
making a fu^li settlement Jf it W'eie not for this 
method of dealing with estates, an\' sjx-ndtlinft 
tenant in fee simple might lasilv dissipate the 
family wealth in an in< ri'dililv short turn* Ol 
course m tatrvmg out these SLttlements provision 
is made fur all sorts of i.ontingciuies. and vei y 
frequently annuities are cai ved out fuir dilfeieuf 
nu-m!>ers of tht' family 'J'hcse aie, howecei, loo 
multitudinous to an<l too loniplex to be 

tioate<l of in any work not sjH'Chilly ilevoted to 
the subject, 

The most (ommon cases of sol(lein<‘nts by way 
of deed are maiiiagi' setlli'inents 'I'hese ha\’e 
been .ilready tieabsl of inulei a separ.ile lu.ading, 
and it IS uniHi' ssarv to add anylhing tuithei witii 
rc'SjKH I to tluni, sec'ing liow ck'^idy th<‘y ar<' 
<onnecletl with Die pr.a< Ik .d woik of » oti\ eyaiK ing 

Si It It men Is ma<]e by will » ont.'iin ,i gi cal \'ai n I y 
of proMsioiis toi the |)iitpi)se of gi\ing eifeit to 
the peilill.u \\ish( % of the tesl.iloi 'J’lit may be, 
and \ei\ tieqiienlh' aie, .is i omylx ateil as a deed, 
and Dll'-, .iiisis fiorn Du l.aei that a lest.itiT may 
be ( oii(iiumII\ ( hanging his mind .is to his ( oiitem- 
platisl bi'iietits And heiiin iiiav be nolKed a 
gi eat di lien nee bi-t wei n a set 11< nu nt by deed and 
a .setthmeiiL uiuh i a will W hen om e tlie deed is 
e\t.euted It IS inevoiable in its ilKit. ixiept in 
so fai as it contains a ii'vix.iloiv tl.inse, wheie.is 
a Will onlv spe.iNs fioin the (h.iDi of the testatoi 
and its (onlenls m.iv be aU< led •'( u imu; to tinK-, 
so long as llie will i m Die liUig i un dulv' cm ' iib il 

') he laiauly to « n«'( iite a setllinnnt is the 
s.i'iie as the '.ipLiutv to (,ontra(t Am person of 
fui 'ge .uk! sane '.in lx- Du* settloi. Hut when it 
Is 1 1 ' .l^e i)f a mill Mge s( 11 leim 111 , an infant ma\, 

willi Di«' ai)|>iob.Uion of Ihc' eouit, ma1<( .i bindin;; 
s'-|fl(in<nt <>[ both n al and ))eison.\| ]iio|)eM\, 
iilioU'di the male inl.int inii'd not lie undii twcnl\ 
nor tile female infant undei M ventc'eii ^ i aiol ng< 

Tills Is ])]ini(hd foi by the Inf.uils Seltlemeiil 
Avt, IHo.S 

It will I'o (jutle obvious that unless theie wsas 
some lestrainl plae* d hv the law upon the powc i 
ol making selDemeids, a d< l)tor.might < asily jiose 
as a jH'tson fif tlu* most generous de-position and 
at the same tune (.refi.uid Ins ereditias in the most 
(ijien fasliion ft must I>e retolh'ted that a rleed 
does not reijnire a eonsidi i alion to siipjKirt it, 
unless it IS a eouti.ait made in ifstraiiit ot ttade 
llierefoie if a deed of seftleinenl is m.Ldc, Iheie is 
no need of anv consuleiation to suj'poit it, so far 
as the parlies to the dee<I are comeined Thus, if 
A settles /20,000 iijxm B, C, and J), in .any way 
\>iiatevcr. and inserts no puw'cr of revocation in 
the deed, A h.as lost all control of tlie /20,0()0 
until the trusts are earned out in Ifuir cntiicty, 
and if there is r¥) reversion to himsidf the iniinc) 
has passed away from him for ever. The settlement 
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IS what is known as a voluntary settlement. 
But if A IS heavily indebted he cannot dispose of 
his property in this fashion. Mis creditors have a 
right to be considered, and the laws concerning 
bankrujitcy liave taken care to provide that .such 
a disposition shall not be made when insolvency 
IS close at hand. But if a si'ttlement is made for 
a valuable consi<Ieiation. and m.aniage is a valuable 
consideialicm, the .settlement is good unless a dear 
case of fiaiul is made out. as, e.g, where the mar¬ 
riage IS in reality a jiart of the fraudulent scheme 
And again, if then; has been a viihintary setDcmont 
of real estate, and a purchaser for value ii.a.s acquired 
it, the Seltlemeiil stands gixid, so f.ir as llu- jnir- 
ch.aser is con<erne«l, even though bankru]>tiy 
proceedings aie taken within a c<*il.un time ag.ainsl 
the settlor 

Six tion 42 of the B.inki iijitc c; Act, 1914, deals 
with this matfei It luns as follows— 

“(I) Any settlement of piopeity not being a 
srttlennmt made bcfoio ami in i onsulei atioii of 
nianiage, or m.ade in f.uour of a jmiiliaser oi 
HH um!)i .ima-r in good l.iilh .ind foi \’alnal)le con- 
sideialion, oi a .sclDenicnt in.ide on or for the W'lfo 
Ol childien of the settloi of piopeily wlmh lias 
.t‘ (I ued to Die settloi .iffrr ni.ii i i.ige in right of hl9 
wife, sliall, if the settloi b'-'i'iiK's b.inknipl within 
t wo yc.ii s aftci Die date of tlie selD« meill, !)o\oid 
.ig.iinst the liuslee in Dir li.inkiiipti y, ami shall, 
il the settlor be( onu s li.inkiiqit at any siibsequmit 
time within ten veais .illei tlie <l,ile of the 
s. Itlemeiit, be vuid .ig.unst ilu' tnistci' in tlie 
Ii.inkruplcy, unirs', the parties il.iiming iindiT file 
seftieimnl ran pio\e fli.it the .scftloi w'.i.s at the 
tune of in,il<ing Du- siftlunenf .ilile to pay all his 
di.bls witlKMil the aid of the piopeity coinpii.sed 
in the selDermiit, and that tlie interest of tlio 
si'Dloi in such juopeity h.id p.issed fo tin* liiistee 
(it su( h settlement on the I'Mciition theieof 

“(2) ,\iiy eoven.riit oi lonliact m.ulc by any 
jK-ison (hereinaltir i.dled the settlor) m coiisidcra- 
lion of Ins or hei in.irii.ig<‘ cither for the future 
paynuMit ol monev foi (he benelit of llu' settlor's 
wile lir husl)aml or cluldren, or for the futuie 
settlement on or for Du; scDloi’s wife or hiisb.iml 
Ol (hildieii of properly wheiein Die selll(»r liad not 
.It tlu' d.ile of the niarnago any est.ale or inleiest, 
w'iiellur vested oi contingent, in f)Oss<-ssion or re¬ 
mainder, ami not being nione> oi pio]ieil\ in light 
of till* SLtllor’s wife or husband, sh.iil if the settlor 
is adjiuig.ed hankriipt and the <o\’<n.rnt or con- 
ti.ut li.is not l.ieen e\ei uted ,it the of Die 

( oiniiu lu.einent ()f hi'> bankiiijilfy be v<;hI against 
Du‘ tnisfee in the b.uiki ui>tcy, exci pt so f.ir as it 
en.ibles tin* jieisons entitled under the covenant 
or cc)n1i.iet to cl.iim tor divicKml in Die seltlor’.s 
I'.inkiiq'tcy under or in re'^^^ect of the''covenant or 
toiitrail, but any such claim t'> dividend shall be 
jiootpuiied until .ill daims of tlie olliei (’.editors for 
vahi.ible consideration in money or inimey’s worth 
liave been satisfied. 

" (3) Any payment of monev (not being pavment 
of premiums on a jiohcy of lile assur.ince) or any 
traiishi of property made by Die settlor in pur¬ 
suance of such a covenant or contract as aforesaid 
sliall be void against the trustee in the settlor’s 
bankrujitcy unless the persons to whom the 
payment or transfer was made prove cither— 

“ (d) that the payment or transfer was made 

more Dian two years befoie the date of the 
commencement of the bankruptcy ; or 

“ (6) that at the date of the payment or 
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transfer the settlor was able to pay all his debts 
without the aid of the money so paid or the 
projicrty so transferre<l , or 

(() tliat the payment or transfer was made 
in piirsn.uice of a cov« n.int or ronlract to pay 
or transfer money or j)roperfy e.xpet.ted to come 
to the settlor from or on the de.itli of a ])arti- 
eiilar imtsoii n.imfd in Hie <ovcii,uU or <ontract 
and was made wiilmi ihne moiillis aft(r the 
money or [)rop(ity (jme into iIk* possi'ssiuii or 
iindei the control of tin- settlor-., 
blit in the evdit of any sin.h pavmeiit or transfer 
lannt' diil.iied v'oul tin., [misoiis to wliom it was 
m.ide shall be (iilithd to i laim lor dividend uiidor 
c>r m lespiat of 1 lie (oveiiaiil m contraLt la like 
manner as if it h.id mit been executed .it the 
commeiu ( imnl (d the banki iipli y 

“(4) ‘ S< ((l< rn< nt ’ sli.ill t<.r the ]iiirposes of 
this SMiirjii iiM hide <iiiy <oii\( value oi liansf<'rr>f 
piopeity" 

I’lit t inp tin. ( oii< rt ti ly, t lu- |,iw m.iy be summed 
up .IS folluus It a setfhmcnt is <‘xe<ntMi for 
valuable (Ic I .i( ion, in< ludi iip' man i.ip'e, tiot liiia' 
can ups( t It e\< epl li.ind If, oii th<- ollni hand, 
it is \olnntaiv, .nid this imliults a ]H)st-miplial 
Sctlh ini'ilt. it ( an be ups. t in any < ase if flu- -,(ttlor 
])«■! oiiies liankiupl willnn two ^yt.us ot the dale of 
the sellhmuil, ami within t<u y..ais o( the .late 
of tile s< ttli-m. nt mil. ss the st 11 ioi i an pin\ .■ tliat 
he was able (w p.iv' all Ins d.l.is at the tim. of 
tli.‘ s<-tthmenl wilhoiil t.ikmp inO. . onsid. i.ition 
any of the propiitv .oinpiisrd tlierun 

1 he St.imp dtili.s on s.-nl. im ids aie irc'id.ited 
by the Stamp A<I, ISbl 

Seiili-mini Anv iiistiuni'nl wlielli.r \ohm- 
tai y OI upon any yoo.i .n c.du.d-h i-uisi.leiafion, 
otliei th.'in a hoiui juh' pcinnaiy . onsnU i alioii, 
wluieby .inv (Uliiide and (eitaiii piiiuip.d sum of 
moiu \’ (whelliM (ii.Liy.d oi i hai <il ile on lands 
or idlur lu i < dila inenls or luiit.ible subje. ts, oi 
not, oi to be kiid Old in the juiuhase <4 kinds oi 
other In I ( dd .inn Id s oi Intd.ible snbp.ts oi not), 
oi anv detmite and < ei lain amount ol sto. ky oi an)’ 
seiuiKy, is sdll.d Ol .i”U(d to b. setlh-d in aii) 
in.uiiiei w li.its.x \ ( 1 : 

L ‘ 1 

V'oi <\(iv /lOd, ,ind also foi any 
fiaition.d p.u 1 o| / Kin, ot (li. amount 
or value ol !h<' piopcilv se(t!.d oi 
agice.l to l.e s. 111. d.0 5 0 

{When auv ni'.lmniml is ihiUi^mhle h^th av a 
coiivexaiu ( ms a vohoilayy julcr 

pit’es u>i(hi Stction 74 n/ Ihr I'luanee (IDOd-in) .!</, 
1910, and tfs a '^cttlenienl, if shall In chai^td aath 
duly as a comu-sance in aicouUnuc zvith that Section 
See CoNVEVANci ) 

}■. \cmpti‘>n 

Instrument of appoinlnunl i(4atimi to any 
property in favoiii o! peisons spc.iallv nanu'd or 
desciilieil ,is the obje. Is of a |.oii. i ol .ipp.nntmcnl, 
where duly lias been .Inly paul m lespect of the 
same jiioperty upon the setllrm.'iit .le.ilini,’ the 
power Ol the Ki.inl of repri'senfation of .an)- will or 
testamentary in.sti ument cie.iting the power. 

As to Scttlcnunt of Policy ot Scoutity 
104 — (1) Wheie any money which may licconie 
due or payable upon any polic) of life insmance, oi 
upon any secuuty not being a marketable sccuiity. 
IS settled or agieed to be si tiled, the instrument 
whereby the settlement is made or agiccd to be 


made is to be charged with ad valorem duty m 
respect of that money. 

■' (2) Piovided as follows— 

“ (a) Where, in the case of a policy, no pro¬ 
vision IS m.adc for keeping uji the policy, the ad 
valorem duty is to be ch.aiged only on the value 
of the polu'v at th(“ date of the insti ument : 

(^) If in an\' su. h case the instiumont 
contains a statement of tin- s.iul value, and is 
stamped in ai'cordan. e with the statement, it is, 
so f.ir as regauks the poh. v, to b.- deemed duly 
stamped, unless or until it is shown that the 
stal.'inrnt is nidin.', and th.it tlie instinnient is 
in f.iet in.sulliciently st.imj).' 1 

SfltUmcnts ivhen not to he Charged as Scciiittics 
" lO.S An instrument charg.al)!.' with ad 
valorem diitv as a -.ettkment m lesprct ol any 
money, sto. k. oi si i iii Jt y is not to be . harge! with 
anv tintln-i duty by reas.)n ol (.int.uning pi.iiisn.n 
foi the p.i)-nn nt oi tiarisicr of the moin-y, st.xk, 
or .scimitv, or by i-eason of i oid.immg, wh.'te Hie 
mniie), sto. K', Ol si'.iiiity IS in lev.’ision ()r is not 
paid OI ti.uisbrud upon the exeiidion of Hie 
iimt 1 urn. Id, piovi^ion lor the painunt, b\' the 
]" Tson ciditled in possession to tin- iid.i. 4 or 
.livid. lids of the monev, slo.k, oi se. niit\. dining 
the . onlinuain'e of su. h possessnin, ..f auv .iniiuilv’ 
Ol )''ail\ sum not I X.. .‘.ling Intel . st at Ihei.d.'..! 
loin pounds pr-i eudiim p.-i aiiiinm upon the 
amount oi \ .din- of tin- mom v, stoi k, oi se. m i( \ 

White stviial I nstiuinents one only to he Chaty,cd 
loith Ad Wiloi.m Duty 

10(> —(1) Win r<‘ s(‘\.inl insltiiineids .'ii e 
cxMiilc! f.>r .‘(iMiing tin s.lthimiit .4 the ‘-.Liin- 
jirnpeilv', and Hi.' cut Viihotin .hd\ . li.u ge.i! >|e m 
lespe.t of the sitthnnid ol the plop.ltl- ( \( e.'ds 
ten shillings, OIK' oiilv of tin; iiisj i niin-n I s i, t.. be 
iharg.'d wdh the a.I Viilo'eni dutv 

“(2) W’heie .1 s.tH. m<nt is ni.ide in pnisn.ince 
ol a pK'iioiis agn emeid u ton wtmh ad vtiloum 
SI (Ik nn'id dull e x* .. .ling t. ii sluMings li.i-. be. n paid 
1 n 1 e .p(. ( ol anv pi.ipei t v. the s. It 1. m. id is not to 
be I liai g. .1 with ail valoyoii did \ in u 'pe* t ot the 
same pi opi I (\' 

"(4) In (.nil of the afoiesaid . ,ises lh(‘ iimtiu- 
meids not (li.ugeable wdh cui vnhhn: dulv aie to 
lie .haig.'d with th.' dutv ol 1. ii shillings” 

.Si:ri'LIN(J DAYS.- -'I In s.' ai1 lie .kiv > upon 
will, h, ,n . Ol dim; (o Hu i uk s of tin- Sloe k lix. hang. 
((/ V ) Ike ti .iiisaeliuiis for Hie a< < oiints .ai e ai i.uggeo' 
and s( 11 led 

In the (.ise of most si*, unties .half m on tlie 
I-oinlon Slo< Ic lex. hang.' 11n i e .u e t u.. sf-lth im nrs 
in e.n h month, one .iboid Hi<‘ middle .4 the imndli, 
and the otlni near the end of if, but loi k'onsols 
Hiere is onh one s.gth meiit, c iz , ne.ii tlie beginning 
of tlu* month When stork lia.is.n tmns aie done 
‘‘foi Hu .u fount” it means that jiavnunt must 
be m.ide on the next s.lliiiig day, dealings “for 
cash.” hoivov('r. oi ” f.>r money " have to be 
eom])lefed by jiavincnt at once, iiiesp.M tive of .iny 
regular setHiiig d.iy During the war the usual 
fortnightly settlements wcic abolished, dealings 
being for cash oiilv 

Kd. h Stc)ck lexi hang.' settlement reipiires tliree 
days . the first is knowm as Contango day {or 
Continuation, oi Cat rv ing-o\ ei dav, oi Making-up 
(lav), Hie second is Nanu' or 'I'leket day; the 
Hurd Pay day, i e . settling day jiroper. For 
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mining securities there is an additional day, called 
“ mining Contango " day 

Secuntio payable to bearer are handc-l over on 
the settling da\ Ten da^s are allowed in who h 
to complete the d«hviT\- of registered scciirilies. 
^iit if not <lelivcied \Mfhin (hat time flic stock or 
fare's mav be “bought in” (hioiigh tlic oifuial 
buying-in dcpartimiit, and the lose must be boine 
by the sellei 

SEVERAL LIABIMTV.— (See Sevi'raj.lv ) 
SKVEUAIIA. -When .1 |)odv of peisons are 
combined for a paituulai puip<ise. Iheir liability 
depuuls upon sexual circumstam t“s If tlie 
liability Is joint, tlie uhole of the meinbeis must 
be sued logellui If the Iiabihte is siweial. ecu h 
of them IS liable sejiarately, and anv one of them 
may be sued ah>nc (See Joinilv, Jointly and 

ShVI RALLY ) 

SEVILLE ORAN(«ES.—(See Okanoi s ) 
SEYCHELLES (imiTISH). - A gioup of islands 
in tli<' Indian Om.ui, whu ii wiie 1aki.n fiom the 
h'l ('IK h lowai(Is f 1 k' I nd of t Ik* <'iglit( ( ntli cent ui v, 
and forniail}’ >edcd to (oe.it Jhitain in 1814 
They lie noitli-e.ist of Mad.iga''‘'.ir, and ea'.t of 
Zanribar I'lic I'gal aiea is I,So ^<|uaIe miles, <uk1 
llic popuiaiioii i-N alx'Ut 25,0(10 1 lu weie dej'en- 

deiil iijion Sl.Luiitius iiiilil Idod, HI wliuli year flux 
xscie (i(,a(e(l .i siparate lio\Mi (oloox, and .lU' 
a(liiiiin-.1('r(‘d |i\ a (.oX ('i iiMr The < lie f c \ |)orIs are 
xanilla, > 'n oaiiiiN, aiul tortoise six 11 

J li< (1ml tijwu is i’lcter/fr, in tin islami of .M<ihe, 
and this is now a nax'al (o.iliug station 

Mails are (h sp.iti he<i xia Maidies twu e a 
DK-nt 1) I he tone of tr<niMl is 18 d,i\ s 

SJIIRRACK.— J he saddle-clotli ir'ed b\' vi 
• avail) soldier '1 he inateii.d employed is (ithor 
(loth or short, < urlv slie(‘p’s wool 

SHAHHOCK. —Also known .is the gi.iju'-fruit, on 
aicount of its gia]>ed)kc liavoui It is the l.irge, 
x<'ll()w. piKy fiiiil of i1k‘ CUm<; ch-ciifnaua. a liee 
ol the ution older tt is a native of the East 
Indies, but now grows also in tin* West Indies, 
wliere it was infrodmed bv C<if)tain Shaddock at 
th(‘ Ix'ginmng of iIk' iiineleenlh Heme 

the name 'Die Inc is now (uKnated in Southein 
I'Diiope. but thcclmJ supi'Ius still < .mie fioin (lie 
.5' 'iax’ [leiiin’oila and llie i.asi Indu s India s, nds 
a • iher \aiKty, known .is fxniK'hi, whuh is also 
gi■ Ol Moiul.i 'i lie'di.eldock IS eaV n as .1 fn sh 
h lilt ,md as .1 [tiesei \ e 

SHAfiUEE.V- \ sp( (i( s of gi( en, giamilai 

I'.atluT, us((.l foi (oxuing v.iiioiis srn.ill .irtxlis, 
sm !i as s] pi.-i. t a* ie ( as('s, snffill l>o\<s, • ig.ir < ases, 
et- Jt IS p'ep,iie(i both lioiii the skins of sliarks, 
and other lishe-, .-md iM-in (he skne of hoi ses 
and asses In the latl(r ( as( , (he granuIaT appeal- 
.ime Is due to the pii'ssiire of sei'iis into the ntoist 
skins, whil(‘ in the loirmi < asv (lie nodules .ire 
natural 'Die gieeii ( oloui is <,>l»1ain(“() by dxi'ing 
with oxychloride of (.npjiei 
SlIAldS. --(^ee b'oRi ii.N Moni;x's — pLKsiA ) 
SHAKE 01 T. -'Jins is .1 tcini met with on the 
Stoeic Itxcliaiigc Die actixuties of “ bull ’’ speiu- 
latofs send ju'kes up, but .is xve.ik “ Imlls “ drop 
out there is a temporary reaction in the rising 
m.Tikct 'Die leim “ shako out ” is used to denote 
tlie dropping out of the " bulls" who discontinue 
eir oj'er.itions 

SHAKll. — (See Fori ign Weights and 
Mfasurls- -Jai'an ) 

SUAIE.-Argfll •icoous matenal with a stratiform 
structure. It consists ol alumina and silica, and is 


(olourcd by oxide of iron Oil-shale is valuable for 
th(‘ production of paraffin {q v ), and aJtiin is obtained 
from certain .shales of Northern Fngland and 
Siotland, xvhu h contain sulphuret of non. 

SH VRERROKER.—(Sec- Stockuroki r ) 

SHARE C.UHTAL (SHAKES).—Diecapital of a 
joint stotk tomp.inv is tin total lund cuntiibutrd 
I>\' the meinbeis (Xt tlu' coinjcinv lor (lu* puifiose 
of earrx'ing on tlie business c>f the eom ei n 'Die 
c.ipital IS dixidl'd into (ertaiii jiaits (<illed shaics, 
and .1 share m.iv be ih'llned .is Ihe iiglit whicli a 
nu-mbi'r ol the company li.is to a leit.ini poilion 
of the c.ajiilai For oa< Iv sh.iie whu h lu' liolds the 
member, or tin* shaieluddei, as he is called, is 
h.ible to pay up the xvhoh' ol the nominal xmIih' of 
(he sh.iie so long ,is aiiv h.ibility e\is(s with leg.itd 
to the same 

'Dk‘ menioi.indiim of assixi.itjon of a company 
winch IS Jimiled h\ slmtis must sl.ile the amount 
of (lie shale (.ipii.il with wlm li i( is pioposed 
to legistei (he company, and also the division of 
the c.ijul.il into sliiKs of .1 fixed amount (Sc'c 
.Ml MOKAN'DllM <»!'• /\s'-(K I M ION ) 

bh.ues aie Known t;i’ x.uioiis minus, sm h as 
J>r( fei em (', guai.iut eed, Ol dlliai V, del< lied, toimdel s' 
nIi.iic.s, ami oflui x.uutics Die lights ol e.u h 
- l.iss of sh.iie di pend upon (he I'loxmions in the 
incrnoiamiiim and .utuhs (<f .isso< i.itum, oi in 
special icsolutuuis ol till' (oinp.inv 'Die lights 
. 1 1 l.u hmg to .1 < el (am (l.iss of sli.ii es m one c omjiaiiy 
.lie not ne» ess,(Illy the s.ime .is tliosi' ni another 
( oinp.iny 

II .iiithoDsed by it' .irticle-,, a eomp.iny limited 
I'V '.h.iii's may emu’ert its p.iul-up shares into 
sb" k 'Dlls is (lie mile- way III whii h i( can i i e.ite 
•'(or){ bh.ues .ue, j>i .K Ik .ilix. dixisioiis of slock 
in lixiil amounts, and a sli.u elioldei old.tins so 
m.uiv of those- dixusioiis, bill .1 s{ 0 ( kholclc'i may 
old,; 11 am od(i oi nKgiilm .imoiinf <>( llu'stoi.k; 
lo! ex.iinph , a shall m.iy lx., lor /I, /.S, /|0, /20, 
/Ibb, .iml MK li like amount'., xvlu'ie.is a holding 
ol stop Iv iiMv be |oi /"(J Ids lid, or loi .Luy .viiiounl 

Deluie .111 o)le l.il ciilotalloll oil the J.oiidcUl btock 
Jvx< li.uigp (. 11 ) bir obt,lined toi sto« ks and sliaies, 
the (c 1 1 itii .iti.'s in list ( oiifm m to ( ei I am regulations 
ot Ihe (oinijiitUc (See < I-ONDOn 

b I C)C.K I-'.XC H XNGF ) 111 the c .ise cd a 11 <'W ( < ijll p.lll \ , 

befoie .1 spcii.d siKleimiil lor tile b.iig.'ims for 
sale-sand jpui ( h.isi-s ot sli.iMst.m lx* fixepl, x'aiious 
d(x um< nts .ind p.u f k tilai s must be scut to tlie 
Se(i(l.ii\' ot (he Sli.iK .imi l.o.in Dejiailmrnt 
(See bl'ID lAL bl I ILCMI-NT ) 

If < (I tili< ,iti s f>l sh.iKs are deposited as secuiilv 
without, .my dociimeut of < harge-, it c onslituti-s an 
<'(]uit.TbIe moitg.igc', and (he moMgagec lias llu' 
light to apply lo Die court m ceil.an cases loi 
power lo sell, esjieci.ilty il (lie lo.ui is not rep,ii-| 
,'u cording to the' stipukitioa m.ide at tile time ol 
the .nlvame Jn some- < .ises ,i ineirK-r.uidurn of 
deposit Is taken .it Dm time wlien thir ceitificates 
at e deposit ed, .ami notice of the d« posit is li c'Cjuent 1 y 
gix c n to (he c omjiany 

Certitic ales of shares are very c.ommonly deposited 
with a bankci as secmityfoi a loan oi an overdraft 
Imi^cpienth’ Die banker takes also .a blank transfer, 
t e . a tiansfer xvith a place left vacant for the 
inscitioii of the traiisleree's name If. then, dcdault 
IS ma'le in n-paxment ol Die loan or in meeting the 
overdr.ift, the banker is entitled to fill up the 
bl.aiik space, and to register tlie slutres cither in 
his own mime oi in the name of a nominee oi 
nominees This is not always a satisfactory method 
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to adopt. The better plan appears to be for the 
banker to take a completed transfer of the shares 
and to have them registered at once. 

When a transfer is taken it is usually accompanied 
by an agreement qualifying the transfer, and 
declaring that the transfer has been given merely 
as a sccuiity 

In taking shaies as a serunty, a banker will 
note whether they .lu; fully ]><ii<l up, or only partly 
panl, though (< ilifu'ates <lo not always show how 
mu'h is |),U(1 up p<'i share If theie is a large 
habihtv It would be unwise to register in the 
bank's nam<-, oi the names of its nominees If 
tlie < ompleled liansler is lield, without registration, 
the ownei will remain liabli- for any calls that may 
be made, and so long as the banker holds the 
rcrtihcate ami transfer lu- has a setuiity which he 
can complete by registration when requiicd, ami 
if notue has Ik in given to the coinjiany it would 
be diiticiilt for an)’oru' to get r< giston.-d in fiont of 
him Ihe coinp.iiiy, bowi v'r. may have a hen 
upon its sliare> ioi any debt due from th<‘ share¬ 
holder to the (omj)any (See Lii-.n ) In most 
cases a ceitifuati! must be surrendered before a 
transfu of tie- sliares c.iu lie elfette<l, but this is 
not an absolute pioteilion to .i b,inker, as it has 
been held tliat <i foot-note upon a lertduate to the 
(dfeet that no transfer of the shares will be effcated 
without prodiu.lion <•>[ the (eitilieale <1o<-h not 
constitute a ccmliaot and is not ])inding on the 
company. (Sie Sharp: Cekumc.mp; ) 

The Coinpaim(Consolidation) A('t, 1908, 

provides as lollo-us - 

“ Section 22 — (!) 'I he share or other interest of 
any im-iufu-r in a (omp<Lny shall be personal value, 
transferable in manner piovided l)y the articles of 
the comp<iny. and sliall not be of the natuiu of real 
estate. 

" (2) Each share m a coniitany having a share 
capital shall be distinguished by its approjiiiate 
number 

“ 23. A (.crtifK'ate, under the common seal of 
the company, spe<ilyim; any sh.ires oi st^K'k held 
by any inembei shall lie pnmd facte evidence of 
the title of th(‘ member t.o the shares or slock 

Power of Company to Arrange for Different amounts 
bcin^ Paid on Shares. 

" 39 A Ci)m[)any. if s<^ authonseil by its artu.les, 
may do any cne oi more of the U'llowiug things, 
namely— 

“ (1) M.ike arrauginu-nts on tin* issue of shares 
for a (hlfereiue between llie sh.ii(-holders m the 
ain(>imts and limes of pa\m<-nt ot calls on then 
shai es : 

"(2) Aeeept {rnin an\ meinbi i who .rss(-nts 
thci'-lo fhcvwlu'le or a part ol the amount lemaimng 
unpaid (>n anv shaii-s h<-]d by him, tilthongh no 
part of that .uuount lias been ialh-<l up, 

“ (3) Pay di\idend in propoition to the amount 
paid up on (-.u h share whoie a largd- amount is 
paid up on some shares 111 .in on otliers. 

Power to Return Aicumiilabd Profits in Reduction 
of Paid-up Share Capital. 

“ 4 P—( 1 ) \Vh< n a loinpanv has aceumulated a 
sum of undivid(-d profits, winch with tlic sanction 
of the sliareholdeis ni.iy Ix' distiibut'd among tlu' 
shareholders in the form of a divnh-nd or bonus, it 
may. by special resolution, retiun the same, or .any 
par t llieri-of, tile shareholders in rediu tion of 


the paicbrip capital of the company, the unpaid 
capital being thereby increased by a similar amount. 

Power of Company Limited by Shares to Alter Us 
Share Capital. 

“41—(1) A company limited by shares, if so 
authorised by its articles, may alter the conditions 
of its memorandum as follows (that is to say), 
it may— 

“ (a) incrf'ase its shatc capital by the ftsue of 
new shares of such amount as it thinks expedient ; 

“ {b) consolidate and divide all or <iny of its 
share capit.al into shaves of larger amount than 
its existing shares, 

“ (c) <-onv(Tt ail or any of its paid-up shares 
into stor k, and icconveit that stock into paid-up 
shares of any denomination , 

“ ((/) subdivide its shaies, or any of them, into 
sh.ires of smaller amount than is fixed by the 
memorandum, so, however, that in tliesubdivision 
till' jiropmtion Ix-tween the amount jiaid and the 
amount, if any, iini)aid on oath leduced share 
shall be the same as it was in the case of the share 
fi(>m wliK.h the reduced sh.irc is derived; 

“ (£.’) caiKcl shares which, at the dale of the 
passing ot the resolution in th.at behalf, have not 
been takt-n or .agret-d to be taken by any ])erson. 
and diminish the amount of its shatc capital by 
the amount ot tlic shares so cancelled 
“ (2) The poweis conferred by this Section with 
respect to subdivision of shares must be exercised 
by spenal resolution 

Re Ori;anization of Share Capital. 

“45—(1) A company limited by shares may, 
by special resolution, confirmed by an order of th(‘ 
Court, modify the conditions (ontainod in its 
memorandum so .as to rc-organise its share capital, 
whether by the consolidation of sh.ires of diffc-reiil 
classes or by the division of its sh.aus into shares 
of different el.asscs , 

“ Provided that no ])rcfc-rcnce or special privilege 
attached to or belonging to any < lass of sh.arcs shall 
be interfered with except by a resolution p.ass(‘d 
by a m.ajority m number (sl shai ( holders of that 
class holding tliree-fovu Ihs ot the sh.ue capital of 
th.at class and (onfirmed at a meeting ot shareholders 
of th.it cl.iss -H the same manner as a spei lal i (-solu¬ 
tion ol th(' (,omp.any is reiimteil to b<? confirmed, 
and ev(iy resolution so p.issed shall bind all 
shaieliolders of the (lass 

“ (2) Where an oidcV is ma^le under this section 
an office < oiiy thcreot shall be filed with the i egistr.ir 
of companies within seven days after the making 
of the ord<T, or within such luither tunc iis the 
court may allow, and the resolution shall not take 
elfcet until such a copy has be(-n so filed “ 

By means of a sjx-ci.il u\solution {(jv), a limited 
company detciinines that any p.ait ot its share 
capital winch has not been called up shall not be 
capable of l)eing called uj>, except for the purposes 
oi the company’s being wound up 

In addition to the ordin.ary fees payable to the 
registrar of joint stock companies by a company 
having a share capital, thi’rc is a duty of also 
jKiyable on every ;^10() of the nominal share capital. 

SHARK l.KUTIKICA'lKS.--l'.v( ly [>eisou honlmg 
shares in a (omjrany under the limitcrl liability 
,\(ts IS entitled to a certificate under the seal of 
the (ompany, and signed by two directors and ihe 
secretar}, or as required by the company’s articles. 

458 
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The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 (Sec. 92), 
contains a very important provision bearing on 
tlus subject— 

“ Every company shall, within two month.s 
alter the allotment of any of its shares. 
♦ debentuif.s or debenture stuck, and within two 
months after tlie registration of the transfer of 
any such shares, ilebentures; or debenture stock, 
complete ami have iea<ly for delucry the teiti- 
ficat^s of all sliares, tin* delx'ntuus, and the 
coriifu.ites of all debenture st'Kk alluUed <'i 
transfcired. unless the conditions of issue of tlu* 
shaics, debentures or dcb<“nturc stock otheiuise 
pro\ idc' ” 

'J'liii sti|)ul;d;on apjxMiei! in the <.om]'ames 

Act of 19U7 (now repealed and reproduced in 
tile A< t of 1908) Up to that time companies 
were left mainly to th<-ir own dcMces in tlus 
inattci It wll be obseiveil, however, that 
IJiecautioiis .lie mses.sai \ tu be t.ilien wlu n Ir.iniiiiK 
a prospoi Ins ui othei d<n.unient. <, unst 1 1ntmg (he 
paitiiulais governing any parlunlar olh-r foi .-.nb 
scnptioii, ti> iiH hiilc senile .iniuniiu eim n1 as allowt d 
by the above-named Se( tion to (Ik- elbsl (hat 
ceitilual^s will be uady at a sjxxilied tune allsr 
coiny)|eli(>ri of alintnu'nt If tins is done, tlun lh< 
provisions of tlie ■section as nyaids pupating 
cci til'u ales alt el allot men t will l>e cut ii (Iv go\ ci m d 
by tlie und'itakmg ina<le by the teiins of issm- 
As regaids (lie piepaiation of t<itifiiat<s tonst- 
quenl upon the (lansler ol sliates, to (h i npv two 
months, as allows'd bv the slalult*, would piol>ablv 
cans'- iiu on\<‘nieni e to l>rokei^'. and otlieis <oii- 
ceineil in sin h tiansa< lions , and it is unlilv'Iv 
that any 'oni]>any with an ohn. lal quot.ition woiiM 
allow (he business m legaid to sliaie tiansfeis, <uid 
tlie < ons< (jueiU issue of new ( et liln ab s, to lajis< to 
siu h an i'\t(nt I he leijuiuments of (he S<<ii k 
Exchange ('oininittee lav 'hswn sjuiial stipulations 
in reg.iid to this imiller win n gianlmg fatililies 
for oiiuial quotations Tin- K'mnuttie will not 
a<lmit se( unties to thur <p|li<ial list until sliaie 
ceititnatcs ari* nadv Inr (hlnete 

In the nia|oi it v ol i ,ises. ,uui in moi e i < cent ]>i o- 
molions, It has b('< n lound that some st( ps, sii< li as 
<)., ’imd above, have Ineii taken to annoiime f'le- 
pa ' ion of (eitilhatfs iimm-iliateh upon tlie pav- 
inenL ol a final i all , but, of <ouis(> this is not 
possibh whcie a poition of the (apilal is (o br 
calh-d np, leaving luithtT (alls to Ii< levied at an 
tndi liinte d.ile In su< h aumst.ime, jirovision is 
m.id(' n|)on tlu* b.uk of the < < 1 1 itn ates. whn h 
providf s lot inloimation relative to the jiayment 
of furthei (alls as demanded and wlien paid 

The ariK h's of a-.s'i* i.ilion usually provide for the 
issue of certifuales !<• immbeis. sinular to that 
found under Clause (> of Talile A (qv), wlien-in 
every sliaieholder who has lieen enterecl on the 
register of membcis is eutith'd to a ce!tifica1< 
issued iindei (he (■<.mm''n seal ol the loinp.inv, the 
certificate to spe< ify the number of the share or 
shales held and the extent to which the sh.ires have 
been paid up : the distinctive numbers of the sluircs 
are also given, <ind the lertilu.itc itself is icjire- 
sented by a seiial numbei foi tlie jitirpose of 
identity and as a means of ( he( king against fiaiid 
ifi the vase of joint holdings, one (criileate is 
issued, ami the yicison whose name first apjuais 
as a member of that joint Iiolding is Uk- one to 
whom deliveiv sTionld be made unless bv spevifn 
request m writing any other member of the joint 


holding has been appointed to act in respect of 
the shares for himself and the joint holders. 
Delivery to .sueli a peisoii would be deemed 
sulhcient deiiveiy to all 

If uitiluales are lost, destioyod, or m any way 
(lamag(‘d. a flesh one m.iv be f'btained on the 
payment of a fee <)f one shilling , but mo.st com- 
paim s I etjmi e a letter ol indemnify {<7 v.) to be given 
by tliosc requiring a duplicate. A cert tlii ate is 
issunl, in the lust iiist.imr, Ii(e ol ilnuge 

Whui (eitifuales .ue uadv attm the piocess ol 
allotment and completion of calls, tlic usual 
jiraitKi' IS to send a noluo to the shaicholders to 
the effea that (artitic.Ttcs tan be obtaini'd upon 
sunondei of their lemipts for .illotnu'iit and foi 
Stull <.d|s as have be'-n m.uh* lla- nolue usually 
i ('lltains an intiimiliori to the eftec t that < ci tiluale.s 
inav Ite < ib(allied on flu* ,d" iv <• « i 'iidii lom-., citlu r by 
personal ajiptu.ation, ot by an autlioiised agent, 
when* the shaidiolrtri delegates some other person 
to elfict the exchange ot do(.unienls)__^(or him 
Appended to the iiotue aic two loims; the first 
of which rr'picscnts tlu* lettei fiorn the share- 
holdei to the (om|)any, intimating tlu* dcspalth 
of the neiessaiy ri'i eip(s foi inst<ilnu*ntjt, and 
1 (-(pu sting tliat tile 1 ei t ili< ah* br sent at 1 he share¬ 
holders , whilst the s(Hond notice constitutes 
.1 I < epu st li < nil the sli.Lii tioldi I to the t < 'injiany to 
li.iml tlie shale <<itituat(s to a person mirni'd in 
the toini, who is <inpoweird to hand over tlie 
inslalnient iisiipts, tlu- Ixaiei of the letter being 
* mpow' 11 '1 to '•len tlu < nmi'.inv's 1 < . < ipt ie<juiu <1 
up<jn the handing over <'t the sliarc (eitiftcate. 

It IS inqioitant that (ojiipanv olluials should 
stiuliv obseive llie gemiallv .uu-pled 1 ule tliat 
1 e( eip'ts 101 sh.ii e i ei (ilu at es sluudd be signed only 
bv the shai (Iioldei 3 or bv sm li pel sons as (hey may 
.qq'oinl, as above dtsuibef) 

Form of (Vrtifieufi'S. 'Jlu* foim of share cerli- 
t'uale, wlu thci issued f<n nundieud shaies, (apital 
stixl., (Ji dilteninie slo'lc, IS nsuallv' drawn up 
similar to (lie foim shown as an inset. It is most 
iinpoitant, liowavei, that dislinclivc colours 
slioiild lie us( d foi llic various i lasses of share 
(.ipit.d, 111 oidr'i 111,it tlie piefeieme or orrlmary 
sli.ue (eifiluabs may lie re.uhly identified This, 
of ionise, .dso aj'plies to <mv eertiluatvs issued for 
d'‘b(iifiire sio(k It will lx* obsei\«*d that th<' 
whole of the material infoimation given in the 
bixlv of (lu* < ' 1 titii .it'-* itsrll ,ds(j re(|mi(<l to be 
i(|>iodiurd on tlu* (ounliiloil, wlmh lontain.s 
additional inlonnalion .is to (iespati h .am) a lefei- 
em e to the sliaieluildi r’x a* ( oiiiit in flic* legisler 
111.* pi.utiie of pl.uing Ilu* H*<(“ipt siqi between 
tlu* loimleiloil and the ((‘ilifuate has b(*<*n con- 
d( Mined I'V tlu* Ingliest auflu-111les , it is found 
mole <()nvenunL to jd.u e this sliji to the right 
hand of tlu* ( ei I ifu ale. otliei wise tin.* d.fliger of th(* 
''ililic.iti lu mg torn avv.i), Ic.iving the leieipl 
•itlailud to the coimti i loll, fieijiientlv .irisis In 
most (JSCS, t iu* bai k ot tlu* (''itilnafe its<*]f ci-in- 
biiii , piovisuji)-. loi niforin.'itioii leijuiic'l to be 
(iitiied by the ioini>,in\’s ()lluials as to leilifna- 
lioii .iml ti.iiisfi*! wiun the '^alc of the shar<*s 
lepie-.inted III thc (iilificale lakes plate (See 
Certified Transfer.) 

SHAItElIOEDKRS. —The persons who arc the 
hoMrrs (d shares in a joint fuml or piopcrty 
SUAREHOLDEUS’ MEETINGS.— Every joint 
stock comi).iny registered in the United Kingdom 
IS reqmrc(l by law to hold meetings of its share¬ 
holders from time to time. The greater number of 
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su(h <.ornf)ani«:s are ^ovcined by the provi^ijons of 
the Cornpanu-s Ait, 18b2, and the various Arts 
amendint' it. aU of whu.h are now (.onsoli-lated by 
the Companies (Consolidation) A< t, 1908 

Sei tion (>4 of this A't provides that every i<»m- 
j)aiiy shall liold a v;enei.tl incctui^ of its sliareholders 
on< e at It ast in ivory ( alendar y<ar {if, b-.tvveen 
January 1st and I>eMinber 'fist), but no <oiiipaiiy 
may .illow a i^re.it'-r interval than liltctn inimtlis to 
elapse be I vvi t n any 1 wo oi it , in i .d rni < hni; ^ 1 In- 

first n< r.il iin > lin;,' In hi b\ a < 'Unp.iiis’ is iisualiy 
wlnil IS known as tlie •-latiid'i v nm' OiOh wim h must 
take pl.K ■ w 1 1 Inn a [.< 11 ' 'd not l< ss t ban om nn )ii(h, 
noi inon ih.in time, fiorn flie date at whi'h the 
lomjjany is entitled to . oniinein e business (See 
uinh r STA 1111 OK V Mi i-TINi.s ) 

<)l liei geni-i .d meetings <ii e known as “ oi dinai \ 
oi " exHaordinai v *' At the lormer, what nniy be 
termed tin; " loiitine business” of the (om[>any is 
trans.t'ted , and iheaitulcs of association nsuall\ 
s[>cii(v the inituie of siK h business, e . lablo A 
(Clause 50) piovnles that all busin<-ss shall be 
deemed speiial, with the ex< eplion of— 

1 Sam lioniiifj; a dividend 

2 1 he ( oiisidei ation of the amounts, balance 
shei'ts, and the ordiiiaiy lepoils of the diiectors 
and audiloi s 

8 1 he elei tion of (In e< ti ,is and othei oUncis 

4 i he fixing of the iiumineiation of the 
auditors 

At ext I .loi dinai y ^'emual mcetinj^s speiial liusi- 
ness is transacted, r i,' . p.e.sm^ a lesolutmn for 
in< rcasnii^ the lapital of (he loinpany 

I Indei noi m.U ( H' umsl.i'n es, shai ehoidu s' ineel- 
iii^s are <on\<ned l)y the sccrelaiy aMnif^ under 
instnn tions fiom the direitois f;i\en at a jiroperly- 
( onslitntod Koaid meetin^^ Should the >e<ietaiy, 
however, ' onvene the ineelinj' on his own initi.itive 
without the necess.iry authoiily, (he inceluiL’, will 
be invalid wn/uis llio Ifoard latities his ai tion befoie 
the mccliriK takes film e 

In ( ert.un »iieumstam cs, (lie nicinbeis may them¬ 
selves convene a meetini; 'riuis, if (hero are no 
j)iovisK)ns in the l ompany’s ar(i« les, Sc< (ion (»7, 
(Clause 2) of the 1908 Ai t en.ibhs live lueinbeis to 
call a melting;, ami aKain, by Section ()G of the 
Act, sh.n(’■holdeis have powei (o « onvene an et/ra- 
crUtuayv ((eneral incetinf^, il (he duectois do not 
proceed to < anse a meeting to be held witlue 
twenty-one days aflei ie<iuisilinii Ity not less than 
one-tenth ol the issued snare i apital of llie utin- 
p<iny, upon wlm h .ill calls oi olhei sums tlien due 
have been ji.nd An\- niectini^ «onveivd bv the 
shaiehohlei s nudei iIu'm- ( ua umstam i s < annol 
lake place .iftei thiee months lioin th«“ d.Ue of 
dciMvsil ol tlie lecjuisilion at the leuMsteicI ollicc of 
the (ompanv 1 he ii'ipimition must static the 
objects of the mc'ctin^', .iml must be smiusl by tlie 
ri'i|nisitiomsts It may loiiM^t of si’veial documents 
m like foim, eai h signeil by one or more of the 
1 equisiUonists No matter who convenes the 
meetinL;. notice thereof must be given in the 
mannci presuibe'l liy the i omp.any’s .irtic les , ami 
if they lont.un no piovisions in tins respect, then 
seven days' notice in vTiiting must be given, and 
the regulations contained in Table A with regard 
to notices apply (the 1908 A't. Section (>7) Ihi'M’ 
provisions, so far as they relate to general meetings, 
.lie c ontained in Cl .him s 110. Ill, 112. 113. and 114 
of Table A, vvhic h .ire .is follows— 

” 110. A notice may be given by the company 


to any member, either peisonaily or bv sending 
It by post to him t<» his regiileied address, or (if 
he has no registere'l addres-^ in tlic 1'ruled King¬ 
dom) to the addr'-'-s, if any, within th*- I'nited 
Kingdom .suppliccl by him to the comjMiiy for 
till giving ol rnitn <to him Win vt .i notice-is 
(tit Icy j ")•,(, rv ii e of tin- iiotic e sjiall be di emed 
1 o 1.( I lb'.,li-cl by jeropet ly adclrc ^•.lnL;, j>i ''i 'a\ mg. 
.md porting .a I'-tbi (ontaining tin no'ue, .ind 
iml( th' (oiUrary is jiroved, to hav y been 
- ife< li-d .it the tunc- at which the leifr would 
l(c‘ (b'livcied in the ordinary course of j>ost 

111 U a mi inlu'i h.is no icgistcicd .iddiess 
in the Kiiifi'cl Kingdom .iml lias not -^ujiiilufl to 
the (.ornpany an .iddicss within the I'mted 
Kingdom for tlu^ giving of notnes to Inni, a 
notice .iddlcssi-d to liiin .Hid adviitiscd in .1 
iiewsjcaper cinul.iting m the m ighbourhood of 
the H-gistered olln e of tlie c.ornjianv', sh.ill be 

• 1'c rued to be diilv given to him on the day on 
wliK il the adv Cl t ISC im lit .aj>[>car. 

”112 A notue may lie given by the company 
to the- joint hoideis of a shaie \>y giving the 
notice to (he joint liolder mimed lust in the 
icgisler 111 lesjceci of the share 

” 113 A notice may lie given by llu- < omjiany 
lo tlie jx-isons entitled to a share' in ‘onse«jneme 
of the dc-.ith or !>.uikru{>t( y of a member bv 
'K'lichng it tlirongh (he jjost in a jcreji.ud letter 
nddrcsso'l to them by name, or by the title of 
r<-})iesentaUves of the deceased, or tiustcc of tlie 
bankiiij.t, or by .my like desiiiptiori, at the 
adiiiess (if any) m the I'mUd Ivingdom snji|>li( d 
foi the pnipcjsc* by th'.‘ p'Tsoiis c l.unung to lie so 
entitled, OI (until su'Il an addi' .s has bc'ii s<) 
supplied) Liy giving the mstKc* in anv manner m 
which the* same miglit liave b<-en given if the 
devath or b.iukiuptiv h.id not o«.(uri<'d 

”114 Notice of every geneial meeting shall 
be given m some- maiuiet hcreinbc loie authorised 
to (a) evciy meiniH-i of the »ornpany (im hiding 
lieai (I s of share vv,u i ants), ex. ept those meinbeis 
vvlio (having no legmlc-icd aildi(.'S wiilun the 
I'nitcd Kingdom) have- not suiiplied to tlie com- 
paiiv .in ii'lditss within the' I'lnled Kingclom for 
the- giviiv; ot notices to them, and .ilso to (/;) 

♦ veiy jieison fiititlcl lo .i sh.uc in ( onsc ijiienc <• 
of the dea'h CM Icankinj'tev of a mcmbei, who, 
but for Ills dc at 1 1 or bank ruptc v, w I sill I be (-['titled 
to iceive noti'(d the nic-eling No other j)ci- 
--.onb shall be entitled to ie(.eiv e noli* i of gt nc-ra 
nic'c tings ” 

Hcaiei waiiant holdc-rs are entitled to notueg jvro- 
vided llu-v furnish the company with an .uidiess fo 
wliuh notices < an be sent 

Seven da) s’ notice, unless (jualified, means sc-ven 
clear days, t r , exclusive of tlie clav c.f giving tlie 
notic e and of tlie day ol the me<-ting , but it may 
be iHunlcd out tliat Clause 49 of fable A sags— 

” Seven days’ notice at least, c\i lusivc of the 
<lav on which tlie notice is seived, but inclusive 
of tlie day for which notice is given 
Notice of meeting may, of ('out so, be given by 
advertisement only, if the .articles so specify, but 
It is very unusual to disjiense with the mote direc.t 
method of advising sharoholdeis through the posw 
although notice by advortibement, in .tddition, u 
frequently given The notice should state j>recisel> 
the date, time, and place of mcciing . and these 
must be fairly convenient to the shareholders I 
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for instance, tin- (hrectors. m orcier to evcludo per¬ 
sons who. thc\ knew, jiit<‘n'kvl to show hostility to 
resolution \shi<h the diiectors wished to gel 
a loptexi. deliberaiflv fixed the nieefing for an hour 
whuh \vc>uld r<‘ndii .itlendanit hv sulIi jx'isons 
almost an inipo':jd>ilit\-, the Imsiness tianv.i( ted at 
the meeting wuultl he set aside, if llie eircurnstancfs 
weie |»ro\'« d to the lourt J-'mii if thoie wne no 
manifest mtention of the kind mentioned, the (ourt 
would prohabh ilei ide simil.iilv. if it lOiiM bo 
sh()wn ^h.it the time or pl.ii e <hs xied ujion prc- 
I luded anv < onsnleiable nunil>er of shartholdeis 
f(om bei:": i)r(‘s<'nl at the meeting Wh.it is a 
rca-vonabl' a-xi plai e will, td ionise. d<*pen<l 

on the [t,i! til'lllar i ii i umstan< e^ aifec ting e.u'h i om- 
)'an\' l-oi in<'st ( onipanie’=:, the meetings should be 
held dnnrio!.linai\- biisin<-ss hours. sa\-. Iietweeu 
10 a ni an i -I p in , l>ut su< li i oiiid hardly be cun- 
sideii c| a ri .I'.'jnal’Ie tune to hold, sav, a meeting of 
the shai(.h'd lers in a working mui’s < ()-o[)etativo 
soiirlv \s (he nn-st (on\<‘nient plai e, this will, 
in most (.ise., be t ilhei at the registered olliM' of 
tlie I ii;np.in\ .n in its vn init\' Jf tlie i ninmoda- 
tion anoiili'd be th<- i ompanv’s oKim's is not ron- 
seieicl .ideqiMte. it will prob.iblv be iifessarv to 
lull' a -'Ilf,|[,],> li.iii "] ]x> , ost in I '>ndon for the use 
< it sin h li.ills I ang's, U' < >'rding to size, fi oni (u o to 
n\e giniii.is Ml iiii.i', and uanUIv iinimhs the 
us-' ■)[ a ' emiiutlre room 

Vote e imisi lie gnen to all peisons eiititleil to 
iif!ri:,{ (lie iiieeling , and to asMifain who these 
mav lie, I'leiiis'.’ must be had to the compaiu's 
.otnli-. el ,i^..KMtion Ibuling any piovision 
ilieiein with ii e.ud to this inaltej, all membcis, 
w'liel|ii-i ef dilleii'iil < l.isses, t f . I'older.s of otdinai \', 
pietii'ine, ill ii ried, oi fouiideis' shares, ha\ e a 
ii;:Iit te ii((n'I 1 Ins doi s not apply to del'enture 
hildeis. hew Ii. r, f'li till) ale md mtmUn (A the 
I. >mp,in\ 

badui e 1 ) send pr' 'pi i noti> c f'i am one luititie<l 
(o leieue it nil! invalidate the meeting, althengh 
a preMsien, eii tlic hiKs lo be f..uind in lable A 
(Clause 40 )_ IS u aiallv in* ludi-d in most i empanirs' 
legiil.itien., Ihr ]'[ovision referr' I'o .is f,,llews-• 

I he iiMii i. , rpii ol the uotK (' by anv mi mbci 
shall net iir. alldate tlie pm. eedings at anv [;eneral 
meetni" " 

'' n a <[n-stion, liowecii, wliethcr tlie ai)o\e 
won'! ]'io\e I [{(‘I fi\'e if .iriy < onsiderable nunibei 
of incinlu.is weic depuved of prc.per notu e 

1 lie SI I Ictai V sheiild see tlial .ill ne< essat y liouks 
.mhI jsipers aie at hand foi i^'lermiie on ttie day of 
111 ' melting, tlicre are many things i ali ulaled to 
inteitiie witli the smooth ninmng of a leinpany 
m^(tlllg. and an awkw.ird w.iil whilsi ^ranli is 
b mg made (or sonii Imok oi document e. one n| 
tlu'in 

Iht looks and diKuments nuationod below are 
hkrlv to bo leiHiiied at almost every shareholders’ 
meeiing — 

1 I he Papt’f A numlx'r of i opigs, in 

a loilion to the ilMirman’s, sliould be jirepared, so 
that eai h diieitor j.iesint may be siipfilied with 
one It Is coTisi.lirtd 1)’,' soiur to be picferable to 
US'' a book fer the i hairrnan's agenda 

' 1 he Minute Bimk If scj'iaiatc iiooks are used 
foj; shareholdeis' and Hoard meetings, lioth books 
should be at hand 

d fhe Reeistcr of Members 

4 List of nanv-'s of shaicholdcrs at|)hal)etKally 
arranged, with number of shaics held by eacli 


This mav semn superfluous, seeing that the register 
of members tan always be referred to, but such a 
list will often effect a gre.at saving in lime; for 
instam e. where a t-ertajii proportion of the capital 
has to be lepreseiited in order to form a t]U'>rum. 
or m the e\ent of a poll being ilcmanded 

S A few lopies of the tomj'.any's momor.indum 
and artii h-s of .issoi lation 

b Some sp.ire <<>pu'S of the notice convening the 
numting and .ilso ul the directors' rejmrt and bal.ance 
shi'ct and anditot-,’ lepoit. wheie those .are being 
submitte.l (I'heie an* always a number (d sh.ire 
holders who lad to bring with tln-m the lOpv whnh 
has been {tieviously posted to them ) 

7 A good sup[>lv of plain furilsi ap tor note-taking, 

( riuise j>iesent xvill apprei late a i oiisnk'i.itiun foi 
their coiuunciKe of (his kind ) 

I hose attending the mreting slunild be askeii, on 
entciing Hu* room, to sign their names in a book or 
on slirctc (if p,\pri piocided toi (h.it ]iuiposc IJ 
(lie Hunting is likidi to be .ittendid b) .my ion- 
siderablc number of persons. ,adnussK>u should be 
by (.11 ds for \v. inlet I to * ,u h member wit h the nolle e 
of meeting 

’1 hesc i .ii (k sIk 'iild h.i\ e a spat e pt ovided foi (he 
membe: to sign Ins name, .nid should lepuest him 
to do so bi foi.itt I Tiding the nu-et mg I lie nu oii- 
veniem e i.. . .ish.n.sl l)\’ ,i nuiiibei of proph- w.iiting 
tlieil till 11 (o n I I )i <i t lu'il slgliiitiil es at t lie en 11 .UK C 
of the pl.n e of inri ting is tliereby olivi.iti d 

It the due' lois wisli to pcjstpone a sli.ireliuldei s' 
meeting af t< r il h.is bri n dul\’ i om* ned, t lie prupei 
I'onise to puisne IS to l.old tile nueting .is oiigin.illy 
intended, .ind then get llu nieitiiig (o ailiouin 
Itself (o the destn d later d.ate 1 ho < ourts h.ivi* 
dei id'd that unless <'\[->nssly (in[)oweied to do so 
b\ the ((iiup.inv's aili'les, the direi tors tannot 
elfei t posi poneinenl of .i pi operly i oiivened me( ting 
simplN by noltfcmg tlio',.' eiititlcl to .itteiid tif Dio 
ploposi'd .iltel.ition of d.ile rndei sm ll ' III Iim- 
stain ' s, It would be < omp«'l( nt for Du sh.u elioldi-rs 
t<i hol'l the meeting on the (la\' Inst .'i[>j>oiiileii. ami 
to ti.ins.ait til'll ,uid theie .my business wiDun the 
S' ope of the > (.>n\*tTnn(.', nofue 

SlIARI', KbttiNTKII. l\ii,r^]ii< oE Mem 

ni Rs ') 

SII.AItbS. 1 ll<'se pi .U t K .ill;, '(-nstltllle llu- 
noimn.'d tiiul. into wliuh .i loinp.uu's lapil.d i> 
divid.'i WiDi Du- exi'ption ol p.ii li.iini nt.ii y 
' oiup.iiu's oi sm h < OI pMi,itloll,(,s .u< est.iblishcd 
by a '.pL'i.d A' 1 of I’.u hanu iit, .vil other )oint 
Aoi k 'omiins aie n-pn s. nti'1 bv '.ijntal diculed 
into Dian > fnnueiiDv of <lilleient 'knominalions, 

' .Ll ll (1< nomination h.i\ ing pt loi <. I.lijiis ovi i oDu’i s , 
.dl Dll sli.in'> being of .i iirt.nn spiiiJnd nominal 
\ .1 iue, .imi n pre w'nl ed ])y .i ilelmile numlu i , lu m e 
Dl-' .i[ipi ll.ilioii ajiplud III scN’ii.il o| the 

(bnnp.iim s (('oiisolid.il ion) Ai t. I ^08 : " A < oinp.in j 
ha\nii' < .ipil.'il linnli'd l>v sh.it<s" * 

Property in Shares. All shaus .no leg.uded as 
peisunal (sl.ite, Dunigli fioin the f.icl Dl.it ,i <oin- 
p.'inv mav I'l* empow n-d to jiosm ss lam! m.iny 
havf 'iiomoijsly n ganied Dun hohhngs .'is n al 
'st.ib, irom Die knowlidgL* tli.d Du; ('>mpany 
ilwlf possess'-s lande<l pro[ier1y Sh.aies are dis- 
pos-'il (i! pur- Iv and simply as ])eison,il possessions, 
.iml ll h' Id in tlu.' form of a slum w'.iiraiit to biaier 
• III* I'.is'.c'l from one owner to .mother In' imii* 
.u I oi 'lelivdv (S< e Shari. Wakram lo 
Hi \rlr) I'v S'l-lion 23 <•( Du* Comjianu s (Con- 
solid.ition) Alt, t\er\ ])'isr;n possissing 

shall s in Du i omp.my is cntitk-'l to a i ertifu jiti* 
MB! 
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which shdM ^(xafy the nature; of tfu* sliacLS <jr 
hIo< k III 1<1 hy fhr shan lioMrr, aii'l .i jinBlmtion 
of Hill fi (<T hill ate sh.ill Im- fmmd fuLie < VKlriicc of 
lillf, aii'l .iH I a'li nhair i'' nijuiu-il to Jjc iIih- 
lin/^iiislii.il l)v iIh ih-.tiin fiv- mjitihii, flic <«rtifu atf 
rmiHt loiii.im ihi luloi in.ition a-, to thi' niirnhcr <»r 
miriilM 1 ■> 111 I Ijr ',)iai I •, il i' [-n si ril s, i X' I'jil in <.asi s 
whiii a I ojii|i.inv fill io[i\cit(«l iK lajiilal fir.m 
ntiai'. Hilo wluij lln stian- ((itiii'ali will 

m-'M ly 'ijii - ilv (In riMinnial amciunl of tin hIoi k i! 
K pn'll lit III' Mitiiii.iii is liiitliM Ic (ontrijii 
iiiforinatioii .is to tin aiii'iiinl jianl up on tin- 
^laiii I'll ulinli it ii IS.mil, .uni lurtloi 

nU'M. Im i.^iimI mill. I tlm < onunoii s. ,il ot tin 
< l•lllpanv, siyiu <1 .uni > 'I'lnt.M .i.-m .1 m tin- maiim r 
I' 'piiM-'i hy I In- at (n I' , of (In- i omisi.iy il 

1 1 pi l-Sf Ills 

II" 'Xi.l'inc of ov\ iic! - 111 p 111 vli.iM s I ,ui l-< 
m\<■^(ly.lt^ il l>y lln- iii;lit nf lln- piiliin to iin.pci t .i 
( ' itnpaiu' > 11 “I'.t' r o| im mI m i . upon p.iv jm n ( <>1 a 
fee not um slullim; (Sn- Sc.-fion HO, 

ronipaun-s {Con m.Ii. Lit n m) A<f, |<Hi 8 . ainl undci 
Xl'OlsiKK Ol' Ml Mlll-Ks ) 

Slniro DciioiDinaliiiiiH. lln- nn moi .unliuu of 
a'l.o. i.tlnni uill loiit.uii a -.l.iffinnit ,is to fin 
'.li.iic (.ipital o) lh<‘ (oiii[..iii\ 111 \alu( and (in- 
numlx-r of >li,ui . into win. Ii tlial . apif.d is to Im- 
diM.lfd, .uni will iiuilni sp..ily lln .hlt.i.ril 
i.lass('s into whn h c.ij.jtal is appoilioin-d Jn tin- 
ni.ijoiit\' of l.uyn li.il'ilitv ■ oin 1 Ml', tlni<- .lu- .it 
l(-asl Hum dislim I yonh s of slnu. s, . .n h . ,iii j my 
pnoiity III iiyiils, i.otli .m to .fiMdunl .in.l dis¬ 
tribution of .ls^(•ls III tin- wiinimy up, o\ < i flu 
fitliris 1 In-y .lie ii-.u.ill\ known .is loHow-s- 

1 . I'l cfci ( iiM- sliaiis Ol ('umtikitu'c pi.f.Kinc 
shares 

2 Oidm.iiy sli.u.s, witli oi wiMioiif a ..if.un 
stated aniouiit of divnhinl. .uni aftci salistyiny tlie 
churns of piifri.-mn sliainholdns 

d l)i-lt-M(d oidmuy OI fmadim' slnii.s, wfmh 
paitiMp.itn in j.iolit. ,illM ..I.lu-.ilioiis to tin- tuo 
|>r(-i rdiny I hisses of sliai ehol. I- is li,u-e I m-mi -..it i dn-d 

rrefiTPiifi* Slmrcs. I In-s. m.iv be mmu d su 1 )|m 1 
eit In-i to . umiil.iln e OI rn.ii . iiimil.it i \ e . omlii loiis , 
but, in any . .is.-, the dmd.inl so ti\e.l must In’ 
p.ud on fln's.' piif.ned sli.u.s b.-i.iie .uiy piotKs 
.iro avail.ible joi iln.st sh.n i lio|< |ei s whose iiyhts 
i.uik iK'xl 111 piioiitx A .nitml,ili\e piePieriM- 
shai e is n.>l .mlv enl ii I. d toils (i\e,i i.Ue .,| di\ nh ml 
III any I'lv.n \.mi , but .iK.. to sm h .laid.-mis .is 
may have l.ill.n mto.uie.u m .uiv hu mei \(,ii r.i 
VC.US to the i-\t.-nt to whnh Hus*- .uk.us h.ive 
.'UCUlimlatMl , but if [Ueieiled sli.iies do not . .u I V 
any su. h ..u:nul.ili\<- nyhts, tlnv ai<- tln-n ..iiK 
.ilfcterl by the .i\.ul.d.le piotiis .unmy ti.mi the 
year under review: but jii evnv .'ase divnl.inl on 
the ye.VI uin)'i revi<-vv is p.inl Infoi.^ .iny .irrears 
wlmli may be due .)n (hat pnfeiied <apit.il In 
.ill c.ases. K'y.ud must be h.nl to possi[>le K.iuire- 
nients <-xis{iny in tin- .onipauv’s nyulatious .is to 
setting .isidi* out of piofits any s(i[mha(ed sum .is 
a lescrvi- It this is so. the iiseive to tlm iM|un.‘<l 
<'xt(-nt must be piovnh'd belotc aitv .lividi.-nd .an 
be paid whatsoevei 

111 wm.lmy up, the iiylifs ol pnl.iiMl sli.m s. 
b.ilii as to . .ipil.il iMi.ihti and .ui\ divnl. nd wlu- h 
iii.iy be due uudi-r tin- .U)o\ e nieiitn uu d . umul.ii i \ e 
pnn.iphs, must In p.ini toi b.-loie .iii\ < laini <,in 
be III.id.' I>v sliai i h< > 1 'lei s i>f (din i d< iioiiun-il n um 
(Ordinary Shares, 'lln-s.- si.md mxi m oid. i to 
any pr<-leien<-e oi . umul.tin <■ iM.leiMn.' Hi.ues 
which in.iv’ (xist , ainl lute, .ly.un. the .utnUs 


may have m.a<lc jirovision for a tcrtain rate of 
interest, with .idded advantages, over those 
possessed of dcfirred ordin.iry shar. s, if profits 
rca. h a <(rtain amount. Hut in vvinding-up the 
question of divi.Jcnd in arrear will not be con¬ 
sidered, uidess any dividend has been formerly 
del I.'umI liy file P.rj.ird, but h.'id not been paid • 

Hefcrred Ordinary or Foondprtf* Shares. Tins 

this-, (d sliare r.inks l.ist in the stale of right.s for 
sh.iriiig III a disti ibiitioii of piofits .uni n alisations 
lioin .Lsstts 111 winding up As .i g'ueial lulr, siu h 
■iltai's ai' Usually laid liy thi- vii'l.as and the 
dll' ' toiOl ot In I -. ( oiine. led with 11n inainig.-ment 
ot t In- (I tmp.iin’s all.urs 

I’urcliase of Sfnires. Any p-'ra.ii is .-ntilled uj>on 
the isMi. of .1 piospeftus inviting tlie piibln to 
■ III..( 1 iltr. t.iki- up sin h sh.ii .Is In- ..r she may 
tiunk fit , iiimors. m.arried uonun, oi .iliciis are 
not .!. I..uim|, but .as rcgai.K a minoi, it is 
imp..I taut to niininlM-r lli.il (as w.is shown in 
Ilaiml/'iit V \ uui'luin Shnrin ( mt'.panw 1894, 
H ( Il ,s,tlii'K. IS iniflung lo pieveilt his 
I''ptnli.i I mil 'd .ii)\' h.ibilitv .itt.ulnd 1.) the shares 
upon ,iif,lining liis majoiity 

■\g.un. .1 .■unp.iiiv m i\ lud I.d-,.- uj. its own 
sh.ai ( s , but It ( ,in t.ike up tin- slsu.s <d aiKither 
(ompariv I nd.MVUl.rs m.tv, im.'.i Mil.mi ]ue- 

s. iib'.l (oinlitmiM, be ug.'iKhil ,i-. nniiilMrs vvlu-n 

tiny h.n ' de( nh .1 to " |>l,n e " sli.u . . m -d ipuhite.] 

t. MUs, but il 1-, i.cjiiMite Ih.'it fin. und'iwiiting 
agi e. in. Ill -should < mil .11 It < on. hi n ■m- (■> < < - v er t his 
Ml the evi nt ot I In-ir . onti .n ( ind m.d. u.ili ang as 
I'g.ud-. fh.' “ pi.icing " (d tin- -.Iniits, witlt ific 
I.-mill 111,It tin \ .Ml- (.dle.l u[.( n !.■ .msunie the 
li.ibilit V t In-iiist A ' 

Ml.' t.iking up ot a sli.ire .u sh iK-s i ■. governed 
by Ih.' simple l,i\'. <if .mili.n1 !( i--, pMssil.le to 
tigrce to (.'ike shai'-s veifially, as w.i^ sh.iwn in In 
t/ I.Hhf, d’l oliO . 11 ■ v m 1 I e h ( .11 i 

-•■li.iiifii Im .'b^e|\(•(l by b.dh p.ulns m sr.m.g that 
the .q.pln .il loti for -•.liaies m ..iiind out uiidei 
piop'-ily [>H'-'iibe.i (.lU.litimiN .oMi'd by (lie 
I'.su.' of ,i pi o'>p<‘. (us, . 1.1 oinp.mn-.l with the usual 
f'liin of .'ijipln .limn i'jv) I h<- (miti.nl to take 
the sh.ues is .oinjd.te wlu-u .a l.ll.i .d .illotnu'nt 
h.'is .i< tu.illv be('n po^t^d,<unl fin o.ill. i ..mind be 
r. Md<rd It I-., how. v.T, |>o^sibI. to \.,id an allot¬ 
ment (. \ <’11 b\ a m< re v. i b.il nn ^ .ae,.- d. In < i < <i to .'i 
< I( 1 k .it the I otiqiany's K'gist.iid .dine, merelv 
inlim.iting thUf flic .ipfiln .ifimi t.'i 'di.ir. ^ is (o be 
willnii.iun, .ilwavs j'lovnhng that tin' .dh-tincnt 
lettir h.id not at the time Ix.-n pl,\.<d m the posl^ 
1 Ills is b.iscd upon the,tln'Oiv th.it tin .ontr.a.'l is 
not complete until .atiu.il aiMptame lots been 
nolifu-.i by the <iiie( (ors , the .n t ot indiln .ition in 
tins (.ISO IS tin- a.Iu.il .i<-sp.i(( lung <d the letter of 
allolTin nt lepuMiiting tile .ippln .itn-n, uluih had 
b.'en lodged in the llsu.d < OUIS.- 

Slnires may b-- j>uii has. d in tin .'[m-u niai k( t or 
by pin.lie tie.ity upmi fullilhng tin- siipulations 
iMiuiK-.l b\ the .oini».iny .is to (■onightion— 
sf.iniiuiig an.l legistenng the ileid of li.msfcr. 
(See 'IkVNSEI K OF MlAKES) 

Kights and liiabllifios. '1 he j'nv li. ■ es, .intn s. and 
.'bliigitn>ns atla.lnd to the owini-.Iup in sli.ircs 
\m 1I, in the m.un, be lovered b\ (lie .utnlcs of 
ass.x Litton of the eomp.iny i on. ei n.-d I lie memo- 
lamlum of a-so. lation will ( ontain the a!l-important 
piovisuxi that the li.ibilily of tlie members IS 
limile.l 'I'lu' iiiterpi(t.'ition of this amounts to the 
fact lh.it if, .iiul vv'hen, all ..ills or other instal¬ 
ments duo up.‘n the shares have hci-n met, the 
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holder of the shaics is no longor liable m any 
way. 

On the other hand, a-^suining a / I share to have 
(Mily been subjected to di niands by the clirectors 
in the Jorm oi apj''lD.aiion, allotment, and call.'*, 
amounting in all to 15s, UaviUR 5s prr shait* 
lyn ailed, then the shaieholdor i>, liable to be* 
tailed upon tc) j>a\' that juation muallcd as and 
when the companv ui (lie diuidois, liu- laso 
may be, may decide, subjevt to aiu rt•'ervations 
jiroN’id^d for l)v Sc-ction 5n of the Cc'injMnies A(t, 
uhertin It ni.iv ha\ e bn n deetdui 1»\' sjx-ual 
r<. solution that any e\i>liny uid ailed (apit.d sli.ill 
not Ite calliii up e\'(.j>t and foi (he J'IUJh'scs of 
iiK'Ctnnt liabilities in windiiu’-ui) , but. in any 
case, (he -.ha; I 111 -ld( r do<'S unl esiape lialr!lit\ 
I'" iini ailed (aj'ital. as he w'ouhl lu any case be 
• ailed upon to lojpnluitc- to t!ie e.xlint of (lie 
inijiaid jcoituui of jus shans ii so ucpiircd by 
the iiqiinlaUu in umdiuK-up {.sec bi si i<vi 
bi \mi I rv ) 

Liabili!\' attai lies |o a shan. lioldei who tiamfeis 
Ins sliai's to anothei li-i aii\' [‘iiitinu of niu.dled 
capital lot the sjcai e of one \eai alUi tin date of 
siu li tiaiisli ! 

l\i:;liN as to notiii's of inectinus, \olin'p <tc , 
\mI| be' -\ I i ned tlie i onipaii\'s h u;ula1 loiis 
Men. iac f u all\- all c ompanies hunted bv shai < s 
.ue pui'i (\[)iess jcow.is in thill ailnles ol 
asw>'Dillon to exoiiise tlie tiplit o] hen on e\i‘i\c 
shall win- h is not lull\' p.iid lor, in inoiu ys pa\al)le 
tlieieon, sue h inoness li.i\ in^; bc-en dulv i ailed up, 
th(.\' futihei I xeruse the i mill sil lien c)Vei (h<‘ 
sliaics ol .inv pilsoll w llo niav at tlie tmie Ciwe 
nii>ije\ s to the ( oiupanv, or who is rdhei uisi' bound 
iev sonic' c-diliyaticcn to the < onpeany Tlie dim loi s 
have pouei, Iiowevc-r, lci dec laic I'xeniptiou fmm 
the pi o\ iMons, ( o\ ei ed l)y a < lame beat iipj on licens 
Wiien a Inn exist > on .i slian, it e\ti nds also to 
ail)- diMdeii'l f>a\at)If' llureon <■ 

siiAiti: n\uit\M TO iei:\ki':ic.-jihs IS a 

torn! cii M , in 1 1\ whii. h < nables t he liohh i 1 c> I laiisli r 
Jt foi a I oioidei a( loll by nn i e a< t oj d< h\-ei 'j lie 
posses.,oi of such a do< linn nl is deemed by law to 
possess an iiidispnt<ible title, unless, (d course, it 
lau I'-e shown tliat he Iia-' olA.uned [xissession of it 
b\- ‘ aiidnlenl means 

I'lD ally all ( oiupanics aie eiujtowei c.d bv llu ir 
^'pcc Ml I ^'iilalions to jssiK' share waiiianis to bc-aier 
III exi liaii[(e foi slian* ec i (ill. ati's, wlm li may bi- 
smreiidcu'd by any mernb<';s desiiim; to have (lieir 
.rciuiiLv in the,' louipany i epi ehtul i*d in " lieaiiT ” 
lonii Ihfore the clmstirs (.oiDscnt, they an* 
'injiowcied tc. rcfiucst tlie mrmbei dcunandini^ .in 
^1 handle of (Citdiiate foi a liearii warrant to 
st.abhsli his idciititv <is the holdei of the shans 
Dime d in tile sh.i! e I 11 liticate 

Nk' y.n.'ial '.l.itiitorv provisions (;o\erniiic tlie 
ssue and eharactei ol shaie w.in.uits to bearer 
lie femnd in ^ctii'n 'M of tin (‘ennpames 
i'onsolidation) Act, 1908. and are as follows- - 

“(1) A comyxuiy limited liy shaies, if so 
aulhoiiscd bv its attielc,-s, may. with lespu t to 
any fully p.aid-uj> sltares, or to stock, issue iindei 
Its Lommon seal a wairanl slatiny that the beaiei 
of the waiiani is ent.ithd to tin shares or stock 
theiein sjiectkd, wild luav jcrovidc, by coupons 
or otherwise, bx the pa) inent of the* futuie 
dividends on the shares or stock included in the 
wairant, in this Act terme.) a shaie w'arrant 

(2) A shaie waiiani shall entitle the Ijearer 


thereof to the shares or stock tliercin specified, 
and the shares or .stock may be transferred by 
delivery of the warrant. 

“ (3) The bearer of a share watTant shall, 
subject to the articles of the company, be entitled, 
on siiriendenng tt for cancellation, to have his 
name entered as a member in the register of 
members . and the comp.iny shall be responsible 
loi any loss incurrocl by anv peisoti bv leason 
of the I oinp.iny < nteiing m its legistt'i tlie name 
of a bcariT cd a shaie uariant in lespeit of the 
shaii's or stock therein spec-ihcd williout the 
warrant being suiiendi'red and camelled. 

" (d) 'Jlie bi.ner of a shau* waiiant nuay, 
if tlie article's of tlu“ coni[i.uiy so pi ovule, be 
deemed to l»e a membei ot the compaiu’ within 
the meaning cd tins Act. iilhei to tiu' lull exb'iit 
or tor any pinpcsi's dehned in the arljile.s; 
except that he sli.iil not Lu* ijiMlifu'd ni lespcct 
of the sli.ucs oi sI(k1i sptcifud in tlu* wanant 
for being a din-c loi oi ni.uiagei cd tlu* com)'any, 
in (.is.'s vvlieie sU'li a ijiialilu'.ition is lequired 
bv the* ai lu l( s 

“(5} On the issue* of a shai<* w.iiiant tlu* 
ecinpanv shall strike out of its ic-gister cd member'’ 
the* ii.iine cd ilie inenibei (lien eiitend llu'iein a*, 
holding tlie shares or stoik spi'cified in llv 
w.iii.uil as if he h.ul c e.isc'd 111 lie .i menilx'r. and 
sh.dl enter in tlu* legisler (he* fcllowiiig paiticuhus 
n.inu ly— 

” (i) 'riu* fail ot tlu* p.siu of the w.iriani , 
" (n) A staleriunt of the slians oi slock 
imliided in (lie wanant, distinguishing e.ich 
shan* b\' i('. niiinlcei , and 

“ (ill) 'Die dab* of the issue of the w.iii.inl 
“(G) Until tlie w.uiant is smi(uideiod, tlu* 
alcove paituill.lls sll.dl lie dec nu'd to be* the 
jvaituulais ii'c|uiied b)' (his Am to be entemi 
ir llu -1 ( gistc I ol me mix rs , .uid, c.n the siii tr ruiu, 
tlu- date <d tlu- suriendoi niied lx enicieil .is 
if it wc'rc (he d.vte at wlm li a jiei son c.v'.isc <1 to be a 
mi'inbcr “ 

'Die provisions ccmtaineil in this Sn.tion tan 
only be given eltect to if jxjwets arc also eont.iined 
in the ai tides of association of the (onip.iny 
Altliougli tlu* rcfjinremcnt.s c)f different ai tides of 
assoiiation vaiv to some extent, they will lie found 
to conform to the jwovisions rcqtuicfl in the sl.itute 
itself Geiicr.ally, a company is enijcowcrcd to 
issue sh.aio w.irrants, and Ihe directors may exi-rcise 
tli(*ir discn.-tuui with regard to any share or sliares, 
so long as tlrose sliares ate fully p.ud wlu-n applica¬ 
tion in wiTting, U'.nally upon a piojx'rly jcrin ril)o<I 
lorm, lias lu-en signed and delivcnd by the jieison 
wlu» csl.ilihshes his riglit to tlie sh.'ifes rejirescnted 
bv the (.'itifuMlc, .iml, ,is poinlc-.l cn t abovi*. the 
.bnctois ina)' rertnire him to aut lienf u ale his title 
to llu* shans ]>y siu h evuh-iKc ,is (lu\*mav deem 
exp(‘dient If satisf.udcjry and the amount of the 
st.unp 'tiilv cin the sli.iie w.iiiant h.n bec-n jiaul, 
the duet tors may foithwntli issue unrler tlie seal 
• d the ('oinp.inv .i sli.ire wan.int, staling tliat 
the bi'aiei is entitled to ,tl’'-‘ ‘cliares Spe< ified 
upon it, blit the disliiulivc- numbej <d Ihe s)i.ir<-s 
must, in ail cases, be given. It shouhi be noted 
lieie dial a sh.irc warrant for slock is praclu.dly 
unknown, as Ihr Stork Exchange Cc'immittee do not 
eounten.ime such a form of secainty This is 
obvious from the fact that whereas sharcs,;bemg 
miml>encl, have an inc'Iispul.iblc identity, stock 
on the either liand, is meicly represented by a 
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statern»'nl iti n'-nuiial value A share warriint may 
(ontain (.ouporis, attai lied to if in proper oaf^r, frjr 
the pavm'iit o( dn'idend or int<-rist at sij< h time-, 
as may have hmi di-idid upon , and tlnse will l)e 
d< l.ii li« d .ui'l prc srnfed at the prop( r d.it* > 

Ki:(}i(s of llohier. ili' liddii <4 a sImk. w.inant 
p<., a -V an i(idi^[ ut.iMe III h' to the sli.u< s rei’n - 
s-'filid l-y that vvarranf, and (||.- piopirlv in tJie 
'■hai('. j> (,ip,d;I( of Ixini; tian-^ffired front flu* 
l>earer to anotlicr hy the me re act of <iehvtiy. The 
pioviaons i< eidatiir; the li.iiisf( r and transmission 
of shai's of tin <onipanv do not .ipply to sh.ire 
waii.mt. I iie hoM. , |ui tin r entitled upon sui - 
K nd- liny Ins waiiaiit to apply to tli. < r.mj.any for 
a I .iiH I Hal ion of j t and to li.iv <• lus jiaine ini ti i< <1 

up-'U lie i« r oi n« ndn is, n . < iwiiy an oidinaiy 

sli.iu <irlileat< in the tisiiai way lie due<l(,i’s 
may fall upon Inm io pay mu h snin as Ilea may 
de. Ill advmai)li If the lioldt i desn, s ayn a 
I e()iusiti(.n Im fallim; a me. tuiy of H),' ^Imm- 
'I'li.t d. poal his uair.int at llie 
iiyisteM.l olle e ol the ( ompaiiv . and so lonp as 
the u-aii.int I. mam, d. posit,.1 he ma\ , x. i, ne 
the oi(|mai\ iijdils of the nenihii-. m alt.miiny 
•'lid v..!iiii; .it any neMme h, i,| 
d.ivs lioin the time vvlen his w.uiant w.is 

d It is Hot p<.s-|l.le, h.nv, vei, ih.it nioie 

t han one p, I son shall h, n pn s, n I, 1 1 as 1 In hold, r 
<d any yiv. n w.ur.nit d Ii, , ompany i , , mp..u.T^ d, 
all.‘I yiviny two (Ir.n d,i\ miteo m wiiliii" to 
I'liiin lhewaii.ini to the d, posit,,, I his r, usmiliv 
d-ne l,y p.‘, ,ona| a- I .,| .[, In,., v. tie .e tmy (,lli< ml 
oi.lauiinp .1 wtilt.n a. knowl, dmn. nt .is to its 
"'"""d'l lo the liol.l.i ill,- 1,old., of the nail.Ult 
■"'IV "'d «\-:'i.e ,uiv ot (he pnvdeM,-. as to 

atti'iidiiu' nuilm"s, \ofin',j or p.ii te ip.iimy in a 
p.ill, so lony . 1 -, the sh.u, w.ui.ini 1ms n.il |),,it 
deposite.l ,it the ...mpany's leyislm.d olli,.. . l.„t 
le- . X. M isi s his ii'-lit .It all tme s s,,, }, ,,(|u.| 
piivileyes as the piop(ii\- m the vv.iii.ini lonUts 
to Ih.' same < xt. n( ,n tliom;!, he u, le a sli.ii.'- 
lioMci on t ho 1 1 yniei of im nil,, i s, a. < oi <|ine (o tin 
' t.iss of slmi, le Id 

Procedtiro as (<i ronilinnles’ Pooks. K ,, 

tl'd '.I'.u,.. u,in.mis shonhl !„• lo,- 
''""d'd to tlio inland Ivimiuie Autlionlus to 
h.Lve (he st.inip dul\ ,mpi.-s,d h, ton- til.' uai- 
i ant s lm\ e 1 >. I im, al'd I »v I It, . on)[>,ui\ or si.m, >1 
>"■; ‘diet :,sp,.i , ih, , 1,. ..anpl.t., in 

"■'''d to pio\nl, siiili. e III inl.'iination to the 
.mtle.i dies 111 iss. ..Mio, th, r<t|msiio .unount .d 
dulv lo he p.ud , m , .e h 

If the pr.e le .• of is-anny wan in Is (o h, ai. i is 
llk.'K to hr exteiisn < l\ lie) ill fed in .i sp, , i.d ,lnie 
vvair.mt i,.o,s|,, shouh' h.- pi.ael.sl hut if the 

uumhor of w.iiiants is not hkely to h.' I.ir.yo, 
then .1 Mitaiiv s.slion oi d,,. ,,^,^,1 ,,f numh.'is 
may h.- .illot t, d loan e < omit, to h-- m (it h-.l ^liai 
W.uiants t.rHc.n.i \<.ount h'ldii.s ndo tins 
.VI .omit tan t>e nmde hy nemiis ot postmos lioin 
oiitii.s m lie- oidm.im leyistei ,,i ti.anstiV, the 
tiausteioi tiominL; .n ih, hold, i ol il„> smund.i.d 
< eltlte ,ltes. vslulst Ih. ti.Irish',..,-- \\i]| he d. siy- 
nale,l sli.ue W'.m.nds to I'.earei \,,<,iiut '^imi- 
Imlv. ulien wan,lilts h.u.- Inen suit, mimed f,, h,- 
<-x. Imnei'd l<,t I e , oinoi sioii into sli.ue , , i (ile .des. 
tie- li.msieioi IS shai e W.ui.uds to r.. au r ,\.. oiiid ' 
the prison lo.iyimr f],, waiiaiit is the ti.uisfm.-e 
who thus h.. o,n.-s entitled to .a slmie 1(111, at.- 0,1’ 
tlie leiins pioveKd for nieiei (he < oiup.uiv’s 
r ey Illations I hi-.,. 1 1 .aiisa. tions ai e .an icd out hv 

means of sp.-mal lorms. eveiy uase tieing tie.ded 
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in .a similar way to tlio legistraliun of transfer 
d.rds {q v ) 

Annual Keturns. In making the annual return, 
ol i'oim “ I'.," certain infoiniation is to i)e giyen 
as r, (|uired bv Section 2t> (2) of the Coni})anies 
{Consolidation) .-Xrt, 1908 '] his inform.ition im hides 
a statenunt of fie- full am<,unt <<f shaies or stock* 
re[,r< sent(-(I hy warrants, wlieh are oidst.inding at 
the .late when the r.turn is ni.ide , the amount 
represent..! I>y' ste li -.Imre waiiants as hayc been 
msiie.l and siitri iid, r.-.l sue c the dale of tilt last 
letinn , till nuinher of slmies or ammint of sto, k 
represented hy ea< h sh.ire w’arrant issued 

A sp,‘, irnen of a share warrant to bearer is given 
.is an uistt 

Jiy the Stamp A, I, 1891 — 

SiiAro Warrant and Stock CrRnircxTi: 
to Ixai.r A duly of an amount (..pml to three 
times tile amount of the ad val<)Kt>i -.f.iinj) <luty 
w he li 'tild l.<- « li.'u gealde on a deed iraiisl, 11 mg 

th. ' sh.u, or dmies or stn. k sjie, ife-.i in 1h(' 
wai raid 01 . m tile .d<' d the c onsid. i at ion foj the 

ti. instil w. I e (le nonun.d v.due ol sie Ii share 
Ol slmi.soi sto, k (S', Siwii' Di HI'.) 

'] h'' !>' nail V foi i',.inn,’ tiiis(.\m]„ d 'dmre wai i ants 
or st'.i k .. 1 tile ah s to he.irm is / SO 

Wleir lie le.I.hr ol a cmtileat, to h.-u.i is 
ent,i«-.l on (le im',is|.i a. tie- owner of tie 'Imi.' 
of st'n k the . < I Ide .it, must hi- i ,iie . 11. d '.o ,is to I'e 
ne.ip.ild. of h< ing le issued (Se.tioii K'd. Stamp 
A. t, IS9I ) 

J >y Sei t Ion 5 of (le‘ l-iimre < A* t, ISoh, 1 h." sfanip 
didv 'hall mxlcie! to any iimt t nmeiit to h. .iim 
Issued l.\- 01 on iMlmll of ,ui\- <oin|'aii\ m hod\ of 
p-Isons in th.' fluted ixiiiydom .ind Imvim; a like 
eifVi t .is .1 sh.u e waii.ud 01 sto. k i.ititeat,- to 
hearei 

SHAWLS. Co\ i-nnes for I he shoiildeK> and t>a( k, 
mad<‘ , he ti\ of wool ’( le - simw Is of K .ishinii, m.ide 
from (im soft mn.'i wool of the 'IiIhI goal, have 
been le id in high esteem foi .mduTi,^ (.nat 
skill IS n«', es-,.u y for the vv. av iiig <uel emhi oid< 1 ing, 
and tie* dyes used au* natu,* .otoms slmv.ls of 
infei lor qimlit v aie in.ele in othei pai (s of No, 1 h, in 
India, and imit.ition K.islimir sh.iwls .'f iiipioifed 
libtt wool ai<“ iimmdai till e<l in \ i.'un.i, ami in 
Lyons, wiieli al.so nmkes yieimdiie s ,irel < ii, miles 
N'orvve h is fahioiis for its silk and tj.i]-),. slmwls 
made in innlalion (if ('luiiese work, and Laisloy 
prodie'es an artu le with a , liara< (m isl e jmfhin « 
Coridnon shawls aie ina«'<‘ tr, (|imntde's in most of 
the 1- nghsh and S< otv !i (list 11 , ts i nya-e'd in wc'oJIen 
manuf.'u tin 0 '1 he < cidie of the shaw 1 1 1 .e le in the^ 

(fnil<‘il Sf.Ves IS Massai husetts 

SIIKA ItLTTLK. -\noth<r name for galam 
butter iqv), but som, tines .ipphed nisi) to the oil 
(■‘lit,lined from tie* seerls of a West Altean tree 
sni:i:p .—'Jheio ai<* several spemrs r.f sieej) 

I lassife-d am ending to tie* length ol tie ir wool 
1 le^ flocks of fie* Hntisli [''Ics ate <1,. leasing in 
numl^ei owing to the ia|’id > onsunijilion. and 
living slioe[', as well as fresh mutfon, an* impoifed 
from the Continent hdozen mutfon , omes from 
Austialia and New Zealand, and lleie is a i.irge 
demand foi Canterlmiry lamb J le* nnimo slict j) 
supphes all the fine wool for (lotlnng wlmh is^ 
dnpoifed fiom t-tpain ate! Australia hoiilh Afina 
and Australia seiul the sheep skins used m the 
m.iniifactiire of leathci 

hlitep are foutei in must tempeiate elimate.s but 

(M 
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do not thriW' in the tropics \ fjr\' aiui fnirh- u.irni 
climate MiUv the uixtl-bc.uuii,’ breeds '^\i(h as the 
im nno u! tlic Me<htenani an, ulidc a damp clunate 
is inure fa\'iural'le to varif'lies hied lor mutt(>n 
In sudilen LToinui dis<asc odurs in shci'p The 
•.hd-j) IS essentialiy an upland auini.d, wlm li rnaki s 
i^u-ep Ljrazinit .in ('conoiiinal ui.iijMtion in that it 
dues nut enipkry hind suitable bn . (Tf al ^in\Mn^ 
Tlie growth of poj'ulation in new lands does not 
iiiLioath (-n sherj> lands ti> the same .is <>ii 

I at lie Voids \\ hiie (.itlh in list e\ i^iif iialK dec lease 
in numlxi', sh,wpi ^^,^tllnle to jner<'.isc, .il 
least in tin 'n-\v lainls, as iin-ri h.iid\ bie-ds .are 
disco\(rrd In Lniii]ie and lln- I iiited M.ites 
ninnbus »<'. m to be dislinur; shn'p (onsiunte 
till I. tiu f s( iiiri, ot u ( dill <<I in.uu r^'inoie * oiint ries 
\^ltll iniiospjtablf iliin.iles sn^b a- tin* imlkland 
Id.inds, lin cni, *ind li'land I he .(iiiiitncs in 
will'll shop ale most luiniciuu. ai<’ Ausli.dia. 
w hi 11 ' tins .IT' tlic p; on ip.d ^i.nrLc nf w i alt li. t hr 
\rt;intinr llir I'nilid 'st.itis, Ku-.-,ia unhiding 
wh.it was td! 1917 ihr rmpiir lit Asia. Asi.i Mnuii. 
Snulh \fni.a, liie 1 ndi'd Knn^ddni, 1 itit;ua\, .nid 
\(W /lal.ind I’er lead <>1 tin- populatum, ,ind so 
in the Ix-t siuiatn-ii lor expnrt of mutton, the 
h'.dhland Idtiid', Xiisti.ilia .utd I i U|,;u.iv le.id 

SIII-KT f;L\SS. - (Sir (ll.ASS ) 

SIIEMA('.--(See I.A<') 

SllllXi. - I'-M hoiu l(..N W I D.II I S \M> M I \srRI s 
— fillNA ) 

SHMIUFr. - In l•'ludand, the p'.'.tof tlii- "sJn jiif, 

the old sliu < III \ e. Is C.|1(‘ I)f the III'IS ( ale Hill 11 |||. ( 
kii'iwn I'l thr law .ind is ol und"ubt'd 'I'liii'iin 
Ol ii'jM lie shi 11 II was t lit pnin ipai i mIi> I I nf I hr 
kiim in tie ii'iiiili, and Ins 'luiji s ainl powi i s 
exli'ielrd t<i mditaiy, jiidi'i.d. (in,tie nil, .net 
ministni.d ali.nis On^inalh’ iImIim iltr jiowir 
"1 .ipp'iinim' nt b< < ant'' %•< sti d in thr ('own m lie- 
lailv [Mil ol llir n 111! t rrni tl I'litiiM, .lll'l siin r 
I 't h) .a le w sluT 1 tl ti.d bri n r'otmn.A i d i ai h \ < ar 
\,iie>u. stainlis ithdimi; to ihr i.iii.i ha\r brrn 
[ni.st.i at diltiitnt timrs, and lie wholi- writ' 
t "nsohiiatt d 1>\ lie Sin tills A<f, ISS7 At the 
I'l < srnt tine .i i om t is .uiiin.illv •' mst it iited in the 
1\ iie;’s Ih le h ) >i\ ise -n i >! ()e 11 pdi (d an t ol ]ustnr 
on t le- IJl h \< >\ < ml)' I tie inoi i ov\ di M M.u I ni’s 
I >a\' ' "ii-i -1 in;.; ol 1 lie (.'haie ' IIoi ol 1 le 1- \' In (pun 

and I numb'I ol J\irn.;’s la in h indp's, ,ind tliiee 
l.lielo (is ol tile lounlv air si Irr li-rl (o srr\(' 
toi thr I imiiiml; \i.u 'lie lin.d ihoiii- of fhe ont- 
ot lie- iliK ' wlio h.is to . 1 . t a-, dn iiif i-. madr by tin* 
Kine III (. oil in li, and is known .i-. '* pm kinL[ for (lie 
sfl'Mll" 'lie appoiiilmi nt,,is hinillv made by a 
wai I ant s]t;iK'd b\ fheCleikof fhe ('.oimul 

A. above slated tlie shenlf Innl important 
e\*(«nliv( iliilns m thr railnsf timrs, an,d (o-d.iy 
hr h.is III! ]>iin(\'<d \\oi 1( (( ixirmttrd to liis care 
ifr all'iels tin |ii(l(.'es when tine arr on (luijit 
((^ t' ). <ifel le -i< t-'. as 1 < tnniim’ otin ' i for tlm fiar* 
liamrnl.ii v di\ ismns of tie- i onniv These matters 
he p'l'iierallv alt-nds to jeisonaliv. but the other 
duties lonnut'd with the ofiice .ire most 
li eqin id H' )'ri foi med by his suleoi duiatc \ iz , the 
und' 1 -sin i ill Ol t le; (le[iut \ shei i It '1 hey un hidesin h 
matt'IS as the suminonniL,' of piiKs (s(.e Jury), 
till' ( xrention of <i\il process, the Inaiinff of com- 
jK-nsation i ases {sec- Shi'-RIIf’s Couri). and fhe 
.attendani r at (he txecufion of itiminais The 
lifputv sheiiff or the uinlei-sln-i ill must br ap¬ 
pointed Lv the sheiitf within one month of his 
ow’n appointment 

In tlii'se iitus or towns whnii aie counties of 


thenisehes. tlie council appoints the slien/i. This 
is done immedi.ateiy after the ekxtion of the mavor 
on tin- 9lh Xovn-mber of each vc-ar 

'I'he Shi'iiKs of th<* Cit\’ of l,i>ndon ocru[‘V a 
pcsruliar position, winch re(]inrcs no di'Si'tipfiori 
here¬ 
in Scotl.uni, the sheiilt .also oi i upu-d an impoit- 
.uit j'osition from (he (welKii (eiduiv, (he lountiY 
liiuifi divided into '■dieulhioiiis, .wci r.n h ot winch 
a sln-tid c\ei<’isrd judi'.ial .ind minisfrii.il [lowei 
(lie oitue qi.ulu.illv bei.ime hric'iit.uc in <ri(ain 
^K'.at t.imihrs, .uid the didns wnr piili>imed by 
dc-jmtv Ihis heirdif.irv pMtnij'le wa-i .d>ohslu'd 
in 17-18, and .it the pi(-seut d.iv thr old pnini.d 
film tions of (In- shrrilt .ur [Kitornn-d bv .i shriitl 
priiuijeil for i-.n h lountin wiio ,u Is in .i lap.ndv 
> OI rrspondni!’ (o (hat o( .in l-.mdisli .oinilv <oui( 
jinle*- .ind .1 < li.ui ni.in of (.>u.u(ri ^r.-aoiw '} In sr 
sin 1 iit-pi lie ip.ds ;iu- .ippoiidrd lev (In ( i"wn, and 
musi bi a(|voi.des o( at Ic.i-d thirc- \i\us’ '.(.mdiii!^' 

'I In I'- .11 (- no sli,-iIlls 111 Irel.Linl 
Snr.ltIFF’S (’(H'llT. 'I In- Mnidi's (dmil is tln- 
( on I ( wlm h < \<‘i( i-M s wind i< in.uiis of (hr liiin lions 
of thr old lomiuon l,i\v tdiiidv' ('oiiit 1 tn -dnull 
w.is not tin- jiidin- ol it. the stiitois oi forlioldcis 
I" me (hr pule's , lull it w.is -aunmoin d b\ him .m 
t !i( I hn i oiln 11 oj (hr ('town in (In- ( oiiid \, .uni w.is 
III .1 sp<'< tal DSC- Ills I OlIII Ht-foi r t In- old ( oind V 
( "111 ( w.is snpi 1 .1 drd a( .i \' i v r.ii lv (l.i(«- in oui 
hlst(.| \ liy tll(- I'oui (s of 1/r lit I'l bv itm ivilie’-- 
pnh:rs it w.i-. t In- < hi( f lo< .d ( oiii ( "t i iv il |ui n-dn • 
lion, .ind (iii<! ai tioiis irl.dine to laud and ("i the 
r(-' ov ( 1 of nioin V ii[> lit a limit's) amouni I hri <- 
Well- ofhii }o( ,d loiuts, SI), h as tin- ('oiiil ikuoii 
.ind Ihmdud (oiiil'., but thry -dl In-',inn .lufi- 
'pi.ll'-d, ,unl rxpriisivr, aild illI.l 1 oi\', .ui'l llolll 
tie- time of jaiin s j, wlic-n tin- lust I'oiiit oi 
Ivnpn-sfs w.is 'ir.itcMi for the City of lomloii. 
simil If lot al I oiii Is w'-n. sd up ui (In- t lu< f i eidirs 
of popul.dion A Iminii'-il ol tin sr t oui (s li.ni br( u 
rs(alih dn.-'l by bSfl . ,unl .ill lin-x- v.uion. < 1 ,is-.es 
of toiiils wtid oil. snir I'v sitl<-, .n tup; vtiv 
imprilrdlv .IS loiiits foi minoi i i.uins In |KJ<> 
(lie pitsciit (’oiiidy Contis wrir rs|,i))hsln-d , and, 
altlioiieli tin- shriilt h.cs nothin,e to do with them, 
.uni t hr\’ .11 r- dividrd into ilisli n Is dr fined by i rfei - 
< in r (o unions .unl p.iiislns, tiny r<iriv(-<j tin- 
n.imr of Count V Coni (s 1 he oM Sin-n(f oi CounI y 
Coiiii w.is not .iboiishr(! , ami tin- '.In-iiti has still 
I') .ISMinbIr it ,lt 111 rp 111. 11 Intel V .lls Jol ( ri t.UI! pin - 
pi'si-. It lia-) now (rasi-d, !iowrv(i, t'l Inue any 
pi.uln.d impoti.unr, c-xi c-pt foi sittinp on Wilts 
of Impiiry, .unl .is ,i rompeiis.iti'ni 'oiiit lor tln- 
assrssniriii of < otnpens.ition for pio[)<itv l.ikeii or 
111)111 loii'.iv .itf(-( t( <1 by ' oiiipiilsorv .icipiisdion 
iin'iri A( Is of I’arli.iiin lit 'iln-re still lemains. 
noniiniMv, its jnnsdi. tiou m oull.iwiv, 1 h.it is to 
s.iy, thr pioiess by vvlm h a i iiimn.d is out oulsnio 
(In- i.iw's [)io(l-< lion viln-n he lias wdfullv avuded 
(In- rxri ution of tin- onlinaiy pro* ess ot the King’s 
t'ouil .un! < s( .iped ajijiieliension 'Ihis process, 
how v [, IS (-xticiin-ly i.ire ami jn.n fn ally ol)so|(-t<' 
In lud (.iscs it has now lx en ahohshrcl , and the 
wlioh- sub]' ( t IS so tre liDn .il .unl uminpoitaiit, that 
iiotlune nioir in-<(I br said al"iul d 

I ’nlil 18.S.8 one of tin- modes of i InKc.ing < oiorn-rs 
was rir'tion l)v tin- county fre rlioldt i‘. , and 1h<- 
Shei itl's Court was sinnmoin d win m v ci a wi it for 
elec line loioinis w.is ciu<(lrr| to the slirnlf In 
llial \c-.u this lin'd'- of (hoosine coioncrs was 
abolislud bv tin- l/i-al < .ov (-rnment Ad (.Si .ind 
.S2 Vn c 41, s S), ainl tin- wnt is now clnc-ntc-'l to 
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the county tounal, who also itseH appoints the 
coroner. 

liy the Shrnlls’ A< t, 1887 (50 ami 51 Vic. c, 55, 
StN 18j, a sliciilt IS not bound to hold a (ounty 
court ex'cpt wh< rc tlu: holding f>i .such court is 
reqmrfd lor lln‘ )mii priso', of an election or of the 
duo c.NCLUliori of sonif wiit or for any other specific 
puii*ose In sli' ii taso h*' must hold a court at the 
time lixerl bv law, or by the writ, f)r if no time is 
witliiii a i(as(aial)le time; and if there is 
n<'('d foi nioie than one <oiii t for sm h purpose, 
tlav must be held at inteiv.iK not gic.ilei tli.in a 
inontli 

loom what h.is bem said, it will Im; st.‘cn that lh(‘ 
only o< (.asioiis hu holding the i oui t at'* on Wilts 
ot lnnuir\' ami (aaiijn, nsation C.isis 

1 nrilH of Inquiry. A writ of impury diiected 
to tile slmnlt may.be issucl by the plaintiff in 
seveial «<isrs- • 

(«) in tcitam classes ol at tion wlietc phiintiff 
has alreailv obtaiiictl judgment, but thcie m.vy lx 
fuluie bie.uhcs foi wlu'h d,images will be due arxl 
will liave to be as-.('^s«,■(l Jn 18.18 th(‘ ohlcr pio- 
M-duie was i('j)l<i( (.•<! by a wiit of imjuiiy duet ted 
to tile sheiill. 

{t5>) In aetiuus for peiuniaiy tlamagi's, or for the 
detention of jgKjds, with or williont .i liaim for 
penmiaiy d,images, wheie the dofiii'lant h.is made 
tlefault in ajtpiaiantc, and the damages due to the 
plamtill hav<‘ to be .is.si'ssed 

Ihit m attions wlx're llie damages are sub- 
.stantiallv a matter of lahulation. it is not net es- 
sai y to issue a \\ i it of in'|uii , ami t lie < out L or a 
jiulge may iliietl thcamoiint to 1 s- .is> to tame<l by 
<in ollh Cl <»l 1 hr' 1 (iin ( or an < hli' i il belncr ((/ e ). 

On K'tciMiij' 1h( wilt, tile sluod summons .i 
juiv fiom ptisoiis with the usual (jualilu ations of 
oidinaiY |iu\men, but tlu-ie m.iy be more than 
tw('l\e 'j lie\- ai<' paul 4<1 i at h in London ami Is. 
oiitsnlc l'(ii spet ml jiiismen, ,ui oolei of Die High 
CoiiM IS lustssaty, ami by t iisli-m they aic j'.mi 
oiH' guinea ( at h 

Ihe iiKiuii V is usu.ilb' held by the iimlei-sheutf, 
oi, .vs he Is t.illttl in l-omlon, the S'-comlaiy 1 lie 
prix eeihm;-> on the li i.il aie, m gi'tiei al, tlie same as 
before a juiy m the llti;li C'om t 

Soil! i(oi s liav e the 1 ight of appeal uig <is advocates 
foi their < lients 

On t hi' « lose of tht' in<iuiM’ t lie result is repoi ted 
by the sheiill t'l (he lligh t't'Uit, ami suliseijnent 
proi.eedmgs l.lke pl.li e tlieie 

2. Tho Sheriff’s reiirl uh h Comiicnsallon ('niirt. 

Whete puhlu i onip.um s lia\ e the powei of loin- 
pulsotily .itijuning l.uids, \aiiiius Aits of I’.uha- 
ineiit, smh as tlx' f amis ('laiisi's Consolnlalion At t, 
the (Amipames Clanst's ('onsolul.ilion At t, .iml the 
Kailway Clauses C'onsolidation Act, all passed in 
1845, malvO piovi'-mn fm th<' assi'ssment of ( orn- 
peiisation tA the owm-is or j)eisoiis itttert.'bted in 
tlxm Wheie piu.ite .igreeinenl tails, (he person 
< laimmg i omi't iis.ition above ;50 mav havi' the 
amount se(ll<d b\ a )ui\ He gives notj.e of liis 
claim tt) (he |>ioino(i'is of (he undeitakmg. ami 
unless tiie\' aie willing ti> pav the amount letpuied, 
they must, ^\llilm twi'ntv-i>ne davs aftei leceijit 
of (he iiotne, issiir then waiiant to the slierill to 
sumintm <i iui\ If thev ilo mil do .so, Ihev aie 
liable (') |).u tlie lomptnsalion el.umcd , and it 
ma\' be ittoveitd b\ atlit'ii 'Ihe piimipk'S <>n 
whit h (he sheiilt is to plot, red are laid down in the 
various \> ts ot I'.u liaiiK'nl govcining the <oin- 
pulsoiy mqiiisition of [ami Hie high b.ulilt of (he 


City and liberty of Westmuisler is substituted for 
the shenff wlicre the lands to be taken arc within 
the City and liberty of Westminster. Ihrections as 
to the summoning of the jury arc given in the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. If the 
-shcrilf IS mterestrsl ui the property, the warrant 
for sumimming the jury goes lo a coroner of the, 
county where the lands .ire situate 

IW Sei.tion 4.'f it is « na* te<! Ih.at the sheriff shall 
[iresido on the impuiy, but the wt>rd “ shentt ” 
indmle.H umier-sluiiif or otlier legaih' <oin)»ctent 
'lepiity If the sliinlf make default in doing any 
of the atl'i il is ill'' tlutv to do, ho is liable to a 
[<enal(y of /5n for eat h (.iffcm e 

A siimiai impiiry is Ihd'l by the shorilT wbcie the 
inteiesls Ol I ights tif pel sous ai (' atlet l(‘d b\ SI hemes 
under * he ('ominous A< t ff 18^Jb, .iiid < ('mpeiis.ititm 
IS to be.* alliiwdl huitlur (hlaiN Ind'erig to (lie 
general subject of ('ompensaiion ; but it may also 
be mentioned (ImL IIk* slieiitl mav be <hr(“< ted to 
iioPl .III impiin' ioiiMirung th'* (down’s ii.ghl to 
the p()s^esslon of lamls or i hattels, .iixt where the 
laiiils ,in<l goods tif a Ctown tlebtor .no semorl undei 
a writ of e\tent to sali'lv the debts of ri'tonl due 
to the (down, eg, fi om tolledois (4 taxt's In 
both I ascs iniu's aie 'ummone'l 

SIILIUFF’S (’(MIRTS (SCOTI. VNl)|,--'ih. so a:e 
the prill'ipal 1 ih.iI ctaiits ot <i\il an'! (nniinal 
juristhi lion in StotlamI 'rho <im 1 junsdution 
( Ol 1 ( spi 'tills 111 ,a gi' 'll 111 ' asm e tii that of the < ounty 
courts III Hnglaml, though for the sake of ronveni- 
erne it is ilivided into tliree parts—the ordin.ary 
i OUI t, tht' sin.ill d( bt ( oui t, am! the lit bts ret.crvei y 
com t I he j)roi ((hue t aiuiol lx* (It'all v\ ith hei e, as 
it bt longs essentiaHy to pra< tn e d he criminal 
]ui istlit 1 mil is (onluK'tl li> I ast-'s in wluth the 
punishmf'nt which t <m be mtlnted is tine or ini- 
j'lisonmenl 'Hieie is no {'ower to sentence a 
pel scin to jH'n.'U ser Ml iide in the six 11 It’s t om t 

'I'lic civil }111 istlu turn .mil pi ot eilui t‘ ai e i egulateil 
by tho Slientt’s Couit (St.glaml) Act, 1807. .uul 
(he criminal bv the Summaiy Juiisiliction 
(St otl.imn At I, L'('8 

SIIFUIFFS ANh TMi: LV>Y OF lUNKUlimiV. 

--Sales ol goods l>v the siicnll tt> s.Uisf/ ilcbts 
lequirc to be spetialU’ de.ilt witli in i< lalion to the 
law of bankrupt' v 1 hus it is an at t ot Ixiiikrupti y 
(t) .allow gootls Ol till' |•r^H,Le^ls <->( the s,de of gooils 
t.ikeii under executmn to h mam in tlie hands ot 
till' sheritf foi* twenty one tlays The Ikinkiiiptcy 
\( t also t'tint.iiiis proMsmns wlmh aie intemled to 
si'ttle the question wlii.'ther got)'}'' heki Ity tlx*^ 
-dierill belong t'.) the tt'xei utiun u<.thtor or the 
li ustoe 

W’lieie, undtr .m exetiilum m le'-ixst "f a judg¬ 
ment tor .V siun of over (he goDtis ot .i ilebb;^ 

,ire s<>ld or imrnev is p.iui m i;iii''i to <uonl a s,dc, 
(he sherilf must df'lmt liis costs ami letam the 
bal.iiue for foiiiteeii <l.i\s If within that tune, 
imt 11 e of a banki iipti \' j'etition is st i \ eil iqnm him, 
.uitl a ri*t,-iiving oidt'i is iiia'lc on tiiat t>r any otlier 
j'etilit>n ol wlmli tlx shniif has notice, the sheriK 
j',i\s tlu* baiaiiee to tile ollicial tei.i.iii .1 It follows 
tiom tins that an exetnlion tiediLoi whoso debt 
exteeds /20 stamls to lose the whole benefit of his 
I xe< ution unless he abamlons the excess over that 
Slim Bv making such a s.icriluc, sale by jHililic 
.vix tioii IS .vv tat let I 1 lu' loni teen dai's . ('mnu'iu c to 
um nc>m (he (ime ot the < onijih-tioii of tlx’ w'hole 
v-ile—not fiom tlie ilate of the la'^'t leccipt of the 
jxirLhasc monev b\ tlie sheiill Hu- t.u t that an 
execution levictl by seizme aixl sale i.s an act of 
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bankruptcy docs not render it invalid, and a per¬ 
son who pun bases RocKis in good faith under a sale 
by the shend m all cases aujuires a good title to 
them as against (he trustee in hankuipt< y. 

Not!' (• of a receiving order also places certain 
lestiii-tioiis upon the shenff 

. Thus when- anv goods of a debtor are taken in 
execution, and befor< s.di' or the > ompletion of the 
execution hv the icceipt c>i re^occiy oi the full 
amount of the lew, no(i<e is served on tlie shenlf 
that .t» receiving older has been made against the 
ilebtor, the shenff must, on request, de!i\cr the 
goods and any money vo/id or reccive(i to the 
olficial rcicncr The i osts ol (lie execution aie, 
howe\’(-i. a first ». liarge on the goods or mone\ so 
dcliveiecl, and the oltKial iei(i\<,r or trustee mav 
sell the goods, or an ad<->jii.itc part theicol, for Uie 
jHirpOM'' of satisf)ing the diaigo The gooii^ of a 
delitoi uilhin the moaning ol these ^••Iovluolls do 
not inr hi<lo goods jinpouiided to meet the land¬ 
lord’s (l.iim lor lent 1 !i<' shenll may sell eveiv- 
thmg exi'-jit tools, etc , to tile \'alne of /5, whidi 
aie e\' iipd from seizuie d Ik' " note c- of a \ e< eiv mg 
ordei " innst !(•“ seivf'd on llie sheiill cm lus .igi-rit 
lor the piir[)Osr‘, ui'ifee to a man m possession is 
not siille lent I'nliss r''f)ues(ed bv tin; oH'k lal 
receiver to h.ind over the goods, the sheiilt must 
soli The liiistee (anriot llusi <jmstion the sale 
d he “costs of (he e'vC'ution'' must be taxed b\’ 
the oKuer of the <ouit, and if the bill of < osts is 
not biouglit in foi taxatK")!! within one month from 
the d.tte of Ibt* delivery o! tlie mom v oi gCH>ds. the 
ollii lal ie( civer or tiustee ma\’ declini- to pay them 

SIIKUIIV.—d he dry, whilt' w'jiu' impoited fiom 
Ca<li/ d lie iiaiiK' IS deined fioni X<i<s dc la 
Front<r.i, cchnh is the < hief <rntie id piodielnin 
All fuels of slu'iry are stionglluTied and piesiicei! 
by the addition of luandv or other sjant, aiul sonu' 
are llavoiiod witli bilter almonds J he goldert- 
biown c(>]oin is largely due to the addition of some 
coloiiiing matt'I, and a-liilteiaticai loi otlui 
pnrjtiises is 'ominon d he finest v.iiieties aie 
Amontillado, M.inzanilla, <and Montilla, in wlm h 
(he nK oJiolu sfiengtli \au< s fiom IS to I'cr < i-nt 
Fngland is the i hief consiinui 

'd his is a ■ otn will' !l jiA'-ses < urieiil 
as (he twentieth pait of a sov-enign oi ]>oiiii(l 
It IS * considr rabli' anli'|uit\', but its value has 
call'll mm li at di th I cut turns In IS(>da])ound 
trn\ of sihei was coined im,> si\(\- Mullings In 
IbhO tile iinmlK I of shilhnc's made out ol the jiound 
wen;]it was im 11 '.ised to sixty-1 \co, arid finally bv the 
.Vt' f ISlti till- niimli'u w 1 # still liii till I im leased 
to sixt\ SIX, at will'll It siill Kuiains die* rm lal 
usetl is now Composed ol tlui I\-s( \-< n paits of firi'- 
sil\ ei and t hi "■ jvu ts ol allo\, and the w; ight o] a 
shilling is 87 'll'll'l giains iro\ 

SlIINtiM-S. —Wood ( lit bv niai )iiner\' into (lim, 
flat, lect.ingulai pieces, whuh arc <'mj>l'')y(d as a 
substitute lor slates oi tiles for looCmg log lints in 
t he 1 ^nitc'i States d'he timlxu generally used is th.it 
of tlie o.dc or pine 

smi\ IUtlTiSll.-(See IfKinsH ShIc) 

SIIIF BUOKFUS.----ddiese arc (he agents—(ilher 
an in'livi'iual or indiMdiials, cjr a fiirn—who .ire 
appointed hv slupowTuns to rut in a seaport (own 
oil thur bclialf in carrMitj: out and jtertornnng all 
tjie transar tK)ns wdii< ti arr* luiessaiv loi the 
' onriiu't of tli<“ allaiis (onn(''ttd with tlu-ir cf'ssels 
whilst these vessels rue siatioiT-d at the j'oit, 
such as entcring^ami cl'‘aiing the vt'ssds, collecting 
the freights, ( h.artering. ef' 


SHIP CANALS.—The tan.ds (^t-) which arc 
made wide and deep enough to admit of the passage 
of large ocean-going ships The Ix'st known 
instances aie the 8ue7 Canal, the Manchester Ship 
Can.il. am! the great ran.tnia Canal 

SHIP (JIAMH.TKS. -Ihese me dealeis m 

< Ol dage. (aiu.is, ai'd othei aiticlis conne ted WTth 
the funuslnng of a shpi 

SHIP LKTTKIt. This is a lelti r <arried and 
forwarded bv a j'livai'- vcs'-.'i, and not bv a Ixifit 
lhartrrdi b\ the t lovt i nmeiit lot tli<‘ ( ariiage of 
m.uls 

SHIP dhe .argo I'l a ship 

SHIP .M\STKK.- lliis is the 11.line Iw wlucll (lie 
<a]ttain ol .i mei'huit ship is < oiniuoulv known 
He imi^l 1 " a p'ison pioji'-iK <]ualilied .ucoidmg 
t'S seclii'iis 02 d-l '1 tile M'l'h.int 8 hippiiig A't, 
181 ) f •\mi uigst his gem I .il dut u s a' <• in> linhsl t he 
provision ot .1 piop'i and lojupet'uii iiew, as w 11 
as the n'''-s,iiv ('|ui|men(s of tli.' shpi foi its 
\ <i\ .\g(‘, diM' ii,i \ II .11 imi .tiid pi o| 1(1 m.in.igi meiit ol 
the ship, and i\ei\ ',ue oi (Iw iidtusls (d the 
shipowmis 111' must .d.o k'< p .ui otlu lal log 
ami take 'h.uge oi l!ie shi,i’s p.p.-is {i/v). .ill of 
wlm li must be pi ( s( iiu d loi in q" ■ i mu .,ii a piojier 
deni.unl lieing Ill.id- H( is iiuestid with speu.il 
dmi iplniai Y j ow i s ov ei .ill p( i sous on bo.u li 

1 iis (lilt u .IS t II as t h' < at go 1 I oil. ( 1 m d, .11 e (o 
t.lke It 111 as (pin kl\ .IS possihl'u to Stoll Jl plojietlv. 
and t'l sign the lulls of ladiug (i/f') b’l (he goo.ls 
wlm h 111' has I e. (i \ ' '1 on bo.u d 

\inoiig his ''p'' I d )"(Wc is .IS (o tin' ship .mil the 

< .11 go ate llie fiaiediii'im'nl ol good', willioiit iisking 
t he los-, ol fi eiglii, 1' I f Ison ((/ r }, and tin .ml lioi il v 
to bind tin sliip-owii'i b\ bolloiniy ami 
1 i-spoml' n( M (</ I*) 

SHIPMI'.Ni.- Ihem t ol 1 'lit 1 nu’, goo'ls «'ll boai d, 
.llld .llso Jlie n.ime given lo 111 '- oods I in ms(‘l\es, 
when the po'j'.iiv in (lie goods Ksf. with tin 
I onsignoi' 

SHIP.HMNT >li:illHnS. (S. e iM our TiiAnK, 

( Mo, VNISM ION' O]. , Sii I I'I’l M> t .ool'--. AUKOAI) ) 

SHIP MHHTtJAfil':,- -All tin- p.ulnul.its con- 
nei ted with .1 r.Mteh Ship .lu' giv n in the ailn U' 
under th.it title, to wlm h i< h i< m e iniisl b<“ nnule 
Wlnii ,i sluji is iiioiigrun d. tin moitg.ige must l>e 
liv w.iy of lull ol s.ili, .IS It is tail'd, and the 
]i«ulnulars (onmste'l with tins rnoitg.igi* me s( t 
out in the Meicli.uit Shipj'ing A< 1 , I 8 d 4 'I he 
form prcividifoi .i full disiiiption of the sliiji, 
pat tn iii.'ii s (4 tonnagi', ' 1 ( , and continues 

[“ / ” "1 “wc’'\ tn (<ntsu/( ralmi! oj the *>mw oj 
fdul i<) !“»!(’'’ e> hv the 

receij't U'ln *(’>•( u hrtilA' m L)\><U'lrJiiid, transfer 
‘.haus in thr ship ah. w fuirluuldflv 
desinhi’J, iind tn hir h>'ti!s, gmn, dnnnunitu'n, 
arms, avtl uf‘pnh'( ii-init's. /.i ihi- 

J-urthvr 1“ I” cr “ o'l ’’j thr s^id 
for [“fuin// «),’(/ ;;,'v " "T "our\ilvi<; and ('Ur"\ 
Acirs' ("Jiihiiit ,i ith the 'aid nud \“ Jiis,’ 

"her." '» "their"] assigns that [“ J" or “i/'c"] 
have I'l'u er t‘< fr-ui/s/cr ni manner ajon said thr prrm- 
tvri hr rein h,/oie cxpus rd to fie lunnlerrcd. and 
that the suuic are jric ftnin xni umfiraiues \ij there he 
any iMm/ co'c eu/d “ sate ac appear<i hv the rc^’tstry 
of the saui s/up "\ 

In uu/)icss iihereiif ha hereunto 

suhsertf-rd name and affixed seal 

this day of one thousand 

lixci utid h\ the ahovc-named ' 
in the presence of l 
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A j)iir« li.t-x r <<f a n itd I’litish vt-^bcl iloc-s 
nf.t obi.nil .1 c.iiiiil.-ti titlr until the bill of sale 
has broil i< ( ni(l( <1 at ihu j-oi t of n ^islry of the ship . 
aiul of this jmsaution rn.iy entail srnous 

r on M<jii'IP'-s \ n ;;o,ti ar iiiii^t nuioi-,(• on (In- [>ill 

of "ah' til- la‘f of 111 '- I f”i'-.tratiori with tlui <lay 
ami houi t lu i < of 

(n a'hiilioii to flic- above provisions of the 
M<‘n liant Slii[)[unK Ai t. 1894, the folIowinK becUons 
rcv;iilate rm'i li;aK(s of a sinji or sliari'-> therein — 

Morh'af^e of Ship or Share. 

'■Jl (1) A le^tisterc'l shii) or a share 
flu EMM til.IV bf* made a sei urity for a loan f>r 
oflui valn.iblr < onsideration, and the im.liu- 
rm-nt tlie sci'uiity (in this A<,t (alhsl a 

Ill'll t,u.ii^«) sh.ill be in tin* form inarke<l B in the 
Inst p.ii t ot llie lifst seh'Miiilc- to this Act, or as 
mar theirto .is < iieumstances [lermit, and 
on the piodmtiuii of sm h instiuim-nt the 
rc[.[mftar of the shi[)'s poi t <jf registry shall 
iciord it m the register b<)ok 

“ (2) Mortgages shall be recorded by the 
Mgi-.tiat m the order m time in whi( h tlu-y are 
piodmed to hull for that [lurpose. and the 
irgmtiar sh.ill by memoramhim under his 
hand notify on e.K h mortgage that it has been 
leeoided liy Imu, sl.itmg the day and hour of 
that i<‘( or<l 

l-^ntrv (’t I)i\rhari:e of ^forll^a^’,l’. 

“82 Where a n gist . I ((1 mo: tgage IS 'lisuhargeil, 
till' i((’,isii.ir shall, oil the [iiodmtioi; of tfic 
mortgage de(<l, with .i ineijit to'- the iiiortg.ige 
money indorsi d tin i eon, duly ^igm-d imi lit t< sted, 
maki' .ui i iiti y m the tegisfer liook to tin* elfei t 
tli.it (he morigage h.is been disi li,iiged, and on 
(hat eiitr\' Ik ing matle the estate (if .in\) which 
p.lssed to tile niollg.lgee sh.ill \tst III tllC pcisoil 
m whom (having regaid to intrrvtning .aits 
.ind 111 uinist.im I s. if any), it would liave vi-sted 
d tlie moitgai;e had not I.k ' u mmle 

l'n<>rti\ of 

'■ 88 If llieie .ire imu' inoitgag's than one 
1 egisterei 1 in respei t of t lu same ship or share, tin* 
moi t gagei s shall, nolwi t ll■^t am ling ,iiiv ex pi ess, 
iinpiieil, oi I oii-,t i m t IV e noliM, be ciitifh'd in 
pllol it one ' 1 \ el t be ot ll< 1 , . 1 ' • ol ding to the d.lte 
at which eai li moi Ig.igr is k i ordi-d m tlie legisti r 
book, .ind not .icioiding to tin date of lach 
moi Ig.lge itself 

.Vc/bst'vr htiitiJ u. Ou’Hir 

“84 l'!x<ept .IS tai as mav be nec<“'S,irv tui 
making .i nioitg.aged ship oi -diaie .ivailal>le 
.Is .1 secuntg.’ loi tlie moitg.igi- debt, tlu- mort- 
g.igee shall not by reason ot the morlg.ige h(‘ 
deemrd the owner vil the ship oi sh.aie, rioi shall 
tlu- iiKMlg.igor be ileenu-'l to have (e.ised to be 
owner therevil 

^^or^!^al;ee h) have Power of Sale. 

“85 l-A'erv Kgisten'd inoitifagee shall h.ave 
powi'i abs()lutely to (Impose of the shij) (.»r 
sh.ir*' 111 I'spevl of whu h he is legisfeietl, .iml 
to give elle( tu.d leceipts foi the puu h.ise money , 
but wlu'ie there aie mole peisons than one 
1 i-gistei ed as mca tc.agei s of the same ship oi shai e, 
a subsetpicMit mortg.igee shall not, except under 
the order of a court of loinpetent jmisdiction, 
s(dl the i.hip or share without the coiuuiience of 
evt-rv ynior mortgagee 


Mortgage not A§ected by Bankruptcy. 

“ .86 A registered mortg.agc of a ship or share 
shall not be affected by any a(,t of bankruptcy 
(omnutted by the mortgagor after the date of the 
record of the mortgage, notwithst.inding that the 
mortgagor at the commencement of his bank-^ 
rupt'.y had the ship or share in his possession, 
ordei or di .jjcialioii, or w.as reputed ownei thereof, 
and the mortgagi- shall be preferred to any right, 
(laim or interest therein of the other crc'iJitors 
ol the bankinpt or any trustee oi assignee on 
their l» half ’’ 

Transfer of Morti^ai]e^ 

I'lu- m.iin provisions of Sections 87 an'l 88 .ue— 

A registered mortgrigi* of a ship or share mav 
lie tiaristeired to an)' [leison, .and the iiistruinent 
ellecling (lu- liaiisfei shall b(' in the ])H“sciibed 
form, Ol as m-ai thereto as circiimd.im es peiimt 
On pio(lmtio[i of MU h instruimnt the ugistrar 
shall rmoid it in the registei ami notify the fact 
on tlu- in-.li iiinent of tr.insfei 

Wheic flu- mb lest of a inorig.igeo is tians- 
mitted on mairiagt, dcatli, oi bankuijdcv, or b\ 
.iny l.iwful im .uis. <.tlu r th.aii bv a 1 1 ansfer under 
this Alt. the 1 1 .ins nil -.si (>n sliall lx- .ml iu nt i< .if ed 
bv .1 d( * l.iialioit ot the person to vvlioni the 
mt( I' st m transmitted. < oiitamui ' .i stati ni' nt (Sf 
the nianm r in winch ami the p.'isi.n to whom 
the propeitv h.is been tr.insmitted, .iml shall be 
.u ( mnjt.uned bv the like tvideipe as is bv this 
A( t m|uii(.d III < ase of .i (.oi i Lspiuulmg tr.ms- 
missuui of the owneiship ot .i slop or shaie 
On receipt of the r.hi laiation and the prodm turn 
ol th(' evuleme the regmli.u shall register the 
prison entitled as mortgagci 

The presinbed form of nvMtga'ge (s* c Sts.lion 81, 
.ibove) to serure .in at'iount tuircnt m as folhnvs - 
*- (Iiiseit desiiiplion ot slop and p.ufu uhirs .is m 
Hill of S.de I 

WhoroiW \hnc '•tate I'V re.n -7 tCLilal that tiure is 
an lurrent /otrcitn the nim/si.ce/ [ih s, t il.on" 

him) and the (i/cs( u-'aui,' him). (ind 

(h’scrii'"’ the naturi e/ the trait' ,n toai \o a- /<) s'/f.'ie 
ho.v the amount "f fonoipal and mten d due at anv 
given lime m to t‘e a'^urtained, and the waniuf and 
lime of f'armer.t ] 

iVeie [“ I " er " we fhi iindef'-it^’iuii 
in (onail<ratiou ,./ the prtmi'-ei, /->r [''mvst//’’ or^ 
“ .>urs (Ivn ’’ ] and \ " »n' " "U» ’’1 hnm. (■'ornant 

uilh the miJ and ["hi'," -a "then"] 

assigns, to pav f,' him or tium the sums /or the Itme^ 
hiintdiK e'l/Ai- u; utUv. .ohelher l>\ .riV'd pnmipal 
or mt'U'-t. at the times and manner a/eo Na/d .!nd 
f, >r the pHi (’O',e of f’ottt r 'll i uf i in^ ii> (he sanf 
(he p.iMnrnt of such sums as la\t a/eo-sao/ [“ I" 
or " av’’] do lutef'V m.a/gage to (he '•aid 
iAaif-s ' / trhich [“ / am “ er “ we ate “1 the 'orner 
in (hr ship above f>artuularly de'-tribcd, and in 
her boat,, gnus, ammuudieui, sma/i aim., and 
appurlcnanii s 

f.astlv. [“ I” or "tce"\ for {"mv^ilf" o> 

“ outn'lve-- ■’! and [“ mv " or " owr “j hens, covenant 
with the said and [“ ^iis “ ny “ their “J 

assigns (hat [ “ I " or " we "\ ha po., n to mm/;agr, 
in manner aforeoitd the at>ove-menti''ncd shuir^, and 
that the same ar' free from incumbrances [if any 
prior incumbfame add. "save as appeals by the 
regns/M <7 the said ship ’’j 
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In whereof ha hereto ’sub¬ 
scribed nartte and offited ’■eal 

this da\ of one thousand 

nine hundred and 

Executed by the (ibne-named ' 

• iw the pre-^ince of i 

llio I'ri'inpl o[ a m<iitgasc ilcfl 

at th*' piirt <‘i M i^i'>Uv "f the a cssciiltal ('> the- 
''H tinf\ wl thf iiU’i m<'i t>^ai;c taki s its 

pM'fitN fnon (Ik d.itt r^ atii'ii, nd tiuin the 

' latr I p 1 t 1 i(“ iiisli (ini' lit 

A ttun\U-r <'/ nuattiiidc. to he iiKloi-^r.l on the 

<)llL;in,il III'>1 1 iMtK , is <ls tollows- — 

1“ / ” <■> " 't<e "] the within nientioned 
in I cnsii/rOii/inn o/ this duv faid to me " 

'■r " f<) "I by hereby ttansfet /■> j" hnn " or 

"/A'’>n'’| the benent c/ the u ithin-wrilti n sautity 

hi xtntnt\s U'hrtrof [ftt , as above] 

W Ik II (i moii^ag<‘ is paid off. tlie f(.)l)owing 
iiK iiK >i .iiidnm <if its disrhar^^c ni,i\ he indoiscd on 
' ln' MK -1 ts;,iL;f — 

h’ect'ivrd the iion of in ,h\chate^f 

of the a'lO'nn-r.TJi'^ n saunlv hated at this 

day of l'» 

II itncss 

of 

d Ik- ('oinini'' ooik'I > <>f thistiKiis uith liic 

' on .(nl of till- IIo.ikI oi |i.id<-. make sin li 
alhiatioiis Ill tlir posiiilK'd K-inis as tliev may 
d< I 11 ! n<]tiisit(- (hci (loii 65) 'fhe forms can In- 
-ih'.iiiK d horn the 1 ei^istrai at any poi t o| i dry 

'^o fioiK.c of any tiiist, (.xpres,, impln-d, oi 
I ond 1 in liM- sliall he < ii(rr< d in (Ik- ii hook 
(S' ( 1 ion 56 ) 

\ny Tf yistf I hor»l^ may he inspcttid on pa\'ment 
ol a lie in )i ( \i < < dim; one sfullim; (Si i I n ni (i-f ) 

Aii\- nisi I tijin nts iisefi \\i( h i '-yai d to tin- i ei;isti y, 
oil in I sill p am 1 mol ( ”aL;e ol ,i i ’i 11 ish slnp ,u e exempt 
fiom si,imp duty 

SIM 1 * 0 VViNhits. — '\ h( [" I sons wlio ail- l!ic 

<iwm ' I sliiiis 

SHII’OM NhKS * LI \IIII>ITIKS. -(Se<* IvImitation 

OF Shii'ownfr’s hiAiiniiy) • 

snii*i*i;us. -'flic iner-hauls and other j)ersons 
v\[io pl,i. ^;oods on hoard slnps lor the puii>ose of 
an-poi tiition altroad ^ 

SHIPPING ADVICES, —d’ncre are a great numlx*! 
"t {)a])rrs used in the shipping tia<lc wlm h may he 
'lassed under the heading of shipjnng adYices We 
will look at some of them In the first plate, we 
must assume that a fiim of inenhant slnppeis has 
gi\’eij an order to a mannf.K turer that ttic goods 
are rea<ly [latkcd, and that the manuta(turei has 
apjilied lor inaiks, nunif»eis, am) shipping iristiuc- 
tions W'c will lake it that tlie goods arc lor South 
Afiica, and that shipment is desired by (he Natal 
line of steanu-rs Ihe meKliaiil lirm would then 
''end instriu tions woided something like the 
following— 

Manchester . 19.. 

• Messrs John, Zebedee tS- Co 

i,nid forward yo^, goods to the °'‘l’r “/ M‘^srs. 
Bullard, Ktn^ 

14, 5/ Mary Axe, London, h C. 


/•'nr shipment per ss “ LImtata," loading; ttt 
I'j’t India hoik, r>lii.hwaU. marked-- 

xvy rdMi, 

Katal 

i)n no asiounl must other than thi al'ove nuinf-ets 
be u'-ed 

If more air requtttd. apply (o. ia 
AiUtse (I'tistytites of iontdits and value and groj*; 
fi. /.;/,/ of fth h pa, Kay, 

Copies of tnvoue to Manchesttr Ibiih 
,ofy (■> have till trade and tash discounts deduited 
in ink in the same hand or ty peu-ntini:, and must 
al'o state yrtoss ueiyhf and measur, merits of each 
piitKace Invoixes rendered otherwise ;vtil be 
returned, and supfdur held responsible for u»n’ loss 
or pnes lUUseJ b\ dtlay tn (..'us/ows on iMg 

t,> a^-serue of documents 

I he (hder l\'o and Indent No must be shown 
on all invoices, and the iHi'eirri must be aatan 
f-anted by two lettipiairs of oriiftn on the reyuUi 
ft on form, statui;; the mtt i tilue 

I'hase distimily note ,>n invoues. alon^sule the 
total amount, whether ihe yood. art (arruiye for.,'aid, 
tuiiuiye paid, }• O I! , I'r I t> h' ,‘n!y 

If the (atriaiye io p<>rt is fund by th, suppliers, 
the amount of such (arnac,/' >tit<d be stattd at th< 
foot of the int-oitr and eertxfud by flu firm's siyna 
ttire If this IS omitted, ux' shall be tompelled to 
del'll you ittfh duty on the amount of thfl larriafs^c 
fi'hnson, Arthur, <’■ .S.uia 
1 lu- goods having been dniy despatched to tin 
steamer and llie invokes foiwardcd the. same day (<> 
tile merchant(s). Die shipping clerk at Messo, 
jolinson, Arthur, be. Sons would .idvea- M<-ssts 
Ihillard, King <V: Co of the m.uks and numhel■^, 
nundicr of c ases oi jsKk.u;c-s. the . onteiUs m ddail, 
gio.s weiglit, aiuoimt, .tml town of despatcli, and 
wcnild at(a<li a slip to his adync note, guing tlie 
necessary coiisignmi-nt instructions as follows - 
Coyistfin to Johnson, Arthur, Sons. 

Durban. Natal. 

One copy Ihll of Ladtnff direct to consiffnees 
Ctipies of Hill of I adiny and . copies of 
DrctyhC Accounts to <Mr Manchester address 
Messrs IhiJlaid, King, A Co would < 1'.ii the goods 
oiitwaids and pay all do' k diics, and .ilso ,i]I c harge, 
for I an I age on gocxls sent can lago lor \sard, dc biting 
Mf'bsis jolinson. Ailhiir, c% Sons watfi all amounts 
pai'i on tiu ir a< i oiint on the- Ireiglil ,k c otints 

On then [lart, Messrs lliillaid, l^mg, -V Co , as 
the shipownc-rs, would issue- freun time to tunc 
s.iiling lists enang the name of lii<‘ vi ’.^eI, (he lo.iding 
beilli, ami tlie last day for lec'eii’ing 'Hirg’o (loods 
airivmg too late- for shijjiiionl, throiigli delay in 
tiaiisit or bite despatch, would be- wli4t is knowm 
as "shut out" ap'l demunage or w,ii''housing 
cdiarg'es, or icnt iiuuried In onic-i to avcjui all 
unnecessary chargci,, the shipping <leik .it M(ssr> 
Johnson, Aithur. A S<ms woubi disrontinue giving 
instiui tions to suppliers at least two days licfc^ie 
tlie advertised closing date, if he thought it possilile 
that goods forwarded fiom a manufacturing town 
would aiMvc late It may also be possible lha 
< .irgo would .ariivc before the steamei or vessc-l is 
ic-ady to rcieive it Some shipow-ners are very 
parlKuIar .about incuiring any charges on tlim 
a<ccmnt for ch^munage, etc , and insert a clause m 
then sailing lists as fojjc^iws—' 

" All cargo to be consigned to., and 
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notie to lx, lot warded until an alongside date has 
been ii.iiiK d bv them : tailing (.oinpham e, steamer 
will nut lx- us|i<>risibl<. fur any dt nniiiage on w.igons 
und<T load ” In pia-tKe. this notice is often dis- 
regaidtd, but th<‘ < Lunis for demuiiage made by 
the laihvay < oin[».lines are Itccoriiing vciy serious, 
and :u< i igidlv < nton < il b) tin.in. it is neies^ary to 
(all ‘.[i<' lal all< ntion to the matter, aiul to intimate 
111,it, in d( i.mlt uf ( uni})lian< <• with the instiuctions 
Kleiied to. the steamei owneis will deehne any 
Inibiltt) toi any demiiriage, siding rent, oi ware¬ 
housing < li.ii g( s in*, uri ed 

SoiiK tiiii '1 lie do( k. (. ompany will allow goods for 
expoiI {il they aie '^'■nt down to a vessel’s bei th and 
not intended lot immediate shi[jrncnt) to rennun at 
the docks, at tlu‘ ownei’s sole iisk, fur one cah-ndar 
month, lo e of tent,,atl( i whi<,h period the company 
may take same into slore and le-deliver to along- 
sule the \'i ^s( I when she is ready to rex eivc the goods, 
i liai ging the owner of the gofxls for the exti a sci vkos 
pel (urmed at k i t.iin schtdiilcxl rates pins lent (titter 
the one month), pUi', tcdls and wharlage This long 
want Would .ipplv intue ])ai tn iilai ly to sailing 
v( hsels ovei due or late t hi oiigli stress ol wx atlicr or 
anv (din r < ause (Si <* SniPiisr. < iooDs Abroad ) 

Sllll'nMJ BILLS, --lluse aie ot two liinds 

(I) (xiisloms doiuiiunts used in cases wlien 
ditiwb.uk i’) is ilaimed upon ilutiable goods 
tran--lii|)ped eithci foi re-expoitoi foi use on board 
dunng <i voyage , 

(-) l>oiiiinents giving paitnulars of the goo<ls 
tind tlie expottiiig vessel, used chn-llv tor statistical 
purposes 

SlIlPMNfi e.MlDS. -Ihese an <.aids usued l>y 
shi() brokeis to fluii lustomeis, giving paitieulars 
of th<’ ship, or ships, they aie about to load, the 
loading b( rtli, date of dep.utuic, etc 

SHIIM’IN); l>0('r>lKNTS. (Si'c' rKADE, 

Ukc.anisa I ION or , ^ 5 im’i-ist, t.ooos Abroad ) 

• SIIUnMNG AltKOAIL In days Uioi, 

the w.u the woiU in conniitioii with loieign sluji- 
iinTits was somewhat exaeting and uilled toi special 
c.ue, but uow.ul.iys the biisiiuss c)l slui'ping goods 
abio.id is attended with < oiishU lable and 

many dillicuilus whuh l<dt<i aie not likely to 
become liwti oi h ss loiniul.ible loi many a da)' 
Wh.it follows IS di sigimd to assist the leader in 
any emeigiucv Unit mav aiis<- 

Ilow lo Arrl\e at n “ r.O.lL'* Lmght Rate, 1< 

begin at tin- \.iv iHgimung Suppose, loi tin 
pm pose (if lilusi I.»! loii. th.U \oii me .i lbistc»l eoto.i 
mamilacluiM, and th.d \oii aie asgi d liv a buyi i 
in Kmgstoii ((ainaicti) to ipic'cte a price 'oi cni(,.i 
ol a c'll.un l.iml, .iml jiai Ked in a itilam \\.i\, 
fob l.ivtipooi, that me.ins the i oc oa is to b- 
put ll ( e on eo Li d I he I \poi t sjn]) Ml 1 he doi U a' 

1 av el pool 1II ul Ik 1 \M uds, ,i “ ! o b " I'lici is tin 
oiigm.d j'lite o! the goods al Hiist(>|, phis .ill 
chaigi - on tin- t oiisiL'.iuni id np to ami iiuludin'[ 
the time It e .Kln.dlc put into Ihe hold of fhi 
NX ss, ! \\hich to ;aki n .dx o.id 

Now win n I Ik I e ai e I wo Ol mou i out es bi 1 wxx n 
the pi.icI ol iiMnn'.n I 111 e .cml t he ])oi t c)l shipm* nt 
as in the Vise ol I'riidol and Liveipool, hetw<xn 
which plat I s I Ik u .u . both i .ul and w.ct ei cai nej v 
one should, win n "iiioi mg .v pi u e lot .t < omnx'ilif c, 
at le.isi h.ive line it;';,.,,] the lota! Cost by tin 
inc>'t e\]i< imive ioiii« bi (.uise win n the jpaids .ue 
rc .idv t o go toi w.M d t Ik (In .1]''i lonletii.u not lie 
Open, Ol it ('|«( p, not av.Lil.abh'.d the iiioim id . nnd 
U\en. if the i.de Inm b'xn b.ised intuelc' on tin 
cheapei loute, .uul wdlunit .\u\ < onsidcratK' u'(> l 
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the alternative route, it may ha^ipcn that the 
profit on the transaction will be ml. Such a 
contingency must be lorcscen and apjirociated, 
(Specially in lioubloiis days when conditions alter 
til qm rdl) 

i'or (X.iiiiple. To arrive at the total cost pet 
ton net for putting cocoa liee on board the i xport 
sliip at Liveipool liy the watii loutt—ic, by 
sending the goods tioiii Biistol to Liveipool by a 
eoaslwise camel—you must add togillfi the 
various chaiges m this way-- 

l\i ton. 
s d 

Hiistol liauling {i ^ . carting the 
goods fiom the t.ictoiy to Uu 
co.lstwise sle.imel) . . .46 

Bi 1 st ol dm s . ' 4 r 

'shipj>ing I ^ 

hi.ight . 6 

Dehviiy to .li.oiKi ,d In<ipor,l 7 6 

49 0 


I5e Careful ul the 'rare. I his ."c-- \<'M ,i to‘al 
of 49s jier ton, Inil what )ou h.ive .ilways to 
b. .11 \ i 1 \ ( ai el nil V m mm-1 (loi l Ik point is some- 
timis ov el looki d) IS this tlitit m tin < Imrge pi i 
toil which >()u will h.ivx to p.iy on the 
ot the ( onsignnK'ut, ‘-i.) th.d to get at the .uUi.il 
lost pci ton net yiui must know what the tare is , 
tb.it IS to s.iv, v>n must know what will be the 
wi ight of till ],ackagis ami pai King to lx- ustxl 
lot I he pi otic lion Cd the goo. K—and add to t he total 
aiiivixl at in the guimK-x shown above the cost 
ol covKiing tills .idddiomd wxxght. nckoiied, of 
ionise, ,it the late jiei Ion so estim.itid 'lliiis, 
.issuming thi weight ol tlie p.u k.igi s and yiackmg 
of a ton of locoa to he lOcwt , to arrive at the 
. ost of i onv'-)ance oi 1 lu* commodity itself you 
would iiKii.i'i \ rim i.ite b\ .‘>0 p. i nnt , which in 
the foregoing instanee wxmld be 24s 6<1 , in.iking 
.1 lug total of 73s 6d , or plus the I.iviipool out- 


w.irds dms, wlni ii me ch.iigtd 
ol the goo.ls, 7.'ss 4(1 

on th 

c m I 

Weight 

1 hus 


I'er t on 




d 

As alieady estimated 


4d 

0 

i’lus tare 10 cwd at 


24 

6 



73 

(s 

1‘lus Li\iipo(iI dms <d 1/1 .ind 



7-S T, 


1 

10 



78 

4 

1 o ai 1 ive al tlu total c ost 1 

bv 11. 

1 ad. 

II .d i\e 

[lail) loule \x)u nuisl juixicd in 

pill i^elc 11 

K '-.IIIU 

wav, adding togellui 11k dilli 

1- Id 

ih.Mg- 

■', and 

then mcK.isK the total so atiiv-. 

-1 .0 

1 a .1 

piopoi 

iion.de Slim loi t]u' c.image cd 

the 1 

S'uk.K 

X s ami 

] i.icking, Hills — 


Pel 

Ion 



s 

d 

Kail cluvige, Bnslol to Tivi 

1 ])ool 

.so 

7 

1 telivei y to si earner 


7 

6 



,ss 

1 

I'ins laic (sac) 10 r\\1 .d d8 

• bi 

2d 

0 

Plus Taveipcxd outwai-t dm 


1 

10 



8S 

11 
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How to Arrive at a “ C.I.F.” Freight Kale. Sup 

pose, on the utliei hajni. jou ate asked to quote 
A “cil " j'lict*. or as il is honictniics wiitten 
" cit ” anti jirimoiinccd ;>if ”—<i j'ricc, that to 
'-.i), to co%<i iIk- cost ol llif tlic insuianco 

oj them I'll routr, .iiul ilu luii^lil (oi ''hippuiK 
corit|).in\'s cluii^c lor t.on\e'\iii^ ihfin to tlic poit 
ol tliMluirgi' ahrotul)—in otlni uoid.s, suppost- jou 
,iro ask, d to (inotc a piict- to iiuJiidc c\oi\thiii^; 
up to4hi- mill' ‘lu* goc-Kis ,ir(' lUhvcrt'd aJon^,si,l( 

I h • <[uav m Iviii'-tston You li.ivc t a Ikav to pi t 
at \t.ui ‘'lol.” j.iicr , so that all ecu heivc to 
do is to adtl to that piict thf slnppjnp coinjsiin’s 
luiplit iaU‘ Hills - 

5 d 


Du- ( os' 

t o Liv- I j)Oo 

1 p.l I 

ail, .L> 


JX I . \ 

ample N 

(< d 

,d)o\ 

, (less 


Die t 

.U< .is 

Du 

I lU 

^t h( 


I- < ko' 

'll ein 1 

lu 1 

1 

--Im.wu 


lx [l l\k j 





3S 1 

I'd rmht I 

a’- (>(K 

plus 

■ 20 


72 i) 






130 1 

I'lus tan 

10 cut 


130/1 


<xS 0 






UI5 1 

llu-i. .o- 

-.111.', . 

h,Li; 

.I' 0. 

:di 

■ , ' . lo 

. lUMli -i sill. ill c h.u 

P< ^ 

tol p 

.issinp 

Du C-iisto 


'iitiy, loi thr lulls of I.itlini;, etc - hiil as tlico 
.ut iii.Ki.' on 1 .nil t oiisipium at and not on fin 
toiuiai.',f iht \ oI)\a»ijsIy c.innot bi‘ inc'liulnd m flu 
.vl'ovt- < .dculal Kta 

) a til'- loi 1 ptiinp cxaiiiplt s wn liavc assnnind tliaf 
tin slii],[., I IS a Ihistol inauutactlani, and In- 
woiiM in all piobal)iiity Ivuow fin- lot al latts loi 
taitiDp (oi “ liaiiliiip ") m iliat (i(\ Dm " ]histoI 
Dims " hn could asct 1 1ain (i oin 11nr tjo< k company’s 
ant lioi isi, I nniijt', and t Im *'ha! p< s Un “ ship|tiap " 
and cost of (onvtvancc fitmi linstol to I.i\'<ipoo) 
C'Mstwisc Dm '‘tKiplit” latn, that is-could lx 
pot II oin t he t o.isi wise (.trials lima'snivel? , as Jiilst 
lh(‘ rail late IS ol)|.iia.ilitn fioni the r.nUsay coinpanv 
Sinnl.ulv, till' -lti])pinp loinp.inv who will ton\(\ 
Um poods lioiti Livnipool ahioad will (|uoln a 
ff'1, hi late on ic([iks!, and specify (if latcssaiv) 
111.' (I, 'U'e lot hills (■>! Jtt.hiip and aiiv oflmi si ivici 
dt-'iri lo 1>,' iindiT(d m c<tiu,tclK>a witli a 
shipnnnt Ihit mom c-l this latei • 

Arruiiiclmf Ihe DIspaloh af tho ShIpmonI, Wd 
\vil[ .I'-siinn (li.it \our limit r loi the sujtpl} ol 
^lon ol coeoa to .X hu\ei KiiU’ston (JamaKJi) 
h.is sn( iir, r| ^ on tin' t.n dnr, and 1 h>a( von have now 
to aii.inpt foi its s)it|manf to that jxtrl wilh llie 

lefisl piisslhl, t]; l,u d'lm will fiisf ,,1 a|l (Ollslllt 

the “ W< t )<Iy hhippinp list " to lind out wlial 
s.iilinps tlmm are m ilm near liilnre to Kinpslon, 
riml then \<'U will wii1( lo tin s)iip|)inp aptiils, 
w'h‘>s( nanii vtm will s* e rncordtx! flare, and ask 
1 lial the Ufjt'isite space he ris.tved foi \on in 
tliaf ]>ai t iciil.ii V''ss( 1 It IS as will—e-jteciallv in 
these (la)'s winii advnrtiseil '•'ailnu;s an so likely 
to I'e caiuelKd or altered one w.iv oi Ihe oilier, 
put liack Ol loiwaitl-lo ask tin xhippinp apents, 
whiMi wiifiiuc to (t)ntirm that the m xt " oppor¬ 
tunity ■' (wincli is what a sailinp, in shippmp 
circles is l.iiiiijtai I\ t el ined) Is the " s s so ,uul so " 
ntitified in tin- “ Wd < kl\ Sailmp I i--t ” 1 o he ieavinp 
T-iviipool (oi w]iat(\<'i ]iOit it may he tiom whicli 
It is proj>osed to ship the poods) on the dat(‘ piven 
therein Vtni s)ioiild en([uire at (he same time 
wliere {% e, m what dock) the v(ssel is loadmp, 


and—if you do not alieady know this—to what 
station and whail the poods slioiild be cousipimd ; 
also what IS the “ closinp *’ date— that is, the latest 
date on winch the vessel will uieive cai po—as 
out w,u d lioiind \’ess( Is invarlahlv i lose t h< ir h.iltlich 
a (lav or so heiom tiny .ictiially h'ave the j'Oit 
Ami wlmn wiitinp lo the shij>peis jou must 
ohsu'uslv btate wind the coiisipnment \ou wish 
to ship eonsisis ot, wlicle it is distined !t,i, Jiow 
It Is—Ol will h( - paek(d, wliat is (lie weipht and 
im asmeinent ot ea( h paekape, how Dm poods aie 
to he loi w.nded, if. “ t o h ” ol ” c i i " and (this 
Is a \( I \’ imjioifant pond) veiilv - it Dm /;oods aie 
sul'ieLt ic an\ 1 esi I ji t ions Ol on Die “ I’l oliihited 
List ’’ ilnd you ha\ t a^iplud loi ami lia\ i secured 
a (./o\ el 11 meat In.< ime lor f li< ii expoi t.d ion alu orul, 
loi wdliotil this lallii, It Dm,poods .ile oil the 
piohil'tied list, tlie sjupment cannot under any 
( II, tin ■-1 .1 rx es i 1 OT w ,11 d 

\\ h< n l■]^l\l^L;, ttie shipper-, will forward yon 
an ■■ \d\ue Note" (see ins( t spei tnieii) for 
llie siipi'K ol (sseiitial details, and this yiui sliould 
.It oiK'' j.io(e<d fo fill in ami return to them, 
as l,v lin .mi ol Diis i ii Ion i i.il n h i tin \ ai< <ihle to 
[>i<)(.id in the m.dliM on \oiii heh.dl. lias 
dix.iitiMiii isnalh s( It I \|)laii.iiOl ,. huf soim,'notes 
111 coiim (t um wit h I Im 1 11 ms im 1 m 1< d t hei eon will 
hi }.’,i\ « n lat <1 on 

Miikc Sure ill Yiiiir TrunsK. V.mi n. \l i,-isk ii. 
to make Sill e ot \(Yni liansil Dial is 1 o say, il your 
pood.s .lie to po to I, 1 \( ipool Ity Kulw.lV VOll lllllst 
pi\e due nolle-- to the i.iiiwav (omp.vny that you 
li.ivi Du- coiisipnment to loiw.ud, so that lhi\- 
mav m.ike .ii laiip'-mc-ids Ku its c-mv-A.ince In 
oidinaiA’ times, id (oiir.si', Idtie or no difhcnltv is 
lilo Iv to .iiis<- in Dlls connection, luiL if \-oii ha\-e 
it til) Dit' l.isf Diinp helore you ac([iiaiid the iailwa\' 
company that you have tialfic toi Liverpool (oi 
I.oufioii Ol .ciiv oDmi ot Dm (huf ports), yon may 
(n.iv, you piohahly will) find Di.d Dicie is ;in* 
eiiihaipo on It and-' you will miss yoiii sailinp 
Ihit It you (oiisiiit Die railway ccuiip.inv early it 
is possible that hv pre-ai ranpeinent—t ,spt claJly js 
Diis llie ( asi wiDi ‘-Inpntent s ol oim Ion and upwards 
--llu li.dlic will lx “ .uiDioiisi tl." that is, allowed 
to po loi wartl tor slujmu id by Du- intt luled v«'ssel 
Yon cannot lx too caiefiil in makinp yonr arianpe- 
luents w-‘ll aluad and v-iy tnlly mid pririsidy. 
lor Du- ( omiitions alLi i frequently, and nnJe's you 
do I x< icis'- f<M( uplit it may he riianv I'ays—mid 
p(‘rh ips \vi (ks l-etorr \our jiaic-| is a(((ttcd 
.Ms(j, sometiim'. the (oudilions oht.iininp at- the 
do( ks .ire thos(‘ of a< uti- ronpc-slmn, and tins in,tk<-s 
It imperative for Hie r.iilw.iy (ompaim-s to foihul 
li allic. I - > 1X -.lilt toi w .11 (1 uiii( ss .Lul Jto. I- I d 

How to Pack for Alinmil. H k ai''*s()m(. nof«-s 
on pa( km;; w Im ti u ill he us- ful .is a pern lal guide 
(i-xids ml-iidMl for (onv'-yance hv*s(a rnttsf 
n.diiially lie lar uioie s- (•utely p.icki-il D an if th< v 
wi-i'- meti Iv pomp Irom one pl.u e to miolher l-y 
r.uKcav 'Dills, dty poods .md por^.ls of Ihal kind 
shouifi lx p.ackr-d in oil-pajx-i-lined cases, and 
unde I Ol din.ii y c iicumstanc s t fils IS quit e suflmieid 
to ]>ioie(t them liom daniape by -..tit water or 
risks of this desi riptjoii . hid foi siicli t’<) 0 (ls cs 
arfjfieial IraDu-rs, pummed J.'dxds, -liver pl.afi , 
valuable furs, and articles of Diis class fin-Iincd 
cases must Irf list (], lx mp solchr-d ('own and thus 
inad< - ah' oliitely w;d er f u'lif Arul cas- -. ( oiitairim 
v.vltiahli poods musl ahx) l)e wir-(1 and s< all (1, with 
lead s( ,ils, m aci ord.'inre with Dm r-(pijreim nls 
of Du st>amship c (xu p.'ii.y wluie llu- jiackapi s 
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IU:SIM>^ MAX’S liXCYCLOPAEDIA 


[SHI 


iir<- t< ‘^ih li KuD-h a^- kuJ gJr>VL-s, wliuh 

spot ainl <1< icrioi.it*. coiisid* rai;!)' jf an\ jikusI uic 
It 111 I h'' (. a-r, III list 1 1' ji.a kcd si jiai.it i iv, .uid tlu' 
|>,n k.ig' III whuli t h'V .lie j>Jai oil ni.id'' not only 
w.it- I tii;lil, I'lit .m t jght also 

(/la-'S and clnna shouM Ini jiat krd in straw in 
liair'ls or < .isUt, .is fli«\ ..iiry licttii that \\ay , 
uIhItL hiL^Iis Ijoidd 1 >< jia< kni in iratis, \Mth 
liandl' . .ml oiitTl.uidiipt ti.iluii-. «..t tiic kind 
iiiiiovid and tiiil on to the l.odv of fin.- tnacluno, 
so that t)i.- wholi •tor', juil inia-.iiii‘ inoic than is 
.i!)'-(jlul I IV n* I • ss.u y 

Witli iigird to inotoi cars and bulky tilings of 
Halt kind, lino- .iir .4 sjm ual Jcatutc .lllogellirr, 
.Old involvi tin- biuliiing uj> ol the case aiound the 
< .11 In tin- packing ot thrsc- K'cat care should In^ 
l.ikrn to liavi tin w< igld j-ioperly and cvi-nly 
(list I dmt < d in the casi , and 1 In - car made iininovablc 
insid' the case, so that wd-* 11 it is slung it cannot 

shitt 

I'ai.kin:' goods for shijuiient aliioad and “ sijuai- 
ing ■' them so ihat there is no w.iste of sjiace in the 
jiai k.ag. is, .IS .1 imifter ot f.u t. .in ait in itsi If, an.I 
It is usual with veiy many houses who know the 
value ot sj.aie to imidoy .1 skilled jsickei or liim 
c.f packers to pack (luar goods; they liave sjieiial 
j.Iants lor the pmpose One r.omlon fitni, for 
instance, have sjxai.il maihineiv joi sinking tin- 
.III out ol liiidmed cases betoie soldeiing tin in 
down, thus removing .inv tliance of damag. eu 
route. .Old thiy have also piess packing maeliines 
wlieteby bah s ot tIuH in.iy lie bnill up on the lloor, 
scjueezi-d into sjxaihed si/.-s, coviied with c.uiv.is 
wiappers, then bound with In'Oi) iron bands, and so 
made jH‘ifeilIy secnieand eas\ to handle, ami the 
cod ol coiiv.'s.im e I. onsidi-iably reduced 

If Von art' on Iht* Spot. Ihus lai it has been 
assuimsl th.at the sinpj'ci - Hu- inamif.icturer—has 
no rsiablisluueiit ol his own .it 1 lu- poi t o! shipni* nt 
<ind I lull ill coiisenuence he luis h.id to engagi- .1 
shijiping .igeiit ,it that jxii t to t iTect his sliijinieiits 
Id him If. however, the slilpjiei h.is his own 
pl.u e of businiss 01 a luainh oJIn.' at llie jn.it of 
shipim nt he would n.din.illv wis|i tn ,|(> his woi [<, 
i oniplcting .dl tlie foi malitn s and i arr\ ing thimigh 
till- whole transaction himsilt ins(»ad of i m- 
jiloying someone else to do it f.»r linn -M this 
point, Hu lidoie. we will tail tli. jiioi.rdun whuh 
would have to be lollowed in mu h .1 casi 

H.ivmg \our goods aheadv on the spot, tliat is 
.\l tlv jioit ot sliipmeid, by 11 ason edhii ot Hie 
l.ict th.il vour taitoiy is Ihne m th.it beiny; I'K,- 
whole you h.ive taken .ill Hie luiessaiy sti-j.s 
{>ievious|y di-lme.i to g(‘t Hieni Hu-k-. p b.conies 
youi own business to eltect Hie shipment I’.etiig 
on tlu- sjiof you aie not iimlei the necessity of 
willing to dilh-ieiit shippnu; coiiij'.uiies to find out 
wh.it ate taeii f.uililies. thesi- lolk i an lx- seen 
j»er..onailv, Ireiglit sjxue booked with Hiem bv tin- 
most prompt and lonvetiient stianui, and \oni 
rate of fr.-igliL ago • d ujHm 

Mftko (hit a Shipplnfi: Naft'. Von will then make 
out vour shipjitug note foi the goods In jiiinuple 
you can—it \ on ehoox- -make out a shipping note 
ol vour own, but in piaciice tlu- shi]>piug comjiauies 
j)iovule liee of (Hiai ge then own indiv idual shipping 
notes whuh Hu \ h.ive ]>re|)aied, some with punted 
vomlitions setting out Hieir li.ibilities and Ireedom 
trom liabilities, and they iisnalK insist on shijipers 
using Hu'se notes 

With in.itiv shi]>ping conijianics it is necessary 
to jiresent tlie sliij)piug mite at Hieir oflice to be 


inditilled by them Ub au nibtruclion to the whar- 
lingei to nceive, guaranteeing th.at the bpace is 
booked and that it tlietcfore is in order to deliver 
the goods, and it is always wisest to gel the shijijiing 
note so initialled btloie the goods aie sent to tin 
dock, otherwise tlie goods may be relused by tip- 
w'h.ufinger 01 your c.arts may be li(‘Id iij) and 
delayed, ta-sulimg in extia callage charges, ioi 
whicli yon liave not jirovulid 

Having got your shijijung luP-' mitiallwd and 

s. itisfied )<)urself by eiKpiiiy that tin.- shij)[)iiig 
eomp.in) are actually receiving goods mi the <juay, 
vvhetlur Hie sHaiiier is .'ulually at Hu- biith (»r 
not, .'isstiming th.it you liave not voiii ovsn c.irts 
\ou iiistiuct some caiter whom \<ni < ng.igc to do 
this class of work to collect Hk' goods’lioin the 
i.ulw.iy 01 f.ictoiv, or from wliat.vei licjxit tlie> 
.lie ivmg at. and to deliver them to the loading 
sh. .1 

I'oi this j)uij)(>-.e you must give linn Hie railway 
.idvic<* note, oi delivery oolei on yom woiks 01 
dep(»l. by virtue ol winch docuiin nt Hn cailer can 
ol't,un jjossession of the goo<ls. aHo tin- slujijiing 
note pi. viouslv K loin <i to, so tliat Hu- cattm may 
know (xaetly to winch slu d and to which dock 
he h.is to j.roc.,',I m oid. t to d<li\<i Hu goods 

Obtain a Keceipf. 1 he wliaifmg. i at the dock, 
t liat is till' Si IV. lilt of Hu. sin PI ling <. oin ji.'inv who is 
i esj)onsibIe loi the I eci i\ mg, c lu t Iving .'uid ri cording, 
and (V. ulually lo.uling into Hn- sHam. t ot all 
goods s« nt denvu lor ^Injmnrit, will, alt.-i he h.is 

t. ikeii his i.ccnds and nirumd one half ol tlu' 
slniijung nofe, gu ,■ l,.u k to Hie ( ai tei Hie dujdu <ite 
h.ill of Hn- shipping note dulv digued us an 
ickiiowl. dgment ofi.K-ipt of the goo.b. 

ll Hie gootls ;ue siH h as have to jiav height on 
.4 iiu-asm.Munt basis, ;/• , at sti much pei ion ol 
40 cubic leet, Hn wliailmgei will li.ive the goods 
me.isme.l \i]> and tin- actual mea-'iiri meiits inserted 
<'iHu-r on the lei'ij.t oi on a sip,n.it<- shj) Joi 

dehV( IV to the shipjH 1 

How and AVIiore (o Obtiu'n an llxport l.iccncp, 

-'If Hie goods ai r '.nbj( i I t o (.c w . i p-in [p j.rolnbi- 
tioii (.I expoit p .tors not le.ai) HnP Uinlei no 
ciK imislam,. s in,i\ tln\ be shipp< d, Imi t hat Hu y 
must not Im shipp.d unh and until .i liciiie 
to .lo so lias tiisl lx.n oliiant'd tioia Hn- Inij-oil 
and l-'xpoH Lie-using 's, Hoaid ol liade, 

( ai I l-'h- . 'I.n e. W e .1 I) 11 list I 1, W W' Id 111 US ol 
apphiation loi tins, lu ( nc -.u c ol u a inal'l. limn 
tin- hxal V uslmns Ikiitse | his ajipli.ation sho'ih) 
be sent to tin- at Ml < ss, tall .1 am I in .ibotit s. \ i o 
ti'U il.LVs, ])io\uling Hu- (loveinm.iil h.ive nc) 
ol>)ection to Hu- exjxiil, v ou will leimve yotii 
!i. eiK e ^ 

('lIHfoins KonnulllioH. Ihe export ol all lutiis^.l 
goods 11 nisi be " })i e-en 1 < 11 <1 " at I In ( list om I (misf 
that Is to s.i\, HiiP, as dist m-pn-.fn-tl horn unie 
sliiel.-il goods Hn eiiliv ol whteb at Hn- ('ust.-iu, 

I louse mav bf . t!r( t ed ah I I Hn -U acu l ha . -.nil t|, 
jnolnbpttl goods mud be eid.iid Ixlon- lx mg 
sent to Hn- dot k, ami Hn- shipping Hill diih sjgmil 
bv the ( ustoin lloiise at poi I ol slnpim-nl .is 
indicating that tliev have hatl j.itseipe.i to them 
the mcessaiy Itceme, must be m tin hands of tlu- 
Customs fvxamiiiei at tin- doMc Ig-loie tin- jtrolnh- 
ite.l goods in .jin stu.n v\i)l be acci-j.led on Hu quay. 

In Hu- c.i-^e of goods the exj'iTt ot which i-s mSt 
proliiliPed, .Us s 1 a 1 c-'l, the- (iPiv at Hu- Customs 
may b«- made aiiv'^ lime up to wPIpn sgx .lays of the 
.utual clear.ince ol the ste.mni, and P the goods 
in (pn-stion are not suliiect to Excut- Duty they 
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No Caifo received on the Quay aft«r 6 pjn., except on cloeing nighti 
FREDERICK LEYLAND & COMPANY, LIMITED, 

WEST INDIA AND PACIFIC DESTINATIONS 

UUDOM livm lODTH HDI OAltAOA DOCK Mo. 1 BBAMCB 


No. Liverpool,. 

RECEIVED from . for shipmtnt 

on board the steamer. . for . 

subject to the following terms, namely— 


Tlint the conditions expressed in the biils of Ladmif. stteclally printed for the Con^ny, are those a<reed to between tlie Shipper 
and tbe Company, upon which the Goods herein specuied are received by the C^pany, ami are to apply to thie Receipt as 
li set out at leni^ib upon it. Tbr Goods while wuitliii; Shipment whether on the quay, in iighter or elseirbsre. are at the risk 
oi the.Shipper in respect of ail loss, damage or injury of whatever nature and however causi^. Tbe Company to have liberty 
to convey tbe Goods in Liehtera alongside stfamer woen lying in the Mersey at ship's expenae but Shippers r^. The l^ipper 
further agrees to complete tw necessary consular documents in time lor tbe Steamer's clearance, failing which, tbe Company are 
to be at liberty to clear without them, and land the Goods at another port li necessary; all ioesea and expenses iocurmi 
thereby to be Wne hy tbe Shipper, 'fhe Company will not be respon iUe for silk goo<b. spade Jewellery, plate, watches, 
stones or metob or other valuable or hazardous articles, unless Uk contents are so described in the tUppiiig note, and freighta 
spetiafly agreed fur at the ofhee. • 

DAJIOEROUB OOODI.—G<x>ds of a dangerous nature can only be taken under a special agreement, aruf parties shlppiQi any 
such Goods without such agreement will be held liable for oil consequences arising therefrom. Spedal sttmtioo is ihreeiod to 
tbe 446th Section of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1S94. 

All Qoodi mutt ban the Pott ot Dottliuitioii dittiaoUy muktd nra them, by Um Sbipiwn, la tetter) ot not iMi tbu 
two inebu In lenftb, or tbe Company at* tree trom all retponttbUlty ai to oottaoi dellmy. 


WHARFINGER, 

This receipt to be sent to the Company's Ofice with the Bills of Lading, and Goods jgr one Port only to be entered on il. 

WEICIHT AND OONTENTB UNKNOWN. 


(Itsq bet-pp tmanitm 






Mar^and I J^nal DwUnaUon Number of Description of Dksciiiption anp Total Quartity Country w|m«k» Good* 
Numbers Goods. Packages. Padcages. op Goons. ^signed when Value. 

* 1 ^ I iinnwr#iri. 





[SHI 


th' U rxiHiiencc, 
cxttnt.und tluis 
Qee t lir iU'C<*ssjJ y 

cn(t( avouiinR to 
ri>k‘> whuli i 1 k‘ 
jli i ouMdcJut ion 

Ulv atui 

I'V till* 
an lu- pmi Iui'm d 

>vhitii in <>i dt I 
ws i!iii-'t lit ill a 
uaih' 1 .ilv< u out 
CC('tdMi)4 lo tin* 
S, lilt \ liiUvl 1 >. 

nd .i< I oinp.uiK tl 
rcl.iiu't' willi llic 
vnil aKo .u (iMii- 

whit li lat 1 1 I I hr 
:auM‘ ih'V uill 
ag. it <!ot miirnl 
Iho \ih.iiI'iiiK' Is’ 
ides 

shippi I's naiiir, 
111 iiiailv, iind 
;ht oi tin .om r- 
; Ol ! I ( ij Jit and 
' j'ait! niirl lx- 

t to hr a Ihmdl 
l lol Cit;!! hiiyi 1 . 

tl < t ol I'UMIIC • v 

>« I oiiii III’, awai <■ 

3 of Hir Kood't 
• mat 11 I lot \ oil 
\\]u( li is tmi.lr 
out Mir hill ot 

lit mIiO Is \ Ulll 

X’liij.; \ oil! (i\\ 11 

( I 

. iiia\’ iiol hr 
now who IS tlir 
rioir usual to 
ill ol ladiiij; lo 
I hv thr simp|(‘ 

I oi Iadm>.', it 
li st mat Ion ml o 

nd lod^Dirnl ol 

enow liv tlum 
•i>ds m <|u«’s 1 ioii 
■aim I I hry w ill 
Ol suiirmh r to 
hi dnr on tin' 
nrd.* ]K)ss( ssicm 
p' r 1 ( p.al <lot 11- 
gooiljS. aiul this 
u n hv flrllVi 1 \' 
tiiiiit lori can hr 

rrhat< s • Mir 
tompaiijrs m 
rovidin^^ foi a 
, to hr pianird 
c<'s It in ccssai y 
cools ol all his 
tin tiinr arrives 

- —|.^V4« uo y,mu iiiB ucint tioli- a^’.ailisl llir sluj'ping 

fcctly reasonable m principle, hut, unfortunately coiiqiaiiv and collect llic amount Miat is due to 
(or tho shipper, shipping compamr. have contniuod him. If the rate on a-I'lirliculai consignmi nt is 
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_on hoard 

- - — - now tying in LONDON, the 

bed in the margin of tln.s IJiH of L.iding lo ho oonvoyed .ind 

_ 0 , l„.s ,n their 

___ 

hereiu exprosseij 

IflK-iiy. briorf or itti«r luu.'-r.liua Knv.mii the port 
, out ol, or tn** fuutc lo tlio said iKirt oi ilbcliarBC) once or oftenpr. lu guy order, 

^ver. and flti emh porte, pl.irei and iwllIriaR rhall be dccinod lurludrrt within Uif 
iten Of Ptiiitpd and wht;thcr dcHciliitlve ef ihr No)«ee or olhof»i^« aIv. tc havf 
)w^ aud to vmel, „ all titu.iUons. cveo if nurh be an ordinary a<t of U^wogo 
1 of her cnpiain or ortb-nd by the Owners. lt>rIud)D« also In thh authority liberty to 
/Qdlng snail (ostIniio t'> Hfiji.v aliboUKh the vcHh« I n.ay have dcvmti d Iron ilu- rrinir**** 

< Ol law t.o On* rrntervr* » - i - 


<>5--f*435) 






SHIi 


AND DICTIONARY Of^C(fflfMERCE 


[SHI 


would be declared on specially apj>roved forma 
(oljtainable from ino^t ct)mmeicial .sl.itionois) m 
wluch the provision is made for declaring— 

Origin ot gocxls (lintibli or foreign). 

Port ot shi|nmrit 
Date of shii»rncnt. 

, Name ol ste.iiiu r. 

)>.'SCNpllon OI J'iX)ds 
Weight ;ui<l f O l>> value. 

Final <l''st mat ion ol good-’. 

• 

In conjuiK t ion with tlic <nliv of the gon,]s at 
(he Caislom lU»usc ilic liailmui l*\-l.i\ss ot most 
jioits make it m ce^sarv hji a M>imuhat ^imil.ir 
uitry to !)'• made to tiie liaihom auilniiities, ami 
wh'ie 111-' l'\--law'- im|>0''- a liMil -.(he.luie of 

haihonr dm-s and chaiges tin letmiis s)i((ui<l be 
made and tlic sai<l thirge- paid imimdi.dely afli'r 
shipim nt 

l-'or simplicif y m olfn '• i mii me it i^ ll^1lalI^' lound 
mo a ‘-al I'-t.Ae'Ol V to di.ihaige hot!) the loligoliig 
a[)plicat ions with th-' (aiUoiiis loi inalit n-s and the 
pavment of tlm me's^aiv dues to the liaihour 
anllionties at the same time (See aKo Cosioms 
Im»km \i.i iihs ) 

■ low to Prepare anil I.odgu Hills ot Lnillng. 

II avmg d'liViOil \oiir goods to thi' do(k .iiid 
olitamed a ricujit horn the whailmg-n m 1 Id‘ 
manu'-i d'■'Ciibecl, von Ii.ive uc \l to piejiare (lie 
bills of lading 

\s in tlie case of slnppmg nofrv, so ,tlso m tlie 
cas<- o! bil's of lading, (In' <]ill<'unt shiiiping 
coiii|>aiii's ,dmo''( imsu laMv li.iv* I Iv ir own spi (lal 
l.um. Oiigmallv. a bill ol lading w.xs a (ompai- 
siinpie (hxnmenf Iramed. as m its ess( m <• 
It .dwavs must be, to j.rovide a*|troj-ier ,in<i d 
ackiiowlolejn-III bv the snipping eoinjcuiy of the 
I'ceipt ot the goo'ls enltii't.<l to Ihini fcir safe 
carnage and embodying :in urnln taking on lh<‘ 
part of tlu' sliipping companv to carry tin goods 
to a sp( c;tied ih st mat ion, I Inn e to <]' hver (liem m 
I it'- same good order and condit ion as wlien received 
a' t'ort ol sliijmiMit , spicif\mg aK(» wlielh'T tljr 
liiiglit is paid at |Knl of shipmint, m \\)iicli case 
tie* consignee at destination ol)!,oi,s fiee dein'ery, 
or wlmtln I 1 h<- (reiglil is to lie paid at d' simaiion, 
m whirh ease the coasigm-e must |>av ft( iglil lieforr' 
le e; i -n t 1 he goods 

Ass .mng that the goods have been 'told on c i f. 
teiin'^ naliiially you would pay youj;. Irright at 
poi ( of slnpment, arid as a m.iHer of fact, iiiosf 
shimnents fiom the lfnd<‘d Kingdom aliroad 
jii^ni'' foi ]>avment ot freigljt in advtincc Ihne 
we may mention, ho\V(“V“i, th.at on liomewaid 
sln|)ments it ftiqmmlly hapjiens that shippers 
altfoad semi goods lorw.ird witli fn ighl to be p.iid 
at destmalroii. that is m the United Kingdom, 
ami if sm'h goods hav'- bm n soli! c i f London, 
Liverpool, or other UK ]V)rt, the fon ign s<-)ler 
\voii!(i meet his obligation l»v allowing from Ins 
invoice pnee a <|e(In(-lion < qua! to the amount of 
Ihe freight which tin* English r i I buyer will, 
according to Ihe bill of larling, have In ]>ay before 
h(“ can ot)lam his goods 

Shipping com {■'allies have always mclmhsl on 1 h<‘ir 
bills of lading certain conditions which qualify 
their ol'hgations nmlcr the gimcr.il IcNt of llie 
bill of lariing and wlncli f\'C< j>t them altogetlier 
or* under S{)('cificd circumstances from ccitain 
liahililies winch are jiarl iculansed This is per¬ 
fectly reasorialilc in pnncijde, but, unfortunately 
for the shij'pcr, srtqtping conijianics have continued 


to nitioiiiice new clauses, base*! on tln ii i-xinnience, 
fieemg them loagreaterand gieatci extrmt, and thuH 
iiiqiosiiig upon t he shi}>{Hn vn consignee 11m m cessii y 
ol taking ceiiaiu iisks Inmsell, oi end’siv ouiing to 
get SO'IJI body ( Jse tO .iccej'1 the I isUs wlikll tin* 
shipping Lonqianv excej'ts, loi winch coiisideiai ion 
hr* has, ol coinse, to {'tiy. 

'Ihe bill Ol Jacling lutnis ati nsnallv {•nided and 
S-,)'d to the I'ub'ic b\ siatioiieis .ipjHiinted by the 
re 'ji< cti\ e hipping < onip.mu ami can be {>ntell.ea d 
boili plain . 01-1 ali>.i<l\ slamjud 

Ha\ ing lilli d u]' the bills oi [.uling, winch in or del 
tocompiv witli Liilisli l<i\enm laws must Ixai a 
sixjKiiiiv si.itujt. and wlncli .vie usn.ilh laK'ii out 
in eilht ‘1 dnplical** ol liq*ti(.ile. .uiotding to tlie 
cns| oiiit 1 's OI ItanKini; 11 qnn i rm iil s, t Ik c ninsl br 

lodig d with the ■’liij'pmg (<'IIIpan\ and :u ( iJinjiaim d 
bv t wv) Ol I In er pi. on <. opn s in .u v <m dam e with the 
sln]'i>mg c oinj'aiu''s i < qnm inenf s| .oi.i .dso at c (Uii- 

jsuued t>y tile w li.u Inup t 's i la < ipl, w Im li I.U i« i t li*' 
shi|>|iing coiM]>,oiv will ot.oii, b'C.uisc liny will 
give von, m ihi- stgm d bill of J.iding, a docninuit 
wliu'h ai c. jit s the same It.d'ilil as tlie wh.vifingt is' 
r< c eipt S .III<1 a gl eat di .ll llioi e !i. sid( S 

1 11 lilling, n| 1 1 In t'ills ol l.idim’. 11n sgippm's n.ann', 
consigmo, tin ^liipjiing in.oK. {x.ii ni.iiK, ami 
iiii'iiIki ol <aMs, tl,, voiilMils. \v,i:'|.| ni nnasiiK- 
meni iinrd b- diown, .iKo tlie i.ne ol tuii'ht .iml 
tin .Lctu.d .inioiinl o! hcii'Iit to la ]'.il<! mini be 
(Mil. iil.it rd .Old nisei I ( d 

11 I In- Iniv. i ol the goods liappi ns 1 o be a 1 b it mb 
iiien liani w iio has m t nr n ‘.old t o .i loi mgii l>ny< t, 
it ni.iv 111 tun that he w ill as a in. it t < i of biisi m *s 
polic V’, ob|M t t o Ins loi <-i};n bii \ < i lx i oimiif! .iw.u e 
of the oiiginal .Old .ictnal snpi'Inis of tin gijoils 
1 O meet 1 his obp I t ion, it H .1 s|n,plr iii.ll I < 1 loi \ on 
to endorse 1 li<- vvh.u fiiigei's 1 1 ( ( ipl, wliH h is iinnb- 
out 111 your (Avn mime, ami in.ike out tin- ImII ot 
l.idmg, ‘-liowing tlm Untish nniili.mt wlio is \oiii 
cnstojiiei as tin* iliippii', Ihns Ii.aving, joiir own 
name out of tin* drn nment .ilfog,'ilmi 

I'or sinnl.ir bnsiiu'ss rr.isons i( may not be 
desir.d'le lli.il tin* sup{iliei should know who is lli<‘ 
nltiin.itr* eoiisigrn e ami it is llnieloii' iisn.d to 
consign the goods shown on tin- bill ol lading to 
tlie " oid( I ol " tlie shipp't, so tlial Iiy tin* snnjile 
e-ndo!seiiH III in I'lank of tin- bill ol lading, it 
bee oim s .i m got i.'il>I<‘ dornnu lit at desf mat ion into 
whosfsoivii li.imis if 111 .ly fall 

So much as to the jna j lat at ion ami lodgment ot 
the bills of lading 

Wh( n the hhippiiig company know liy then 
reluiiis from the doi k Unit tin- goods m rpieslion 
li.ivo actnallv berni put into Um sti.miei they will 
sign Un* bdl of hi'lnig and Iiold it lot smiend<-r to 
yon .against payim id of 1h<‘ Iri le.lit due on the 
shijem lit Wlien voii h.ivr ol)Iaim d<» possi ssion 
()t the bill ot la<ling'von hohi a juoper b g.al do< u- 
meid proving llm shipment of tlie good^s, .and tins 
ilocnriieiif foiins the onl’? ine.uis whercbv dehvciv 
of dm goods from t he st < amei at <l< si mat ion can be 
obtaiiief) ('ser- }hi l. ot Lmuni, } 

I’rrlifhl Hi‘biif(‘.—A word as to n b.ites ■ dn* 
vrty tgneial jiractice of slupping comp,urns m 
framing tlnn laidl friights, of {iiovuling foi a 
n bat e of a {'eicintage of llm frmglit fo be g,ranted 
to dm shipper at .i later malo s it n''C<ssaiy 

for the shipper to kee{) cornet rraoids ol all his 
freiglit p.ivm<*nts so tliat wlien die time ariivi's 
h<* can lodge his dcdiit note against Ihr* sjupping 
comp.iny ami collect the amount tliat is due to 
Inm. If the rate on aq-articniar consignment is 
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ticliwlulcl ill 703 per Ion, plus 20 pur «nt. less 10 
uer cnit delernd rebntc, tins mcuiis that at the 
me of sl.n.nunl 70s, plus 20 per cent, must be 
,,aV<l w.lii .V proviso that il the shipper confines 
Ills Shipim Ills over a ceitain period, usually six 
to the- S,u,ie hue or conference of lines 
he shall red ive back 10 per cent, of the 70s , after 
ih.Ll pi-noil h'V'-' (-l.vii^cd. i , ^ 

With lu avv sluiuiu'Tits the aiuoimt from rebates 
of llus n.ilure IS n.vUirally very sulistantial Hence 
the necessity lor a reli.diio lecord of rebate 
(jv* iiluiilly ilu'i IX. 1 

lliiiv to mii'ot the Insuriuicc. Having discharged 
VO.II duel h.dniily, that is to say, having shipped 
the goods .uid obtained the most iniporlant docii- 
rn.-nt VIZ, the signed bill of lading proving the 
sliip.nenl of the goods, you, being a c i f. seller, 
have still soinetliKig mure to do You have 
imdeilaUeii not only to shiii Hie goods, freight paid, 
to the specified destination, Init to include also he 
msnrauce and you must therefoie insure he 
shipment and add to your bill of lading .mother 
document, VIZ , an insurance |)olicy, proving th.at 
VOII have discharged llus liability also. 

Ill or.ictice It IS desirable Ih.it the reipiircmen s 
of msm.ince should be eonsideied belore the goods 
are actually seat down to the boat, the latc of 
premium .ur.uiged anil an older lor the insurance 
'hfmilelv placed with an insur.mce company of 
sl.mdmg. or with Lloyds in Imndon huch insur¬ 
ances can lie lr.ms.icted either direct with I he 
comp. lines who h.ive Olliers m the laiger ports 
I he biggest Imsmess being done 111 I.ondon, Livet pool 
aiifl (ilas^ow. ui through an msui.mco brokci wtiosc 
l>iisinfss It IS lo 1)0 fully acfiucuiiud with the best, 
t e , th'‘ clu'aiH'st markets 

Ihf'if' aie varyim> coiuhtiori'^ upon which ^oo<iS 
r.m be insured and what the shipper would h.aye 
lo do in.iv have .iheady ti.-eii detennmed by the 
teims of the s.de conliact, lh.it is 
coutr.icts speiily that goods ,ue sold '-osl, 
l■'lelghl and Insurance." Hie l.dter lo be y free 
()l particular avcia<;c" or alternatively with 
particular aveiaK-'”) fo* ”^vuice amount, i)lus 
Id pt-r cent It siuh piovisiou is made in the 
coni met. Hie duty ol the sliii.per is simple Hie 
margin, usually It) per cent , Ind somelimes moie, 
over and atiove the invoice v.ilne of Hie goods, is 
to cover conlmgenl loss ol i.rolit or mconvenience 
to wliich th<‘ buver mi^ht be subject m the event 
of the shipment beimt lost 

V\\i' best terin-s of nisunmce ate those knoun as 
"WPA.," meamm; “With I'aiticular AviuaRe, 
and tl\e shipper oi coiisieiu'e holding a i^olicy ot 
insurance on these lei ms is able to obtain r.'covery 
for anv loss total or partial, aiisim; fiom penis 
of the sea as tlefmed m the polic.^ of insurance and 
which will by found to be I.uRely identical with the 
chief penis which the shii'pitu; company repudiated 
on his l>iH of ladiny. 

If yoods aie oiilv insuied fpa it means that 
umler’sueh a polu.y th<' insuimy company is fieo ot 
anv claim iviising from paili.d loss Hiiongh sea- 
w.iter d.image. or from any other cause except the 
ship shall liave been on tin', or shall liave stranded, 
m sh.dl h.ive been m collision 

With certain goods of a hultlo, liail or delicate 
n.ature rendeiing them liatile lo byakage when 
h.andled, or cn lonte, or with goods ol an attiacliyc 
or valuable n.it ure wliicti reildeis Huun .amenable 
to rofiberv and theft, these further iisks, not 
metuded m the category of “ Penis of the bea. 


should be considered and provided lor. The 
requirements of the extra risk included m the 
insurance must be specified when arranging the 
insurance with the underwriters, and if the under¬ 
writers arc willing to accept this extra risk they will 
fix their rate ol premium accordingly. 

Now that the war risk is held to be an almost 
negligible risk, war risks insurance generally include, 
and shippers should see that their war risk covers 
alw,iy,s do include, what is known as the Strike 
Riot.s, and Civil Commotions Clause, under ■ which 
the siuptier is protected in the event of 
arising .is a result of these contingencies. With 
the general unrest not only at home but abroad, 
the piotccLioit given by this clause is ot great 

* "Invoking''ll>« Goods and Obtaining Payment. 

Having now got your bill of lading proving shipment 
lo desimatioii required by your contract, and your 
insiuance policy ptoving due insurance ol all the 
iisks required, you must next make up your invoice 
to your customer, anil, with cerlam qualific.ation, 
which will be mentioned hereafter, yoiii d^uments 
will then be complete And having fulfilled all 
voiir obligations you will natuially begin to consider 
the fulfilment ol your biiyci's oblig.ilions to you, 
and Ihese can only be exicuted in one w.ay, te, 
bv iiaying the sum agreeil iqion for your goods 
.riid services iii accordance with the firms of the 

LOiiliact , ,, i 1 

it (la thf oth-r liiuul. the buyer is a T.iilish 
mcichanl, it is veiy likely that Hie contract luis 
provided for i.ish ag.uiist docmueids, usually 
.ibbievi.ited “ C.A D.,” or. d the lelatioiis of lioth 
parties to the ti.uis.e tioii are so good as to wariaril 
It or if the custom ot the particular trade is such. 
It' may be c.ish in 7, 14, or 2H ilays after delivery 

of the documciils 

Or if Hie consignee at destmatioii is the buyer, 
natin.illy Hie ship|>ci does not w.iiit lo wait foi his 
moniy until his doiumeulsaud goods h.ive ri ached 
Hum ill stiii.iluiil. and the consignee 1ms h.id lime 
to send luck Hie remittance, liusmess requirem. nts 
(kmiand much more simple and piompt financial 
l.acihtics. A metho.l commonly ailoiitcd is lor the 
foreign buveis to authouse an Liiglish bank 
(Ihromdi tlic medium of their own local hankers 
to meet Hie seller’s sight .halt on d, provK mg d 
IS .accompanied by the complete documents fulfilling 
the feims of Hie contract of which the s.aid Kiig ish 
bank will have been appiised. H dois not follow 
lh.it Hic c.vsh .aclu.div p.isscs from one colmt^i^ 
to another lor similar transactions neccssaiy in 
regard to imports into England make if possible 
for the bulk of the credits and debits to be set 
off against caih other in the accounts between the 

u-Mu clivf lianks. . , rz. j 

The bank having met the shijiper s draft and 
olitamed possession of file documents will remit 
Hieiii .aliroad lor prcsent.alion to the consignee 
ag.unst his payment, holding a ben on Ihe goods 
until the c.ish eiiuivalcnt comes back into the 
bank’s coffers. By Hus means the selKr docs not 
stand out of Ills money by having lo wait for it 
after he has complcled shquuent, and Hie buyer 
docs not have to stand out ot his money l>y having 
lo pay for the goods lieforc they .arrive. Tlic 
liank. of course, make their piofit by providing 
the facilities for these convenient operations. 

Another mcHiod is frequently adopted of allomng 
credit to the customer as well as at the same time 
not impenlUng the position of the seller ; where 
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the buyer, either in England or abroad, requires 
not only that the goods shall have arrived belore 
he has to jiay his money, but that he shall have^ 
had a chance of disposing of them, or some of 
them, and pay for them out of the proceeds of his 
^le, or, in other words, in cases wluch are not 
infrequent, where firms trade with vciy little 
floating capital, a.long credit is cssentnd Now 
the seller, providing, as is usually the case, lie 
conceitlratcs his capital on inanutacture and not 
on financing, cannot acccpit conditions wluch would 
involve lus being put out ot his money foi tw'O 
or three months, more espccuUIy as this would 
bring about not merely a substantial p)roportion 
of idle cajutal, but would also involve grave iisks 
of hi3 incuiimg bad <l<-bts To me<‘t suchconditi«>ns 
lliereforp, and to provide both secuiity lor the 
s<“ller and credit lor the buvei, an arrangcinenl is 
made whereby the sclh r diaws a two or three 
months’ lull or diait on the buyti, or on a bank 
with wluch the buyei h.is ma<i<‘ the lU'cessary 
arrangcm<-nt.s. H it is on the buyer, then in 
order to give to it the n'-ce^sa^y clement of SLCunty 
to make il readily negotiable at a reasonable late 
of discount, the buyer must accept it by immediate 
eiKloiseiiH'ut of the fact on tlie face of the bill and 
sjiecify by name the particulai bank at which il 
w'lll be payable on the date of matunly 'Ihe 
accepted lull goe^ b.U'k to the seller against the 
surrender of tJu' shipping <Iocuments, and lu' (.an 
then immediately discount it at lus own bank, 
getting its piesent valuip it, lie sells it for its 
face value less discount at an agreed rate jut cent 
for the period which must elapse lietorc it becomes 
duo and can be jircsonlcd to the accejiloi for 
payment m full.; 

These and otlier var)’ing methods of payment 
will, of com sc, have been considered by the seller 
when making lus contiiut and the jiaiticular terms 
of payment will have b(‘en decided ujam thereon and 
must, naturally, be earned out to the strict letter. 

CoQ8iiIftr Roquiromt'nfs. Wc stated in a jirevious 
paragiajih that the lull of lading irism.mcu jiolicy 
and invoice completed the shipjiing documents, 
excejit m certain cases yet to oc sj>ccified, dhe 
t cejitions are m tlie case of sliijunents tocoiinliics 
i\i’'’-e a tariff wail has been built up>, where 
pr(,'' ct mg dni les are imposed, and special maclunoi y 
has been set up tojirovulc la cords Mjion wluch tlu' 
import duties shall be based and imposed. For 
■’ujuiKuils to the United States and to then 
[)o ^sessions, for instance, special consular inveuces 
must be prcjiarcd at the ]>oit of shipment and 
as tlie duty is paid on the market value at 
the time of shipment, irrespective of what the 
si'llmg price of tlu' j>articnlar sliipmont may be, 
the local Consul of the conrilrv of destination is 
jirovided liy llic regulations with tlie O[>]ooi 1 unity 
of vciifving the values of llie goods, because he is 
tlu' emly official who can compirle the consular 
II voice, a most impoitant document, ami absolutely 
essential m order that the goods may not have an 
embargo placed on them when they arrive at their 
destination 

For many of the South American Rejniblics 
similar consular requirements arc in force, with the 
,e.\ception that in many of these cases, not only is 
a consular invoice necessary, but the countries 
demand that the consuls here shall pul tlieir vise 
(i e , endorsement as proof of having sighted) to 
the original bill of lading foi all slujimcnts to the 
respective countries. 


Needless lo say. for all of these services whicli 
are imposed upon us tlie consuls make a chaigc 
more or less substantial, and the regulations have 
to be most hteially adheied to if inconvenience 
and jienalties arc to be avoided. 

It must be repeat('d here again that the shijiper'a 
obligation, so lar as the jirej'-aration and juoduclion 
of tlie consular dodiment and comjiliance with the 
consular requiii'inents is concerned, is also governed 
by tlie terms of his sale, wlielliei the contiact 
.sjiecifies It or not. If, liovk-evei, tlu' shij)j^)er has 
sold on contiact to a nieicliant, lay, m Chili on 
c I f . Cliili terms wTthout any releuiua to consular 
rrqujiements. it would be incuiiibeiit ujioii linn 
(since Uie tonsnkii (iociiinenls must lie, and can only' 
be (bait with in I'-ngland, and since tin- buyer in 
Chill has (halt with this slnj'jxi dmet, htiving 
no olluu rcjT( scntalivo in JCtiglaiul), to provide 
the consular doimmnts 01 (ouise lie loiild add 
Ills expensc.s 111 (oiiiK'ttioii tlKiewjlli to his invoice 
against lus ciistomei 

(ileiieral ObservallonR. We have ]>een (baling 
willi sluj)iiitnls assuimd to lia\n lx' n niaiU* by 
virtue ol a Ibjimh iiiamitactuu'i liaving sold goods 
t o a foi eign biij el on c I I leiins. InsiKhacase, 
the piojieity^ m the goods jiasscs wh< n the selbi 
lias comjdeled all lus obligations and lendeied the 
iKcessaiy documents m jnool ihcuof 'ihe juo- 
jxTty having so ]>assc(l he has no Jurlhei inleiest 
in lliein 'llure are cncunis(anc<'s, howxvii, that 
would make it inst i uctive to coiiskU r what liaj)j)ens 
Ol may hapjien to goods during tiansit and ••ven 
when they have readied 1h( n (iesiination. It not 
inliequenily hap]>ens that in oub i to extind and 
enlaige the lor<jgn market for lus cominodilles, 
and to inlioduce lus goods into a t(MMt()iv while 
there has previously been no demand foi lliern, 
a mamifactun r takes the nsk ot sending out a 
shipment “on consignment'' Ib has not bedi 
able to get a met chant, establidird in the ]>ai t k ular 
terntoiy, to take the risk of giving luni a ddmite 
order feu' goods, t c , to buy a j>aic( I outiiglil. luit 
he can find a nierclianl wlio will say : ” Jl you 
like to send me a samjile consignment, stnclly and 
absolutely' on your own account and rcsjionsibility, 

1 will undertake to rc'Ceivc and liandie it, to advertise 
It and do my best 1 o sell it, again strictly and solely 
on your account, and to remit you the lull jirocecds 
after the deduction of neccssaiy disbuisements, 
and after deduction also ot an agteed coninussion 
as my rcmuneiation '' Ujxui slujuncnts made “ on 
consignment “ m this way, a vast amount ^of our 
foreign tra(b‘ has, m the past, been built ujg and 
undei such circiinislances it will lie seen Oiat the 
English shij>p( r has a very real interest m llu' gooils, 
in fact, they ar» to be considered .fs jiurt of lus 
stock on liand and at nsk, just as miicli as if tin v 
wore lying m lus owm factory m 
will, of course, have’’ satisfied himself that the 
firm to w'hom lu^ lias sliipjx-d goods “ on consign¬ 
ment “ and m wlioin lu' is, iliereforc, of necessity re- 
jiosing financial confidence to the extent ol the 
act ual value of the goods, is a fii m wliose reputation 
and financial standing and integrity is beyond 
quest ion' 

Usually the best stop to ascertain the necessary 
information respecting the foreign firm is to make 
coufulcntial enquiries through bankers who have 
agents in the country, or through sjxcial organisa¬ 
tions w'hich exist for the mutual protection of 
business houses, 

'Idle shipper will naturally be interested in the 
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goods on tlior way to destmation as the marine 
insurance, instead of being cltected for account 
of the buyer, IS (df<ctc(lfor las own protection and 
secuiifv lb- wiM. therefore, consider the move-' 
nicnls of tin- sli.atiur as a nuatter of mterest to him 
aiul any accid* nt oi iiaschauce which may ha})pcn 
to lier IS a iiiatu i that demands his attention. 

\Vi- hav<! spoken bdoir of insuring goods on 
■' f pa or “ \V I’A ” conditions, both of which 
terms have lelatioii to damage or loss to the 
lilelitM.al goods COVeic<l. J'luie is, however, a 
contingency iitidei whicli wlule the shipper's goods 
nuiy be perteetly unharmed, he may be called 
upon to me« l an exp«-nse whicfi, if he is not 
insured, will involve liim in a cleai loss 'ih<' 
ex[)ense to which W(‘ refi t liajipens wlien a steamer, 
meeting witli lioufih' on its jiassage m tlio way ol 
b.ul wt'allici, or other urilowaid cncumstanccs. 
may jettison {i e , throw overboard) her deck cargo, 
or even patl ol liei umler-ileck cargo; or, wheie 
liavmg met witli some accidc-nt, she has to go cjiit 
ot h' l way to have tc'pairs effected before she can 
complete her voyage In such circumstances, a 
shipp(“r's own cat go may be' perfectly intact and 
undamaged, Imt tlie loss of tlie cargo tliat has 
been jettisoned, or the cost of the necessaiy lepans 
to tlie ship, is not held to lx* a loss “ particular " 
to the c<ugo so ]ettisoned oi to tlie ship so rejiaired, 
but is .1 " geiicial " loss, or as it is teniu-d m 
insm<uic(“ elides, a " Geiieial Average" It is a 
chaige or lo'^s winch ts inciirrc'd tor tlic geiieia! 
secunty and bmelit of the whole of the caigo and 
shij), and is aecoidmgly refunded by collecting a 
pro raid cont iibiitioii acconlin^ to llu^ value fiom 
the owners ol all the diltc'uut ccHisigniiumts in the 
vessel and Ineu the owners ot the steamer ilself, 
aicoiding to the steamer’s value 

Instances aie on letoid where a slu[) li.is Ix'en in 
gieat daiigei o! tuuiuli'iing with inouutaiiious ^jcas, 
and to save the sliij) ami caigo oil liom the 
eaigo has been lhro^cn oseiboard, wliicli lias had 
the elTect Ot calming th<‘ se.is and reiiec mg th<' 
boat for the time being ot the danger tlial was 
immim-nt 

If, tlieiefoie. your goods are insiirc'd, tlies(' 
li.ibilit les, which would tall Ujion you imdei the 
circumstances u feired to, and which \ou, Ihimigh 
vonr agent, .ire comjielled to meet befoie <!eli\«u 
of the goods enn he obtained, aic termed " General 
Aver.igo " il.ums. aiul may bo recovered fioin the 
uisuiaiice eoinp.iuy covi-rmg the goods. 

Again, on amval of the goo<ls at llieir destination, 
their'comlition is a mattei of inteiesl and concern 
to you, and should tliere be any sign of damage, 
your agent (m the case of " consigiiiueiil ” goods 
the consigns ' simply acts as your agent) must take 
the necessary steps to obtain mdejHTident {usually 
Idoyds’ agept who can be foiiml at pr.ictically all 
ports) and ilocumcntaiy 'bvuience such as will 
enable you at this side to satisfy the insurance 
com|)anies of any damage that had occurred and of 
the extent theieof in toims of cash value 

And lastly, if the got-xls have safely reached their 
destination, it is most important that you should 
make arrangements tor their insurance against risks 
of fire until the time they shall have been completely 
thsposed of. In effecting such in.surance, dueregard 
must natuially be had to any increments in the 
value at iisk ovei and above the invoice or maiine 
insurance value, which may have been brought 
about by impoit duties at'destination, or by the 
various other charges which have ha<.l to be paid. 
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and by which the value of the goods is accordingly 
enhanced. 

SHIPPING NOTES. —These are documents 
which are addressed to- the superintendent of the 
dock where a ship is lying, requesting that official 
to receive and to ship certain goods named therein. 
(See Shipping Goods Abroad ) 

SHIPPING RINGS.— A shipping " ring " or " con- 
feience" is a combination, more or less close, of 
shipping companies formed for the puiposc of 
regulating or restricting competition in the carry¬ 
ing trade on a given trade route or routes. The 
vessels employed by these com})anies are usually 
of the class known as liners, t e., vessels of high 
class and speed, sailing and ariivmg at fixed dates 
advertised beforehand. In addition to mail steamers 
and passenger steamers, they inclmle vessels which 
carry cargo only, and are known as cargo-liners, 
ihe operations of a conference aie confined to a 
paiticular trade route, that is to say, the engage¬ 
ments whuh the various lines enter into with one 
another only apply to the trade within certain 
definite areas or between specific ports. A steam- 
shij) company may be a member of several con¬ 
ferences, but its engagements in one are inde- 
pcnrlcnt of those m any other. The alliance, then, 
IS not one of sb'amshij' companies for all piirjxiscs, 
but only as to their operations within a specified 
area 

1 he main objects with iNhnh a confe-rence is 
formed are two It is formed piimanly to regulate 
competition between the companies with a view to 
inamtaimng regular ratc.s of height Ihis object is 
aclue\\.d by means of an agreement oi understand¬ 
ing between the hues that they w ill i harge the same 
rates of Ireight In ceilain i ases the agtc-einent pro¬ 
vides foi the appoi tionment of liallic either by 
restrution m the number of s.ulings on the jiart of 
ea>.h line, or by a division (>f the ports of sailing, 
or by pooling some ])ait of the freiglit upon all, or 
upon certain portions ot tlx' < argo Ihe second 
olijeit H to conceit measuies to meet the competi¬ 
tion ol sbipowneis outside the conference. Foi this 
purjiose the allied companies usually have icxourse 
to the system ot defeiied rebates, the nature of 
which Is as lollows: Ihe companus issue a notice 
or (iicular to ship{)Cis infoimmg them that, if at 
the eml of a lertain ponoil (usually four or six 
months) they ha\e not shipped goods by any vessels 
othci than those despatched by membcis of tlie 
conference, they will be credited with a sj^i 
ec|uivalent to a ceitai.i part (usually 10 pei ceiu) 
ot the aggu'gatc ftcights jiaid on their shipments 
during that period, and that this sum will be paid 
over to them, if at the eml of a further period 
(usuallv fiVir or six months) they have continued 
to confine their shipments to vessels belonging to 
members of the conference. The sum so paid is 
known as a deferred rebate In order to obtain the 
lebatc due to him, a shipper has to make a state¬ 
ment on a form of i laim prescribed by the conference 
lines to the effect that he has complied with the 
conditions of the rebate circular, and, in the case of 
most conferences, this statement has to be sent 
within a ]>rescribed period to the shijiping company 
from whom the rebates are claimed. If a shippci 
has shipped goods by more than one comjiany m the 
conference, he claims from each of those companies 
the amount of rebates due upon his shipments in 
each case. The rebates are usually paid by the 
individual members of the conference, and not by 
the conference as a whole. The methods by which 
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the rebate system is enforced vary in the different 
trades. The system imposes a continuous obhga- 
tion upon the shim>er to send his goods by the 
conference lines. The shipper does not by con¬ 
tract, expressed or implied, bind himself to send 
his goods by the conference lines, but for the shipper 
who has sent goods by the conference lines there is. 
unless he chooses to cease slupping altogether, tor 
a considerable neriod, no day in the year on which 
he IS free to ship by " outside '* vessels, save by 
foregoing his rebates. The cardinal principle of the 
system is that a shipper, who during a jiaiticular 
period ceases to confine his shipments exclusively 
to the conference, loses his right to the rebate, not 
only in respect of goods shipped duiing tliat pencil, 
but also in respect of goods shippeil during the 
previous period 

The system of confcrciues, enforced m nearly 
every case by a rebate tie, has been cxteiideil to 
many trades and over a wide area Ihe regular 
outward trades are conducte<l under it with but few 
exceptions, and large branches of the homeward 
tra-le come under its control, but there are, in 
particular, two great tiades in whuh the defened 
rebate is not employed, namely, the coasting trade 
of the UnitcHl Kingdom and tlic trans-Atlantic 
trade. 

Most shipj)ing confetences conduct their business 
through a central oftice and staff, to the upkeep of 
whuh eadi member lontributes. And in certain 
cases, more parte ulaily in those of conferences 
governing the trade homeward from India and the 
Far East, loi al committees, consisLing of agents of 
the steamship lines, h.ivc a ccitain disiretion to act 
lor the confeieiice m fixing latc.s and in other 
matters, their action being subject to review 
subsequently by their piimipals at home. 

Ihe first LonfeieiiLcs in tlie outward tiades, le 
those to India and the Fai least, weic formed to 
regulate llie caii\ing tiadc from the United Kmg- 
<loni only 1 hey consisted chiefly, though not 
entirely, of British lines As Civitincntal lines 
developed, the necessity of making similar aiiange- 
ments with them for the legulatioii of competition 
bei line .aiqxirent m those and other trade^ In cases 
wh< u conferences already existed, this mtcrnational 
<<mij ' tjtion. ()i tlic fear of it, has led to the extension 
of the ct.iiference system to cover Contwiental liade 
In other < ases it is to foreign competition rather 
tKifj to competition between British lines, that the 
oiiginal establishment of the conference has been 
<iue In these cases, of whuh the South American 
tiades arc examples, the system has Lccn applied 
from the outset to Continental as well as Ifntish 
trade. 1 he agreements whicli the parties nav c made 
with one another have taken various forms. In 
some cases, as, for example, in the South American 
tiades, the Continental lines arc members of the 
conferenc e In others, as, for example, in the South 
African trade, separate agreements have been made 
with them ; but, whatever form the agreement has 
taken, it has generally been based upon : (1) A 
division of area; (2) a consolidation of rebate 

systems, under wliich the same rebate conditions 
apply to the trade not only from the United King- 
d^m, but also from the Continent; (3) an agree¬ 
ment or understanding that the same rates are to 
be charged on similar goods from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. 

In most conferences the only penalty wluch a 
disloyal shipper suffers is the loss of reljates ; and 
tins penalty is not a continuing one. A shipj^er. 


that is to say, only forfeits his rebates in respect of 
the prescribed period. If, when a new period ^gins, 
he elects to ship exclusively by the conference lines, 
he can, by fulfilling the comlition.s of the rebate 
circular, claim rebates on shipmcuta duiing the new 
period To the geneial rule tnat all shipments must 
be sent by conference there aie certain 

c.xceptions tlcpendmg upon either the nature, or 
amount of theiaigo, oi the means of tiansport used. 

It IS asseited by the shipowners tliat the system 
of conferences and <lcferred lebates ensures fixed 
an<l regular sailings, first-class vessels, stable 
freights, and other advantages, and that ship¬ 
owners w’ould not, and couKI not, give sln|ij>ers and 
merchants these imj>ortant advantages, unless there 
existed what is described as “ a guaiantee of 
custom." by which term is meant a security that 
the only ships employed m a trade sliall be those of 
the conference lines On tlio otlier liand, it is uiged 
by those who ol)|oct to the system, that it places 
the shipowners m possession of a monopoly, and 
thus gives them the power of charging excessive 
freights, as well as other powers wliich aie liable to 
be abused to the injury of British (ommcrce. 

It has been suggested that by combination 
shippers have ready to hand a means of providing 
an effective alternative to the seivice of conference* 
lines. Such combinations, when foinied, might 
either themsc;lves own and conduct a regular service 
of steamers, or might invite an outside firm of ship- 
owneis to supply a service for them under contrac t. 
Comlmiations of the former kind, are, however, 
dilticult to foim. ilic jealousies and dividecl 
interests of menliants. and the fact that they may 
be scattered over the country, have usually, in the 
past, been sutfuient to jirevent thc'ni from taking 
common action Combinations of the sc-cond kin*l 
have also, juobably for .similar reasons, geneially 
been unsiu < essful. 

The chief advantages claimed by tin* advocaic’s 
of shi|)j)ing confcrcmcs and ol the dcleried lebatc 
system may be classifte<l follows: (I) Improve¬ 
ments 111 service by {a) the institution aiwi in.un- 
tenance of regular sailings au<l stable rales of 
freight. (6) the piovision of steamers of high class 
ami speed ; f2) economy in cost of servu e ; (3) 
muie economic distiibulion of service, (4) the 
maintenance of ccjual rates from the I’nited King¬ 
dom and the Continent; (5) unifoim rate's of freiglit 
to all shipjiors, large oi small ; (G) no carriage on 
slup's ai’count. 

In November, 1906, a Royal Commission was 
appointed to rcjjort cm shij>ping rings, and 
made the following recommcmlalions: All that 
was required to ciieck abusc.s of thc'confc'rencc 
system was that the shippers and merchants in a 
given trade should form themselves into*an associa¬ 
tion, so that they might bo able to prc'scnt a united 
front to the conference when any controversy arose. 
Idle general grounds on which the _ Commission 
rc( ommended this were a.s follows :— 

1. There is a community of interest between 
shijipers and shijxiwners as a whole, though the 
interests of particular shippers and those of the 
conference may be divergent. It is desirable that 
shipowners, in any action which they may take, 
should ascertain, and take into account the collective 
opinion of the whole trade. 

2. There are numerous important questions 
arising between merchants and slupowners which 
cannot be properly determined by legislation, and 
wliich must be left for settlement by bargaining 
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and negotiation ; but shipowners, combined as authorities, of the ship, her cargo, and the names 
they are m conference, possess the great power of the ports to which she is proceeding, 
derived from collective bargaining, a power which SHIP’S PAPERS. —These usually consist of biUa 
in most (ases individual mertliants and shippers of lading and manifest. A bill of lading is taken out 

who arc not in combination are not able to resist. for ea< h consignment shipped, and shows marks, 

3. Most, if not all, the serious abuses to whi< li numbois, and number of packages, description-of 
the system is liable can be remedied by such goods, weight or measurement, rate of freight 
counter < oinbinations on the part of merchants and amount of freight to be paid on the consign- 
and ship))ers. and it is generally undesirable that ment. (See Bill of Lading ; Shipping Goods 
the State should interfere to remedy or prevent Abroad ) 

gricvam es which by a reasonable cKort can be A manifest is actually a summary of the bills of 
j)reventcd or remedied by the ])er5ons concerned. lading, an<l is a full list of cargo (arned by the 

4. Chambers of Commerce arc not the bodies to steamer. The manifest which is sent by the agent 

deal with shipping conferences satisfactorily in a at [)Oit of lo.iding to agents at destination bears 
matter of this kind. the amount of freight for c.ach consignment, and 

5. d'he condui t of negotiations between associa- totals of the weight and amount of fr<*ight are made, 

lions of shi()i)ers (or committees appointed by them) A copy of tlio manifest is sent to the wharfinger for 

and the ciadcicnce lines would lead to a better his use in the delivery of the goods. This does not 

understanding between shippers ami shipowners, bear ]iarti< ulais of freight 

and to the formulation of rules and obligations on SHIP’S PASSPORT. —This is a document which 
eitlicr side whicli wouI<l remove friction is given to and must be ke|)t in tlic possession of 

6. d he fojinulation of rules and rebate conditions the (aptain of a neutr.il vessel in lime of war It 

in thus way would give stope to greater vaiicty in ij>, m fa( t, the .aulhoiity under wlm.h a vessel is 
dealing with the varying circumstances than any allowed to proceed on its voyage and it also proves 

legislation rigidly prescribing tlie same conditions its nationality. The document must give a full 

for all trades. description of the vessel, the cargo, tht' crow, the 

SHIPPING WEIGHT.— The actual weight, as names of the owner and of the captain, the port of 
stated by the .shippers, of goods wlien they are registry, the port of lading, and tiic poit of 
put on board destination. 

SHIP'S ARTICLES.— 'Hie agreement entered into SHIP’S PROTEST. —A solemn declaiation made 
Ix'twecn the master and the crew of a vessel, setting upon oath before a notary ]mblic {(jv). giving 
out the tel ms of the contract entered into by the the particulais of the cause of any injury to the 
jtarties as to wages, j^rovisions, etc. J^ach member vessel, or damage to her cargo, for the satisfaction 
of tlie crew must .sign the articles before the of the undcirwriter., (<7 e ). Undorwiiteis sometimes 
commencement of the voyage. demand this document before a<ljusting a claim 

SHIP’S CERTIFICATE OP REGISTRY. —This against tlu-m, and it then devolves upon the insured 

IS tlic certificate granted by the registrar of the to obtain and to exhibit it. 

port to which the ship belongs on the completion SHIP’S REPORT. —The m.astcr of every ship 
of all the preliminaries that are required to be arriving at any port in Great Britain from any 
earned out on the registration of a vessel. The foreign port or polls, whether laden or in ballast, 
certificate sets out the name, the build, and the must, w-ithin t’W’enty-four houis of arrival, report 
tonnage of the ship, the names of the owner and of at the Custom House. In the case of vc.sscls 
the master, and also the nationality of the ship. whu h are laden, the form of ])roceflure is for the 
As to the particulars whuh are required see the master to present himself, accompanied by the 
article British Ship. steamship agent or his representative, and to <leclare 

SHIP’S CLEARANCE INWARDS. —Upon the on the report sheet all paiticulars, that is to say, 
arrival of a vessel in j>ort the master reports his ship, marks, numbers, dcscn[)tion, and consignees (if 

his cargo, and his crew at the Custom House, and, on known) of the cargo carried, together with the port 

payment of tonnage dues, permission is given for or ports of foading He must also declare, in the 
him to unload. When tlic unloading is completed, case of a British ship, the official number of the 
and the ship has been rummaged (^ p ), a certificate vessel, number of register, and date of regi^. r. 
of clbarancc inwards is given These latter jiarticulars will be found on the ship’s 

SHIP’S CLEARANCE OUTWARDS. —When a iegisl«‘r. He must also stale the number of ciew 
vessel has taken her cargo on bo.ar<l, the outward- (Hiitish subjects an<l aliens to be stated ■separately), 
bound ship,must obtain permission from the Custom and the amount of dutiable surplus stores remaining 
House before she can bo jicimitted to sail Pet- on board, and the number of ]>as-,engcrs (Biilish 
mission IS only given when a full account of her and alien). In the case of a foieign vessel, tlie same 

cargo has Won made and all dues paid. Ihis is dcclaralions arc made with the exception of tht>se 

called clraranio outw.irds relating to the official number of tlie .ship, these 

SHIP’S HUSRAND. -l he ])erson to whom the not being rccjuired. If any wreck, derelict, or any 
management of a shqi is entiuslcd by or on behalf possible danger to navigation has been encountered 
of the owner. Any jicison wliciso name is so rcgis- at sea. if the vessel has sustained any damage, or if 
tered at the Custom House of the jioit of registiy any cargo or lives have been lost, the master must 
of the ship IS, for tlie purpos<‘S of the Muchaiit duly state particulars of same at time of report. 
Shijiping A( t, 1894, under the same obligations and All letters and postal packages (except those 
subject l(» the same liabilities as if lie wore the exempted by law) must be delivered to the proper 
managing owner. authorities, and a declaration to tlus effect, signtd 

A ship’s husband, unless authorised by the by the master, must be made, under jiain of a 
owneis of the ship, has no power to borrow so as to penalty of ;^50. The certificate of practique, which 
bind the owners (Sec Ship Mortgage, Ktc.) states the particulars iclating to'the health of the 

SHIP’S MANIFEST. —This 13 a document giving crew and passengers (if any) is also required. In 

a formal statement, for the use of the Customs' the case of a vessel arriving with Lascars or other 
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If Sailing Vessel 
or Steamer 


B£P0BT 


Onida! Number 218 
Number of licgtster 976 


No 


Port of Bristol 


Date of Registry 28/A Deer , 19.,. 




Bnfivh or For. ign, 

1 if British. IVsrt of RcfiJtry , 

[ ifloreigti, 

Country to which she belongs 

! 1 

NuinU r. 

I'f Crew 

Name of M i-.ier, .iml | I'oil or Plaro 

wfieihcr a BiitKii or J orngii i fi"in 

buhjt 1 1. ' will! h ail ived. 

Slitp’s Name. 

Tonnage. 

British 1 
St-aiixn. ' 

Foreign 

Si'Aiiien 

Solnth 

1876 

British. 

Bristol 1 

! 

30 ' 


1 J Rxan i'iiliUtta 

British 



Total 

30 j 


, i 

! i 


I 

Name or Names of 
s will re 
laden in <ird< r 
of time 

l 

Marks. 

1 3 

NVis 

■4 

F.irk.iKe$ and 'scriptions of C.ihkIs, 
I’artieulats of (mods '■towi-d loose, 
iiid General IViioinination of 

C^m(< nts of earli i'aikagr of Toli.arro, 
Cigars ..r Snurt, lutendeil to be iin{X)i (< d 
at tins I’ort 

5 1 

r.irticiilars of [ 

I’a< kages and GoihIs 1 

(if aiiv) for aiiv olher 
hurt 111 the j 

United Kingdom [ 

(. 

GokIs (if .UlV) 
to lx tr.in-'hipix d 
or to mil nil 
on Ixi.iid 
for ex|M>M jiioii 

7 

N.iine of 
Consignee. 

1 



A (Juaniity oj Iron Ore | 

2000 Ions 

i 



If .my wrerk or 
deri'lict w i*. f.illf’n 
in witli. "f pickid 
up, or iri lx (g oil* 
servisl.or an v ca«.u- 

altv to tlif VI 2.''cl 

occurtedduriiig llie 
vov i|ii, p.u laulaf* 
to lx- slated 

) 

, Nil 

1 





1 

1 


, Tobacco, Cav 
Surplus Stores i q ^ 

remaining 
OD board, viz 


^ Ciga 


gars 



STORICS 


3 Ih 

Spirits .. ' 

1 R.-.lls 

Ib. 

Cordials or Liqueurs 

galls 

ib 

Perfumed Sjurits 

galls. 

2 lb 

Saccharin .. 

oz 


Sundry low duty | 
goods I 

Coal 

lave Stock 


Number of Alien Passengers (if any). 

Pilots’ Names . . . 

At what Station Ship lying Bristol 

Agent’s Name and Address T Joiner <S- Co. 


I declare that the above is a just Report of my Ship and ot licr L.iding, and that the 
particulars therein inserted arc true to the best of my knowledge, and tliat 1 ha^’c n(>t broken 
Dulk or delivered any Goods out of my .said sliip since her tfejiarture from 
Calcutta . the last Foreign Place of I.oading 


• Cancel the 

Winds if nut 
agplicdbli'. 


I also declare that I have not huulcd abroad or iransleirctl out of my said Ship 
any Coals shij>ped in the United Kingdom for use on boanl,* except tons, 

the proper Export Duty on wlmh will be paid within twenty-four hours 


(Signed) J J tpton, 
her aster. 


Signed and declared this 20/A day of Nov, 10- •• 


In the presence ot 
(Countersigned) 


pro Collector. 
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APPOINTMENT BT MASTER OP RESPONSIBLE OFFICER TO MAKE REPORT. 


Port of Brr.tol 


I, T /.■i.ni, 

being Master of the ship Solnih, which arrived here from 

(-Ctlcutto, on the 20rA iVoe., 19.,, do hereby in 

virtue r,f the power vested in me by the Itevenue Act, 1898 ((;i-2 Vic cap, 46, sec. 2 (1) ), or 
appoint* John Lipton, First Mate. 

one of the responsible Officers of the saul ship, to make, on my behalf, the Report required by the 
Act 39 and 40 Vic., c. 36, s. 50, holding myself responsible for all his acts in such matter. 





Signed 

T. Ryan, (Master) 




Signed 

John Lipton, (Nominee), 

Signed this 

20th 

day of 

Nov., 

19... in the presence 


of S Robinson, Surveyor of Customs. 


(Signature of Witness, who should, whenever possible, be a Commissioned Officer of Customs, or, 
failing liim, the broker of the ship or liis usual and known representative ) 


THE POST OEFfCE ACT, 1908. 

DECLARATION OP COMPLIANCE WITH ACT AS TO DELIVERY OF LETTERS. 


I, T. Ryan. Master of the Sointh, 

arriving from Calcutta, do, as required by Law, solemnly declare that I 

have, to the best of my knowledge and belief, delivered or caused to be delivered, to the Post Office at 
B>tstol, , every postal packet and every Mail Bag, Package 

or Parcel of Postal Packets, that was on board the Solnih, , except such Packets as are 

•exempted by Law, 


Signed by T. Ryan, 


Master. 


Dated the 20/A day of Nov., 


19... 


WUruss 


Postmaster of 


This D«laration must be produced to the proper Officer of Customs before or at the time of the renort 
the vessel and the Act provides that if the Master of a Vessel refuses or wilfully neglects to-make this 
Declaration, he shall Forfeit Fifty Pounds. 


4 « 


Name in 
full and 
Rank of 
Ol&cer, 
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Asiatics forming the crew or part of same, a list of 
these must be handed in. 

If the vessel arrives in ballast, a short report 
form, giving last place of call, together with the 
same particulars required in the case of a vessel 
carrying cargo, and with the words "in ballast" 
written across, must be dehvcretl, in addition to 
the ordinary papers. 

If through any unusual circumstances the master 
cannot-attend at the Custom House to report, he 
may ajq>oint tlie senior available ollicer to do so 
For this purpose a form, known as " Appointment 
by iMaster to Make Report." is leqmred to be lodgeil, 
and the deputy appointed is allowe<l to (etiify that 
the signatuie on each <lei laration is that of the 
master. The deputy must also answer all (jucstions 
which arc asked lelalne to the sliip and her passage. 
A facsimile of the form referred to above is given 
as an mset. 

If full particulars are known of the ship's 
departure, and providing that the U)a<ling (if any) 
19 proceeded with as early as possible, the sliip r<in 
be entcrcil outw.irds bv <loIiv<Tiiig the entry out¬ 
wards. niuster’.s declaration outw.irds, and victual- 
Jing bill , or if the vessel is to be intended to be 
despatched in b.illast, master’s dec laration m ballast 

Facsimiles of the Kepoit and Declaration are 
given on p.iges 1181-2 

SHIP’S STOKI^ HOND.-A bond given to the 
customs by the master oi the owner of a vessel when 
dutiable articles are to bo .shipped as stores for use 
on the vo)ag<* 

SHIP’S STORES. —These arc tlie provisions 
which are m-cess.iry for the \i<tualling of a ship 
As .1 distinct term used by ihe custmns, the nn amiig 
IS (onJiiie.l to those aituh-s on bo.iid whuh «ii e 
liabh' to (IitfY, ra.uh as wines, spnits, and tobacco, 
for will* h spei lal r«'',MiI,i1ions ate made 

SHIP, VALUATION OF.—Whene^ cr a se. unly 
IS handed over to a huidcr as a kimi of guarantee 
lor the rc[»a],mcnt of a loan made to tlie borrower, 
the (]ucstion will natm ally aiise in advam e, wliat is 
the value of the security, and how long will it retain 
sm h a value as to be able, if realisation becomes 
necessary, to covei the amount of the loan ? Tims i.s 
no, '»( very great imjiortancc when .stock.s oi shares 
are 'i.i.nde<l over as seeuiity, but where chattels form 
the S'Luiity, and there is a likelihood of detonora- 
tion. it IS essential that a jiroper estimate should be 
nia<le It is < lear that .siieh an estimate is sfiecially 
r,. lied wJicn it is the case of a ship or a part of a 
shi]) which is in question. The value of a ship 
diminishes ccai by year, and any arrangement 
that IS made as to a loan against the sccunty of the 
ship must necessarily provule for that diminution, 
anci, consequently, when the value of a ship is 
written down yeaily in the books of the lender, the 
amount of the limit should be written down also. 

Generally the valuation will be made by an 
expert, especially if the loan to be advanced on the 
sccunty of the ship is of any magnitude. But in 
the absence of an expert there are certain points 
which may be put forward as being likely to assist 
in arriving at an approximate value. The following 
remark.s are a summary of the advice put forward 
by an eminent authority on the subject of valuation, 
arfid they arc specially apphcablc when the lender 
IS a banker. 

In the first place, the person who attempts to 
value a ship should " know " the ship, i.e , have a 
full and accurate knowledge of its history, because 
there may be circumstances which will affect its 


value quite apart from the original cost or any 
recognised system of depreciation. 

A ship may be built of iron or of steel An non 
vessel does not wear out so rapidly as one of steel 
(the corrosion Ixung less), and, therefore, its life is 
usually a longer one. Mo.st ships, however, arc' now 
built of steel, and the figures that ate given in the 
present article refer more particulaily to them. 

7'he dilTercnt cla-sses of stoamer.s are passiuiger 
boats, cargo and passenger boats, eargo boats 
or tramp steamers, as they ate commonly called, 
trawlers, and tugs. In making a vaJualnui, each 
class rcqiuies ditlerent tieatmcnt, but the boats 
which are most fiequently submitted to the 
judgment of a lender arc trawlers and caigo boats 

Tlie cost of building a Ixiat depends punupally 
upon two things— 

1. The state of the shipbuilding tra<le. 

2 Idle size of the vessel 

With regard to the former, if trade is in a flourishing 
condition, a boat might cost ^8 pei ton, dca<l weight 
(the dead weight is its carrying lapacity), to build, 
whcri'as in normal times tlie co.st might be only /5 
per ton. Wilh respect to the lattei, a smaller bout 
costs more per ton to buiKl tlian a larger one, 
because the cost of the more cx})cnsivc parts (the 
machinery, etc) does not incicaso in jiroportion 
to the .size of the boat, t e , in a large boat tlie 
average cost per ton is reiliiced because the cost of 
provnling merely addihonal bulk is much li'ss 
than the cost of building the expensive portion. 

A ship dcpiedates m value, and, thereloie, 
a sulh<ient dediielion for depiecialion must be 
made. After every four years a boat must uiideigo 
a survey to the satisfaction of LloytK’ Kcgistiv 
Surveyors. The survey which takes place at the 
(Mid of the fust four years is calksl No I Siiivey , 
at the end of the .second pciiod of four ycar.s, -No 
2 Scivey takes ]>lacc ; and at the etid of tlie llin<i 
period of four ycais. No 3 Suivey is maile Afl<f- 
wards, other surva-^s take pla» c .it the rn<l of <mi li 
four ycats, and flu sc arc known as Spci lal Siirve> s, 
being numbered 1, 2, and 3 rcs|K“ctiveIy. te. 
Special No I Sui vcy, Spei ial No 2 Survey, and 
Special No. 3 Survey 

In noimal times the ci^st of building a caigo 
boat of 8,000 tons, dead weight, is, .say, /5 per (on, 
which would make the total cost /40,000 At the 
end of the first year 10 per cent, depreciation .should 
be written oJT; at the end of the second year nothing 
need be dcclucted, but at the end of the third and 
fourth years, 5 per cent, of the reduced value should 
be deducted. At the end of the fifth year,* the 
deduction may be omitted, because in that year 
the boat must be put into thorough rcj^ir and any 
apjircciable wear ifhd tear made good, in order to 
pass No. 1 Survey to the satisfaction of the sur* 
veyois At the end cf the sixth, s^enth, and 
eighth years the 5 per cent, deduction.s should be 
continued, but at the end of the ninth year the 
deduction may be omitted, because that year 
the boat must again be put m order so as to pass 
No. 2 Survey. The deductions should go on in 
the same way for the next three years, and again 
be omitted in the year (the thirteenth) when No, 3 
Survey is passed. The 5 per cent, deductions 
may be continued for the following four years, 
including the seventeenth year, when the Special 
No. I Survey must be passed. From this point 
the deductions should be considerably larger, say 
per cent, each year, so as to bring down the 
value, by the time the Special No. 3 Survey is due 
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(that is m the twenty-fifth year), within ;fl2,000, as 
by that time the vessel is worth not more than 
303. per ton, dead weight. The scrap or breaking- 
up value of an 8,000 tons cargo boat may be taken 
to be from about ;^7,000 to ^8,000. 

No 1 Survey does not, as a rule, necessitate 
mu( h outlay, but a banker should always bear in 
miiul tlic importance of the succeeding surveys, and 
.should consider carefully, as each one approaches, 
whether the owner (;f the b<;at will, or will not, be 
in a position to carry it through the survey. The 
most impoitant is No. 3 Survey, and a sum of at 
least ^2,500 may be required to be spent upon the 
boat before it will satisfy the surveyors 

'I'lio cxamjilc of the 8,000 tons cargo boat, built 
.it a (ost of £5 per ton, dead weight, with the deduc¬ 
tions lor depieciation as above explained, would 
work out as lolloft's — 

Cargo boat, H,000 tons, at £5 per ton -= olO.OOO 
At end of Ist year, deduct 10j)(.rccnt. --- 4,000 


2nd 

no deduction 

36,000 

3rd 

d< du< t 5 per cent. 

1,800 

4lh 


34,200 

1,710 

Sth 

no deduction (because 

32,490 

61 h ,, 

the boat must be 
put into thorough 
lepair to pass No 1 
Survey m this year.) 
deduct 5 per cent. 

1,624 

7th „ 


30,806 

1,543 

8th , 

,, 

29,323 

1.466 

9th . 

no deduction (after 

27,857 

10th , 

No 2 Survey has 
been passed) 
deduct 5 per cent - 

1.392 

11th . 


26,465 

1,323 

12th . 

„ 

25,142 

1,2.57 

*i3th 

, no dodiicKon (after 

23.S85 

, 

No 3 Survey has 
been, passed) 


mil , 

deduct 5 per cent -• 

1,194 

I5th 


22,691 

1,134 

i«iii 

. 

21.557 

1,077 

17lh 

, dediut 5 per cent 

20,480 


(Spoci.al No 1 Survey 
must be passed) = 

1,024 



19,456 
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At end of 18th year deduct 7^ per cent. » 

17,997 

» 10th .. .. .. « 1,349 

16,648 

,, 20th'„ .. - 1,248 

15,400 

,, ,, 21st ,, de<luct 7J per cent. • 

(Special No. 2 Survey 

due) = 1,155 

14,245 

,, ,, 22nd „ deduct 7 J per cent. — 1,068 

13,177 

M 231 d ,, ., .. ^ 988 

12,189 

24th ,, ,, -= 914 

11,275 

,, 25th ,, deduct 71 per cent. 

(Special No. 3 Survey 

due) = 845 


/1O.430 

The figures given arc those whu h relate to a 
cargo boat built in normal times, at the supposed 
cost of £5 per ton. If the calculation has to be made 
on a dificrcnt basis, when trade is in a flourishing 
condition and thg, cost of building is as high as £^ 
per ton, the amount which must be written off is 
obviously greater. For example, if at the end 
of three years from the building of a boat which 
cost per ton a similar boat can be l>uilt for £$ 
per ton, the original cost must be taken by a banker 
as though it had been £^ and not /8 per ton, and 
then the deductions may be m.adc as set forth above. 
Although the cost of building varies, it always 
reverts to about £S per ton, and it would, therefore, 
be imprudent for a banker to advance two-thirds 
of the value of a boat based on an original cost of 
more than £5 per ton If he adv.anced Iwo-thirds 
of the cost of a boat built at the rate of ^8, the 
value of the boat would suffer a severe fall as soon as 
Ihe cost oFbudding again declined to the normal 
£S. A banker would usually be safe in advancing 
two-thirds of the value of a boat, based on accost 
of /5 per Ion, dca<l weight, with deductions for 
depreciation as shown above 

In the rase of a boat of, say, 2,000 tons, the cost 
of buihlmg IS, as already explained, more per ton 
than for one of 8,000 tons When (he cost of a boat 
of 8,000 tons IS /5, the cost to build one of 2,000 
tons would probably be, say, /8 The same system 
of writing down the value would be adopted as in 
the example given, .and the brcaking-up \ aluc might 
1)0 ronsidcrcd to be {2,000. 

With respect to steam trawlers, the rate of deduc¬ 
tion for de]>reciation should be grc.ater, because 
the life of a trawler is shorter than that of a cargo 
boat, and the market for trawlers is not so extensive. 
Sixteen years at the outside may he rcg.ardrd 
as the useful life of a trawler, and a banker sho.uld 
not look upon it as worth more than its breaking-up 
value after that time In the case of a trawler 
which cost, in normal times, say, /^6,500 to build, 
it might be well todeduct £1,500 in the first yo,ar, (as 
a trawler even after only six months would not. 
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in ordinary times, sell for anything like its original 
cost,) and to deduct 7i per cent, of the reduced 
value in each subsequent year. When the original 
cost has been reduced by yearly deductions to 
.£2,000, the boat might probably retain that value 
for two or three years, if kept up in the ordnary 
way but a banker would not, as a rule, lonsidei it 
prmlcnt. when the value is approaching that sum, 
to regard the boat as wtirth more than the l)re<iking- 
up \alue. The bicaking-up value of a boat of this 
d<‘sciTj>ticn would be very small, probably about 

SllOODV. — 1 lie name given to the wool obtained 
from old woollen g(>ods, and to ilic new fabiie made 
of this together with a certain amount of new wool. 
The rags arc torn, sep.ualed, and deaned by 
inai }unei\, and the short wool is re-maniifai. lured. 
Ihe rcMilt is an inl<nor woolly mateiial used in the 
maiuifaduie of fne/es, rugs, and cloth for rlieap 
Coats, etc,. Ihere is an imim use demand for this 
artnie, whicli is [iif-diued m ^’oiksinre and Tanca* 
•slure, the dm f towns eng.igcl iii the industry being 
lUtley, Dewsl/uiv, and Leeds 

SHOT V.— .Ms) known as Sola oi Sohih 'llie 
Hindu name loi tlie hal piant, the .1 u-hxnume'ne 
asptra, an Indi.in tree of tlie leguminous oider 
Tlic pith (wind) is called by the same name} is 
very ligd't, and is a bad condm tor of Insit llen«o 
Its j)oj)u]aiity as a material foi h.its and hdmels in 
Imlia 

SH0(L - (See Fortk-.v Wlioihs and MrAsoki.s 

-~] M'AN ) 

SHOI* HOURS ACTS.--“ Whereas the health of 
many young persons employed ni shops and waie- 
boiises IS sciiouslv injuicd liy reason of the length 
ot Ihe peii(jd of the emjiloA mVnt " '1 hat is the |iie- 
ainble of the Shop Hoiiib Act, 1892, whidi Art 
togetlier with its amending Acts is now consolidated 
in Shops Act, 1912 The ( onsolidatioti Act piovnh's 
that no young poison sh.dl be employcRi in or .ibont 
a sluip for a h.nigcr period than seventy-four hours, 
indmling meal liirms, in any one week No young 
l>erson shall be ernplo)e(l in a shop, to the know¬ 
ledge of his employer, who has been [iievionslv on 
the same day cm])lo)ed m any factory or workshop, 
if the length of the enqiloyiiient shall exceed the 
limit 'ct by law. A notice must be exhibited in 
every s;ioj) in which a young person is c‘mpIo 3 'cd ; 

It must be put up by the enqiioyer in a i onspicuous 
place, It must retor to the prf)visions of the Act, and 
It must state the number of hours {."ler week in which 
a ^(r^g person may lawfully be ern{)loycd in tliat 
f>ho]> I'dilurc to exhibit such notice carries a 
penalty of -lOs 

I he words “ young person " mean a person under 
the age of eighteen. The Act does not apply to 
domestic servants nor to members of the employer's 
family living m the same building, of which the 
shop forms a pait. 

Where any young person is cmpIo>e<l in a shop 
contrary to the Act. the employer will be fined £1 
for every peison so employed If the employer does 
his best to carry out the Act, and yet some person 
in Ins employment is guilty of disobeying it, the 
person who disobeys, and not the employer, will be 
lined. Ihe procedure is as follows: llic employer 
gives information against the person who commits 
th(k offence; that person must be brought before 
the court at the time of hearing the charge, if the 
commission of the offence has been proved, and the 
employer proves to the satisfaction of the court that 
he has used due diligence to enforce the Act, and 
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that the other party has committed the offence 
without his knowledge, consent, or connivance, then 
the other paity will be convict^ and fined, and the 
employer will escape 

The County council, or a borough council, or the 
Common Coum il of the Qty of London, may appoint 
inspcitois to see tliat the Act is obeyetl 

Any sal.ines jiayablo or other expenses inciirrod 
by the couiui! of a county or a boioiigh shall bo 
defraved out of the county fund, or out of the 
borough fund or ia(e ^c^pectl\liv 

The following ilejinituui'i fiom heition 19 of tlie 
Act may here be noU <1 -- 

’* (I) ‘ Shop ' im Imics any picinisi '> wlu io any 
n fail busuu'ss or li.ide is t ai i u «1 on 

"(2) ‘Kilail ti.ide or includes the 

biisjiuss of a baibei oi liaii<iirssi-i, the sale of 
rctrt ^hmenls oi intoxnatiiig Iionois, ami ut.ul 
s.ih.s by am lion, but (hxcs not im Imlo the sale 
<>1 piogi.iniincs ami vatalogiu's ami otlier similar 
s.ik's at tJuatres ami pl.u cb of amusement 

" (.1) Sho]) Assist.int ' iniMiis any pci.son 
wliolly < <r mainly employed iii .i slu )| > i n i on n eel ion 
with the -serving ot lustoimis or (lie rcn-ipt of 
oid«‘ls OI (he desji,it«h of goods ” 

Seals fur IVmale \ssislanls. In all rooms of a shop 
or oth< i jiremiM-s wlu-ic goods aie actually lelailed to 
tlie publu. and wliere female asostants .ue employed 
lor the lelailing ol goods lr> (he publie, (he cniploycr 
lairv’ing on bnsimss m sm h j)i<niis<'s must piovidc 
scats bt hind the couiihr, oi in sm h othei jiosilioii 
.IS m.iy be suil.iliie foi llie jiaijMi-ve, and sm li seals 
must lie in tlie piopmlmn of not h'ss Ih.in one simI 
to every tliree leinah' .issislants einjiloyeil m ea< h 
room Any cniploji'i wluj i<uls to loinply with the 
.\< t will beh.ible to .i line of /.d foi tlie lii^t oIIoiko 
. uid foi a se( omi ollem.e to a line iiol e\( e<sling £5 
riosillg Orders, The Im.U aulhonty in any dislrict 
is eiUDowercd to make an oi<ler, (ailed a “ (dosing 
Older," fixing the liouis on llie sevei.il days of the 
week at wlmli, either throughout (he aie.i of the 
local authority or in any si)e(ified jiart llicii.-of, 
all shops, or sliops of any spc< died < kiss, aic to be 
closed for serving i nstrumis. but the hour of closing 
cannot be eailier than seven in the evening. 'Ihe 
order may define the shops and (he trades to wlm h 
It applies, .iml may authorise sales after tlie dosing 
hour m cases of emergency. 

Ily Section 1 of tlie Act provision as to Innirs of 
employment are laid down as follows— 

" 1. (1) On at least one week dayin each week 
a sliop assistant shall not bo employed al)out*thc 
business (d a shop after ]ialf-(>asl one o'ckjck in 
the aflei noon ; 

I’rin’idcd that tins provision shall not apply 
to Ihe w-eek j.rec.cchng a hank holiday if the shop 
assistant is not employed on the l)ank holiday, 
and if (Ml one week day in the followiilV week iri 
addition to the bank holiday the enijdoyincnt 
of tin; shop assistant ceases not laid than 
half-p<is( one c>’cIock in the afternoon 

‘‘(2) Tin; ((((.iipier of a shop sliall fix, and 
shall spidly m a notue in tile iues<nbed foim, 
which must be alfixed in tlu' sh(A}) in suili manner 
ami at sui h tune as may be prescribed, the flay 
of tlie week on which his shop a.ssistants are not 
emplovfd after half jiast one o’clock, and may 
fix (hill rent days for different shop assistants. 

■' (3) Intervals for meals shall be allowed to 
each shop assistant m accordance with the first 
schedule to this Act." 
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Section 4 provides for weekly half-holidays— 

*• 4 ,—( 1 ) Every shop shall, save as otherwise 
provided by this Act. closed for the serving of 
customers not later than one o’clock in the 
afternoon on one week day in every week. 

“ (2) ITie local authority may, by order, fix the 
day on which a shop is to be so closed (in this Act 
referred to as the weekly half-holiday), and any 
such order may either fix the same day for all 
shops, or may fix— 

“ (a) didorent days for different classes of 
shops, or 

’■ (h) dilfeient days for different parts of the 
distrn t : or 

“ [c) different days for different periods of 
the year : 

'■ JVovjded that— 

“ (I) whore the day fixcil is a day other than 
Saturday, the order shall j)rovidc for enabling 
Saturday to be substituted for such other 
(lav , and 

“ (2) where the day fixed is Saturday, the 
Older shall provide for enabling some other 
day S{)ecified m the order to be substituted 
for Saturday , ’’ 

as respects any shop in which notice to that 
effc'ct IS affixed bv the occupier, and that no 
sue h order shall be made unless the local authority 
after making sin h inquiry as may be prescribed 
arc satisfied that the occupiers of a majority 
of each of the several classes of shops affected 
bv the Older apj)rove the order 

“ (3) Uidess and until such an order is 
made affecting a shop, the weekly half-holiday 
as respects the shop shall be such day as the 
occupicT may spccity in a notice affixed in the 
shop, but it shall not be lawful for the occupier 
of the shop to change the day oftener than once 
in any period of three months. 

“ (4) Where the local authority have rcnson 
to believe that a majority of the occupiers of 
shops of any particular class in any area 
are in favour of being exempted from the pro- 
viMons of this section, cither wholly or by fixing 
as the cdosing hour instead of one o’clock some 
other hour not later than two o’clock, the local 
authority, unless they consider that the area 
m question is unreasonably small, shall take 
steps to <isc,ertaiii the wishes of such occupiers, 
aquj. if they arc satisfied that a majority of the 
(KTupiers of such shojis are m favour of the 
exemption, or, in the case of a vote being taken, 
that at least one half of the votes recorded by the 
Occupiers of shops within the area of the class in 
question arc in lavour cd the exemption, the 
local autl;ority shall make an order exempting 
the shops of that class wothin'thc area from the 
provisions of this section either wholly or to such 
extent as aforesaid 

“ (5) Where a shop is closed during the whole 
day on the oc casion of a bank holiday, and that 
day IS not the day fixed for the weekly haU- 
hoiiday, it shall be lawful for the occupier of the 
shop to keep the shop ojien for the serving of 
customers after the hour at which it is required 
under this section to be closed cither on the 
half-holiday immediately preceding, or on the 
half-hohday immediately succeeding, the bank 
holiday. 

“ (6) This section shall not apply to any shop 
in which a trade or business of any class men¬ 
tioned in the second schedule to this Act is carried 


on, but the local authority may, by order made 
and revocable in like manner as closing orders, 
extend the provisions of this section to shops 
of any class exempted under this provision if 
satisfied that the occupiers of at least two thirds 
of the shops of that class approve the order.” 
Section 7 of the Act deals with the pow er to hold 
local inquiries for the purpose of facilitating and 
promoting early closing. Its provisions are as 
follows— 

” 7.—(1) Where it appears to the Secretary 
of State, on the representation of the local 
authority or a joint representation from a sub¬ 
stantial number of occupiers of shops and shop 
assistants m the area of the local authority, 
that it IS expedient to asceitain the extent to 
which there is a demand for early closing in any 
locality, and to promote and facilitate the making 
of a closing order therein, the Secretary of State 
may appoint a competent person to hold a local 
inquiry. 

” (2) If, after holding such an inquiry and 
conferring with the local authority, it appears 
to the person holding the inquiry that it is 
expedient that a closing order should be made, 
he shall prepare a draft order and submit it to the 
Secretary of State together with his report thereon. 

” (3) If the Secretary of State, after considering 
the draft order ami report, and any representa¬ 
tions which the local authority may have made 
in respect thereof, is of opinion that it is desirable 
that a closing order should be made, lie may 
communicate his decision to the local authority, 
and thereupon there shall be deemed to be a 
pnmd facte case for making a closing order m 
accordance with the terms of the draft order, 
subject to such modifications (if any) as the 
Secretary of State may think fit 

” (4) The person who held the inquiry shall, 
if so directed by the Secretary of State on the 
application of the local authority, assist and 
co-operate with the local authority in taking 
the stcj)s preliminary to making the order.” 
IVovision as to special business or trade is made 
in Sections 9 to 11. naniclv — 

” 9. -It shall not be lawful in any locality 
to carry on in any place not iKung a shop retail 
trade or business of any class at any time when 
It wouUl be unlawful m that locality to keep a 
shop open' for the purposes of retail trade or 
business of that class, and, if any jierson carries 
on any trade or business in contravention of Chis 
section, this Act shall apply as if he were the 
occupier of a shop and the shop were being kept 
open in contravention of this Act: 

” Provided that: 

” (rt) the prohibitum imposed by this section 
shall, as respects any day other than the weekly 
half-hohday. be subject to such exemptions 
and conditions (if any) as may be contained 
m the closing order , and 

” (6) nothing in this section shall be con¬ 
strued as preventing a barber or hairdresser 
from attending a customer in the customer’s 
residence, or the holding of an auction sale of 
private effects in a private dwelling-house; 
and 

” (c) nothing in this section shall apply tO 
the sale of newspapers. 

” 10.—(1) Where several trades or businesses 
are carried on in the same shop, and any of 
those trades or businesses is of such a nature 
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that, li it were the only trade or business 
carried on in the shop, the ^op would be exempt 
from the obligation to be closed on the weekly 
half-holiday, the exemption shall apply to the 
shop so far as the carrying on of that trade or 
business is concerned, subject, however, to 
such conditions as may be prescribed. 

“ (2) Where several trades and businesses are 
earned on m the same shop, and any of those 
trades or businesses are of such a nature that >f 
they were the only trades or businesses earned 
on m the shop a closing order would not apply 
to the shop, the shop may be kept open after the 
closing hour for the purjK)ses of those trades and 
businesses alone, but on such terms and under 
such conditions as may be specified in the order. 

" (3) Where several trades or businesses are 
carried on in the same shop, the local authority 
may require the o<xuj)icr of the shop to specify 
which trade or business he considers to bo his 
rincipal trade or businc^, and no trailc or 
usiness other than that so specified shall. f<jr 
the purix)se of determining a majority under this 
Act, be considered as carried on in the shop, unless 
the occupier of the shop satisfies the local author¬ 
ity that It forms a substantial part of the business 
earned on in the shop. 

" II.—(1) In places frequented as holiday 
resorts during certain seasons of the year the 
local authority may by order suspend, for such 
period or periods as may be specified in the order, 
not exceeding in the aggiegatc four months in 
any year, the obligation imposed by this Act to 
close shops on the w’cckly half-holiday. 

“ (2) Where the occupier of any shop to which 
any such order of suspension applies satisfns 
the local authority that it is the practice to 
allow all his shop assistants a holiday on full jiay 
of not less than two weeks in every year, and keeps 
affixed m his shop a notice to that clicct. the 
requirement that on one day in each week a shop 
assistant shall not be employed after half-past one 
o’clock shall not apjdy to the shop during such 
penod or perio»ls as aforesaid.” 

The Act applies to shops in which post office 
business is transacted with other business, save 
that where the shop is a telegraph office, post olhcc 
busimsi may continue to be transacted and m 
any v .isc on the certificate of the Po.stmaster 
tieneral, post olfice business may go on 

It IS the duty of the local aullionty to enforce 
within Its district the provisions of the Shops Act. 
and%)f the orders made thereunder, and for that 
piiiposc to institute and carry on such proceedings 
in res[iect of failuics to comply with or contraven¬ 
tions ol the Act and the orders made thereunder 
as may be necessary to secure the observance 
thereof, and to apjioint iiisjicctors An inspector 
so appointed shall, for the purposes of Ins powers 
and duties, have in relation to shops all the powers 
Conferred in relation to factories and workshops on 
inspectors by section 119 of the Factory and Work¬ 
shop Act, 1901, and that section and section 121 of 
the same Act shall apply accordingly. An inspector 
may, if so authorised by the local authority, insti¬ 
tute and carry on any proceedings under this Act 
on behalf of the authority. 

The expression ” local authority ” means— 

• ” as respects the city of London, the common 
council, 

"as respects any municipal borough, the 
council of the l>orough; 


” as respects any urban district with a popu¬ 
lation according to the returns of the last pub¬ 
lished census for the time being of twenty 
thousand or upwards, the district council; 

'‘elsewhere, the county council.” 

A county counal may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, make arrangements with the 
council of an urban district in the county with a 
jKipulation of less than twenty thousand, or with 
the council of a rural district, for the exercise by 
the council of that district as agents for the county 
council, on such terms and subject to such con¬ 
ditions as may be agreed on, of any powers of the 
county council under the Shops Act within the 
district, and the council of the district may, as 
part of the agreement, undertake to pay the wliole 
c)r any j*art of the expenses incurred in connection 
with the e.xcTcisc ot tlie powers delegated to them, 
and the London county council may. with the like 
apjiroval, make similar arrangements with the 
council ol any inetruj'olilan borough. 

The expenses of a local authority under the 
Sh(»j>s Act (including anv expenses which a council 
undertake to pay as aforosaul), shall be defrayed— 
” in the case of the common council of the city 
of London, out of the general r<ite , 

in the c.ise of the council of a borough, out 
of the borough fund or borough rate ; 

” in the case of a district council, as part of 
the general expenses incuired in the execution 
of the Public ilealth Acts. 

■■ in the case of a county council, as expenses 
for spc'cial county jiurjxises , 

” in the case of a metropcjlitan borougli council, 
as part of the expenses of the council.’' 

By Section 4 of the y\ct a person guilty of an 
offence against the section which provides for weekly 
half-holidays is liable to a line not exceeding— 

” (a) in the case of first ollence, one pound ; 

” {(/} in the case of a scconcl offence, live 
pounds: and 

” (r) m the case of a thud or subsequent 
offence, ten jiounds." 

PnA'ided that the occupier of a shop shall not 
be guilty of an offence against the Act when a 
customer is served at any time at winch the shop 
is re<juire<l to be closed, if lie proves either that 
the customer was in the shop before the lime when 
the shop was required to be closed, or that there 
was reasonable ground for believing that the articles 
sujq)lied to the customer w.is rc(juircd in llie case 
of illness 

If the occupier of a sliop contravenes or fail? to 
comply with any of the other provisions of the Act 
or the orders made thereunder, lie .shall he guilty 
of an offence against this Act 

Where an olfencev for wlncli the t>cci/i)ier of a 
shop IS liable under the Shop Act has, in fact, been 
committc-d by some m.ui.iger, agent, sjjrvant, or 
othei jierson, the nuinagci, agent, servani, or other 
person shall be liable to the like penalty as if he 
were the occupier 

All fines imposed in any proceedings instituted 
by a local authority m pursuance of their powers 
and duties under the Shojis Act arc to be paid to 
the local authority and carried to the credit of the 
fund out of which the ejqienses incurred by the 
authority under the Act are defrayed. 

Any order made by a local authority under the 
Act may be proved by the production of a copy 
thereof certified to be a true copy by the clerk of 
the local authority by whom the order was made, 
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and an order made by a local authority under 
the Act may, unless otherwise provided, be revoked 
by an order made in the like manner and subject 
to the like a|)j>toval as the original order. 

Nothing in the Act is to prevent customers from 
being served, at a tunc W'hcn the shop in which 
they are sf)ld is icijuireil to be closed, with victuals, 
stores, or otlu r necessaries for a ship, on her arrival 
at <jr immediately before her departure fiom a 
f)ort 

l-'iirlher tlie Act does not ajijdy to any fair law- 
fnlly h«'ld <)i any b.uaar or sale of work for charitable 
or otlu r i)ui poses from which no private proht is 
derived. 

SCIIKDILKS. 

FIKSr SCHFDdLh:. 

Intervals for Meals (Sf.c 1 ) 

" intervals fin'meals shall be arrangd! si> as to 
seeiue lh.it no poison shall \h‘ emploved for 
mole th.ui SIX hours without an intcival of at 
least twenty minutes being alloweil dunng 
the lourse thereof 

“ Without jir<‘jiidier‘ totlie foregoing provision— 
“ (1) Where the hours of rinploynient im hide 
tile hours from 11 dO am to 2 dO p.m . an 
inteival of not less than threeajuartf is of an 
h<Mir shall be alloweil between those hours for 
diniKT , and 

" (2) where tin* heairs of emjiloyment include 
the hours fiom 4 p iii to 7 p m . an inleival of 
not less than half-an-hour sli.ill be allowed 
between those hours foi tea, 

and (lie inteival for dinner b<‘ in<H'as«sl to 

one hour in cases where that meal is not taken 
in thi- slio]), or in a building of whnh the shop 
foi ms pai 1 or to whu li t he sliop is at I a< he<l : 

“ I'lovidi'd that an assistant employed in the 
sale of lefreshiuents or in the sale i)y retail 
of intoxicating iujiiois mod not be allowed the 
nileiv.d for itinner between 11 dO am and 2 dO 
|) m .if he IS allowed the same mtin v.vi so ai langcd 
as eilhei ti> eml not cai her titan 11 dU a m or to 
lommeine not lati-r than 2 dO pm, ami the 
same exemption shall apjdy to .cssistants em- 
jtloyed in any shop on the inai ket day in any 
town in whii h a ni.rrket is h<-ld not oftener tlian 
ou' i' a week, or on a ilay <>n which an annual fair 
is held " 

SECOND SCHEDULE (Sec 4). 

Trades and Uusinesses exempted from the 
Provisions of this Act as to Wi'.lki.y 
Hm.f-Holiday. 

" The sale by retiul of intoxicating licjuors. 

“ The sale of refreshments, induding the 
busme.ss carried on at a railway refreshment 
room 

“ The sale of motor, cycle, and air-craft supplies 
and accessories to travellers. 

“ The sa,|o of ncnyspajicrs and jienodicals. 

“ 'Ihe sale of meat, fish, milk, cream, bread, 
confectioncrv, fruit, vegetables, fltiwers, and 
other articles of a perishable nature. 

" The sale of tobacco and smokers’ requisites. 
“ The business carried on at a railway bookstall 
on or adjoining a railway platform. 

“ The sale of medicines and medical and 
surgical appliances. 

" Kelail trade carried on at an exhibition or 
show, if the local authority certify that such 


retail trade is subsidiary or ancillary only to the 
mam purpose of the exhibition or show.” 

The Act applies with certain modifications, 
which need not be specified here, to Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Only experience can prove the full value of this 
Act, though it is a great advance upon its 
predecessors 

Special regulations have been made under the 
Defence of the Kcalm Act, and in some cases the 
seven o’clock rule was abandoned to the advantage 
of employees, but regulations are again normal. 
SHOP STEWARDS. —(See Works Committees) 
SHORT RILLS. —These aio bills of exchange w’lueh 
are left witli a banker for the jnu pose of collection, 
and not for discount. The exjiression is said to 
be dcnvetl from the fact that it was the < iistom to 
cnt'T bills lelt for collection m an inn<‘r column of 
the (ustomei's account or pass book, te, in a 
column ‘‘ short ” of the one in whu h the amounts 
weie entercil when ai.tually credited to the customer, 
[t IS often incorrectly supposed that the term 
” shoit " has reference to the cuirency of the bill. 
In point of fait, however, a bill which has a con- 
sidi'iable time to run Ixdorc maturity, say, twelve 
months, if left for collection is still known as a 
“ short bill ” 

Slnst bills, although dcspositcd with a banker, 
rem.un the propiuty of the ciistonur, subject to 
any lien which the banker may have from any 
liability of th<' eiistomcr to him 

SHORT-DATED PAPER. —Utils of exchange 
which are drawn for a shoit [leiuxl, not exci filing 
thri e months afU-i <l.ite 

SHORT EXITIANOE. —This is a term used in 
oniKxtion witli tliV; foreign fxch.mges {qv). and 
denotes bills at sight and thos(' having a cuiu ncy 
up to eight or 1«Mi da\'s afti-r sight 

SHORTHAND. —The system of shorthand writing 
invfiitcd and jierfecle*! by Sii Isnac Pitman (1813- 
1897} under the distinctive iiameid “ IMionogiaphy ” 
has come into such genrral um' that it is employed 
almost as fiecly as ordinary longhand for written 
communications and announcenu lUs of various 
kinds, 'bwo illustr.ilions may be fiiinished m 
snbsl.intiatuui of this statement ; many others couUl 
be given. Hy more than one large insuiaiice company 
the corres]X)ndence between tlie head office and its 
local representatives is coiulucted in Pitmanic short¬ 
hand, thercbv saving much time an<l effort as com¬ 
pared with longhand, or even with typewriting. 
lEisinc-ss and other iidvcrtiscmenls in the chaiactcrs 
of Pitman’s Shorthand have been i.imihar objects lOr, 
at any rate, the past quarter of a century. These 
announcements are designed to arrest popular 
attention and to be generally read, and unfamiliar 
character^ would defeat the object of the adver¬ 
tisers. The obvious meaning of such fa<-ts as these 
IS that Pitman’s Shorthand is recognised on its 
nu'iTts, and also from its universality, as one of those 
standard modern methods which arc in general use 
in daily life and work Indeed, the shorthand wTiting 
work of the British Empire in association with 
authorship, journalism, the professions, commerce, 
and official life, is performed almost entirely through 
the medium of the Pitmanic method. 

It IS obvious, therefore, that the system has 
proved its capability for every use to which the 
stenographic art is put. The further claim can be 
made for it. and fully substantiated, that it can be 
written with a greater speed, combined with per¬ 
fect legibility, than any other sysrem—old or new. 
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Obviously the supreme test of a system of short¬ 
hand is the success with which it can be written at 
the high speeds needetl to tommit to the note-book 
a verbatim record of the most rapiil utterances of 
a speaker. A Pitman writer holds the worl<i\ 
shorthand speed record of 322 word's (net) a minute, 
the te.st being earned out under strict examination 
condPions There are also many well-aiithenticatcd 
ln^tanccs of the system having been accuratclv 
written’and transcribed uiuler similarly strict 
conditions at rates varying from 200 to 300 
words a minute Special aptitude and assiduous 
practice are indispensable elements in efforts such 
as have just been described, but .in\one of average 
attainments an<l perseveiaiK«‘ can use tlie system 
at rates from 120 to loOwordsa minute, and this 
.sulficcs for everyday shorth.uul work of various 
kinds, f>f whicli comnuui.d and leg.il oKite 
note taking are jK-rhaps tlie largest lieUK of labour 
It was, in fact, in assouation with Ihtnian’s 
Shorthand that an entuely new' use of the ait 
originated in the middle of the last leiilury, nainclv. 
the di< tation of <oinmercial and legal letters and 
documents to shorthand <lciks Jtailway ofTucs 
were the fust in wlm h the innovation was intio- 
diicod, the pioneer in the prai tn e jiisl mentioned 
having been Sir Julwaid \N’atkiii 1 he example s' t 
by lailway olhcials was laigc-lv followed in legal 
otlices, but it wa.s not until the intiodmtion of the 
typewiiter in the l.ist two deiades of th<‘ nineteenth 
century that the practHC be* <imi‘ g<‘neiai of do- 
tating to a shorthand writer coinnirriial letters, 
which weie aftcrwauls tiansciibed on the writing 
mai hine In many instances, jii^niipnls or business 
he.uls diaft their i oiumnnit,ations and statements 
in slioilhand for transcnjilion on the typewriter l)y 
then assistants, and this nietliod has sevcial obvious 
advantage.s Tlu' shorthand dr.ilt lies befcire its 
author, and can be casil’, amended oi added to, a 
point of some value where exatldude of f<inn oi 
statement is sjicnally aimccl at I his method has 
bei'ii adojUed b> will known otfiuals and liteiarv 
men The -saving of I'lie and iltoit m using 
shorthand for making a draft is \ciy con.sidcrable 
Pitman's shorlIiaii<f has the fmthcr advantage of 
bci g by no means dillicult to Icain, while the 
aiq.i.cmcnt of manual dexterity, like llie altam- 
rnenl of profii icmy in the use of a musical instru¬ 
ment. IS dcjiendcnt on the time atid attention 
devoted to practice for speed. The distinctive 
I li#acteristic'' of Sir I>,iac Pitman’s bv.slem aie 
till' lollowing (1) Us basis IS phonetic, it is 
founded on the “ alphabet of nature,” and not on 
lilt; Roman alph.ibet (the familiar A B C, i-tc). The 
former alpliabet. in tlu' words < f Max Mult,er, ” com¬ 
prehends the thirty-six bro.id, typical soun<ls of 
the Pnglish language, and assigns to each a definite 
sign ” 'J'hc consonants (as will be seen below) arc 
ai ranged in a new order, wlmh Herbert Spencer 
has termed the ” most philosojihical mode of 
arrangement.” Ihe vowels aie ananged in .scale.s 
(2) d he alphabet of Pitman’s Shorthand ciai^^ists of 
the simplest geometrical signs in the fonn of sir.light 
strokes and curves, and dots and daslus (3) Ihc 
abbreviating devices are in the sliape of simple 
and systematic additions—circlc.s, Ioop.s, and hooks 
-*-to the consonant strokes, or ” stems ” (4) All 

the most common woids m the language are pro¬ 
vided with siiecially brief forms, which arc easily 
memorised because they arc naturally evolved 
from the alphabet of the system (5) Groups of 
common words (” phrases ”) are written by joining 
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the respective signs for each without lifting the 
pen, thus effecting considerable saving of time and 
effort (6) While Htman’s Shorthand when written 
fully m what is termed the Int<'i mediate Style repre¬ 
sents unmistakably and with perfect exactitude 
every sound heard m the pronunciation of any 
wore! in the language, the shortened form, desig- 
iifilod tlie .Ndvanced Stylo, is .ibbievi.itc’d for the 
most rapid woik on a basis which ensures the 
greatest possible h'gilulity It is. in fait, quite a 
usu.il practice for one writer of the .system to 
transcribe the notes of another. 

Jfitmaii's Siiorlhand, or Plionography, as it was 
first ternu'd (from phone, voiee, and graphe, writing), 
is a method of r<‘pr<‘scnting sjiokeu sounds by 
wiitten signs , the term .iKo indieates the style of 
writing in accordance with this inetlioil. The art 
IS based on the .sdcncc of Phon?‘tKs, which treats 
of till' difleient sounds of the human voice and 
their niodifii .Ifion 'J'ho st\l(' of spelling employi'd 
in Pitman’s Shorthand is. theiefoie, termed 
Phone 1u, to distmgnish it from the common style 
as usc-d in this booli, whuh is termed Koimmir 

'1 he Jhtm.ui system is l),\scd on an niialysiH 
of the I'biglish spoken language 'flu- consonant 
and vowel sounds, witli tlu' ■*\tnl>ols assigmal 
to tliein, arc so ai ranged as to induate as far as 
possible then mutual lel.itions In llic grouping 
(if the consonants, for example, the iharacteis 
follow the ordc'i of the oral mcjvement.s, fiom the 
hl» l>a<kwaicl, m the ntteiaiue of the lespective 
soiiiuls, nasal and ollu i soiiml.s wlm li uh‘ not 
im liidecl m this c lassifu at ion an- plaied at the 
end The following table shows the signs employed 
in Pitm.in’s Shoilliand foi the consonants— 


Consonaiifs. 


.VeMC-) 



S'awes. 



pee 

P 

as in 1 ope 

fj h 

a 

in .sa/<‘ 

bre 

13 

\ ,, io/>e 

, rcr V 


„ .SiU'C 

tee 

1' 

,, fa/e 

ith 1II 

( 

,, wjca/A 

dec 

L) 

1 „ fat/e 

, Hue 111 

( 

,, wiea/Zie 

cliay (J 

/ 

/ ,, otch 

e.s S 

) 

,, ln5S 

jav 

J 

/ I'dgc 

zee 7. 

) 

y 

,, hi5 

buy 

K' 

,, lee/f 

' xsh SIl 

,, vicious 


(i 

— „ Icaffii 

zhec Zll 

J 

,, viiion 

eni M 


as tn seem, 

en N 

as 

in seen ; 



mg NG 

as tn sing: 


el L /' 

an 

i« fa// : ar K 

\ ray II -- 

as^tn for, ray ► 

leay 

W 

as tn u'ait 

; yay Y as 

in yawl; 

ASi'iRAi I- hay H .i' 

/ a5 m/jopc#, Aigh 


It will be noted that the first .sixteen consonants 
form pairs, leprcsentcd by .similar stiokcs. While 
tlie aiticulatiun of these pairs is the same, the 
sound IS light in the first and heavy m the second 
consonant of each jiair, and this distinction is 
indicated in these ch.iracters by writing them light 
and heavy respectively 

The sec.ond great division of vocal sounds con¬ 
sists of those known as vowels. Phonetic analysis 
shows that in the English language these may be 
grouped in two sets of six long and six short vow'eU, 
in order that the prcmunciation of spoken language 
may be accurately and unmistakably uidicatcd. 
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:iKaiii. tlic .irranKcnicnt of the cliaractiTs in 
wh.it Is ttinici! the vowel Si ale is <letenniiu<l liy 
the ftr'lcr of tlieir iiltei.nice bw the \’(Kal organs, 
ranging from llie most op* n l<* tlie most closc<l 
s(.un<l 'Ilie n i*i( nt.ition ailoplid in Pitman’s 
Slioith.tml iikIu.iIcs betti i than .my otlier anange- 
meiit (onM tin- <agai)i( diltiTMue ln-tween (on- 
sonants and vcovtls lo lal\e an illuslr«ilion from 
the liiiman body, the (onsonants mav be (ompared 
to the skehdoii and tin’ s'owiis to tin* Ih'sh 
Word'' .lie sviillen m I’ltman's Shortliand by the 
g(oMn(ti' (onsoiiant sl<<‘Ieton, the \ owels being 
filleil in m the foi ni of deta( lied signs 'I he method 
will be leadily understood fiom the table of vowels 
arnl exami>l(s of words wiilten in shoithand 


, Votvols. 

Ihe following aie the Long Vowels, the heavy dot 
or dash being distinguished by its |)osition at the 
beginning, middle, or end of the lonsonant stiokc 
\ ah '. 1 aw 

2 eh 2 oh 

d ee d oo 

Below ai«‘ examples of the (ombmations of i ou- 
sonanls iind vajwels in woids-- 

\ pa, \ balm , ‘| aid, 1 ’ day , i' dame _ 

key. _ • ehe, L • teak. ! teach 

I lu corresponding Shoit X’owils ate indn.iteil bv 
<i It^hl «lot or dash, the scale l>eing as follows- 
la 1. n ^ 

2 ? ■ 2 It -\ 

d i : d dd 


Below' aie examples of the employment of the 
short vowels in words— ' 



tack. _ fgg. ! 

' ^ or, / rock , 


deck . if, 

* us, tub , 


1 ] took. / look 


Ptovision IS m.nle in the svstem for tin’ lepie- 
sentution of diphthongs, ot double vowe ls, by the 
use ot dcta< lied signs either angular oi s('ini-cm ular 
m shape Ihese diphthongs aic shown below, with 
illustrations of their use— 


i ' 'as m lime; ow as in ^ fowl, 

' \( 

01 as m V toil . u ,v as in tube 

The piiiuiple lias laail still luither de\'elop<sl 
by the use of a sc,lie of signs [or indi<..i{ing the 
coalescence of the simple vowels with w .ind _v 
ri'spci {ivclv, 'is follow s 

^ ’ waw vah ''f' yaw 

well cj) woh yeh yoh 

wee Tooo yce yoo 

Even a cuisory study and use of the phono- 
giaphic alphabet will demonstrate the fact that, 
except foi monosyllables, the emjdoyment of 
strokes for consonant sounds must result in long 
and unwieldy outlines for woids of average length, 
which cont.un moie than from two to three con¬ 
sonants, words containing fiom five to six or seven 
consonants and upwards being common m all kinds 
of English composition Ihis dillkulty is overcome 


in Pitman's Shorthand by the employment of a 
scries of devices of W’hich the pnncijial are here 
described, with illustrations of their use 

The consonants s and z are represented, in addi¬ 
tion to the strokes in the table of consonants, by 
a small circle, thus o, which can be written 
initially, medially, or finally to stroke consonants, 

thus ' 1 ^' sum, face. J— task. - n-s chasm. 

1 

A large initial circle represents as in O' n swum 
When used medially or finally, the large circle 

represents ss oi sz as d’ (ses) necessity, p-t' (s«) 
causes. 

Ihi; fr<'(juently occumng consonant combination 
ot St. at the beginning of a word, or medially, and 
of 5^ or zd at the end, is represented by a loo[> half 

the length ot tile stroke, thus, stake, taste, 

ta\ttnt;, (j* dazed 'the (onibinalion sir. when 
it oc( iirs nicshally or finally, is indicati'd b) a larger 

loop, as m v ■ master, masterpiece 

'Ihe addition of hooks to the alpliabetic consonant 
strokes h.is been reduced to .i s\stcm easily and 
mvaii.iblv .i]>i>lied, the following being a shoit 
sLimm.irv of tins metliod of abbuviation 

'ihe lact that I and r blend closely with other 
consonants is thus mdicatcsl m the scsteui A small 
initial lioolc wiiltcn with the left uiolion adds I 

to straight < onson<mts, thus pi, asm '■ play, 
A small milial hook written with the riglit motion 

adds r to sti.ught consemants, thus ^ pr, as m 
pray A small mitia! hook adds r to curve<l con- 
‘ r 

sonants, thus fr. as m affray . a large 

initial hook ad‘ls I, thus _ //, as m f^^P 

Small hooks at the iml of a consonant are 
employed as describcsl below A small final hook 
wiillrii With the light motion <ulds n to straight 

consonants, thus 'spw.asin \ pain A small 
linal hook wiiltcn inside the cuivc adds n to all 

curved consonants, thus ( tkn, as in (, thin 
A small final hook, wiiltcn with the left motion 
adds / oi V lo stiaight consonants, thus pf, 

as m '-c. putf. 

The vciy common termination -tion, which is 
v.irumsly spelt in a laige number ol word's- is 

expresseil by a large final hook, thus kb, 

as in pa'^sion, option, '> fashion 

Hooks ,\\v furtluT utlll^cd in the system 

in the following speci.il w.i\> (the characters 

being termed “ ciuupouud consonants"). C—.kw, 
- qualm ; gre, ^ Guelph , C wl, 

C well. tj xvhl, 0 whale. wh. (.■' Ib/iig. 

When thickened, the strokes ( I \ r and 

- mieptosent res[)e'lively the i ombin.ition.s 

Ir, ^ rr, ^ mp, mb, as in ^ fowler, 

bearer, camp, G Jumbo. '• 

I he pow’er of consonants is doubled by lialving 
Light consonants halved indicate the addition of t. 

'Ihus ?_ ache when written half length has t 
added and becomes ached. Heavy consonants 
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have d addeii in the same way. as m \ ebb 

\ ebbed I'lidcr certain conditions either / or d 
IS added in this w’ay The npjxisite pnmiple, that 
of doubling the length of the consonant, adds tr 

dr, or thr. thus /if when doubled becomes 

'v llL:ll‘:r 


W'ords of frc*<jui‘nt (Hcuireiue .ire expiesscd by 
one of their letters Siu h won Is .ii e ki tiled gramma- 
logue', (lottor-worcK). ami tlir shoithand ihaia«ters 
which represent them aie termed logogiaiiis (uoid* 
letfi’rs) I he lollow mg .ue .1 lew < x.imples from the 
list, which iiu hides ino^t of the uoids m common n^e 


in the language: /-<r. ^ ^ Aarr, 

I he. I, ^ Ihdl. Ihe 

In the case of lumnion j>lnasci>, lonsmtmg of 
several words n.itnrally related, the eharacteis. 
wluc h are fiecpieiiliy iogogiaiiis, .aie joined <ogc-tiu‘r 
and wiiUen without lifting the pen , for example. 


V 




While experience has dcnnonstratcHl th.it Ihtnian’s 
Shortliand is so admiiahh' suilcil to hiiglish that 
it can be used foi pieseremg a lecord oi t.ikmg a 
note ot c\crv desciijition of ntteiamc oi (omjiosi- 
lion—sc lentiiK . legal, htci.iiy, or commetcial its 
])honetic basis lenders its adaptation to other 
Janguages c ompar.atucly easy It has lieen adajited 
in all to twenty-one b-uropcMn .ind < ‘lu ntal tongue s 
I lie Spanish ad.iptation is l.irgc'ly used lot 
rejiorttng and other jmrj'oscs m Huenos \\ies ami 
throiiglxmt South .Ameiic.i 

ICxammations in I’ltman's Shoithand h.i\e been 
held at tile i’honctn. Institute, at Hath, for theory 
since 1845. and for speed sinc'C 1885, iii .issoeiation 
with local committees m all parts of tlic woild 
SHOUT LOVN. .\n advance in.ide loi a slioit 
p< iiocl .It .1 (ixed late of intcMest 


SHOUT LOAN FTNO.— I'lie rj<ime generally 
.ip[)Iied in the banking woild to the imimy w'hicli 
Is kept 111 hand by the jirincipal London banks 
am held .i\aila))lc foi granting loans foi a slioit 
pen • to bill brokeis. stock-brokers, and otlicis 
In OI hnaiy times this specie's of floating cajntal 
cioes not vary much in its total amount , but it is 
c.onst.iiitl\ varying in jiosjiion, tlie late of interest 
■< he"ged being lowest wdic'n .ilmust the whole sum 
Is in the- li.imls of the competing banks, and highest 
when the* Bank of England controls a large' j>ai t of it 
When loans are made by the Bank of England out 
of this fund, the latc cdiargcd for fixed periods of 
Irom thre e to ten da^'s is about onc'-hail per c'c-nt 
above the Bank Rate. Bill biokers piefer, il 
['ossible, to boitow from outside lianks fust of ail, 
patlly bec'ause the rate of inteiest i haigcd is Inwc r, 
.rind casiei leiiiis can bc' arianged as to repayment 
in a sliorter period than has been stijiiilatcd for, 
If it IS convenient to do so, by which there is .ilso 
a saving 

SHORT OF STOCK. —An Amcnr.ari term, 
c-c^uivalent m meaning to the word “ bear ” ; specai- 
latois being said to be short of stock ” when they 
hj\ 0 sold what they do not jiossc ss 

SHOUT RATE. — 1 Ills IS a term usc^d in eonnee lion 
with the foieign exchanges It signifii.-s the price 
m one counltv at wlm h a shoit datc-'l diaft (up to 
«ight or ten dtiys' < urrenc.y) drawn upon another 
country, may be bought (See Che^iUf: Rate, 
Course of Exchange, J^ong Rate ) 


SHORT SHIPMENT. —Good.s aie said to lie a 
short shipment wlien they aie shut out of a sliip. 
eithei accidentallv ot for want of room 

SHOW OF H \N’HS. —'fhe common law method 
of asc'cTt-iining the se nse of a meeting is l)^ a sliow 
of hands 

It Is \(i\ iisii.d toi aiticic's of association of a 
joint stock c om]>an\ to juov idc'th.it every cjuestion, 
III the' first Hist.line', sli.dl lir dc-c idt'd by a sjiow of 

h. inds, .md vcliere tills IS tile (Msc .1 sliiiw ol liands 
niiist be- l.ikc II 

Wlu II the rc' Is a show of h.uuls. the c h.iii man will 
look to the' niimle i of liands on!\, ami w ill not t.iki' 
into acc oil III the votes \c liu'h 1 lu' ow m-r ol each in.iy 
lepiosrnt (illu'i in pcis.jii or bv i>ro\v In the 
.disem e of a poll. c)nl\ h.mds ( omit 

rioMi-s c.mnot be loimtcd on a show ot liands 
In llie .d'seiu c of a dc m.ind loi a poll, the di'cl.ira- 
tton ol the < ti.iinn.iii .<s to the' icsnlt ol voting by 
sliow of li.md ’ is c oiu liisiv e, unless li ,uid oi i tbvioiis 
mist.iKe bi i)io\ < (1 

SHIT FOR niVIPEME - \ll c xplesMon used 
wIkii flic' ti.iiisfii booivs of banks .ind joint stock 
' onip.lim s .lie closed to peillllt ot the' divicleud 
w.iiianfs being picpaied an'l issued 

SIAM. —Si.im, the' “ T.and of the b'ui'.” is an 
inde])endoiit kmg.dom lying betwe-en tile Biitisli 
.and Fiemh jcossc-ssions in the peninsula of Indo- 
( iiin.i Its aie.i Is little- less than 2U0,UUl) sipiare 
miles, almost one-thud c.i whuli lies in llu' Alal.iy 
Bc-mnstil.i j he iiopulation is jiiobably about 
tt.iKtO.mtO 

Si.im Inis paiallc'l moiinlatn iluiins i tinning 
from the noilh to the- soulli, and is diained by 
tlie Menam and Mekong Rivets Tlie alluvial 
{dams ol the Men.im and its clelta .ate the most 
densc'ly jvopulated pai t. ot tlie country, 1 he 
dim lie is tvjnc.illy tiojuc.d in .ill usjxa.ls Teak, 
ebony, and rosewood .ire the: chief jaciducts of the 
not them forests, while mlc, pi')){)er. heniji, toliacco. 
ccjtton, sugar, .end loifc-c* llouiish on the' lowl.uids, 
The countiy is iich m miiicials, iii< lii'liiig tin, golil, 
c op])er, coal, n<»n, zinc, manganese-, ami anliimmy , 
sajijdiires ami luhies aie also jemnd (.old is mined 
at Kabin ami Watana, and coppei at Cli.intiik 
Fishing IS an imjiortant ot < u|).ition. llieie arc- fc-w 
rci.ids in Si.un, .ind tr.inspoit by w.itc r, wlm Ii is 
not v<-t V satisf.u toiy, is tin- only n.ainr.il me.nis of 
comimuiicMtioii with tlie f.ir inlciior, licit railways 
.irc- being ilevelo|ied with c ummend.ilde r.apiditv 
I he (hic f c-\i>oils .irc- nee, ic-.tk, tin, j>epj)'-i, hicies, 

i. iw silk, s.ilt .iml diied lish, bullocks’ horns, c-dible 
birds’ 111 sts, s.iji.ui, ic)sewoO(l, iioiiwood, .tml gums 
rotton goods, silks, kerosene-, sug.ir, o^iiuiu, and 
iron and stc-c-l good^ form tin c Im-i imjioits 

ihe chiet tiadc- contie is ISangkuk ({lopulation 
about 551),000), the capdal, which sla^cls on the 
delta of the.- Men<im Its haiboui is a jioor one, 
and IS cmly acu'ssiblc to vessels of sm.ill draught. 
B.uigkok 13 often called the " Vt-iiic e c-f tlic Ji.ist,” 
and many of its j^eople live in floating hcniscs. 
Other c (litres aie !‘aknam (the outpoitcT J.tanghok), 
Korat (agiicultur.il and mining ccntie), and Ayuthta 
(river ])oit) 

.Mails aie dc-sjiatc lied every I-iid.iy, and the 
turn- c,t tr.insif is .ihout tliirty days 
I-‘or mai>, see I'Asr Lmdii s 
SlItKUlA. - (See Russia ) 

SIERRA LEONE (RRITISII) —llic Crown Col ny 
and Piotectorate of Surra Leone is situatc-d on a 
pc-mnsiila on the west coast of Africa, and lies 
between French Guinea on the north and tlie 
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Itcpuhlic of Liberia on the south and east. Sierra 
Leone proper consists of a strip of land strctchin^^ 
for 210 miles alonj' the i.oast, and having a width 
of not more Ih.in half a mile, ex<.<'f>t m the Freetown 
and Sh< rl>ro di-^tiu ts j5elun(i Ik s the protia toiate, 
wlueh has an area about equal to that of Ireland 
The jHipiiiation of tlK' (olony 75,(>()l), of whom 
only alxnil 1 per cent div. wlntes , wlule that of the 
l'rote( toiate is vaguely esliinatcd at from 750,000 

to 2.000,000 

'J he (lim.ite is unsuited to ICmopcans, and has 
earned foi the (.olcmy tlie unenviable title of “ Tlie 
White Man’s Chave” There are two seasons 
—the wet and tlie dry—and the annual rainfall 
IS over 120 in Kicc and cassava aie the chief 
croj)S, but ginger, ground nuts, yams, guinea-torn, 
nullet, beniseed, and maize are cultivated Cotoa- 
nuts, kola, <oi c)a, and lubber arc proving very 
lemnnerative, and ramie planting is betoming 
iiTipoitant Ivx(elh‘nt flints, such as bananas, 
jilantains, luneapples, mangoes, oranges, aiul limes 
are giown, but only to supply loi al demands '1 he 
oil-palm glows extensively, and the forests lontain 
guin-pio<lu( ing |)l.uits Fiom h'uLtown a railway 
luns through Ho to Pendembu, but transpoit is 
l.irgely by bo.its and laniors The ( hief ex|)oi ts 
aie me, p.ilni kernels, kola nuts, ginger, ground¬ 
nuts, palm-tiil. mdiai libber, gums, and beeswax, 
and the < hiel impoils are cotton gooils, toba<' o, 
spiiits, aims and amniimition 

I'ri’ttown (37,000), the ca]>ita!, ts tin- < hief tra<h“ 
I'lMitre It stands 4 miles up the Sieiia I-<'one 
River, ami [losscssrs tin- b-st h.ubour in Wist 
Afiiia, but has a most unhealthy situation It is a 
naval, militaiy, ami coaling st.ition Other towns 
are Waterloo in tlie e.istein distiul, and lionlhc on 
Sherbio Islands 

Mails are despati hed o\'eiy Finl.iv via Livei|>ool 
Tlic distance of Fieetown fiom Livei|>ool is .3,078 
mih-s. and the time of transit i.s about twelve da)s 

For map, see Akkica. 

SltiHT lilLL.—'Ihis is the name given to a bill of 
exi hange whn h is payable as soon as it is picsented, 
t.e , on sight, and to which no days of gia< e v ) 
are attached. When a bill is drawn payable at so 
many days " after sight," the due date of payim ut 
is c.alculated born the date of sighting. 

Sigh ping a Hill ) 

Sl(*nTIN(i A BILL.—When a lull of exchange is 
drawn jiayable at a certain peiiod after sight, it is 
necessary for it to be presented to the drawee' 
so that he may see it and wiito Ins acc.eptaiue 
ac ross it. together with the date of such acceptance 
This IS known as ‘‘sighting" the bill, and it is 
obviously* a matter of gieat imiKirtam e, be<auM- 
the due date of payment can only be calculated 
when the plate of sighting is known It is most 
regulai foi the drawee' Ivc write the; date of the; 
sighting and aicc-ptancc afti-r his signaUue, but 
if he fails to do so tlu* holdei of the bill mav inscit 
the true date, or what he ai tually believes to be the 
true date, of the sighting and acceptance If the 
drawee inset ts two dates, "sighted 1st 

nccember, accepted 2nd December," the second 
date IS ignorc'd and the holder need only considc'r 
the d.ite of the sighting, from whicli the date of 
payment is to be calculated 

A bill of exchange payable at sight is in the same 
categoiy as a bill of exchange payable on demand 
It IS, in tact, payable on presentation, no clays of 
grace attaching to it. 

SIUllT KATE. —A teim used in connection wath 


the Foreign Exchanges, and equivalent to cheque 
rate {q v ) 

SIGNATURE. —By signing a document a person 
IS understood to make it his own, or to give his 
adhesion to all that is contained therein. The 
signature is invariably at the foot or the end of the 
document, and it constitutes the authentic mark 
of the person who signs. 

Before writing became common, it was the general 
practice for a deed to be iisetl m all irAportant 
transactions. The contracting parties then affixed 
their seals, the signing was a later practice. Even 
to-day it is doubted whether a deed does really 
require the signature of the parties in addition to 
their seals; but no person who is not anxious to 
establish a sort of posthumous fame through an 
e\p(•n^lvc law suit would be so foolish as to leave 
a deed unsigned 

It has been said above that the signature of a 
party gives his assent to all that is contained m 
the do( umc'iit which is signed by lum That, of 
course, means all that is contained m it at the time 
the sigiiatuu; is atlixed Any altc'rations made 
subsocpicntly to the signatures are not binding upon 
him. I-'or that reason, then, it is essential that if 
tluTe aics any alter.ctions or interhnc'titions in the 
body of the (hicument to which the signatory or 
signatories, as the case ituiy be, give tlu-ir assent, 
thcysliould be' initialled before the signing takes 
place. Nothing that is done subsequently can be 
held to he binding, as the document is then an 
unauthorised c)r foiged instrument 

Certain documents must be signed. The possible 
exception of a dec.l has been noted, but anytliing 
in the shape of an agreement must have the signature 
of the paity appended, or he must have himself 
wiitten in his own name in the body of the dom- 
ment. A will must be signed by the testator with 
certain foimalities {See Wills) And almost ail 
commcnial tlocuments require the signature or 
signatures of certain parties to autheiilKate them. 

Personal signaluie is always advisable if it < an 
be obtained But a ])iin(i]>al m<iv aiilhoiise an 
agent to sign for him unless tluic is some special 
reason which proluluts the j»ra<tue As Ouain, J . 
said in Rc}i v. Ihc Jtistue'i of Kent, 1873, L K. 
8 305, wheie an agent had signed a notico 

instead of his pruKipal, " We ouglit not to restiu.t 
the commod law lule, qtii jaext per ahum faat per 
sc, iinU'ss tlic statute makes peison.il signatuic 
mdispens«ibU'" E'or example, a'^ thiio is noiS.ing 
to the contrary in se< I 2 of the Coiniianies (Con- 
solKhction) Ac t, 1908, the necc-ssily of " subsciibmg 
their names " to the memcaandum of association 
IS salisfurd It an agent is dulv authoiisc'd to sign 
on behalf of his piincipal I'lns was established 
in the; case of In re M hitlcy J'arluer^, 188G, 32 Ch D 
337, a case decided umlei sect 6 of the Compamca 
Act, 18G2, will* h the above-mentioned sec tion of 
the; Act of 1908 has leplaccd It is obvious that 
there must always be a certain element of risk in 
allowing an agent indiscnminate power to sign on 
behalf of his juinc.ipal, but trust and not suspicion 
must always be at the base of succc'ss in business, 
and without the delegation of signatory powers the 
commerce c>f the woild could not be conducted. 
As IS well known, undei the general law of agency, 
a principal may be held liable to a very great 
extent for the acts of his suboidinatcs. (See 
Agency) 

The clucf interest connected with signatures is 
attached to negotiable instuimcnts, and as thia 
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subject has been dealt uith in other articles, 
it will not be necessary to do more than give an 
outline of the position under the present 

heading A banker must know the signatures of 
ail his customers, and if he should pay a cheque, 
flrawn upon the aecount of one of lus customers, 
where the drawer's signature has been foige<l, he 
cannot debit the amount to tlie aicount of his 
customer It IS \eiy ne<<ssarv, tluiefore, that 
every bankei sliould pos'.fss a <omplcte set of 
spedinens of the signatures of all his customers, 
whether on dirient at i mint or on deposit a<(.ount, 
and have tlu-m in smh a form that they may b<* 
readily i«'f(ried to If a <lravvcr’s signatuie dillers 
from his usual one and a bankei is in doubt as to 
wlu-tlier or not it is gi iniine, unless lu* can readily 
sec tlie c ustotner abtnil it, it is < ustomary to return 
Ihr ( hetpie v\ It li the explan.ition “ signature di thus *’ 

's'( tion dl of the Ihlls of bixt hange Ait. 1882, 
savs: “W’luie, by tins Ait, any iiisfiunient or 
willing Is H (jiured to be signed by any person, it 
IS not nec<-ssarv that he should sign it vvilli his own 
lianil, but it is sullicient if lus signature is \\'iitten 
thi-ieon by some other ]ieison by or uiulei lus 
authonty" iliat is in ac< ord.ince with the 
toinmon law, as already staled 

A banker, however, would r<-(|uit(* a pioper 
authority from a i ustonu-r befoie paying a cheque 
on which tlu“ drawer’s signatuie was wntteai by 
someone other than the drawer himself In cases 
wheie a i ust(jiner ih'sires to give authority to 
another person to draw checjucs upon his {the 
(ustomer s) aiaoiint. it is mui h better that iJic 
usual method slumld be adopted .uxl cheques be 
signed per procuration. (See Mandate, Per 
pROCURAflON ) 

rhe piacticc of signing with an ordinary ])cncil 
IS iHd a desnabie one, and it is a.lvisable to dis¬ 
courage it as inixh as possible A signature may 
be lithograi)hed, as in the case of dividend warrants, 
or it may be p]a»<*d on a (.heque by means of a 
lubber stamp by the person whosi signatuie it is, 
or by anv'one who is duly authorised by him to 
.sign the ehccpie A iiibbor slamj) signature, 
lx'sever, IS full of danger, and its use sliould be 
av ojv'ed. 

h veiy imjirudent for anyone to |)ut Ins signa¬ 
ture on a bl.inic < heque, or indeeil to any document 
to be subsr quently lilkd up, and a ])crsoix .so signing 
will be Ixibie, not for what lie expected would be 
filled in above his signature, but for what actually 
IS filled in. (See Inchoate Instruments) 

If a signature to a document i.s obtained, and 
the person signing it 13 under the impression that 
he is signing a document other than it leally is, 
tile Courts would probably free him fiom liability 
In Lewis v. Clay, 1898. 67 LJ., QH 224, Lord 
Kusscll said : “ A promissory note is a contract 
by the maker to pay the payee Can it be said that 
in this case the defendant ever contracted to pay 
the plaintiff ? His mind never went with the 
liansaction; for all that appears, he had never 
heard of the pluintifl, and his mind was fraudulently 
directed into a difTercnt channel by the statement 
tliat he was merely witnessing a deed or other 
doeument He had no contraiting mmd, and his 
signature obtained by untrue statements fraudu¬ 
lently made to a document of the existence of 
which ho had no knowledge, cannot bind him.” 
(Sec Kororrv (Bills, Cheques, and Notes], 
Signature J^ook ) 

SIGNATURE BOOK. —Each bank should keep 


a special book in which are entered specimen signa* 
tures of all the customers of the bank, whether 
they have a deposit or a lurrent account, and It 
ought to be kept up-to-date, as it inv anably happens 
that the signatures of individuals i hange from time 
to time The < ustomer should sign his full name, 
and also lus usual signature, and his initials, ami 
enter lus a<ldiess and ociiipation Ihe IxMik 
sliould be caieftilly iudex('<l. so that any spcdiiien 
may be found without <ielav. If the bonk is nut 
aitually signed bv the < ustomer, the speiiinon 
should be obtained on a slip of papei whxh can be 
pasted milt the b«‘ok J he signaluies ought to be 
numbered consev ulively, and the immbei.s plai ed 
against the coiresponding narnei m the ledger, 
whxh will {“liable a ledg« r keeper to turn up a 
speiinien, without delay, wheuev«“j a lompanson 
ot a veritxation is u‘<|uiie<l 

The signature book is the most usual prai tice 
adopted Ity a bankei, but some oliaes .ue now 
prefemng olhei systems, espeii.illv the laid nxh’X 
sjstem (See Card Indexini. ) All these, how- 
< vri, have but one main oljjei t in view, tacility of 
reference 

A I ustoiner ought alwa\s to be adviseil by liis 
baiikt“r, wlx-n opening .in <x i ount, that the signatuie 
used in signing a < hetjue sIioiiM on ev i ry ot t asion be 
in atioitlaixc with the spt'iimeu supjtlieil 

SIGNATliRE DIFFERS.--'I his is a phi .use srtme- 
times wiilten upon a chetjue by a Itanker, when 
he IS not satisfied .is to the aulhenticily of the 
signatuie of the drawer, on com|)ariiig it with llie 
spet linen contained ni the signature book (^v). 

SlGMiT, WRITER TD TIIE.-l'his is the name 
very frei-Iy used m Scotch matleis, as it repiesents 
the person wlio iii many respct ts coire.sponds to 
tlie Knglisli .solicitor. The writer to tlie signet was 
oiiginaily .i cleik in the office of the Set.retaiy of 
Stale, whose business il was to prejiare writs 
which had to pass the King’s signet. When the 
College of Justice was established, these clerks 
were ma<le member.s of that body. Aixl now every 
summons Itefoie the Court of Session must be 
signed on the hast jiage by a wiiter to the signet, 
wlxj IS bounii to sign eveiy summons piesented to 
him uj)on payment of two shillings and sixpence. 
For a long period after the estalilishraent of the 
College of Jiislxe. the writers W(“re not allowed to 
act .as soluitors in tlie ('ourt of Session. But this 
])rolubition was removed more than two contiiues 
ago. and the writers ixjw ociujiy tlx* liighcsl rank 
of the j)iofession. Admission to ineiiibei.slup of 
the legal society is ol>fained by a five years' scivice 
of ap|)rcntKc“ship. though this is reduced to 
throe years if tlie a[iprcntiee is a university graduate, 
just as there is a redut.lion in I-aigland of the lime 
of SCI vice of a prospective soixitor w^o lias gra¬ 
duated riiero are, n.iturally, various examina¬ 
tions to be passed and fees to be paid. The jiar- 
txulars .as to these can be obt.ained on application 
in Kdinburgh 

SILK.—1 he most lustrous and most beautiful of 
all textile fabrics It is woven from the strong, 
soft fibre olitainod from the coi oon of tlie silkworm 
The manufacture was introduced into Hurojxe from 
the Fast during tlie sixteenth century, and since 
that time Frame and, to a smaller extent, Italy 
have bci-n the < hicf centres of the silk industry, 
the climate of these countries being favourable to 
the growth of the mulberry tree, on which the chief 
silk-produi ing moth, the Bombyx mo\%, lives. 
Lyons is particularly noted for its silk good.s, of 
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whuh Gruat iiritain is a larf^e importer , but the 
thuf siijipliuH of silk for l''mopcari and American 
(,onsumi)tion still < ome fiom Ja[).in, China, and 
India, |>.ii In iilai ly Die lif^diL fawn vaiicty, known 
as tussore or lussur silk, wliu li is Die product of the 
tussiir woiin Spun silk is the material j>rcpared 
from the silky 'vaste k-ft on lh<‘ < o( oon after the 
completion <>i Die windin;' proC( ss 'Ihcio are 
numerous imitali(<n silks on the inaiket 

SILKWORM OLT. —A shong matiuial, consisting 
of glutinous lliHads fornud by the sKrcticm of the 
silkwoini It IS obtained by soaking tlie i aterpillais 
in vineg.ir and pulling tliein apai t 1 lu' tlire.uls arc 
then stiet<he<l an<l sun-dried Silkwoim gut is still 
impoil(d to some extent fiom China, but the chief 
supplies .lie deiivetl fiom Spain and Italy. It is 
used by angleis for dressing the hook-end of the 
tisliing line 

SILVRR.- A wlnle, metallic element of biilliant 
lustre It some times oi < ui s nativi', but is fi eipiently 
< ombiiKsl with otlier substam < s, c g , with < hku me, 
thus foinimg horn silvai, and with sulphni thus 
forming silver gl.ime It is also offin present in 
g.deiia (/f) and in (oppei ])\iit(‘s Sliver is found 
111 Sp<iin, Ausliia, (Jerm.iny, and in the Isle of Man , 
but the thief silv (‘I-protliH mg tountrus are the 
I 'mled Slates and Mexico, whu li sujiply alxiut two- 
thirds of the whole anunint 1 he output of Australia 
is also considerable Silvei is malleable and dm I lie, 
and, like gold, tan be bcaiteu into very thin kavis, 
and drawn into tine wiio of gi eat teii.u ity Tn hai d- 
ness It Is intermediate between gold .ind coj>pei 
Its spetilu, giavily is 10 5 Silver ext els all otlier 
metals as a tondmtor of heat and (lettinity, and 
is, t onseipuMitlv, mm h used in the niamifattuie of 
(lehtati; electiual insli iinients In adtlilioii. it is 
(*xt(“n.siv(‘ly emplo)etl, cither solid oi as a plating, 
for spoons, folks, dessert knives, entire dishes, 
backs of briishts, vases, pluilo frames, ami other 
ornamental ami useful artuk's of eveiy sort and 
kind. Of the silvei salts, silver mtiatc is the thief 
'Ihis IS much nse<l in the preparation of other 
tompoumls, silver thloiuk', btomidc, and 

loditle, vvhii h arc employc<l m photographic 
juocesses. 

SHARK CEIITII’ICATKS. riu'se are issued by 
the Tie.isuiy of the United St«ites, and ftirni a jiait 
of the paper current y of that country. The smallest 
denumination is oiU‘ tlollai. Ihese eeililitales ait' 
payable m silver, Init tliey ai e not legal tender, 
except m the case of payment of duties and 
taxes. 

SILVER COENS.-- 1 he Hntisli silver coins aic; 
Clown, Double Floiin, llalf-iiown. h'loim, Shilling, 
Sixpence, Cnoat, Threepeiu e, Twopem c, and I’enny. 
'I he Groat, 'rwopeiu.e, ami sihet I'eiiny ai e now 
only toinet^ m veiy small quantities as Manmly 
iiionev ('//’) ’I'he ilonblc* tkuin, oi font-slullmg 
piece, has Ctsisul to bt' coined 

All silver coins aie a leg.il temlei only up to llie 
amount of P>rlv slnllmg''. betause thev aie onlv 
tokens I'nlikt' gold tom'>, Dieie is no vvt'iglil tixisl 
below whuh suver toms tease to b(‘ legallv current 

Where a bank has an accumulation of silver 
which it cannot get ml of lo its own customers or 
to another bank, it may be taken to the Bank of 
England. 

Ill banks silver eoins are generally stotecl in 
paju'r bags with the name of the bank and the 
branch where Dk’V are used printed thereon On 
each bag is also cleaily punted /5, £10, or £20, as 
the case may be, and the bags may be obtained 


with perforations so that the contents may be 
visible without the necessity of opening them. 
For sums of £50 paper bags are sometimes used, 
but canvas bags arc moic- suitable Stocks of 
sixpences and threepenny pieces are often kept m 
small envelopes or ]>ackets containing lUs or'£1 
in each I’apcr bags containing silver air usually 
of a different colour from the bags containing 
copper, to prevent mistakes in jiaying away (Sc*?- 
Coinage: ) 

SIMAIU'RA.- he bitter bark of the Stmaruba 
amata, a liopual tire of the same family as the 
(juassia {qv) A drug is obtained from it whicli is 
useful as a tome. It resembles <piassia, and is often 
used as a substitute for it 

SINGAPORE. - Singapoic is an island about 
27 miles by 14 in extimt, forming part of the 
Straits Scltk-ments, and has an area C)f about 
2()G scpiarc- mik-s, ami a population of 3011,000, of 
whom only about 4,000 aic whites The island is 
situated at the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, fiom whuh it is separated by a narrow 
strait about tlirec-cjuaitcis of a mile m width. 
Imoiporated with Siiignpoie ate F.ibu.in Island 
(piodming sago, tveesvvax, lamplioi, gulla-)M-i< ha, 
imh.u ubhc'i, i .itt.ins, toi toiseshell, ami l>ei he-<lc‘- 
mei), Chnstinas Island (noted for ]'hos])hatc's), 
the (k)c os-Kc*elin'^ Islands, ami some small adjacc-nt 
islands 

1 he isl.and Iks low, and lias a iiot, damii, 
and unhe.ilthy chm.iti-, the temper.dme vanc-s 
fiom 70® to 88® F . ami the annual lainfall 
average-s 85 in 'I he low-lving swampy land 
is dotted with .i nuh'ber ol sin.ill hills, one of whuli 
Iises to the height of 519 ft Dense and inqiencti able* 
jiingks o»<iipv a laige area, but in the (k.uings 
g.imlner, pe[)pei, .and |niie.i]tpli-s arc cultivated 
Vc'gelation is piofuse, and man is forced to wage 
peipctual waifarc with the jungle Other agii- 
cultural piodiKts imludc iice, sugar, tajiioca, and 
tropical fruits It is, liovvever, as a commercial 
centie that Singajxire is nn[)oitant, and it owes its 
importance as a receiving and distributing centre 
to its excellent situation. 

The town of Singapore (over 200,000), the 
capital of the Stiads Settlements ami the “ Ccal- 
hole of the East,” j>ossesses a magnifu ent 
haibour, which is absolutely fice Command* 
mg the important watcivvay of Die Mahuca Strait, 
ami having legnlar steam communication with 
Japan, China, the Malay Archipcl.ago, Aiistral’ia, 
Inclia, Europe (by the Suez Canal), and South 
Afuca and luiropc; (by Dm Siinda Stiait and C.ipc* 
route), Singajioie lias iisen to the position of a poit 
of the lust lank P'lfty regular steam.sliij) lines con- 
veige upon it freun the west, east, and south , an<l 
as an entrepdt it is the chief in the bar East Shij^s 
drawing .36 ft of water can be ac( ommodatCMl in 
its harbour, and there are shipbuilding yards ami 
facilities for icpaiiing ships Tin from the Malay 
I’eninsula is laigely smelted at Singajiore Singa¬ 
pore IS an important naval and imldary, as well as 
a c o.iling sl.dion Th<-1 i.ulc of Sing.qiore - p.issing, 
transit, and actual .iniounfs to many millions 
sterling There .nc good roads in the island, and 
the usual means of tr.uispoi t alxnit the c oiinti\' con¬ 
sist of Jinrickshas, biillock c.irts, and ixniy gh.vris 
l-'rom Singapore tcjwn a raiKvav runs to Woodlands, 
opposite Jonore, and a steam ferry connects with 
the mainland The leading imports, of which a vast 
quantity is re*exi)ortod, aio tin (the most important), 
cotton goods, opium, rice, tea, coffee, tobacco. 
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hanivsiire, gambiei, pepper, gums, rattans, sago, 
tapu.Ka, cigar*^, toppir, cual, pctrolonni, aiul spici"' 
'! Ik* mam cspoits of the I'^lanil itself arc '^pu 
g.inihu-r, t.ipi<>i.a. latl.ms, aiul copta 

Mails aic <l<‘>pat( lud e\frv liula\ via It.ilv 
The lime of tiansit is about twenty-one (lavs 
For map, see Fast Indies 
mull. COST AirOl NTS. ,Se(‘ C<'Siis(. ] 
mull I:NTRV IMMIK.KKKPJ.NCF llu- name 

iiMialls to all iikiIkuK i.>f book-keej>ing whu li 

ale not (.iMK'l to a siitfnnnt fm.iht\- to .illord a 
( oinplele doul>!e enti \\ .uid so < alh d fiom the fa* t 
1 luit {)! (j\ isKMi is noi made foi i he i aising of nominal 
ledger ai • oiint--. oi if pio\iv|on is made, ad\ant. il;*' 
Is not t.ikeii of the same as the items 

app' ar on one sidi of flu a< < oimts onl)-, .i b.d.tiu e 
( annot b«“ ellt < led A d.i,\ book IS Usti.dlv kept (or 
tlie s.ike of 4 t>ii\<-nn lu e, .and the debtois’ atiounls 
i.u-.efl b\' j»osling tluofioin. lull its total, if made, 
is not bioiiglit into ,u ( ount No puuliasis book 
IS kept, the iiediiois’ a'l oiinls being t.iisei) b\ 
i.ntenri',' diieit to tin- 1< dgi i funn in\oii's 1 he 
I a'h I'oolc m.i\ b( pio\ided with b.uik and (.ish 
I oltimiis, oi M ith one < oluinn onh , .imouiits 11 ■ 11 \ ed 
fiom d(btoi> and p.ml to iiidilois luing posted 
tw the i'sp<(tl\e .Uioiints 'file dls< ouilt ■ ohimiis 
au iisu.ilK omittfd, and if pio\ided ;ii(,- riot oftin 
totalhd ladr.'i ;i'<<<unts .iie oftin opeiusl foi 
tlu‘ ])inpos(‘ ol keeping a r«(<iid of fiNid :iss(.'ls 
(In bal.uu mg, ibbtias, Mcditois, (Kid .issets .ind 
I .ash .Old bank bal.nu es are (lu i efoi e 1 1 tamable 

fi oni 1 li< l»ook St OI k Is wdiK d 111 t he Usual .uid 
so ,1 stall nu lit of lial'ihtiis .md ass- (s (commonlv 
known .IS .1 st.iti nii nt of .itt.uis} mav lx pi* leiie-l, 
the b.il.uu e of winch is tlie ' .ipil.il at d.Lle Sliould 
It be desu'd to .isiert.aiii the profit or loss m.ide, 
tins mav in- done bv taking llu' < apila! shown by 
the statement of all.ms, adding diawings diiimg 
the period, and deducting the < .ipilal sliown by the 
jiievioLis statement of .alf.iirs and amounts inlro- 
(hurd duiiiig the peiiod '1 he di-'.idvantages of 
single entrv book-keeping will b--- apji.ircnt by a 
I oiisideration of theiuh antages of double entry {q v ) 
.SI.NKIN(» n.MIS.the t(im 'sinking bimd 
Is ‘tiphed an amount wliu li is arimiallv set .iside 
out .[ ii\<niie and iiueslcd witli the interest 
• liaii’.g to piovule, at .i futuie date, for tlie 
ledimption of .i lo.ui or .i s-ni-s <»f deln-jit in (‘s, oi 
for reioiipmg the gi-uliuil shiinkage in v.diie by 
' Kl'-Mi'-tiiig the known ju --fit d<« ,ii mg iisouries of 
a mine oi smnl.ii und« i t.ikmg, the o 1 -)i < t of - leating 
and sustaining -au h .i fund In mg to pi - wide .i give ii 
sum at .1 d.it e w lu n, foi inst .im eg d- ben t nres lia\ o 
to be redeemed, or wlun a mine 11 .is( s to Ixtoim* 
profitable to lep.iy the (apit.il taken iij) f</i the 
purpose of Opel .ilmg It 

It IS iniiio! t.mt lo noti‘ that in * ontiast to si (ting 
asuie a iesei ve out of 11 \-enue, the ( st.ibhsliinriit of 
a sinking fund dt mands also th.it, in a-ldilKin to 
find’ng a. gi\(n amount fiorn juofits, it liKonu's 
iiectss.uy -utuallv to iiu'est .a sum of money in 
appro|>nate s( ( unties w hi< h < an bo di-pendcd imon 
t'l vi< Id the i.ife of intensl determin<d , in oTlier 
words, (he profits appiopnated foi the jaiii'ose 
must fin -1 matiiial shape in the foiin of i.isli It 
also essential to examine tlie yield on invest- 
tn .mts fiorn ) i ar to year as (hey aie made, bei ause 
if it IS found that this yield is falling short of antici¬ 
pations, a coriesponding inueasc in tin* annual 
amount appropriated and invested must be made 
m Older to secuie the amount required at the 
.stated time 


Calculation* There can be little doubt that a 
sinking fund is inui h mon- fi equontly resm ted to for 
the jniiposo of ledCcming a seiies of debentures, or 
for the repayment of a loan bj’ a coiporatmn, than 
foi .my oilui purpose, though in ias(s wheie a 
luisiness eii|o\s the adv.ant.ige of a \.du.ible lease- 
liohl. It IS frequentlv thought desiiable to einplov 
this nie.ins of piocnling for the \.ilue p.iid loi (he 
le.ise, when it evpires, lathei (h.m .id-'pl tlm 
.litem.itiM- ol t.ikmg out .1 polnv of iiisiiraiu (‘ di 
the endow ineiit pi iiu iplc I lu“ linking I-nnd is I lu' 
pi-fii.iblc pl.m to adopt, m.isimu h .is .in endow 
nunt pi>Iu\ onl\ -titers a sniiend<-i valiu' im the 
.nuounts .ig.imst i-iemmms p.ud m tlu- e.nlur 
sl.ig--s -d the x'uli.ut, wliei*.!-- tiu mv<siin-nts 
m.lih .nul tin* mti'lest .uiiued tluii'oil .IIC', (U 
shoiil-l be, le.lllsabli (o the .•\l«i)l of the .llliount 
1 < pi (s< nt e»l in the liooks of (tic loiuitn .it what 
e\<*r st.ig'- IN th»‘ p(‘lU'd o\ei wliuh tlie fund is to 
opeiale ‘some iiisiiiaiu-- <omp.lilies of undoubted 
1« pilte ollei good teillls li>t such business; 
it will, conseipiently, be adxi.s.lble to make 
iiHinim s li-'iii siiit.dile loinp.iims .m-l i*'in|-.ue 
tlif .ul\.mt,ig-s (-> b-‘ delivi.i lioin both pio 
Iu-sit ions ()iir OI two w< II known ( om < i ns undei - 
t .do tin- I (till n o! tin- pi« mi unis j-.ml at .mv stage 
of tile poll- \ 

I III* me(h--d of -oiiipnlmg the .uiu imt lo be set 
.I'i'l-' .iniiu.ilK .it '('inpouiul int-Hst to ptovide a 
eiKii sum in .i gi\'U immlxi of ye.iis (an be 
olit.iim d Im-iii .mv lioi>k of mt('i< si tabh s, mk h .is 
!nwo> ils' . but il su' h a b->ok is m-l imiu- di.i 1 el\ 
,i\,u!.tbl( tin fonmil.i loi .iiiiMiig .it tin- amount 
to be louild .imiu.lllv to pmdlli e 1 111 .1 st.ited 
t inn at < oinpound ml - i < ■'! is as follow s ■ W hei I : ■ 
.uiiount (o 1-1 i.iised, { ' late ot ml(i<st, « 
nuinlx.-i ol \ (.11 s 


/ 

( ! -0"- I 


am -uni 


.umum 


1 


If it is <l(siied lo know tin* .iniui.il iiniiiinid to 
amount to /I in 1 .S \<<iis ;it p( i i«ii( , tins 
foi mill.I I’< < nines -- 


I 

(I - bdi'*- - 1 


O.'Sdb or I (l.Sd 9 pel anmmi. 


o;i 


Tile c.diie of /I b(.*mg thus known, it nn relj- bei onus 
lie-< ssai y to innltii^ly that c.iliie by the*’.imounl it 
IS desiic‘1 loi.iisi . assuming (he amount lecpnred 
111 l.S v‘*ais at d ]>(] ((lit IS he )’(arly 

msl.ihmnts ic<)iJiied im investment will be 

/SO.bot) X 0 SJ‘) - - /'i.Oh.S, Ol appioxim.il ( F / 2 , 7 t) 0 , 
will'll for j>ia<tn.il juirposts would bi* tin- amount 
dei id< d upon 

Tr<'rt(im*nt in Accoiiois. Oi>erati<-ns (Oiinedcd 
with the books of a> eoiint in conneition with sin h 
matters ate somewh.it out of the usual nuitine, 
and the ic<]uisite entiles needed to i<-(oid the 
1 i ansm tioiis fiom year to vear demand the < losest 
and nn-st (aiefiil attention I he hist step so far 
as the bc-oks are (Oiuerned will be tin- appiojiria- 
tion of the annii.il iiurcnunt from revenue, either 
from the revenue aiioiint itself, if so (ermid, the 
profit and loss an ount, or the profit jpnl loss 
(appropriation) anount—most |>robably the latter. 
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'Jhis IS made* in the form of a journal entry, 

\ 17 — 

Journal 

i s. d. I s d 

I’li.lit and Loss {Ai)j)io 

pnation) A/< Dr .. 2,700 0 0 
To Smkiiii; I'liiul A/« 2,700 0 0 

foi amount appm])] lalcd 
.IS [Hi Ho,II<1 minute, No 
990. d.ited Aj-ril 1st, 19. .. 

I Ills udi (le.itfi a liability to apja ar on the l>alan(<' 
slu el Ixdow ihe ilebenturcs or loan it is <l<hirctl to 
redeem I lie cash hook eiitiics \\iil be — 

Tus/i 

/, s d. C s d 

h'Inti no— By (Cj,7o<) \ % 

lilanktowii I*aii 70 5 6 JUaiiktowii (xio 

(/m f.ix 44 i4!> C,<1 ) lx-r,iii.>[i loan at 

r.*r • i,7oo 0 0 

(Invi etrd ,i« cav> r 
for Siiikmjj I' iukI, 
iiiimili* No ) 

llie paynunt to iri'dil o| < ash .vc-onn: will be 
lepcated e.u it v< ar. plus the i^toss amount (,f 
interest icsiivecl at tlie end o] the veai (in tl.o 
above < ase, ^Hl) b'rom tlu'se 1 ash book entucs, 
mvestinents (siiikinj' fund) a'count will be debited 
.IS ycNCily investments aie in-ulc, whilst inlertsi 
account is uediteii with interest leiened loom 
the interest .iMount the \iel<l must be transfeind 
to sinking fund, and, in addition, income tax 
account must lie debited thus— 

4 ^ <1. / ? d 

Inteiest Aciount .. 7() 5 6 

Imoinelax .. .. 4 14 6 

To Sinking bund .. 810 0 

From this, the secoml year’s amount to be Jiucstid 
will be the annu.il contiibution (^2,700) and the 
gross yield (/81), or ^2,781, and so on from year 
to year till the close of the period , when, if the 
yield has been m.imt.aincd, the fund will provide 
a slight amount m excess of that lecpiirecl, which 
can be credited to profit and loss 

Ktfcct of, in nftltncc Sheet. J'hreo items in the 
balani t; sheet will be concerned, in any si heme 
involving the operation of a sinking fund, wliilst 
the operation is in progress and until the debt, 
which it IS desired to extinguish, has disafijieared 
When the fund is brouglit to fruition, two liabililit's 
will figure 111 tiu: statement of afiaiis as ag.unst one 
as an asset; thus, when the fund has accumulatc<l— 

Uahiiue Shfft. 

^ C $. d. . c t. d. 

nct>eiiturrs .. *10,000 0 o By IiiveshiK Ills 

Sinking Fund 50,000 0 0 agjiiist Sinking 

' Fund .. .. 50,000 0 o 

When the debentiiics .are to be redecuned, the invest¬ 
ments aiu realised m order to pay out the debentme 
holders, so ^l\at both the li.ibihty under the tith* <>1 
debentures and the assets represented by that 
investment disappear, but the liability "Sinking 
bund ’’ rem.uns The usual practice is to coiueit 
this into a spis lal loserve, whu h, indeed, it acluatl) 
is Assuming the aftaiis of the comern to ha\c 
been well m.untamed and safeguardcsl, the position 
should be such a one as would lea\'<‘ the- assets 
propondiMating ovc-r liabilities to the extent of the 
amount represented by the reserve ; in any event, 
the objecT for which the sinking fund was staitod 
would have been achieved. 


SINKING FUND INSURANCE.—Where properly 

18 of a cliiiiimshing value, as, for example, where it 
consists of land held upon a lease, the lessee will 
sometimes take out a sinking fund jiolicy by means 
of w'hich he will become entitled to a capital sum 
of money w'hen the lease is determined. In some 
companies, such a polic y has, after it has been in 
cxi.stencc fcjf two years, a surrender value equal 
to the whole of the premiums paid after.the first 
year, accumulated at 3 per cent compound interest, 
less 7i per cent. 

SISAL HEMP. —The strong, glossy fibre obtained 
from a specu-s of agave (qv) growing in Mexico. 
It is used for cordage, ancl is expoited chiefly from 
^'uc alan to the Umled States. 

SISSOO WOOD, —The hard, durable wood of an 
Indian tree; of the rosewood family, the Dalhcrgta 
Stssoo Like rosewood {qv), it is used in furniture 
making 

SIXPENCE.— A silver coin m value equal to 
onc-fortictli p.ait of a jiound. Its standard weight 
IS 43 G3f>3b gi<uns troy, and its standard fineness 
lhirtv-s< ven fortieths The com has becni cunent 
since l.'^SL (Sec Coinage ) 

SIZE.~A soil of glui-, \ariously composed of 
linseed oil, red lead, c'eniulion, el< , mixed with 
lur[)i“ntine, and used by house j^ainters, papei- 
makers, gildeis, etc 

SKEPPE, SKEPPER. —(See Foreign Weights 
AND Measures—Denmark ) 

SKIONIS. —(See Foreign Weights and 

Measuki-a—Gurfcf ) 

SKIPPING. —'Uis is a Custom House toim 
uhiih signifies the tiansferring of goo<ls from one 
ji.K kage to another fc^r the ])urj)ose of aseertaimng 
llu' tare (qv) of the package 

SKUNK ,—A i.irmvorc* of the weasel family, 
found in many jiarts of the United Stabs, and 
valued for its fui, which is sometimes fraudulently 
sold a.s Alaska sable. A long-tailed variety is found 
Ml Mexico 

SLAG . —Tlie mixture of siluatcs forming the 
refuse of smelting woiks, glass fouiulries, etc Tt 
was once considered useless, but is now emploceci 
for a number of purposes varying with the naluie 
of Its origin 'J ho laigest quantity is olitaiiusi in 
the smelting of pig-iroii Some cT this is of a semi¬ 
transparent (harac.lcr, and is used foi building and 
paving blocks Other vaiieties are employi'd for 
cement and as manure For the former jHiPl’inse, 
lime IS a necessary constituent, and for the latter, 
pho.sphoiic .acid must be present to the extent of 
about 12 per c ent Hy the action of steam, slag may 
bo math'' into a fibioiis substance known as silicate 
cotton, whu h IS a bad t onthu tor of heat aiul sound, 
and IS, therefore, useful for covering boilers, ancl 
filling up s|>aces between adjoining rooms 
SLANDER, —(See Defamation ) 

SLANDER OF PATENT.“-(Scc Slander of 

'I'lTEF ) 

SLANDER OF TITLE.— This is a tort {q v ) which 
co^^ists in a false statement impeaching the title 
of a jKTSon to any jiroperty, re.al c»r jK-rsonal, 
cither by word of mouth or hy writing In oulcr, 
howevei, that an action may succcc'd the plaintiff 
must piocc three things: (I) that the statcmchit 
was ma<ie maliciously, or not in good faith , (2) 

that the j)laintiff has suffered sj)ccial damage by 
reason of the slandeious statement; and (3) that 
the statement made is false The term was once 
confined to statements made with reference to real 
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property, but it has been extended so as to cover 
trade libels or slanders. 

Slander of title, as above stated, applies to all 
kinds of property, e^, patents, copynghts, etc. 
And as far as patents are concerncHl, tins has been 
specially recognised by section 36 of the Patents 
and Designs Act. 1907, which is as follows : “ Where 
any person claiming to be the jiatentee of an 
invention, by circulars, advertisements, or olhei- 
vise, threatens any otlier person with any legal 
proceedings or liability in respect of any alleged 
infiingement of the jiatent. any person aggrieved 
thcicby may bung an action against him, and may 
obtain an injunction against the contimiaiue of 
such throats, and may rcLOvor smh damage (if 
any} as ho Incs sustained thereby, if the alleged 
infnngement to winch the threats lelatod w'as 
n«)t in fact an infringement of any legal rights of 
the person making such threats 

" Provnled that tins section shall not ajiply 
if the poison making such threats with due dili- 
geneo cornmoiues and pu^secutos an action for 
infnngement of Ins patent” 

SbATi:. \ line-giainetl, clay-hke ro( k, which 
e.isily s|)lits up into thin shcits Theic are slate 
mines in various p.aits of Central Kniopc. and also 
III the' fnitccl Stales and Can.ida . but the chief 
suj)plKs ate obtained from Noith Wales Other 
slate-pio<hicing centres in the Ihitish Isles are 
Cornwall, the Lake Distiicl, and vanous jilai os in 
S'Otl.ind and Ireland Slate is usually giey or dull 
l»luc m colour, but it may be green, pm j)lc, cvi blac k, 
and a led variety is found m Qucbc'c Slate is both 
light and durable, and is, tlipiefore, gic'atly m 
demand foi looftng purposes Tables, cisterns, and 
certain so-called ''blackboards” are made? of the 
larger, tliKker slabs, and wlu-n these aio jioiislied 
and enamelled, tliey are nsecJ for imitation marble 
mantelpieces and a: chitcx lural panels Slate penc ils 
are made by pressurci horn moist slate powcler, or 
arc cut fiom soft slate and afterwards turned 

SI/Al CJIITEK-HOUSE.—I'or a very long jieriod, 
and foi a groat many leasons, it has been nec essary 
to |>lace statutory restrictions upon the use of places 
f'r slaughtering animals Onginally those restric- 
ti ‘i.s weie imposed with the ol)jec;t of jiutting 
dii;e nlties in the w'ay of stealing horses and cattle. 
'Stolen animals were fiecjuently broiiglit a long 
distan* e fiom the owner's stable or faim, taken to 
a knackers’ yaid or slauglUc^i-house to be killed, 
and their can asses were disposed of at the best 
j'luc' obLainalile But it frccjuently happened that, 
uisleacl <){ the animals being killed, thev were sold 
at a low jiric e, the jam baser of an animal at a 
knackc-i’s yard always cxjic'Cling to jiay very little 
more than the jirire obtainable for the dead body. 
It frequcmtly happened, also, that nnscrujnilous 
keepeis of sianghter-hoiiscs, instc-ad of killing the 
old, dccrc-pit. and diseased animals, delivered to 
Ihcnn for tliat jmipose, allow'cd lliem to live on, in 
''Pitc of then sulfeimg and jiain, and comjicllecl 
them to work simply because it was easy to find a 
purchaser who would j)ay moic for the live animal 
than for the carcass. Ac.cordnigly, no persem was 
allowed to kec]^ any ]>la( e or house for the purpose 
^of slauglitciing or killing an) horse, ox, sheep, hog, 
goat, or other cattle (not intendc*d for bntchcM's 
meat) without fust obtaining a licence, and the 
li' ensec was bound to have his name up over his 
P'onuses and keep jiroper books containing entries 
of all the cattle brought to be killed 

further, all horses and other cattle had to be 


killed within three clays of coming to the licensed 
premises, and in the meantime they had to be pro* 
vided with proper food. If a person had a licence 
to slaughter horses, he could not at the same time 
hedd a licence to cIcnU in lioises. Licences tc^ keep 
knackers' yaid.s are renewable every^ year, and 
existing licences can be c ancelled for lirc'aehcs of 
the statutory regulations, (Bv a "knacker” is 
meant a slaiigliterer of animals not for human 
food ) 

Prior to the vear 1847 (here w'eie no statutory 
regulations for the' slanghlci of animals foi human 
fc^ocl In th.it >car jiowcr w.is given to license 
('ertain slanglitc-r-houses and kna<keis' \’ards, aiul 
to prohibit the opening of .inv mwv slaughter-house 
w'lthout a Ik cMu c‘ being prcwiously olctainocl, and 
all (‘xistmg slauglilei-houses woie itipuic'd t«i 
rc.-gisteied liv laws weu- .dso mack* to ensuie 
cleanliness and piec'cmt ciucdty No slanghtei- 
house in.IV bo elected within IDO ft of a dw'elling- 
house, and tluie imisl l>e ficc \ eii1il.itK*n by cliic'ct 
c:ominiinK atjon with the* c‘\tc-rnal air on two sides 
at least No I'.u t of the slaughter-liousc' may be 
below (he );i chiikI- 1* \ el, the appitciih to it in.iv 
not be on an iiKlinc' of m('i<‘ tli.in one in font, and 
may not be tlirongh any dwedimg house or shop 
It must b(' well p.ivcsl .111(1 drained, and thotoughh' 
xentilated No water-closet, piivy, or cesspool m.iy 
be lonstnntcMl within it. All animals must be 
killc'cl in sue h a \\,i) as to .ix cnd unnecossai y siitfei - 
ing As a rule, they must be stunned or otherwise' 
rendeied nncoiis< ions before lilood is chawn, but an 
exception is made to this rule with regaid to a 
juunless method of killing animals intended lor the 
fc)0(l of jews, piOMclc'd the ainm.i) is killed accoid- 
mg to the Jewish metliod of slaughtering by a 
slaughtcier who is duly licensed by the Chu f 
Kabbi 'I'he animals awaiting slaughter must In* 
spared as far as ijossible from any contac t with tlio 
sights or smells of the slaughter-house 'J lie waiting 
j>ens must be separated fi oin tlm s!aught(*r c luiinber, 
winch should be sluit off by sliding doois ihc' 
jutch of tlie floor in, and the drainage of, the 
slaiighter-c hamber sliould be aw.iy from and not 
in the direction of tlie waiting jiens Caic must be 
taken to prevent the floor from becoming slippeiy 
Cattle should bc! slaughtered s* reened oil from then 
fellows, and after tliey liave been killed and bled 
they sliould be inoc od on and “ clrc'sscd ” in an 
adjoining room sciecnic'd oft from the view of 
animals entering the slauglilei-chambci 

All ]>la(es usc'd for the slaughtering of cattle or 
foi the sale of bull her’s meat are liable to inspcc lion 
by cliiL’ appointed inspectois, who may seize ancl 
condemn .is unfit for nunian food anj*. caicass cn 
[virt of a c an ass toiiml ujion llie jirc-mises 

It Is an (dli-iKC piinisliable by fine to slaughter 
cattle' for hnm.in food in any place fliat is not a 
jmbhc or licensed or regisleied slanghier-honse. but 
this prolnlnlion does not apjily to animals generally, 
but only to anirn.ils w hose tau .isses j re intended to 
l)e sohl foi luiman fc'od 

It IS an olfcntc to slatt a new' business as a 
knae ker. lixisting businesses may be continued 
subject to comfdianc.e with the slatuloiy regula¬ 
tions, I>iit the penalt) fcji est.iblishing a new bu.si- 
ness IS a fine not exceeding /^50, and a similar fmc 
IS payable for every day during which it is carnecl 
on It is also an olfcncc, punisli<xble with the same 
penalties, to establish witliout the sanction c>f the 
county council a new business as a slaughterer of 
cattle or Ikuscs • 
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SIiEEPIN(« PARTNER. —Tins is the member of 
the partneisluj) hrm who invests money m the 
business but takes no .i< five share in its manage¬ 
ment SiM h a paitnd is alsf) called a “dormant 
partnei “ Although to a (ertain extent in the 
baekgr<*uti(l, if llic name of sin h a partner appears 
in the turn name. oi if he holds liiinself out as a 
partner, lie is e(pially liable with eai. h of the working 
or ai tive partners foi the debts of the firm to the 
whole ex(«nt of Ins propeity (See PARTNhRsmr ) 

In a limited par tnersliij), a limited partner is a 
sli-eping partnfT (See Limithd Partni-rshif ) 

SLIDING SCALE. — Ihc Jinnciplc of the sliding 
Si ale IS one by whieh the rate of wages to be paid 
to a woikniaii is fixed areording to the use or fall 
of tlic market value of the pioduet of his labour 
Koughly sjieaking^ it piovides foi an automatic 
rise and fall of wages according to llic differenee m 
jirices An examjilc will maki' this i U ar Suppose 
a woikman, who is paid ij|>on tlie sliding scale 
system, agrees to act ept 10s as a basis tc)r pro- 
duiing a certain quantity of any lommodity so 
long as it feti firs dOs. in the open inarki t lie is 
(laid at tin- i.ite of pei tent If the market 
price of thc‘ aitu Ic in question uses to 37s Od . t e . 
25 {)(T cent, tfie w'oikman’s wages use 25 per 
rent also, and he is paid 12s fid instead of lOs 
If, on tile othei li.ind. (he pure falls to 27s, te, 
10 per li nt . lus wages aie lediued by 10 jkt cent., 
anil he is p,ud 9s instead of 10s (See Ki mim kA' 

1 ION. S( II !■ \i i-s or , W A(,i-s ) 

SLINGING ,—This IS a term used in shqiping at 
various poi (s, to signify the cha'ge made for jiutting 
the I hams, lopi's, etc , lound thi- goods as they lie 
m craft alongside a bluj), so that they are made 
ready for being hoisted on boanl 'I he ehaige for 
slinging is geneially boine by the shipper of the 
goods. 

SLIP.--Thc miormal note or memorandum di awn 
up and passed between paities when a contr.u t of 
maiine msuram e is being entcied into 'Ihc tcim 
“covering note ’’ is also used in tlic same connec¬ 
tion. In order that the slip may li.ive legal value 
as a iMomisc to giant a jx'licy, it must be initialled 
Until this IS done there is no lontiait concluded. 
I'A'i'ii after the stampeil polu y has been issued, 
till' slip may be valuable as esuleiice to show (I) 
that there was m f.u t a contract, and (2) whatweio 
the terms of the same, m case any difficulty of 
coiistiuchon aiist's (See Marine Insurance) 

SLIP DDOK'KEEPINti. —This is the s^^stem of 
book-kee|)Hig wlieiem the actual doi.uments, oi cai- 
bon c opies of same, .ii e utilised as a polling medium, 
instead of posting fiom eiiti les irnide in the ordinal y 
books of twioiml The system has been iii use 
fi^r a coiisidiuable penod in banking concerns, 
wliore the pa\ing-in slip or docket is first dealt 
with by tUe cashier so iai as tlio impetson.il 
entry is comeined, and then handi-d to tlie ledgei 
cleik who inakc-s the jx»sting to the peisonal 
account ■ 

The system particiilai ly adapts itself to jiostmg 
up the sales and pun liases of a business In the 
former case, the mvoiccs arc made out m duplicate 
by the use of caibon sheets, and the carbon copies 
given to the sah's Icdgei clerk, who jiosts the 
amounts to the respoettvo ledger a< c omits and folios 
the copies, which are then filed in any method 
which may be considered as affording most facility 
for reference, e^, alphabetically, or numerically, 
the references entered in the ledger being the 
numbers of the slips The impersonal entry is made 


by periodically totalling the slips themselves, or 
it may be, in the case of a business having several 
departments, by simply entering the amount of 
each slip m its jiaiticular departmental column 
m a book ruled for the purpose, and totalling daily 
or weekly, summarising these for total to sales 
account Invoices for purchases are dealt w'lth 
in a similar manner, aftci being checked an<l passed 
by a lesponsiblc person, and these arc a,franged 
and numbered to suit, or. m some cases, each invou e 
IS numbered as received 

It may heic !m* mentioned that loose leaf or 
perpetual ledgers, card ledgers, loose leaf woik 
she(“t^, etc, whicli arc de.dt with umh-r separate 
hcadinns, ,irc all \aiiations ot tlx- slqi system 

Among the advantages whi< h the system |)ossesscs 
are the greater futility of dealing with the w'ork 
c()nse(|ucnt upon its being more capable of being 
divided amongst scceial, the minimisation of eiror, 
by leasmi (T intei mediate entries being omitted, 
and the fait tli.i.t the ledgi-r actounts arc posted 
fnun facsimile- oi oiiginal doeiimeiUs 

The disatlvantages may be briefly summed up 
l)y saying that extreme <ai(' ami method must be 
adopteil to guard .igaiiist eitluu' loss or substitution 
Ilf tli(‘ dot unients 

SLIPS. —Plat foi ms sloping tow'ards the water, 
upon whit h ships may be built, overhauled, or 
retiaircd 

SMALL AGRK'rLTIlR\L HOLDINGS. - The 

Ic-gishition re-lating to the pioeisioii of small agii- 
(ultuial lioldings by local authonties, and the mttde 
rtf their acquisition by t ertam (lasse‘> of small 
holdeis, IS (ontaint^d m (he Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act. 1908 (8 Edw 7 c 38) I'his At t 
consolidates Acts coveiing tlu' periotl fiom 1887 
refilling to small htifiiings ami allotments ; and 
the Act of 1908 also tleals with both these desciip- 
tions of agrifiiltural hofilings 'Ihc law as to 
allt)tmeiils will be- lound in the article nmler (hat 
title*. In that .uticle it w,is also mt-nlioncd th.it 
Cel lam prov'isions ot (lie Act common to both 
allotments and siu.ill holdings woiifil be tie.itc-d 
m the present .ii tide. 

A small holding by the definition m the At t 
means an agi ic ulluial liolding whi< h exceeds otu' 
at re, and either iloes not exceed .SO acies, or, if 
cxecetling 50 at res is, at the date t»f salt* or letting, 
of an amin.il''v.ilue foi the purposes of income l.nx 
not exceeding /50 (As to “ Agrn ult ui al “ ^S'e 
titles AtiKicui.rukL and Ac.ricui.tural Holuino? } 

At the [lassing of the .\< t theie were alusady 
Small llttltlings Commissioneis, two or more, with 
tlie iic’i essiirv tillicials apptunteil by (lie Uoartl of 
Agriculluiv: anti b'isheiics (see title) I heir duty 
IS to intjuiro and lepoil, nmier (lie Uoaul, as to 
the dem.ind for small lioldings in the itiunties. or 
wh.it tleiiund thcie might be if suitable lantl were 
available, and the extent to whu h it is reasonably 
piactual to satisfy the ilemand 'Ihcy aic to 
t Older with all such autliorities or peis<uis as may 
be of assistance, and take all nceessaiy steps 

1 Protision by I'ouiity CouiMdis ol Siuull Holdings. 

A County Council, which int hides the Comuil of 
a County Borough, if of opinion that thcie is such 
a tlemand as justifies theni in putting the Act in 
opciation, may pio\ido small holdings for person^ 
w'ho ilcsire to buy or lease and themselves cultivate 
the holdings But this does not mean that such 
fiersons must not do anytiung else than cultivate 
them 

Besides this discretionary power of providing 
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small hoMings, a county council is compelled to 
provide them if reciuired bj a Mlumc under the Act 
which will he suhseqiiently tiebuibeil 

Any coiimil whither comitv. hoiough. distrut, 
or parish, m.iv make lepiesiiit.itions to the Com- 
mis^ioneis as to small holdin.^s , and must supplv 
th<‘ CommissioiHis wnli all riason.ible infoiination 
and assistaiue J'lie O>minissionots ie[)oit the 
result of their itKpiiins to the Itoaul, .ind ^i\e 
thi'ir opinions, .uni if they reii-ice an\ infoimalion 
as to .1 demand for small lioldiriK'' the)' must 
coiniminicato it to the couiuils 

Tlie Hoard must consuhi any n-port and rcj>r(- 
senlatioiis of the (auunussioiiers as iespe(,ts .iny 
('(uiuty If it dei uUs a si heme should he in.ule, it 
forwaids the lepoil with whate\<-r modilu .itions 
oi ohsei valions it thinks well to make to the count \' 
couiu il, who must prep.ire .i st In me to i^i\ e eilei t 
to the lepoit, ami whatcMi lUodifii afions lia\<“ 
been siigeesfcd to mei I tile n‘c|uii i im nts of the 
Hoard 

If the 1 oiiiitv (oumil dc< lines oi f.iils loi six 
months to piipare a si iieiiie .uii plahle to the 
Hoaril, the Hoaol m.i\- dirint the ( oininissi..m is 
to do so 

I he loiint) loiimil may without ,in\ lejioit 
preiNire a si Ik me 

I w o Loiinl les in.u 1*11'p.u e a joint s( henn 
AlU SI licme must lie puhli'.hi d and .kK i 1 1 isnl 
<is th(‘ I’.oai d duetts, and mUi-e eu<n as to how 
ohlOctloiis Ill.IV l*e SI III to the Ho.llii 1 Ik l'..i.il<l 
may hold a piihlic iiujuiiv in .ui\' < ase, ami must do 
so if the I onniy coiim il oh|<-i t to the si heme, or any 
modiln.ition is made h) the l>o..id in a si hi me of 
till'll own At the im|uii)' the (oiinty (ouinil, 
and olhei such persons as the peisoii lioldin;,^ the 
ini|uny in.i\ peimit, aie to he Inaid 'the Ho.iid 
lorisutius the ii-poit <d the pcisoii holdiiij’ the 
iiKjiniy, and settles and tonfiriiis or annuls the 
Si heme. 

’I he County coumil must then < ,irry the' s'lieme 
into (Iteit w'ltlnn a lime mentiiin'd in tin si lienie, 
or tile c'ommissionei s in.iy hi diiisted l>\' ordtr of 
the Hx.aid to do so Idu this jnirposi they h.ivo 
<ill Mie poweis of .L loniit)’ < ounul iimler tlic Act 
and 'he Ho.iid may rei o\ ei the exj'ensi- as a di-ht 
<iue ' , tlu* Crown hA-ery ordci for a s< heme 
Is to be hud bifoie 1 ’.irlianTcnt .is soon as possible 
aftei it is m.ide 

!f loss Ksults from any seheme, or is likcl)’ to 
usi)it, the Hoard mav bear Hie loss oi any pai t of 
It witli the consult of the 'rreasm y , and this by 
'I'lensury minuti* is now a half 

2 Acquisition of iantl by County ( oiincils. IV>r 
the jiiirposi; («f ire.iliiiK small lioldnii^s ,i (oiinty 
coiim il h.is j)owcT to .'Kipiiie land h)' puuhase or 
IcMse under aj^icements, or comimlsonl) undei 
poweis m the A't whn h aie set out below 

Hut a loiinty tonmil must not airpiiie hind 
exi f'pt at such .i pruc or uni lli.it its cost ami 
«d] expenses incuried about it < an I'e re< oui)ed 
out of the jHirehase money or the icnts of holdiiip's 
sold or leased to small holders '1 hey must fix 
the }>iirchase monev or the u nt jiaid by the small 
lioldcis so as to guard the eoumil .against loss 
Tile county coumil before selling or Irdling may 
aflapt the land as they think lit by fern mg it, making 
UMfls, <ind drainage, and a w'ater suiijiiv, if these 
operations .arc; moie economical when earned out 
for the land as a whole Also, as part of the agree¬ 
ment of selling or letting a small holding, the council 
may erect buildings or adapt existing buddings 


sue h as are necessary for the holding, and which 
cannot be made by the purchaser or tenant. 

1 he cost IS to be appoi tioned amongst thy se\ eral 
holdings as th<' loumil think just , ami they .uc to 
be olfcreii for sale oi lease in accc»rdam c with rules 
made umlci the A< t 

d Kegulallon, Management, and Terms of Small 
IluidillgH. 'ih<‘ (ounty loumi! may sell ui let one 
’ OI moi c small holdings to be woi kc‘d on .i coopera- 
ti\c s\stcm W'ltli the appio\al of the Hoaul the 
county coumil mav let a holding oi hoMings to 
any .issouatKin foiimd to iieal*- oi jnoinotc* the 
cro.ition of sm.ill holdings, if the dnision of 
piohts .iiiiongst its memlieis is piohifutcd oi 
I rst I 11 ted 

i he lull's (o be inmle bv tlie loiml)' iouiim! 
iil.iti' to the m.innci in uhuh holdings aic to lx* 
sold oi let, ot otic u'd foi sale or letting . to guatding 
ag.unst .1 holding lx mg acijuiiecl b\ a pei'^on un.ihh* 
to I till iv.ite it pi Opel 1\'. and to sn in ing it-, pi opei 
iiilticalioii 1 hese lull's iinist be (ontuiiu'd by 
the Ho.iid 

'] he juiich.iscr of .1 holding must p.L\' not less 
th.in one fiftli of (he pim h.isi' money \n .imoimt 
not moie tli.in mie-foiuth of tlic' pni'h.ise money 
m.i\. if the < oiim li 1 hink fit. Ix' m i uie.l by .i jx i - 
p( I u.d I ent c li.u ge '1 lie 11 nt i h.u gc' is i e.h'eni.ible 
.is nmli I S( 1 1 lou '15 of 1 he ( oiu' \ .ni< iin; and 1 .iw 

oi Piopi-Iic \.l. ISSI (44 \ 4S\Kt . 4n Unit 
is to say. the Hoai d will cutifc to ilu' .irmmnt 
whn h a hoklei must pa\ to pul .in mu! to the 
ihaige, and lu' has to do so in the lei ms of that 
set tioti The ii sidue may be sec ured l)\' a c h.u g<' on 
till' holilnig in tavoui of the council to be ic-p.ud 
ritlu'i (a) by li.ilf )'e.ii ly instalments of pniu ip.il w'll h 
su( h inteicst, ami witliin such Uim not exi ceding 
tilty \ t .us Irom the date of the sale as may he agi ei-d 
on with the coumil; oi {fd if tlu' jnmha'.t'i so le- 
((Hire s. with siK h mtei esl and withm the s.ime let in, 
by a tc'i mmable annuity j).i)able by ('(pi.il h.ill 
yi'aily instalments. 

'Uu- time of jiaynicnt m.iy be postpone! by the 
coiim d for not mote th.ui li \ e n eai s, in i onsuhi .ition 
of expi'inlifUU' l>y the jnmh.isii which iiuieases 
the \ alue of the holding, but on sm h ti tins <is m.iy 
pievent the coumil fiom iminimg any loss 

Holdings jxuchasi'il by the lioldeis ,itc‘ siihjei 1 
to the following conditions for twenty yeais .ifler 
sale, or so long as any imnhasc nnxu)' ic'm.uns 
unp.ud — 

(u) Due pacinent of jnnchase money. 

(/') No subdix'ision, assigiinient oi Ic'lting without 
the (onsenl of tlu- (ounty i oum il 

(i) Culliv.ilion liy ownc'i oi occiipiei and usm 
only for .igi a ult in e * 

((/) Old)' one dwc^llmg Innise on a holding 
(c) Such dwelling house to com])!)' with s.imtaiy 
l eijim ( mi nt s * 

(/) No usM for sah' <»f mtoxnatmg liquois 
(g) N'o c I(< tiori of dwelling liousi' without consent 
of county council. • 

■|he county council ntiy relax comhtion (</). 

Hi cai h of an) i ondition, if it c .annot lx‘ rc'medied, 
IS a (aiise empowering a sale by the count)' (oumil. 

On suIxliMsam by mlest.u y or d<‘vise, the < ounty 
coumil may reipme the hc*ldmg to he sold within 
twelve months after the' decease of the holder to 
some one person , and in default the coimcil may 
cause the holding to be sold 

1 he coum il may, on g'ving nola e, itself purchase. 
In these two cases the pine is to be settled by 
arbitialion in case of disagreement. ’ 
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A rule so made l>y the council may, under speiial 
circumstances to be recorded in their minutes, 
be ficed from all or any of the conditions imposed 
on the luddings 

Hohlings on lease arc subject to similar conditions. 

When the holding Ims omes free from the reslrio- 
live (onditions, r e , after twenty years and payment 
of the piiu base iiumk y, the h(»ldei <.an use tin; hold¬ 
ing foi otlier than agruiilluial purposes, whether 
it IS in a town oi not, or built or unbuilt upon Ho 
must, however, olh i it for .sale first to the county 

< oun< il , and s<’toiidly to the peison entitled to 
the land from which the holding was oiiginally 
secured 1 he «onditions on wlm h the sale is to 
take [)la(e .ue the same as those lai<l dc)wn in 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 1845. when 
the prciii'>f<rs of an undertaking, siu.h as a railwav, 
desire to ]>art with superfluous lands acf|iiirod com¬ 
pulsorily and not a( tually required for the piirjioses 
of the umlertaking Ihcrc is a similar powci for 
county (ouiuils to dispose of the land tlu;y liave 
ac<jmred, winch is supernuous, for the precision of 
small holdings 

I he county council cannot impose an annual 

< h.uge on the county fund of greater amount than 

< an be r.iised by a rate of a penny in the ixmiul m 
any oin' ye.ir. If the charge at any time is equal, 
c-r nearlv equal, to that amount, no further land 
IS to bo pill chased for small holdings until the 
( hai gc is cb'creased so .is to admit of fui ther purchase 
without exceeding the prescribed amount This 
amount nu hides the annual payments in resj'ect 
of loans raised for the pur[)oses of small holdings. 

A county couni il may del'').’atc its powcis in 
rc'gard to small holdings to the council of any borcjiigh 
or urban district in the county, subject to such 
conditions as may be agreed upon. 

Hcsides the creation of a class of small holders, 
as above described, a county council may a<lvance 
money to the tenant of a small holding who has 
agreed with his l.andlord to buy it The advance 
IS not to exceed four-fifths of the purchase money 
In all Inspects, excojit that the county eouinil 
does not guaiantee the title of the purchaser, the 
s.ile is on thc' terms set out above 1 he (oiimil 
IS to be satisfied that the title is good, the sale made 
in good faith, and the price reasonable 

burthcT, the Board, if it flunks there' ought to 
be small holdings in a locality, may, to demonstrate 
their feasibility, excucisc the poweis confeiied on 
(ounly (ouncils {except the j)owers of .ac cjmring l.uid 
compulsonly and of borrowing); and the expenses 
arc to be defrayed out of tlie small holdings ac count 
which will be dealt with below 

M.VrxiRS COMMON TO SMAT-L HOLDINGS 
AND ALLOrMKN'lS. 

1 Modfl'of Af^ulsitlon .of Land. Tlie purchase 
of land by councils by agrecunent is inacic^ nndei 
the agreement clauses of thc Lands Clauses Con- 
sohdaticm .A' t. 1845, and the Public Health Act, 
1875, s. 178 If compulsorily, under tlie Com- 
pulsoi y Clauses of the- Lands Clause's Consolidation 
Act, subject to the directions and modifications of 
the Boaici 

For the compulsory hiring of land the council 
may submit to thc Bo.ird an order to take land 
for not less th.in fourteen, and not more than 
thirty-five years 

In the cases both of juirchasc and hiring, the 
order must be (onfirmed by the Board. 

Wheid: tlie council proposing to acquire land 


compulsorily is a parish council, the order is obtained 
through and carried out by thc county council, 
but the land is conveyed to the pansh council 
which pays thc expenses. But the parish council 
may petition the Board directly if thc county council 
does not act. 

No order can authorise the compulsory taking 
of land which is part of a park, garden, or pleasure 
ground, or which forms part of and is occupied with 
the home farm of a mansion house or whuH is other¬ 
wise required for the amenity or i onvenience of any 
dwelling-house, or whu.h is woodland not wholly 
surrounded by or adjacent to land acquired by a 
rnuiuil under the A< t, or which at that date is 
tlie property of any loc al authority, or which has been 
a'quired by any corporation or company for a 
lailway, dock, canal, water, or other jiubhc under¬ 
taking, or IS tlie site of an ancient monument or 
cqher object of anJi.e<»logiLal interest. 

Regard is also to be liad to the extent of land 
held or occupied in the locality by any owner or 
tenant, and to the convenience of other property 
lield by him As far <as practic able, an undue or 
inc<»ii\cnient quantity of land should not be taken 
away fiom any one tenant. Other such considera- 
I ions should be regarded , and, as far as jiracticable, 
tlic displacement of any con.siderablc niimbci of 
agricultural labourers or others employed on or 
about thc land is to be avoided. 

No liolding of 50 .acres or less in extent, nor any 
pait of such holding, is to bo authoiiscd by an orcler 
under the Act to bo .acqiiiied compulsorily for 
Muall holdings or allotments 

The county coimcil m.iy conqiensate a labourer 
who h.as been regularly empicjycd on any l.and 
acquired for small holdings, if its acquirement has 
caused him loss of Ins employment, and there is 
no equally beneficial employmcait to be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. 

Thc tenancy of land compulsonly hired may, 
at the exjuration of thc original ten.anc'y, be renewed 
for not less than fouitc-en, and not more than 
tlnrty-live years Notice of not less than one year 
noi moie than two must be given to thc landlord ; 
and in default of agreement as to rent, it will be 
settled by a valuer apjiointcd by the Board, but 
olhcTwise on the terms of the onginal lease. 

2. Rip^ht of Landlord to resnmo possession o! 
land. If any such hind is recimred by thc landlord 
for building, mining, or other industrial purposes, 
or fot loads ncctss.wy therefor, the landlorcrmay 
usume possessi()n of the land if llie Bo.ard is satis¬ 
fied He must give twelve months’ previous notice 
in writing ; and as to part taking there must be a 
(h'lc'rminatioii of lent by a valuer 

Special legislation was c.vrned out during the war 
and thc holding of allotment holders was protected 
TVweis 111 excess of tlie ordinaly law wcie also 
placed m thc hands of local authorities, but these 
aie of a lemnoi.irv nature only 

3 Tenants’ Rights to (’om|>ensation tor improve¬ 
ments. Tenants have rights to comi>cnsation against 
a council for certain iirqirovements mentioned in 
T’.arl 1 of tlic Second Schedule to the Act as if under 
Stc 42 cT thc Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, 
which applies to market gardening ; thc consent of 
the landlord or notice to him not being required. 
(Sec Title ) 

On the determination of the tenancy of land hired 
bv a council, and on quitting the land, the council 
H itself enlillc'cl to compensation under thc Agri¬ 
cultural Holdings Act, 1908, for any improvement 
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in Port I of the just mentioned Second Schedule, 
and for any improvement, m Part II of that Schedule, 
which was necessary, or property for adaj)ling tlie 
land for small holdings or allotments, as if under 
See 42 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, (Sec 
Title ) 

Part I of the Set oipl Schedule is as follows — 

(1) Planting of standard or otlur fiiiit tiers 
permanently set out 

(2) Planting of fiuit bushes jH-imanently set out. 

(3) Planting of strawberry plants 

(4) Planting of asparagus, rhuliarb, and othoi 
vegetable crops which continue [>io<liKtive for t\M* 
or mole years 

Paj't 11 of the Setond Sihedule is as folKiws - 

(1) Krection, aU<‘ration or enlargement of 
buildings 

(2) Pormation of silos 

(3} Laying down ot peimanent jmstuie 

(4) Making and j)Iantuig i>su'r-beds 

(5) Nf.ikmg (»f watei meadows or woiks of 
irngat loii. 

(B) Making of gard< ns 
(7) Making or improving loatls oi budges 
(H) M.iking o] unpio'. nig of w.itei louises, jiomis, 
wells oi n-mons. or of w<>iks foi the appluatnm 
of watei power, oi for suj>|>l\ of w .it ei foi agi u iiltui al 
or dome-.l ic jmi ]>o'-e'^ 

(9) Making or iemo\aI of jieimaiumt sewers 

(10) Planting of hojis 

(11) Planting of oiihaids or fiuit buslies. 

(12) i’lote. ting \oung fiuit ticis 

(13) Ket laiming of w'aslo l.iiui 

(14) Warping oi weiiing of land 

(LS) HmbanUmenls ami sluices against floods 
(IG) 'J he orei turn of wii e woi k in liop-gai deiis 
(17) Diauiage 

A tenant of any small holding or allotment may 
liefoK) the (‘xpiration of the tenancy, icinove any 
Iniit ami other trees .ind bushes pl.infed ot a' qiiinsl 
by him, foi whn h he has no claim for i ompcnsation, 
ami m.iv rianove any (ooi-hoiise, shi-d. gu'cnliouse, 
fowl-hou.sc 01 I'lgstv built or mfimied l)y liim for 
whu li he has no liaim for t omi>ensation 

^ Pncouragfiiioni of Co-oporativo Sodeticfi. A 
(ouii'. (onncil may promote tin* formation of 
and assist Co-opi-i ativc Soueties for the jTovision 
or piufitable working of small holdings and allot¬ 
ments, and under regulations make oi guarantee 
gi?..''s or advances to them 

S Tho Small IlolUiogs and Allotment Coinniittee 
of a Town ConneiL A small holrlings and allotment 
committee must bo formed by evt ry county < ouncil, 
either wholly or partly of members of the council ; 
but the members of the couiuil must be a majority. 
All matters (excejit raising a rate or borrowing) 
must be referred to it, and the louiuil must leccne 
its report befoic exercising their powcis under the 
Al t: but the cominiltoc may delegate its powers 
to local sub-committees 

6. Arbitration and Valuation. All questions under 
the Alt that are rcfeired to aibitiation are 
determined by a single arbitrator as under the 
Agricultural Holdings .'\(t, 1908. (See Title) 

But where an order is made authoii.sing com- 
jiulsoiy acquisition of land by the Commissioners 
acting in default of a i ounty council, the arbitrator 
or valuer is to be appointed by the Lord Chief 
Justice of li^ngland instead of by the Board. 

SMALL BANKRUPTCIES.—In order to protect 
a small estate from the burden which might be 
imposed upon it by the ordinary bankruptcy co-sts. 


and to simplify procedure, special provision is made 
for the administration of such estates Thus when 
a petition is presented by or against a debtor, and 
the cour"^ is satisfied that the piopcrty of the 
debtor IS not likely to exceed m value /300 the 
comt may make an oidcr that tho estate bo 
administered in a summary manner. If, after this 
Older, the debtor is adjudged bankrupt, tlie ofluial 
receiver becomes trustee ni bankruptiy, unless the 
crcditois othciwisc icsolve. No lommittec of 
inspection is ajipointed ; but the oll'ui.il receiver 
may, with the jieimissiuii of the Boaid of Tiai'e, 
do all things whuh may be done by the trustee 
with the jHTmission of the committee. Having 
icccivcd notue of his appointment, the olhii.J 
receiver liolds a jioisonal interview with the deldor, 
in ordci lo deiiile how the estate shall be <iclininis- 
tered I'he proceedings in a summaiv ailinmistia- 
tion are not adveitised in a local juper unless the 
Board of ri.ule so direi ts. If no jiiojiosal foi a 
composition or sihcunc is lixlged. or if the ctfliiial 
receiver satisfies llie couit that the debtor has 
absiondcd, or that lie dors not intend to juojxise .i 
composition or scheme, or that, if any lomjx'si- 
tun <*r Sthenic* pioposed is not leasonable oi caU u- 
lalctl lo benefit the ireilitois. the couit may forth¬ 
with adjuilge the debtoi bankiupt If iluiing, oi 
at the end of, the ])ubhi' examination the loiut is 
of o[union that a lomjxisition or scheme ought not 
to be sanitioncd by leason ot the comhut ol the 
debtor, the coiiil may foi thwith adjudge the debtm 
bankiupt All i>aymcnts must, imless the Board of 
liadc otherwise ortleis, bo made into and out of 
the ii.ink of England. '1 he first meeting of < ieilif<irs 
may be held on the day apjiomted foi the public 
examination or on any ofluT day fixi'd Ijy tin* 
(diuial receiver If a quorum is not pieseiil, it is 
not iieiessaiy to adjouin tlie muting t)n an 
a)>pli<<ilion by the bankiupt for lus ilisdiarge, the 
ceililicate of the offiual rcseivci must not iiulude, 
not i.s notice to be sent to, iredilois whose delits 
do not exceed [2 J-'mlher nolice of meetings other 
than first mcelmgs are only to be sent to ireditois 
\\h<;so debts or claims e\'ceil the sum of fJZ 
Finally, the estate is to be icaiiscd with all leasoii- 
able dispatch, and wheie jirai tu able, distnbutcil 
m a single ilividend wlieii realised In a small 
bankrii])!'y, a lease may be diselaimed without 
Icac'c of the lourt where the bankrujit h.is not sub¬ 
let the demised premises or any jiart thereof, or 
cieateil any charge or inoilgage upon the lease. 
The costs or charges of any poison employed by 
the otlKi.il reicivcr othei than a sohutor may he 
paid and allowed w'ltliout taxation, where sui h 
costs or chaiges arc; within the pi esc iibc< *si ale ; but 
the Board of 'liadc mav lequirc them to be taxed, 
.S.>IALL DEBT COURTS.—I liese .ue i^>urls which 
aie established in Scoiland by vntue of several 
Acts of Parliament foi the recoveiy of debts of 
amounts up to /20 The jiresiding judge is the 
sill riff {qv). and he possesses all thtf jurisdiction 
of the oidinary sheriff court [qv ) Ihe pioi eediiig.s 
are of a summary character, i e , simihir to those 
of a couit of summary juiisdiction [q v ) m England. 
Thcic IS no right of ajijH'al unless malice, opjiression, 
or incompetency is alleged, or the court has no 
jurisdiction to try the case. If either party fails 
to appear at the heanng and no valid excuse is 
forthcoming for such non-appearance, judgment is 
ronounced against the absentee. 'I'he courts are 
eld at frequent intervals in the different di.s- 
tnets of every sheriffdom. The decree must be 
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)ronoiin< (■<) not later than seven «Jciys after the 
leanng of the e<iuse. 

SMAIili 'Hiese ar«' usually <lea!t viith 

in hooks of a< < oiint by o|)eiiini< a “ siimlry dehtois' 
a- countto \\In* li the items au* debited, and cash 
whin r<<tivid, iiedit'sl, m the usual manner If. 
h(HV<'v ei, tin y arc e"'al in aunibi i, a ledgt i indexed 
Mliiei e\a<llv al(ilial)eln .dly or vo\v<-lly is of ^nat 
sei M* e, .IS sill li an arian^einent ohviati's the 
neiessHv "I sear<lun )4 thiou^;h a lonf» list entered 
in ( hion()l<)i;u al or<ler 

SMALT. (dass loloured by oxi<le of cobalt {q v ) 
and leduied to a vei y fine powdei It is used l>y 
paper stainei s <iinl in the production of blue i obnirs 
in poKi'lain. tihs, fn s( oes, fj;lass, <'tc Artifuial 
ultiamaiine is nseal as a substitute for smalt 

SMASIII'IH. —A slaiih’ term applied to any p<'rson 
who IS piultv of jiultin)^ bad moin-y into circulation. 

SMOKK, < ONStMPTION OK —The enoinuuis 
consumption of fuel m a manulactuiin^ countiy 
like (ire,it I'l itain has j^iven i isi* to a great nuis.ini e 
in th<‘ s]iap<‘ of sim^ke, anil within the last lialf 
lentury eltorts have been made by legishilion to 
i.ompel maimfai 1 urers to reduce this nuisamc to 
a minimum 'I'hero is a sjiecial Act relating to this 
applnable to London, viz. the rublic Health 
(London) Act, 1891 Under tlie provisions of this 
statute any fireplace or fuinacc use<l in London 
for manufactming pm poses. an<l e\’ery steamer on 
the liver Thaniis whn.h doi's not i onsumc its own 
smoke, ,ind evei y < hunnev utliei than that of a 
jiiivatc dwelling-liouse sending out black smoke in 
SIB h a fpnintity as to be a nuisamc is declaied a 
niiisain e, .ind the offender is liabh' to \ai ving 
])(‘naltU's, /vS for the fust offence, ;(!() for the second 
offence, fjli) on the third olfiuue, and so on, the fine 
imjxisod being double llie previous one for eveiy 
conviction icioided. Outside London (he statutes 
affecting this nuisanie ate the Public llealtirAct, 
1875, the Public Health (S< otland) A< t. 1897, and 
the I’ublie, Health (li eland) Act, 1878, which imiiose 
obligations simdai to those of the London Act, 
and make the oflendcr liable to a fine of /5 ami also 
to an oidei lompelling him to abate the mns.ince 
Railways are speiially legislated for, lompcdling a 
i.onsumption of then own smoko, by the Railways 
Clauses Act. 1845 

SMlKiKiUNfL —Smuggling IS the clandestine 
introduction of piohibited goods, or the illicit 
intioduilion of good*? by the evasion of the legal 
ilutics I'ixiessive <luties present an overwhelming 
temptation to men to evade them. Legislation on 
the subject m England has been very active fiom 
the fourteenth centmy downwaids The gia'lual 
reduction V>{ duties has brought^ the olfeme m the 
United Kingdom into comparative insigmfu am e, 
and it IS ,iiow almost confined to tobacco and 
sacchaime Most of the OAistmg legislation on the 
subject of smuggling is contained in the Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1878 Signalling in the night¬ 
time oi withiU t> miles of the coast to aid smuggling 
is a misilerneanour Vessels engaged in smuggling 
are liable to toi ieitnre, and their owners and masters 
to a penalty not exceeding /500. Assembling to the 
number of thiec or more to run, or as.sist in running, 
prohibited, restricted, or uncustomed goods, entails 
a penalty of /lOO; and juocuring such assembly 
entails imprisonment fot twelve months , and if 
persons arc found .nmed oi disguiso<l for the pur¬ 
pose of running smh goods, or arc found armed and 
disguised witii umustonu-d, restricted, or pro¬ 
hibited goods within 5 miles of the coast or a tidal 


river, they are liable to two years’ imprisonment. 
Smuggled and prohibited goods are liable to for¬ 
feiture. OlTicers of customs have a riglit of search 
of vessels ami persons Fraudulent evasion or 
attempted evasion of customs duties icndois the 
olfender liable to forfeit eitlier treble the value of 
the goods or /lOO at the elei tion of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs Shootingat olficeis in the Aimy, 
N<ivy, or 0)*Lstguard, or olluers of customs or 
excise, while on preventive duty is a felony. 
Rescue of goods and assault of revenue officers 
entails a penalty not exceeding £100 The Merchant 
Shipping .V.t, 1894, makes any seaman or appren¬ 
tice, after lonvution for smuggling, whereby loss 
or (lam.ige is *aiised to the master or owner of a 
ship, liable to jiay to siuh master oi owner sudi a 
sum as IS suflu lent to reimburse the master or 
ownei foi such loss oi damage, and the; whole or 
.1 jiroportioiial p<irt of his wages may be retained in 
satisl.u tuiii of this liability 

SNDFF. A powdered prepaiation of tobacco. 
'I here ai e small imports from Id ame and Hrazil, 
but the' demand is i hielly supplied by the homo- 
m<ide aiti* !e 'llie ]>owd<'r is piep.irc'd by giinding 
the < hoj)])ed leaves and slalks of tobacco in which 
<i certain amount of fermentation lias been set up 
by wainith and moistuie. 

SOAP. —Soajis aic classified as hard or soft 
Loth Iravc a basis of fats or oils, but these are 
compounded with soda to foiin haul soap, and 
with potash to obtain the soft v.inely Hard 
s«japs are fiuther divided into household, manu¬ 
facture! s’, and toilet soap The fats used are. on 
the whole, of a ‘more solid nature than those 
employed foi soft soap. They inclmlc animal and 
vegetable fats of various scats, e f;, tallow, lard, 
coioanut oil, palm oil, and cumer's grease Among 
tile oils used m the manufacture of soft soap arc 
those derived from linseccl, cotton-sc-ed, hemp-sced, 
olive, j)oppy, etc-, ami various fish oils, such as 
whale oil ami cod oil. The oils or fats ai e boiled in 
pans, and a solution of caustic socla or potash 
(ac'cording to the soap required) is addc'd. The 
boiling is continued, the fatty substance and the 
solution (known as " lye ”) being alternately added 
until the mixture becomes heavy and transparent 
The soap is sc-paiatc-d from the lye by the addition 
of salt, which by rendering the soap insoluble 
causes it to rise to the surface The salted liquid 
n then drawn olf, and the soap, after undergoing 
fiiithcr trcatmc’iit, is cast into moulds 7'lie later 
processes vary somewhat in the case of soft soap, 
winch, wlien finished, is jioured into casks In the 
manufacture of toilet soaps, vainuis colouiing 
mattcis alml pcifuines aie added, ami the processes 
are often mtiicatc' 'Ihe common vaiieties are much 
adulterated by the addition of mineral salts, syrup 
of sugar, etc , which improve their appealance, 
but arc in nianv c .iscs injuiious to the skin. 

SOAPSTONE.— (See Sri'Ann.:) 

SO.\PWORT.-- I he m (>//7c nui/is, ,i hurdy 

pl.int of Asia .Mmol, so-called because it-, leaves, 
owing to the piesc-iu'c- of saj>onm, prc*duc(‘ a kitlic'r 
lu wate'r like that of soap 'I'lu' !i(|uid is used lor 
clc-ansing silk and wool, to wlncli it imparts a 
i'c autiful lustre I he pl.int \ lelds a gum and a 
ic-sin 

S0(’IAL1SM. - " W’e .ire .ill Soci.dists now,” 
dec hired ,i gre.it st.itesm.in manv \ears .igo , and 
if he me.ant that mc'U ot all ixiitU’s now.ida\s are 
keeut\ anxious to impiove scxia! conditions, and 
recognise more' fully that men cannot divest 
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themselves of all responsibility for their fellows, his 
remark is peifevtly true If vve rank as Soualists 
eveiy man with any feelinq; ot plulanthiopv oi any 
enthuMa'-in for llu- betteinu-nl of the lot of the 
toiling niassci, of the Uui'l, the nunibiT will be 
laiye indeed hoLialism, ^<u’ its advotates, is 
silently peinuMtiiiK' all si hool.-) of Ihoiiylit . and, 
ev'cn while we iii\(ji,i^h uKainst its .idvent, it is 
already upon us At an e\er-.u < deratinit late, on 
the ])i,iti'>rni. in 1‘arhanicnl, and in the Press, 
matters allet-tiiii' the general well-lxuig of the 
(oinmunitv obt<un preieileiue of all othei'i Indi¬ 
vidual responsibility is conslaiitK’ in'iiig diinimslicii, 
(olli-itive I es[)onsil»ihl V i'> (< aisiant is lieing aiig- 
ni' lit' d '^ep.u.ittil h can u bat is mt i e (bn l.nnal i< mi 
and ilietuih appropruile fi. the t<'mp( i,iii« e 
i< loi iiD r < M lo the V( i^et.iii.iii as to t ln' lalisl, the 
I s nice .)! Soi lalisiii is 

( 1 ) the ' olli\,tive administration of all rent ami 
in(er<‘st, so that to the individual an i mn onlv the 
ri-vvaul of Ins lal^oiii of h.md or bi.iin, and this 
rcwaul IS assess! d .iml made elli'< dv e* bv n i tile .Ues 
showing the amonnt of l.dxnir n'ndeied, wlmh 
n'rtitnates on piesentatioii .it the («ovetniiient 
warehouse will k lease goo<is produ-ed by an 
eipMvaieiit .uiioiint of laliour '1 be distinction 
between wages and piofUs and lent would dis- 
ap!'( .11', for all vvouI<l lx* salaried otlinals of the 
Mate 

(L') The <ontrol by the St.itc of nil instruments 
piodmlioii ami disti ibiilion within the < oni- 
mijiiitv' idle niiiei tive aiithoiitv of the State is 
to ])e substituted for the avlioii of i ajiitahsl- 
<‘niployrs Soi lalisin would imp isi' on an alieady 
oveiweightcd GoveniinerU duties wlmh iieeil, not 
alone pei le< I wisdom and .ilrsolnte oinnist leme, 
but a!s(j the most iimpustlonmg <>be<henn‘, aMne 
and passive, on (he p.u t of lliose who lompose tlie 
'^tate We m.iy leave on one side the eloijucm e 
spent on the 11 cogiiilioa of fraternity, <ind the 
uiiiveisal ulrligation of peisonal serve e for the 
eoinim'ii good, for tlu'se aie npially I'onsisti'nt 
with the vapitalist s\stem, ami piol>ai»Iy (pule as 
likely to be loiimi therein 

Soi I all sin claims to pi oi note lh(“ good of the w'hole 
as (,-;'ost<l to lh.it of piivilege<l mdividtials oi 
classt and it s<-(d<s to do so, not by lefoimmg th(‘ 
pMcsenl svstein, but by a (oinplete i h.inge of 
system fn the ideal sorialistic slate, sYinjiatliv, 
communism of feeling, will be so stiong, tliat each 
rnan'.vill do his best indepcndmit of rewaid “ In- 
erpialilv of aptitmie will ii'sult in inequality of 
diitn's, but not of lights ” Just <is the able bodn'd 
woik fur the needs of the whole family, so in tlie 
(oininiinist u svstem the same lew.ird will bi- given 
to slvilled ami unskilled, to imliistiious ami idle, 
to the geiuus who adds miormously to public 
wealth, and to the fool who does nothing l.mt 
sqii.inder it ,'\n horn’s juiiiUing by ITiph.iel and 
an hour’s painting by a sign-boaid p.imlei will be 
jiaid at tile same lale, a song by Caruso <ind one 
by the l.ilcst asiurant to vocal honoms will i oin- 
mand the s.ime rci ompense. l-'()i eai h man has 
done a< cording to Ins (apanty, ami must ie<eive 
according to Ins needs Ihcie will be no money 
whereliy to Imie extoil ion, no <om]ietition vvitli its 
atK'mIant waste, no [(auperism—for all will Ixr 
State offn lals with a sal.iry dining worlimg ve.irs 
and a pension afterwaids, mi debt—foi the State 
will advance giatuitously wliat is lequired Indi¬ 
vidual ambitions will be no mote, for tlie good of 
all will bo the doxmnating motive. Path member, 


like a soldier m (he Army, will perform his allotted 
t.isk, so that bv the exertion of onlv a small fraction 
of the present amount of l.ibour all will live logcdher 
m (oinloit, contentment, amt peace 

'J he c-bslmle to the ivatisalion of this \r<adi.a 
IS the fail that, even in a so'iahstn st.ite, men 
must be tc-d and < lothc-l and slu ltcnd 'lli.it 
IS, the annual pioclucdou must cope witli the 
.innu.il coiisiimjrtion The loin .iml c.ittlc' 
wlmh fecvl the millions, tlie clothes lh.it cover 
them, even the houses they inh.ibit, are not 
products of .1 lemote past, but of imniedi.ilelv pt(“- 
ccding \eais. .iiul the gieat diivmg pcnvei in tlie 
picxiuclion of tlie woild Is the inteiesl tin* wcirker 
h.is in impiovmg his own .>t his famiK’s ciunm- 
st.imcs II .Tloiig w ith pi IV .ite ()i open t \ weirmove 
the hopes and leais that edm (“ .iml stiinul.ilc; 
.unbilnm, i-iu'igy, (mteipiise, thiitl, and self-s.uii- 
In (*, pKxlmtnui (.'iimol but tl.ig .iml l.iil Public 
sj>uit, the id(‘.i of doing one’s Iresl fot the c om- 
mumty, would to oidm.iiy nun be* a quite imule- 
(jii.ite substitute foi the motives (onnctcxl with 
juivale piopeily, wlmh now give* at times an even 
nioibtd desiie to laboiii .nul s.ivc' Piodmtion is, 
imleeci, newer f.ir in oxi <-ss ot > onsumplion ; ami 
if .inylhing oii.lined l>v wlmh juodmtion weie 
sl.ukeiK'd, there must inevilalily b<* a shot (age m 
(he supi)ly of food cu clothing or shc'ller. 1 he dis- 
tiibiition of a fc-w \ ei y huge imoines .imong the 
m.issc's would Ic-mpoiaiilv gn a hltl(‘ w.iy (owaids 
nu'cting the deln lem )• , but, it l.iboui is inm h 
lesseiKxI, no possii)le i edisli ilnitioii (.m pievint a 
il'.vith tioin becoimiig inamlesl. 

And the cel taint\' ol .i gi eally ac( elei.ilcx] giovvth 
of piquil.ition must be heed Piudeme, foiesiglit, 
the- k(‘en sense ol lesponsibiiily, t hi; desne to ui.un- 
t.un a high st,iml.II (1 of ( omfoi t, all ,u t sti ongly to 
refai'l maniagc and dimmish Imths; hut such 
f('c lings would be .ibsent fioin the so. lalist state 
whei e subsistenc e was assiii cxI, and individual respon¬ 
sibility was sujMTsedc'il by national iesponsibility 
In the most favouiabi.' ease theie would be .i 
difti. ulty about tlie allo.ation of tin* inoie desir¬ 
able Hungs—those of wlmh the siiicply did not 
leacli (lie demand, sm h as the best sites foi dwell¬ 
ings .ind the ple.is.intest pai t of the (oimlry to 
live in Ihis diKiiiiItv w.Mild be intensihed as the 
number of < I.'iim.inls im teased, .ind would extend 
to moie .111(1 more things, till nltimafely lli<ue 
would be a dilluuUv in dix iding to whom tlie 
barest necessities wore to be disliibiitcxj It is a 
Jaig(' assumption that the' limited (apaiily of !n,m 
could man.igc' the <om|)hi atc-d m.Klumiy necessi¬ 
tated bv a sn.ialislic s( heme —( x« cpl, indeed, by 
Anar. lusm. wlm li would alx-lish (.oveCunTent alto- 
gethei and teliiin to the “ st.ile oi n.'itiiral inno 
cemy,” as it geniallv i alls the davs^wlnm tlie 
strong hand iuic‘<l. win a might w.is light and 
jii.stue lav with the most poweifiil lint even 
taking It lor giantcfl that the* w'hole (ountiy could 
lx‘ oig.iniscd as a vast (ci opei.itiv’e ♦s<x lety, in 
wlmh .ill woikcil aicoidmg t<; (lieu (.ipacily and 
recciveij aMordmg to their needs, tlie oxuihslic 
resume would piove a <hsastious f.iiIiiK', (iwmg to 
the inability of Naliiic l(j ( ope with the multiplied 
calls ujHin hei. 'i lie population (piestion is, as m 
most s'xial cpiestions, at the b.ise. Ivithei the pro- 
pag.itioii (»f the spex los must be- .is sire tly ;in<l 
steinlv regul.itcd as the oper.itions of industry, or 
[■)()pulatiori would surpsis'' siihsistem e If society 
iimleilake's to prcjvide a comfortable existence for 
all who aic born, it must, to fulfil tlie obligation, 
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decide how many shall be born. The interference 
of the Stall', th.it is, must extend far beyond 
woiking hours, .and rca«h to the controlling of all 
the .a<.tions of all intlividuals withm it. 

The absen< e of t.ixation is often held out as a 
blessing promised under the socialistic state , and 
it IS peifedly true that no man would he asked 
for com(>uKory contributions, sim e the State allows 
him only a portion of what remains after the public 
services have been supported Now, even when its 
piotecds are disseminated among the contributois, 
excessive taxation is an evil It slackens the spiings 
of industry , a man will ncit work very vigoiously 
when, of the jirodiut of his labour, lie himself 
reicivis but an infinitesimal portion. In the actual 
souaiistu state, as it has been well said, a man’s 
e.irnings are ab'^orbed m his j>oof rate, and he 
ns elves a small amount of outdoor relief in lieu of 
wages The bulk is devoted to payments for things 
in which he is only remotely interested , and 
if most people were incessantly striving to evade 
their fair share of work, the pioduce would fall so 
far short of what it now is, that all would be worse 
off Not only would the rich be depiived of 
inordinate gams, but the poor, too, would suffer. 
The object so greatly desired by some, of lessening 
the inequalities of wealth, would be ai hievcd by 
lowering, not alone the summits, but the whole 
range of wealth , and even if adheience to a pre- 
sciibed standard of duty were aihicvcd, there 
would l)c no motives to exceed this minimum 
standard 'Iho w.ukcr m the socialistic state 
could pci haps be ton cd tf) peifoim a minimum 
task, but since the only result of extia exertion 
would be a trilling addition to what is shaictl out 
among the mass, the love of e.ase would prcf)onder- 
atc. Tor there is nothing stirring and stimulating 
to faculties and feelings m the common operations 
of mdustiy: and although vigotous work -is for 
some time more pleasant than idleness, the pleasure 
docs not |>ersist beyond a very small number of 
houis " In the long lun, little more work would 
be perfoimeil by any tlian could bo exacted from 
all : the limit to all irksome labour would be the 
amount whuh the majority would consent t<j have 
made compuKoiy on themselves”, and the 
majority would not l.)e very exacting Subsistence 
being apparently assuied, all checks to a rajud 
multiplication of population would i e.ase to oj)craie 
The surplus, after all were fed and dothed, would 
ceitainly dimmish, till all weie at the same dead 
lev6l—on the verge of starvation Further intreaso 
would then be juevenUsl by the impossibility of 
finding food for .ill, and the whole community 
wouhl aj>|)roxiin.ile to a patk of Auslialian 
aboiigines. whose whole time is taken up by the 
satisfying of animal neicssitics 

The term ” Socialism is one of the v.aguest m 
pohtKS ; and we need note only the liearty 
onslaughts of professing Scxiahsts on oru* another 
to leahse «that little agieement as to aims and 
methods subsists among them They agree in 
Ascribing to the picscnt system defects and dis¬ 
orders—and here the Individu.ilist agiecs with 
them—which can only be cured by changing the 
system completely, and here the Individualist 
would point out that reform is both more feasible 
and mote elfective than revolution Thev all profess 
to see the causes of these disorders m the concentra¬ 
tion of capital in the hands of a few men, who are 
thereby enabled to exploit the mass of their fellows. 
But in' regard to private property, the Communists 


alone would have it entirely forbidden ; the Col¬ 
lectivists would restrict private property to con¬ 
sumption-goods; the Land Nationalisers would 
forbid private property in real estate, land and 
houses. There are State Socialists, who would 
greatly increase the powers of the general Govern¬ 
ment ; Municipal 'I'raders. who call on the local 
authorities to encroach more and more on the 
domains of private industry ; there are the 
” Scientific ” Sodahsts, whose gosj>el is Kail Marx’s 
Capital, and who teach that the present capitalistic 
era is merely a " historical category ” destined to 
dis<'ipj)eai before a newer and juster system ; and 
many large-hearted and devout men call themselve.s 
Christian Socialists 

There is the same divergence of opinions as to 
the means of effecting the social revolution. The 
” silent {K'rmcation of .society ” advocated by the 
milder Kibian is replaced by tlie more heroic 
melhod of physical force in the writings of more 
violent nnssion.incs The Socialists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century appealed to the 
union of classes , the motto of those of to-day 
IS the (onllKt of classes {la luttc dcs classes). And 
the extension of co-operation and of jirofit-sharmg 
undertakings is eagerly applaudc»l by some 
Soci.disls, while others deiioum e them as a jialtcnng 
with the enemy ami a tampering with the puie 
doctrine of Socialism 

Of the many subdivisions of ojiinion < l.isscd under 
the at Ioniinodating and compiehcnsive name of 
Socialism, two arc examined in .some iletail : that 
of the ColloUivist ami that of the Communist. 
(See under those ,‘itlcs ) A separate artn h\ too, is 
devoted to the antithesis of Socialism, that is, to 
Inchvidualism Ihit it must be ])ieiuised that the 
more w.iry .advocates arc relmtant to depart from 
their easy r6lc of ctitic and <uloj)t the haul part 
of creator The onslaught on lapitahsm, and the 
reviling of its shoi 1( nniuigs, is the pusent stage of 
the agitation It will lx; time enough to formulate 
definite schemes when the new biilh is at hand. 
Moreovei, say the ” S( lentific Socialists,” the details 
are arranging themselves FAcrywheic wo see the 
com cut rat ion of the ( onti oiling jiower over industry 
into fewer ami fewer hands , ami when this process 
h.is leai hed its logieal < oiisunimation, the State will 
simply have to stej) into the room of the single 
giand mun.'polisl Ihc exprojulatois will be expro- 
piialctl , the millions of the proletanat will assume 
Iheir rightful pla<c as the rulers over tb few 
millionaiies 1 he cxpio|>nation—or conflsw\tion— 
would lake pla« o either without indemnity, oi with 
a grant of siibsistcm e for a tei m of soars 1 he fact 
that, though industry may be <on»entiatccl, the 
ownership of the (.ijjilal may be widely dissemi¬ 
nated, otieis no obstacle. ” Theie (,.ui l>i' no iliffi- 
culty in dealing with anything that is constituted 
m the foim of .a sfxiety It is onlv necessary to 
destroy the title-deeds, shares, or obligations, 
heating these dirty documents <is waste paper, 
'ihe collective appiopriatioii of capital will thus be 
at once lealised, without any distuibance in the 
mode of production ” The method is certainly 
simple enough Whether it would bring more evil 
than good in its tram is a different and more 
dilhcult question 

Heic we must examine an argument used against 
Socialism which is not the h!ast tenable. The 
investment of capital under the present system is 
most economical, since the capitalist who invests 
unwLscly is quickly eliminated from the ranks of 
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the controllers of labour, and can no lon^^er waste 
public wealth , but, sav the opponents of Sociahsin. 
there would under it be no seU-aitiiiK cheik on 
foolish iin'citnieiU : losses m (me diiCction would 
be inaile up from other souices at the disposal of 
the State This would be j)erfoctl\ true if the State 
weft? an oiganisation foi making jirofit rather than 
an organisation for promoting the highest gooil of 
its subje( ts I'or there aie inan\ liirections in which 
labour and lapital may be a])phed with benefit to 
the (omiimmly, though without profit to the pro- 
moteis llie ronstruclion of a lighthouse is a 
legitimate c)l»jeft of CKjX'mhluie, nml is a Ixuiefit 
not alone to the .slupi that escape wrecking b) its 
means, hut to the coinimmilv whose trade is 
thciehv lacilitalecl Vet it is lud piacticaiilo 
to (olleil fiom those who arc benefited to the 
amount of the Ix-nriit confined, and as a ])ioht- 
makmg < om eui tlie lighthouse must rank as a 
failiuc So with tlie luiiMmg of a load It might 
be feasible to collect fiorn the actual uscrsatoll for 
Its Use , but how shall we e-^lnn.llc• the beiu fit 
c.onfc'i reel on the shojikeepers wlios(' goo<ls are made 
aee< ssible to mm e < list oniei s. on the l.indh'rtls wdi'-ise 
laml Is made- mote wihiable, and eii the- bouse- 
owueis w'hose liouses lomm.ind moie icut ^ ^\)l.lt 
one in I gilt c a!! llicr " tin.il ut ili 1 \' ” c an be assi ;.s< din 
money pi u e , the " total utility ” will be* iinim nsc ly 
gumter 

SOCIFTV. -A combination ol a number ol 
individuals foi Ihc' puiposr- of c<iri3ing on some 
spc-cifii, undei taking, lousiness or otlier. If the 
Society is a joint-stoilc company, a building soc udy, 
.1 liieiidly sotK'lv, 01 sometliMig .simil.vr whu h c.ui 
be regisleiecl so as to b'H ome a h t ogniscd legal 
entit\’, no ditln iiltics nc ed ari.se .is to I'ixtng li.ibihty 
in de.iliiig willi It Tail if, on the otlier liand, it 
is an unin< ol jxuatc'd body, it is neeessaiy to 
ascertain with < \ai titmle who is tc‘ be held lespcm- 
sible foi <lebts iiK lined, elt , othi i wise a prison 
dealing with it miglit he eventually without .any 
remedv 

.S 0 I>A ASH.—Anhydrous caibon.'uc of sodium 
It IS a wliite, opaque, .soluble solid, )>repared in a 
variety of wa_\.s frear. common s.iif 'I he two Ixst 
kno -n pioi esses aie the I.ehianc oi “ bl.u k-.ish ” 
plot I and the S‘'h'av or " .immonia soda " pro- 
c (‘.ss i li(' Solvaiy method lias laigely superseded the 
l.ehlan' piocess wliu h was introdnecd in the c.arly 
part of the nineteenth century, but js now lilccly 
to b^; Itself siiperscaled by more direct clectiolylio 
mclnods Jliindic'cls of thousands of tons of soda 
asii arc; made .iniuially for use in soap-nialong, glass 
rn.unilactiiK', and fc^r the bleaching of textiles 
Sod.i ash IS, therefoie, one of tlie most valiMldc of 
chennc.rl products, ami Us piep.iration i.s an 
impoitant ihitish inclusti) 

oHD.A, IU(!AUnOi\ATK OF.—A powde-r prep.are*] 
by the passage of a current of < arbonic acid gas ovc i 
scRia ti}st.als It IS much usecl as baking powder, 
and IS also valuable mc'chcinally for counteracting 
acidity. It IS one of the ingredients of Sc-idht/ 
powders, ami is used m tlic j)rcpaid(ion of 
effervescing cjiinks 

SODA, CAISTIC.— A white, fibrous solid, gem-r- 
ally prepat ed by boiling lime ami .soclium carbonate 
tc^gethcr wTth water, and evaj)oraling It is much 
used in the mariufactuie of soap, paf)cr, glass, and 
as a caustic alkali. It is the liydioxide of .sodium, 
and its chemical symbol is XaOH. 

SODA CllVSTAl/ 8 .—'Ihc laigc, white, translucent 
crystals geneially knowm as washing soda. The 


substance is obtained by dissolving soda ash in 
water, boiling the solution, and allowing it to cool. 
SODA >YATEH. —(See Aehatfd Wati r.s) 
SODIFM. - A soft, silvcry-white. metallic ele¬ 
ment It is tlie most widely distiibuted of all 
alkali metals, but is never found native It occurs 
in many com| cninds, espcvially in common salt 
{q V ) 01 sodium cliloiide, caustic .sod.i ((/tc), etc., 
.iml IS piesent in all animals ami many ininoraJs. 
It IS gcuierallv prep.iusl fiom the hvdioxide 
SODHkM, niLOKIDE OF. -(See Salt ) 

SODHM, MTIUTE OF. -(See Salidf rnn.) 
SODU M, SELrilATE OF. (See Gi auhi r's 
Salt } 

SOFf (lOODS. —The name given to goods that 
ate m.'inufac lined of wool or cotton, oi of both 
rile tcim appc.iis to have b< (n intioduced into 
Ihis counfrv Item .\mc-iica. 

SOFf ilIONEV. —Hank notes aie .sometimes 
known by tins name, in (.ontjadistinc.tion to coins, 
or " haicl cash ” 

S0I/.'--(^<<' I'oRFic.N Moneys—I' l.RU ) 

SOLA. - Tins Wind IS the feimmne form of the 
Latin s’c'/as, “ smghq solitary ” It is a tcim used 
in tcumecUon wilh bills of c'xch.ange—the phrase 
"sola bills" is also nn-l with - to signify that 
theie is but one bill in existence, as distinguished 
fimn a bill whu h is drawn m a sc t. (Sc-e Tormgn 
L ii 1. ) 'i he wolds " Sola bill " au' soim-ium s used 
in Ihi* bodv of the lull, ? g , m a bill dr.iwn by a 
biamb of the Jkuik ol l-aigland on London, the 
wolds mav be " 'I'm da)s alUi daU‘ pay this sola 
bill of ( xc liaiige," etc-. 

SDiJ>i:u.- A fiisi))|e alloy, iisecl for joining 
metals 1‘lumbcis’ solder consists of tin ami Ic'acl, 
togellicr wUli some flux. siu)i .is c blonde of /im . 
lesm, or boi.ix. Other soldeis aie composed of 
cc.ipjier and zinc, iii jiiopoition vaiyiiig acaoicling 
to tlu’ at tuJe; for whu li tliey aie icspnicsl. jewelleis 
use an alloy of copjier, silver, ami /me foi stiong 
ailic li'S, but for gc)ld jewellery a haid solder, ( on- 
sisting of 50 [)(’( cent of gold, togelliei willi Copper, 
silver, ami /im , is emplo\cc| 

SOLD NOTE.- (Sc e CoNTRAc r Noti-s ) 

SDLE. —A imi( h pii/c-d i!al lisli, common round 
the slioics of Gicat Jhil.iin, .iml sujiplied in laige 
cpiantities to th(‘ Lriglmh niaikets It is found as 
f.ii south as file Meclifci rancan 
SOLEMN F0KM,-(See I'kouatf) 

SOIJtiTOU. -boi all pi.Lc tual jriii poses the 
legal jiioiession in Lnglam! and liel.aiid is divided 
into two (liis^es, b.iiristeis and soiu.itois; .and 
alllioiigh the nain'-s ate diltercnt jn Sccjtland, yet 
thei e is .1 similai di\ ision 111 (li.it [)ai t ol the Ihiited 
Kingdom, the Siolch .idi'oc.itc i oi i cspoiulmg to 
tlu‘ j'.nglisii or Irish banister, amt (lie L.nglish c^r 
lush soliiitor b( ing lephuecl hi,' the Sccjtc.li law 
agint, wliiidi teim includes wiitcn to 4lie signet, 
soluil'T to (he supicme cc.int, jiUKUialoj m tlie 
sluTi II c run t , ami eve i y jx i son i ntitl' cl to pi ac.tise 
as an ag'nl in .i c.ourl ol l.iw in Stotl.iml, 

'Ibi' umaining poition of tins .u(f<le will be 
dcvofrcl inoic- cspcrially to the position of the 
Lnglish soluitor, llie li.uiistei li.aving been dealt 
vvitli IImil l d sep.ii at e title A sole noi is <i pei son 
who IS duly admitted to the King's cc-urls by the 

M.isti I ol tin- !<i,|b I iitil tin passing of (he 
sl.itulc of Lilt*. st»|i( ii(,is, liKf h.iiiistcts. Iiad t<) 
be ni.llc- prisons Now the two bramhes <d tll<‘ 
Ic'gal pioits^unis ,iie C‘-|ii.dty c)p< n to ineliilxTs ol 
ctlliei s( s lonneiK' tin Icirii "soluijor" was 
.ijcplic (Mil those inenibi rs of w lint is oltr n spoken of 
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as tli<; “ i"\\ct lir.iiK li ” ol tlu- KK'iI profcs'-ion wlio 
praclisfd III llir (Ji.nucrv Couits. whilst tliu name 
“ alti'i ii<-v'” u.i. tli.it applualih- to those wlio 
J.i.u (Isr.l III Ihr ( '<iniiion Law (oiiits Since the 
Jii<ln.atine A<t. 1S7M, tlie (|rsi;.'nalion " Solicitor of 
the Siii)r"in( ( ourt '' has h' en n toall attorneys, 
si)lRitc»rs, ami |'r<n tors 

A sohdtoi is an oIIb er of tiu' Supreme Court 
As sm li he h.is pia< In ally a monojioly of the light 
to «act as an ay nt foi litigants, t <? , to prosecute or 
to (lefemi .ntnnis on LdiaK of jLirlus ('lo .ivoid 
icpc-tilnm and to save space the solicitor will lie 
referred to thicMighout this article as a person of tlic 
m.isciihnc gendei) He has also a monopoly in 
conveyancing business, te, in investigating titles, 
drawing deeds m connection w’lth jiropcily, etc , 
for although an\ person in,iy, if he < hejoses, dr.iw 
u(' deeds ol icuivev.ince. etc , for himself, the woik 
(<innot be dr.pii'ted to any person other th.in a 
solicitor To a solicitor the general public go in 
the iiist instance' when there is any necessity for 
legal assistance And finally, in some cases, such 
.IS the attestation of absolute lulls of sale (c/ v ), no 
pc'ison cNccpt a solicitor is eiUithcl to .let Tor 
.uiy infringement of the monopoly of a solicitor, 
severe peiiallies are liable to be imposed on the 
mill.dive of the Law Soculy, which is now the 
nanu' of the body winch was formerly Iciiown <is the 
Inc Ol ponded I.aw Society, and which is tlie body 
iigul.dmg thc' duties of solicitors 

A person wdio wishes lo bc'conie a sohedor must 
serve an a]>pieidiceship oi c lerkship under aitu les, 
winch IS known .ts seivu'c under ailiclcs, Duiing 
tins ])eiiod the ])iosj)ecti\e solicitor is c.allcd an 
"articled ‘leik," tliougli in Irc'land the name 
" articled appieidic e ’’ is the name applied to him 
Tlie j>euod of scivice, in the casc^ ol an ordinary 
pi i.son, IS five >eais, though, .is will lx* poudcnl out 
l.dcr, tins period may be t edm ed in cci tain instanc.cs. 
The only pc i sons who are exempt fioni sciving 
articles altcjgetlier an* bariisteis of hve ycais’ 
standing ami cctl.nn colonial solicdois But if a 
barrister wislies to become a solic dor. he must first 
of all be disbaiiod, i e , get his name removed fiom 
thc list of bairisters, and pass lh<‘ final examination 
of the Law Society 'lh«‘ seivice under .artndes 
must always be with a piopcrly qualified solicitor 

licforc entc'nng upon article's of clc'rkshi]) a 
preliminary examination must be passed, unless 
thc candidate is c'xempt by leason of having passed 
some othc'f examination which is accc'pled as an 
equivalent, llie list of these exemption examina¬ 
tions can be obtained from the oltices cd the Law 
Society, (-li.uiccry L.me, W C Ihey .ire likely lo 
be revised in the ne.ii future Veiv rarelv, and 
then through .an application m.ide to the Loid Chief 
Justice or tlie M.vstc i <>f the l<olls, a candid.ite for 
articled cleikshij) may be altogc'thc'r excused thc 
prehmmatV examination When the preliminary 
has been got ovc i. the c ontiac t ot sc i viec is entered 
into, 'i'he .utules must be in willing, ami as it 
frequently Jiappens that tlie piospcctne solicitor 
i.s an infant at the turn' he begins lus professional 
studies, his poient c>t giiaulian signs llie aiticles on 
lus behalf Ihc stamp cluty on the original aiticles 
IS £80. The contract is required lo be u'gistercd, 
and it must be piodm c'd to the registrar of tlie Law 
Society w'lthin six months of the date when it was 
made. The legistiar, on being s.itisfied as to its 
due execution, cideis in a book the names and 
addresses of the ]carties, thc date ol the aiticles, 
and the date of the entry The registrar may, 


before making thc entry, lequirc a verification of 
the .articles by statutory declaration (i/ti) or 
otherwise, as may be thought fit. A fee of 5s is 
p.'iyable on registration. A ccrlihcatc of having 
passed the preliminary examination, or one of the 
examinations exempting from it, must be produced, 
or satisfactory cviclence that the person named m 
the articles is not required under the regulations 
for thc time being in force to pass a jireliminary 
examination, e g , a. person w’ho has been a barrister 
or certain colonial solicitors '■ 

Five years’ service is the general length of 
apprenticeship, and at thc end of that time if he 
IS of age and has passed the jirescnbed examina¬ 
tions the articled clerk m.ay become a solicitor. 
But this period may be shortened. Ihiis, the time 
of service is shortened by one year if one of certain 
examinations h.a.s been passed, e g, the London 
University Matriculation. Two ye.ais are excused 
in the c.a.sc of those persons who have graduated 
(by examination) in arts or laws at any of the 
universities of the United Kingdom, or of those 
who h.avc been barristers of at least three years’ 
standing. Thc same exi'inption is granted, i e , a 
pc'iiod of tliree yeais only as an ai tic led cleric is 
icquircd, if the person seeking to become an English 
soliciti^r h.is been admitted and cnro!lc'<l as a wiitc-r 
to thc signet, or a solicitor of the Sujircmc Court 
of Scotland, or a meinbci of thc Faculty of A<lvo- 
cates And, lastly, ( Icrks who have foi ten years 
Ix'cn engaged bond fide in a solicitor’s oll'n e. on 
satisfying the authorities th.at tlx-y have faithfully, 
honestly, and diligently served as such aie hkew'ise 
entitled to the heru'fit of the two yeais’ exemption. 
If the soheiloi with whom live arlnles oi i lei kship 
are lo be servc'<l dies, bee onu s bankt npt, or is (>ther- 
wise disqualified licforo th(' termination of thc 
five, four, or tliree years, .as the rase may be, the 
clerk’s aiticles may be Iransterred to another 
solicitor Thus, if an aitnlc'd cleik scivcs four 
yc'ars with a soluitoi who then du's, the si'ivice may 
be continued fc>r anothei )ear with anotlier solicitor 
and the tout already served count in the aitieled 
clerk’s favour ni making up the necessary period 
of seivicc 

There are three examinations lo be passed by 
all clerks who are not exempted by reason of 
university or other qiiahfications—the preliminary, 
thc intermediate, and the final. The uitci mediate 
examination is confined to the elements of law 
generally In certain cases exemption may be 
gr.anted from this test, eg. bamslcis who have 
been of five years’ standing before being disbaired 
'I he third is the chief test, .and from it theic is no 
exemi)tion except in the case of colom.al attorneys 
of seven yc.ars' standing The examinations are 
held four times a year The fees payable .arc £2, 
£3, and £5 respectively, but half these fees only 
are charged on a second or a subsequent examina¬ 
tion, t e , thc candidate has failed at his first 
attempt. 'Ihe final examination is divided into 
two parts—pass and honours—and thc latter is a 
leally diflicult ordc.al 

On pas''ing tlic final examination the articled 
clerk IS entitled to be admitted .as a solicitor He 
must give six weeks’ notice at least belore the first 
day of thc month to thc rcgisti.ar in writing, stating 
his place of abode, and the name or names and Uie 
place or places of abode of the peison or jiersons 
with whom ho has serv ed undci ai lu Ic'S Admission 
is granted by the Master of the Rolls, and thc -.tamp 
duly payable on such admission is £25 
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r.vci \ ''ulii itor must take out an annual ^ ci tificalo, 
othei wise he disqualihctl from }»racti- 5 inf; UurinR 
the til si three \ eai s tin* fe(' j>a\al)le is iA Ids for 
London aiui /3 lor tlie (oiintiv Aftenvards the 
ycailv f(e !■> l<-i L\ei\ soh.itoi practising Mitliin 
ten miles ol tin* C'.cniial i’ost Ollue, and /d for 
ever^' <.ounti y solu jtoi 

'rh(! Iliyh Coiiit < xi n isi-s a * oii 1 i<)ihng intliuint' 
over solndoi', thee aie (‘thceis of tlie touit 
1 lus jniisi Id Idiii i" » xi n d m <i Mimmar\' maunci 
by ((luitalilo oi juinuive oidei". disobedience to 
whuli runleis a sola it(>i li.ible to att.u limcnt (i/r ) 
Thus, oidcis ma\ be made inloicinR the dehxcry 
up of docuiiK nts to .1 < In'iit, tlie p<i) nieiit ot money 
in aci OIdaie e with an inidei takiny, and the deli\ery 
ol <l bill ril c (ists 

When a sohutoi is Ruilty t>f piotcssional mis- 
tondu't an apj'In atioii nia\ be m.ide to the statutory 
lommiltee ol ifie Law ScKietv by afhdasit, and the 
committee will heal and investigate tlie cliarges 
brought ai^ainst tlie solmtoi They liavc iiill 
powc.1 eith'1 to dtsims^; (he ch.ngc (jr to report for 
or against the sola it<u • 'i ho lepoit is then biought 
hefoir a J)i\isu,nal (oiiil ol the High Conit of 
Justnc, and t'<■ [iidgc s inav punish tin-soln itoi by 
sinking lu-. naiiu ‘ill tiic- lolls, or by <iuaiding a 
lesser puni'diinent, su. !i as suspension loi a sjns ified 
pcTiod, or an oid(i c ond(“mmng inm to the costs 
of tlio picK ccdines <.)n <i < on\ u lion foi felony the 
soln.ilor ina\ be slunk oil llie lolK on tin- piodm- 
Itoii of the ‘(Kiiiiate of lonvicfion In tlie last- 
named case tlnic 1^ li'i pi climinarv iiniunv on tin- 
part of the loniimttu of tin- l„i\v Sonetv 

A solicitoi lio!(P hiMixlf out as a ]iersoii ol 
spec,!,it stoll, and as sm ii In' is 1 able for .iny at I 
oi negligrni ' on his part b\' whn h ins clic'nt is 
damnilied It is not an lasv mattc-i to answer 
tin- cjiieslion a- lo wlnn an action foi negligence 
will Ik- v\ilh a < ham e of sin ' ' ss A soln iloi i aiinot 
he- exjX'ctcd to bo infallible' <inv nnue Ilian any 
oilier peisc.n who is pusuinably .in i-xpc'it in his 
s[ctial lint Hut a lougli lest rnav he applied by 
asking the follow mg queslioii ; “ I l.i - file s‘'ln it or 
exercised the slvdl, dihgcme, oi c ai e fhat wc-iild 
I('asonal>lv fie expected ol a man m his own pro* 
(c ssnMi ^ ” If Ilic' aiiswei is in tin- negative- and 
the e,ices(ioa is one entiu-ly foi a jiny subjcic t to 
llie di.o fion ol a judge- then the client is enlilled 
to )iidgini-nt and should be* awaidcd dam.vgcs 
Although It will not ixotn-rate him aTogc-thcr if 
thc-re !>, a c.ise of gi e.xt iginn ancc’ disjihiyed, a 
solieu^r will In cjuenllv obtain the advice of counsel, 
te, a banisti-i, to guide and assist liim when the 
matter in c|uesiion is one n'qiuiing caretul con- 
sidciution and judgment Of course, the mere 
fact of losing an ac tion in court, in the al* c-nce of 
any evidence of unskillnliu-ss or nc'gligenc.e, will 
not give rise to any liability on the sednitor’s part. 
Thc‘ case ni.iv be l(;st thnnigh the weakness or 
other fault of ilie <idv oc ate, and for this tlie soln itor 
who liricfs the- banister engaged in the conduct of 
the case in ccniif can never be held resjionsiblc. 
But a solicitor is gcnerallv habit- in contentious 
matters fr-r the < onsecjucni es of ignorance C)r non- 
observance of the rules and the practice of the 
courts, foi want of c<ire in the {)U'j)aralion oi a 
case for trial, ffjr non-attendaiico at the Iri.il witli 
the necessary witnesses, and for the mismanage¬ 
ment of so minli of the conduct of the case as is 
usually and ordinarily allotted tc> the solnitoi’s 
branch of the Ic-gal’i-crofession On the- otlu-i hand, 
ho\v-c-vcr, a solmifor is ncvci answciabic loi an error 


of judgment upon a jxnnt of new tHCiuience or upc'U 
the construe-tion of a nue and doubtful stal<‘ ot 
affairs, oi njeon sue h mattei s a> aie usuallv entiusled 
to men in the lughei bramhe-s of the law' 

In all matters of litigation a snlnitoj has an 
inqilied .uithoiitv to do c-\enlhing that is reason- 
.»bl\ ji'-c c ssai \ lor the pi opc i condin t ol the* c .isc' , 
Inil lie )la•^ no authoiitv to nn ui unusual <-xpensc-s, 
siic h as the <-mplc)\ ment ol c ounsel \»lio m.iv deni.imi 
s[)ec lal lec s oi shoi tliaml w iitc to take liansc i ij ts 
of the (\ idem i- at t lie ti i.d, and w'hc-n it is tlioiight 
advisable to take c-xpeiisiv c- jouriuvs oi to spend 
huge sums in anv paiticiilai instames the ihent 
should aiwM)s be i onsulti’d in the lust instance 
and his sane ikui c>btained in oidei fliat future 
dilln iiltics mav be a\ onlc-d 

In all alliUis ol a non litigious naluu-, if, in 
maltei-s eonneeted wilh (he t onvc-vatic of property, 
llie pieparation ot inoilgago detcK, the dialling ot 
settlements, etc , il is the* duty of the soluitoi to 
make all incessaiy seaiihi-s and to .isictain tile 
tiue fails loiu'c-tiung the jaojx-ily witli wluc h he 
is c.illecl upon to dc-al I Ins i.-> the solicitor's 
business, .uid il lie- chiniages Ills client by any act 
ol (onimissKm di omission on Ins pait, he w'lll lie 
liabh- to lec'diip the c-lient in an ac In n loi lu-ghgeiu e 
Again, if lie is (-niplo\<-d lo invest money upon 
moilgage, it is im iiinbetil upon him to s*’c- that 
the- piopcity IS valiK'cl and that tin- sc-cuiily is 
ample to covci the advamc- about to be made 
Anv lugligcme iii tins lespecl will lender the' 
solKitoi Ihiblc- to an action fd <hiinagc's In the 
(oiidm I of his ])usmc,ss gencially, the* soln itoi is 
boiiml to follccw the lawinl inslimtifjns ol his 
e In-nf 

'J he authoi it V whn h is givc.ii to a soln itoi b\’ liis 
client IS known as a “ relamei ” I Ins ma) bc 
giveu cither verbally or in willing, unless tin; 
(onliact IS c-ne W'liich needs evidence' m wiilmg 
aeeorcjing tothegeneial law ol thee ounti y 'lliiis, 
il the in.vUer is one whuli canm>t be earned out 
within a year, (he- nlaim-i must be in w'liting to 
satisfy tile- St.i( life ol I raiids Also if the client is 
.1 next fneinl (i/v) or othc-r person who is fo be 
icspoiisilde for the costs of an ai.lion biought by 
anollu-r. the aufhotify must be given m wilting. 
And if the client is a e,oipoi,ifion the refainer must 
be iimiei se.il But in .in\' ease- willing is advn- 
able-, even thoiigl) not legally ncee-ss.uy, so as tea 
prevent clis|uitos aiising as lo Die fac t of n-faincr, 
especially if the m.iltei is sue li that prolonged 
iclationship ma)- arise. An .luthonty to issue a 
writ shcjiild always be in wilting, for gcnerarin- 
si I uc Dons to .u t on behalf of a i hent do not extend 
so far as to authoiise the sf)Iic itoi lo issue a writ 
But m all c uses a retainer may be infc-riecl fiom tlie 
conduc.t ol the pailifs, and if theie is evidence to 
(he- c'ltect that Ihe e hent has rati(ic-d Du- jje (s of his 
soluitoi, the alcscnce of —iiting will injt .'llect the 
f.u t that tlicie; is Die^ relalicuiship of solicitor and 
client existing, i c , that a retaiiic-i lias in fact bten 
given 'Ihe soln iDm van throw' up the Jt-tainer for 
any rc‘asonal)le cause, but he is bound to give 
aelc-qiiate notice to the e hent so that the latter may 
take measuus to piotect himself in Die- conduct of 
lu.s aflairs 1 -or ex.irnpk-, he canne>t thiow up his 
letaine-i iijion Die eve- rif Dial But the client 
must, on request, supply all the necessary fund.s 
for biieling counsel, j>aving witnesse-s, juiy fees, 
stamps, etc , and if lie tails to do so the solicitor is 
peiiectly entitled to stanrl upon liis rigb**- 
to refuse to proceed 
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‘jfA client m<iy inake any agreement he choosts 
(so l(jnK as the solicilor :u i epts) with his sohcit(»r 
for (onv'-vanMni; as w'. ll as for htiRious work, but 
in"or<l<-r tliat (he aipcrnent mav be bin<linp. it must 
lx* 111 vviiliu!^, aiul signed by the ilunt (»r liy his 
agent on his behalf Such an agreement must be 
reasonalile 1 h< i e is a diffiTcin e in the agreements 
wliu-h have i« k i eiiee to non litigious and to litigious 
work In respect of the former the solicitor must 
■^iic if he wishes to recover, but m respect of the 
latter, the agreement may be enforced by the 
older of the court If theie is no agreement, tlie 
solicitor must deliver his bill of costs before ho can 
ujinmenre an ac tion. and. unless the ( hent is about 
to leave the counlry, a month must elapse between 
the d« livery of the bill and the commeneement of 
the a( tion J he bill < an be taxe<l either by the 
solicitor oi by the dunt, but it (annut be taxed a 
veariafler its delivery liy the client iinl<-ss special 
'.ir<.umsl<inces arc shown. What are the special 
CIO umstances which will enable thi* bill to be 
taxed after the year are <letermine<l by the judge 
or the master betore whom the mattei comes Not 
only the clitMits Init alst) the patties who are liable 
to pay tlic bill, su» h as mortgagees oi lessees who 
have undertaken to pay the mortgagors' or h'ssois' 
costs, can obtain taxation, and so also can ccstuis 
que tYW^tcyit (7 v) Alt<'r llu* lull h.is been ])ai<l 
taxation can only be obt<uued on sjniial (ircnm- 
stances being shown, but no tax.ition c<iii lx* had 
more than a year alti'C jjayment 

The soluitor is remiiiu iated lor his work by the 
(harges that ho makes, which usii.illy consist of 
items for tlx* altcndamts of himself an<l his cleiks. 
But lai gely in mrivi'yaiu mg matters lie is 1 cmuuei - 
.lied under the SolRilors' K< muiieration A( t, 1881, 
wheie a scale is provided based on the pnee jtaid 
for the jiiopcity bv' the juirt h<is» r, 01 tlie amount 
lent by a inoitg.Liu-c, or the lent leseived by the 
lessor. If the business d<>»s not fall within the 
class of cases to wliicli the S(alc of the A< t applus, 
tlie solaitoi ch.iigeh in the usual way, i e . by a fair 
remuneration )oi the woik dine. In pi.ictice, 
however, owing to the competition existing amongst 
sohfitois, till* sc.ile fees ai e the exiaplion lather 
than (he I ule, and the iheiit should take i .ire to 
have an agieeiiX'iU in writing as to the charges to 
be made l.iefon* any work is unik-itaken 

In addition to the bill whu li the soln itoi di'livi is, 
ho IS bound to su[>|)lv a < ash <u count showing the 
amount he has lei cived fiom lus ilienl It is often 
a ipicstion as to wlietlier items should be pl.u cd 
in tile bill ot Mistj 01 in the lasli account, and the 
matter bei oines of inijioi laiue if the client is 
thinking ot taxing the bill, t e , going before a 
maslei (Tl tlx* High Co'uit lot an examination into 
the whole of tlx* lontenfs of the bill, for il an 
important;, Item i an be removed fiom the bill to 
the cash aciount, tlie bill may be lediued by onc- 
sixth, which will lluow the cost ot the taxation 
on the soluitor 'I'lius, if the solxibir finds the 
amount that is paid to the revenue for estate duty, 
he must not include it in his bill, but place it in the 
cash account Tees paul to counsel, even tliougli 
the client fimls the money, fees to watnesses, and 
jury and couit fees are piopei ly included in the bill 
the rclatiouslup of louusel an<l soIkiIoi is one 
that lecjiuies ( ouskU-i, i,lu»ii If litigation is |»io- 
ceeding counsel must be instiu<te«l by the client 
through a solicitor, and the siivxes of counsel are 
rewarded by an honoKiiium juopoitioiieiJ to the 
amount of iixmev whuh is at slake, to the 


importance of the issue and to the status of the 
counsel There is no legal liability, as before noticed, 
imposed upon counsel cither to the solicitor or to 
the lay client for negligence or non-attendance on 
a case , but if he is unable to attend personally he 
either returns the linef or provides a substitute, 
faniiliarlv known as a " devil ” At one timC the 
“ devil" performed the work without remunera¬ 
tion, it being supjxjsed that the experience gained 
was adequate reward Latterly, at firj-t m the 
Chancery Courts, and later m common law practice, 
it has become the practice for barristers to divide 
the fees in the majority of cases with those who take 
their jilaces, nxue esjxcudly if such attendance 
entails ,i jouincy In important lases two counsel 
are usuallv briefed, a King’s counsel, or leader, and 
a junior hamster 1 he junior draws tlie j'leadmgs 
■ind jirepares tlx* rase, but the condiut of it at the 
trial mamly falls to the leader, who ojH'ns. cros.s- 
examines the jmiuipal witnesses, and leplies, if he 
IS jiresent 'I'lie fees ji.iyable are regul.ilod by 
•.tupielte, the junior reipiinng Iwo-thirds of the 
fc(‘s jMul to the lea<ler This is a ixuiit of i tujiielte 
whuh is now very fre(|uenlly igixued, and whuh 
has l)e< II vci V adverse Iv cnticisee^ in many <|u.irteis 
Couiisi.l aie. entitled to demand their fees when the 
brief IS dehvuTod. But the i)a>ment of the fees in 
advance is the <*xccption rather than tlx lult. unless 
the voimsel brufed is of such emuieiice tli.il he can 
d(maixl the prepayment In f.x t, llxio is no 
j)repa\nxnt in at least 90 per c<‘nt. of the I'ases 
vvlix h tire buiught into comt, aixl (ircumstanccs 
aie ficquentlv sm h that a cornpioniise has to be 
made in the haig run. Counsel cannot sue lor their 
fees, but if tlie < Ifent has jxixl the solx ilor, and the 
soluitor fails to jiay the fees to counsel, the solicitor 
Is guilty ot j'l'olessional iniscoixlm t, which will 
render liim liable to be suspemle<l from ])r<ictice, 
OI in cxtieine » ases to lx* stimk oil the lolls Ibit 
the Law Society are vciy 1 hary about moving in 
siuh matters II a baiiistei. eitlui (xisonally or 
through his clcilv, ha'> wiitteii a let(<“i (kmanding 
pa)iix nt fjom a soluitor, the J.aw Soncty will 
geiieiallv dec line' to ac t at all, as <ni\ inlet t(‘ienco on 
their juut would icdiuc them to tlie level of a 
debt-colle< ting society. 

A soluitor hiVs a lien or a light to retain lus 
client’s jjapeis and dociinu*nls until lus bill of costs 
has been paid, in fact lie may use lus hen as a 
wx'apon to c'lifoice payment by emb.uiassing his 
client He* also has a light in some cases of actively 
( nfori.ing liis lien Theie aio two kin<ls of nen at 
eejinmoii law\ the letaining or jmssive lien, .so 
called l)ccause the* solu itoi caniujt actively c'niorce 
it. and the chaigiiig hen, whuh can be actively 
ciiloneo. In addition, there is a right of hen 
which has been confened by st.ilule, atxl which is 
•known as the statntoiy luii or chaiging oidcr. 
This Is bettei known and mou* commonly used 
than the chaiging hen, tliough there are many eases 
in which tlx* foinicT must be used if the solicitor 
de.sires the ])i otec tion of the < ourt A lai g< innnber 
of decisions have dclined the natuie and tin extent 
of these vanc'iis hens. As this is a ma1t« 1 of j;ra( tice, 
no fuithi*r reference is necessaiy heie 

The statutory hen, or chaiging older, is c btaincd 
by a solicitor uj)oa jiiojUTt)' recovered or piesorved 
by his exertu>ns, and ho is entitled to aj'ply to the 
ccniit for an order ciiarging the jiioperty recovered 
or preserved with the amount of lus costs, and, if 
necessary, to apply to have his costs, rliargt*s. and 
oxjienses raised out of the property, whatever its 
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nature, tenure, and kind may be The right to 
this hen may be barred by failure to make an 
ap[)hration for mx years. In this respect it differs 
from the charging hen. which is not subject to the 
provisions of the Statute of limitations (qv ). The 
charging outer can be made on the interests of 
othets than the actual cln'iit, ^\llerc a benefit has 
accrued to them through the soiicitor’s exertions 
It IS tri-ated on the [itinu))!** ot sale age All con¬ 
veyances and a; ts done to defiMt the solnitor’s 
right to a < barge are void ainl of no elici t ag.unst 
the chatge. unless made to a bomi ! d<' piiubaser for 
value without notii e 

A solicitor is under certain disal>ililic.s in his 
relationship with his client He caniu't accept a 
substantial gift from his client beyond his fees If 
he does so the client, or the client's exeiutois if 
the ehent H dead, can obtain it back from the 
soluitor To make such a gift iirc\.Kalile tlieie 
must be a fixejl, ilelilKuate, and unlnassetl ditei- 
mination that the tuinsuction shall iK)t be im¬ 
peached after the inlUionce ansing fioin the i xisteiice 
of the ret.unei has teasixl to exist. Jbit this lule 
as to gifts has no application in i ase of mcie trifling 
iTUitteis If the benefits wlm h aii' to 1)0 deiived 
b\' the soluitoi aie<)f small extuit, the comt will 
not intcrfcic to tiiem .iside upon tlie meie fai.l 
ol the existence ot a 'jtate of it-lationslnj) of solii itor 
and ' licnt, and llu- absrni c <>l < omjietent nnd inde- 
peiKlciil .idMte Ihcie must be jiioof of waUt 
/uics, oi ol an umliie or iintaii (cxeuise of inlhienco 
'I Ills rule .u to lendiiing iiuMiid gitls made <lnimg 
the ex stem e of tJie icIatioiis!ii]» ol sol'i itor .iiid 
cl (lit .ijijilies not only to gifls luide in fax’onr of 
the M'licilor Inm-.i If, but also m of gilts m.Tde 

bv the client to the wite oi the childun of the 
sola Itor It III a V mi I'h'id ally be noticed lh.it itieie 
is no lull in done iti the (,,me of a will if tluie is a 
stipulation m.ule liy the list.itor that the solicitor 
sludl be entitled to rliarge his usual costs, even 
when the will is prepaictl liy the soluitor and also 
wiln-ssed hv luin. 'I he fait of the soluitor’s 
witnessing tile will does not render tin hiMutit void, 
as would lie the < a-'C it <in\ oth'T individual w.is 
ColKerned (See Wll 1. ) 

A olhitor may not take an iinl.iit a<Kantage of 
his ihert m the tapaiity of vendor, jmrt baser, or 
moitg.i_ < e, nor may lie take a secret commission 
In tlic (<ise of puich.ises fiom a client, if tlie piopi lety 
of the tiansaction is ((ucstioned the soluitor must 
show jy;iat he lias given all that reasonable advice 
to his client against himself which he would have 
given against a third person 

in advocai'v, tlie soln itoi has <a light of aiidiimce 
in ail jiohce court> and loiinty loiiits, at loioners’ 
inquests, and m all bankruptcy proi.ceilmgs—even 
m ai)j‘eais to the High Courts He is .Usc) entitled 
to appear at Quartei Sessions wheic Iheie is no bar, 

I e , where the banisters on the circuit in which Ihc 
town IS silnali'd do not put in an appearance. This, 
however, is a very lare oci uiiencc 

As nuuiy legal transai lions must take place in 
London, it is the genetal piactu c for every coiintiy 
solicitor to hav(‘ a London agent, who manages 
eviTything for thc' (<;iintiy client. In fact, certain 
London firm.s do nothing except agency work. 
There are w'el) recognised rules existing amongst 
solu.itors as to the sharing of costs in connection 
with all work done 

SOLICITOR-CiKNKRAl.- -This is the name of 
the junior of the law othcers of the Crown, the 
senior bfing known as the Attorncv-GeiKTal (qv) 


He IS invariably a barrister—not a solicitor—of 
high standing in the legal profession, and although 
it IS not essential that he should l>e a King's Counsel. 
It i.s very unlikely that a junior hamster would ever 
lie apjiointcd to the position Again, it is not 
absolutely necessary that he should be a member 
of the House of Commons, but by tlie practice oi 
the Hritmh constitution no man could retain tho 
position of Solicitor (lenei.il for any length of timo 
unless he had a s<Mt m the House Like the 
Attorney-General, he is a memlM^r of the ministry 
of the day. but without a seal in the Cabinet, and 
goes out of office, unless he lias previously resigned 
or has been promolotl to some other oilicc, with 
the ministry In recent tinus it has bei ome the 
prarlicc to advance the Solicilor-Gcncral to the 
dignity of I’rivy Councilloiship 

His <lutics are ))ractua]ly the same as those of 
th*' Attoi nr\ Gciu ral, in fju t, he acts as the 
Attorney General's assistant, and takes his place 
on all OLiaMons when the Altuiney is unable to be 
present So (leaily is this recognised that the 
boli< itor-G( neral is undcistood to have a veste<| 
iiglit to sm ceed tlie Attoi m y General should the 
lattei lesigii Ol (>l)tain jiiehrment 'lliete is aKo 
supposed to be an unwritten law that he may rlaim, 
suim'd to the yuior nght of the Attorney, anv 
judniai ofine tliai may lall vmant during his 
temiu- of olfn e 

The office of Soluitor Geiu ral is less ancient than 
th.it of Attoiiiey-Gencial, .is it does not date back 
cailuT than the reign <T Ldvv.ud IV. 

The saiarv attaihed to tin* post is /^6,(HI0 j>er 
annum, though the fees in addition for litigious 
vvoik genei.illy m.ikc the total inoie than double 
tli.it Slim In eonsideialion of this emolument, 
the Solii iloi C.emi.d ib no longer allowed to take 
jMiv .iti- j'l.n t u i 

Thcie IS a separati" Solicitoi-General for England, 
Si iithiiui. ami iiclaml 

SOLUnoU’S UMlKRTAKINtJ, —In cases tricil 
.it u;si prtus [q r ), the losing p.ntv is ctfteii .mxKiiis 
to luivi- tin vvlioli' matter ri.'\uw»(l by the Court (d 
Ayipeal In CiTtain eases a st.ay of exeeution is 
gi.antid urn omlition.illy, but in othei cases ceitain 
seuiiily lias ti) be given, eq, the d.images aie 
ord< ri <l to lt(- ]).iai mti> court, .imi tin- costs to i e 
t.ixid <ind p.iid In the c.ise of costs, houevci, it 
is .ui jiv.in.ibio ruli 111 .it li tiie s.inio aie f.:xc<l ami 
p.ud, Ihi’ solii itor vvliu ris'iives them is respon- 
silili- t<<i the Ii'liavnii'iil <;f the s.inn- il tlie veidnt 
and indgmeiit o)<taine<] at msj prius is reveiNis] 
m (hi- Coiiit of Appi'.'il 

In h.inking matteis, when a instomcr ilesires 
any of his se<niitjes wliicli aic hihi by lianker 
ti) be lent to his soTuitor foi insjx-ctiijn, wnlti-n 
instiiiclii)ris shoulil be taken from the jrustomer. 
When the sci unties ai e Ji.imUal to the sf)iKitor, 
tin- soluitor should sign an undcrt.aking ti; 
li-tuiii them m the same icmdition as ho receives 
tlii-m and mit to eiidiige them or alfect the baukei's 
seiiiuts'^ m any way n.inker.s li.ivc their own 
foi ms loi Use in tin se < asf s 

it tlie set initii's are to be given up to a solicitor, 
or anyone else, ag.unst payment of a certain sum, the 
Icttei of aullioritv sinnild spcufically state the 
ami)init Ihe umh-rtakirig will then be to pay 
the amount or to return (he securities. When there 
IS an agrecniiTit or undi rlaking to pay a sum of 
mom-y the document is, proliably, < hargoable with 
a stamp ilutv of sixprn(.e , 
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SOI-VENCV.— Ihis IS the state of a person who 
IS 111 a position to pay the wliole of lus debts in full 

SOLVKNT.- A inei(li,Lrit or other person is said 
to be solvent when he is able to pay the whole of 
his <U bts in lull 

AML VM) l*KOTi:rn»KATi:. Ihe Soniali- 
iand I'rolK loi.itc is that part of Somaliland which 
IS iindei Hrilish I'riftdtion, the rernaininj< parts 
belli}' sii[Htvist(l bv 1h<- French and the Italians 

I he extent of the Ihilisli donnnion is about 68,<■()() 

scjiiare miles, aiul 1 lie n.it ivo ]^npiilatinn is estimate ft 
at It lias about 400 miles of < oast, and 

<xtends inland .iboiit 300 miles in some place's 

Althoni^h theie aic Iiojh s as to tlie future develop¬ 
ment of tills ])rotect(»r.ilc‘, the trad*' at present 
< arned on is c onfinc'd to the sea * o<ist anil tlie land 
imiTiediati lv bclund I lu' yiroducts .iiC' * hiefl\ 
(.itlh, slu-< i> and ^^oats, coffee, slons, and hides, 
ostri* h featheis .ind mnn 

'Ihc chuf town is lifrhcra (30.000) 

p'or map, sec Africa 

SOMKUSI-IT IlObSK.—Tins is the ^reat public 
otiicc in the Stiand which is now apjaupnated to 
the services * cniiie* ted with the Inhuul Kevenue, 
Wills, and Probate. 

SOU.— A Ficnch bronze coin, the twentieth part 
(A a fran* , (a)iial in value to about one halfpenny. 

SOUTH UNION or. Ihe name applied 

tc) til*' fech'iatid (im/iinions nt lite Hntisli p'mj.iie 
made np of < up* ( ohuu, N.ital, tli* <)r,in}i;e hiee 
State, and the 1 1 ausv aal h .i* h* 3 t lu" e is notu ed 
under a st paiatc le adinu 

SOUTH AUSIKAIJA.-Position, Ami, uiid 

ro|lulnHon. South \nsli aha (< \ ( ludnif^ 1 lu Not thorn 
'JenitoiV, which was 1 1 aiisloi i c d to the ( oininon- 
wcallh in 1011, and is di.ill with iiiidcT a sopniati' 
headiii};) lies south ol 26' south latitude, and the 
138 th me rid Mil bounds t he ('oinmoriwealth Terntorx 
on the east Its .in a is 380,070 sqii.iie mih's, and 
Us popniahon .d)oul -1 KPOOO 

(’oast LilU*. ihc south I oast is about 1,600 miles 
in length, but along (ho whole of it there is but one 
important navigabh' river, the Murray. Deep 
imleiUations ml** the hind aic Spencer Gulf, pc'tie- 
tiating ne.iily 200 iinic's, and containing Ports 
Lincoln ami Augusta , ami St \’ini.('nt Gulf, pene* 

I I .iting 100 iiiih s, .Hill < onl.iimng the good h.u lioui s 
of l.aigs I’av and Pmt .Ndelaide 'I o the \ccst of 
Sp'cncti (.jiilt, flouted bv Ix.tiig.ii oc.) Ihlaml, is tlu' 
(heaiy ICyic Pcnnisula, and beyond sliit<h the 
shores of the Cue.it Ansti.ilian Ihght, with httlc 
sliejlc'r foi shipping L.ist of St Viiucnt (uilt 
l.ake Alexamhina luniis tlie oiitU't c'f tlie Munay, 
and a lemaiU.ible sand }>it, nc.uly 90 miles long, 
inns iu>rtli-weslward along I'lmountei H.i\. .ind 
eiiclosL's the' long, n.ii row l<ig')on of the C'oiooug 
ihc cntiaiue to the Muiiay is \ciy clangcioiis, and 
espec Killy, so when the winds blow strongly fioin 
the south, south-w’cst, or west 

Huiid. Most of South Austialia foims part of the 
western tableland of Australia, winch has a low 
.ivcr.ige elcAatioii *>f less than 2,000 ft Ihisl of the 
grc.it t.iblcl.iml the land forms ]Kirt of the (.reat 
Cenlr.d Pt.uns of Aiistiah.i. which aic mostiv under 
600 ft, and sink below sc.i-levcl in the Lake Kvre 
legion Ihc plains aic covcic*! by a sheet of thick 
cl.iv, ilcposiicd lanc.illi .i sea winch once extended 
from the Gull of Carpentaria, ui thc^ Northern 
TerrUotx’, t*> I .iko Ivvrc in the south Of the chief 
niounlain i.mgcs of the State, the Flinders Range 
runs east and north of Spencer Gulf, and the 
Gawler. Range extends westward across Eyre 


Peninsula In the south-east, Mount Gambler is 
the- nutst conspu'iious of sever,il .ancnuit volcanoes 
Larapint.i l.ami, an ckvaled tiact in the centre, is 
formed by the Macdonnell and James Rangers, 
which rise to heights of nearly .S,000 ft Stuart 
Range is the divide between Lake Lx re and the 
Southern Lake's, and the Miisgravc H.inge is in 
the exln-nie nortli ol South Australia j>roper 
North of Spencer Cuilf he the gu.it salt lakes, the 
largest of which are hvre, (uiirdncr, and 'loirens 
'1 lu'M' lakes aie expanses ol nuul cncrusti'd with 
s.ilt in the di)' scascjn, and even in th< wet seasons 
th* V arc vciy shallow lake Am.uicus lies west 
of I..ir.ipinla iaind 'Ihe iivcrs ol tlie mteiior, 
flowing towaids Lake F\ie. diminish ia]udlv in 
volume, and sometimes become cpiiie dry Coopci’s 
Cicc'k, the Diammtina, and the Finke are tyymal 
examples In tlic south tlie loriens, using m the 
I ofty Range, chains Ih*' lulls east of Aclcianlo , but, 
like the G.iw'ler River, it is of little use for naviga¬ 
tion Ihe Muir.iy has its lower t ourse in South 
Ansti.ilia, an*l is the onl\’ nvti of commeicial im- 
I ciitance Tlumgli imicli ofSoiitli Austiali.i consists 
of appaicntly woilhlcss sciub, and of .and desert, 
thou: ate many grassy tracts in the xast interior 
suitable- for gi a/mg Mm h of the * olon\ \ el icmains 
to be explored Small lainfall is not usuallv a b.ir 
to agiuultiiie, and the ])i('gi-'ss ol the s. u m c' of 
.igiu ulture bids fair to o\ cuonie some of the dilli- 
cull piobknis |)iovick'cl b\ .iu<l uml s( mi .uid lands 
Climate. 'ihe Gimale, c onsulei mg th*' wliule 
region outside tlu* tioj)i*.il * u.ist l.imls, inav be 
dc'scribed as li**1, diy, iiiul luNillliy Two chnialic 
legions inav be distingnished . ( 1 ) '] lie settled 

legions of t lie south, with a “ M*'* lit* u ,1 m an "< Innate 
of diy, hot summeis, ,\ncl (*«il, i.unx winteis, its 
rainfall v.ines fiom 16 to 4fl m Adel.mh' has a 
mean annu.d tc inpc-uiliiu ol .s8‘^ F , ami a lamfall 
of 21 m dills legion sullcis fiom dioughts, wlmh 
occur with \ Cl sn lous c lie. ts at in1*'i \ als of alx mt 
eleven )'eais, ( 2 ) the *ential legioii, with .i low 
i.unfall, hot Munmeis, ami w.uin wintc-M. and gicat 
contiasts b.tweeii llu' temp*, i atm * s *)f day .iiul 
night Soin*' j-^aits of this aiea rcMivi- .i m**<icrate 
ramf.ill, and theie seem to be nnp<al.uit iimlcr- 
gMiiiml sujiplu's of watc-r 

ProduGion ami Imiiistiios. .luiujiUun’ ruiA I oud 
Priihtd'' As.;! u iiltuu' is of ]>iiiih im])oil.uHe in 
South Aiuti.ilni ihc plan upon wlmti the Stat'- 
was foiimlc *1, .uid the sv^tun uml* i w Im h t lie lantl 
was sut)-ili\ id«'d into bio* Ivs. iinuhsma'l*! tl^an are 
usimIIx hell! in Aiul r.ili.i, w ei e *lii e< I* <1 (o\\ ai *ls tlie 
<k.V(lopment of .igiuultiin' South \iisliait.i has 
bee n I ailed t he “ gi aiiai \ ol Au-t i .ili.i.” .iml foi the 
growth of haid. glutinous, ‘'^ticaig” wheats she 
])ossce^i'> .idv.uU.ige^ 111 lu'i Giin.Uc .Uid limestone 
s*>ils Wlie.it is th*' I 1 UK ip.il * I op. ami is « onl'in* *1 
to the v.ist j»!.uns ol .11 .ibic' land in the settled south 
The yield is luodeiate, being about csju.al to that of 
■\rg( nlm.i L.ii le_\. o.its, hav , hop--, ami potatoes are 
impoitant riojis Frnit-giowmg is bcLCuning an 
impoitant occupation , ex* client oranges, figs, and 
olives . 111 ' pi*)cluccd i he vokanic: s<-'il> ol the soutli- 
east and tlie “ Meditet i anean ” c limate are specially 
suited to the growtli of the vine, and South 
Aiislrali.iu expoils of wine aic xcaily increasing 
At Renmark, on the lower Murray, there is 
an irrigation colony similar to Miklura, and 
Mc*hLerr.uican " iiuits, including the grape, arc 
raised 

'I lit- Pastoral Industfv The pastoral industiy 
has suftcie*! from the aid given to agriculture. 
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Slieep, fed to the number of about 6,000,000. aie 
the thu-f animals Doulitless, when tiansport 
fa'ilities luivc been developed, the yiastoial tiacts 
of tliu fat inUrior will be utili>ed O^tiuh-faimuiK 
on the eastern shore of S[X'mer Gnll is siu t essluily 
« at Tied on. D.uninL; is of very minor iinpoitamc 
i he Miniufi Industry Copjx^r, non, silver, 
bismuth, tin, an<l j.;old are all found, but loppei 
IS bv fai tile {.hief ('ojipei has liern to boutli 
Xiistiali^ what f^old has b<.en to Vi-toiia In 184S 
the famous Buna-lhina mine, tlu- inlust coppei 
mine in the woi Id, veas oja iu d It \ lehied enormous 
anujiints, but is now deseiteil 

! hi' M .nmf.t, tm \ r.o ‘lluTeau .i few 

iron woik-., ( lolluiiy f.u loiic', and .t,i.;ru ultui.d 
iniplenient woi Us 

I he hishin’’ Industry. South Aiisti aha has many 
kinds of food iKhes, Imt llie imlustiv is little de- 
vtloped (loolwa .iiid Tort \'u'to! an lisluny 
stations 

('UlUmiinicationH. Ihe 1 ousti netmn of the tians- 
• ontinental tele.maph, whn h stieblies from Port 
D.irwin, in the Noiihein 'reriitory, to Ailelaido m 
the south, a ilist.uu'e of more th.in 1,500 miles, did 
much to o])( 11 up South Ansti.ilia P()rt Paiwiii 
has cable < on nee turn w ii li Sini;a|ioie , and Aih laide 
has tch^;raphic lonuectioii with Svdiiev and Mel¬ 
bourne '1 in; i.nlwavs are mainly coniined to the 
soutii-ea't I'oitioii T.l Ih'- (oloiiY 1 lu re an ovi r 
d.tlOO inihs ot hill Miiitloii should Ik. m.ide of 
the 'I I .Mist out UK Dial I\,iilw a\ w hu h has lu'eii bnilL 
lioin I’oit \ueust<i, in Souili \tntiah,i, to Kal- 
goorhe 111 Wisicin Austi.di,i, and which, in > ou 

iiei.tion with vaiious St,He liiU', lonpiht'd .i 

t limugli lull ( oniu ( lion Ijelw ei n Iti isb.iiie, on t he ( asL 
coa-.t, and hi ein.iulie, on the we^t < <ent ol \nstlalia 
(’oilMlierCO. 1 he ( hiel expoi Is of the Slate ai e w'of)!, 
wheat, wh<Mt (lour, c(.>j>pii, ^lnlt^, wine, and olive- 
oil '1 he im[K)its consist o* textiles, < oal, sutj;ar, 
lion and steel rooiK li.ide is mamlv lanied on 
with the Pnited Kmti;doni, the ollu r Austi .ilasian 
lolonies, and ihitish possessions 'Ihe ihiel [xiits 
aio Polls Adelaide, I'liie, and Anm sla 

Tratlt‘ (’enfros. Iho tiadc centu's are the jioi ts, 
and Ihe .ii^ru ill 1 nial, ii.istoiai, and nnnm^ (cnties. 
'll"- Ihovime of South Aiistiaha, lain;; mainh an 
iltuial and jMstoial lonnliv, possisses liw 
tow, witli a, popul.ition of 1.000 \bout one li.df 

ol I lie total popiil.itioii is I onj^n (| in the » .qmal, 
Adi laidi , and Us siilni rii •> 

Idi'liiiiic [225,(hH)), 1 hi- “ modi I .\ list la liaii cit \ 

I-' sii’ialcd mat llie <-,ist side ol the (Julf of St. 
\iiirtnt on .i plateau, on the river 'I’oiiens Jt is 
a luanlilul hill^'irt city, with wide streets, tine 
.ivi-nins, <ind shadiil sijiiaics 

VoH Adelaide, the jiuit of the lapital, n about 
7 mih-s distant on St Xiineiit Gulf It caines on 
the biillc of the trade, and since the <,omj5li-tion of 
the sei les of laiiw.Ax s ( oiineet ini' Sydney, Meibom ne, 
<md .Adelaide, it h.is become the place at which (he 
mails aie collet ted and landc<l by steamers usmi^ the 
soiitli roast loulc 

l‘v)t Vine, on the east side of Spcnecr Gulf, and 
170 miles north of Adelaide, lias large smelling vvoi ks 
m-ai It Its trade- is iiuleasing Wheat is an 
important c.xpoit 

(rlenel^. about 7 miles from the metropolis, is a 
favourite watenng-pl.ue, and so are Brii^hton and 
Semaphore The lattc-i, on Laigs Pay, can 
accommodate ocean liners 

PoH Au(;usta Is a wheat poit at the head of 
Spencer Gulf 


Port Lincoln, near the south end of Eyre’s 
iVninstila, is a wheat and wool port 

Ciauler, north ol the capital, stands on tlie iivei 
Gawlei, and is the ceiitie of a wheat-growing 
disti ic t 

Adelaide is ll.lot> mih“^ distant from London, 
and tin- turn- ot in.ul transit is thirtv davs 
For map, see Austraiia 

S(H TH-WMST AFUIPV riPHI-( TOItATE. 

'I Ills Piotectoiale foinu-rlv cun- o! the Germ.in 
coloim-s .mil now adnnnisleud iimh-i .i m.ind.ife 
lioin tlie League of Nations h.i,-. .m .iiea of about 
s.pi.in- miles ,\nd a pojml.itioii of about 
25b,(MM) riu' thief indiistiv is di.imoiid mining, 

while co[‘pcJ is inimd sin i ess|ull\- at pi,ices in the 
hiiUeil.iiui ol tin- noiUn-in poit of bwakopmnnd 
Ihe liaibonis m tlu* Pi ol< i toi ,i t c- .Uc- W.dfish (or 
W alv is) Hay, w 1 ik h belongs to p.ritain. and Ludet it/- 
buchl Ihcic- .lie .d'oiit 1,100 miles of lailw.iv, 
much ol w hn h w .is » oiisi i m 1 1 d duiing the w.it, to 
buiIil.Hc- the Ihilisli iiiv.ision ol South W'est .Afru.i 
fiom the siMith 

I'ca map. si e Afric \ 

SOVLHKKiN. -'I his is tlu- '^tamIatd of (he 
Pritisli imn.igc- Its weight is 12.1271-17 gnains 
troy, . 111(1 tiu' slamlaid Inu-ness is eleven-twelfths 
hiK- gold (lid 0016 gi .uns), one - Iwc-lft )i alloy. < lin-lly 
copjK-i (I0 272H gi.iiiis) \\ h'-n .i soveiugn has 
bee 11 in (IK Illation foi some time- it Ik-i omes k dnt c-d 
in wcigllt When the wc-lght hills below 122.5 
giaiiis tioy it Is no longei a le.i'.al b mh-i (lohl 
bullion wi ighmg 40 lb tiov is «oiiu<l into l,H(s') 
soveKIgns I’l nh-sK.t W S je\oils s,i\ s t h.lt Itom 
eXjX'iimcnts he (stiinab-d tlu- .ivii.e-e wi.n ol a 
sovcKign |oi c.uh \ (,ir ol i in nhction .it 0 04^ 
gi.iin “ It would follow Ih.ct a soveieign i annol 
in c'enc 1 al < iii ul,it( moK- th.in .diout eightc c n ^ e.us 
without bei oining lilegitim.Tli ly lie,lit '1 his h nglli 
of lime, till n. would constitute wh.it m.iy I.K.- < .dli-d 
the h g.il lift' of a sovc-K-igii ” Gtlur j)c-isons h.ivc 
csliniated its legal life to be filtccii or twenty 
yt-ai s 

By 56 Geo lll.c 68 (1816). it w.is pi ovided that 
sov’e I eigns c oincd w eighing P|’ [su G <4 a guinea wei (' 
to jiass foi 20s 'Ihey vven-issmd in 1817. Coins 
of tin: s.ime mime but of dilleiiiit v.iliie wi-re first 
(oinrd in 1489 (See ('oin'agi. } 

SOV. - Jlu- soy bean is the |)io(luil of the ju 
hisptda, a pi.ml laigi ly giown iii ( liin.i. J.ap.m, and 
X<Mtli Irulia A s.uu e is m.ide lioiii it, wlmli js 
mm h used in lliese countne-s, and is .dscj expoi t<-d 
to the Pnited Statc-s and to England, where it is 
added to many of the homemade s,iucc-s *'I ho 
proi ess of pi(-j>aiing soy t.ikcs two months 'J h<- 
be.uis an; boiled, mixed with roughly gioiind whc.it 
or baihw, and s.il(c-d Aftei bung <dl- wt-d to fei- 
meiil, tlie inixtuieV> stiamed and caskerl An oil 
IS also obi.lined from tlic- lx.m, .ind is ^sed in the 
prepaiation of a cattle-hiod and as a manuie 
SPALV.—Position, Aroa, and Popiilution. Spam 
IS a country wliicli h.is l.ilh n fioni a very high 
position In the sixteenth (cntmy si** \v<is com- 
inc-K nilly and politnall)' one ol the gi .lU-st jiowcis 
m I'hiiope, and possessed vast lolonu •> , now she is 
of small (cmsecjucnce m Eiiio{a-, .iml has lost most 
of lic-r (olonirs Witli Poilugal, Spam fonns the 
Tbeiian pcmnsiila, vvhn h is tlie western extieniity 
of the European mainland. Continental S[>a'n lias 
an area of over 190,000 MjuaK- miles, but including 
(he Pa lea I u and Canai y Islands, and the possessions 
on the north and west cogsts of Afiica, the total ar<-.i 
is nearly 195,000 s(]uaie miles, or almost six times 
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the size of frcUiul The |iopulation is only about 
21.000,000, and shows no siitns of iniic-asini; to any 

very ajipruf uvl/ic f.xti'nt 

Coast Line. (oast line is very short for the 
size of tfic loiintiy, and is very regiiKii ui outline, 
in (i.ilicia, lying on tlu* noi th-west of the peninsula, 
there is a vvi il-niarkrd roast, and good natuial 
hat boms .tr* \<j l.'c fouml Ihe best natural 
h.iiboiiis on the Medilt rianean are at Baneluna, 
Caitagen.i, ami Mal.ig.i 

Ituild. I hf‘ greatf t jiait of Spam is occupied by a 
plateau, known as the Mi-seta, which has an .average 
chvation ol about 2,700 ft m its noithern, and 
about 2,000 ft in ils southern, half. 1 he Cantabrian 
Mountains ffum its not them boundary, while the 
Siena Moiena loi nuts south-tastern eilge " Sicrias " 
or saw-toothed ii‘lg<’s, loughly parallel to cacli 
othei, and running cast and west, sepaiatc the 
lottv }>lains of the’Meseta. Along the casti'rn edge 
of the ])laleau use four uveis—the Douro, Tagus, 
(j-uadian.i, ami C'.uadahpnvir—of which the thiee 
toi mer, llowing south-westward to the Atlantu in 
deep gfjrges, are almost useless for comintK'e oi 
niigatioii ; it is only when they a|)piOdch the sea 
that these iivei s i ross open fountry The 

(iiiadakiiuvii is the most important Spanisli iivei 
as legards navigation, for tin* volume of it-, waters 
IS fairly constant, ami it winds with a gentle sh)p<- 
down to the sea. It diains the phun of Amlaliisia. 
the chief lowland of Sp.im Ol tivus llowing to the 
Mcdilm .mean Sen. the I'drro, wlmh diains the 
valley between tlie i'\’ienecs and the MtSfla, is the 
most iinpoi'l.int 

CUllluti^ ibiui c hmalie icgums m.iy be dis¬ 
tinguished : 1 lie ,\oi th and Noi th-West, the 
NK'seta, llie Aml.dusian plain, ami the Mediter- 
1 ane.m lands 'riu* first rt'gion has summeis neitluT 
hot nor vuv dry, and wmlers imM and motsl , 
lain 0( I urs <it <U| seasons, ami .iveiages .iboiit 3d 
to 40 in atiimallv The ihmalf' of the plate.'u is 
chaia< t<‘iised by its low r.uiit.dl and great <-xtiemes 
of lempei.itin e, both daily ami s< asonni Ibgli 
mouulains pieveiit rainy winds liom leaihing the 
centic, and the .ivetage annual rainfall is well 
below 20 in Aml.ilnsia en)oys a heavit'r i.nnfall 
(30 in <ind o\'m). .iml is less subject to fxtiemes 
The western maigins ot tin- Mediteiranean and the 
TCbio valley possf ss the tvpn <d “ Mediten.mean " 
climate <>1 hot. diy suinmets .iml mild, wa I 
V. inlei s 

liwlu8iri(‘8 and Prodticfs. Aqm tillin' Iind Food 
Produids The Sp.imaids .ue laigely dej>unl< at on 
agin ultiiie, bill then larinmg does not nsn h a higli 
standard Nimi ly one-fpi.ii tei ol the Kind is < Kissed 
as unptc>dm tne , and tins iin]>iofluctivit^ is due to 
the mounbunoiis naluie ol tlu- foiintis’, th<‘ low 
r.uuf.dl III m.iny jvuts, and the. I.nk of knowUslgc 
ol SI lentihc Kummg i.ui the |>.ut of the cultivators 
The 1 liK-l If )ps giown aie wluMt, liarley, o.ils, .and 
r\'e In Old C.istite lluie aib gieat inig.itnin works, 
ami ex< eyeiit whe.d is j>i<>dined On the terraced 
hillsides and ( oasl.d plains of Valeiu la. Mur< i.i, and 
tiraiuuKi, am'l in lei tile Andahrua, c xi ellent oranges, 
lemons, giapes, hgs, olives, ami othu hints aie 
giown M.uze ami tob.u i o llomish on the alluvial 
plains Cl o[)s, spM i.illy chai .ictei islic of Sjianish 
agiuultme, are thnk-jieas. garlic, ami onums 
I-sp aito gr.iss IS a valu.iblo pioduct of the eastern 
coastal pKiins, and Hax and lu-mp ajc grown in the 
noith Iing.ition is essential lor success in t'arimng 
ill a gieat p.irl of Sji.iin , and the Spaniaids were 
provided with <'X( ellent examples of irrigation by 
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the Moors, but they do not, as yet, make the best 
use of water. 

The Pastoral Industry. Almost one-(juarter of 
Spam IS used only for pasturage The meiino sheep 
is the chief animal, and Spain once had a rcjuitatum 
for her excellent wool. Cattle and goats roam over 
the jilatoau, and pigs feed in the oak foiests of t,hc 
south-west. Hoise.s, mules, and asses arc bred in 
Andalusia. 

Forestry. Spam is not well forested. The slopes 
(d tlic Pyrenees are dotlied with foie-its of oak and 
bush, .and the Highlands of Gain la .ind the C.inta- 
brian Mountains arc covered with deciduous foicsts 
i'he cork o.ik glows in tlie south-west, while the 
Mediterranean lands have the diaiacluislic olive, 
cliestnut, and inulbciiy trees. On the plateau tree- 
growth is very limited. 

Ihe Fishnti; Industry, lishiiig is earned on round 
the roasts 1 lu“ most imjiortant < .iti hes are those of 
s.ii(lim-s, ,im hovies, and tunnies 

I he Mining Industry Si),un is in h m minoi.als 
lion IS abundant m the juoviiices of \izcaya, 
Sant.ander, Oviedo, Huelva, and Seville ; coal is 
found m Oviedo, Valencia, Leon, and Coidoba, 
71110 m Santander; cobalt in Oviedo, lead in 
Murcia and Almina ; silver in (biadalaj.ira; (juick- 
silvei m the south of the Me.seta, at Almadcn , copjier 
m the s(»ulh-west corner ol tin- Mesela, near the Hio 
'I'lnto, ami suliihni m Miiuia .,ml Alinrna Pay 
^<llt Is l.'ugely juodm ed on the- sonlhein roasts, and 
ro( k s.ilt IS plentilul in (juadi.da)aia 

'Ihe Mannlactmini; industry 'I he mannf.utures 
have been little developed, and the > hiet centres 
Imve been determined moic' by e.ise ol coinmuim.i- 
tion Ih.'in by ioial >iij)plies ot non <ind loal, and m 
sonu! lixalities have depended on the eneigv and 
slxill of the [)eo[)le Ban elon.i takes the had m 
inanut.K till es. .iiicl textiles aie important thei'e 
Iron goods au' nia<lc at ihlb.io <.ind S.m Sebastt.m, 
ami this industiv has led to an im reuse m the 
impoit ol Piilisli ( oal Iron is smelted m Oviedo, 
loc.d i o.il suppin s l)c-mg utilised Cloth is m.ide .it 
I '.dem la , pot tei V at La (ii an i<v, not t h of Madiid , 
and toluuo is m.mut.u lined at Seville Sillc 
s]IImil 11 g ami weav mg an“ c ai r led on in .Mun i.i and 
Vahmia, where the silkvvoim is chielly leaied 
Xeres u noted tor its shei i \ , wlm h is expoi ted fiom 
Cadiz, .ind the h.luo basin is nolewoilhv loi 
“ I'aii.igona pent ” M.ni) of tlie towns ot the 
Ml dit( 11 .im a i I oast and Southein Si^un lui\ e 
impoit.mt induslites m (onnc<tion with the pie- 
jiaiation ol wme ami tnnts. JCspai lo-j'laiin^ ; is 
can led on in the piovim es whu h laodm e this eiass 
Minor niamifm tines aie tlu^se of juper and le.itliei 

CoiUiIluniciUioils. llie Iiveis Mowing to the west, 
witli the exeeplioii of Ihe (iiiad.iKjuiv ir, aic ot sm.ill 
Use lot trade, and m ihe Me<li(eiiane.in section the 
rdiio, vvlmdi .lilows sea-gomg vc'sseis to piiHCcd to 
loitos.i. is tlie onl\ one ol iinj)c>rtance lvoa<ls are 
gcnerallv pooi, and the chaiactei of the country 
makes the constrm turn of railways v ei y ditluult , 
hence Spam is iindei a gioat disadvant.igc as regards 
both wal'T and l.iml routes Cousiderabk* extui- 
sions m the lailw.iys arc*, however, m jirogrcbs 
The jiresent length of line is jusl over 9,000 miles 
Madrid is the true centre of the railways, and is in 
touch With many of the coastal towns Railways 
in Spam are part of no great continental route, and 
have merely local importance 

Commerce. The chief impoits of Spam are 
essenti.illy those ot a practically ncn-manulai turmg 
country, and consist mainly of machinery and other 
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manufatturerl iron gcxxls, chemicals, textile fabrics, 
coal, suKar, and raw cotton The exports arc an 
index of the natuial resources, bein^ wine from 
Cadiz and Tairai^ona, mclaK and mineials from 
Bilbao, banlandei, S.in Sebaslian, Huelva, and 
Cadiz, southein fruits from the southern and 
eajJcin ]>orts . ami wheat, in.uze, Hour, and esparto 
grass from Valencia, Aluant*-, and (aitagena 
(ire<it Biit.un, l-iani’i', the I’uiled St.ites, (»orman\ 
Belgiun^ i'ortiieal. .ind Kiissia aie the (luef counliit s 
with winch Spam tiadc'* 

Trade Centre's, The chief towns are eithei (1) on 
the plain of Andalusia, (2) on the coast, (3} m t!u“ 
P-bro valley, or (4) m Old Caslih; 

Madrid (572,OOU) owes its importance to its 
central jiosilioii, and to the fact that it is the 
political capital It is snlijei t to ereat cNfrenies 
of climate I'obacco, tapcsliv, <ind poltcav are 
maiuifactuic‘<l I-iom it i.iilwacs <liver^e to \'igo 
and Coinh i, to San Sebastian, Banclon.i. \'alcncia. 
Cadiz, .ind Lisbon 

liaricima (5<>0,(H)0) li.is a line- natiii.d harboin, 
and is the <lnef port, mamifac tunny centn*, ami 
(ommeii'ial cipil.d Its maiiufactures include 
tc'Ntiles. haidw.iie, and liieanns It .u ts as an 
ontlc't for the Idiro vallec, ami expoils luiU and 
nuts 

\'ali‘)!Cia (2dd,00b), the MediteiiMiuan coast, 
IS eny,i';e<l (hu'lK*iii t!ie fiiiit an<i wine tr.ide 
Si Ik -spin limy and we.i v my is an inipoi taiU imliistrv. 
ami It also mamif.u tnres yl.iss and tiles 

SiCillt- (I55,Ot)t)), .it tin lie,id of naviyation of the 
oW( r (bi.idal'inivir, has a Mooiish appeai.im t, and 
irouml it ouuiye oichaids iise ft exjioils (pm k- 
al\'i, oianyes, lohacio, wine, ♦live oil, and i oi )< 
sevilli' ni.niitains its jtosilion as a seapoil only b\’ 
(jnst.nit diedymy 

Mulai^d (ldd,t)i)t)'i was one* of the Muoiish (ities, 
ind is a line port oil the Mediten anean It slnp.s 
aiye caryoc-s ot sonlliei-n tiiiits, wiiie, .iml toli-icco 
Muiiia (125,000), on the Seyin.i Kivct, is the 
eiilie of a li uit-yiow iny rcyion, and has mami- 
aictiircs ol 'dass and saltpc-tu- 

Hit. ,it tile mouth ot the tscyiiia, ixpoits 
ron cne, tniil and wnu- It is om- ol tin- bpanisli 
la' al stat ions 

IS th(' yu at ceiilie ot tlie tiadc- of 
’.eo, uid (.aside 

C(i(/i:i>llh ( Imd Atlanln wnic'poil 
(ir.uiaila (" I lu' ( it v "I 1 he Moor ") itfimls on the 
>o'illi b.iiik ol (lie (iiia(]al(|umi, ami (ontains tlie 
•voiiA'i fill palaie ot the .Mhanil<ra, a momnnciit ol 
dooiish piospciitc i lie ic-yion louml is nolial foi 
ts finit 

I he t<i\vns of the Pnsi .iv < oast <ire Co) iinu (a < a li¬ 
ny station lor InuTs), Ction (tlie (nitlit for (In 
\stinias), ^a)tia)uler and Ihlbao (polls expcntiny 
ion oie), ami ban bfhiistian 
In the j-d>to calley tin; clncl town is Zaiayo/a, 
.\lule on tlie platc-aii Bniyos, Nalladolid, Leon, ami 
salamama in Ohi (aside, and Madiid and 'lolcdo 
n New C'.istile, aie tin* < Im f towns 

1 he Canarv L^laiuls, off the co.ist of Nortli-wc‘st 
•Xfru.i, aie ruled as an inleyral province* of S{)ain 
Llieir area is a little oc’er 2,.S00 squaie nnUs, witli 
i population ol about 153,000 ’Hie (hicf piodiicLs 
irc bananas, potatoes, and tomat(.)es 
i'olonics. Spam lost most ot hci colonics to tlie 
I'mtcd States diiriny tlie war in LS98 Ilci pri*sent 
possessions are as follows— 

h'ernando Po, fitli other small islands, lies m the 
Gulf of (iuinca The area is 814 scpiare miles, and 

1 - 


the population is about 24,000 Tlur capital is 
Santa Isabel Cocoa is the c hief export . india- 
rubber and palm oil are also t'\j>orted 

The Munt Rwer SettUmenls arc c>n the baidcs of 
the Muni and Campo rivers on the west coast 
of Africa Area about 9,000 s>pMrc miles; 
population, 200,000 

Rio /V' Oro .md /tiiiiir occupv an aiea of about 
70,000 miles on tlic‘ west ol tlie hahar.i Bopiilntion, 
I2,(M10 

MciiU are despatched to Sp.un twn e a day Lhc 
time of transit to Madiid, which is 1,150 miles 
distant fiiim London, is a little* under two days, 
SPANISH FLY.—(Sc'c Caniiiauiui s ) 

SPIIHAL IHISINKSS. As leteiiiny to nieetinys. 
particularly those of eonip.inic's, spc-cial Inisiiu'ss is 
that of an excipliomil or (‘xttamdmai v natme 
transac t( d at a meet my Tin- ai In Ic-s ot association 
of a c()ni]\inv usually (h-line wliat is ordinary busi¬ 
ness, ^ . to u-c t-ivc* and ( oiisi.h-i tin- profit and loss 
iiccouul, llm b.ilance sluct, .uul the rc-[)oit.s of tlie 
direcfois and of tin- .inditors , to c-lec t dircctois 
and other ollueis in llie place of lliosf* ri-tiTin|;; by 
rotation, to decl.iie dividends, and to fian-sact 
any otln-i business wlm h oiiyht to be- tr.insat led 
.it an ordinaiv ineelmy " All othei Inisim-ss 
tiansaitid it .in ordin.iiv me('tni;; and .ill business 
tr.ins.utid .it .111 extiaoidm.nv ineetiny '-li.dl be 
(|e(-nn‘d speci.d " Soiiietnm-s .nlnles piovuh' Ih.at 
spcei.d business inav In ti.iii''.n led onU .it an 
extr.ioidmary mcclniy 

In c.ise of spec I,it biisim.ululcs yein-ialiy 
piovide lliat in tin notu c sp»-<‘it\ my llu- pl.n e, dav, 
and hour of nnetiny to Ktiisidei sm h business, the 
yc-iieial iiatiiie tln-uof shall be yiven (i c , it must 
yi\(' the im-mbeis of the company f.iit notice of 
the ni.iltcTs to be diall witli) It is not (-muiyli to 
s.iy im-iely tli.it s|n‘ei.il bii-.mess will l)c‘ Ir.in^acteil 

Any nisultuicnt or inishMilmy notice will mvali- 
(latc^the n-sohitnni ]),i''S('| m coiiiu(tion witti siicli 
special luisim-ss iSe-- Noi ;<’k) 

SPKFIAL CASL, - - Mllioiiyh the c.isf inajoiify 
of c.ises w’lm h come beloie .1 (oiiit ot stimmaiv 
jurisdiction ((/e ) an- of a tiivi.d chaunlei, it 
hap|)eiis now .iml llu n (hat s'une novel point of 
l.iw IS involved ami lliat .in .mllun i 1 a(ive decision 
IS desii.ibl(“. a decasion, in fa* (, wlm h (.in lx- quoted 
as a pi ec (‘dent No tinny th.it is done in a < oiirt of 

sumin.iry jinisdii tion is ol bimlniy authoiily upon 
any otlui (omt, but it a matli-i is bionylit befoie 
tin', lliyh (.'oin t .ind )iidyment is yiven, .ill infeiioi 
< oui Is ,11'- ( oil!p< lied to .u.kiiowledye the jtidymeiil 
(h iiei.dly sjK-akiny. wdu n siu li .i pmiit ol l.ivv hrises 
llleie IS no dlspiile as to tlie fa( Is of the (.ise, oi if 
tlieie IS any dispute ami Ixdli suit s .ik- .inxious foi 
tin- mallei to yo to a Inylu i < oni t 1 h> 1 ,uts arc 
iiivai i.ililV ayi ((<1 * 'I Ik; pi< suliny mayist i .ile oi the 
lUsliies of the (oiiit of siiinjn.ii>’ jiii isdu lion ate 
then askt'd to st.i(('.i «'j his i misists in setliny 
out tI k w liole l.'u fs as yi ca n in ( \ nh-m e .nul setting 
tni th the point of l.iw’ iqxai wlm li the k is .i 'It (ision 
I e(jiin ed 'I'ln- whoh; pi o( edni e is kno»^ ri .as stating 
a spi-' i-il c as(“ 4 he u h i en< e is made to a Divisional 
(foiiit I't the lliyli Court <4 JijslKe it is in the 
disirilioii of .1 m.iyistiale, in (he fiist instance, 
whetlu'i he will stale a sjx-i mI rase It lie refuses, 
an ex {</^') .ap[)lu .ituni may be made’ to the 

Uiv isioiial ( oin t toi anile mo (</t') h)i .i mandamus 
{q V ) t<i (ompti Inm lo do so ihe .u yiiments arc 
attei Winds heard on this rule; nisi, jind if it appears 
that Ihe niayislr;ite oii-tht to have stated a c,ase 
the rule is m.uJc* absolute, that is, the mayistiatc 
13 
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must obey the order of the tourt and do what he 
IS ask<-(l 

sn:(iAh (oMMKiui:. 1 Ills iiu liidi's the im^ 
> whu li .ire inlriidetl tor home < onsiiiii|)tion, 
and tin* cxjKuts whuh aie foi llic most p.irt 
prodiH-eii m llie expoiling M)iiiUiy 

SPK('IAI> (’ItOSSIXi. \Miere the name of a 
|j.inker is wiiltm, or ^tampt'd, a* mss llic fa<.e of 
a ( he(H)e, (ilinr with or without tlie words “not 
ri<‘Ko(iiil-Ic,’' tli<it ad'iition <onstiliites a iiossin^ 
an<l the (Iie<|iie IS iiossefl spnially and to that 
lianker 

1 he |)ai .illrl hiK s wln< h are ne< essat \ to tonsi 1 1 ut i' 
a yuteral «.tossin)' aie not ii'< ( ssary m a sp<‘(ial 
( ros- inf' '1 he name (jf t Ilf I.,ink( r may he between 
ptiiallel liiu-s. ot it in.u stand .done without any 
lines, or it ni.iy l.'e inside a srpiaie, or any otlier 
-'Oil of m.irf'in {^ee Ckosskd (.'iiiannv ) 

SPI'MiAL INDOllSKMKNT. -(See iNuoKbi-.Mt.Nr) 
siM-:(iAh.ri:iiY.-(See jliRv’i 
SmiALLY 1MM)RSE1) UHiT. In ..itain 
(<ises a plamtilf I an obtain speedy ]u<lf;in<-nt in the 
High taunt 1>\’ means ol the piocednre known 
as Order XIV {qv), and in a (oiinty comt by 
mi'ans of a default summons {qv) A writ, of 
loiirse, only a|)phes to llu' foi m<-i, and this ran be 
“ speeiallv indoi sed," as it is < .illeil, wlieii the elaim 
IS one whuh f.ills within Older III. rule G. to 
whi< h refei en< e is made in the ai In !e Ordi k XIV 
it Is most (te(|uintlv ina.<le use of wlu n the < iaim 
IS on a bill of eXt h.inge, foi the ju i< e of goods sold 
and delivered. oi anything in the nalinc ot a 
liquidated amount, though the oulci now' iov<ns 
otluT matters in whuh a money ^ laim is not nei es- 
sarily nu laded A writ is neve i issued by a criunty 
(ourl. Init 111 the (Use of a (ktault summons the 
claim must coiiespond gem-rally with the soil of 
chum whuh is made by wiit in tlie High (a)urt. 

SrECKL MANAfiEll. —A si)etial manager is a 
person appointed to loolv atti-r the luismess of a 
debtor lor the piupose of pu scr\iitioii of the bnsi 
ness and ils bisielu lal winding np on liehall ol the 
rreditors I he ollieial teieiver ina\', if saltslKsi 
that the natnie <•( tlie debtor's esbite or business, 
or tlu; int«T<‘sts of the iieditois genei.dU', leqniie 
the a]>pomtment ol a speual n\anag<‘r of the estate 
ot business ollui tli.ui luniself, aj>j')oinl a inan.iger 
Iheieiil to ai I until a trustee is ap]iointed, .uul with 
SU( li \'owers (in« hiding aiu nf the poweis i.t .i 
receiver) .is lu.iv be enlnistod to him b\ the oltuj.il 
ri'i'eivet dhe oltui.il leceivii has .m .ibsolute 
discretion .is to whether a manager shall lx' .qi 
poinll'd or iml 1 he maii.igei must giveseinnt\’ 
lb- ret elves sin h sal.ii \ as tin- i 11 , illtoi s ni.i\ di'i ide 
to p.'i\' liim, (U a^ in.iN lx li\<‘d b\' the Ho.ird of 
d'r.uh' 'i.e Is entitled to Inive K'unbni'.ed to him 
all the expenses nn Hired iKxes-'.ii il\ during tin- 
pendency ot the pititioii 

He may f)e aullioiised by the ollni.d iciciver to 
laise monev or m.ike .idvaiui's for the purposes of 
the estate, w-heu- it .ip[>eais to hi' nciessaiy in tlic 
mteu'sts ol the rreditois 'I'he louit m.i\, on the 
appluation of the l^oaid of i'lade, oixler <x man.ager 
to hie a< I ounts 

SPECIAL RESOLUTION. -Itu', ('Xpresstoii Is 

lre<|uently miMindei stoo<l, smre it consists ot two 
paits III the r.ise ol .\n ooluiaiv mer'ting ot a 
|oint btoi k coinp.inv, any resolution whuh (.in be 
\ahdly put to tlie meeting is caiiu'd or lejected by 
a meic inatoiitv llus is an ordinaiy rebolution 
If a fundamenl.il <*r serious ebangc i-s contemplated, 
.X meeting is lalhil foi the purpose, the members 


having been previously made acquainted with tlie 
Icims of the resolution to be submitted, and this 
change can only be ctfected by a three-fouith 
ma|oiity. This is an extraordinary resolution {qv ). 
Hut ecen this is not sufficient Another meeting 
must be called, at an interval of not less than 
fomteen days nor moic than one month from *Iie 
date of the extiaordinary meeting, and then the 
extraoidinary rescdution must be again put to the 
membeis, a simj>le majority siifju mg to coii/irm the 
decision of the members at the extraordinary 
meeting Thus, whenevei it is necessary by law 
[or a special resolution to be j>assed, Ihcic are two 
meetings recpiiied, the extiaoi dinai v one and th«‘ 
conhrrnatoiv one, and tlu* icsolution is not validly 
passed until it has Ix-cn adopti-d fust by a three- 
loui th niajoi ity and afterwards by asimplenuajority, 
full notice having bec'n given in each t.Lse of the 
purposes for w'luch the meetings are convened 
Ihe following .aie the lumcijial i .ascs in which 
the (.'ompames (Consnlidatiuii) A*.t, 1908, requires 
that a sjiecial lesohition shall be jiassc-d by the 
company - 

(1) To change the name of tlu’ comjiany. 

(2) do extend the objects of the. comj)any, 

(8) d'o make' .iny alteratuui in the aitides of 
.issoi lation 

(-1) d'o icturn accnmiilat<-d juolils in icduction 
of jiaid up ^h<uc- < .ipit.il 

(.s) d'o alter tin- naluic ol the sii.ue ca[)ital. 

(G) d'o re-oiganise the share 

(7) 'I o lodiue the c.ipital 

(8) I o allow any pejrtioii of the uiu ailed or unp.aul 
I apit.il 1<' become ]><iy able onl\ me ase ot wmuling up 

(9) d'o c'xtend t'’.ie liability <it diinlors 

(10) d'o ajipoinl inspecUus to iiuestigalc the 
.illaiis ot tlie company 

(11) d'o < onvert a j>ii\ate <ompa,ny into a 
public one 

(12) d'o wind up the compaiu \<jlunt<\tily 

(18) lo give icrtam poweis to tlic hquidatoi 

when the comp.my is m pox ess of being wound uj> 
vc'ltinlai ily 

As exti .loi (hnary and spe( i.il u solutions effect 
a mou; oi less consideiable ch.uige in the nature 
of a lomjiany, and as the utmost jiutiluily is the 
only nalni.d letuin that can lx- demanded for the 
beiielils (onlened by limitid h.ibility, it is essenti.il 
that tliese icsolutions should be as much public 
]uopeity as 'chc im-moianduin .uid the .utules c;t 
th<' company It is, then-foie, enacted that a 
copy of exti .lordin.ii \ and special lesoliilions‘,hall 
Ix' loiwarded to the legistiai in oichi that he may 
ucord the same hnithei, wht're .utules h.U(‘ 
Ix-cn registeiccl, .c c op\ ol e\c'i\ special resolulion 
lor the tifne bc-ing in loice must l>e annexed to oi 
c-mbodiecl in everv < opv <*l the ai tales issiu'd after 
the «onfiimatioii of tlu- usolutioii, aivl if thcie 
.uc no aitules, a <‘opy ot e\(-iv special u-solution 
must be forwarded to any membc-i at his recpicst, 
on pa\ meat of oiu- shilling, o: such less sum as tlu' 
c oinpany may dire< t 1 b-av y ])c naltu's ai e att.iched 
to a non-coinpliance with these lules 

SPEC'I.M. SETTLEMENT. I>c-ahngs in stoc-ks 
.ind shares are .ilmost invaiiabh effected foi 
settlement on the following account day Hefore 
this can be done, however, in the case of any new 
loan or issue of shaies, the Stoc k Exchange leqmres 
certain foimahtics to be complu-d with, ami the 
lodgment of ccitain docunu-nts, on the satisfactoiv 
(ompictioii of which it grants a hist or speci.il 
settling day for bargains, after which dealings are 
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3n the l5ioh Court of Buoticc. 

* KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


A No. 3954. 


Between 


Fratui'i Jain's .1,/aii/snii 


AND 

I'A/.i'aid John Halit'r 


I’l.AlMllF 


Ddi-kndant 

(Beoroe the jfifth, liy the (D.iri'of God, of llii-Unilcd Kingdom of Gicat Hiilain 
and Ireland, and ol flic BiiIdIi Doniimons beyond tlie Seas, King, Defendei of the Kaitli, To 

Edward John Baker 

of Thorp House, Shrnford 

in the Count'll of Biankshire. 

U’K COMMAND YOU, Tliat witliin Idglil Days after the Service of this Writ on you 
iikI'i ive of the day of such Service, you do (.au.se an Appeaiancc to be entered lor you 
m an Aefion at tlie Sint of 

• Francis James Adamson. 

And take notice, that in default of your so doing, the I’l.iintiff may proceed tfierein, and 
Judgment may lie given in your aliscnce. • 

Witness, Dyd High 

Ctiancellor of Great Hiitain, the 28/h rlay of November, m the year 
of our land One thousand nine liundred and 


N.B.—This Writ is to served wilhm Twei.vk Calendar MontJis irom llie dalt* thereof, or, if renewed, 

vitliin Six Calendar Months from the date of the last renewal, including the day of sucli date, 
and not afterwards 

The Defendant may appear hereto by entering an Afipearancc , citlicr personally or by 
Solicitor, at tlie Central Office, Jioyal Courts of Justice. London. 

If the Defendant faih to deliver a defence within Ten Days after the last day of the time hinited 
for his Appearance, he may have judgment entered against him with¬ 
out notice, unless he ha5 in the meantime been served with a summons for judgment 
or directions. 
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for tho ordinary scUlvinonts. That is to say, sup¬ 
posing a [)rospo<.tus oifuing sliares in a compare 
appears to-day, the slumaie duly apjdted for ami 
allotted, an<l m the ordinarv (ourse of < \en1s a 
(ertain niimlKr (f sale', and pun-hases of these 
shares will he ent<.ied mt«^, thev 'mII not. hou- 
t\hr, he for settli-ment on the following account 
<la\, l)iil for “s[,(*ial settlement,'' whuh ine.ins 
that (lie puiiluiser will not ha\e to pav foi the 
shaie. find the seilei will not i<sei\c the jaiuhase 
moiKW until a day fixed l>v tiie Sto« k h'x< li uigo 
Comnmiee for the pin pose Mefoie granting a 
sjiedal St tth merit, the Stot-k I'xcluingt. ('oiiumtts^e 
retjuiKs to he furnished wi(h spttimeiis of tlie 
scrip, bonds, or shaie <ertilua(ts, a topY of tile 
prospectus or atheitisement of the issiit', and 
vaiious other p<irtii ul.iis rtTiling to the issue 
riihln lu-liie of all .ipplii aiioiis lh.it tiecn 

made to tile Stoek l'\< hange ( oininitlet' foi special 
St 11 ling da\ s IS made in (he I’l ess, ami if tiu' dot u- 
iiu nts are in oidt i, tin.- Slot k I' xc hange ( tumiultee. 
in due coutst', ap[)Oints a date for the sju'cial st'ttle- 
ment, (»n whu'h date afl Itaigains cnteretl into uj) 
to (luTi aie completctl Spcci.d sidtling d:iYs for 
h.iigams III shaie-', ciedifed <is fully oi paitiv paid, 
u Im li lia\ e het n issuc'd to \ omloi s, at e not gi anted 
until SIX nituillis after the dale t>f tin* spet lal setllo- 
nicnt in the sluirc > substiihtd fm by the jruhlit. 
As lefusa! <»f a sjiet lal settlenu'Ilt would It lull I of 
no eltei t the iiunuious h.irgains eiileied into, it is 
uniisu.d foi the Slot k h'.xi hangt' ('oinmittee to m.ikt' 
•-m h lefus.d. .dtlioilgll it oltell tleleis the giautiiig 
of .a spetud stdlinit'iit oit aMount of nontoin- 
j'liance witli ieciuneim-nts I he gianting of .i 
special settlement is no( t.intanioniit to the giant- 
ing of .in ollit lal ([Uulatuin, whuh is <jiide antitlu t 
thing, ami is moie dilluull to oht.uii 

As a mallei of c on\’t iiu nt i*, spetial s.dltuunts 
.lie usually fixed for siu li tiales as do not t l.isli wilIi 
the oidin.irv iialf-monthly scltleineut 

STKCIALTV I)KHT. - A del't whuh IS at know’- 
h'dgetl III a dot umenf niuici st'al- .i deed Sm h a 
d(l>t Is not haried hY' (lie StaUiti of f.iinil.itions 
{i{ V ) nnlil Iwc-ntv Y't.us li.ivc' elapst'd 

SIMM IK. '—Stum Hung in its own hum and csst m e 
II Is .1 common name use<l to liesignale goh! ,uid 
sd\-, loins lit coiUr.idislim tion to hills ami note's 
111'- aoiij IS <i( ii\-eii Iroin llie Latin ypccio, “ 1 look 
oi set' ” 

SIM'M’IK rAYMKNTS. -llusr aie payments (hat 

ai c glade iii bullion as distinguished fi oni j)a\ meitls 
(luU ,ire made by means of iiuonv< i(ible papci 
m-uiev 

SN-X’IK rOINTS.- Allliuugh this IS (he most 
eoiuni'in csxpiesMon in gencial use. tlie s.ime ihiii;: 
IS s<)me1imfs denoltd by tlie words " Ihdiion 
I’oints ” and “Gold I’oiuls" 

llie (eim IS used m eoniK‘-lion willi (lie b'oreign 
Kxehangcs {(jv). ami denotes llie limits of the 
late of cxcliango wlu'ii it becomes cheaper lo 
tr.uisnut bullion from one counli \ to .uiotlii'r ratlu'i 
than to pnrcliasc bills VVlun the limits aie 
ic aclied, gold flows in, oi out, '■»{ this counli y, as 
the case may be If a im-uhant desiits lo icmil 

money to I’ans, lie will ])uii'hase a bill Ujum Pans, 
unless he finds that the price askcil for the lull is 
greater than the cost of sending com (o Pans 
if between two eountnes A and li the Mint Par 
of exchange is rt'ckoned in the numbtr of coins 
equivalent to o»e A com, then the imomuig or 
import specie point from li to A is tlic Mint Par 
plus tlic cost of packing, slupment, and insuiame ; 


whilst the outgoing oi oxj‘oit specie point fioin A 
tit B IS tile Mint l‘ai numis simd.ii chargt's I'oi 
example: tlie Mint I\ir betwt'en I-omlnii and 
P.ins is 'J.S 2'2 , the <x]H)tt specie p<»iiit may be, 
saY, 25 32, when it paYs to send gold fiom h'l.UKC 
to Icnglami 

Spetie peuntv .ue li.iMe to Y.inatu'n, ajipioat lung 
closer to the Mint Pai if tlu' pint ol cainago 
Incomes lesc . luit at .uiv (ime, unless tipt'i.itmns 
are distuibed bY' w.u <‘1 othei e\< uplion.d ciuum- 
staiit es, tlic ('hi tpie P.itf (</1’) cannot go biaoml 
the specle points, f<u il it did a im 11 li.uit h.i\ ing a 
lemittance 1 t> in,ike fiom tin- -oiintiY .ig.iiiist 
whuh the excli.inge 'tt-od. would i Iiooh,- (n do it 
m goltl rather than pa\ sm li .i l.iigrpiuc' jot tlie 
]iapei (Set' I'ViKi i(.N I'.xc iiAM.i s, .NIint I’\k of 
L.xchanoi ) 

.SrKdK, TRANSMISSION OF. I htn is always 

.a nsk att.iiiieil ttt sending Inillion fioiii out' pl.ue 
to anotlui, and c\fi\(lung j'l's-able is done in the 
money ni.ujccd ami in tlie banking woilil to juevent 
the tianMiii'.vuin of com Papt i nmiu'Y’ i-. ina<le 
Use- of wluM .1 '.(-tdtimnt tan bt' aiiicid .i( b\' 
(■\i hange, I'ut it is oiiyuum that Iheie must be 
o< t .isions w’lu'ii t his nu'( hod c .imiot be ufili'.eil 1 he 
risk ot l^>^s ol sp(U' m (lansil b\' (lain oi,iilii|> ma\ 
be iiisnn <1 ag.imst tiom tlu (mu- ol IcaY ing its place 
of ih-pat t in e un(d it .iiiices .i1 i('. di'-.( m.i I loii. 

\Mu-ii It IS t|iiestion t)f .1 b.mk' (i.iiismittjng 
s|)i'(K‘, the jximt joi < onsuh t.ilioi) is wlittlu-r it is 
I heapei lo insiirt' the specie or to sdul .i t It i k with 
il. aiul tins ilepeiuls upon tlie t|uaii(ilY’ sent and 
llu' jirue of tlie t.ulw.iY' (itlvcf I lu- tlcik’s lime 
also rec|um s to be taken inlo i oiisuli i alion 

Wheie spetie is sent liy ti.ini as a ji.iti’e!, llu- 
railw'.iv ('C)mpames will msiue it .it the latc of one 
shilling for e.uh l\W, the i oiupany nsticmg to 
itself till' right of inspittmg, IkIoK' clic* ting any 
insiu.iiicc, .dl goods ili‘li\f]td to it loi insiname, 
to as( crt.'un that tlie consignnunt is m aiionlame 
with the (let kiration. A i.iilwa\ ‘oinp.iny usually 
sends an olluiat along with t .ash when it evtt-cds 
/SOO In adiiition to llu msm.nu c i.itc, (lie usual 
I ;ilc- foi c . 11 J lage is pa\'able Jiimii i d p.ii c ds, lioxfs, 
eti . must I)c' piopc-rjy stah-d 1-y llu- s. ndeis 

Bullion .iiid spci le, t he \ .iliii of w hu ii is <lc( lai ed 
to the railwa\- ( omp.iiiy, luit on wliu li no insiii.im <• 
Is ]>aui, IS not coiucYed bY’ the toinpaiiY unless .i 
consignment note is liisf signed b\ the coiisignoi 
(jet lining to |»ay tlu' imnased tliaigo foi insui- 
.am (', or iinitss, in the i.isf of legular senders, ,i 
general tontrat.t, t.illed .i geiui.il iisk note (wliu'li 
needs .i sixpenny stamp) is giM-n notifY'ing that 
tliey rc fuse lo j),vy t lu' HU I t'ased < lunge foi insui am e 
winch tlie 1 ailw.iY’‘ onipany ai e I 111 11 led 10 dfiu.iiul 

limit 1 tlu* ('.aiiurs^ At t (Scf Carkii'-Fs'^^ 

1 lit' insiir.uu e of sju-t le is also ellc c ted by un<lei - 
wiiieis and iiisuiame toinp.inus. at lower rate 
than that tli.iigtd l.y i.iilw.iv lompunes, the 
pieinmrn l>emg .il.)out sixpeiut' ju-r teiil 

SI’KCIFK’ATKLN. -1 he geneially at t epted mean¬ 
ing of tins w'oid IS .1 delailtil .uioimt'ol atu thing 
In a toiiimeuial sense it signifies lull juaituulais 
<is to ( ertain goods retjuncel, or woi k to be per- 
formeil, wlien tlie goods arc supplied tir the work 
(lone by < oiitrat tors or otlier persons Tins sjsecifi- 
t.alion IS U'cpnrc'd so th.it .an estimate may l»e made 
as to the cost, and that tlieie may be some b.asis 
upon wiiuli partus may tonsuler wliat woik shall 
be unde i tiikcn 

In banking, wlien an amount is paid in to a 
customer’s credit, it is customary to specify on 
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the payinK'Hi sh|> liow much oi it ronsisfs of notes 
and how imi< h of j^old, silver, cf)|)|)er, cIkniucs, bills, 
and post-of/K r money oiders. This is also called 
a spe( ili( a(ion (Se<‘ I*ayinc/-In Slips) 

In ]>.if<nt i.iu tlie term sij/nihe-. tin detailed 
<Ios( npti'iii <d tin- device tor wlmh a patent is 
(laimf d 

sriK iric niviuii:. IS the tcTin Used to 

dc'sc rihe a nioi (;^lee of .i ‘/ny ;/u p.irt of a loinp.iny’s 
properly It tlms diffei^ from a tloatine diaif^o 
(q V ), 111 that the latter does not mleifere with a 
lonipany's ni;ht to us<- the propeity (hailed, even 
to ihi‘ csleiit ot dis])osine of it in the oidinary 
(oiiise of Inisme-.'-. , whilst m tlie case of a spei ific, 
chart'O the ('oinj^anv lias no right c»f (lis])c»s,il 

Section 100 of the Companies (Cuiisohchilion) 
A( t providi's that everv limitc’d eoinj)anv sh.dl 
keep a legislcf of,inortg.i”<‘s, and enlci tlu-iein all 
inoitgages and chaiges .s[>fi i/icully affec ting pro¬ 
peity (d the < 'nni),uiy, giving in each (aso a shoit 
desciiption of the [iioperly inortg.iged or charged, 
the ainount of the mortgage oi charge, and (c\xc ept 
m the tasc' of setniitics to bc-arer) the names of the 
mortgagees and jicisons entitled thereto 

A mortgage of certain spftified chattels is ,i 
spetilic charge , and this, amounting as it does lc> a 
bill of side {q V ) if given by an imlividual, woiilcl 
recjiure to b<' regi^fere-l with the i'gisti,ii of coin- 
panies m hen of being registcied mulct tlie Bills of 
Sale Ac t. 1HH1> 

Where debc'iitmcs are issiic-d witli a floating 
charge as sciniitv, it is usual to pio\idc‘ tliat the 
coiujiany sli.dl nol cieatc- moifgagcs m jnionlv to 
pun p(t\su with tlie d( bc-iBiires 1 his piovisioii 
Is intended to prevent the IioIcUt ot a subsi-tpuaif 
specific (, liarge on si nig llu' debeiif me liolcU-i h.iving 
a floating sc-imitv. Debentiiic* lioldc-rs, however, 
should see that the trustee* lias in his hand-, tlie title 
dec'ds of iiiiv s]U'( ilic jnopc-rlv iiu hided in the 
chntge If the* dc'c'cls are lett with llie comiiany, 
any pc'ison is jiistiiicd in loiu.luding that possc-s-aou 
of the deeds iiidic.ates frce'han li.iin anv diaigc* 
(Sec* Ol'.li! Nil K 1 s ) 

SPI'lCIl’IC IM:itFORMAN(!i:.- Hus is the name 
given to an ordca oldaincd imiinly in the Chaiiceiy 
Divisicm ot the* Higli Court of Justi<-.c, under which 
a person or pciM)ns is oi ai<* commanded to do a 
ccitain thing It is Iminded upon tlie idc*a that 
where a contiac t has Ix'en enteic-d into, tlie jceison 
or jicisons bound should bi- c-ompclled to can 3 ' out 
Iheir ]>arL oi it as neaily as i>o-,siblc* exactly as thc*y 
have promised It is the relief applied foi and 
grantc'd m thoscj c as{*s where it is clear tli.it the 
mere gr.uit oi money damages would lad to 
com[)ensatc the aggiU'ved [caitv 

Specific: pei ioim.iiu e IS must lre([Uc ritly nu I with 
in those inslanc es \vhc*i e ,i pci son h.is < onti <i( tc*d to 
sell, or to grant a lease of, an estate*, .and rc*fnses to 
complete lus Kmtract. liy statute* (Sale of Cicjods 
Act, 1893) the lelu'l of sjiecific peiloimancc is now 
extended to the* c ase of the* sale ol articles ot jieculi.ii 
value, wlien it is imjiossible for the buyer to obtain 
otheis of the same kind m tin* open maikct A 
rc-fusal to obey an order rondois the otfender liable 
to attachment (qv) for ermtempt ot i.oint 
S|iecili( pc i foi niance will nol be gianti*cl — 

( I ) \Vlu'rc damages arc .idc-qnaU , 

( II ) Where- the* eontrac.t is loi pc>r-.oiial sct\ ice , 
(ill) In anv case* whcie the Couit could not 

siipei intend i>c‘rloi mam c 

SPKCIILATH^X.—This is a commercial teim of 
extremely wide signification, though its piimary 


meaning is the expenditure of capital with a view 
to a profit being made. In this sense it is obvious 
that whenever a new business is established it is a 
case of speculation Capital must be expended 
and profit is expei ted. Only time can toll whether 
the anticipations of the parlies concerned wall be 
realised • 

In a muie restricted sense, as conveying the idea 
of hazard and risk, it is generallv understood to 
signify the purchase of stocks, shares, cr com- 
modilics with the intention of re-selhng the same 
in a shoit time and of realising a large profit In 
this way eilh(;r large or small sums may be utilised. 
Spcc.iihilion of this kind is most common in connec¬ 
tion with the Stock lix( hange When a person 
pure bases a security and has not the slightest 
intention of retaining it, he is in for what is called 
a speculatne account, but if, on the olher hand, 
he desnes to keep his security lie i.s said to 
invest 

SPKOIILUM METAL. - - A haul, stecl-white. 
brittle alloy, consisting of copp<*r and tin in the 
proportion of 2 to 1 It is < apable of a Iiigh polish, 
and is, iliercfote, used foi the miiiois of reflecting 
telescojics Silveiod glass now* enters inlo keen 
(oinpefilion with it. 

SPELTER. —1 Ills IS the i oniiiuTc lal name of zinc 
in its iinwoilced state , 

SI'EN(1E’S METAL. -A --ubstanceolit.iinecl by the 
fusion of -ulichule of non and siilj'luir It is greyish 
black in (oloiii, melts easily, and is nsec.!, lilsc Ic.id, 
for joining {)i]>es Bu-’ts, mt'dalhons, and similar 
article's arc* also made* oi it 

SPEKMAEETI.—A waxy snbst.iiKe iinpc'n ted 
from llu* I’.K ific islands It occuis m the oil 
obtained ftom the head of the speiin whale The 
purified product is white and odouiless ft is usc'ci, 
together with a \u*iy small }>ercentage of w.ix, lor 
the mannfartnre of spcim candles, which give a 
brilliant, .steady light, .ind aie eini'loyc-'l as the 
standard for coinpariiig the illuminating powcis of 
ollic'r fights Medic inallv, spc*i inaceti is used <is an 
ingicilient of \;iiioiis c>mlnic‘nts 

SPICES.—'1 he mc-ist imitcalant .iiomatic aiul 
lla\ouring siibstaiues aie (le<ilt with imliMduallv 
SPIEGELEISEN .—A (ierman word, me.ining 
" mirror iron ” It is applied to a variety of non 
containing about 5 jK*r cent cif l aibon anfi a muc li 
huger jx*rc.cntage of maiiganc'se, and chieliy used 
in tlie mannhic'turo of Bessemer st(*c'l {qv) I'jHin 
fractuie, the plate's present a liisirons ajcjx'.uani i*. 
and to tins fact tli<- name is due 

SPIKENARI).--A lliinala\an plant, the iVanfiu', 
and the aioinatic cmI oblame<l from its root 'flu* 
perfume is miKh estec-me<l in the* lAist, but la 
l-aiiope spilc(*naid is chiefly useful as a stimulant 
medKine The substance is also known as n.ird 
SPINAi’ll.—Ihe Spinacia olcracca. cultivated as 
a kitchen vegc-tablc thronglioiit Europe The* sm • 
tuKnt leaves aie boiled, and mashed with Inittei, 
the result being a wholesome as w'ell as ajijutising 
dish 

SPITS.— Ihis IS the* name given to the insliu- 
ments used by Customs olhcvrs foi the* ])urpose of 
examining gixxK in rolls, bales, etc, to discovci 
whether there arc any dutiable aificles concealed 
in them. They are made of dificTent materials 
Some aic of wcxxl, like a pa[>c.*r knife, whilst othcis 
arc long, pointed pieces of wire 01 steel, so made 
that they can be insc*rted with case into the articles 
that it IS desired to examine 

SPITSREREEN.— tSee Ncykvvw ) 
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SPiJT TICKET. —The system of passing tickets 
in connection ^vlth the delivery of Stork lix< hange 
securities luts hct-a describcsl under the heading of 
Clearing House It may easily txcur that a tii ket 
for a teitain number of sliaics whuli is [)asscd from 
hand to hand rcaihes a jobber v.ho has sold those 
same shares to diffcient iniluiduais in smaller 
quantities Obviously he is unable to pass on the 
ticket for the hugei number, and ho osercoines the 
dithcuU^- by “ sjiliUing the ticket.” He ret.tins the 
original ticket anil issues a number c»f tu ket'. for the 
respective lesser quantities he has sold , the name 
of the [layer and the pm e is the same on e.u h, but 
the amount hjus been split uji The number splitting 
a ticket writes (he words ” sjilit by” against liis 
name. Each ” split ” iruolvcs a sm.ill extra j'ay- 
meiit, because thei e is an i xlia tiansfer regisliatiou 
fee, and oitenlimes an addition to the cost of tlie 
stamp on the traiisfei usuhing from the broken 
amount; tins extia «ist has to be Ix-nne by the 
member splitting the ti< Uet, who, liowever, is 
usually able to pass u on to lus client. A sjiht 
ticket has to bear the naim i>f the issuer of tlic 
original tn ket 

sp(mm:d stamps.— SoiiK'times it hapjitns that 

a document is stamjied, and th.il the stainjis 
imprcsstd tliereon ai<’ wasted owng to the fa< t 
that the doiument is not utilised oi that the 
amount is too great, eli An .illowaiue will be 
made Joi stamps thus sjxiih'd if a[)plu<ition is m.ule 
<it the Spi nil d Stam[> t.)llu e. Somerset 1 louse {(j i' ) , 
but the (laim must be sent in within two ye.ii s 
liom th(' time of the sjioiling of the stamjis, oi 
within two \e.irs of the <late o! the execution of tlie 
document In tlu“ lasc of <otiiitry bankeis, ie, 
banlicis who i .u i y on I nisi in'ss at a ilisl.irna' gi < .iter 
than t( II miles from London, tlie (Uiiin lor 
S[K)iled stamps must be made tluough a Innuion 
agent 

Jn in<ik)ng a claim for aliowarn i of spoile<l or 
useless .Stamps, tlie loll<j\\iiig sialiitor\- dtflara- 
tiuii must be Idled up <nul signed b\- liie aj'jiin ant -- 

” I, (T do 

soli'mnlv and sincculy dtalaic that llu‘ siaeial 
slam{)s licreinaftcr sjieciJ'icd and desciibid, that is 
to ly, 

Number of Value of Total 

Stamps. Each Z.H ‘ 

♦ I 


” Ami with regard to such other of the material 
on wlm li the s.ud stamps are impressed or to wliich 
adhesiM* stamps are attached as is written upon, 
1 say that the same has been inadveitently and 
uiulesignedly sjualed, or is become useless; and 
that tile wilting tlieieoii has not been signed by 
any juuty or othcrwisi' lomplelcd as a legal instru¬ 
ment. and has not had any oj>eration or effect 
\\lia1soe\ei 

“And with regard to the adlusivc fee stamps 
wlmh have been removed from inalerial. I declare 
that thew li.ive been so iemove<l bv thi' Court or 
other ollu lal wliosi’ i.eililaate is anin-xi-d. 

“And with K'gaid to the jioslage stamps on 
mat'iial. I declaie that the .same lia\e not passed 
fhi ongli the jiost, or been used in any way what¬ 
ever, l)ul ha\e been nuulvertently and undesignedly 
S[)Oilcd, renderc<! unfit for use, or ate not reqmicd 
in consequence of . 

"Ami with K'g.ud to the .ulhesive postage 
st.imj's, I drclaie that the s.niie li.ive not [^nssed 
thioiigh the jKisl, or been used m any wa> whatevei, 
but lia\ e Im ii ma<lv< i(('n11\' and undesignedly 
sjioili (1, or i< lull] I (1 unlit (oi use ni consequem.e of 

“ And with legaid to the insfinmenls wlu< h have 
be< n signed, I say lliat tlie same bei.une void in 
ionse(|uenee of. 

".And WTtli legaid to the iiisli nun iits wlinli 
have been sq.iu-d, the dupheates oi iiisli unieuts lu 
hill ol will' li aie now pioduted and evlnbiled duly 
st,imped, 1 sa\ that tlie .s.inie wiH' spoiled m 

( oilsi ([111 in (• i>l. 

and that the saim* wuc b<>nu /kIc [aejiaied and 
signed lor tin' [nirpose ol iaii\in|; into elliit the 
ti .ins.ietion ap[-.eai mg upon the l.n e llirieof, between 
the jiaitiis an<l ujiou the tei ms and loiulilions 
IheiI III SI t foi tli, that no h gal pi oi i iding has bi-eii 
coinmein ed in whnli tin* iiislinments lould or 
woind ha\'(; been gi\en oi olfeied in tiidiiueand 
f hat tin; same wi-i e so signed wit Inn two \ ( ais ft om 
tlie date hereof 

"And with ri'gaid to any bill of ex< hange nr 
[rromissoi y Hide will'll /torn avy onn.umii or error 
h.Ls been sfioiled oi lendiied useless, although the 
same, being a ]>ill ol < xr li.mge, may liai'c been 
acii'pted <,r indorsed, oi |.( inj' a proinissoiy note 
mav ha\ e been <l«livued to llie payie, I deelaie 
that anotlier (ompIe(»'d and dulv stamped bill of 
ex( hang<' or jUuimssory note (wlin h I now- [uoduce) 
ideiiln al in i \ ei y pai f a ular exa epl in the ( on oction 
ol till, iiior or omissjiiii tn tlie spoilt bill or note 
lias been <-xfiule<I m lieu tlieieof ' 

” .And willi legaid to tlu' bills of exi hange and 
piMimssoiv notes, olliei than those menlioiu'd 
above, 1 declaie llsit the answers to tle-'Tidlowing 
questions .me tiui--*- 


L 


are the property of 
cliased by 
and Hut 
value thcri'of; 


and weio jnir- 
or f(.)r use, 

j)aid the full amount or 


” And W'llh regard to the stami)s imjrressod on 
material not written upon, and the adhesive 
rcvi'nue and fee stamps unattached to material, I 
declare that tlie same have been inadvertently 
and undesignedly* spoiled or rendered unfit for use 
in consequence of. 


" lla\ >■ the bills or mdi s been 
out ol the signer’s liands ? 

” If so, for what pinj-iose ? 

” Have the bills ot notes been 
sold, or Juve adiances or nedit 
been obtained on thi ni ^ 

” Wh.at has becomes of tlie 
unstamped parts of anv of tlie 
billsaliovc mentioned which have 
been drawn in sets ? 

” What use lus bei ii made of 
any sm li unstam[ie<l parts ? 
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“ Aid] I fuitlier say tliat have 

not hci II u'lmburscil or paid the; value of the said 
stamps or any part thereof, ijy any olhei prison or 
ptisons, anf] that if the \aluc thereol shall be 
allowed by the Commissioneis of Iiilaiul Kevenue, 
I will iHit .isk or KMeivo anv (.oinpensation for the 
same, or any j)art thereof, Jo m any othei jieison 
oi pe s-’iis oi (h.iiee the same < r anv pait thereof, 
in a< eount or othei wise, to aii)' other peison or 
persons eithei generally or partieiilaily, so as U) be 
again [laid or (.oinpensatcd for the same, or any 
pail tluuof, diinlly oi indiH'Ltly in any manner 
u hat s;n-\-<'r 

” And I further say that all the satd stamp-i have 
bten spotled or bcLomc useless within the ftriod of 
tii'n rears preudinf^ the date hereof and that the 
appluation made by mo for an allowance for the 
\aliii' (lie said ,stamps is without any fraudulent 
intention oi collusion whatsoever. 

“And I make this solemn doclaiation conscien¬ 
tiously believing the same to be Uue, and by viitue 
of the Statutory I)c( laiations A«t, 1835 

“ Declared at the Stamp 

Ofl'ire 

at .... 

this. .<,lav of IP ' 

J.iefore me, 

Distiilmtoi ol st.imps 

“N li--Tn rases wheie lh<' declatalion is made 
liy an agent of tin* piim ipal or fiim, file })ers<.n 
aulhoitsed should be m a position to give full 
information as to ilu* fa» Is ol the transaction Any 
neglect of this legulation will juobably lead to di lay 
in the settlement of the dami “ 

Wlien the appluation is enteitamed, stamjis of 
an e(pial amount will be granted in lieu of the spr>ilcd 
stamps, or rash will bo ]>aid instead, liss a u rtain 
discount foi the trouble involved 

SPONGE .—1 he commeuial ailuh- known by 
this name (onsists of the jiorous skeletons of cci lam 
hxed marine animals belonging to the «lass of 
horny sponges whu h are ilistinguished for tlie soft¬ 
ness and el.islKitv of their I'lbus Ihev aliouiul in 
the Meditci ranean Sea, esjiec lally otl the coasts of 
Turkey and Asia Minor, whcic they aio olu.lined 
by diving, diedging, or harpooning Ihey also 
o((.ur in the wateis round the West Indies, but 
these* aic of an infeiior iiualilv Spongi's aie (-xlen- 
sivcly used for domestic pin poses, and <ire lUso 
valuable m suigery for their styptu juopcitics 
'I’here IS a laige export lrad(* from Smyrna 

SPOT.—This means that goods ate on the spot 
iea<lv for di hveiy 

SPOT PRK'E.—- This IS anothci namefoi the cash 
piU'o foi inrmeiliate delivoiy, and is uso»l in lontra- 
distinction to loi Wtiid’’oiuu e. whuh nu ans the 
(piotation tor delueiy and payment at some 
future time 

SPRATS.-^-Small fishes of the herring family, 
found in large quantities round the coasts of Biitain 
and also m ihe Baltic and off the luonch (oast 
They arc used as a food, and. when dried and salted, 
are sometimes desi iibed as Norwegian “ anc hovies.’’ 
It is also said that large quantities of the so-called 
Trench s.inhnes aie ically sprats Any surjilus 
supply IS used as manure 

^ Tl'if .ipplic.int mnsi sign l>h tins 


SPUE.VD.—This IS an Anieiican term used on 
the Stock hx( hange It signifies a “ put and call ’’ 
iqv). wlun tile puce at which the stock can be 

]ml ’’ IS higher or locvtr than the puce at which 
it can be “ c.aileci,’’ oi vice versa. 

SPUlii'E.—A general name for several varieties 
of hr tree, of whudi the best known is the Norway 
spruce 'llic spruce is also common in the limber 
legions of Canad.i The wood i*, expoited as 
deal iqv), the bai k is used for tanning; the 
young shoots aie boiled down and used in'the pre- 
jiaralion of a wholesome dunk known as spiuce 
beer, and at Danzig as black beer ; and the sub- 
staiK e called Burgundy pitch is obtained as a 
resinous exudation 

S*tLATTER’S TITLE. —When a ]MTson takes 
possc-ssion of a piece of land and settles ujion it, 
he IS sometimes known as a squattcT If possession 
IS retained by him without hindrance ot any kind 
fcji a peiiocl of twelve years, he obtains a good 
holding title to the land. (See Possessory Title.) 

S(ii:iLL.~A genus of bulbous plants, of which 
the .Algerian s[)ccies. known as the Scilki niaritirna, 
is tile most important commen lally. From its 
bulbs a duig is ])rep<irc.‘d winch is useful as an 
cxj'Cctoiant and (hiiietic, and is also valuable in 
cac*s of drujisy 

Sf^DlRREL.—A small lodent of wide distubiition 
in I'.urope, Asia, .iiid North Afuia In not them 
latitude's, tlu' fur, wlnt h is usually reddish-brown 
in < okuir, bc*c.omes gic v m the winter ft is in gieat 
cic'inand foi mulls, stoles, luits, cc.iats, and a)s<3 for 
liiiiiigs , .ind l.irgc niimix'is of skins aie annually 
exported to (heat Ihilain fiom Russia and Sdjeria 

STAR.—(bee Tckeion W’kights and Mi.aslres 
-- CjI kmanv ) 

STARlOiN.—(See Tokmgn Wi'ioiiis and 
Measures—Greece ) 

STAFF, ORGANISATION OF. —St,lit oiganisa- 
tion, eilhci iii the lactory or in disluluition, is, in 
its broadest sense, a iiiattei of the economics of 
];roduction, whilst m its nailowest sc'use as applied 
to a paiticiilar business, its juiuciples belong to tlie 
ait of busini'ss or a])plied economics “ Division ol 
labour implies economy of labour it jiiodiices 
dcxleiity and sometimes im[)r(>ves skill, and it cci- 
tamly leads tlie cawitei ol a business to make a 
classilic.iiion of hi'' assistants accoiding to cajiacity. 
Labour is tlie most coslU iteni in piodiiction, and 
mote jiai t ici.lailv is this tine of the ]troduc1ion t.if 
immaleiial wealth, the bank, the insiitance'ottice, 
and the newspapoi 

Organisation of labour, coupled with a lecpiisitc 
auiounl of c<i)>ital, leads to tlie cliqilaceinent oi tlie 
small business and tlie substilution of the' laiger 
imdettaking 'ihe business man in a sm<iU way 
must at lange his slalt and alloc at e to each individual 
tliose duties foi which he is the bi'st lilted if he 
desiies to bt tlie one to found the larger bu.siness 
which, in the com sc ol t ime, is to replace his piesenl 
sni.ill c-stablishnicnt If he lails to pay attention 
to this, amongst otlier economies, the time wnll 
come when some other will supplant him. 'Ihe 
economic oiganisation of stall and of auxiliary 
capital was Inst shown by Babbage in his Economy 
of Machinery and Manufactures to be the cause of 
|)roduclion on a laigc scale, and to-day this is 
accepted as axiomatic, whether in manufacture, 
transport, extractive mdustiK's oi dislnbution. 

In Bagehol’s Postulates, page* 84, we arc informed 
th,it “ now'a(ia\s it is a man at the far end of a 
telogiaiih wire—a Count Moltke, with his head over 
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soJic pApu—\\ho that tlie i pcrvdiis ait 

ijlam and wl)o sccutt-s tlu- victor\ ^o, m coinnu rc<‘ , 
the piitiiitisc uiavci^ aio s<j'aiati‘ men vulh looms 
4 i[)iccc , tin* i>rimitivc wiaj'on makcis, scpauili mtn 
with limt'. ajiiccc 1 lu if i> no oi t;anisi. d at 1 mn, no 
jilaaninK, coninving, oi lai-winf- in either tia«h 
c\ct;pt on the sin.Ulc-^t ^c.ile , hnt now the \sIiolf 
1-^ an aflair of niom \' and in.inaffincnt ol a think¬ 
ing man in a d.irk ottKf, toiuputm^ tin- piuts ot 
gun^ am^ uoiste.N ” 

lliis V( I \ 1 1 Ilf, and ol t lie t wo l.ii f ui s II anaKe 
ment 1^ peiliap-. the most im]>oitant. It should luil 
be Icn^otten tliat ilie emplot'i i ol lalnnii is ealltaj 
upon to utilis. , m tie- mnn-.e ot his lnisin< ss, all 
loi ms ol lahoiii lioni t Ik Io\\ est I o t he luf^lu-st ^i.nie. 
and, whilst tile iowei ^latles of laboiii an nniili 
nioie nnmetoiis tlian tlii- lii^lmi Konlt s it is « ss, ntial 
that tlie Inisini ss man sh.ill 1 calisr In st .iml toi emost 
in the nuiUei ol oi Rmimit ion that mdiistnat sO( i< i\ 
(lo's not consist ol a h w peisons ealleil empl(.\« is 
h.ivind a p. (. iiliai ( ap.n it \ lot Inisim ss a inoi e oi 
h.'ss tompleti education, and p< <. iiliai ly titte<l toi 
th” luisiii'-ss ol I mploMiu’ .uu! a iiiiu ]i lai i class 
ot [•cisons lIltelKU, Ml < \ . I \' |e-,|K( 1 . lo 1 tic- lew 
membf: s <)[ i h’ In st < l.iss, aiul know n as r mplot < <-s 
Ihe eiiiplo\< 1 s]|(nild lx .iiiMoiis and willim; to lind 
t lial t liose h' ( inp!o\ s ha\ e a 1. . 1 ] lac It \ « ipial t o Ills 
own, and h< s!)<iiild undeist.md that the vaiions 
^ra.les ot hdioui jja^sio I lif slight ( st t.l l.jf, om 
int o t he ol hei 

If IS the <in[)lo\fi’s l.iisincss io dittiiniiu the 
jiaiticniar yiade ol tin ]i.tiliiuiai iiidnidn.d and 
to eiiip|o\ hnn on woil. sintahle to hm nlt.nmin nts 
and « apat it \ , oi i ’nm nai i him sli,,iild no sue h wot k 
!)• t<u 1 lie<iiiiiiie in tin pailuul.K busimss ol the 
« ini>lo\ i I 

StulT Ortjaitlsallon ooiislsls ah OiK.nns.i- 
tion of sf.ilf nieri'h <ons|s|s jii s,(in<r that the 
labom emi>loy(d is sullu leni foi the juiipose in 
h.ind, that IIktc is no unnei ess.\i supcrlliiiU, 
that I'.n h man is doiny llie job most siiiti'd (o his 
.itlaiiimenls and capaclt^•, ami (Inti tin- whole 
ol the wo'iv Is li\ s.ii h .111 .in;',<'nie--t. e.uiied out 
expeilitioiislv anti without tiivtioii Ilow stall 
should be so anany,-d will depend eiiln<'lv upon tin 
par'iculai luisnn-ss. [he same ort;anisalioii would 
not I ■* suitable toi tlie bank ami loi tin* cotton 
lacto > but so f,11 as ollua* Olj^.uiisatiori and (uKani- 
sation ot (listIibution aie i.om.eine<l, I'ertain guidm;; 
pniK.iples ma\ be laid down. 

Arrangeniont of Fosilions. }Cver\ < tuninen lal 
coiK< tn should be I at el idly pianneil <md its re-tpiii e 
ments considered in advance Ihe various posi¬ 
tions slioiild be arr.\ni;ed, ami the amount of 
responsduhlv to be attached to eai h pcjsition <aie* 
fully coiisnh'red Staff oi t'anisaf nm is like- the 
binKlini< ot .1 house oi the in.ikmR of a jueie ol 
comphr.ited machimT\- \ niess phins are made, 
tliiphi <it i(»n ol pai Is .on! \\asl e will to low , ami 1 h at* 
can be no stabilit\ in liapha/anl arr.invjenient. 
Where ,uty one ol tlirei.* pm sons niiylit, m I he coni st 
of tlieir w'oik, find tlie same job iiu hided aiinni^'st 
Iheir tlulies, tlial job is likely to bt* lelt uinlone 

As each room ot .t liotise is selt-cont.ained, ''O 
should cacli dcj>aitment ol a business lu* irnh pen- 
dc-iit ot otlier dejiaitmenls, but just as fwti looms, 
by reason of tlu'ir common wall, iheir coiumon loof, 
ami tlit'ir <ominon foumhihoii an* inlewh'in mlc-nt, 
so should the departments in a uniiiiRrcial lK)iise 
be inteidcpenilenl llnis, oiyaniiation consists of 
a tiivision of the Inam business into nnlejumdi nt, 
biit at the same time inter<lependcnt, depaitiin*nts, 


the subdivision of duties in each dej.artment. the 
Selection of employees having the capacity to govern 
tfieii own department and to co-ordinate with their 
lellows in chatge ol olliei vlejiaitmcnts ol the 

hiisinesS 

■Jhe principles upon which good organisation 
{>owei lesf.s iiulude abilitv to prescribe exactly the 
.iica of ojx-ralions allotted lo a given individual 
without so tying Ills hands that any initiative he 
mu\ lia\ e Is lost 

It Is almost impossible to set out tin* general 
duties, the ainoimi of I«‘sj->onsibihty and the atea 
of ojx’i.ation ot the v.hkjus nii'inbeis cd a liypo- 
llietu.il stall, as so much <lt pemN upon llie sirt* 
ot tin busim ss, thi* natuie ol its undeitaking. and 
numeioiis oth'-r factois aiising lioin case* to case* 
I-A<n in small olluas, Jiowt'vct, tinie should fie 
\V( ll-detim-d division of duties, and, i oiisfijuently, 

<»t 1 ( •-pi'm-ibilil \ 

SlalT Truiiiiiig and l-'diioatioii. It has }>een said 
that spi (lali-'.ition m.ikes it dill'u ult for men to 
t.dce an inteiest ui their work and to become 
other than in.n limes In eitlier .i small or a larg(‘ 
iilhce this can lx ovinonie by staff tr.lining and 
edmalional pi opag.iiula work, whilst, from a 
pnrel) business point of view, mtereliaiigcaliihtv 
ol I nipIo\ im, in .imongst junioi iiu mix is ol I hi* staff 
iii.u be a p.ut ii-imdy for tins dillKulty It js 
<. <'! t .nil w h.'il I \ - 1 im am- mav be adopt e«| to ( oiint ci- 
.K I tile <Ii .i\\ Isu ks, th.il pu'ventuui ol overla[)ping 
m .IS lu (. I s-arin a smail biisiin * s as in a lai ge one 
p< I haps mol ( so, f<.))-. as a geni t.al i iile, esi abhshment 
(h.Ligis in a sin.ill biisimss an- j'lopoifionaleh 
high' I than in a l.ii "e timg .iml i \'ei \ c lieut slujiild 
be ni.i'h bv m onom) of woi King 1 o lo t j) down ( hts 
foi m of e\i)endil III e, alwa\s, ll(^w^\•l•1, \Mlhout loss 
< >1 i tlK u m \ 

SorlioUH of a JtiishieRS. Mosf businesses an* 
c.ip.ible o( (hvision into two main p.irts, winisi an 
e\i e(',lmglv laig<‘ undi-rt.iking would piobablj have 
thne 'Ihe two purls m 'pi<-.tmii would b<* tin* 
opei.itive on (he one hand, .ind the s). letarial .iml 
tinam i.d on the other Wln ic ,i (lurd se<tion 
appe.tis, sl.uulmg oil .in e'pi.ihfv witli tin* otliei 
lw(>, it IS td)!amed b) the scver.im e of t he fin.inci.il 

•uid S' ri'et.in.'d dnhes 

Assmnmg, Ikah v t. i ii.il t he biisim ss is I o la* so 
oiganisid lli.il it n.itm.alh divides itsell into llie 
op'i.Uive poition ot the Inisiness undei the woiks 
maiuiger or ti .iflic supei mf < mlent oi shop manager, 
a*. Ill' e.ise mav be. .nid fimimial ami secn-taiial 
set I ion. under t lie s( 11 (lai), 11n* splun e fit infliu m e 
of tliesc ollK lals Is cle.iiiy <i( fined by the ternfs of 
then appomtiiunl, .in'l (.u !i should In* r< sponsible 
totliegrmial manag'i orownei ol tJn* business 

Tho Scendary-Amiiinfaiif, 'Ihe wIn!<*of the 
(.lern.il staff will iftine nndei (he (onti"l of tin* 
S('(i<tal\ .n (Ouiil.uit, who will lalve tidl i<sj>onsi 
bililv in lel.ifioii to lin.imi.il ,'iml st.itisinul diitn's 
,ind < orrespoiidcm < , ,iml, in the c.ise ol ,v limited 
liahilitv loinjiaiiv, the guiei.il loidme wul. of 
jierfoinimg statuloiv diilns Ihe sM^taiy will 
li.tve iimh r Ills ( nut rol, on f he < on (‘spoudem e suh*. 
t oi 1 espomii m e (iiuks, slioith-iiid typists and 
mnnile (1< 1 1< In .i siii.dlei «oiKein soine of tin si: 
ollms will be cdle't'd in one jxrson, care being 
t.ilveii to pieveiil ov< I l.i j)|)i ng of diitH's. On tlic 
timiiKiu! side, tin sMiet.nv's chiel .issistant is tin* 
.issia.iiit .n t ouiitant, under whose (onliol will be 
tin iiivoiiL (I'lks, ledger <l<-iks or l>ook-i\,c'epers, 
.iml the v.iiious siihoidiiK'l'-s 1 i-sponsible for waiges. 
cc'sling .imt (sitmatmg In tins d'jiaitrnent, tin.* 
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caslucr is a nio-.l unpoit.uil oMicial, ami whilst often 
nia-h’ (hirttiv r.-spon-^ihif to ih'* iuanaf?er, whencvci 
is an oilui.il .K.connt.'uit, th tashuT should lx- 
u‘S|)onsii>h- l(» 111 - anoimtau! L'mhi llic couliol 
of ilu- t.ishicr uill l>.' <h partnicnlal cashiers, j>ay 
cl'-iks, Loir'('ois, and tiav'-lleis, where it is eus- 
tomai V tor t ravt I lei s (o collect ai counts 

Ih sMKi.uy Is l)ioii;;hl into t lose coni act witli 
th'- oj) lative side ot tlie Inisim’ss tliroii^h the 
arcountaiit, who is u-sjujusihle lor the checking ol 
vv.iVo-, and lor lie- jd t paiation of financial statc- 
ineiils dm ct< d tc-wards i-conomy in piodiiction anti 
.vdiiiiius '1 at ion lieu should lx-close cvoi king with 
tin op-ialivi- management, so lliat llie I'lnanctal 
reemds of the del,ills ol eveiy opeiation may b- 
laid li'ioie file g'-m-ial inauagei m order that the 
vaiious it Mus ol cost may be scruliius -d in tin- Itglil 
ot expeii'-nce Ihns, tie- secrotan.il <le[)<irtmonl, 
thtongh the accountancy si.ill, will 1) - losponsilile, 
not oiilv for the kt-oping of accounts, but ,iiso fo' 
th-e nuikmg out of fmaucial sl.ilislu > au<l ref or<ls, 
for thi; preparing of costs, lor tin- procision of 
estimates, and (oi the pa) meat ot ,i!l uione)', due 
fioni lhc‘ busiin'ss '1 he, caslnei wdl lx- tesponsibh' 
for the i('C(-lpt of moneys and pa\’ments out will be 
ma<lo by liuu only on tlie aui]ionl\ ot the accmin- 
tant The division ot wuik .I’uong'.t subsuli.u). 
inenibeis^of t]i<‘ stall is as impoil.iui as it is m tin- 
higher grades, tliiis, wheic tin- work ol piei>aiing 
w.iges sheet s is suilicient t o oc< iip) one c h : Ir, wliolt 
time, it IS uneconomical to .ilk)\v him to .'icI toi 
part of Ins lime as a cost cleik and li)r .inoHi t 
part ol his t ime as a wa.ges ek-i k, iinlf ss 1 lu dut n-s 
of each pail of lliaf ser-vue alloited to ihe pai- 
t icul.ir (‘luployee m e well di lun-d and do not ovi i lap 
I lie dut i<-s of anoi in-i < 1< i k 

it should b - iioIicmI tiiat wb -re the tm.incial and 
sccrelaiial dntu-s are s.'veied. the account,uit and 
the S"cre1ai V ,U e gen -i.lUv < oUsidel ed as plofessuuNil 
colleagu-s, but th - s'crekiry, on account ot lus 
ptepara'iou ol r<-porls, whicli may lefjinie fm.inci.il 
au'l sla1nlK.ll <lel,uls. ->h(uild be coin.i.lered Ihe 

sciiloi Ctllleei 

(ipprativo 0opartm«*nt8 of Husinoss, I'lie opera¬ 
tive dep.irtments of the busim-ss will vaiv m n.itiiic 
acc()t<lmg to the <1ass of business undeibikeii. eg , 
a coal-mming business will have a collietv man.igt-r 
at the head ol Us opi-rativo section, .i parcel- 
carrying coneei n will uspiiri- ,i Ir.itln riiainigei , 
an engmec-nng works, a woiks manager (leneralh- 
speaking, the woik ot the o}km.iIi\c- sectxjn is 
tochnk'.il, and responsibility .uul conliol should be 
10 the hands of tin- jx-rson wliom wc will call the 
woiks man.iger He should be subject to no out¬ 
side int'-rlorence, and in the works his orders should 
be final, a-' Ilu- lo'epiug of discipline is miK b mor<‘ 
essential m this doji.ii tnient t'ii.in m the secietnn.d 
dcp.iilm<-nt On hini will bi- pl.u <-d tin; duty <if 
pl.imimg "beforeh.ind ,in)l of looking .iliead, .ns 
succcsslul prodmUion can only lx- olil,lined liy 
preparing beloieh.ind for each job tliat is <!one 
In the otganisation ot a shop, Hi inaiuigi-i will 
have uiidoi-m.iiiagei s loi «afh <lep.ii lmen1, an<l 
directly uudei Iheni will come the sliop loieimn, 
and resjxmsiblc to the lou meri will lx: tin- slvilled 
.in<l unskdied wo: k'-rs m t he shop Ih-i lec.t ot g.inisa- 
tion IS ab.nolulely (-ssonlial. and the iel.itloiisluji 
t).-tW('en the stoles and the shoj) should be well 
d‘'fin<-d. It shoiilil b'- rcuu-mbeie<l th.it tlie lore- 
man’s place IS aimmest !us workers, ami that liis 
time should not be sjient m the stores, Iht- waii-- 
house, Ol the diawni'g oltic \ and Hu- woik of cacli 


department should be so organised that no time is 
wasted in production. 

Outside Departmeotfl. Witli regard to depart¬ 
ments outside the works and the othce, some differ¬ 
ence of oi>inion arises as to control and sphere of 
influenct Stores, forw.irdmg departments, ware¬ 
housing, and transport, lome into close contact 
with both the operative and the secretarial depart¬ 
ments. It IS always advisable, however, to place 
each of these on Hie secretarial sxie, leaving the 
duly of proiluctiun to the ojic-iative side, and of 
distribution aiul its coiresponding clerical and 
fmanci.il duticstoHu- si-cn laiial department ; thus, 
i<*sponsibiIity for stores will be- vested m the 
assiHant accoimtant, and lie m his tuin will be 
answoiable to tin- secrclar)' 

It may be i.-maike<l that just as the financial 
side of th - business is closely iii touch with the 
operative side, so, in its turn, i-^ the opeiativ*- with 
the'- financial, e g., the ti’m--kef jieis who u-coid th-e 
time ol tie- nu'ii fot jiurpo'^es ol m.iking up wages 
are look.-d upon as pait of Hu- 0 |n‘i.itivc staff, 
whereas, m i e.i'ity, they bring opeiations into touch 
vvitli w.iges, costs, and eslimatc-s 

Finally, we must not lose: sight ot the fact thet 
organisaHon is applie I common sense, .ind its aim 
1 -. eci>no';iv ol woHs.)ng 

STAiJS.— I'ho Stock ICxc'hangc nu-nagt-iie con¬ 
sists of “ bulls,” ” bears,” aneP” stags ” , but while 
the significance of the first two terms is fairly 
undcistood by the public, the same cannot be said 
of the lesser Icnowu teim of " st.ig.” The descrip¬ 
tion ot ‘‘ stag ” in the usual glossary to a work on 
the Stock Fx^hange is given mix h in the following 
manner— 

” Stag A sjierulator who applies for a new 
issue when it is quoted at a iircniiuin, in the hoju- 
of obtaining an allotment and seeming the pre¬ 
mium by an immediate sale of his allotment ” 

Ihis IS a peifcctly accurate cUTinition, but we will 
(-nde-avour to ex]>and it somewhat, and make it a 
little dealer, if possible 

When a lo.an or issue of shares is offered for public 
subsi ription, it is a matter of unecit.amty whether 
it will be fully siibsc ribed or not, an<l on tins account, 
as IS described under the heading of UNorKWRiTiNG, 
most such issues are insured against failure. If the 
]>ublic docs not subs* ribc for a large poition of the 
issue, the iindciwiilcis have to take up and p.ay foi 
the- ima]*})ho<l stock or shares, p.irt of whu h they^ 
usually bring ujicm the market, cndcavouiing as far 
as possible to sdl ihcii holdings, with the result that 
the slotk immediately goes to a discount—that is 
t<i say. ii IS <-|iiot('d and is puich.asable at a lower 
pin e than th.it .at whn h it lias been offered to the 
public. SomclinU's, howevc-t, the icverso occurs, 
ainl an issue is so well received by the jiublic that 
it is kargc-ly over-subscribed, and .apjilnants aic 
.alloHed only a pioportion of the amount of stock 
or shares they ajiply for. In this event, not only 
.aie the undei wntc^rs rcdieved of their obligation, 
but. there being a demand for the stock on the 
part of individuals who have been allotted only a 
poll ion of their .ipplu atums. or on the pait of those 
individuals who have not succeeded m obtaining 
any allotment at all in iespoused to their applu'a- 
Itoiis. th(“ sto( k IS immediately (juoted at a premium 
In tile case of some —.iltlioiigh not many—new 
issues, it IS possible at once to form an idea as to 
whether it is going to be over-subscribecl , and in 
such a case numerous people apply f'lr imtre stock 
I Sl>() 
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or shares than they intend taking up in the hope 
that they may be successful in obtaining a portion 
of what they apply for, and m the intention of 
immediately selling at the premium. In other 
words, they are not genuine investors, but are 
simply speculators ; and, as premiums on new 
issues have, in many cases, a nasty habit of 
dwindling away when the issue is over, being oftMi 
quoted merely with a view to encouraging applica¬ 
tions on‘the part of the public, such individuals 
frequently sell a certain quantity before they know 
whether or not they have received an allotment. 
Tins IS known as " stagging," and it is the desire of 
every issuing house in granting allotments, as far as 
possible, to weed out the " stags " who are only a 
source of weakness to the market, 

STALE CHEQUE* —The contract entered into by 
mean.s of a cheque is a simple one, and in accordance 
with the law of simple contracts the drawer is 
liable upon the instrument for six years after the 
date of the drawing. (See Statutes of Limita¬ 
tion ) He may be sued upon the cheque within 
that period if it has not been paid. But a practice 
has grown up amongst bankers of declining to pay 
a cheque which i«i not presented within a reasonable 
time, the cheque being generally known as “ stale " 
when it has been in circulation for a considerable 
period. This is cn^rcly a matter of custom and 
practice, for which there is no sanction in law, and 
a banker would apparently be quite right in paying 
at any time up to six years from the date of the 
cheque if he choose to do so. The practice of 
bankers is not quite uniform. Some linkers con- 
suler MX months an unreasonable peiiod for a 
cheque to be m circulation, whilst others think 
that twelve months should be allowed. When a 
stale cheque is picsentod for payment, it is usually 
returned marked " out of date,” but if the stale 
date is confirmed by the drawer the cheque will be 
honoured, other things being all right, e.g., sufficiency 
of funds. 

By section 45 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
a bill of exchange payable on demand, which 
includes a cheque, must be presented within a 
reasonable time so as to hold an indorser liable, 
tht indorser being, in this respect, in a more favour¬ 
able position than the drawer. What is a reason¬ 
able time is a question of fact depending upon the 
special circumstances of the case, the Jaw having 
declined to fix any particulai' limit. Six days from 
the d^te of a cheque have been held not an un¬ 
reasonable length of time, whilst a great banking 
autliority has laid it down that " in the absence 
of special circumstances, ten days or so would 
probably be held the limit.” (See Cheque.) 

A person who takes a stale cheque does so at his 
own risk. Pnmanly, the drawer remains liable, 
as|has been stated, for six years. But if the holder 
• docs not present the cheque for payment within a 
reasonable time {when there are funds to meet it 
at the bank) and the banker is made bankrupt, the 
drawer is discharged through the laches of the 
holdei. though the latter can prove for the amount 
of the cheque in the bankruptcy proceedings against 
the banker. 

STAMP-AFnXING MACHINES.— In business 
houses from which large numbers of circular letters 
go out, it is usual for the postage to be prepaid in 
money so that there is no necessity to affix postage 
stamps An obje<*tion to this otherwise valuable 
labour-saving arrangement is that the postmarking 
of the letters indicates to the recipients that the 


letters contain circulars. This ” prepaid service ” 
cannot be used unless the letters are chargeable 
with a uniform rate of postage, so that its use is 
practically confined to circular matter. 

Idle ordinary outward mail may, with advantage, 
be stamped by one of the stainp-aifixing machines 
now on the market Such a madunc is the Multi¬ 
post Stamp Affixer, which will olficiently allix 
stamps of any value, while a recorder counts every 
stamp When not in use it can be locked, and the 
stamps can then neither be affixed nor removed. It 
holds 500 stamps, which can be obtained from the 
post office in rolls. 

STAMP DUTIES. —These aie duties which arc 
imposed upon the jiarchment or paper on which 
many l(“gal documents arc writeeti. An unstamped 
document is of no legal validity and cannot be 
given in evidence in a court of law. if the court 
takes notice of the stamp onussion, though in 
many cases it is possible for the document to be 
stamped even in court upon the payment of a 
penalty. The <iocumcnt.s w’hich cannot be stamped 
are noticed below. 

It lias just been stated that tlic absence of a 
stamp only prevents the giving in evidence of the 
document when the court takes notice of the 
omission, 11 ., it is the duty of the presiding judge 
or of one of the officials of the com t to take cognis¬ 
ance of the iricgulanty. It is contiary to the 
ctKjuctte of the legal profession for an advocate to 
take exception to an unstamped document. 

As to the kind of stamps to be used. lefercncc 
should be made to the articles on AniiESivii 
Stamps, Adjudication Stamps, ApruopHiArED 
Stamps, Denoting Stamps, and Impressed 
Stamps. 

The following arc the mam pro\isions of the 
Stamp Act, 1891, dealing WTth the stamping of 
docuiAcnts m general— 

Regulations Applicable to Instruments 
(Generally. 

Charge of Duty upon Instruments. 

Charge of Duties tn Schedule. 

" 1. Fiom and after the commencement of tliis 
Act the stamp duties to be (barged for the use of 
Her Majesty upon the several instruments sjiecified 
m the fiist Schedule to this y\ct shall lui the several 
duties in the said schedule specified, winch duties 
shall be in substitution for the duties theretofore 
chargeable un<lcr the enactments repealed l>y*this 
Act, and shall be subject to the exemptions con¬ 
tained in this Act and in any other Act for the time 
being in force. 

• 

All iHiHes to he Paid according to Regulations of 

Act. • 

• 

■' 2. AH stamp duties for the time being charge¬ 
able by law upon any instruments are to be paid 
and denoted according to the regulations in this 
Act contained, and except where express provision 
is made to the contrary are to be denoted by 
impressed stamps only. 

How Instruments are to be Written and Stamped. 

** 3 .—( 1 ) Every instrument written upon stamped 
material is to be written m such manner, and every 
instrument partly or wholly written before being 
stamped is to be so stamped, that the stamp may 
appear on the face of the instrument, and rf:annot 
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be used for or aj.plicil to any other instrument 
written upon the same piece of material. 

" (2) If more than one instrument be written 
u[ion the sani»? juecc ()f imiteiial, every one of the 
instruments is to be scparat(‘ly and distinctly 
stamped with the duty with whu h it is chargeable. 
Inslmmcnh to he Separately Charged with Duty tn 
Certain Ca’ies 

“ 4. Ivxccpt wh<-re express provision to th© 
contrary is made by this or any other Act— 

“ (a) instrument containing or relating to 
several distinct matters is to be separately and 
distinctly charged, as if it were a separate 
instrument, with duty m respect of each of the 
matters : 

" (6) An instrument made for any consideration 
in respect whetcof it is chargeable with advalorem 
duty, and also for any further or other valuable 
consideration or considerations, is to be separ¬ 
ately and distinctly charged, as if it were a 
sepcirato instrument, with duty in respect of each 
of the consideiations. 

FacH and Circumstances affecting Duty to be set 
forth tn Instruments 

" 5. All the facts and circumstances afli'cting the 
liability of any instrument to duty, t>r the amount 
of the duty with which any instiumcnt is charge¬ 
able, are to be fully and truly set foith in the 
instrument; and every person who, vsnth intent 
to defraud Her Majesty, 

“ (a) executes any instrument m which all the 
said facts and ciicumstances are not fully and 
truly set forth ; or 

“ (6) being employed or concerned in or about 
the preparation of any instrument, neglects or 
omits fully and truly to set forth therein all the 
said facts and cirrumstanees ; 
shall incur a fine ot tin pounds 

Production of Instruments in Kvidf.nce. 
Terms upon which Instruments not Duly Stamped 
mav be Received in Lvidcnce. 

•' 14 .—( 1 ) Upon the production of an instrument 
chargeable with any duty as evidence in any court 
of civil juduatme in any pait of the Tlnitcd King¬ 
dom, or bofoic any arbitrator or referee, notice shall 
be taken by the judge, arbitiator, or referee of 
any omission or iusiillu icncy of the stamp thereon, 
and if the instrumeuL is one whuh may legally be 
stamped alter the execution thereof, it may. on 
payment to the officer of the Court whose duty it 
IS to read the instrument, or to the aibitratoi or 
referee, of the amount of the un|)aid duty, and the 
penalty payable on slamping ^the same, and of a 
further sum of one ]>ountl. be reemved m evidence, 
saving all'^ust exiejUions on other grounds 

“ (4) Save as aforesaid, an instrument executed 
in any jiart of the United Kingdom, or ielating, 
wheresoever executed, to any proj)eity situate, or 
to any matt<'r or thing done or to be done, in any 
pait of the Uniti'd Kingdom, shall not, except in 
‘iiminal jiroccedings, be given m evidence, or be 
available for any purpose whatever, unless it is 
duly stamjied in accordance with the law in force 
at the time when it was first executed. 

Stamping of Instruments after Exixution. 
Penalty upon Stamping htstruments after execution 
“ Save where other express provision is 

in this Act made, any unstamped or insufficiently 


stamped instrument may be stamped after the 
execution thereof, on payment of the unpaid duty 
and a penalty of ten pounds, and also by way of 
further penalty, where the unpaid duty exceeds 
ten pounds, of interest on such duty, at the rate 
of five pounds per centum per annum, from the 
day upon which the instrument was first executed 
up to the time when the amount of interest is equal 
to the unpaid duty. 

" (2) In the case of such instruments htfremafter 
mentioned as are chargeable with ad valorem duty 
the following provisions shall have effect— 


“ (a) The instrument, unless it is written upon 
duly stamped material, shall be duly stamped 
with the proper ad valorem duty before the 
expiration of thirty days after iL is first executed, 
or after it has been first received in the United 
Kingdom in case it is first executed at any place 
out of the United Kingdom, unless the opinion of 
the Commissioners with respect to the amount of 
duty with which the instrument is chargeable has, 
before such expiration, been reijuired under the 
provisions of this Act: 

“ (6) If the opinion of the Commissioners with 
respect to any such instrument has been required, 
the instiument shall be stamped m accordance 
with the assessment of the Commissioners within 
fourteen days after notice oi the assessment: 

“ (r) If any such instrument executed after the 
sixteenth day of May one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight has not been or is not duly 
stamped in conformity with the foregoing pro¬ 
vision of#this sub-scction, the poison m that 
behalf hereinafter specified shall incur a fine of 
ten pounds, and in adililion to the penalty payable 
on stamping the instrument there shall be paid 
a further penalty equivalent to the stamp duty 
thereon, unless a reasonable excuse for the delay 
in stamping, or the omission to stamp, or the 
insufficiency of stamp, be afforded to the satis¬ 
faction of the Commissioners, or of the Court, 
judge, arbitrator, or referee before whom it is 
jnocluccd : 

“ (rf) The instruments and persons to which 
the provisions of this sub-section arc to apply 
are as follows— 


Title of Instrument as 
desctibcdrin the First 
Schedule to this Act. 


Hond, covenant, or 1 
instrumentof any kind | 
whatsoever . . . i 

Conveyance on sale . j 
Lease or tack ... 
Mortgage, bond, dcbeii- ] 
turc. covenant, and j 
warrant of attorney ■ 
to confess and enter | 
up judgment . . . ; 


Settlement . 


Person liable to 
iVnalty 


The obligee, lovcnantee, 
or other jici.son taking 
the security. 

The vendee or transferee. 

The lessee. 

'Fhc mortgagee or obligee; 
in the case of a transfer 
or reconveyance, the 
transferee, assignee, 
or disponce, or the 
person redeeming the 
security 

The settlor 


Added by Section 74 (3) ' 
of the Finance (1909- 
10) Act, 1910— 
Conveyan< es or transfers 
ojierating as voluntary . 
dispositions inter vivos. ; 


Gian tor or transferor. 
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“(3) l^ovulcd that save wheie other express pro¬ 
vision IS made by this Act in relation to any 
particular instrument: 

" (a) Any unstam[><‘d {ir in»utti( lentlv stamped 
inslruim-nt uhtch has been fust executed at 
any place nut of the (hiited Kingdom, may bo 
^ramped, at any time within thirty <la\s after 
It has iM'en fust tei civod m the I'nited King<inni 
nn pa\nn'nt of the unpaid dntv only : and 

*' (6^ Tlie Comim^Moncis may, if they think 
lit, at anv time \Mthin thioo months alter the 
lirst <xeuUion of any instiument, mitigate oi 
I emit any penalty payable on stamping 
“{•1} ihe jayment of any penalty payable on 
stamping is to be denot<‘d on the instiument by .i 
partieuliir stamp " 

By the riiidiue Act, 1895— 

“ 15 So much of stM.tion 15 of the Stamp Act. 
1891, as limits the tim<‘ uillnn which the ( om- 
imssioners of Inland Kevenue may mitigate or 
remit any penalty payable on stampung shall bo 
repealed 

Hnikiis upon Kolls. Books, etc. 

Penalty jor PnrolliiK’, etc, Imtiununt not duly 
Stamped 

" 17 if an\’ j>eison whose oltn c it is to emol. 
n-gister, oi enter in <'r ujxui any lolls, Ix^oks, oi 
leiotds any instiument cli.irgcable witli duty, 
enrol'', icgisters, oi enters any such ln^tlumenl not 
being duly stamjied, lie sh.ill incui a fine of ten 
pounds 

Conditions and Agreements as to ^tamp Duty Void 
" 117 r.veiy loiuliUon of sale tiamed with the 
\ ' vv <it j>re(. hiding objection rtr icqmsition upion 
tlic gmund of absence or insurficieiicy of .st.imp 
upioii any instiuiiicnt eseuited aftiT the sixteintli 
day of May one tliousand eight hundred and 
nghty-eight, and oveiy conti.ut, an ang< uii. at, or 
undotlaking fiM assuming the liability on aciount 
ol abs<’rKeoi insutiicicncy of sl^irrip upon any six li 
iiislrumenl or indemnifying against sui.h liability, 
absence, or insufhc lency, sliall be void." 

Genkral Kxemi'TIOns from all Stamp 
Duties 

(1) rransfers of shares in the Government <tr 
I’arham.'nlary slocks or funds. 

(li)^lnslrum(‘nts for the sale, transfer, or olliei 
disposition eithei absolutely ot by way of fhortgage, 
or otherwise, of any ship or vessel, oi any p.irt, 
nileicst, share, or proj»crty of oi m .my ship or 
vessel 

(3) Instruments of aj'jircnticeship, brmds, con- 
liacts, and agreeim nts entered into in the United 
Kingdom for or ndating to the service in any <'1 
llei Majesty’s colonies or possessions abroad of any 
person as an aitilicci, cleik, domestic servant, 
iuindicraftsman, mechanic, gardener, servant in 
husbandry, oi labouier 

(4) Tcst.iments. testamentary instiumcnts, and 
dispositions mortis causd in Scotland 

(5) Bonds given to sherilis or other persons in 
Ireland upon the replevy of any goods or cliattels, 
and assignments of such bonds. 

(6) instruments made by, to, or witli the Com¬ 
missioners of Works for any of the purposi'S of the 
Act J5 & 16 Vicl^ c. 28 

(7) Deeds or instinments made or executed for 
the purpose of the Post Office, by, to, or with Her 


Majesty, or anv oMicei of the Post Cilice (44 & 45 
Vict c 20, sect. 5). 

Till' following document, must be stamjied Ix'forc 
cccculion— 

Ihils Ilf h!x. li.Tngix 
C'lntiact Notes 
Ix'tiets of .Mlotment 
l.ittei'iot Kenunciation. ' 

Pi oxies, 

Keceipts 

Si i ip Ct. I tificates 
^h,ue Wan.inis 
\\>ling 1’apt IS 

Dot.uiiii nts, (itlui than the aboi e. leijuinng .in 
ad valofitn stamp, eg, (oiueiames. mortgages, 
inemot.ind.i ol <U posit, tiaiisfiTs, must lx* .stamped 
within 1hiit\ (l.i\s .liter exei ution, oi if executed 
abro.id within thiitv da^’s tioin the dale on whuli 
till V .ini\in the I’nitid Kingdom 

Agiediu-nls nndei hand, ilnly sixpence, e (t , 
gu.iiaritei', (Hia)il\ing ngieemimt, may bo stamped 
within fourteiii d.t\s alt( i <‘xe( ution 

I)(x uments wlmli have* not been stamjied within 
the time allowed, may be sultsetjurnlly stamjxxl 
on j^avmenl of a penalty <4 £l0. (See Section 15, 
aboi e ) 

Whdc a dot iiment (tf <haige letjuiics further 
st.im)> iluly to be nnpussetl, .i <<'ititu.vtc in the 
ftdlow'ing foirn must be fiiiiiislud to the Stainj) 
Ollit c — 

“ ! lull by certify that the amount at .any tune 
owing l>y to 

If ,h, ('0 (‘fid not excee.l £ until 

.imnimt has i,.,t the <Uy ol U) ), 

V -1 be I'll . x< •! cl* (,„• has not at .iiiy lime exi eeiletl 
ula.K'*'"' fhe Mim of I ) anti I letjut'St 

(M If ih.' ,i.t-that luithei sl.amj) duly may bo 
V.lilt, lijs ill. a.U-jjupi essed on the iiisli iinu'nt of 

I’mril ''"tN.'d '''‘V ■ ■*" 

co\ei a total atlvance (4 / 

' Signature. 

Address. 

19 , Date" 

'1‘lie f'dlowing IS a list of tht' jnintijial stamp 
tlulii's, .IS ailnnnistt retl by the Btiaid of Inlaml 
Keveiuio (t must be rt'iolletted that thes^' .are 
li.ibie to Jluctualioii owing lo llie exigciicic.s ot llie 


1-Kt heipici — 

£ 

s 

>1 

Adiiiisition — ^ 

To llie dcglec of a ikirrister . 

0 


0 

As Soil'itor or i’rocltji, i>t Wiiter to* 
the. Signet . . . . •. 

25 

0 

1) 

As Student at any Inn of Court, oi 
Student of King’s Inn, Dublin . 

25 

0 

0 

As Fc'liow of Coll('g(‘ of Physirians t 

25 

0 

0 

As P.ingess, by bath, apprentn'eshij), 
or mainagc, Kngland or Irel.ind . 

1 

0 

0 

Ditto, on any other ground 

3 

0 

0 

ISuulty as a .Votary Publu, luigland 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto, Scotland cir Iieland . 

20 

0 

0 

As a I'lirgoss in Scotland . 

f) 

5 

0 

AffhliiGt, or statutory dex l.ai ation . 

0 

2 

6 

1 l‘> lie bv llie mortgagee or by the niaiia^cr of 

tb0 


bank iiiakiiiii' 'tif udvaiiCf. 
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Agreement) or memorandum of agree- I 
raent, under hand, not otherwise charged 0 
Agreement for lease of a furnished 
house for less than a year, the rent not 
exceeding fJlS .0 

(Agreement for lease, other than the 
above, same as lease ) 


s. d. 

0 6 Exceeding ;^50 and not exceeding j^lOO 
Exceeding ^100, for every £100 or any 

part thereof. 

5 0 Promissory Notes are stamped in the 
same manner as bills of exchange except 
that when on demand they arc charged 
ad valorem. 


Allotment.—(See Letter of Allot¬ 


ment ) 


Appointment of new tiustce . . 

0 

10 

0 

Appraisement 

or valuation of any 




estate or clfects 

where the amount of 




the appraii>emcnt does not exceed £5 . 

0 

0 

3 

Not exceeding 

i:io. 

0 

0 

6 

Ditto 

m . 

0 

1 

0 

Ditto 

J30. 

0 

1 

6 

Ditto 

/40. 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto 

iSO. 

0 

2 

6 

Ditto 

/ICO. 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto 

mo . 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto 

£S00. 

0 

15 

0 

Exceeding 

£500 . 

1 

0 

0 

Apprenticeship Indentures .... 

0 

2 

6 

Arms, Grant 

of. 

10 

0 

0 

Artieies ol Clerkship to solicitor— 




In England 

or Ireland .... 

80 

0 

0 

In Scotland 


60 

0 

0 

Award 


(1 

10 

0 

Bank Note, for money payable on 




demand— 





Not exceeding 

£1. 

0 

0 

5 

Ditto 

/2. 

0 

0 

10 

Ditto 

£5. 

0 

1 

3 

Ditto 

£10. 

0 

1 

9 

Ditto 

m . 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto 

£30. 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto 

£50 . 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto 

£100. 

0 

8 

6 

(N.B —This has no refciencc to Bank 





of England Notes. See Bank Note.) 


Bankers* Choquo.0 0 2 

Bills oT Exchange (inland bills)— 

When payable on demand ; or at 
sight, oi on prcNcntalK-m, oi imt exceed¬ 
ing three day^ after date or sight, for any 
amount, or when the amount does not 
exceed £10.0 0 2 

When payable at longer date than 
three days— 

Exceeding £10, and not exceeding £25 0 0 3 


Ditto 

£25, 

Ditto . 

£50 

0 

0 6 

Ditto 

£50. 

Ditto 

£75 

0 

0 9 

Ditto * 

£75, 

Ditto 

£100 

0 

1 0 


When the amount exceeds £100, Is. 
for the first £100, and an additional Is. 
for every fiactional part of £100. 

Foreign bills of exchange drawn out 
of the United Kingdom, but payable in 
the United Kingdom, are stamped in 
the same manner as inland bills. 
Foreign bills of exchange drawn and 
expressed to be payable out of the 
United Kingdom, but indorsed, negoti¬ 
ated, or actually paid within the United 
Kingdom, are stamped as inland bills 
when they do not exceed £50. 


Bill of Lading. 

BUI of SalO) Absolate.—(See Con¬ 
veyance.) 

BUI of Sale, Cond!tlonal.~(Sec 

Mortgage.) 

Bonds. —For securing an annuity, 
where the payments are for the term of 
life, or other indefinite period, for every 
£5. and every fractional part of £5 
payable— 

(a) If as primary security .... 
{h) If as collateral security . 

For securing an annuity where the 
total amount is ascertainable, or for 
the payment of money, same as mort¬ 
gage. 

For customs or excise duties, same as 
mortgage bund, but not to exceed 5s 
For other duties not specifically 
charged (including fidelity bonds), same 
as mortgage bond, but not to cxcee<l 10s 
On obtaining letters of administration 
(where the amount exceeds £100) . 

Capital Duty (Stiarc)— 

Companies and corporations wtUi 
limited liability, on every £100 of 
nominal capital. 

Capital Duty (Loan) — 

Issues by Io< al authorities, companies, 
and^corporations, on every £100 secured 
But 2s. m the £ is rej^ayable if the 
cajntal is applied in the conversion of 
an existing loan. 

Cards (playing), for every pack . 
Certificate of solicitor, law agent, 
wTiter to the signet, notary public, 
conveyance!:, special pleader, and 
draughtsman in equity (yeaily) 

If practising witlnn ten miles of the 
General Post Office, London, or in the 
city or shire of Edinburgh, or m the 
city of Dublin or withm thiee miles 

thereof . 

If practising elsewhere .... 

(N.B. During the first three years 
after admission one half only of these 
fees IS payable.) 

Certificate of birth, baptism, marriage, 

death, or burial. 

Charter Party. 

Cheques. 

Collateral Security, for each £100 . . 

Commission of Lunacy .... 
Contract.—(See Agreement.) 

Contract Note, for the sale or purchase 
of any stock or marketable security: 
where the value of the stock or iliarket- 
able security— 


1524 


£ 8. d. 
0 0 6 

0 0 6 


,0 0 6 


0 2 6 
0 0 6 


0 5 0 


1 0 0 


0 2 6 


0 0 3 


9 0 0 
6 0 0 


0 0 1 
0 0 6 
0 0 1 
0 0 6 
0 5 0 
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1 

s. 

d. 

is /S, and does not exceed/lOO 

0 

0 

6 

Exceeds £100, 

Ditto 

£500 

0 

i 

0 

Ditto £500, 

Ditto 

£1,000 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto £1,000, 

Ditto 

£1,500 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto £1,500, 

Ditto 

£2,500 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto £2,500, 

Ditto 

£5,000 

0 

6 

0 

Ditto /5,000, 

Ditto 

£7,500 

0 

8 

0 

Ditto £7,500, 

Ditto 

£10,000 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto il0,000. 

Ditto 

£12,500 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto £12,500, 

Ditto 

£15,000 

0 

14 

0 

Ditto£lS,000, 

Ditto 

£17,500 

0 

16 

0 

Ditto£17.500, 

Ditto 

£20,000 

0 

IS 

0 

Ditto £20.000 . 

Continuation Notes arc chargeable on 

1 

0 

0 


one only of the two transactions em¬ 
braced. Option Contract Notes aie 
chargeable sntli half the alx)ve rates 
only, unless the option is a double one 
Contract Notes following duly stamped 
Option contracts arc relieved from half 
the duty. 

Contract or grant for payment of a 
superannuation annuity, for every /5 

or fractional part ol £$ .0 0 6 

Conveyance or Transfer.— 


Bank of England Stock .... 0 15 0 

Colonial Debenture Stock or fiunlcd 
debt, for every £l00 or fractional part 
of ;^100, of nominal value tiansfcrrcd . 0 5 0 

By See 17 I'lnancc Act, 1911, n<^ 
stamp duty is rc(|uircd on Transfi-r of 
Government Stock by d<'<‘d 

Any st‘>ck (cxcc|)tasaloresaul), shares, 
marketable secunty or property . wlicrc 
the amount or value of the consideration 
for the sale .shall not exceed /5 . . . 0 1 0 

Exceeding /5 and not exceeding/lO . 0 2 0 

Ditto ^10 Ditto ^15 . 0 3 0 

Ditto l\$ Ditto £20. 0 4 0 

Ditto £20 Ditto 725 . 0 5 0 

For every additional £25 up to £;t00 . 0 5 0 

If exceeding £300, then for every £50 0 10 0 


Corporate and UniBcorporate Bodies— 

Dpon the net annual viue, income, or 
profits accrued in respect of all real or 
perscmal property vested in such bodies 
per cent. 

(Subject to certain exceptions laid 
down in the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act. 1885) 

Covenant— 

For repayment of money. (Sec Mort¬ 
gage ) 

For original cieation and sale of any 
annuity. (Sec Conveyance.) 

For an annuity (except on original 
creation and sale) or other periodical 
payments. (Sec Bond) 

Separate Deed of, made on Ot casion 
of sail* or mortgage, but not being an 
instrument chargeable with ad valorem 
duty as a Conveyance or Mortgage : same 
duty as a Cunv(‘yancc on Sale, oi a 
Mortgage, but not to exceed .... 
declaration.— (Sec Affidavit.) 
dcelaration of Trusty not bi ing a Will 

or Settlement. 

Deed (d any kind not charged uiulci 

some sneiial head. 

Demise.—(See Lease ) 

Deputation or Apjiomtment of a 
Gameke«‘{)er. 

Duplicate or Counterport— 

Same duty as oiiginal, but not to 
exceed . 

EccloBiaBlIcal Licences — 

'J o hold the othce of lecturer, etc . 

For licensing a buiUhng fui divine 
service, etc., and any chajiel for 

solemnising marriages. 

Licence not otherwise charged . 
Equitable MorlgugCB under hand only. 
For every £100 or part thereof . 


N.B —In cases where the consideration 
do s not exceed £500 and the instrument 
cont un? a certificate as recjuircd by the 
Finance (1909-10) Act. 1910. sec. 73^ 
that the tiansaction docs not form part 
of a l|rgLT transaction or of a series of 
transact! ms in respect of winch the 
consideration exceeds £500, duty is 
charged at halt the above rates. 

Conveyances by way of gift inter vivos 
are charged as conveyances on sale 
Exceptions for maniage settlements, 
and certain gifts of property for preser- 
• valion of open spaces, and for convey¬ 
ances to appoint new trustees, etc. 

Copy or Exlrnct (attested or autlienti- 
catc(l), the same duty as original, but 
not to exceed.0 

Copyhold and Customary Estates— 

If on sale, mortgage, or demise, the 
ad valorem duties under Conveyance, 
Mortgage, or Lease. Upon any other 
occasion—Surrender or grant made out 
of court, or the memorandum thereof, 
and Copy of courf-roll of any surrender 
or grant made in court. 


Hire Purchase AgreemeiiU— 

Un<lcT hand. 

Under se.al. 

Insurance Policies— 

I.ifc • For any ‘’Uin not cxcei-duig £10 
Exceeding £10, and not exceeding £25 
Exceeding £25, and not exceeding 
£500, for every £50 or fractir^nal part 

Uicreof . 

Exceeding £500, and not exceeding 
£1,000. for every /IgO. or frarlional pait 

thereof . 

Exceeding £1,000. foi every £1,000,, 
or any fi actional part theieof . 

Accidental death, or personal injury, 
or ponudical payments during siekncs'j 
Loss or damage to property . 
Indemnity against lo.ss under llic 
Emfiloyeis’ Liability Act, or tlie Woik- 
men's Compensation Act— 

Wheic the annual premium does not 

exceed £2 . 

Where the annual premium exceeds 

If by agreement under,liand . 

If by deed. 


0 10 0 

1525 


£ s. d. 

5 0 0 


0 10 0 

0 10 0 
0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 
0 10 0 

0 10 0 
2 0 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 6 
0 10 0 

0 0 1 
0 0 3 

0 0 ri 

0 1 0 
n 10 0 

0 0 6 
0 0 I 

0 0 1 

0 0 6 
0 10 0 
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Marine— 

(a) iMir (>i ii|)<m .iny voy.ii^ 
Win rr tlir 'Ail'l 111 .llt< <1 (I'f 
< \( (■( (1 

(•\< «■< (h !>ut not (■ 

/SO'I 

,, .. 


(I 0 :i 

(I t) (i 

(I 0 9 

0 1 0 


/'JSil !)ut not 

/So'i. /7Si) 

/7Vi.M’tKKl 

,, f.)i (very /SOO and 

.in\ Ir.it tioii.d j).ii t «>f /,S00 

(/-) l-or t llllr 

Wln ir tin- iii'iiiaiM c is iiuid'- lor aiiv 
tiiiu' iB't ('\i ccdin.i; SIX iiionth''. an 
.'Unoiint u]u,il to Ihfrr Idhc^ the anunim 
wIikIi woiiM l'(‘ p.uMhlc if tlie uisiii- 
ance \'.riB ni.ulu upon a vovayi* 

WhiTc (Ilf insurance is in,vd<“ lor an\' 
tune cxaci-diiiR six inontlis .ind imt 
exceeding Ivvclve inonllis, sixlinusthc 
amount winch v\(.nld he j>aval>l<' it tlif 
insurani.e \sere made upon a vov-iRf 

Lcftsos— 

A dwellini; house, or a pait tlienad, 
for a definite jienod not excee<ling one 
year, the rent not exceeding ^10 per 
annum. 

A furnislied dwelling house, f>r apait- 
ments III the sanvy foi a detiiute pciiod 
less tlian a year, the rent for the teim 
not^excccding £2^ per annum . 

Lands or tcnemcnls at the following 
rents, and for^the periods staled — 


Kxcccd-iNo ICx- Up to 35 '‘-tSyeaisto Over J00 
ing ’ceeding yeais • lt‘b y<’.us \<.us 

I 1 /I S 'I I S- >1 )C s <1- 
i /5 0 1 0 ' 0 G 0 0 12 0 

£5 i /lO , 0 2 0 0 12 0 14 (» 

£\Vi ; /IS I) 3 0 0 18 0 1 16 0 

/15 ' /.20 040 14 0 280 

^20 ' 0 5 0 1 10 0 3 0 0 

£15 /SO ’ 0 10 0 3 0 0 6 0 0 

/SO i75 0 15 0 4 10 0 9 0 0 


£15 I /lOO 
jflOO {for ea< h 
;^50, 01 frac¬ 
tional pai t cif 
/50) . . 


1 0 0 6 0 0 12 0 0 


0 10 0 3 0 0 6 0 0 


An agici'mcnt lor a leas<“ luit exceed- / s d 
ing 35 vears is stam]>ed the same as an 
actual lease. 

Letters of Allotment and Kenunciatioii - 

Less than £5 .0 0 1 


Letters Patent, for inventions— 
Ai'phcation for provisional protection 
hiling complete sjiecification . 

On the notice of a desire to have the 

pat< nt scaled. 

'J he duration of a patent may extend 
up to foniteen years, but this duration 
depends upon the payment of ceitain 
fees eaeh year, otherwise the paUnt 
lapses at the end of the fouith year. 
The payment in lespect of each year 
must be made before the commence¬ 
ment of the year, as follows— 

For the 5th year. 

6th .. 

„ 7th .. 

„ 8th. 

9lh. 

,, lOlh. 

,, 11th „ . 

,, 12th. 

„ !3t)i .. 

., 14lh ,, . 

These foes aie subject to revision, and 
are exclusive of ccit.un other small 
chai ges 

Marketable St‘eurllies.~(See separate 
article ) 

Marriage Licence— 

Special .... .... 

Other . 

Moneylenders^ Jfegistration . . 

Mortgages — 

Not eX( eeihng /lO . . . . 

Unto J25. 

Ditto /50. 

Ditto /ion. 

Ditto /150 

Ditto I'lW) . 

Ditto /250 . 

Ditto ^300 . 

Exceeding £.300, for every £I00 and 

fractional part thereof. 

riaiisfi i ot mortgaj e, per /lOO . 

Kei ( iin cyanco, leloase, jier/10() . 
Notarial {ot any kind) except 

protests . 

Parlnershijis, Limited— 

I'\'e jwyable on Kegistration . 
Statcimuil of the amount contributed 
by a linut<’<l ]><irtn(‘r or (d any incruase m 
lliat amount. For cn<h /^10<) or pnit 


L s. d. 


dignities) — 
Duke 
Maiajuis . 


Viscount « 
I3ai on 


Haronel . 

d'Htrc to elect— 

Arthbishopoi bishop . . . . 

Any othci honour. 

Change of name or arms (if done 
accordance with the terms of a will) . 

Change of name or arms nj'or 
voluntary application . . . . 


5 0 0 

0 10 0 
1 0 0 

0 0 3 
0 0 8 
0 1 3 

0 2 6 
0 3 9 
0 5 0 
0 6 3 

0 7 6 

0 2 6 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 


01 



Passport ... .... 

0 

0 

6 

. 350 

0 

0 

Patents,—(Sec Lutti rs I'ati'Nt) 




. 300 

0 

0 

I’oner of Attorney - 




. 250 

0 

0 

1 0 receive prize-money or wages . 

0 


0 

. 200 

0 

0 

For sale, transfci, or aeccptanceof any 




. 150 

0 

0 

of the Government funds not ext ceding 




. 100 

0 

0 

£100, nominal amount. 

0 

2 

6 

. 100 

0 

0 

In any otlier case. 

0 

10 

0 




For receipt of thvidcnds or interest 




. 30 

0 

0 

of any stock, for one payment . 

0 

1 

0 

. 30 

0 

0 

In an)’ other case. 

0 

5 

0 

m 



To vote at a meeting. 

0 

0 

1 

. 50 

0 

0 

Any other kind of powei of attorney 

0 

10 

0 

a 



Procuration* Deed or other insti'ument 




. 10 

0 

0 

of. 

0 

10 

0 
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Promissory !^ote.--(See Bill of [ s. 


Exchange.) 

Protest oT Rill of Kxehanire— 

The same duty as the bill itself, but 

not to exceed.0 1 

Receipts for (2 and upwar<is ... 00 

Uenuneiation, Letter of.— (See Letter 
OF Renunciation ) 

Kevoeation of uhy trust of property, 

not l>eing a uill.0 10 

Scrip Certificate .0 0 


Securities (tiansferablo by delivery-— 

(1) Colomal Government SecuiiUe.s, 
and otlier see unties dated between 
June 3rd, 18(32, and August 7tli, 1885, ol 
which the intciest is })avable in (he 
Unit«‘d Kingdom, same as mortgage . 

(2) Othei steuiilies, for c\try £10 or 


fractional part of /lO.0 1 

(3) Foreign share certificates, for 
every £25 or fractional ]>art of £25 . . 0 0 

Setllcnieuts- - 

Any dee«i whereby a definite sum or 
share is settle<l u|>on or for the benefit 
of a person, foi e\ety £100 or fractional 

part of /100 .0 5 

Share Warrant, or sio<.k certtfRale to 
bearer — 


(1) Biilisli Jhe<lut\ Is llnc<' tunes 
the tr,m-.fir duty 

(2) ('olonnt I'or eviTv /lOO and 

fr.K tion of i 100 uf the nonun.il \altie <»f 
stock . . . .05 

(3) l'or''ign Im)i (\civ y.,I0 ./nd nl^o 

for anv fr.ulion.d p.i’i ol £l0 <if the 
nominal vahir nt ilic ^h.in <>r sto(l<. 0 4 

Votinif Pap(*r or Proxy .... 00 

Wheie a pioxy is a ge neral (>no. that 
is, where it gives the right to vote at 
more than one mi'cting, or the adjourn¬ 
ment theieof, or <it meetings gcmially, 
the dutv IS 10s 

Warrant for Kooda.0 0 3 

Many other duties arc jiaid by means of stamps, 
.uch as Estate Duty, Legacy Duty, Reversion 
D'Gv, SiRCcsUMn Dutv. etc All tliese are fully 
rci'.Kd lo ,ind set out in the arlidcs specially 
dcvott;<l to tli(‘ lesj'ective subjicls 

STAMP DUTY, CtlMPOSITIDN OF .—Provisions 
are (j^iitamed in the Slamj) Act of 1891 to enable a 
comjiany or coiporation to compound with the 
GoverninenL foi the stamp duty j>ayable on trans¬ 
fers of Its slock or shales Foi the purpose of 
assessing the sum payable by w<iy of composition, 
an agreement has lo be entered into with tlie Com- 
missionets of Inland Revenue, and an account 
dchveied to them half-yearly, showing the nominal 
• amount of all the stock (which also mcludes share 
capital) of the c.ompany, or the amount thereof in 
lospcct of which payment has been made, if the 
whole sums payable in respect thereof have not 
been paid The duty has lo be j^aid half-ycaily, 
in advance, .it the rate of Is per £100 of the amount 
appearing in the account The Act gives power 
to companies which enter into this arrangement 
with the authorities lo charge, m addition to any 
fee exigible upon the registiation of any transfer 
of stock or shares, an amount not exceeding the 
amount of duty«vhich would, in the ordinary way, 
have been payable on such transfer 


d. As a rule, the object in view when compo.silion 
is lesuited to IS not a speculation for a profit at the 
expense of the (lovernment, but in onler to make 
the sliares cir steick a more atti.iclivo market, and 
0 thus encourage their circulation by a reduction, lo 

2 the juiKhasei, of the cost of tiansfer Comp.imes 
and Cori'oialions tliat have comj'ounded. therefore, 
usu.dh ttansfer their sluies free of duty, this 
also .lets as an inducement tu .iiipluants foi new 

0 slock or shaies—should fuithci capital be sought 
<) .it .inv time - - as any t lung w Im h in.ikes tor in< re.ised 
negotiability naturally finds favour with the 
inventing jMibhc 

We iii.iv sa\’ that these ]>io\'isi(>iis m the St.imp 
Act h.ive not been taken .ulv.int.ige of t<> .iny gieat 
extent I'y ordm.uy comineuial coinjMiiu's, hut 
moie bv inumcip.il < orpoi.ilions and public utility 
(omp.lines mcori'or.ited undei sjus i.d Acts of 
Q I'aih.uiu'iit . fuilhcT, we .ue mlc>inied b\’ the 
authorities that it is not now then ju.u In e to enter 

3 into .igrecmu-nls under tin* \c t wilh conunetci.il 
lompames It would s«ein, theofon, tli.it loi 
Mich, the j>ro\is]ons as b) composition aie now 
.1 dead letter 

Section 115 (1) of the Stamp A(t, 1891, states 
„ tlMl 

^ " .III V ( omit N « oiMK il (u (.Ol poi ation or I oinpaiiV 

m.i\’ eiiti 1 into an .igieemeiit with the ( oininis- 
sKuuis. il (he ( onnnissiimeis. m l!u ir (h\ii('lh/ii. 
(litiiK !'}■'!'(} toi tin ih !i\I r\’ of .111 n<oiiMt,('t< 

It IS. tin n loie. \Mthm tI k‘ I'owei of (In; .lutlionln-s 
c ntu 1 1 \ t o siispi ml t lie .ijiplu lit loll of I he pi ovisions, 
and, according l<» oiii mfonn.ition, this h.is Ixcii 
t) dom- 111 tin- ( ise ol ( oinmerc i il < ■anp.imes 

STAMl* NOTE. —A (eitili<ati' gt anted by a 
Customs oitnial, giving jiei mission for goods to be 
0 loadt'd «>n Icoard s1hj> 

STAMFS, CAMFLLATIDN DF. (Se. Canckl- 

LA I ION OF Si AMI’S ) 

STAND\RI). A fixed ])oint of value, ([uantily, 
or (pialitv, by wliK.h eveiytlung of (he same natme 
and character is comi*osed. h'oi example, t.ike 
the coin.igc British standaul money is gold, the 
rest of the coins m use being iiK'U’ly token nioiie), 
te, lepreseiiting sometlung (juitc dilferent from 
their real vahuc Since theie is no piofit on unning 
gold, the Government beais the expense of tlie 
woik But in the case of the oilier metals in use 
the case is difTorent 

STAND,VRD GOLD. —The gold whn h IS used in 
tlie malciiig of oui coins. Pme g<'ld is lr>o soft fr»r 
use alone. It requires a mixtuie of cojiper in onler 
to hatden it. The standard adoptid is 22 pails 
gold and 2 copper, lliis is sometimes spolfen of 
as 22 carat gold 

STANDARD OF VALUE— A standard is really 
something which is invanalile, something by com- 
parisoii with whicft other things may be estimated 
independently of time and place ^ Thus, the 
standard of weight in* (he Metnc System is the 
weight of a cubic centimetie of pui'c water at 4" 
Centigrade , and nothing could be more aceuialely 
defined : all the w’oild over and this year, just as a 
hunche<l years ago, a gram is alw.ays the same 
But ivctf^ht IS a physual cpiahty inherent in the 
tiling Itself Valur, on the eonlraiy, is not a 
(juality of any one thing, )>ut the relation which 
one thing bears to another The value in exchange 
of a thing is measured by the (juantity of other 
things for which it will exchange ; in other words, 
by its power of acquisition. Value is, therefore, 
an imputed (juahty, and an unchanging unit for 


1.527 
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measurement is difficult to find. The search for 
one is, however, worth while, for a merchant has 
sufficient perplexities to overcome in computation, 
in gauging tne capacity and courses of markets, 
and in the risk of making wrong adventures. He 
ought not to be also tormented with fluctuations in 
the unit of measurement of value. The ideal money 
wouldibe money having a unit with a steadfast 
general purchasing power : its relation to the whole 
stock of goods in the market would be invariable, so 
that of all kinds of goods, the prices of some having 
risen while the prices of others had fallen, the unit 
would comniaiKl always the same quantity. To 
put the general statement into a particular instance : 
if the sovereign were the standard unit of value, it 
would, in 1920, command just the same amount of 
wood and iron, corn and wine, as it did in 1820. 
Now, though tlic peculiar properties of gold make 
It of all cominodriies the least liable to fluctuation 
m value, the title ‘ ‘ standard unit ’ ’ is not quite appro¬ 
priate. Gold is approximately the ideal money, 
but slow secular movements occur which impair its 
stability of value. Improved methods of produc¬ 
tion, the discovery of more prolific mines, the 
invention of substitutes by means whereof the use 
of gold 13 obviated, all these may and do cause the 
value of gold to fall. In other words, lessened cost 
of production and decreased demand cause gold, 
like other commodities, to be depreciated, and 
prices rise: that is, more gold than before is 
required for goods m general. Owing to the huge 
antecedent pioduction which remains in existence 
almost in its entirety, the relatively small annual 
output has .slight effect on the value ; but lessened 
cost in procuring gold will undoubtedly, m the long 
run, lower the value. Conversely, an increased 
demand for gold will bring about a rise in the value 
of gold, mirrored and prt)ved by falling prices. In 
whichever way the " standard " vanes, there is a 
disturbance of contnuls, in one case the d»"btor 
class, in the other case the creditor class, is unjustly 
benefited or defrauded If prices use, the man 
who has debts to pay can pay them with less 
labour; the man wlio receives jKiyment cannot 
obtain so many things with the money received 
Is a unit conceivable which would obviate these 
injustices and serve accurately to measure values 
at different times and jilaccs ’ F.eonomists in 
their attempts to arrive at an instrument for 
measuring values of such precision as the chemist's 
delicate bal.inces, have adoptcil many plans Thus 
the “ tabular standard " may be regarded as an 
attempt to m.ikc matliematically coriect Adam 
Smith's suggestmn of a stable measure. “ The 
real piice," he said, “of everything, wliat every¬ 
thing really costs to the man who wants to acquire 
It, 13 the toll and tumble of acqmrmg it ’’ Labour, 
therefore, is the real measure of the value in ex¬ 
change of (ommoditics The wealth of the world 
was not originally jmu based by gold or by silver, 
but by labour ; and the value of this wealth to 
those who possess it, and who want to exchange 
it for some new pi eductions, is precisely equal to 
the <|uantity of labour which it can enable them 
to purchase or command, The obvious objection 
ai ises that, as Smith himself says : “ There may be 
more labour in an hour’s hard work than in two 
hours' easy business ; or in an hour's application 
to a tiadc which it cost ten years’ labour to learn, 
than in a mouth’s occupation at an ordinary and 
obvious employment." He is, therefore, con¬ 
strained to ad(){)t corn as fits standard. He takes. 


that is, the results of the exertions of the lowest 
paid labourer, he who is in receipt of the amount 
of com which will keep him alive and in working 
condition. " Equal quantities of labour will at 
distant times be purchased more nearly with equal 
quantities of corn, the subsistence of the labourer, 
than with equal quantities of gold or silver, or, 
perhaps, of any other commodity. Equal quanti¬ 
ties of corn, therefore, will, at distant times, be 
more nearly of the same real value, or epable the 
possessor to purchase or command more nearly 
the same quantity of the labour of other 
people." 

In the Tabular Standard, which is an official 
index number, a large number of articles of con¬ 
sumption besides corn is taken. The average price 
for a series of years affords a base. The prices m 
succeeding periods are calculated m percentages of 
the base prices ; the average percentage of rise or 
fall is found by dividing the difference between the 
two totals by the number of articles Thus, if 22 
be taken, the base would be represented by 2200. 
If the second period, some prices having risen, 
some fallen, showed 2332, the average rise would 
be or 6 per cent. It is assumed that 6 per cent 
rise in prices results from a fall in the value of 
gold ; and the debtor would, in the contract made 
under the Tabular Standard, be called on to pay 
/106 for every ;i(;i00 of debt.' Such a standard 
assures payments perfectly equitable, but we 
may anticipate that, unless changes m value 
become rapid and great, we shall remain content 
with the rough eciuity afforded by gold payments. 

STANDING CREDITS. —'These have reference 
exclusively to barking matters A customer of a 
particular bank may, as a rule, arrange to have 
his cheques cashed at another hank or at some 
other branch of his own bank. The request to the 
banker as to such an arrangement should be in 
writing and be signed by the customer The letter 
advising the bank or the branch to honour his 
cheques should be signed by the manager and state 
precisely what cheques arc to be paid, to what 
cxent and for how long the credit is to continue, 
and the advice should be accompanied by a specimen 
of the signature of the customer. 

A common form of advice is to honour cheques 
drawn by John Brown to the extent of /lO m any 
one day. An advice to honour cheques to the 
extent of £€0 in any one week is not a good form, 
if the customer giving the order inlcn<ls the money 
to be drawn at the rate of so much each dav''. as it 
is clear that the full amount may be drawn on one 
day and still comply with the letter of advice. 

When a bank receives from another bank or 
from one of its own branch establishments a 
icquest lo pay certain cheques, the greatest care 
should be taken to asccitain that tlie letter of 
advice IS genuine. If there is any doubt, a 
confirmation could be asked for by wire. 

Credits opened between different banks are, as 
a rule, arranged through the head offices of the 
respective banks. 

Particulars of all credits opened should be 
recorded at the heading of the customer’s account. 
The amount of such credits should of course be 
justified by the nature of the account. 

The customer sometimes receives a special form 
of cheque book, the cheques being drawn upon the 
banker who is to pay the cheques and an indication 
given upon the cheques of the name of the bank 
where the drawer's account is kept. 
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Th« mere fact that a banker pays a cheque under 
a standing order does not release him from his 
general liability if be pays one bearing a forged 
indorsement. It is reasonable, however, to expect 
that a customer wishing his cheques to be paid in 
this manner should state in uTiting that the banker' 
shall not incur any greater liability than if the 
cheques were raid by the branch on which they 
are drawn. The banker who pays a cheque under 
authority usually cancels it before remitting it to 
the drawee banker. 

A register should be kept of all standing orders 
given by a branch and also of all received by a 
branch. If a credit, without any time himt, has 
not been operated uj>on for a considerable time, it 
is desirable to inquire if it is stiU to continue, or if 
it should be cancelled 

When a customer gives an order to stop payment 
of a cheque, notice should be given to each branch 
or bank whnh has authoiity to ca.sh hi.s cheques. 

STANDING ORDERS.—These are rules winch 
regulate the procedure at meetings. With regard 
to companies, this procedure i.s usually regulated 
by the articles or by Table A. (Sec Meetings) 
There may, however, be standing orders subsidiary 
to the articles, though such is very unusual ami 
applies only in the case of very laigc companies 

Where standing orders are used, regulations arc 
usually made to go\trn their initiation, suspension, 
or abrogation Usually standing orders cannot be 
altered, except at a specified meeting {eg., annual 
meeting), and at a meeting convened by due and 
adequate notice of such change and the nature 
of such change given to its members 

It JS sometimes <lesirable that a standing order 
should be suspended in order that certain business 
should be transacted which is of an urgent and 
important character Ibilcss provision is made for 
suspension in the standing ordcis themsedves, which, 
when made, commonly re<]uires the sanction of a 
certain specified majority of members present, it is 
unwise to suspend them unless with the consent 
of the majority of members of *he body whose 
procedure they regulate and govern. It is not 
suificient to obtain the consent of the majority of 
the members present, unless such meeting is fairly 
rcpfcsentative of its members and m such cir- 
cUi'i .tances a majority should be not loss than 
three-fourths of nicmb''rs entitled to vote 

STANNARIES. —This word is dcilvcj from the 
Latin stannum, which means " tin.” 

Thtflerm “ stannaries” is applied to the tin mines 
of CornwiUl and Devonslure, and to the pcriihar 
customs and laws which arc there picvalent with 
respect to the mines. A company of more than 
twenty persons formed for the purpose of gam mu.st 
be registered under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 
1917, unless it IS formed under some other Act of 
Parliament, or under letters patent, ” or is a 
company engaged in working mines within tlie 
stannaries, and subject to the junsdiction of the 
Court excrbsing the stannaries jurisdiction.” (See 
Partnerships ) 

The above-mentioned Act makes certain special 
provisions in connection with the windmg-up of 
companies in the stannaries. 

Attachment of Debt due to Contributory on 
Winding up tn Stannaries Court. 

“ Section 239. Wlien several companies arc in 
course of liquidation by or under the superintend¬ 
ence of the Courf exercising the stannaries juris¬ 
diction and acting under that jurisdiction, if it 


appears to the judge that a person who is a con- 
trioutory of one of the companies is also a creditor 
claiming a debt against one of the other companies, 
the judge may (if after inquiry he thinks fit) direct 
that the debt, when allowed, shall be attached, 
and payment thereof to the creditor suspended for 
a time certain as a security for payment of any calls 
that are or may in course of liquidation become 
duo from him to the company of which he is a 
contributory ; and the amount thereof shall be 
appluvl to such payment m due course : 

' Provided that such an order of attachment 
shall not prejudice any chum w'hich the company 
so indebted to the creditor may have against him 
by w’ay of sot off, (miinterclaim, or otherwise, or 
any lawful claim of lien or specific charge on the 
debt in favour of any third person.” 

The Act also provides for varijms modifications 
with respect to preferential ]>ayinents of salaries 
and wagtis. (See Companies, Winding Up.) 

STAPLE. —The correct meaning of thi.s word is 
a market or j>lace of public resort, to which mer¬ 
chants and others arc obliged to bung their goods, 
wares, and merchandise for sale. In ancient times 
merchants in Hngland were compelled to bring 
their goods and to exjiosc them for sale by whole¬ 
sale m certain specified jilaces. In each of these 
places tlierc was a court established over wluch 
tlic inayoi of the staj>le presided, and to whom all 
differences were nderred Afloiwar<ls the word 
" staple” was applied to the merchandise itself winch 
was offtTcd for sale at these yilat.cs At the present 
time the term is frequently used to designate the 
jmncipal products or manufactures of a country 
or town. 

STAPLING MArillNKS.- -riie mimber ofpapeis 
lequinng to be fasteind tog<-lhor vanes in diileieiit 
offices, as does the method of fastening, In oflici's 
wlicre large quantities of papers are attached, the 
use of a stapling maihine will save considerable 
time and give a neat form of fastening Many 
types of machines arc availabh*. tin* lIoUhKiss 
being the most popular Hut foi laigc mimb<-is, a 
machine not rtspnring to be fed wUti i<‘ady-m.i<le 
sta{>lcs IS ]>refcrab!e, and the wir«’ m.n limes, whidi 
make their own slajiles from a reel of wire, slnmld 
be used 

STARBOARD. —In its literal sense this means 
the steering side of a vessel, or the right-hand side 
of a ship looking towards the bow or front. 

STARCH. —A caibohydrale occuning in grains 
m the cellular tissues of most jdants O-reals of all 
kinds are rnli in starch, which is a \aluablc k)od- 
stuff. Among the food slatchrs aic arrowroot, 
sago, tapioca, and rue, wlm h is jiai (u iilarly ruli 
in this mgusheiit, < ont.lining moie than 70 pei cent 
For industrial purpf«es, slari h is prejiai od from nee. 
maize, and wheat, the ».hirf centres being Norwn h, 
Paisley, and l^elfast iespj( lively On ihe^^ontinent, 
|)otato starch is much used. (Sec Poiaio ) Among 
the important piodmls (>])taincd from starch aic 
glucose {q v ) and dextrin {q v ) Face jic^wder is also 
prepared from staich by a process of grinding and 
peifuming In the form of a translucent jelly, 
starch is invariably used for laundry purposes. 

STATE. —In the banking world this is the name 
which IS given to the v.’cekly return sent to 
tlie head office exhibiting all the transactions 
wluch have taken place at a branch during the 

STATEMENT, ANNUAL. — (See Annual 
Statement.) 
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STATKMENT IN EIEU OF I'BOSPECTUS.— (See 

PROSPPCrUS ) 

STATI:>II:NT accounts.— rius n an 

account whu ii is mnlcrcd at particulai intervals, 
showmi- tlio amniiuts whu h arc due from one person 
or lirm l'» .iii<»tlicr In <x f^cricral way sin h a state¬ 
ment ' onlaiiis (he dates and the uinoHiits of all the 
invoicfs w'lnch have been sent m since the previous 
stafemt'nt 

STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS. —A Statement of 
Affaus as used in cases of bankruptcy and com¬ 
pulsory Minding-up consists of a number of 
schedules of assets and liabilities, focussed on what 
IS termed the “ f-ront Sfieet " into such form as 
will most (onvcmently show (a) on the left hand 
the li.ibililK's .md (6) on the right hand the assets 
of (lie peison or him, conclmled by the deficiency 
of assets whiidi is explained in an a<.count called 
the deliciericy account. dhe forms for use m 
l)ankiu()tiy and . ompulsory li()ui<lationaieprc- 
si nbt <1 bv sl.il iite, and .is an inset u ttK eii a cojiy of 
the front sheet for banlmiptcy purposes. dhe 
statement of affairs as used in compulsory lupuda- 
tion provides a<l<htional information, which the 
eirc umst.inccs of a limited foin[><iny naturally 
require, as, for instance, the fiont sheet eontams 
provision for the insertion of moilgage debentures, 
and also is continue<l so as to sliow the company’s 
deficiency as regaids contribiitoiirs, ir, share¬ 
holders In cases ot insolveiuy not coming under 
the headings mentioned, it is the ]iractKe of 
accountants to adhere as nearly as possible to the 
statutory forms, though this is quite optional. 
Again, a statement of <iffairs is often [ircparcd for 
firms that are quite solvent, being often the basis 
upon whuh at counts kept on a single entiy footing 
are conveitcd to the double entry system. 

Theoretically, the mam dilfeicncc betw'een a 
statement of affairs and a balame sheet is that 
the latter is prepare<l from books kept by ^Joublc 
entiy, whereas the former nt'etl not neccssanly be 
so. Also the basis of the values of the assets shown 
in a statement of alfairs for insolvency purjiosos 
should be bieak-iip pnee, the values of assets m a 
balance sheet being usually “ as a going concern ” 
Again, one finds im.hided on the liabilities side of 
a l-alance sheet such items as reseivcs, rescivc 
funds, sinking funds, and the like, and on the 
assets side prehinmary expenses, expenses paid in 
advance, goodwill, etc., which would bo out of 

lace in a statement of alfmis. Break-up pure 

eing the foundation of the values in a statement 
of allairs for insolvency jiurposcs, it follows that 
where the jicrson or firm involved has kept double- 
entry hooks, these must be altered by being ci edited 
with such an .unoiint as will reduce them to that 
figure, an adjustment acccyint being debited 
Where there will be assets available for leahsatioii 
which are not shown in the books, such as the 
household furniture or life policies of a trader, 
accounts must be raised to which the amounts will 
be debited^ the adjustment account being credited. 
Liabilities not shown m the books, such as private 
and contingent liabilities, will be debited to the 
adjustment account and credited to appropriate 
accounts. Tile adjustment aciount, taken in con¬ 
junction with the tiadcr's capital account, will 
then form the material for the deficiency account. 
Tile stock of goods siiould be valued and included 
in the books and the profit and loss account 
prcjiaicd in the ordinary way. 

Whcie the books are not on the double-entry 


system, the statement of affaus will be prepared 
as well as possible from such books as are of assist¬ 
ance, supplemented by such information as can be 
extracted from invoices, statements, letters, inven¬ 
tories of plant, machinery, fittings and stock, and 
so on Great care will, therefore, be needed in com¬ 
bining the results, there being no automatic check, 
and the deficiency account cannot be drawn up 
with absolute accuracy unless time permits of the 
laising of total accounts, wdiich is rarely the case 

The date at which the statement of'afiaiis in 
bankruptcy is to be drawn, viz., the day wlien the 
receiving order was made, must be kept in view 
throughout On the assets side, the cost must be 
9tate<i where possible, anil items calling for special 
comment are {}) Life Policies, fur whuh the sur¬ 
render value, obtained from the Insurance Com¬ 
pany, will be inseitcd, and Ihlls of Exchange (J), 
which will reijuire careful sifting. Also Book Debts 
(1) must be chlfcrcntiated as between good, doubt¬ 
ful, and bad, the value jiut upon doubtful debts 
being 111 the nature of the case a pure estimate. 
The assets side is concluded with the deficiency, 
(■see aiticle on Deficiency Account) On the 
Ihibilities side should be noted the column for 
gloss liabilities, which is jMovided to show the 
total obligations of the tiadei oi litm. The surjilus 
ol \ alue ot .securil}’ in the hands of secured creditors 
is carried to the assets side, r being the prob.able 
sum to be received by the estate on a realisation, 
but where, for instance, the secuiity consi.sts of 
real or leasehold projierty on which there is a 
second moitgage, it will someliincs be nccessaiy to 
show the second mortgage debt under the heading 
of list C (cieditors partly seemed), deducting from 
it the smplus estim.ited alter sati'^faclion of the 
first mortgage The probable total liability m 
respect of bills discounted must be estimated 
{other than the acccjitances of the insolvent trader 
or film, whuh atc‘ imludod amongst the unsccimsl 
cieditors), and ac( ommodation lulls must be shown 
sepaiately. Contingent liabilities should be the 
subjcHt of careful inquiry, and tlie individual case 
must be dci ided on its meiits. The amounts to be 
included under the headings of (.listrainable rent, 
and for [ircfeieiitial rates, taxes, wages, shenlf's 
charges, etc , involve considerations of law which 
the space of this article foibids, but the deduction 
of the amount from the total assets on the assets 
side should be noted, and also that in the statutory 
form for use in regard to companies in liquidation 
moitgage debentures arc shown in like i, 5 anner. 
The atfidavit at the foot of the form should be 
swoin by the debtor when the whole is completed. 

STATEMENT <fF CLAIM.—This is the formal 
document put foiwaid by a plaintill in an action, 
in whicli tlie nature of the claim allegt'd against the 
defendant is fully set out, and the grounds upon 
which the claim is founded. At the same time 
there must be no piolixity, otherwise the costs 
unnccessauly incuued will have to be jiaid by the 
plaintiff Generally speaking, facts ancl facts alone 
ate to b(' set out in the statement of cdaiin, questions 
of law being left for the di cision of the couit (See 
Pleadings ) A plaintill has always a right of 
anu luhng liis statement of cL'um once without leave 
during the course of the preliminaries, but he is 
generally bound hard and fast by his document 
when the tiial takes place If the statement is nut 
sufhi.ieatly clear and full, the defendant may, upon 
goud cause being shown, ash for ami obtain 
paiticulars as to how’ the statement is made up. 
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|Sl>EClMFN OF bTAffcMhNr OF CLAIM j 

3ii tbc Ibifib Court of 3uoticc. 

King’s Bknch Division. 


BlirWEEN 


Wilt issuid 


Adkiaidi- Bkdwn 
and 

John Smith 


Novi'inbci I4tli, 19 

I’htinliff. 

Dejendant. 


STATlAll'NT OF CLAIM. 


^ 1 Ir' 1 l.iintiff i'^ a iiiai i u d woman w lu) Mies in this art ion in rosjx'rt i/f lier sojiarntc 

2. The Deffndant is a sola itor of tlie Hinli Conit and was i inployed by the Plaintiff 
in the year 19., to adv ise tier as to the investment of eei l.un moneys ,ind in olher Inisiness, 

9 Ihe JX'h nd.mt as sm li solidfor m the month of J.muary 19 advised the 
Plamtilf to invest the sum of £10(0 on a second moilKaKe of 1(1 leasehold houses situate 
111 St, John’s Road Ilfoidjn the County of Essex. The Defendant leioniniended the 
said oiond moitgap' to the Plaintiff as an e.Nielleiit seeuiity foi th.it amount 

4. Tlie Plaintilt relying ui«.n the advice ,ind the skill of the Defendant invested 
the said sum of £l0t)0 in the s.iid second inoilgage and the Defend.int acted as solicitor 
for the Plaintiff in effis ting this investment. 

5. No solicitor e.x.acisiiig oidniary caie and'skill would have advised a client to 
lend money on a seeuiity of Midi a nature as that upon which the Defendant advised 
the Planililf to lend this money. 

tr Ihe Defeiickint w.is fuithcr guilty of negligenec' m not ohtaming a report of a 
suiveyoi as to the condition .ind the value of the said pio|ieity hetoie he advised the 
P'aintilf to advance money thereon. 

7. Ihe Defendant was also guilty of negligence as a solicitca in not ascertaining 
the condition and the state ol re|iaH and (he rental value of Ihe said ptemises and m 
representing to the Plaintiff thaf the piopeity was let at a net rental of £500 a year 
wlu)j|eas 4 ol the said 10 houses were unoccupied and the other 6 houses weie let to 
unsubstantial and unsatisfactory tenants at £40 a year each and all the said 10 liou^s 
were very muc h out of lejiair. 

8. The Plaintiff has paid to the Defendant the sum of £15 I5s. Od. as his charges 

in lespec t of the said investment. . 

fh file first mcirtgagees have* now taken jiossession ot the piopeity which has,proved 
irisiiHicient to satisfy then claim and the Plaintiff has lost the whole of the said sum of 
£1000 and the interest thereon from the 25lh December 19.1. 

The Plaintiff claims ;— , 

(a) £1000 and interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent, pei annum from the 

25tli December 19. . till judgment. 

(b) £15 15,s. Od. referred to in ])aragraph 8 of this Statement of Claim. 


(Signed) 

Joseph Smith 

Deliveied the lOth day of December 19.. by Samuel Roberts & Co. of 394 Strand 
in the County of Londoti Plaintiff’s solicitors. 

lt«5) bet. pp. 1030 urut 1531 , 




[PACSmiLE OP bankrupt's siatbmbnt op affairs] 


THE B ANKRUPTCY ACT, 
STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS. 

hvidpii at 


Ka. 4 #.—Stalemnit ol Affairs 
(B.R. 1914.) 

In the County Court ot 

IN BANKRIIRXCY 

Re of '9 

™'b.Ti')Ve''f: rirr7‘^nd'''K"^i.or'"'!r'';' several Sheet, 

Rcreiving Order was made against you, vi/."’:^the° *^*'^*'’ ‘''® 

day of • 19 ' * 

• oi^rS Dee",of Allair.s, and must be vei.fied by 


J9M. 


l-IAlllLniKS 

Liabil- ) (as stated and estimated by 


ities. 


Debtor) 


Unsecured Creditors, as per list (A) 


Crc<li(ors fully secured, 
per list (II) ., 

Eslimatctl value of scciiii-] 
ties .. 

Surplus 
Less amount thereof earned 
to Sheet C.. 

Balance thereof to contia. . 


s I d 


Kx- 

pected 

to 

K ank 
s d 


Assets 

(as btatcil and estimated by Debloi ) 


Creditors partly secured asl 

per list (C). 

Less estimated value of set u 
Titles 




Liabilities on bills div ounted 
other than dcbtoi s own 
aci eptances for value, as 
per list (D), viz. 

On accommoilation bills, 
as drawer, acceptor, or 
indorser .. .. £ 

On other bills, as drawer 


IVopeitv. as per list (II). viz. 

(fi) Cash at Hankeis 

(b) Cash in hand .. , 

(c) Cash deposite<l with Soluitoi (or costs 

of Petit ion .. . .. i 

(c/) Stock m liailc (c<jst / ) 

(e) Machinery 

(/) 1 radc fixtures, fittings, utensils etc 
(g) Farming slock .. 

(A) Crowing crops and tenant light 
(j) Furniture 
(;) Life l‘o)Kics 
(A) Other property. \u. :— 


J'Stl- 
mafed 
to pro¬ 
duce. 




or indorser 


Of which it is expected will lank 
against the estate for dividend 

Contingent or other liabili¬ 
ties, as per list (E) 

Of which it is expected will rank 
against the estate for dividend 

\ L \ ^ 

Creditors for rent, &c., re-| 
coverable by distress as per 
list (F) 

Creditors for lates, taxes 
wages, Ac., payable in full 
a.s per list (G) 

Sheriff’s cliargcs payable, 
under Sec. 11 of the BankJ 
ruptcy Act, 1890. estimated 
at. ^ 

Deducted contra 


Total as (jit list (H) , 
Book debts, as pci list (I), viz, : - 
Gooil 

Doubtful 

Bad .... 




Estimated to produce 
Bills of Exchange or other simil.u 
secuntieson hand as per list (J) / 

h.stimatod to prodin e .. 

Suiplus fiom securities in the hands ofj 
creditors fully seemed (per contra) ., 

Deduct creditors for distrainablc rent, and 
for picfcrcntial rales, taxes, wages, 
Sheriff s charges, etc. (per contra) 

Deficiency explained in statement (K) ^ 


Order made against me. 


of 


belief a <„ii Z , v., i-, c., n, i, j, anci it, are to the liest of my knowledee and 

Statement of my alfairs on the date of the atK,ve-mentioned Receiving 


Sworn at 

in the County of . 

this day ot . 

before me 

(1435) pp, 1530 and 1»1 
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STATK BliUiaATIOS OF TKADE.-Smce the 

day wlitii jos.hvia coiiunaudtMl t)u* sun to standi 
still ovc'i the luounlams ol Gilhoa, long bcioro 
Canute isMU'd lus injunctions to the tide, Guvcni' 
ineiifs and the adh rents ol Govtinmcnts have 
ever had an exaugeialed notion of tlie tlTicacy 
ol Stale iul«-n’entiotj lln< e-cju.uteis of the 
statutes passed b) Knglish <in<l British Bailianieiits 
have souglit. to regulati* nudteis of bargaining, 
including ^Ihe j'aynieni ot w.igt's; and iiio.st ot 
tluMii .ire as nng.itory as nas King ('amiieS juo- 
hibition. Whenever a State Regulation has con¬ 
flicted with ocoMoimc foicfs it l,as come to nolliiug 

excejit indeed avonl.able expcnsi* in paN inent ot 
ofhcials and the other costly accomp.iniineiits 
ot St.ile iimchineiy. We liave ha<] lecenl < xaiujdes . 
theri- w.is tin; spectacle oi tlu <lis.ipp«'.ii ing labbit 
wlien a loo low price was jmiI u]>on its lit ad , tin 
vas the absindilv ot i.dioning for butter—1h«- 
])Oor bought tile cheap and wliolesoine substitute, 
Ihosi' prep.ircd to jiay got as much bnlt<'i as tiny 
wislunl 

Kiglit up to Sliakcspe aie’s days the oj 

Bread and Ale, fixing the weight of a ]>enny loal 
Ml accordance.- witli tlie j^'iice of Avheat, .\n<l fixing 
the miinbtT of gallons ol bee.-! to be sold loi a 
pt nnv in accoidance witli the puce of I'aihy, \ias 
in foir<- 'I his autlionly, vesti-d in the nn-luva! 
foc'd coinniiUees, wa^toinjauanlv nsurjx-d b\ jac k 
Ca<le an enthusiastic lefcnnui convinced of the 
power of (joveinnient ; “ 'ihon- shall lie in Kiighuid 
St \< n l).dl-]n nnv ioavi-s sold for a pc nnv , the tin ee- 
hoopc-tl pot njiall have ten lioops ” 'llir Ictcal 
autlioiilics h:nl great jiowt-r ovc-i the rccakiti.ant; 
in 1587 the Maiior of Ciustei cruiwnntinl tin- whol<‘ 
ot tlie Buteheis’ Company to ju'json loi ovi-r- 
chaiging l*iices of all t ataldes weu fixed in 1572 
the T^onl Mayoi of I.omlon cnibcil the gicedmess 
of the poulteiCl s by an official ju'jce-list still extant : 
a laigf fat goose w.is louifcdi jience, cluckens 
two]>eiice iiall|)ennv. eggs Ji\e a penny “Biit.O, 
tlie Ik-.cvv ch.UD'.e ’ ” 

Ihc <lisTtiaI hisfoiv ot Governin'nt attenijits 
to control the streams ot tiadi* may well make 
one doubt the wis'lom of making more leguJations 

I in these .abnormtd limes it would .apjiear 
tli.tt some national and c%en international n gu- 
latno'' must be made Considci wages, for 
< xamplo Suspen.sion dui ing tie- wai of the ordinal y 
ii-.ichim-iy of set I lejiumt s, tin* prolnbiticwi of stiikes 
and lock outs, .md the stc-adv inmease m cost of 
li\ing,^ appear to render imjnT.ilive some foim 
of State action in regaid to wage.s—winch .always 
toil slow-footed after pnees 'Ihe Trade Ifoards 
A( t of 1918 has giva-n the Mimstii ot Labour f.ir- 
reaching powers }lc is enal>le<l, witliont action 
of Parliann-nt. to set nji iradc Boards in aiu 
mdustiv ; so that an unlimited expansion of Slate 
ngnlation is possible, is indeed jirob.ible. Tlu- 
u'odfst minminm ol 2.Ss a wee-K has been already 
fix'-d by the Wages Ihiard in Agriculllire ; but 
we should neite that the amount is a minimum, not 
(as in th'“ case of e-arlier enactments, the lanious 
Statute* of Labourers, for instance) tlu* maximum 
that could be j^aiel Tlu* ])olicy tei be puism-d by Ih*- 
Boards e. (!) ihe stimulating of presluclum. (2) tlu* 
Seeming to tlie workers of a fair share oi the- pio- 
duef—the second being a grea^ facloi in the fust 

Moreover, unless the control esiabimhed during 
the war 13 continued till siipj-ln s have liad time to 
a'ljust themselves^, there would be—m the woiI<l 
shortage of the raw mateiials of industry—a 
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scramble loi the suppbes av.ailabh*, and for tlu- ships 
totransport them. “ Corncimg " will l>o juatlicuble, 
and piactise-cl ; and wiih^t a luiiher use in (he 
already exoibitant level ot piicc-s ’Jhet'olton 
Control Board, regnlalmg tlie cunsmiij>tn*n ot law 
mateiial, will be obliged to ecmtinue its activities 
until 3iipi)he-s .lie again aehqn.dc', ami it will 
be obligecl te) t.ikc into its ecmsuhiatu'u the needs 
of b'l.incc', and Belgium Giim.mv itsc'lf, 

a gie-.d eonsumei betorc* tin war, must be con* 
sitle-iid, foi, u the- (.h-i It an'^ .'cm* to eontiibutc* 
towards the le-sloi.iliun ol clev.istaled lands, they 
must liavc c .iij)lo\-iiK-nl Kc gulation, that is to say, 
must be on mon than a n.ition.d se.de, it must 
conipusi- the- comiiuici.d woild llu-^\'e^ol Ccjiitiol 
Bo.'ird, faced by the v oi Id sluut.ige ol wex*!— 
will'll clejx'iuls hugely upon the l.iboni av.ul.ible 
to gc-t ii, ami bv the d'^juiate ne'‘d ot siu h 
eountiu's as (bin any, Aiisiri.i, and J<ussm jstr- 
ticul.ulv l"i woitl, lias an c\.n giiatei pioblem 
tlian tlu* Cotton Ihi.nd fso with the conliol over 
tinib(-i, lealhei. iron oie, .ind so on flu- cc'iitial 
dnc'iiion o! all tlu ('oiitiol dcj'aitmenis lies witli 
the blandmg Council {nm'tmg at the Miiimtiv ol 
Ueconslnietioii, 2 Oin-cn Anne’s Gate- Ihiilding", 
S \V 1), to which eoi 11 sjicMid'uc e shonhl be* 
.a<ldiess( d in 1 (-g.u (1 In siippln s net (U-d 

1 he-Allied M.mtiine 'lianspoil Cnmit.il also will, 
pi'-sumably, dining the lu M lew yais lontimie 
1 o a'liusl ( hums loi te>nnai’e .tl m .i 

'ihe ])ious aspn.ition is i-xpiessed, evc-n by tlu* 
Geivei miieiit, th.it the vaiunis eontiols will be 
g.iadn.allv lelaxcd and lh.it most ot Hum will 
li.ave (lisaj>pc-aied by I9;h.l—an aspir.tlion willi 
which flu* business comiiiiiml y will luaitily s\'mi'a- 
Ihise We arc* haidly likely, however, evei again 
to aj'])i Oiich an (-1 a of “ iini i-sl i u ti d coin pet it ion '' 
And now Dial we h.ave c omlun.it ions of eapil.d 
(w'hcllu'r those combinatuais au- callcl hade 
Associations, oi Comlmu-s, or Ccinsolitlalions) f.u mg 
combmations of hibont ('I'l ad* s I 'ntons), it is ]>c-i liajts 
dc-siral'le that the State* as a vei\ in1eiesl'<l thud 
party (rei)Tesrnting as it elot-s the coiiinninili at 
hiiL'e) should h.ivi .a \'oH m the mat 1 1 i 

STATION . —Ihis word IS used in Custom House 
documents to signify a warchou.se oi a group of 
warelunisc's 

STATIONFUV Ol’FK'K. —As its name implies, 
this is a depaitment which is eon<eined with the 
supply of books and various document.s, espenally 
those winch aio reepme-d by the v.atioiis govein- 
ment departrnc'iits Ihis ofliee has complete ton- 
tio! of all the goveinirunt piintinj,' lonli.aits. ,'lhe 
liead of tlu* department is called the Controller, 
though he is also known as (he Jving's Ikintcr in 
liim IS vested the eoi^ynghl of all publK'ations 
which aic issued ,under the authonty of the 
government. 

STATISTlbAIi UKTblCNS.— In rdl pi#)|H liy-con- 
dne t<-d busiiu s-.cs, ajiai t*f i < -m t lu* i c <)gnm( d Ixioks 
of aceount w'lm h lecoid the Imniuial liansadions 
fiom time to lijiu*, it i-. inv.undily hdiml that, i'U 
tlu infoi m.itu'n of bo.u <ls <.)f dn c < (oi s oi -^m li (>11 k i 
bodii-s of management as may excnisr exc'utivc- 
powc-r, it IS ne( essai y to I m* jn ovule I w i ( li pei lodii al 
rc-coi (is of salc-s, and llu- diflcic nt items ol c xjx nch- 
tine or sm h othn ic ords ,'is may inflneiu <- liadirig. 
such as the ccaulitum ol inaikcls foi law mateiial, 
cle. 

In the Larger est.ibhshmenls—shojis ol llu^ um- 
vtisal jaovider variety—conducted on the nmltij)Ie 
<^hop system, wheie in .all probability the e<n1ial 
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board of management would deliberate at least 
weekly, it is customary to review the amount of 
trade done at the close of each week, and to com¬ 
pare the tuinovcr to that point with the same 
turnover in the previous year, both for the week 
itself and for sikIi number of weeks as had exmred 
since the commencement of the ofticial year, snow¬ 
ing in s(;ine cases, also, a companson between the 
current peiiod and the aveiage for three previous 
years, with a percentage of increase or decrease, as 
the case may be Jn some instances, especially in 
the soil goods trade, it is found expedient to 
supplement these figures with tlie approximate 
value of slock on hand , but this is only usually 
earned out fjnee a month, when a retum of all 
pur( liases and expenses will also be taken into 
account and compared with similar figures in the 
previous year, or for an average of llie Ihiee 
[irevious years,‘as m the above instance. It is 
essential that all figures brought into these statis¬ 
tical returns arc extracted from the actual financial 
records, in order that the returns may accord with 
the trailing and profit and loss accounts prepared 
half-yearly or annually, as the case may be. It 
should be borne in miiul that the true object of 
periodically informing those responsible for the 
management is to keep a <onstant watch c»n the 
pulse of every department of a business. For the 
most part, it is found necessary to watch turn¬ 
over at least once a week ; in .some cases even 
daily returns arc kept and coinpaied with the 
number of days in the previous year ; and m many 
instames these figures are sujiplementcd by data 
which give records as to the prevailing slate of the 
weather, which in some trades will very sensibly 
affect the amount of business done. 

Progress record.s of factories are dealt with upon 
a somewhat ditfercnt principle. In the case of pro¬ 
duction, the principal basis of information will 
rest with the amount of net material consumed 
and the amount of [productive labour required to 
deal with that material. In most cases, a monthly 
return is advisable, wluch will in some way give 
information as to the nnmbi'r of units [irodin ed, 
for instance, a colliery company should be in 
a position to state the net result of the "get” 
in coal, stating the appro.ximate stocks on hand at 
the beginning of the month and at the close. These 
figures should be accompanied by various items of 
cost, such as wages, maleuul, light, power, repairs, 
depreciation, and all other items of expenditure, 
against which a percentage of cost per unit is 
shovm. This will keep the management fully aliv'c 
to any leakages wlmli may arise, or, at any rate, 
point out any use in the cost of [prodiii tion, which 
should by these means be aceounted for. The 
figurc.s thus serve two purposes' : m the first place, 
by exercising such economies as may be necessary ; 
or, if from'incre.ased cost of production arising from 
natural oi uncontiollable'causes to consider some 
means whereby the product of tlie concern can bo 
increased in [iricc. 

Businesses with outlying establishments in other 
parts of a town, or provincial dcp6ts, require 
periodical returns to be sent from the branch 
managers, showing weekly sales and the different 
items of purchases and expense. These returns are 
compiled into statistical books and compared on 
the basis explained above, as regards triennial 
averages with percentages of increase and decrease 
in regard to turnover and of cost m relation to that 
turnover. 


Statistic.s dealing with financial matters are dealt 
with under Financial Returns {qv.). (See also 
Diagrams and Charts.) 

STATISTICS. —The utilising of ascertained num¬ 
bers. allied as it usually is with the Theory of 
Probability, is erudite enough to satisfy anyone 
who oxpeneneds the ancient desire for " some^Iiing 
craggy to break his mind upon.” Applied to judg¬ 
ments as to the future history of communities, the 
study is of ever increasing importance to the 
statesman or to the student of social science. The 
branch of knowledge which rejoices in the modern 
name of Demography — i.e.. the description of 
men in masses—is entirely based on the correct 
use of enumerations Such businesses as Insurance 
live by " statistics ” or the study of facts by way 
of numbering; and of late years almost every science 
—history, medicine, gcograjiby, chemistry, agricul¬ 
ture and the rest—has become to a surprising extent 
dependent on figures for its continued progress. 

It is a pity, then, that writers on Statistics or 
Probability do not care gently to guide the un¬ 
initiated some httle way, before bringing them 
against the more abstruse parts of the subject. 
The presentation of difficulties at the outset may bo 
an exhilarating tonic to strong and vigorous intel¬ 
lects ; but weaker brethren would feel grateful 
for a more gradual introduction. At fust sight, 
indeed, there seem to bo fevi difliculties in using 
figures for argument. A figure looks so definite, 
so little susceptible to mistake, .so lomiusive of 
the matter, that all unskilled—and some skilled— 
debaters fly to ” statistics ” to prove their cases. 
With an abundance of figures at his disposal, 
with power to cull from these figures at his discretion, 
an enthusiast may be expected to prove )iis case. 
There is something peculiarly seductive in the 
sense of infallibility given by the use ot figures ; 
even Iho wariest has an unconscious bent towards 
them and may unwittingly lead his hearers astray 
with himself. Figures tliomselves do not lie, but 
they may bo so manipulated tliat they may present 
lies. Above all the greatest prudence is needed 
when wc take figures already " worked up ” , they 
are raw materials in which fraud is easy, and wc 
should know tlie genesis and scope of tho figuics 
before basing our reasoning on them. Yet used 
with a due sense of their origin and due care in their 
grouping, figures aio an indis[)ensable handmaid 
to scientific study of business or an\ thing else. 

Consider the cricket averages, for instance. The 
numbei of runs [)er innings, the expense per t.icket, 
seem as definite as anytlung can be The average 
IS a step towards uniformity—" tho uniformity 
of large numbers ” ; but we have obtained the 
unifoimity by means of wraj’ping the indicidual 
instance in obscurity. We have been obliged to 
limit our attention to a few propeilics, excluding 
what weic [)erhaps tlie most interesting. So 
apparently simple a tlung as a ” run '' is already a 
bundle of piopeitie.s, and its value varies according 
to those properties Wc cannot keep in oui minds 
the aggregate of [iropoities, and wo therefore 
abstract from the mass the single common property 
that the batters ran bclwocn the wickets without 
being run out. But 

" Run ” A was— 

Made on a “ difficult ” pitch. 

Made against a fast bowler, 

Made against keen fieldei's, 

Made at a critical point. 
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" Run ’* B was— 

Made on a perfect wicket, 

Made against a “ long-hopper," 

Made against a team of " rabbits," 

Made when " h draw was inevitable," 
and so on to any extent. 

Clearty run A should weigh nioie than run B; 
but m the " aveiagcs " the distinctive properties 
are neces^irily lost. One chief task of a selection 
committee is piesumably to reintroduce as many 
as possible of the neglected propeities. The much 
criticised men soon learn two most important truths 
in dealing with numencal quantities— 

1. To take tlie utmost precautions that they are 
comparing the same things 

2, To take a very wide field of conqiarison, and so 
to correct the incgulanty of the individual by the 
relative stability of a great number—to counteract, 
that is, the chances of " flukes." 

Perhaps the most useful, as well as the most 
interesting, branch of statistics is the elective 
presentation of the results of numerical calculations. 
A long senes of numbers is difficult, indeed im¬ 
possible, to be grasped in its entirety. The interest 
IS diffused over many and can be concentrated 
on one point only with tlie loss of a sense of pro¬ 
portion. But if a method were devised by means 
of which the one doiiTinant, controlling factor could 
leap befoie our consciousness, the figures then 
become tea! and effective. Such a method has of 
late been brought to a fine art by means of 
" graphs," 1 c , diagrams whereby the abstract 
numbers are translated into concrete pictures. 
(Sec Diagrams and Chart.s) •* 

A simple cjueition being pjut to Pascal led to his 
woiking out the Theory of Probability. This 
problem, famous for its icsiilts, not in itself, will 
servo to illustralc the nature of the con.siderations 
we must make when dealing in arguments involving 
numbers. Ileie is the problem— 

'I'wo soldiers have made a stake whicli is to 
belong to tlie one wlio .shall first win three games 
of chance. Demands on their military services 
compel thorn lo leave their })lay when three games 
- nly had been decided, the first soldier winning 
tw(» games, the second winning one. Supposing 
the chances of either gaining a single game to be 
even, how much of the stake ought each to take ? 
It must afford comfort lo the poorer'‘calculators 
amqj^g us to know that a very great mathema¬ 
tician, d’Alcmbcit, .solved this problem wrongly. 
He argued thus— 

Theie are thicc possible cases if play continued— 
Eithei A wms the fourth game when he takes 
the stakes. 

Or A loses the fourth game but wins the fifth 
when he takes the slakes, 

Or A lose.s the fourth game and also the fifth 
when B takes the stakes. 

Therefore since A wins in 2 cases and B in 1 case, 
A should lake f of the stakes and B 
The error in reasoning here is, of course, that 
the last tw’o cases arc less likely to occur than the 
first. The first case does not depend on anything 
preceding it; the last two cases depend on the losing 
of the fourth game by A. 

The correct reasoning is - 

The probability that A will win the stakes at 
the fourth game is J. 


The probability that the stakes will be left 
for a fifth game is J. 

The probability that A will win the stakes at 
the fifth game is 4 x J or J. 

That is, the total probability that A will win 
the stakes is J -H i.e,, j. 

.’. A should take J of the stakes, B, i. 

In the event of H's demurring to this rca.soning, 
A could j>erhaps convince him m the following 
manner— 

Suppose two games are played (without refer¬ 
ence to this particular wager). 

There are four possible results— 

A wins lirst, wins second. 

A wins first, loses second. 

A loses first, wins second. 

A loses first, loses second. 

In only one case out of four would B win two 

successive games, and thcrefoi e liis sliare is J. 

We should now bo prepare<l to shape for our- 
s<‘lves a dcpnition, or at all events a description 
of what IS meant by statistics. 

I. Statistics is a meiiiod of study: like 
induction, or analogy, or cxjienment, we asccitain 
truths by its use. 

II. It is conckrnkd with thf, study of 

massi:s of things : it di'als imt with iiulividnals 
but with/i/rge '1 he “ type " is everything, 

the mdivKlual nothing. 

III. By COMPARISON of the re.sults of the enu¬ 
merations It seeks to derive true and Useful 

INFORMATION. 

It 13 not a science taking a special pait of know¬ 
ledge as its ])iovmce. It is, however, an auxiiiaiy 
which can hardly be dispensed with lor the study 
of any subject where the observation imist go ovei 
numbers of facts. It seeks to evolve fiom the mass 
of individuals, the types ; and, Iherefoie, the sub¬ 
ject of” AVERAGES fomis a great branch of Statistics. 
It seeks to present numbers efff.ctively , and foi 
this purpose it makes extensive use of graphs. 

STATlIS INOriKIES. —(See Inquiry Agencies ) 

STATUS OPINION. —(See Banker's Opinion ) 

STATUTE.— An Act of Pailiamenl; a law of 
the government of a state. The name is sometimes 
also applied to a permanent rule of a coiporatc 
body. The statutes of England date from the time 
ot lienry HI, the Hist of winch there is any record 
being the Statute of Merton, 1235. 

A statute, or statute law, is the written law of 
the land. "The written laws of the kingdom,are 
statutes, acts, or edicts, made by the Sovereign, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in Parliament 
assembled " (Blackatonc). 

STATUTE IIAKRED. —A debt or the enforcement 
of an obligation under a contract is SAid to be 
statute barred when it cjAi no longer be enforced in 
a court of law, owing to the fact that the creditor 
has allowed so great a period to elapse that he is 
not permitted by law to bring his action against 
the debtor, if the debtor specially pleads the legal 
defence. (See Limitation-s, Statutes of.) 
STATUTE LAW.— j 'See Statute.) 

STATUTE OF FRAUDS. —(Sec Frauds, Statute 

OF ) 

STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS.— (See Limita¬ 
tions, Statutes of.) 

STATUTES OP DISTRIBUTION. (Sec Distri¬ 
bution, SlATUTES OF.) 
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STATIT(»UV ll(M»KS 01' COMl'ANV.— A jomt 

stock cuiDp.iiiy Is compelled by law to keep certain 
books .ind (lo< iiments 'JI 10 -.C statutory books and 
doninuiUs (whuh will be fouiul dealt with under 
sepaiate heailiu^^s) comprise register of members, 
le^istei ol directors and mana^^ers, register c»f 
uioitgages .iml charges, imiuite book, annual list 
and suinmarv 

ST VTUTOUY ( OMPAMKS. - These arc rom- 
p,lines which have beim incorporated by special 
Act of raihameiit, such as railway companies 
The activities in which a statutory company may 
engage lire set out in its spec lal Act or Acts Cioneral 
regulations ai'plicable Ic) this class of company as 
a whole are cont.uned in the Companies Clauses 
Acts {([ V ) 

STATUTORY OKTLARATION.— This is the name 
given to a cleclg-iation m writing, made in accord¬ 
ance with the Statutory Declarations Act, 1835, 
by whii h a |)erson solemnly declares that he verifies 
some circumstance or fact. For example, if it 
should be necessary for A to have proof that B has 
been (as he maintains) m possession of a certain 
property for a spccifiecl period, A may be satisfied 
to have a statutoiy declaration from C formally 
stating tliat he (C) is able from his own knowledge 
to vcnudi for the accuracy of B's assertions. If tiie 
declaiation is made wilfully and falsely, to the 
knowledge of the deponent, proceedings may be 
taken against him for perjmy {qv) 

The form of a statutory de( laration is somewhat 
like an alhdavit. It runs as follows 

“ I, A B, of ! do solemnly and 

sincerely declare that {here sit out all the facts). 
And 1 make this solemn declaration conscientiously 
believing the same to be true ami by virtue of the 
piovisions of the Statutory Declarations Act, 1835 " 
STATUTORY MUKTIXG.— The statutory meet¬ 
ing of a company, so named in order to disti;iguish 
it from other general meetings, must be held 
within a penc^d of nejt less than one month, nor 
moie than three months, horn the date at wliich 
the com{)any is entillc*) to commence business. 
All comjiames limited by shares are re(]uired by 
the Companies {Consohdalion) Act, 1908. tc^ hold a 
statutoiy meeting; but companu's limited by 
guarantee or unlinuteil arc exempt from this 
requirement 

With reg.ird to the date at wduch a company is 
entitled to commeiuo business, this is govcined by 
the 1908 A< t, Sec. 87, ss. 1 and 2 of which aie as 
follows— 

" (1) A company shull not ccimmence any 
business or exerc ise any borrowing powers unless— 
“(a) sliares hehl siibjochto thepayment of the 
whole amount Iheieof m cash have been 
ullottAMl to.in amount not loss in thcw’hole than 
tlic minimum subscn^ition . and 

“ {b) every clire«.tor oMhc company lias paid 
to tlic,company on each of the shares taken or 
eontirutod to lie taken by him, and for which 
he IS liable to pay in c.a'^li, a jnoporlion equal 
to the pioportion payable on application and 
alloiiuent on the shares offerccl for public 
subsciiption. or in the case of a company which 
docs not issue a prospectus inviting the public 
to buhscribo for its shai es, on the shares payable 
m casli. .aud 

(c) there has been filed with the registrar 
of.companies a statutory declaration by the 


secretary or one of the directors, m the pre¬ 
scribed form, that the aforesaid conditions have 
been complied wnth ; and 

" {(1) in the case of a company w'hich does 
not issue a prospectus inviting the public to 
subscribe for its shares, there has been filed 
with the registrar of companies a statement in 
lieu of prospectus. 

“ (2) The registrar of companies shall, on the 
filing of tlus statutory declciration, certify that 
the company is entitled to commence business, 
and that certificate shall be conclusive evidence 
that the company is so entitled : 

“ Provided that in the case of a company which 
does not issue a prospectus inviting the public to 
subscribe for its shares, the registrar shall not give 
such a certificate unless a statement m lieu of 
])rospectu3 has been filed w'lth him " 

It is from the date of the registrar's certificate 
that the date for hoUling the statutory meeting has 
to be calculated These provisions <Io not apply to 
a private company as defined by the Act, ancl such 
IS, consequently, entitled to commence business 
from the date of its im.orporation, and the statutory 
meeting must he held accordingly 

The object of the statutoiy meeting is to afford 
shareholilers an early opportunity of discussing all 
malteis relating to the fiotapon of the company, 
with regard to which the statutory report (see 
under KiiroRrs) should supply consKlcralde informa¬ 
tion, Seel ton t>5 of the 1908 Act sets out in Sub¬ 
sections (3. 7, and 8 ccitain details as to the manner 
m whieli the meeting is to be conducted. A list, 
showing the names, descriptions, and addresses of 
the memheib of the company and the number of 
shavi's held by them lospectively must be produced 
at the commencement ol the meeting, and icmain 
open and accessible to any membn of the company 
during the continuance of the meeting 1 he members 
present are at liberty to discuss any matter relating 
to the formation of the company or arising out of the 
statutoiy report ; but no resolutions may be p.assed 
unless notne thereof h.as been given in aicordanee 
witli the provisions contained m the artnies of the 
comp.iny The meeting may adjouin from time to 
lime and at .any adjourned meeting any resolution, 
of w’liich notice has bc<‘n piojierly given, either 
before 01 subsequently to the foimer meeting, may 
l>e p.issed.^and the adjourneil meeting has the same 
pow'ers as the oiigm.al meeting If default is made 
m holding the statutorv meeting, any shareholder, 
after the expiration of fourteen days after the last 
day on w'hn h the meeting ought to liave been heiil, 
may petition the court fot a compulsory wmding-up 
of the comjiany ; and the couit may direct that the 
company he wound up, or give directions for the 
statutory meeting to be licid, or make such other 
order as may he just 

STATUTORY MORTOAGK.— Until the passing, 
of the Conveyancing Act, 1881, deeds of conveyance 
were documents of gre.it prolixity and intricacy. 
And tins was especially so in the case of mortgages, 
whore the mortgagee was anxious to have his 
secunty in such a form that he would be unable to 
realise without difficulty if the mortgagor was in 
default, and the mortgagor was just as anxious to 
prevent the mortgagee from exercising such exten¬ 
sive powers so that he should not be easily deprived 
of his chance of redemption, even when thcie was 
a default on his part in the payment in due course 
of the interest secured by the mortgage. Now, by 
the Act just mentioned, the legislature has allowed 
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certain rights to be presumed unless the parties to 
the mortgage deed contract to the contrary, and 
consequently m a simple case it is possible for a 
form of moitgage to be used which is quite short 
and simple. This kind of mortgage is called a 
“statutory mortgap'^ " B*’ section '^7 of t'e A-t 
it IS j^ovided—I 

“ (1) A mortgage of freehold or leasehold land 
may be madf by a deed exj)rcss('d to be matlc by 
way of stafntory mortgage, being in the form given 
in Part I of the Tlurd S( hedule to this Act. with 
such vanations and additions, if any, as ciicum- 
stances may require, and the provisions of this 
section shall apply thereto 

(2) TIktc shall be deemed to be inclu<led, and 
there shall by virtue of this Act be implied, in the 
mortgage deed— 

“ First, a covenant with the mortgagee by the 
person expressed therein to convey as mortgagor 
to the effect following (namcl)')-’- 

“ That the mortgagor will, on the stated dav, 
pay to the mortgagee the stated mortgage money, 
with interest thereon in the meantime, at the 
stated rate, and will thereafter, if and as long as 
the moitgage money, or any part thereof, lemains 
unpaid, pay to the mortgagee interest thereon, or 
on the unpaid part thereof, at the stated rate, by 
equal half-yearly payaionts, the first thereof to be 
made at the end of six calendai’ months from the 
day stated for payment of the mortgage money : 

“Secondly, a pioviso to the clfeet following 
(namely) — 

“ That if llic mortgagor, on the stalc<l day, pays 
to the mortgagee the stated mortgage money, with 
intcicst thereon in the meantime, at the stated 
rate, the mortgagee at any time thereafter, at the 
request and cost of the mortgagor, shall reconvey 
the mortgaged property to the mortgagor, or as he 
shall direct ” 

The form supplic<l in the schedule to the Act is 
as follows— 

Dekd of Statutory Mortgagk. 

This Indenture made by ivay o( staiutoty 
tnor{gaf;e the day of , , between 

A , ‘A i^cic ) of the one. part and M , of {etc ) of the 
othcf j art Witnesseth that tn con’nderaUon of the 
sum of £ mnv paid to A })y M , of which sum 
A hereby acknoivlcdi^e^ the receipt A as^moyt^a‘^or 
and as beneficial owner hereby conncxs to M. all 
that (c/n) To hold to and to the. use. of M. in fee 
simple for securin'^ payment on the day of 

, of the principal sum of £ as the mortgage 
money with interest thereon at the rate of {four) per 
centum per annum. 

In witness, etc " 

The Act also naturally suj)plics foims for the 
(transfer of a statutory mortgage. (See Transfer 
OF Mortgage) These forms vary accoiding to 
circumstances, as shown by the headings, and the 
effect of tliem is given in sections 27 and 28 of the 
Act 'Ihesc sections arc as follows— 

“27—(I) A transfer of a statutory mortgage 
may be made by a deed express(>d to be made by 
way of statutory transfer of moitgage, being in 
such one of tlie three forms (A ) anil (B ) and (C ) 
given in Part 11 of the Third Schedule to this Act 
as may be appropriate to the case, ^vlth such 
variations and additions, if any, as circumstances 
may require, and the provisions of tliis section 
shall apply thereto. 


“ (2) Tn whichever of those three forms the deed 
of tiansfer is made, it shall have effect as follows 
(namelv) — 

“ (/) There shall become vested in the person 
to whom the benefit of the mortgage is expressed 
to be transferred, who. with his executors, ad¬ 
ministrators, aii<l assigns, is hereafter in this 
seition designated the transferor, the right to 
ilimiand, sue for, lecover, anil give receipts for 
the moitgage money, or the unpaid part tlicreof, 
and the interest then due, if any, aiul thenceforth 
to become due thereon, and the benefit of all 
secmitK's for the same, and the benefit of and 
the light to sue on all covenants with the mort¬ 
gagee. and the right to exercise all powers of 
the mortgagf'c : 

“ (jj) All the estate and inlerest, subject to 
redemption, of the mortgagee lu-the mortgaged 
land sliall \'cst in the transferee, subject to 
redemption. 

“ (3) If llie deed of tiansfer is made m the form 
(IT), there sh.iU also be deemed to be included, and 
there shall by virtue of this Act be implied therein, 
a covenant with the transferee by the person 
expressed to join therein as covenantor to tlic 
effect following (namely) — 

“That the loveiuintor will, oii the next of the 
<lays by the moitgage dei'd fixed for p.iyment of 
interest, pay to the transferee the stated mortgage 
money, oi so rniu h thneof as thim remains unpaid, 
WMth inlen st thcieon, oi on tlie unpaid ]>art thereof, 
in the meantime, at the lato statisl m the mortgage 
ileed ; and will tliereaftci, as long as the mortgage 
money, or any ]>art thereol, rem.Lins uiqiaid, pay 
to the transferee interest on that sum, or the unpaid 
])ait IhenMif, at the same rate, on Hk' succissive 
days by the mortgage deed fixed for payment of 
interest. 

“ (4). If the deed of tiansfer is made in the form 
(C), it shall, by virtue of tins A< t, operate not only 
as a st.ilntory transfer of mortgage, but also as a 
statutory mortgage, and the provisions of this 
section shall lia\e effect in relation theu-to, accord¬ 
ingly ; blit it sh<iU not be liable to any increased 
stamp duty by reason only of its being designated 
a mortgage. 

“ 28 In a deed of statutory mortgage, or of 
statutory transfer of mortgage, where moic jiersons 
th<ui one aie expressed to convey as moitgagors, or 
to join as covenantors, the implied covenant on 
their j^art shall be deemed to be a joint and several 
(OvenanL by th'-m, and whcie then' aie rmtre 
inoilgagecs or more transferees tli.in one, the 
implied covenant with them sliaii be deemed to he 
a covenant with them jointly, niihss the amount 
seenr(“d is expressef^ to he senired to tliem in 
shales oi distinct sums, ni winch tatter I'aso the 
implied roven.int with f^iem shall he deemed to 
he a (ovenant with laih severally in respect of 
the sliare or <lislinrt sum secured to him 

I'hi* lliiee forms to wliuh rcferiuice i«, made are 
as follow’s — 

(A) 

Dm 1 ) OF SiAruioRY Thansfjr, Mokigagor not 
Joining. 

“ This Indenture made by way of statutory 
transfir of mortgage the day of 

between M of {etc ) of the one part and 1 of {etc.) 
of the other part supplemental to an indenture made 
by way of statutory mortgage dated the , day 
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of , , and made between {etc.) Witnesseth 

that in consideration of the sum of £ now paid to 
M.hvT hetnf* the ai^i^ref’ale amount of £ mortgage 
money and £ interest due tn respect of the said 
mortgage of which sum M. hereby acknowledges the 
receipt^M as mortgagee hereby conveys and transfers 
to T the benefit of the said mortgage. 

“ In witness, etc." 

(B.) 

Deed of Statutory Transfer, a Covenantor 
Joining. 

“ This Indenture made by way of statutory 
transfer of mortgage the day of , 

between A of {etc) of the first part, B. of [etc ) of 
the second part, and C. of {etc.) of the third part 
supplemental to an indenture made by way of statutory 
mortgage dated the day of , , and 

made between {e7e.) IVUnesseth that in consideration 
of the sum of £ now paid to A. by C. being the 
mortgage money due tn respect of the said mortgage 
no interest being now due and payable thereon of 
which sum A hereby acknowledges the receipt A. as 
mortgagee with the concurrence of B. who joins herein 
as covenantor hereby conveys and transfers to C. the 
benefit of the said mortgage. 

“ In witness, etc." 

(C.) 

Statutory Transfer and Statuiory Mortgage 
Combined. 

" This Indenture made by way of statutory 
transfer of mortgage and statutory mortgage the 
day of , , between A of {etc ) of the 

first part, D of {etc) of the second part, and C of 
{etc.) of the third part supplemental to an indenture 
made by way of statutory mortgage dated the 
day of , , and made between {etc.) Where¬ 

as the principal sum of £ only remains due in 
respect of the said mortgage as the mortgage money 
and no interest is now due and payable thereon 
And whereas B is seised tn fee simple of the land 
comprised in the said mortgage subject to that mortgage 
Now this Indenture witnesseth that in consideration 
of the sum of £ now paid to A by C. of which 

sum A. hereby acknowledges the receipt and B. hereby 
acknowledges the payment and receipt as aforesaid 
A . as mortgagee hereby conveys and transfers to C. the 
benefit of the said mortgage And this Indenture 
also witnesseth that for the same consideration A. as 
mortgagee and according to hts estate and by direction 
of B. hereby conveys and B.as beneficial owner hereby 
conveys and conforms to C. All that {etc.) To hold 
to and to the use of C. in fee simple for securing 
payment on the day of , , of the 

sum of £ as the mortgage money with interest 

thereon at the rate of {four) per,, centum per annum.. 

" In witness, etc.” 

Lastly,*’ when the question of reconveyance to 
the mortgagor arises, the (Wed should be in statutory 
form if the mortgage is a statutory one. By 
section 29 x£ the Act— 

" A reconveyance of a statutory mortgage may 
be made by a deed expressed to be made by way 
of statutory reconveyance of mortgage, being in 
the form given in Part III of the Third Schedule 
to tlxis Act, with such variations and additions, if 
any, as circumstances may require,” and the form 
is as follows— 

” This Indenture made by way of statutory 
reconveyance of mortgage- the day of 

, between C. of {etc.) of the one part and B. of 


(etc.) of the other part supplemental to an indenture 
made by way of statuiory transfer of mortgage dated 
the day of , , and made between {etc.) 

Witnesseth that in consideration of all principal money 
and interest due under that indenture having been paid 
of which principal and interest C. hereby Acknowledges 
the receipt C. as mortgagee hereby conveys to fi. all 
the lands and hereditaments now vested in C. under 
the said indenture To hold to and to the use of B. 
in fee simple discharged from all principal money 
and interest secured by and from all claims and 
demands under the said indenture. 

" In witness, etc." 

(Sec Mortgage.) 

STATUTORY RECEIPT. —This name generally 
occurs in the case where moneys intended to be 
secured by a mortgage to a building society have 
been fully paid. The society is enabled to indorse 
upon or annex to the mortgage a reconveyance to 
the same of the equity of redemption or a 

receipt under the seal of the society, countersigned 
by the secretary or the manager. The statutory 
receipt is in the following form— 

” The building society hereby 

acknoivledge to have received all moneys intended to 
be secured by the within (or above) written deed. 

” In witness whereof, the seal of the society 
hereto affixed this day 6f by order of 

the board of directors {or committee of 
management) in presence of 

Secretary {or Manager). 

This statutory receipt vacates the mortgage and 
vests the estate of and in the property therein 
comprised in the person for the time being entitled 
to the equity of redemption, without any reconvey¬ 
ance or rc-surrcndcr whatever (Building Societies 
Act, 1874, sect. 42). The receipt is exempt from 
stamp duty. (See Building Society.) 

STATUTORY REPORT.—Under the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, the directors of a com¬ 
pany limited by shares must, at least seven days 
before the date on which the statutory meeting (a.v.) 
IS appointed to be held, forward a report, called 
the statutory report, to every member of the 
company and to every other person entitled to 
receive it. For the requirements of the Act 
regarding this report see under heading Meetings. 

STAY OP PROCEEDINGS AFTER ^lANK- 
RUPTCY.—Just as bankruptcy operates to prevent 
the institution of proceedings against the debtor, so 
it has effect to enable proceedings already started 
to be stayed. Thus the court may at any lime after 
the presentation of a bankruptcy petition stay any 
action, execution, or other legal process against the 
property or person of the debtor ; and any court 
m which proceedings arc pending against a debtor 
may, on proof that a banl^uptcy petition has been 
presented by or against the debtor, either stay the 
proceedings or allow them to continue on such terms 
as it may think just The court may even restrain 
proceedings against the debtor or his estate, 
although no receiving order has been made ; but 
the general rule is that the court will not restrain 
proceedings to which the discharge of the debtor 
would be no defence. For instance, a claim in tort 
against a bankrupt for a fraudulent breach of 
trust would not be restrained, ^ut to persevere in 
such an action is practically useless, as execution 
IS not allowed until after the discharge, and there 
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is probably not much to be gained from a judg¬ 
ment even when it is recovered. A distress and a 
committal order for non-payment of rates will not 
be restrained. 

STEALING. —(See Larceny ) 

STE VKINE.— This IS to be found in most fats, 
partuularly in mutton fat, and is u^c•d in the nianu- 
factiue of the better cla'^s candles 

STEATITE.— A vanety of talc t'). It is a soft 
kind of mitj’nesium silicate, \Mth a soapy feel. It is 
yellowish white m colour, and is fouiul in many 
parts of the wcirld Large quantities are obtained 
from Cornwall It is used for polishing mirrors, 
fulling cloth, and as a lubricant. When powdered, 
It forms Fiench chalk, and is employed in the pre¬ 
paration of rouge [qv] and in the manufacture of 
porcelain It is also used by tailors for marking 
cloth Steatite is variously referied to as soapstone, 
Venice talc, and Hrian(,on chalk 

•STEEL.— A metal lonsisting of iron, with the 
addition of a small percentage of carbon. The 
high carbon c’ariely, conttuning from 1 to 2 pei 
cent of cat bon, becomes very hard and buttle 
when (jueiK lied in wat<T after hacmg been lieated 
red hot It is spe< lally a(la[>tcd for cutting tools. 
Tlie so-called mild steel (ontains a smallei per¬ 
centage of carbc)n, and is hence known as low- 
carljori sU-cl It is of gicat \aluc as a consti uc.tivc 
maiiuial. 

The manufacture of steel is a modern outcome of 
the iron iiidu''trv Steel is non haidened bv the 
addition of caiboii and generallv toughened by the 
help <>f mang.inesc*, clironmm, nickel, moUdxleninn. 
vanadium oi tungsten 'Ihcl.iUei met,ils arc* used 
in sin,ill (juantities but their im]‘)oi t.ince h.is ma<l(‘ 
their ores valualile Seune of them h.ive also oilier 
uses Manganese ou's come clmlly from the 
United States, the (lold Coast, ( .uicasin, and 
L’krama, chromiim oies troni Turke\’ and New 
CalcdoiiM niilcel ori’s fidin Canad.i, New Calc- 
doiu;i and Norway, <ind \aii<ulium ores trom I’eru 
and the I nited States 

Stcel-makmg is the monopc'ly of th(“ iron-jiro- 
(iin ing centres 'Ihe Cnitc'd St.ites used to lead 
with ,il>out -10 pci (.ent of the world's jiroduction, 
ilh (rdinany (2,S per leiit) second, and (de.it 
1'ii‘ain (12 ))er cent) lliiid The vear, however, 
gr. iil\- stimulated Hritisli ptodmtuui whicli is now 
sc-.)Dd to th.it of till' I’mtc'd St,ites Swedish 
sic 1 IS small m amount but h.as consulei.ible fame 
'^j’ lnisl^ steel has h.ad a high rcpulation fui several 
Cl III ui u s 

.STEEIi PENS, —TIicsc pen-nibs of sleei are made 
cntiiely by in.v hmery. Birmingham is the chief 
centre of the industry 

STEERAGE.— An ,tpartmt*nt in the fore part cjf 
a c’cssi') in which passengers of the pooici (lass 
tiavel, or those w-ho jiav the low’est lates 

STEM. —To stc'in a vessel is to load her, or to 
air.inge to load her with i o.al within a fixed time 
STENCILLING.- -This is an art which was well 
known to and practised by tlie Lgy|)tians and the 
Romans It consists in cutting out, from sheets 
of metal or other substance, spa< es, as of c^rnaments 
or lettering, then Ia\ing the metal sheet upon a 
flat surface and ])ainting or inking thiough, when 
the impression required is left upion the surface 
w’hich is to be ornamented or lettered The most 
elaborate work can be earned out by means of this 
art. and it has reached a high pitch of perfection 
in Italy. 

STENCILS. —(Sec Duplicating ) 


STENOGRAPHY. —(See Shorthand.) 

STERE. —The unit of volume m the metric 
system It is, in fact, the cubic metjc, and, 
compared with the English measure it is equal to- 
I 30802 cub yds , c)r 35 316 cub. ft. One cub. yd, 
IS equal to 0 7645 steres. The w’ord is derived 
from the Greek sienus, which means "cubic " (Seo 
Ml- i Rh' Svsi KM ) 

STERLING. — When gold and silver aie of the 
staiul.ard fineness, i r . when they .are of the nature 
and ihaiacter jiiesmbed by law', they arc said to 
be sterling metals. 

STERLING RONDS, —The bonds of ccitain 
foreign i oiintrics which have been issued in the 
United Kingdom and are payable m English 
currency, and not in that of tne < ouiUry upon the 
seciiiities of w'hich the\’ are issued. 

STET. — A Latin word, signifyin " let it stand.” 
When entiles which have been m.ade in a book 
are nili'd out by mistake, the enoi is very fic- 
quentlv corrccti'd by writing the word " stet ” 
opposite to them, a chtferentcoloured ink being often 
used for this purj)Ose. to indu ate that the entries 
as thev originally stood are to be taken as conect. 

STEVEDORESN —The j)Cisons who arc employed 
in loading or unloading the i.argcH's of sluj>s. 

STEWARD. —This word is used in two senses. 
In the first place it is applied to the agent of a 
landow'nei, t e . the person who n-ally m.inagi'S the 
estate in every particular. In the (>thei lase the 
word means the person who has diaige of the 
j'lovision dcp.aitment of a shi)) 

ST. HELENA.- J''or hisloinal leasons, this 
isl.iiid is better known tluin any oilier of tlie 
Mihl.uy strips of land whuh aie to In* louiid in the 
\anoiis oie.ins l.ir lemoved from the mainland 
It is situ.ited in the South Atkinln (kian. in 
15® 55' south l.ititude and S'' 42' west Imigitude. 

1 he n< .111 ])oint of He Afm ,in i oast is 1,141) miles 
dist.inl, whilst South Amcina is 1,800 miles ofl 
I'l-om 1673 to 1834- exiept between 1815 and 
1821- It was hild undei a chaiter l>y the East 
fmli.L Company . but sime 1834 it h.is l>cen in the 
li.ands of the ihitish Go\I'l nnn nl. <ind ils .idminis- 
Ir.ilion is 111 the li.uuls rif a Governoi W'tlh the aid 
of .in e.\ei ill i\ e i.oiini il 

J he are.i of St 1 lelt'na is foi I y se\'en squai e miles, 
and the jiojuilation is about 3,630 

Ihe isl.ind o< cuj)ie(l for a long jx-riod a veiy 
im|)oit,int position as a [ilace o] (,ili foi \<‘ssels 
going out to and n tinning tiom llie ICist . but 
its (ommenial chaiai.lcr w,as ptailn.illy tinned by 
the opening of the Suez C.in.il, and it is not iniu h 
\isiled now-a-days extejit bv sailing vessels It 
lias, how'cver, been recognised as an advantageous 
co.iling-station for the J'.nlish n.ivy 

Ihe ( ultivation (»f®!l.i\ is incre.iMrig, Inil the lace 
industry winch was recently (st.il.hshcd* has li.id 
to i)e .ibnndoned (Itlvi indiistiies aieiishmg and 
.igiu nllure 

Jamestoh'u is the (apilal, with a population of 
about 2,000 • 

Mails arc despatched legularly (^nt-c a month, and 
the time of transit from London is betwi'cn sixteen 
ami secentcen days The distance of Jamestown 
from London is about 4,480 miles 

The jiosition of St Helena is indicated on the 
map of Africa, 

STIFFENING ORDER. —This is the name given 
to the j>ermission granted by the Custom House 
authorities for a ship to take m ballast or heavy 
cargo, previous to her being finally loaded,. 
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STILTON.— The best of all English cheeses. It 
improves when kept, and is rarely put on the 
market until at least two years after manufacture. 
It takes its name from Stilton in Huntingdonshire, 
but It IS now made in otli(;r j)arts of the country 
•also 

STINKWOOI).—This name is given to the wood 
of two species of trees growing in the Gape, on 
account of its offensive smell One variety is strong 
and durable, and somewhat resembles walnut wood 
in appearance. It is used for making gun-stocks. 
The other variety is more liable to warp. It is a 
compaO wood of a grecmsli colour. 

STIPEND,—A jiayment for servK.cs regularly 
rendered ; a salary. The word is derived from the 
Latin sUpendium, which is a compound of slips, 

“ a coin," and pendo, " I pay " 

STIPENIHAIty MAGISTRATE.— A paid justice. 
A court of summary jurisdiction {qv.)is generally 
presided over by two or more justices of tlie peace, 
who may or may not have received a legal education, 
and who are really governed in their decisions by 
the clerk of the court. In towns which have a 
population of over 25,000, a stijumdiary magistrate 
IS now frequently ajqiointed, and he has all the 
powers conferred upon two justices. No suth 
officer IS appointed except upon a petition presented 
by the borough to the King through tne Home 
Secretary, and it is in the hands of this Cabinet 
Minister that the nomination really lies, with the 
exception of the Stijiendiary of Salford, who is 
appointed by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The salary to be paid to a stipendiary 
IS fixed by the borough, subject to the ap})roval of 
the Home Secretary. Any barrister of not less 
than seven years' standing is eligible for the position. 
As soon as the Apjiointment is made the stipendiary 
becomes, ex officio, a justice ol the i)eace fur the 
borough m which he has to exercise his dutie.s 
In London the magistrates who corrfbi)ond to the 
sti])cndiancs of the provinces are called metro¬ 
politan magistrates, but their appointment is 
earned out m exactly the same manner, t e , they 
are lujininated bv the Home Sccrelary. 

STOCK. -Although the word "stock " is applied to 
the national debt of a country, and also to anaccum- 
ulation oi goods m a warehouse or other similar place, 
it IS most generally used in connection with the 
capital of a joint stock comi)any. it is the money 
contributed by the membeis for the conduct of the 
business. A member may bold so much stoik or 
so many shares in the company. Hut there is a 
difference between .shares and stock when a tiansfer 
IS considered. Stock may be held and transferred 
in any fractional amounts, whereas shares arc for 
fixed amounts. Thus, a '■person may hold 
;^235 6s. Id. of stock if the capital is dealt with 
in that way ; but if thg capital is divided into 
shares of, say £5 each, fully paid, the nonunal 
monetary value of the shares held by a poison must 
be divisible exactly by 5 Stock, by its nature, is 
fully paid up, but upon shares there is often a 
liability outstanding 

There are dilTcrent vanetios of stock, as guaran¬ 
teed, preference, ordinary, deferred, and other 
kinds, which entitle the holders to special rights 
in the matter of dividends, ami also in a division 
of the assets upon a winding up of the company. 

In comiianies where fable A applies (see sect 11 
under Articles of Association) the regulations 
are— . 


Conversion of Shares into Stock. 

"31. The directors may, with the sanction of 
the company previously given in general meeting, 
convert any paid-up shares into stock, and may 
with the like sanction reconvert any stock into 
paid up shares of any denomination. 

" 32 The holders of stock may transfer the 
same, or any part thereof, in the same manner, and 
subject to the same regulations as, and subject to 
which, the shares from which the stock arose might 
previously to conversion have been transferred, or 
as near thereto as circumstances admit ; but the 
directors may from time to time fix the minimum 
amount of stock transferable, and restiict or forbid 
the transfer of fractions of that minimum, but the 
minimum shall not exceed the nominal amount of 
the shares from which the stock arose. 

" 33. The holders of stock shall, according to 
the amount of the .stock held by them, have the 
same rights, privileges, and advantages as regards 
dividends, voting at meetings of the company, and 
other matters as if they held the shares from which 
the stock aro.se, but no such privilege or advantage 
(except paiticipation in the dividends and profits 
of the company) shall be conferred by any such 
aliquot part of stock as would not, if existing in 
shares, have conferied that privilege or advantage. 

" 34. Such of the regulations of the company 
(other than those relating to shaie wai rants) as aie 
apyilicablc to paid-uj) shares shall apply to sto< k, 
and the words ‘ shaic ' and ' shareholder ' therein 
shall include ‘ stock ' and ‘ stockholder.’ " (See 
Companies, Shape Capital.) 

A company which is limited by shares may 
modify the conditions of its inemoiandum of ^ssoi la- 
tion and convert its paid-up shaics into stock 
The elfcet of the conversion of shares into stock 
IS thus stated in sect 43 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908— 

" Where a company having a shaic capital has 
converted any of its shares into stock, and given 
notice of the conversion to the regisliar of com¬ 
panies, all the provisions of this Act which are 
applicable to shares only shall cease as to so much 
of the .share capital as is converted into stock ; 
and the register of members of the cotnjiany, ami 
the list of members to be forwarded to the registrar, 
shall show vhe amount of stock held by each member 
instead of the amount of shares and the parjaculais 
relating to shares hereinbefore required by this 
Act ” 

STOCKBROKER.—A person whose business it 
IS to deal in stocks and shares. Under the rules of 
the Stock Exchange the public arc excluded from 
that budding, and it is only through the medium 
of a inidcllcman that business can be transacted 
between a stock-jobber {qv) and the public The 
stockbroker occupies the position of middleman. 
Full details as to charges, duties, etc., are given 
under separate headings A stockbroker, a member 
of the Exchange, is to be carefully distinguished 
from an outside broker {q v ) Also, there is a 
difference between a stockbroker and a stock¬ 
jobber The stock-jobber or dealer has no relations 
with the public except in one or two exceptional 
instances In business relations the broker and 
the jobber are at arms' lengths, and m the respective 
positions of buyer and seller. It follows that 
partnerships between brokers or firms and jobbers 
cannot exist—in fact, they are forbitlden. 
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STOCKBROKERS’ CHARGES.—Although m the 
case of one or two provincial Stock Exchanges 
there has been for several years an official scale of 
tntmmum charges, in the case of the London Stock 
Exchange it was not until February, 1912, that 
the Comnuttee fixed a scale of commissions. 'Ihe 
oUlciP.l scale IS now as follows— 


Ofticiai Scale'of Minimum Commissions. 


Sccunticb of or Guaranteed by tlic\ 
lintish or Indian (iovornmeiit 
lia\ing a currency of not nioie 
than Iwelve Years, in bargains 
of not less than £20,000 Stock. - 
Foreign Government Bonds Price 

20 or under. 

Foreign Pailway and other Bonds 
to i^earer Price 20 or under . / 
Consols .ind Annuities .... 
War Loan and oilier war crea-1 
tions of the British Government t 
Other British Government Secun- ’ 

ties. 

Indian (jovornment, Metropolitan 
Consolidated and London 
rounty Consolidated Stocks . 
Foicign (rovernment Bonds Price j" 

over 20 .1 

Foreign Kailway Jind other Bonds I 
to Bearer Price over 20 . .1 

CoUmicd Government Securities J 
County, Corporation and Pro- 
viiKial Securities (fintish, Iii-i 
dian, Colonial, or Foreign) . . 
Bank of Fngland and Bank of 
Iieland Stock .... 
Registered Stocks {including | 

British Railway Stocks . . i 


on Stock. 

A ’• 

i .. 

I .. .. 

i .. .. 

J ,, Money 

i .. 


Shares, Registered or Bearer, other than Shares 
of S50 or SlOO Denomination dealt in in the 


American Market 

Rnie 1 0 or 

under 


. At discretion 

/ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d 

s 

d. 

0 

1 

0 to 

0 

2 

0 

. 0 

Oi per share 

0 

2 

0 to 

0 

3 

6 

. 0 

0} 

0 

3 

6 to 

0 

5 

0 

. 0 

1 

„ 0 

5 

0 to 

0 

15 

0 

. 0 

11 

*'0 

15 

0 to 

1 

10 

0 

. 0 

3 

„ 1 

10 

0 to 

2 

0 

0 

. 0 

4* 

, 2 

0 

0 to 

3 

0 

0 

. 0 

6 

3 

0 

0 to 

4 

0 

0 

. 0 

n 

.. 4 

0 

0 to 

5 

0 

0 

. 0 

9 

.. 

0 

0 to 

7 

10 

0 

. 1 

0 


10 

0 to 

10 

0 

0 

. I 

3 

M 10 

0 

0 to 

15 

0 

0 

. 1 

6 

15 

0 

0 to 

20 

0 

0 

. 2 

0 

M 20 

0 

0 to 

25 

0 

0 

2 

6 

25 

0 

0 . 




• i 

% on Monday 


Small Bargains. —No lower commission than 
10s. to be charged except m the case of transactions 
amounting to less than ;^20 in value on which a 
commission of not less than 5s. must be charged 
The 10s minimum refers to bargains of over £‘20 
up to /^lOO, but *for those exceeding ,^100 the 
minimum is 20s. 


For continuing or carrying over bargains, brokers 
make a charge. Sometimes this is included in the 
carry-over rate which the broker charges his client 
—sometimes he charges half tlio ordinary rates of 
commission each tune the bargain is continued, 
each account. Brokers do not charge for lodging 
ajiplications for new loans or shaies on behalf of 
clients, for in sui-li i^cscs it is customary for them 
to receive fiom the company or issuing house a 
commission—usually J but sometimes J j)er cent — 
in respect of all aiiplications bearing tlidr stamp 
on which stock or shares have been allotted. 

STOCKItltOKEIlS* LOANS.— When a client has 
instructed a stockbroker to make certain purchases 
of stocks or shaics for him, unless there has been 
a long course of dealing or the broker has the 
fullest confidence in the financial stability of his 
client, the latter will deposit sci^yntios with the 
broker to cover the advances which the stock- 
biokcr will have to make m order to cany out the 
purchases authorised. Owing to the immense 
number of transactions which a stockbroker in 
good practice will have to conduct, he will be 
comjicllcd on many occasions to borrow money 
from a banker, and if he docs so he in turn deposits 
the securities of liis clients as a cover for his loans. 
This he IS entitled to do , but there will sometimes 
arise difficult que.stions between the parties wlien 
the stockbroker is unable to redeem the seciinties 
and repay to the banker the loans which he has 
contracted. Of course, in reality, the interest 
which the broker has in the securities deposited by 
his client is limited to the amount which he has 
advanced to the pui chase of stock, or sliarcs. on 
the instructions of the client. Now the banker 
may or may not know that the securities deposited 
With him by the broker arc the properly of another 
person. This question has been litigated over and 
over again in the courts, and the result of the 
decisions may be summed up as follows— 

(1) If the banker has definite knowledge when 
he lakes certain securities from a broker that the 
broker is dealing with them beyond his authoiity 
—that is, that they are being handed to the banker 
to cover a greater sum than the amount lent by 
the broker to the client—the chent will be entitled 
to redeem them from the banker, even if they have 
been transferred into tlie banker's name, on paying 
the amount due by lum to the broker. 

(2) If the banker has no reason to suppose that 
the securities aie not the broker's own property, 
the client will not be entitled to redeem them 
except by payment of the full amount of *the 
indebtedness of the broker to the banker. 

When negotiable securities are pledged with a 
banker by a broker, there is no obligation imposed 
upon the banker to inquire as to whether they are 
the property of the broker or not. y there is 
anything to arouse suspicion the banker would be 
put upon inquiry, but, apart from that, any “ person 
taking a negotiable instrument in good faith and 
for value obtains a title valid against all the world.” 
Generally speaking, a thing is said to be done in 
good faith when it is done honestly, whether it is 
done negligently or not. 

When a banker has notice that a broker has 
power to pledge a client's securities only up to a 
liimted extent, the banker’s advance to the broker 
upon any such securities should not, of course, 
exceed tliat limit. The banker ought, for his own 
sake, to procure a letter or a memorandum from 
the broker's client agreeing to the broker’s 
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charging the securities? to the extent of the client's 
indebtedness to the broker 

STOCKHItOKKNG TRANSACTIONS.— Instead of 
going direct to a stockbroker to negotiate the 
pun base or sale of stocks or shares, a person may 
request his f*ankcT to do the business for him, and 
111 j>oint of fa* t a great deal of work of this kind is 
lanied out by bankers for their customers It is 
always advisable that when a request like this is 
made the instructions shouhl be in writing, giving 
full details, so that there may be no misundcr- 
stamling afteiwar*ls Thus, if it is a case of a 
sale, the rcqiK'st should be signed by the person in 
whdse name the stoi ks or shares are registered, and 
if the registialion is in the names of several persons, 
the signatures of all of them should be appended, 
dhen the securities to be dealt with should be 
aeiuiat*‘Iy described, a note made of the amount 
to be sold or bought, and the price at whi* h the 
sale or purchase is to be effected. A common 
form inserted is an order to sell at “ not less than 
I — ])er lent " or per share; or it may be to sell 
“ at best price." If it is a case of purchase, it should 
be particularly noted whether the amount to be 
invested is a fixed sum of money, say, ^1,000, or 
whcThci the order is to pun base /1,000 worth of 
stock which may obviously be an investment of 
more or less than /1.000 in money. 

The banker must be just as careful as his customer 
in transmitting instructions to the sto< kbrokor, 
otherwise difficulties may anse. With regard to 
the monetary transaction, the banker will make 
what arrangements he likes, either being paid on 
a separate account by his customer, or obtaining 
an authority to charge the customer's general 
accciunt for the sum involved. In piactice tlie 
latter plan is generally considered a<lvisable 
An order to buy or to sell is not subject to stamp 
duty ; if an or*ler to buy indudcs an authority to 
charge the purchase jmcc to the custotner's account 
it IS said not to require a stamp, but a'> such an 
order practitally acts as a chec|uc some bankers 
considiT that it should bear a twopenny stamp 
STOCK CKKTIFICATK TO ItK.AUKR.— Hus is 
a certifKate which entitles the bearer to the stock 
mentioned therein, an<l which is transfeiable by 
simjile delivery of the certificate The duty 
payable is noticed under Share Warrani {qv) 
By the Stamj) A< t, 1891, sect 109— 

“ (1) Whole the holder of a sto*.k certificate to 
bearer has been entered on the register of the local 
authority as the owner the share of stock 
des<rif>ed lu the (.citifuatc, the certifiiate shall be 
forthwith cancelled so as to be incaj>ablc of being 
rc-issued to any pel son 

“ (2) Every jierson by whom a stock certificate 
to bearer is issued without siting duly stamped 
shall incur a fine of fifty pouiuls ’’ 

By soctuiu 5 of the Fniancc Act, 1899, the duty 
on stock coitificatcs to beaier shall extend to any 
instrument to bearer issued by or on behalf of any 
company or body of persons in the United Kingdom 
and having a like effect as a stock certificate to 
bearer. 

Stock certificates to bearer for various Govern¬ 
ment and corporation stocks transferable at the 
Bank of England can be obtained from the Bank. 
The stockholder must either attend at the Bank in 
person to tiansfer the stock and receive the certifi¬ 
cates, or grant a power of attorney to some person, 
or firm, for this purpose. 

By section 7 of the Trustee Act, 1893 (1), a trustee. 


unless authonsed by the terms of his trust, shall 
not apply for or hold any certificate to bearer 
issued under the authority of any of the following 
Acts— 

(a) The India Stock Certificate Act, 1863; 
(b) The National Debt Act. 1870; (c) Tlie Local 
Loans Act. 1875 ; The Colonial Stock Act. 1877. 
(See Marketable Skcuritv ) 

A facsimile of a stock certificate is given as an 
inset. .1 

STOCK EXCHANGE: HISTORY, CONSTITU¬ 
TION, ETC. —In view of the great importance of 
the London Stock Exchange, it is siirpnsing how 
little back its history goes—indeed, it is surprising 
how little history it appears to have. Every Stock 
Exchange owes its origin to the creation of paper 
mtcrest-bcanng securities which can change hands, 
and It is with the development of joint stock enter¬ 
prise that the Stock Exchange has grown. The 
first big joint .stock undertaking in this country was 
the New River Company, which was carried out in 
the reign of James I It was not, however, until the 
year 1694, when the Bank of England was formed, 
that any considerable development of joint stock 
enterpuse was shown. Bank of England stock was 
issued to the value of ;^1.200,000. whuh sum was 
lent to the Government in exchange for certain 
privileges. Four years later, a public company was 
formed to take o\’c'r the monopoly of the old East 
India Comj)any. and the scenes that attended the 
opening of the subscription lists are historical. 
These lists were opened at Merceis' Hall in Cheap- 
side, and as .soon as the doors were Hung wide, an 
enormous crowd of individuals pushed their way in 
with their mon<;> in tlieir hands, much in the same 
way as a crowd nowadays enters the gallery or pit 
doors of a theatre m the early days of a great 
popular success, Ikdorc nightfall, /600,0(H) liad been 
subscribed Demand soon creates supply, and theie 
was no lack of negotiable securities into vvliu h the 
pulilic could place its surplus money, in fact, 
during this period was laid the foundation of our 
National Debt, for in 1695 national loans were 
raised at 8 per cent, to *lcfiay the cost of the war 
with Trance These wcie by no means the first 
b'jrrowings on behalf of the English Ciown, but 
they differed from former loans, inasmuch as they 
were thrown ojien to public subsciqition instead of 
being raised from the goldsmiths or trading guilds 

In the year 1719, m the reign of George 1, the 
public, took an even greater intciest in jomt sloi k 
comiianies In this memorable year was ffoaied the 
South Sea Company, the oiigmal object of which 
was the conversion of the National Debt, which at 
that time amounted to something like ^^31,000,000 
The idea w'as that in exchange for vaiious trading 
monopolies to bo confene*! u])on it, the South Sea 
Company should take over the whole of the existing 
Government Debt, which at that time paid 5 per 
cent interest, and should, in addition, pay the 
Government the sum of _^7,000,000 sterling. This 
proved to be a very bad bargain both for the South 
Sea Company .ind tor the public Holders of Govern¬ 
ment debt were readily induced to exchange their 
5 per cent, security for stock in the South Sea Com¬ 
pany, which claimed that it would easily earn 10 per 
cent without reference to untold possibilities arising 
out of its trading monopolies. In a few months the 
£100 shares in the South Sea Company were chang¬ 
ing hands at £1,000 each, and, a stock gambling 
mama set in. Hundreds of similar companies were 
formed, some of them with the most preposterous 
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[Form of stock cf.rtificate,] 


<OUNTl-.KF()II,. 


(Transferable only in nuil- 
tiples of £■■ ■ . ) 

No. 1. £ 

The Co., Ltd. 

Ordinaiy .‘■'tock 

(£ 100 , 000 ) 

Name 

Address 


Kl'CI IIT 

No. 1. 

Receipt for Certificate 
when sent by post. 


To lx; signed and 
returned to the Secre¬ 
tary of The 

Co., Ltd., 


Cj-.KTIUCATK. 


I 


.Amount of Stijck 

Date of Scaling 

Date of dispatch if sent Viy 
post . 


Received a Stock 
Certificate. 

No. 1 for £ 

Ordinary Stock in the 
above Company. 

(Sipialure o) Slockholdt r I 
or Broker.) 


(This Stork may Ix' tiansferred only 
! in multiples of £ ) 

No. I. ■■ £ 

Ibo Co., Limited, 

Incorporated with Limited Liability 
under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 
1917. 

Ordinary Stock 

(£ 100 , 000 ) 

This is to certify that 
of is the registered proprietor 

of £ Onliiiary Stock of the 

above-named Company, subject to the 
Memorandum and ^tlcles of Associa¬ 
tion. 

Given under the Common Seal of 

the Company this .day 

of 19. 

Directors. 


Date received 


19 . 


Secretary. 

Note.—N o transfer of any part of the 
Stock comprised in this Certificate will 
be registered, or a new Certificate issued, 
until this Certificate is surrendered to the 
Company for cancellation. 
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schemes imaginable, and people tumbled over one 
another to take shares in them, and, as soon as 
these were all allotted, competed one with another 
to purch.isc shares at inflated prices. There is no 
need here to deal \Mth the collapse of the South Sea 
Bubble llus was Englantl’s first finaiuial panic, 
and,^although the Government stepped m an<l did 
what it coukl, thousands of people were it rclnevabl\’ 
'■uinod . but by this time a regular business had 
sprung uj^in connection with transaitions in stocks, 
and the stfxkbroker had IxHuine an institution 
Obviously such numerous dealings in stocks ga\e 
cmployniont to a large number of intermediaries 
HcfiMC the S(jiUh Sea boom, a teilain luiinber of 
individuals were in the habit of atten«ling at the 
Koyal Icxchange to deal in the few million ])Ouiids 
of National Debt that could be 1 1 ansfei i(xl. but bv 
the year 1700 they Iia<l deserted this butlcling and 
freijiientcd the vanoiis cotfcc-houses in Coinlull aiul 
he numerous alleys and lanes roumi about that 
thoroughfaie MvAhvr fa( tor that contiibuted 
largely to the creation of the piofi'ssion f)f stotk- 
bioker or stock jobber was that a large number of 
foreigners, and partn ularly the Dutch, held stock 
in the least India, the Soutii Sea, an<l other similar 
com|)aiU(‘s Persons rcsnlent abioail wmild naturally 
re<juire agents lo buy and sell for them, as would 
persons living in the provinces Although the South 
Sea coiiap.so caused widespread ruin, the public 
soon legaiiied < onfidence, which was increased by 
the regulai payments of interest on the National 
Debt. an<l the gentlemen wlio thronged the colfec- 
lioiises already referred to found plenty of business 
to <lo It IS easy to sec how in (.ourse of time the 
interests of the habUu£s of those colfec-honses would 
conflict with those of the proprietors of the latter 
The dealers in stock would naturally desire to 
c.x< lude weak or insolvent individuals, and hangers- 
on who would only intcrfcu: with the smooth 
running of business, whilst the < offec-house pio- 
prietors would desire lo admit all individuals who 
had the wherewithal to pay for the accommodation. 
SooiuT or later, therefore, the need wcnild obviously 
atisc for .some in.stitution more exclusive than a 
public coffee-house could possibly be. One of the 
“st know'n of these coffee-houses was known as 
>ew Jonathan's,” to which an admission fee of 
(id was chaiged. and in the year 1773 the 
friMjucntcis of this coffee-house resolved that it 
should Im‘ known as the ” Stock Exchange ” The 
luxessity for a larger and more exdusive inshtutioa 
made if.se!l felt to such a degree, however, that a 
numbt'r of breakers combined together to f)uichase 
a site at Cai)el Court, close to the Bank of England. 
They subscribed a cajMtal of ;f20.000, <hvided into 
shares of ^50 each, and erected the fust portion 
of the Stock Exchange building, which was 
opened in 1802. Already m the later days at 
« ” New Jonathan’s,” a geneial committee had been 
formed which managed affairs, looked after the 
lupiidation of th(3 accounts of defaulting mcmbois, 
and served generally as a court of appeal m con¬ 
nection with tiansactions in stocks The first 
committee of the Stock Exchange was composed 
of thirty individuals, consisting of the nine j)ro- 
moters of the scheme and twenty-one other share- 
liolders Members were elected by ballot, and the 
subscription to the Stock Exchange was ten guineas ; 
on the o|>cning of the St(x:k Exchange on the date 
named there were 500 members 
During the years that divide the opening of the 
Stock Exchange from the present day, there have 


been several booms or speculations, each of which 
brought considerable increase in the number of 
members. Prominent amongst these w'as the great 
railway boom, and in 1845 tlie official list of the 
Slock Exchange quoted some 280 diffcient lailway 
shares In 1850 the membeiship had increased to 
over 900, ami by 1912 it had giown to ovei 8,000. 
Jhe oiiginal building was pulled down, and betw'een 
1850 and 1880 mmh of the existing building was 
constructed, although extensions have from time to 
lime been found necessary 

I’nlike most vither counliies in which the Bourse 
oi Stock lixt hange IS a semi-public institution, more 
or le^s umlei Government oi numnipal control, the 
l^ondon Slock Exchange is wholly a private in.stitu¬ 
tion. governed by a committee elected by its own 
inembcis ihe ruling of this committee is absolute 
as icgaids meinbeis, and it dcanles all cjuestiuns of 
m.m.igt'iiuiit and pioccduie 'Ihe committee con¬ 
sists of tliii t\ membci s, wlio liold otlice for one yc-ar, 
exfHiing oil 25th .Maich, wIumi all retne, but are 
eligible for rr-GcMion 'ihe Stock Exchange is 
owned by a company, on the shares of vvlinh 
excellent dividends arc jiaid I’ivery new member 
must hold at least on«‘ share m the comj)anv cjwmng 
the building. No member of tlie Stm k lCx( hange is 
eligible for elei tion to the committee unless he has 
been a member for at least live yeais Ihe com¬ 
mittee Inis most e.xtensivc j)oweis, including the 
right to expel or suspend any member who violates 
any of its i iiles oi ic gul.itions, fails to comply with 
Its decisions, oi IS in its opinion guilty of dishoiiom- 
<ible or disgiaceful ccjiiduc t It has povvei also to 
notify to the- public the expulsion or suspension of 
any member, or the fact that he lias become a 
defaulter 

On tlio fust Monday of every March tlie com¬ 
mittee re-elec.ts members and admits new members 
for one \cmi, commenemg on the 25th of that 
month Each applicant for re-election or admission 
has to sign a cleclaration stating whether he jho- 
poses to ac.t as a broker, dealer, or clerk Candidates 
for admission must obtain the nomination of a 
member willing to retiie in Iheir favoui, or of a 
formc?r rncmbcM, or c)f the legal representatives of 
a deceased member, unless such candidates have 
com|)leted four years' sei vn c as clciks in the Stock 
l-^xchange or Settling Room, in wducli case they 
may make application lo be placed on what is 
known a.s the ” Wailing List ” of candidates for 
election without nomination, and as soon as they 
fall within the number fixed by tlic committee tjiey 
may be cici ted 

In view of tlie fact that llie number of foreigners 
on tile Stock Exchange is exceedingly large, it is 
nucleating to note that, according to the lules, a 
candidate who has been a foreign subject i.s 
inc-ligible f(*r membership until he lias il>cen rc'si- 
dent in this country foi .on yeais and has been 
a naturalised i^ritish subject for at least five years 
I’cisoiis of {.erman, Xiistiian. Hungarian, Hulganan 
or'luikisli biith arc* not c ligilih* lo be me iiiliers 
Ev’civ member is prohibited fiom being engaged as 
piincqial or employee in any business other than 
that of the Slock Exdiange, and this prohibition 
extends also to Ins wife A candid.ite for admission 
must be lecommcnded by three membeis who have 
themselves been members for not less than four 
years and engage themselves to jiay /500 to the 
creditors of the candidate, should the latter be 
declared a defaulter within four years of the dale 
of his admission. If, however, the candidate has 
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served as a clerk in the Stock Exchange or Settling 
Room for four years, the number of recommending 
members is reduced to two, and their guarantee is 
for /300 instead of /500. Such recommending 
meml>ers are known as “ sureties," and these 
gentlemen have to answer the following questions— 

(1) Has the applicant ever been a bankrupt, or 
has he ever compounded with his creditors ? and, 
if so, within what time and what amount of dividend 
has licen paid ? 

(2) Would you take his cheque for ;{3,000 in the 
ordinary way of business ? 

(3) Do you consider he may be safely dealt with 
in securities for the account ? 

and such further questions as may be deemed 
necessary. 

Members are not permitted to go to law with one 
another m connection with claims ansing out of 
Stock Exchange transactions, unless they have first 
obtained the committee's sanction, and should this 
rule be infringed, the committee has ])ower to 
intervene and to deal with the offending members 
as it tliinks fit. It may here be mentioned that 
members of the Stock Exchange, like those of the 
mc<hcal and legal professions, are absolutely pro¬ 
hibited from advertising and from issuing circulars 
to anv individuals other than their own clients 
STOCK EXCHANGE AKBUEVIATIONS.-The 
abbreviations used in connection with Stock Ex¬ 
change operations, except as regards the names of 
securities, are surprisingly few. The principal are— 
Cum-div. {or c.d.) = (um-dividend. 

Ex-div. {or x.d ) — ex-dividcnd. 

I .r. a= cum rights. 

x.r. = ex rights 

S.S. =* special settlement. 


appointed a special settling day for all bargains 
in such security. New loans and shares are 
constantly being issued, and except in the case 
of actual cash transactions, bargains in such new 
securities, from the date of their issue until such 
time as the necessary Stock Exchange formalities 
have been complied with, are entered into fer the 
special settlement When this is once over, dealings 
m the security take place in the ordinary manner, 
the bargains being settled on the ordinai y settling 
days. 

If the number of abbreviations in ordinary use in 
Stock Exchange transactions is small, the same 
cannot be said of the abbreviated names by which 
Stock Exchange securities in which dealings are 
frequent are known. In many of these the wit so 
characteristic of Stock Exchange men finds full 
expression It can readily be imagined that at a 
Stock Exchange where many thousands of securities 
are dealt in, and where it is often necessary to shout 
out the name of the particular security one wi.shes 
to buy or sell, much lime would be lost if the full 
title of each security had to be given. The same 
applies to telegrams, 'fhe broker who wished 
to obtain from a jobber the current price of the 
ordinary stock of one of the most popular Argen¬ 
tine railways would find it a mouthful to have 
to enquire the price of " Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Railway Ordinary Stock " Instead of 
doing this, he simply asks the price of “ Bags," 
which the jobber understands perfectly to mdn ate 
the stock we have named. It will be noticed that 
this easy abbreviation consists of the first four 
initial letters of the title of the railway. The 
following is a list of the commonest abbreviated 
Stock Exchange names of securities— 


The first four abbreviations are placed against 
quotations, and their meaning is as follows— 

Cum-dividend denotes that the purchaser at the 
quotation against which the letters "cd." arc 
affixed 13 entitled to receive the dividend or interest 
which has just been declared or is payable, even 
though payment has actually been made or will be 
made to a prior holder. 

Hx-dividend denotes the direct contrary, the 
purchaser of a security at a price against which this 
indication appears not being entitled to the dividend 
or interest, even though it may be paid to him by 
the company. In this event it is claimed fiom him 
on behalf of the purchaser. In such a case it would 
be ,sai<l that the seller sold cx-div. and the buyer 
purchased cum-div. It is customary on a given 
date, after a dividend or coupon has been paid, to 
ciuotc It ex-div,, and this indication remains against 
tW quotation for a shoit period until no one can 
reasonably be in doubt as to whether or not it 
includes the dividend last paid. 

Cum-nghts and ex-rig.'its (sometimes expressed 
" cum new " and " ex new ") shows that the quota¬ 
tions against which the.se indications appear mclude, 
or do not include, as the case may be, certain rights 
that may have attached to the shares or stock to 
acquire additional shares or stork at more favour¬ 
able terms than the market price, this being a 
frequent form of giving a bonus to shareholders. 

Special settlement is often put against the name 
or quotation of a Stock Exchange security, and 
indicates that purchases or sales in that particular 
security will not be settled on the usual Stock 
Exchange account day, but must stand over 
until ■ the Stock Exchange Committee has 


Americans 

or 

Yankees. 

Anglos. 

Anglo A. 

Atch. 

Bags. 

Bays 

Berthas, 

or 

Brighton A. 

Berwicks. 

Bex. 

British. 

Brums. 

Calcys. 

Canadas, 

or 

Canpacs. 

Chartered. 

Chats. 

Chat. Pref. 

Coras. 

Districts. 


Generic name for bonds and 
stocks of U S. Railroads and 
industiial concerns dealt in on 
the London Stock Exchange. 
Anglo - American Tcicgiaph 
Company ordinary sh.iros 
Anglo - American Telegraph 
Company deferred shares 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
F6 Railroad common stock 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway ordinary. 

Hudson’s Bay Company shares. 
London, Brighton am* South 
Coast Railway deferred 
ordinary stock. 

North-Eastern Railway Consols. 
Bechuanaland Exploration 
Company shares 
North British Railway ordinary. 
London and Noitli-Western 
Railway ordinary stock. 
Caledonian Railway ordinary. 
Canadian Pacific Railway shares. 


British South Africa Company 
shares. 

London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway ordinary. 

London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway preferred. 

Caledonian iRailway deferred. 

Metropolitan District Railway 
ordinary. 
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Doras, 

or 

Dover A 
Dovers. 

Easterns. 
Funds, The. 


Generals. 

Gips 

Goldfields. 

Goschens. 

Haddocks. 

Johnnies. 

Kaffirs. 

Kangaroos. 

Khakis. 

Leeds 

Little Chathams. 
or Little Chats. 


Mails. 

Middies. 

Milks 

Mist.s. 

Noras, 

or 

York A. 
Oceans. 

Penns. 

Potts. 

Rosies. 

'>ras, or 
tl. A. 
Sheffs. 

Slops 
Slubb( "s. 
Soos. 

Soups. 

Souths. 

Terrors. 

Trunks 

Wabbons. 

Wags. 

Westerns. 

Yorks. 


South • Eastern Railway 
deferred ordinary. 

South • Eastern Railway 
ordinary. 

Great Eastern Railway ordinary. 

A comprehensive name for the 
various securities forming the 
National Debt and India 
Loans. 

London General Omnibus 
Company. 

Great India Peninsular Railway. 

Consolidated Goldhelds of South 
Africa. 

2\ per cent. Consols. 

Groat North of Scotland 
Railway ordinary. 

Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company shares. 

South .-\fruan Mining Land and 
Investment Companies shares. 

Shaies in West .Australian 
Mining and Land Companies. 

The South Afnc.in War Loan. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway or<linary. 

Arbitration " ordinary " stock 
of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway. 

Mexican Railway ordinary. 

Midland Railway ordinary. 

Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad common. 

Mexican R..ilway fust pre¬ 
ference. 

(ireat Northern Railway de¬ 
ferred. 

Oceana Consolidated Company 
shares. 

Pennsylvania Railrohd common. 

North Staffordshire Railway 
ordinary. 

Buenos Ayres and Ko.sario 
Railway ordinary. 

Manchester and Sheffield Rail¬ 
way deferred. 

Manchester and Sheffield Rail¬ 
way ordinary. 

Allsoj)p’s Brewery ordinary. 

Bradford Dyers. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault 
Ste. Mane Railroad. 

Southern Pacific. Railroad 
common. 

London and South-Western 
Railway ordinary. 

Northern Territories Goldfields 
of Australia. 

Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada stock. 

Wabash Railroad debentures. 

West Australian Goldfields 

Great Western Railway ordi¬ 
nary. 

Great Northern Railway ordi¬ 


nary. 

STOCK EXCHANGE ACCOUNT.— (See Account, 
Stock Exchange.) 

STOCK EXCHANGE CLERKS. —Clerks over 16 
years of age are admitted to the Stock Exchange 


with the permission of the committee. A member 
must apply for this permission for the admission 
of an authorised, unauthorised, or settling room 
clerk, and must satisfy the committee that the 
clerk IS of proper age. that he has obtained a satis- 
factorv reference from the clerk’s last employer, 
and that he has a salisfactc^ry knowledge of the 
clerk's previous career. If the clerk has been a 
foieign subject, he must on his first admission 
submit to the committee his certificate of naturalisa¬ 
tion If a commissioned officer in the regular 
armv or n.avy he must submit to the committee a 
copv of the J.ondon Gazette m which his resignation 
is notified If the clerk has been in j>artnership out 
of the Stock Kxcliango, he must submit to the com¬ 
mittee a copv of the / ondon Gazette, in which the 
di'^'^olutinn of his paitnership is notified 

The maximum number of clc-rks pcinnssible, but 
not nccessanlv allowed, is for an intlividual mem¬ 
ber. three, one autlionsed, two settling room 
I'or a firm, live of which l\\(^ m.iv be authorised 
cleiks 

Members may^ be cinjdoyed as un.iulhorised 
clerks in excels of the numbers .ibove allowed, and 
nuiTilK'is mav V)C cmj)lo\ts| <is tUitlionse<l clerks 
m excess of the numbers above allowed, with a 
limit of one for an individual member oi two for a 
film A member employed as cleilc, whether 
authorised or unauthorised, must not make a 
bargain in his own name, nor after the teimmalioa 
of his clerkship, if the same aiiscs from the default 
of his employer, until he has obtained the permission 
of the (f)inmittec 

A member applying for the admission of a clerk 
must satisfy' the* commiUee that tlie clerk is of the 
lequisito age- an authorised clerk imisl he 21, 
an unauthorised or settling room cleik 16—and 
he must satisfy the committee that he would in all 
other respects be eligible for admission as a member 
He must also be piepared to show that lu* has 
obtained a s.itisfactory reference from the clerk's 
la^t c'lnploy'er, and that he has a sulhcient knowledge 
of the clerk's jirevious career No member may, 
without tlie special permission of the committee, 
t.ike into or continue in his employment any person 
of German, .Austrian, Hungarian, Jhilganan or 
Turkish birth, or any former member who has 
been expelled, or who has applied for re-election 
and has been rejecteil A member may apj)lv for 
the admission of a defaulter as his ci<‘rk, either 
aiithorisccl or iinaiithonsc'd, or to the sedthng room, 
i)ut chaks so allowed are not adrnissilile as members. • 

.A notice of such application must be posted in 
the Stock Exchange for at least twenty one days, 
and the committee shall tlien at a meeting specially 
summoned, and consisting of not less tlian twc-lvc 
membeis, take the a])})hcalion into consideration 
111)011 the report of the sub-committee 

A resolution allowing such application must be 
earned bv a majority of thiee-fom ths of those 
present and must be confirmed by a majority 
present at a subsequent meeting specially suininonecl. 

When application is made for the admission as 
a deik of a person who has previously been engaged 
in business out of the Stock Exchange, the name 
and address of such person, together with the name 
of the member applying for his admission, must 
be posted in the Stock Exchange eight days prior 
to the application being considered by the 
commiltce 

A clerk will not be authorised to transact business 
until he has been admitted to the House or the 
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settling room for two yf'ari,, with a minimum service 
in the House of one year 

A member, tlie Iiahihty of whose sureties is 
unexpireil, imist obtain their consent in writing 
before applying for the .idini'^sioii of an authorised 
clerk. 

A list of autlioru.ed detk'v, distinguishing those 
who -ire aNo rneml)<‘i->, and the names of their 
cmp1ov(‘i^, must ))e posted in the Stork JCx( liange 
I'hi' authorised clerk of a <le<iler oi jobber must 
not transact business in any securities other than 
those in which his mujiloyer deals 

A member authorising a clerk to transact business 
shall not be hei<l answerable f<»r monev borrowed 
by the ch-rk, witiiout secuntv, unless he shall have 
given sjiecud anthoritv for that juirpose 

A cleik must not entei the ffoiiMMirthe settling 
room, nor must <in authorised clerk do a baigaiii, 
until his employep h.is received from the hecrel.iry 
notici' of his admisMon or anthoiis.ition 

STOCK EXCIIANOE HOLIDAYS.— The Stock 
Exchange is (Iccscd on the following da^s, in .iddi- 
tion to Sundays, Christmas J.^ay, .uid Good loiday : 
January 1st, ICasler Monday, .May 1st, Wliit Monday, 
jlrst Monday in August, November 1st, JdccenibiT 
26th, unless .s]ic( lally ordered other\vi',c by the Com¬ 
mittee for General Purposes When January 1st, 
May 1st, November 1st, or Hei ember 26lh falls on a 
Sunday, the House ” is t losed on the dav following. 

STOCK KXClIANOi: OFMCIVL LIST. Ihe 
T.ondoii Stock K\change issues every afternoon an 
olticia! price list At the s.imc tune it issues an 
" unollici.d ” list, I c . a list showing tlie prn cs at 
which 1 r.insactions h.ive taken place in stoi ks 
which <lo not enjoy an oiticial quotation do 
secuH’ the latter, various form.ii.tu's and regulations 
laid <lown by the Stoik Exihange, to jirotect 
investors, have to be complied with {See Quota¬ 
tion ON Eonoon SiocK Exchange) 

When one com|)ares the e.irlier lists witli the 
present Stock Icvihange Oflicial last of sixtcin 
pages , 111(1 the iinoKicial list of eight j)ages, one geds 
some idea (jf the growth of investment business 
during the last centuiy, as well as of tlie ever¬ 
growing imjioitaiKc ot Imaiice 

In each ol the different sections of the Stock 
ICxchange are displ.ivetl marking boards, on wdiich, 
thionghoiit the day, are shown in jH'iuil the pnees 
at which variniis bargains have l»e(“n com hided 

STOCK EXCHANGE RULES AND UEOULA- 

TIONS.—i 'eople who li.iNC de,dings on the Slo< k 
Exchange are bound by rules and regulations of 
this institution, dhesi' rules and regulations aie 
here set out in full d'he publisliers are indebted 
to tlie Committee of the Lonch^n Stock lAxcluinge 
tor their kindness and courtesy in allowing the 
rules and regulations to be rejiroduced 

CoiDiuittco. I—On the 20th d.ay of Maich in 
<‘veiy year/'or if that day should be a Sunday or 
Bank ilohday, then on llunfollowing business (J<iy, 
a ballot by the Members shall bo held fot the 
appointment of a Committee of Thuty Membeis 
who shall be called the “ Committi e foi Cieiieial 
Purjioses," and shall hold uHui' lor Twelve months 
from the 25th of March next following the date of 
their election, but shall be re-eligible Notice of 
such ballot shall be publicly exhibited in The 
Stock Exchange during Eouitecn da>s jirevioiis to 
the same being held, and a fui thcr notuc containing 
the naiiK's of the persons on the existing Committee 
willing to serve again and of all now candidates, 
their proposers and seconders, shall be publicly 


exhibited in like manner during Three business 
day.s previously to such ballot being held The 
Members on the said Committee retiring shall 
remain m offiic until the 25th of the same month of 
March in whuJi their successors shall have been 
elected, and in ca.se no election sh.ill be made at 
any such ballot as aforesaid, the Mcmber*> retiring 
shall remain in office until the 25th day of MUn h 
in the following year, or until a valid election .shall 
havc‘ taken plaeo under Clause 92 {Deed of Seltle- 
ment) Eour business days' notice previous to any 
b.illot of intention to propose any jieisoii not 
alro.ady on the Committee and eligible for re-election 
must be given to the Sc-rretary of the Committee* 
in wTiting .signed bv two Membeis, and the ballot 
shall be by priritecl lists cont.nning the names ol 
the jieisoiis wTlling to serve again and of all jiersons 
so jirojxiscd, distinguishing the lornu-r from the 
latter In case no valid election be made on the 
day licreinbefore ap|>ointe<l for that object, the 
Committee may forthwith, or at any lime tlieic- 
after, prior to the next ordinary yearly ballot, cause 
a ballot to be held for such cleition, on a day to 
be tixcd by the Committee for that jnirpose, and 
in all ic'.spe(ts, as lastly hcreiiibeh^rc jirovidcd , 
and the Committe<> to be aiipointed bv sm h ballot 
shall lemain in oHire unlit the 25lh day ot Maidi 
then next following Icvery ballot for the eleidion 
of the Committee for Genei-il Piiijioscs, oi for 
siijiplving vacaiKus in the Conimitlie, shall be 
held at 'Die Stock ICxcliangi', and, ex( ejT as spe (lally 
jMovided by these pieserils, shall be coiidiu teil in 
accordance with thi- existing pixu tier and usage in 
retiTciue to such elections In case ol dispute as 
to what sill li jira-'tice and usage has ]>ecTi in any 
jiaiIh'ular, the Committee shall fiom time to time 
cleteimine the same bv Resolution-— Deed of 
Settlement, se» t xii, d 90 

2 — (1) No person shall Ik; elected to the said 
Committee for Genual Puiposes who shall not for 
the spate of Five years immeiliatelv preceding the 
dav of elei turn have been a Mtunbor, and c\eiv 
prison cm ceasing to be a Member sh.iil ipso facto 
vac.itc his seat on tlie Committee — Deed of 
Settlement, sect xii, <1 91. 

(2) Evciy Membei is enlitieil to vote although 
lie mav not have j>aid his subscnption. 

3— (I) Any oicasional vaiaiuy in lh(“ said Com¬ 
mittee for Geiieial I’uiposts shall be filled uj) 1>\ a 
ballot ol M<-ml)ers to lie held foi the pm pose on 
,i dav to be fixed l)v the C"mmittce for Gemiai 
Piirjxises, and of which St'vcn days’ jirevious- Totice 
shall be given by the same being publicly exhibited 
in Tile Stock Exdiange Similar notne of nomina¬ 
tion shall be given as piovidod bv Clause 90 The 
sui viving or contimiing Members on tlie Committee, 
notwithstanding any cai'ancy in their iiiimbtT, mac' 
act itiilil the same shall be filled up— Detd of 
Settlement, sed xii, cl 92. 

(2) Any person elected to suppiv an occasional 
v.acatuy m the said Committee shall hold office for 
the lesidiie ot the \ear in which he shall be elected, 
and shall then retire with the other Members of 
th(‘ said Committee-— Deed of Settlement, sect xii, 
cl. 93. 

4 —(1) The said Committee for General Purposes 
shall meet at .such times ns they may from lime 
to time ajipoint, and sliall determine their owm 
(juoi um (the same to be not less than Seven Membei s 
actuallv present), and mode of jiroceduic— Deed 
of Settlement, sect xii, cl. 98 ‘‘ 

(2) Until otherwise determined, the quorum of 
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the said Committee shall be Seven Members per¬ 
sonally present.— Deed of SfttUmnit, sect, xii, 
cl. 99 

5 —The said Committee for GemTal Purposes 
shall r<-t 4 ulate the transaction of business on 7'he 
Stock nxchange, and mav make lules and iej>ula- 
tions not inconsistent with tli«‘ proviMons of tliesc 
presc^nts respecting the mode ol conducting the 
ballot for the elec tion of the Committc'e and respect¬ 
ing the ^admission (which include-^ lo-election), 
expulsion or suspension of ^^elnl>ers .ind then 
clerks, and the inode ami comhtions in and subject 
to which the business on The Slock Kxchange shall 
be transacteil, and the condiut t)l the J>(T'.on^ 
transacting the same, and generallv for the gt^od 
order ,iml government of tlie Membets of tlu“ Sto( k 
Ivxchange, .ind ina\ from time to lime amend, alter 
or repeal smli Kuh's ,ind Kegul.ilioiT', or an\ of 
tliem, and imiy make an\ new, amended or addi¬ 
tional rules and regulations f<ti the jinipose^ 
aforesaid --Deed of Scdlomeni, sect \ii, cl 95 

d--(l) .-\t their tirst oidinai\' Meelirig allci the 
Annual iLlcction. the Committee shall clei t liom 
amongst themselves a Cli.uiman ami l)epul\- 
Chaii man, wiio shall lespee li\ eh' liold ollu e: till the 
25t]i ol Mao h next ensuing In ease e'ltluM a))poiiit- 
ment shall bee oine xacant, it sh.ill be Idled up as 
soon alteiwaids as jKissibic Whe-n the- Chau man 
and 1 )eput\-Chairn in .iie absent, the Me-eting 
sh.Ul .ijipoint a Ch.iirman 

(2) In all eases wlien on a division the x'otes 
aie eijual. tlie Cliairman slial) have a setond or 
easting vote 

7- At the fust Meeting ol the Ceimmittee, one 
of llu'Meinbeis of I'lie Stock h'xc h.uige- sh.ill be 
< hoseui ScHic'tary, who slnill hold his oliic e during 
their pleasure 

8— Ihiee- Ol more Membeis shall be appointed 
by the Committee to ae.t as Se.i iitiiieers ,it elet tions, 
who shall lejioit ihe^ re-siilt of the ballot to tho 
Committee and to The Slock Exeliange 

9 —(1) A Meeting of tlic' Committee shall be held 
every Monday .it a Quarter-oast One* o’clock, 
c-ommem ing on the first Moiul.iy altei cadi annual 
elcM.tlC)!! 

(2) A Spec ial Meding of tlie Committee may be 
■'lied at any time by tlie Chairman or Deputy 
C' urm.vn. or, in thou absem'e or in case ctf tlu ir 
rc'ius.il. by any three Membeis of tho Committee. 
One hour’s ncjtice at least ot such Mecdoig sliall be 
jiostc'ci in 'ihe Stock Kxchange 

10* -(I) A Rc'solulion of the Commitlee shall 
not 1h' \,i1icI or juit in foic'e until coiitiiinc-d. unless 
it relate to the shutting of the House, the admission 
of MetnlxTs, or Clcn ks, thore-admission of Ddanlleis, 
the authoiisalion to carry on Arbi^iage business, 
the fixing ot ordinary settling rlays oi the gianling 
or n-fusing of sjiccial settlements and oificjal 
quotations 

(2) If a Resolution be not oonfirmc^d. and another 
l^csolulion be substituted, the substituted Resolu¬ 
tion shall also recpiirc confirmation at a subsequent 
Mc'eting 

(3) In cases which do not admit of clelay, two- 
thirds ot the Committee present must concur in 
favour of the immediate confirmation of the Resolu¬ 
tion, and the uigem.y of the case must be stated 
on the Minutes. 

11 --In all cases brought under the consideration 
of the Committee, their decision, when confirmed, 
is final and shaii be carried out forthwith by 
every Member concerned. 


12— Notice sh<Ul be given m writing of any 
proposal to alter or add to the Rules, and a copy 
of such piopiisal sliall be sent to c'avh Member of 
the Committee 

13 — All communications to the Committee shall 
be made in \mting, ami no anonymous lettei shall 
lie ai l<‘(l upon 

M -Minibers ami then ClciKs shall attiuid the 
taunmiltce when usiuiied, and shall give* such 
inluinuition .is mav be in then possession rcdative 
to an\ maltci umhi investigation 

15 -The Committee mav exjiel aiiv ot iheii own 
Membeis tiom the Committee who mav be guilty 
ot impiopei conduct Tlu' Jh-solutioii foi expulsion 
must be (allied b\' 4I ni.ijoiit\ ol t\\<>-lhird.s in a 
C(>mmitte<‘ sj)e(ialh sumnuau'd lor the pm pose, 
.iiid (onsjstnig ol not l< ss than J'wclve Members, 
and must be (onliinud b\ a maioiity of the Com¬ 
mittee-. .it .i subsecpic-iit ^’lell^g bpccl.illy 
sumiuom <i 

lb ( 1 ) Tlie Ccinmitti'e mav expel or suspend 
aiu Mcmbei who ma\ violate <iny ol the Rules or 
Regulations 

( 2 ) rUe Committee may expil 01 suspend .uiy 
Membei who mav tail l(j lompl)' with an\’ ol the 
Coiiimilte e’s dc isioiis 

( 3 ) riie Committee mav exjiel or susp<'ml any 
Menilx'i who mav Ik- guilty "( dislu>muiiable or 
disgi.i- I'iul ( otidm t 

17 —The Committee mav (eiisuie 01 suspend 
an\ Membei of i'lie Slock I'xili.ingc- who in his 
( on rim t or bnsim-ss mav ai t in a mainiei ilel 11 mental 
to the lull 1 ( sis ol 1 lie- Slot k Ivxi h.iiige 01 unb< < oin- 
ing the I haiac tei ot a Member <>1 who mav < omlm t 
himseh in <in imi)iop(i or thsorderlv maiinei, or 
wdfullv’ obslimt the- business ol the J louse 

18 —A R( solution foi expuKittii <>i siis|nnsion 
must Ik- <ani<-d by a majoiity oi tin ee-loui I hs of 
a Committee jmsent at a Meeting sjKriallv siim- 
monerl <iml cmisisting of not less lliau I vvelve 
Membeis, ami must be coiitiiimd bv .i majoiity 
of a Committee jmsc-nt at a subseijmiit Meeting 
speci.illv summom-d 

P-) — j jj,. Coinmittee for General Pm pose s fin 1 he 
time being mav, in then absolute diseietion, ami 
111 sill'll mannei as thev mav think lit, notity or 
e ause- to be notified to the pul>li< , that .in\' Me-mbe-r 
has been CXpellerl, (>r ll.Vs lietome a 1 tehiullel , eil 
h.ls bee n siis[>e tided, 01 has r ease'd to be a Member, 
and tlie n.irm- of sue h MemtK-r No a< tion 01 othei 
piocceeling sliall umler <uiv e ne uiiistances be 
mam(<unai)le bv Ihe jx-ison lelei ieil to in sue li 
mhilKadon against <inv |)e-ison piiblisliin^ ea 
cireiilaling the- same, ami tins Rule shall o|»-i.ite 
as leave to anv pei son to |>uli!isli ami eiuukitc 
sucli nolitie alien, .iml be plea'hible a<<oii!niglv 

20 —Tile C'>mmiitee may rlisjieiisi witli the siiu.t 

cnfoicemeiit ol any of the iCiles 01 IR-giilations 
umler the hdlowing conditions— • 

(1} A Resolution f-ir tins puij'oso must be 
carinil by a majciiity of iliiee>|e»uitIts ol a 
Committee piesent at a Meeting spec idly sum¬ 
moned and e.onsisting of not h ss than Twelve 
Memliei s 

(11) Kxco])t in the case of tile- matten's e-xempte-d 
from confirmation by tlic- first clause of Kul«-' 10 , 
tlie Resolution must be confirmed by a majonty 
of a Committee j^resent at a subsequent Meeting 
speiiallv summoned 

]u‘>(>loctious, Admissions and Re^admissions. 

21 —{ 1 } The (-onimittee shall, on the lirst 
Monday in March in every year proceed to re-elect 
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such Members and admit such Candidates, as they 
shall think proper as Members of The Stock 
Exchange Every such re flection or admission 
shall be for the term of One \ear onlv, commencing 
on the 2Dth March then instant or last preceding 
the re-election or admission of any such person. 

(2) Such (lower of re-electing Members and 
admitting Candidates is hereby declared to be a 
purely discretionary power, e\<‘rcisablc (and it 
shall be esenised) by the Committee in a perfectly 
untoiitrollable manner for the beneht of The Stock 
Exchange as a body (including both Proprietors and 
Members), and the decision of the Committee m any 
case or number of cases shall not be liable to l»e 
disput('d or challenged by any individual affected 
thereby The ('omniittee shall be under no 
otiligation to give to any applicant for le-electioii 
or admissuin any notice of the grounds or reasons 
upon or for which the Committee aie (iroposing to 
act in his case, and the Committee shall not ilis- 
close or state to any person whose ainilicatiou they 
have rejected or to any Court or Tribunal the 
grounds or reasons of or for such rejection. The 
decision of the Committee upon any applic.ition 
for rc-elcction or admission shall not be liable to be 
brought into question before or controlksl bv an<l 
shall not be controlled by any Court or Tribunal 

(3) A Candidate for admission as a Member of 
The Stock Exchange who has been a foreign subject 
shall be ineligible for admission until he has been 
resident within the British Dominions for Ten 
years and has been naturalised within such Domin¬ 
ions for a period of Five years next jireccding the 
date of his application 

(4) A person of German, Austrian, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian or Turkish birth shall be deemed in¬ 
eligible to be a member of The Stock Exchange, and 
accordingly shall not in the case of a Candidate be 
admitted or m the case of a Member or former 
Member be re-elected as a Member Nevertheless 
in any case of an application for re-election by any 
Member or former Member (being a person o( such 
birth as aforesaid) if the Committee on consideration 
of the circumstances affecting the individual 
applicant shall m their uncontrolled and uncon¬ 
trollable discretion think pro])er so to do they may 
rc-elcct such Member or former Member to be a 
Member of the Stock Exchange, m which case such 
person shall be deemed eligible to be such a Member 

(v'^) A Member re-elected, admitted or re-admittcd 
shall become liable for the amount of Subscription 
and Fees fixed by the Trustees and Managers 

22 —Every Member or Applicant for Rc-clection, 
Admission or Kc-admission shall detlaro whether 
he jirojioses to act as a J^roker. DeaU'r or Clerk, or 
that he is not cngageil in active business, .ind no 
Member shall alter his status from J3iaker to 
Dealer or from Dealer to Jiroker without hist 
giving oneenonth’s notice to the Committee, which 
notice shall forthwith be {/osted in Ihi^ House. 

23—(1) A Member desirous of being le-elecled 
shall in each year address to the Secrcla: y a letter, 
of the approved E'orm 

(2) Each Member of a partnership is required 
to sign a sepal ate letter. 

24 —(1) A Member who is not desirous of being 
re-elected in any year shall notifv to the Secretary 
his intention not to apply for Ke-ek‘ction. Notwith¬ 
standing this Notice he may apply at any time 
during the current Stock Exchange year, provided 
he has not exercised his right of nomination or 
become ineligible under Rules 30 or 31. 


(2) A Member in his sureties availing himself of 
this Rule shall be required to obtain the written 
consent of his sureties to an extension of their 
liability equivalent to the unexpired period. 

25— (1) A former Member who has discontinued 
his subscription for One year under Rule 24, and 
who has not exercised his right of nomination or 
become ineligible under Rules 30 or 31 may ipply 
for Re-election, with two recommenders without 
security, such recommenders being qqalihed as 
laid down m the first clause of Rule 34 

(2) A Notice of such application shall be posted 
in The Stock Exchange for at least Eight days 
before its submission to the Committee. 

(3) A former Member availing himself of this 
Ruk' w’hiic in his sureties shall be required to obtain 
the wiilten consent of his sureties to an extension 
of their liability equivalent to the unexpired 
period. 

26— (1) A Candidate for admission, except 

Candidates under Rule 28, shall be required to 
obtain the nomination of a Member willing to 
let ire in his favour, or of a former Member, or of 
the Dgal jxtsonal representatives of a dc^ceased 
Member The nomination shall be on one of the 
forms approved, which shall only be issued on 
receipt of a written application signed by the 
mumnator and containing the full name of the 
nominee. t 

(2) A Candidate nominated by an existing 
Member shall not be balloted for until the resigna¬ 
tion of the nominating Member has been accepted 
by the Committee. 

(3) Nominations by other than existing Members 
must be executed and lodged with the Secietary 
witlun Twelve months of the death or resignation 
of the Member, or in the event of his discontinuing 
his subscription, within the current Slock Exchange 
year. If not so exercised, the right of nomination 
shall lapse. 

(4) A nominee must be eligible under these Rules, 
and. if a Clerk applying for Admission mth Two 
sureties, must have completed the service required 
by clause 2 of Rule 32 before the cxjnry of the 
right of nomination 

(5) if a nominee be rejected, a further nomination 
may be Io<lged within the prcscribe<l period. 

(6) In the case of a deceased Member, the probate 
of tlic will or letters of administration must be 
exhibited t^ the Secretary before the issue of the 
nomination foiin 

27 —(1) The light of nomination shall be j)<rsonal 
and non-transferable 

(2) The right of nomination shall not be exercised 
by a Ik'faulttT, bv a jicrson who is expelled, or who 
ceases to be a Member under Rules 29 or 161 or m 
consequence of his failing to acquire or hold the 
share or shares required by Rules 39 or 42, or by 
any person ceasing to be a Member whilst under 
suspension. 

(3) The right of nomination shall not be exercised 
bv a Member who is, after the 24th March, 1911, 
re-elected with two Recommenders under Rule 25, 
or re-admittcd under Rules 40 or 49, within Four 
years of his re-election or re-admission, but, in the 
event of the decease of such Member prior to such 
time, his legal personal representatives may exercise 
the right of nomination 

(4) A Member admitted without nomination 
shall not exercise the right of nomination until 
after the term of the liability of his sureties shall 
have expired by effluxion of time, but. in the event 
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of the decease of such Member pnor to such time, 
his legal personal representatives may exercise the 
right of nomination 

(5) A Defaulter shall not be required to obtain 
a nomination before rc-admission. 

28.—(1) The Coniniittee shall, at a Special Meet¬ 
ing held in December of every year, fix the number 
of admissions fqr the year (ommtncing the 25th 
March following, to bo optn to Candidates with 
Two re«ommendeis witliout nomination. The 
Resolution fixing the number of Candidates to be 
so admittetl shall iK>t be \alul or put in force until 
confirmed 

(2) Cleik having complctcil Four years’ 
servK e in The Sto« Ic K.xi hange or the Settling Room 
in accoidance with il.iuse 2 of Rule ^12. mav Ap]>lv 
to be plated on the waiting list of Candidates for 
election without nomination 

(3) The names of Cleiks so applving shall be 
placed upon the waiting list in tlie order of applua- 
tion, and the list shall be j'osted in I'he btot k 
Exchange in J)(<(mb<r of lath year. 

(f) Those within the number fi.xt'd bv the 
Committet' ma\' be b.illoUsl for on or 
after the fust Monday in Man h for the ensuing 
Stock J-Xchangt“ star, piovided that then ajqdica- 
tioii foims duh sij^ned and tomjilete in all ies[)ccts 
be lodgetl with the Seticfaiy at least F-ight days 
before the ballot 

(5} A Carulidate, within the numbci fixed by the 
Committee, who lads to lodge ,l «-()inj)lete a])])liration 
form within One month from the date <>f his having 
the right to do so, shall be pLiced at the l‘ottc>m 
of the w'aiting list, anrl the next in oidei of jnionty 
shall be entitled to lodge an apiiluatmn form 

(6) A C.indidale, w’hose name has been so placed 
at the bottom of the waiting list, shall be altogether 
remoced irom that list if he fad to apply for 
Membership when he next has the tight to do so. 

(7) The Ccmimittce may at any time remo\e any 
name from the wailing list. 

(8) Tlic name (-{ a Clerk who ceases to have ad¬ 
mission to the Ibnise or tin* Settling Room for a 
period of Sin consecutive months, shall be removed 
Irom the waiting list 

(9) .\ Candidate, wdiosc name has been removed 
■om the waiting list, and who desires to be re- 

. [stated, must make a special appluatiun to the 
Committee 

29 — A Candidate IS ineligible, if he be engaged 
as Principal or Employic* in anv business otlicr 
lhan*^lhat of The Stock Exchange, or if his w'lfo 
be eng.iged in business, or if he be a member of 
or subscjibor to or be a Sharcdiolder or Debenture 
holder in anv’^ uthc^r institution where dealings in 
Stocks ur Shares arc earned on , anci if, subse¬ 
quently to hi.s admission, he shall become subject 
to any one of these objections he sliall ('(*Ase to be 
a Member, upon Resolution of the Committee to 
that effect. 

30- -A Candidate is ineligible, who has been 
a bankrupt, or agaiii'^t whom a Receiving Order in 
Bankruptcy has been made, or who has been prcwcd 
to be insolvent, or who has compounded witli lus 
creditors, unless lie shall liave paid 2()s m the 
and obtained a full discharge. 

31 —A Candidate is ineligible, who has more than 
once been a bankrupt or insolvent, or compounded 
with his creditors. 

32—(1) A Candidate for admission must be 
recommended by Three Members of not less than 
Four years’ standing, who have fulfilled all their 


engagements and are not indemnified. Each 
recommender niust engage to pay Five hundred 
pounds to the creditors of the Candidate, in cas« 
the latter shall be declared a Defaulter within Four 
years from the date of his admission. 

(2} If the Candidate has served as a Clerk in the 
House or the Settling Room for Four years, with a 
minunum service in the House of Three years, 
previously to tlu* lodging of his complete application 
form, Two recommcn<lerH only shall be required, 
who must each enter into an engagement as aliove 
mentioned but for Thice hundred pounils A 
Clerk, who picviously to his employment in The 
Stock Ex( hange shall have been engaged as Piinei- 
pal in anv business, shall only be eligible for admis¬ 
sion as a .MemlxT with Thiee sureties for E'lvc 
hundred jiomuls <‘aeh 

(3) A Notice of each ajiplication with the names 
of the recoinmendc!s, sh.ill be posted in The Stock 
Exchange at least Eight days before the Candidate 
can be balloted for 

33 -- A Membci leconimending a Candidate must 
be of not less than Four Years' standing, must have 
fulfilled .ill Ins engagements, and must state in 
wilting tliat he is not and does not expect to be 
indemnified He is ro<}uirecl to have such petsonal 
knowletlge of Ins t'andulate. ami of Ins past and 
piesent cncumstances. as shall satisfy the Com¬ 
mittee as to Ins eligibility. 

34— (1} A Candid.ate may be recommendoi! by 
a fnm, but not by Two Members of the same firm, 
nor by a Member who is an Authorised or Unauthor¬ 
ised Clerk, nor l)v a Member whose Authoiised 
Clcik the Can<lidatc may bo, nor by a Member 
whose sureties arc still liable. 

(2) A Member shall not be surety for more than 
Two new Members at the same time, unless he take 
up an unexpire<l suretyship, when the limit shall 
be Thi ec 

(3) If a Member enter into partnership with or 
become Autliorised Clerk to one of his sureties, or 
if any one of his sureties cease to be a Member 
during his liability, ho shall find a new surety for 
such portion of the time as shall remain unexpired ; 
and until sm h substitute is provided, the Committee 
will prohibit his entrance to The Slock Ivxchangc. 

35— A Membci, intending to object to the rc- 
elcction of a Member, the admission of a Candidate 
or the rc-admission of a Defaulter, shall communi¬ 
cate tlv grounds of his objection to the Committee 
by letter jircviously to the re-election or ballot. 

36 —The Chairman shall require every Candidate 
to acknowledge his signature to tlie form of applica¬ 
tion, shall ask caih of the rccommcnders of a 
Candulate the following questions— 

(i) Has the ajiplicant ever b-^en a bankrupt, 
or has he ever ^.omiKiundcd with his creditois? 
and if so, within wliat time and wh^t amount of 
dividend has been paid ? 

(ii) Would voM take his cheque for Three 
thousand pounds m the ordinary way of busine.ss ? 

(ill) JH) you consider he may be safely dealt 
with in securities for the Account ? 
and shall jiut such further questions as may be 
deemed necessary. 

37.—The election of new Members shall be by 
balU't and must be carried by a majority of three- 
foijiths in a Committee of not less than Twelve 
Members. 

38 —If an applicant for re-election, admission 
or rc-admission be rejected, he shall not be balloted 
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for again before the 25th of March then next 
ensuing. 

39 —( 1 ) A Member on his election shall, before 
exercising any of the pnvilegc-s of Membership, 
become a prdprietor in The Stock E.xchange, by 
afAjuiring Uiu* share m the rase of a ^^embe^ 
admitted with two suieties. oi Three shares m the 
case of a Member admitted with Three sureties. 
Should a Member who requires a share qualification 
fail to obtain the same within Six months, his 
ele< tion shall he cancelled 

(2) 'Ihc Seiietary shall not issue his a<!mission 
notii e to a new ^^emhe^ until it lias been 
rcpoited to him by the Secretary to the Trustees 
and Maiiagt rs that the new Member has been duly 
registered as a proj>netor ot the required numl>er 
of shares 

(3) The Secretary shall not issue a re-election 
notice to a Mein tier re-elected under Rules 24 or 25 
who on his admission rc<|uire(l a share qualification, 
until It has been reported to him by the Secretary 
to the 'i'rustees anti Managers that the Member is 
tluly registered as a I’roprietor of the re^pured 
number of shares Sliould a Member who rccpiires 
a share (jualiticatiou fad to obtain tlic s,i.mf witlnn 
Six months, his re-election shall be cancelled 

(4) A Member who shall transfer thr share or 
shares constituting his qualifuation shall foilhwith 
cease to exi-n isc anv ol t he privileges of M('inl>ershi[>, 
and shall cease to he a Meml)<*r, ujion Resolution 
of the Committee to (hat ettecl 

40 ' (1) A notice of every Defaidtor, applying for 
re-admission, shall, at the discretion ol tin* Com¬ 
mittee, V.)o j)ost(Ml witliout i- I’ommendeis in The 
Stock J'ixchango, at least Twenty-one da\s, and 
the Committi'e shall tlien lake the appln ation into 
consideration, upon the repoit ot a Siib-Commiltee, 
a|)pointc<l according to Ruli.‘ 43 

(2) After a Defaulter has been ro-admittcd by 
liallot, he shall be placeil in the first or second 
clas.s as laid clown in Rule 44 and posted accordingly. 

(3) A Defaulter may be re-admitted without the 
above notice in any case where upon the report of 
the Sub-Coinmittce it is proved that all liabilities 
have been bona pde di.schargc“d in full In such 
case his name shall be posted as having paid 20s. 
m the 

41 —Defaulters declareii witlim Four years of 
their admission as Mcmlx'rs, and Defaulters who 
have been rejected upon Two ballots can only be 
re-admittod by a majority of threc-foiuIhs in a 
Compiittec .specially summoned, and consisting of 
not less tlian Twelve Members 

42.—(I) A Defaulter, who .shall have been 
originally admitted a Member alter the 23id 
November, 1904, and who shaP have parted with 
his share cjuahhcation, shall on i e-admis.sion, 
before agai'h exercising any of the privileges of 
Membershiji, become a prdpiietor of One share in 
The Stock Exchange Should a Defaulter who 
recjuircs a share qualification fad to obtain the 
same within Six months, his rc-admission shall 
be cancelled 

(2) The Secretary shiill not issue his re-admission 
notice to such a Defaulter until it has been repoitcd 
to him bv the Secretary to the Trustees and Mana¬ 
gers that the ])efaulter has been duly registered 
«is a [iropnetor of One'* share. 

(3) A Rc-admitted Defaulter who shall transfer 
the share constituting his qualification, shall forth¬ 
with cease to exercise any of the privileges of 


Membership, and shall cease to be a Member, upon 
Resolution of the Committee to that effect. 

43—(1) Upon any application for re-admis.sion 
by a Defaulter, a Sub-Commiltec shall investigate 
his conduct and accounts ; and no further pro¬ 
ceedings shall be taken by the Committee with 
regard to his i e-admission, until the Report of such 
Sub-Committee shall have been submitted, together 
with a statement as to the Defaulter’s estate, 
signed by himself 

(2) 'Ihe attention of the Sub-Committee shall be 
directcil, 

(i) To ascertain the amount of the greatest 
balance of securities open at any lime during 
the .\ccount, and at the lime ol failure ; the 
tutal amount of his busiiiess assets , the current 
balam e at his bankers , and whether the trans¬ 
actions were on his own account, or on account 
of pnntqials, s|)ecifving the amount in each case. 

(ii) 'I'o ascertain the total amount paid to his 
estate, sj)e( living the sums collected in The 
Stock Exchange, those receivi'd from principals 
and those from the Defaulter himself 

(ill) To asceitain the conduct of the Defaulter 
preceding and subse<|uent to his failure , and 
to enquiio of the (^lliual Assignees whether any 
matter, piejuili* lal or otherwise to tlie Defaulter’s 
application, has tianspired at any meeting of 
Cl editors, oi has ofhcially come to their knr)wie<fge 
clscwliere. 

(iv) To ascertain whethei the Defaulter has 
violated Rule 47 

44 —The re-admission of Defaulters shall be in 
one of two Cl.isscs— 

The Fust Cla^s to be for cases of failure arising 
from the default of jiriiKipals, or from otlnu' 
cir(.umstanc<-s where no bad faith or breach of 
the Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange 
has been piactiscd, where tlie operations have 
been m reasonable propoition to the Defaiilfei’s 
means or resources, and where liis geneial c<»nduct 
has been irrcproai hablc 

The Second Class, for cases marked by indis- 
< rction, and by the alisence of ieasonaL)lc cautK^n. 
45—A Defaulter shall not be eligible for re- 
admission who fails to give up tlie name of any 
principal indebted to him, or who has not, within 
Fourteen days from the date of liis failure, dcliveied 
to the OtTiual Assignees or to liis cicditors, his 
original bocks and amounts, and a statement of 
the sums owing to, and bv him, in The Stock 
Exchange, at the lime of his failure 

4(3—.\ Default'T sliall not be eligible for re- 
ailmisMon, who shall not have paid horn lus own 
resoun es, inde])endently of his se< unty-moiu-y, at 
least one-third of the balance of any Joss that may 
oc< ur on his tiansactioiis. whether on his own 
account or tliat of piincipals; or who, in the 
event of his debt.s being less than the amount 
which his sureties may be called upon to pay, shall 
not have refunded to the sureties one-tliird of the 
amount paid by tliem 

47— A Member who issues or ictains a Ticket 
for Securities, wliereby loss is incurred or increased, 
and who shall be declared a Defaulter in that 
Account, sliall not be eligible for rc-admission for 
at least One year from the date of such default, 
provided it be jiroced to the satisfaction of the 
Committee that he know himself to be insoK’ent 
at the time of issuing c>r rctaimpg the Ticket. 

48— The surety of a New Member, who at the 
time of such Member’s admission shall have avowed 
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that he was not and that he did not expect to be 
indemnified, and who shall subsequently receive 
any indemnity, shall m the event of the New 
Member failing wthin the lime of his liability, be 
compelled to pav to the ireditors any sum so 
received, in adihtion to tlie amount for whith he 
onginally became surety 

49- -(1) A ionner Member, not a T>efaulter. who 
shall have ceased to be a Member umler Rule bd, 
or who af^'r ceasing to be a Member from am cause 
becomes a bankrupt, .ind who shall ha\e paul 2bs 
in the £, mav aj»ply for re-admission with Two 
sureties of £390 each 

(2) A notice of such appliiation shall, at the 
discretion i»f the Committee, be posted in I'he Stoi k 
Exchange at least rwentv-onc da^ s, and the 
Corninittee shall aftiT consideration of the report 
of the Sub-Commitlce aj)pointed untlcr Rule 43, 
proceed to ballot for his re-admission 

50— A Member wishing to resign his Member- 
slnp must toiwaid to the S(.' 0 (tar\- a letter tender¬ 
ing su( h lesignation, an<l a ('o|)v o( this lettei shall 
be iiosted m 1 he St<« k Icx'liangc f'U ,al least tour 
weeks befi'ie the matter is entertained by tlie 
CommilU* 

Partnerships. SI —(1) In every ye.ir, as soon as 
posMblc alter the 25th Mauh, a list of partnersliips 
sh.ill be made out bv tlu- Se> r< tai y 

(2) In case of a oew, oi- altetafioii in an old 
|Mii tnei slnp, tlie same shall bi- (oitliw'ith (oniinnni- 
(ated to the Coininillee , and no pailneislnj* sh,ill 
be ef)nsi(.ieu-d as alleiei] or disstiKt-d until siu li 
communicalion be m.ule 

(3) All iiotu<-:> relative to partnei shtjis must, 
iinlc's. otherwise oideie<l b\'^ a Coininittei' sjasiallv 
summoned for tliat juirpose, be signed bv th<‘ 
pailns, c oiinlei signt <1 by the Scsretaiy and postc'd 
in 1 lu‘ Sb'i k J£.\( liange 

(4) A Mcinbci wlio sliall entei into .iny ‘'onli.ut 
with .iiiotluT Mcmbei fi»r a J.oan of monev or 
bei unties (HI teinis (ontingent on or varying with 
the |>iotits ol tlie bnsiiuss shall In* liable as a general 
paitner Mend>cis entering into sin h contnuts 
sli.ill notify the same as (iciieial P<ti 1 neiships 

52— J he failine of a turn dissolves the partner- 
dnp. and, should the membcTs of sm li firm, whi'n 

' .idinif ted, desne Ici leiiew the {tai Ineisliip, 
n oco tliciecd must be given to the Committee in 
the usual wav’ 

53— (1) A Member of The Stock Exchange sh.ill 
nol enter into p.irtncishij) with any j-xuson w!m 
Is not fi Member, and the decision of the ('oinmiltee 
as to wfiat constitnles r.irtneiship within tlie 
meaning <ind intention of liie Rules shall lie 
final 

(2} A M^'nibc'C sliall not bonow money or Sec un¬ 
ties li'om a Non-Meml)cr on teinis lliat tin* leiidei 
shall leieive <i r.ite of inteiest \*u\ing with the 
profits or sliall receive a slnire of the piofits arising 
fiom lairvtng on the bonower’s business 

(3) l-’atiiu'rships between Ifrokers and Dealers 
.ire piolnbitcd 

(4) A Member during the liability cif Ins sureties 
shall not form a pai tneishiji without their consent, 
communicated in writing to the Committee 

54— (1) Members <Icaliiig generally together in 
any paiticular Securities and pai ti(ijiating in tlie 
result, shall be hekl responsible for the liabilities 
of each othei, not only in the Securities in which 
they are jointly intcr(‘sted, but also in any other 
ckscnption of Securities in which cither of them 
may transact business, unless they shall have 


forwarded a written notice to the Secretary, speafy- 
ing the {lartu ular Securities m which they deal on 
joint .aciount 

(2) Market l‘artnerships arc only jHTimtted 
between Membiis oi Firms, who each deal and settle 
tlieir batg.uns m their own name 

(3) No Market Paitneiship .sh.ill consist of more 
til.in tvvo Mt'inbeisor b'lrnis, not sli.iil such Paitner- 
ship be c.aini'd on in an\ otlier Markets tlian those 
in whnli both paitics are dealing. 

(4) All Maiket Fartner.sliijis must be notified to 
tlie Seciet.uv' and j)osted in ihe Stock b'xihange 

rierks. SS - -(1) A Member desirous of obtaining 
the .ldml^Mon of .in Xullionsed, Fnaulhorised or 
Settling Room ( lerk, shall a]>rly for the permission 
of the ('ommiltec on one of the apjiroved forms 
(2) A Member wlici hiis any arrangement for the 
sli.iiing of a ( ommissiun with anollicr Member shall 
apjfiv lor Ills adinission as a t.'lcrk on the approved 
form 

56—(I) A Member mav be permitted to intro¬ 
duce i hree Clerks to the House, One of wliom may 
be Authoiiscii, also 'J wo Settling Room Clerks. 

(2) A J-'iim may be jtei milted t<j inlroduee Five 
Cleiks t<^ the House, Two of whom may be 
AutluHis(‘(l , also Fcmi Settling Room Clerks 

(3) Membcis may be employed .is Unauthon.scd 
CI<N ks in excess of the numbeis above allowed; 
and Members may be employed as Aulhoiised 
Cleiks III ex< c'ss of the numbers above allowed, 
with a limit of One foi an individual Member or 
'rw(.) for a fit in 

57 —A Member desirous of cmplo)’ing a ti'in- 
jtoi.ny Cl(‘rk in lieu of a Clerk absent at lerntonal 
Training sliall <ii>ply on one of the ajiproved I-'ijims, 
siibiect to the. Regulations [tnnted thereon 

58 —A Membci renting a seat in the Decoding 
Room slnill .ipply for permission to registei a 
tleik on the ap|)roved Form, subject to the 
Regulafious printed theieon 

59 —\ Mcrnlx'T employed as Clerk, wliethei 
Anthoiised oi nmuitlidiiscd, sliall not make any 
bargain in his own name 

60 —A Mernlvi'r who w’as acting as Clerk to a 
D('laultei at the time of def.iiilt, to a jieison who 
has ccasf'.l to be a Menil>er by I'xpulsion oi uiuh'i 
Rule l(>l, or to a Member under suspension, shall 
not make any bargain in his own name, nor shall 
he be admitted as Authonsc<l Clerk to anotlier 
Memlx'r until lie lias obl.ained the pei mission of 
a Commi(l(*e specially .summoned f(;r th.it purpose 

61 —A MembiT applying for the admussion of a 
Cleric must satisfy the Committee— 

(i) That tlie Clerk is of tin* requisite age, 
J r . for an Authorised Clerk 21. for an Unauthor¬ 
ised or S(;t1ling Room Clerk 16, and would be 
in .ill other re.spi cts eligible for admission as a 
Afemliel 

(ii) That lie has obtained a satisfactoiy 
Ib ferem e from tlie CIcTk’s last emj*!oyer 

(ni) That he has a sulficunt knowledge of the 
Cleik’s pievious career 

62— (I) A Member may aj)ply for the admission 
of a Defaulter as Ins Clerk, either Aulhoiised or 
Unau!honsed, or to the Settling Room, tliough the 
Dclaiilter may not liavc comjilied with Rule 46. 

(2) A notice of such ajipin.ation shall be posted 
in the StcK.k Ivxcliangc for at least Tw’enty-one 
days, and the Committee shall then take the 
appliuition into consideration upon the report of 
the Sub-Committcc ajipointcd according to Rule 43. 

(3) A resolution allowing such application must 
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bo carried by a majority of three-fourths of those 
present 

(4) The foregoing procedure shall not apply in 
the case of a Defaulter who has previously been 
re-admitl<‘d as a Clerk. 

63 —Wlicn ap[*iKation is made for the admission 
as a Cleik of a person who has previously been 
engaged in business out of The Slock Exchange, 
the name and aildrcss of such person, together with 
the n-unc ol the Membei applying for his admission, 
shall be j^osted in The Stock Exchange Eight days 
prior to the application being considered by the 
Committee. 

64 — ( 1 ) A Clerk shall not be authorised to 
transact business until he has been admitted to 
the House or the Settling Room for Two years, 
With a minimum service in the House of One year. 

(2) A Member, the liability of whose sureties is 
unexpired, must obtain their consent in writing 
before applying for the admission of an Authorised 
Clerk. 

(3) A list of Authorised Clerks, distinguishing 
those who arc also Members, and the names of 
their employers shall be posted in The Stock 
Exchange. 

(4) The Authorised Clerk of a Dealer shall not 
transact business m any Market other than tliat 
in which his employer deals 

(5) A Member authorising a Ch-rk to transact 
business shall not be held answerable for money 
borrowed by the Clerk, without secuiity, unKss 
he shall have given special authoiity for that 
purpose. 

65— An Unauthorised or Settling Room Clerk, 
not being a member, shall wear a distinctive Badge 
in the lapel of his coat, and his employer shall i)e 
responsible for the Badge being worn in accordance 
with the Regulations laid down. 

66.—A Clerk shall not enter the House or the 
Settling Room, nor shall an Authorised Clcyk do 
a baigain, until his employer shall have received 
from the Secretary notice of his admi'-sion or 
authousatiou 

67 —A Member jiartmg w’lth a Clerk or with¬ 
drawing his authorisation, shall give notice in 
writing to the Secretary, who shall forthwith 
communicate the same to The Stock Exchange in 
the usual manner. 

66.—(l) Clerks of Defaulters aie excluded from 
The Stock Exchange. 

(2) CRrks of deceased Members may, by per¬ 
mission of Two Members of the Committee, enter 
the House for the purpose of ailjusting unsettled 
accounts. 

68a.—No Member shall, without the special per¬ 
mission of the Committee, take into, or continue 
in, his employment, in any capa:ity in any business 
earned on by him as a Member, any person of Gorman, 
Austrian. Hungarian, Bulgarian or Turkish birth, 
or any former Member wlio has been expelled, or 
who has applied for re-election and has been 
rejected. 

General ttulea. 69 —The Slock Exchange <loes 
not recognise m its dealings any other parties than 
its own Members : every bargain therefore, whether 
for account of the Member effecting it, or for 
account of a juincipal, must be fulfilled according 
to the Rules, Regulations and usages of The Stock 
Exchange. 

70,—An application which has for its object to 
annul any bargain in The Stock Exchange shall 
not be entertained by the Committee, except upon 


a specific allegation of fraud or wilful misrepresenta¬ 
tion or upon pntnd facie evidence of such material 
mistake m the bargain as in their judgment renders 
the case one which is fitting for their adjudication. 

71 —(1) All disputes between Members, not 
affecting the general interests of The Stock Exchange 
shall be referred to the arbitration of a Meml^er or 
Member.s of The Stock Exchange ; and the Com¬ 
mittee will not take into consideration such dis¬ 
putes, unless aibitralors cannot be fourd, or are 
unable to come to a decision 

(2) The decision of the (ximmittee as to whether 
a dis})ute affects the general interests and. if so, 
how It shall be dealt with shall be final. 

(3) A Member shall not without the consent of 
the Committee attempt to enforce by law any 
claim arising out of such dispute 

72.—The Committee have power to intervene in 
cases where the principal of a Member shall attempt 
to enforce by law a claim against another Member, 
which is not m accordance with the Rules, Regula¬ 
tions and usages of The Stock Exchange, and will 
deal with such cases as the circumstances may 
require 

73 —If a Non-Member shall make any complaint 
against a Member, the Commiltee shall in the 
first place consider whether the complaint is lilting 
tor their adjudication, and m the event of their 
deciding m the allirmalivo, tl.i; Non-Member shall, 
previously to the case being heard by the Committee, 
sign the I'orm of Reference 

74 —A Member of the Stock Exchange is not 
allowed to adveitise for business juii poses or to 
issue Circulars or business communications to 
persons other than his own BiincijiaK 

74a—(1) All members shall, until fuiLhor order 
of the Committee, state on all Corresjxmdence 
relating to the transaction of business on The Stock 
Exchange and Contract Notes— 

(i) The name of their firm, if any ; 

(n) The names of all the partners therein ; and 
(in) Where the name of the Meunher or any 
partner of foreign birth has been changed since 
the commencement ol the European War, his 
original name m brackets after his new name 
(2) The Committee may refuse to allow a Member 
or Firm to carry on business under a name which 
they consider misleading 

75 —A Broker issuing a contract note shall use 
such a fornvas will jirovidc that the words Member 
of The Stock Exchange, London.” shall immediately 
follow the signature 

76—A Member shall not tiansacl speculative 
business directly or indiicctly for or with an Ofiicial 
or Clerk in any jniblic or jnivatc establishment, 
without the knowledge of Ins employer. 

77 —A Member shall not do a jirivate bargain 
with an individual membei of a firm in The Stock 
ICxchange, such bat gam being wilfully concealed 
from the tiim 

78—A Member or Authoiiscd Cleik shall not do 
a bargain with a Clerk, whether a Membei or not, 
for account of such Clerk 

79 —A Member shall not transact business for a 
principal who, to his knowledL'c is in default to 
another Member, unless such jnincipal shall have 
made a satisfactory airangement with his creditors. 

80—No Member or .\ulhonsed Cleik shall carry 
on business in the double capacity of Broker and 
Dealer. 

81.—A Broker sliall not make prices or othciwise 
carry on the business ol a Dealei. He shall not 
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carry on Shunting business; nor shall he carry on 
Arbitrage business except as authorised under 
Rule 86 

82— (1) A Broker shall not receive brokerage 
from more than one principal on a transaction 
earned through directly between two Principals, 
and each contract note shall state that the baigain 
has been done between Non-Members 

(2) Subject to the provisions of Rule 190^4), 
Brokeragc-shall be charged to the Non-.Meinbcr who 
initiated the business 

(31 When a Broker receives an order from one 
Principal to buv and from another to sell the same 
security and executes the two orders simultaneously 
with the same Dealer, the prices agreed upon must 
be such as at the time of dealing are believed to be 
fair to both Principals 

(4) A Broker may not j)ut busiiRss tliiough lor 
another Jirokcr 

83— A Br<jker shall not exetute an ortlcr with a 

Non-Member, unless thereby he can de.il lor Ins 
Ih'incipal to gieater advantage than witli a Membei 
In sucli a case ho shall not iecei\e biokeiagi- Irom 
sm li Non-^^emlH•^. an<l each (ontia<t note sli.UI 
st.ite that tlie has been done between Non- 

Members. Business whicli in fact comi's under the 
conditions of this rule shall not be j)nt tlnougli a 
Dealer’s book, nor shall any other j)roccdure be 
adopted in order to bung such business under the 
provisions of Rule 82 

84 —A Broker shall not share Commission with 
a Cdeik to a Dealer. 

8.S —.\ Dealer shall not deal for or with a Non- 
Member He shall not can v on Slumting Iuriikss , 
nor si-ill he cairy on Aibitragc busiiuss except as 
autlioiise<l under Rule 86 

86—Subject to annual authorisation by the 
Comrnillee, a Member, whelhu ih(»krr oi Dealer, 
m<iy (,irrv on Aibilr.ige business outside the 
United Iviugtlom witli a Non-Member, but a 
Broker so authorised shall not make juices or 
otherwise carry on the business ul a De.Uei, and a 
Dealer so aulhoiised shall not act as an agent by 
exei ul ing ordei s for such Non-Member. 

87 —A Member shall not <Ieal in prospective 
(’’N'ldcnds 

—The Stock Exchange will, unless otherwise 
ord.'.ed by the Committee, be closed on the following 
days, viz — 

1st January, 

1st May, 

1st November, 

and on all I^ank Hcdida^s 

When the 1st January. 1st May, or 1st November 
hills on a Sunday, the House will be < lose«l on the 
day following 

llargiiiD8 and tho Settlement of Accounts. 89 

—The Committee shall at thar hist meeting in 
each month fix the Account-days loi the Second 
succcedmg month 

The Consols Settlement shall he Monthly an<l 
shall consist of 

The Contango-day, 

The Making-up Day, 

The Account-day 

The Ordinary Settlement shall be Fortnightly 
and shall consist of 

The Mining Contango-day, 

The Gene^'a! Contango-day, 

The Ticket-day. 

The Account-<lay. 


Should the Account be so fixed that tho Mining 
Contango-day would in the ordinary course fall 
on a Saturday, the Mining Contango-day shall be 
the jireoeding business day. 

9(>—In case the jiaymen^ of an instalment on 
Scrip f.ills on an Account-day, the settlement of 
such S^ rij) shall take place the day jircvious to the 
payment. 

—(1) When no time is specified, Batgains ore 
for the curieut Account, but those made on the 
Mining or (leneial Contango-days respectively are 
lor tlie ensuing Actonnt 

(2) When no time is sj'ecified. Bargains in New 
Secunties, ioi whu h a Special Scttleimiit has nut 
been a])|)ointed, aie for the Sj)ec.ial Seltlemeni 

92 - An ollei to buy or sell an amount of SlcH.k, 
Bonds or bhaies at a price named, is binding as 
to any pai t theieof that may be a maiketable 
(juantitc : and an oiler to buy or s<-l) Stock, Bonds 
or chairs wln-n no amount is named, is binding to 
th(' aniouiU ol — 

/1,000 Sto« k or lionds oi the e(juivalcnt in 
Poieign Curienc\‘. 

100 Shares <>( a maiket value of less than £l. 

'^9 ,. .. „ .. „ i\ to /J5. 

19 ., ,, ,, ,, ovet £15. 

n»i> Ameinan Doll.ir Shares 

93— (dn the Aecount-day, and on the day 
following, the delivery ol Securities shall lommence 
at fen o’clock. 

94— (1) Cliecjues must be crossed an<l tliawn to 
Beai er, with tho e.xi ejilion of t hcMjues for Dividends 
wliiili ma\’ Ije diawn to oidc-i 

(2) Che.jues must be passed tluongh the Cleaiiiig 
House, unless the Di.iwer consent to th<‘ir being 
otherwise presented 

(3) If a Membei leqmie Bank Notes in payment 
foi Seem Ales sold, without having made such 
stipulation at the time of making the bargain, he 
must give notice- to Ins Buyer to that ehect before 
H-ill-|>ast Eleven (/dock on the day of delivery, 
and jiavincrit shall be made ujjon delivery of the 
Securities, or the Stock leccijit. 

(4) A Member cannot demand Bank Notes in 
])a\ ment of Di fferc-nces 

95 —.A Member shall not be obliged to take a 
lefeieiK'e lor payment to a Non-Member ; nor .shall 
he he obliged to pay a Non-Member ior Securities 
bought in The Stex.k Exchange. 

96 — V Seller has the right to demand jiayment 
for SceiiiKies from the Member who passed liim 
the Tnkel , and in case the Seiler ajijdy lo*thc 
issuer of the Tn ket, and fail to obtain payment, or 
receive a cheejue which is (hshonoure(l, the Member 
from whom he icceived the Ticket shall make 
iminediate jiayrneiit 

97 —.\ lender is not entitled to i)]a(c beyond his 
contiol Securities iecei\.‘/i as security for a Loan , 
and inav, aflei r(‘ason<il)le n(jtK,(‘, and uj>on j*ay- 
meiit of the jirindpal together with intcie^t up to 
tho time lor winch the Loan was ongii ally made, 
be re(|ime<! to letuin the idenlK.al Bonds, or to 
re-lraiisfei the Securities given as secnrily for such 
Lo.in I'his liability d(jes not apply to a Member 
who has taken in Sei.unties upon continuation. 

98 —Continuations aie iUirgains and not Loans: 
they must b<‘ clfeclcd <it tlu; M<iliing-uj) jiiicc, or 
at tlie then ixisling M.irkct Price 

99—(1) Tile Cicik of the House shall fix the 
Making-iip Pine-, of all Secuiilic-s, by taking the 
actual Maiket l^iice at Hall-past Lfeven.o'clock 
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on oaih of the Two clays ]>receding the Account- 
day and in the case of Sccunlics <lcalt m in the 
Milling Markcl'i on the Mining Contango-day also 

(2) No Making-ii|) sh.ill b** binding unlc'ss at 
the oftKi.d inaking-iip price or where none is fixed 
at the then existing M.irket I’rice 

(d) In (.ise of dispute .is to the Making-up Price, 
oi of any omission in fixing the same, tlie Clerk of 
the Ilonsf- shall act upon the decision of Two 
Minibus of tile Committee 

(1) The Making-up I^incs so fixed shall be pub¬ 
lish! d in The Stock Kxcliange Olfuial List of 
Making-up Pi ices iin<ler the authority of the 
Coinmitti'!- an<l subjci t to the Kegulations 

PM) —(1) The tune for tlic Ideclaration of Optums 
IS a <>iiaiter befou* Three, or on Saturday a Quaiter 
befoie One, on the ilay before the Contango-day 
for the’ Seemities in ciuestioii 

(2) If the day for the Declaration of Options 
should be one cm which The Stock Exchange is 
closed, they shall be declared on the preceding 
business day. 

(3) In the case of Options done for and dec laied 
on the Contango-day the bargains, both for the 
firm stock and the 0|)tion steak shall be for 
settlement on the Settiing-day cd tlie following 
Account 

101 —(1) Government and Coij'oratioii Securities, 
Inscnbed or Registered Certificates or Ponds shall 
be (juoted ex-divic!end on the clay aftci that on 
whicli the Pooks close for the payment of the 
dividend 

(2) ScHuntu's deliverable bv Dc-cd of Tiansfer, 
exce])t Securities de<dt m in ♦he Milling, Oil, .iiid 
Kublier Markets, and Kegislcrcd 1 tebentnres, sliall 
be quoted ex-dividend on the Account d.iy following 
the dale of the closing ol the books for tlie ]>a\ ineiit 
of the divideiul, oi !m the Account-clav following 
the (late on winch the diviihnd ina\' h.ive been 
declared, ])rovideil the dividend be made payable to 
the lioldcTs then regisleied 

(3) Securities dealt m in the Mining, Oil, and 
Rubber Markets shall bo quoted ex-dwidcmd on the 
Account-day folkiWing the pa) ment of the dividend 

(4) Securities to Pcaier and Registered Deben¬ 
tures shall be cpioted ex-dividc'iid on the day when 
the dividend is payable, but Sei unties to Pcaier 
with Coupons payable only abioad m<i\ bc' iiuolcd 
ex-dividen<i on the Ac.count-d.iy wluch shall allow 
the necessary lime foi the tuLnsmission of the 
C'lupon for colics tion 

(5) Amcncan ‘sh<iu-s shall be- cpioted ex-duidcnd 
on the sixth da\ befoie the clav on winch the Pooks 
clos(> for the paviiu nt of the dividend 

P>2—in the settlement of all baigains, dividends 
ai 0 to lie accountc-d for at the net amount i eceu able 
atb r deduc tion of Income i'.ix. 

U)3 —'r.'.’ie Puve-r oi Securities tor Spoi lal Settle¬ 
ment Is entitled to all dnnlends and Option Rights 
to ailoltc'rs a! (ruing thereon iqi to the- date lixecl 
for the Seltl( ment 

104^—(I)'Ikirgains must lie settled in Sc‘cuntics 
will! h have- not liec n drawn 

(2) In case' ot the erroneous delixerv of any 
Diawn Set unties, the Buyer, on receipt of Un¬ 
drawn Securilus, and on allow-ance being made 
foi any drawing cu dividend ot which he may have 
lost the bcncdit, shall deliver sue li Securities back 
to the poison w’ho held them at the time of the 
drawing, or shall pay to him any proceeds received 
from such drawing, prov’ded the said Securities or 
the proceeds thereof bc traced to, and remain in the 


possession and under the control of such Buyer, 
all intermediate Members being released from 
liability. 

(3) No claim by the Seller in respect of the 
errc(ncous delivery of Drawn Securities will be 
entertained by the Committee unless made within 
Nine calendar months. 

105 —(1) The Buyer is entitled to new Securities 
issued m right of old, provided that he specially 
claim the same in writing from the Seller not later 
than Four o’clock, or One o'clock on Saturday, on 
the day preceding the iatc.st day fixed for the receipt 
of applications in London 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of the above 
Clause, the Seller if he be m possession of the new 
Securities shall bc responsible to the Buyer lor the 
same, although <,laimed by him later than Four 
o’clock on the above-named day and should he not 
be in possession of the new Securities he is bound 
to rendc*r every assistance to the Buyer in tracing 
the sairjo 

(3) When jiracticablc, claims arc to be settled 
by Letters of Renunciation A Member shall not 
be requned to accept Lelteis of Renunciation after 
Half-past Two, or Twelve o'l lock on Saturday, on 
the kitest day fixed for the receipt of applications 
in London. 

(4) Where Letters of Renunciation are not 
issued, all payments as and {vhen rcquircl by the 
Company are to be advanced to the Seller by the 
Buyei, who may demand a receipt for the same, 
sui.h payments being for Securities to be delivered 
at the Special Settlement 

(5) If the new Securities cannot be obtained by 
Lettcis of Renunl lation, the Secretary of the Share 
and Loan Department, subject to the ap()roval of 
the Chairman or J)e])uty-Chanman oi Two Membeis 
of the Committee, shall fix a price at which tlie 
new Sc’CiiiitU's may be temporarily settled, which 
may be cleducfed by the Buyer from the put chase 
money ol the old Securities until the Spcxial 
Settlement. 

IU6—(1) When Securities on whu h Options are 
open are quoted “ Lx Rights ” an olhcial puce wall 
on application to the Secretary of the Share an<l 
Loan Dc|iaitinent be fixecl for the Rights 

(2) All Rights in respc! t of Optu^ns shall l>e 
settk'd by the allowance of such valuation m the 
Option pnee, unless the Member who has given for 
the (all Ol taken for the put shall give notice in 
writing on or before the day the Securities arc 
(|uoled “ J'-X Rights,” that he will cl.um tiic new 
Sec unties and accept delivery if the Option is 
exerc'isid 

(■overnment and Corporation InscriM or Regis- 
tored Stocks, etc. 107—(1) If the Sdlei of In¬ 
scribed Stock (or Cash shall not receive from the 
Bu\er a Ticket by Twenty minutes past Hleven 
o’docli, he may demand such Iraubfer fee as he 
may have paid for the actual transfer of the Stock. 

(2) On the Consuls Account Day, it the 'I'lcket 
IS not received by a Ouarter past Eleven o’clock, 
the Seller may claim from the Buyer I'wo Shillings 
and Sixpem e for every /1,000 Stock Tickets 
passed on must be for ;fl,000 Stock or multiples 
of /LOGO 

lu8 —The Buyer of Inscribed Stocks for the 
Oidinary Account must issue Tickets befoie Two 
o’clock on the Ticket-day. 

109—(1) Stock receipts mu.'^t bc delivered by 
Half-past Two o’cl(pck, or Half-past Twelve on 
Saturdays. 
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(2) If a deliverer elect under Rule 96 to deliver 
a Stock receipt to the Member with whom he has 
dealt, such Member not being the issuer of the 
Ticket, he shall deliver such receipt by a Quarter- 
past Two o'clock, or a Quarter-past Twelve on 
Saturday 

(3) English Government Securities transferable 
by Deed, and English and India Government and 
Corporation Securities to Hearer must be delivered 
hefvre a Quarter past Two o’clock, or before Twelve 
o’clock on Saturday. 

110 —The Huyer of Hank Stock nlay require, at 
the Seller's expense, as many transfers as there are 
even thousand pounds Stock in the sum dealt in 

111—l^argains in Exi hequei Bc'jnds and in Stock 
Certificates aic for Bonds and Stock Certiheates 
not filled up to order 

Sf<*uritl(‘8 Deliverabift by Deed of Transfer. 

112—{!) 1 he Seller of SoLUiitu’s is lesponsible loi 
tile genuiiK'ness and regula^lt^' of all dotiiments 
deluered 

(2) When an Otl'niai Certifuate of r<‘gistration of 
sU'h St (.unties has been issued, tht* Commiltce will 
not, unless bad faith is alleged against the Seller, 
take (ognisiince of any subsequent dispute as to 
title, until the legal issue has been dcudo<l. the 
reasonable expenses of which legal proceedings shall 
be home bv the Seller 

(3) The Seller is responsible for su(,h dividends 
as may be rcciived unless an unreasonable time 
has been taken for the transferee to exe<ntp ami 
lodge the doiuinents for registiation 

113— 'llie Committee will not. except under 
special I n< umstances, interfere in any (jtieslion 
aiising from Hie delivery (-1 Secunties 'bv transfer 
in blank 

114— (I) The Hiivcr, who takes up Se( unties 
doliveiable bv deed of lianskr, shall Indore Twelve 
o < ln< k <'11 thr 1 1 ( k( t-dav, or in l In- < ase of Seeui ities 
<leall in in the Mining Markets belore I'vvo o'< Un k 
on ihe jnineshrig day, issue a I'nUi'l, with his name 
as paver oi the jun < hase-inoney. whuh 'lu.ket 
shall cf>ntain the amount and dc'noniination ol the 
Secuiitv to be transb rred , th' name, aeldress and 
desniption ol the tiansfciee in full , the price, the 
(kite anel the name of the Member to wlioin the 

■'cket is issuefi Ivacli intermediate Seller, in 
S'u ession. to whom sm h Ti< ket shall be passed, 
sh. ii end-'isc thereon the name <jf his Seller 

(2) All Tickets ri'presenting Secuutics which, at 
the time, ai*‘ subjCLt to airangcmeiit by the Settle- 
rnent I K’pai tineiil, ami all Iiekets rcpri senting 
SecuntKs (Icall in iii the Mining Markets wlm h are 
included in Ihc Stoi k T'xchange Olhi ml List of 
Making-up Pines shall be jiassed through the 
accounts at the Making-uf) Price of the Contango¬ 
day, and the Securities paid for at that pine , but 
the consideiation money in the deed must be at 
the pine on the Ticket 

(3) Ihe |>assing of iKkets shall commence at 
Ten o’chn k 

(4) Tn kets may he left at the ollice of the Seller 
up to lw(.lv<' ()’(lock on Tn k('t-davs, and foi 
Sei unties dealt in in the Mining Markets up to 
Two o'clock on the General Contango-dav After 
these hours all In kets must be passed in the 
Settling R(„,tn 

(5) Iickets may be placed in the Boxes in the 
Settling Room up to Eleven o’clock on the Account 

Day 

(6) In kets may be issued and passed on the day 
before the ficket-day, but • the buying-in upon 


Tickets so issued shall not* be allowed until the 
Eleventh Day after the Ticket-day. 

(7) A Member receiving a Ticket from the issuer 
after 1 welv'e o’clock cui the Ticket-day, or for 
Securities dealt in in the Mining Markets after 
Iwo o’llock on the General Contango-day, shall 
note the fact on the back of the Ticket ; and a 
Member receiving a Ticket alter Three o'clock on 
th(‘ Ticket-day, or for SccutiUes dealt in in the 
Mining Markets after Six o'clock on the General 
Contango-day, or at any time on any subsequent 
day, shall mark the date and exact time at which 
sui li I It ket IS received 

(8) It IS also reiniired that the holder of a Ticket at 

One o', lo, k, 

Halt-past OiK', 

Two o’clock 

and Half-past Two on the Ticket-day, 
or tor Set unties ilealt in in the Mining Maiket.s at 
Two o’doi k an,I at every half-hour up to Hall-past 
Five on the General C,>ntango-,lay, shall endoise 
•such times on the hack of the Ticket 

(9) Members omittinj; to note the times thus 
fixed may be, ome liable for losses occasioned by 
Selliny-ont in , ase undue delay is proved under the 
provisions of Hide I4,S 

115 --(I) A Member sphitiny a Ticket shall letain 

the ,)riniiial 'll, ket, and, shoiikl he fail lo do so he 
will he re,piii,',l to tiare it in , ase ol Sellmg-olit 

('2) Split Ti, kets must be.n the name of the 
issuer of the original Ti, ket an,l must state by 
whom the Ticki t is split 

(3) A .Member splitting a Ticket shall jiay any 
in, teased exp, -use , aiisi-,! by siu.li splitting 

(4) A elaim lor loss on a Sjilit 'I'l, ket shall not 
be valid imFss made by the original Claimant 
within Thre,- ,Months aft,T the date ol lli,- 1 1 , ket 
but the Member .splitting the Ti, ket sli.rll be liable 
to intcrmcsli.ate Claimants for a tieriod ol Four 
Months 

(5) Ihe liability of .Members to llie Setlirment 
Depaitmi-nt for losses on Split fu kets colic, lc,l by 
the Department shall exfiinl l,,r a period ,,l Six 
Months fioiii the date of the ’i i, ki t 

116..—A Member not refusing an Anlcl ited 
Ti, ket, when tendered as sii, h, takes it with all ils 
liabilities, but if it be passeil ns an onlinaiy 
Tii.ket, the liabilities remain willi the MeniUr 
putting such fnAet again into , ii, illation. A 
Member holiliiig an unilated J u.ket shall not be 
liable for any loss arising from the Sccuiities having 
been bought in, unless su, h 'li, ket has been Seven 
tlays in his [possession. , 

I17~A Membei who makes an alleiafion in 
or impioperly detains a Tieket, shall make good 
any loss that may occur thereby 

118 —(1) The deliverer shall i ause the Setuiifies 

to be tiansferred at the price mailo il urion the 
I'll ket • 

(2) A M,‘inber shall int be comjpc’leil to take a 
'Tirkct at a [line not ciirient in the Mai ket diiriiig 
th, Ac, mint, unless the bargain re[>res('ited by such 
lii'ket shall have been maile within the Two 
prtieiling Accounts, 

119 - The deliverer may, previous to delivery, 
pav any call made on registered Securities, although 
not due, and claim the amount of the issuer of the 
Ticket 

120—(I) The Buyer of Se< unties shall pay the 
ad valorem stamp duty ami also the transfer registra¬ 
tion fee in cases where it has been [>aid in advance 
by the Seller. 
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(2) In the ease of a Loan, the borrower shall pay 
the nominal i.onsidoralion stamp, the registration 
fee and the mortgage stamp 

121 —(1) 'Ihe Iluyer of Securities may refuse to 
pay for a liansfer deed iinatx ompamed bv the 
t'ertifuate, unless it be ollicially certified thereon 
that the Ceitificate is at tlie oUk.c of the company 
Hut it the tiansfcT deed be perfei.t in all other 
respects, the Securities must not be bought in 
until reasonable time has been allowed to the Seller 
to olitain the leitification reepured 

(2) If the Seller have a larger Certificate than 
the amount of Slock conveye<l. or only one Certifi¬ 
cate representing Stoi k (onveyed by two or more 
transfer deeds, the Certificate may be dejiosited 
with the Sci retary of the Shate and I.o.in 1)( pait- 
rnent of IIk* Stotk Exchange, who shall forward 
It to the ollKc of the company, and (..ertify to that 
elfc’ct on the tiansfiT deeds, whu h shall then be 
a valid delivery No peison is to look to the 
Manageis or Ciunmittee of The Stock Ext hange, 
as being liable for the tlue or act. urate perfoimaiue 
of those duties, the Managers and Committee 
holding themselves, and being hehl, entirely 
irresponsible in respect of the execution, or of 
any mis-execution, or uoii-execulion, of thi“ duties 
in question 

122 -On the moining of the Anount-day all 
unsettled bargains shall be btoughl down and 
temporarily adjusUsl at the Making-up pin ol 
the Ticket-day, but baigaiiis in Set unties subject 
to arrangement bv the Settitment 1 )cp.u 1 inont and 
in those Secuiities dealt in in the Mining Maikets 
which ate included in tlie ' Sto<,k Exihange Olluial 
List of Making-uj) Prices’ sh.ili be [nought down 
and tcnqHiranly adjusted at the Making-iip juice 
of the Contango-day for the Seuinties in question. 

123— (1) A Member shall not be leqiiiretl to pay 
for Securities j)iesfntetl after a Ouaiter belore l\sct 
o’clock, or afltr Twelve o’clock on S.ilurdav 

(2) If a deliveier elect to settle with his imntediate 
Buyer, undei the piovisions of Uiile 96, lie shall 
deliver his Secunties before Half-past Twelve 
o'clot.k, or I'.K-ven o'elotk on Satuid.iy, but Inter- 
metliarK'S on the tr.ue .ire bouml to j'av then 
selleis uj) to One o’clock, or Half-past Eleven on 
Satin day 

124— The Buyei is entitled to deduct the divi¬ 
dend when jiaying tor Securities on whiLh thi' 
dividend has been deckueil and in rcsjicct of which 
the Transfer Books are close<l at the dat<' of 
delivery 

124(1—In cases where dividends are decl.ired 
payable in a foreign cuiieiicy the Secictary of the 
Share and Loan IH'jNirtineiil shall lix a jince for the 
dividend in Sterling money, which shall be jiosted 
in The Stock lixchange, and the dividend shall be 
iucounled for at smh juice 

Sccurltloj Passing by Delivery. 125—(1) The 
Seller IS resj)onsible for ^he genuineness of the 
Sccuuties delivered, and in case of his death, 
failure or retiieincnt fiom The Stock Exchange, 
such resiiohsituhty shall attach to ea< h Menibei 
in succession, thiough whose hands the Securities, 
or the Juket lejuesenting sucli Secunties, shall 
have jiassed 

(2) 1 he deliverer of Securities on 'Inkcts is 
rcquiied to a})j>ortion sueh Seuinties to each 
Ticket at the time of delivery, and the laker of 
Secunties, in older to secure his light under this 
Rule, shall keep such Tickets and the numbers of 
the Securities to which they were lesjiectivcly 


apportioned, or, in the case of Settlement Depart¬ 
ment Tickets, the numbers of such Tickets. 

126. —(I) A Bond or Certificate is to be considered 
perfect, unless it be much torn or damaged, or a 
material jiart of the woiding be obliterated. The 
Committee wnll not take cognisance of any com- 
jilaint HI resj^ect of a Bond or Ceitificate alleged 
to have been delivered in a damaged condition, or 
deficient in or with irregular Couj-ions, should such 
Bond or Certificate be detained by the Buyer more 
than Eight days after the delivery, unlc^ss it can 
be proved that the Member passing it was aw’are 
of its being imjieifect 

(2) The Committee will not take cognizance of 
anv coinj)la.int in resjicct ot the irregularity in the 
emlm sement of an American Share Certificate, 
should such certificate be dctaineil by the Buyer 
more than Three months aftei dcliveiy, unless it 
can be i)rovcd that the Member j'lassing it was 
aw'aie of the incgulanty 

127. —(1) A Member shall not be lequired to 
aecejtt the delivery of a Certificate of American 
Shares rcjiresenting a larger number than— 

50 Shares up to and including $25 each, 

20 ,, $50 each, 

10 ,, any other denominatu.)!!, 

nor an AmcrKan Bond of a laiger amount than 

$ 1,000 

(2) Smallt'i Certifu.ates or 1-^onds must be of such 
denomination as to be deliverable in the above 
amounts 

128—(1) On the Tickct-day between Ten and 
One o’cbx k, Tickets shall be passed at the Making- 
UJ 1 ju'Ke of th(; Contango-day 

(2) Tickets shall not be issued later than Half- 
past Twelve on the Ticket day 

(3) Tickets must Vicar distinctive numbers and 
be loi the following amounts, viz — 

/ 1,000 Sto(.k, or multii)lcs of /1.000, up to 

^5,000 or the equivalent in Foreign Currency. 

10 Shares, or muUijdes thereof, iij) to 100. 

Tickets for ;^500 Stock may be j)asscd for bargains 
or bakinces of that amount 

Smaller amounts must be settled without Tickets. 

(4) Tukets shall not be split, except in the 
Settlement Department 

(5) A Member is required to indorse on the 
Ticket the name of the Member to whom it is 
jiasscd. 

(6) Selleis shall accept Tickets, but if a dchveicr 
elect to settle with his immediate Buyer, under 
the jMovisions ot Rule 96, he shall deli'_er his 
Secunties befoic Half-past Twelve o’< lock, or 
Eleven o’( loek on Saturday Intel mcdiaries on 
the tiace are liound to jmy their Sellers uj) to One 
o’cl<H,k, or Half-past Eleven on Safurday 

(7) The holder ol a Ticket, who shall allow Tw'O 
deal days to elajise without delivering the Securities, 
releases his Buyer fiom any loss in consequence of 
the dedaratKJii of any Member as a Defaulter. 

129 —Bargains in ITmds and Debentuies include 
the aecTuod interest in the jince, except in the 
case of itritish and Colonial Treasury and Ex- 
(hequei Bonds or Bills, Rujieo 1‘aper. Indian 
Railway Debentuies, and ceitain Securities of a 
like character which aic dealt in so that the accrued 
interest uj) to the day for which the Bargain is 
done IS jiaid by the Buyer. 

130—(I) Secunties are not delivciablc on the 
Account-day w'lthout the current Coupon. 

(2) Those marked ex-Coupon on the Account-day 
shall be delivered without the Coupon, except such 
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Securities \Mth Coupons payable only abroad as are 
quotc<l ex-<lividen<l Ix'fore tlie due date c)f the 
Coupon under Rule 101, wluch shall be delivered 
ex-Coupon at the suneedinp account 

(3) When the divideiul li payable after tlie 
Account-day, outstanding bargains shall bo settlei.! 
with the current Coupon, olheiwisc the buyer shall 
ha\ e the right to d(*mantl the market \alue of the 
Coupon unless he shall have waived his nglit to 
this privilege by neglecting to attempt to buv-m 
the n<>n<ls 

(4) In tlie < ase of dividends pa\’abIo only abroad, 
thi'Seci etai y to the Share and Lo.in ] )(‘pai tment 
shall fix a jTue for the ('ou|>niis in .steilmg morn y, 
whn h shall be posted in I'hc StfH:k I'^xthange, and 
tlie dividend shall be a^countid for at sin li pine 

131 —Eleven cle.ir (hus betwetm deliv<Ty and 
the (losing of the IBooks of the Company sliall be 
allowed by the Sidler to tlie l>n\er of " Annin .in ” 
Shaies, m order to alford time lor transmission of 
the ('ett)h< .ites to otiues <it or east of ( Incago 

1.32 --On the A< count-dav, all unsettled bargains 
shall be biought down and limpoiarily adjusted 
at the MaUing-up price of the 'ficket-dav 

133 - - (!) A Member shall not be rrnjuiied to pay 
for SetiirUies presented .dter a Onarter belori* I'wo 
o'clock or after Twelve o'clock on Saturday On 
the \tcouiit-d<iy tlie Intldei r)f a Ticket must d( liver 
before < )ne o’clock 

(2) Ihc Buyer shall pay for suih jnnlion of 
S(‘( unties as may be delivercsl within the jnesciibed 
time 

Ihiyingdn and Selliiig*ouC 134 Buvmg-in or 
Sellingout must lie etlectecl jiubln ly by the 
offn Ills of the Buying-in and Sdling-oul Dep.irt- 
ment vip]>oiiUed by the Committee for Goneiai 
Bur|)Oses, who shall liacc- the transaction to the 
resj'onstble M* mber.ind < laim tbediJlcTeneetliereon. 

135 I hc Committee may suspend tin; Buying- 
in of Sc't'nnlies, when cii(unislaiues a{)|K ai to 
them to make such suspension dcsnable m the 
geneial interest 'I’ln; liability of intei mediancs 
sh.ill contimn* during sin h suspension, unless 
othcTwise deterrruned by the Committee. 

136 Securities shall not be bought-in while' they 
aie known to b'* cait ol the control of tlie Seller for 
vh(‘ ])<iynnnL of calls, or the leceipt of interest, 
vU'idc'inls Ol bonus 

137 fiiMnbed Stock, not subject to an ad 
valorem Stamp Duty, bought (or a speeifii*! day 
and not then delivi'ied, may be boiight-in without 
noticn on the' following day at Jileven o'cloc'k, and 
the Memb'T causing thi; default shall pay any loss 
incui 1 cd 

138--(1) If Securities deliverable by Deed of 
Transfer oi Jns< i ibed Stock subject to an dcf vaU)rern 
Stampdiity are not dehveied wathm Ten Days, tlie 
issuer (jf the ’licket may buy-in the sanle against 
the Seller on the Eleventh day after the Tickct-day, 
or on any subsecjucnt day 

(2) In the case of Com[>anics w’hich picjiarc 
their ow'H tr.ansfers. Securities may be bought-m 
on the Eleventh day after the earliest date on 
which .a transfer can be procured, <jr on any subse¬ 
quent day 

(3) One hour's public notice of such Buying-in 
must be [)osted in The Stock Exchange, except on 
Saturd.iy when a notice of thiec-cjuaitors of an 
hour only is necessary , the notice to be jjosteci not 
later than Half-past Twelve o’clock, or Halt-past 
Eleven o'( luck c)n Saturday 

(4) Buying-in shall take place between Half-past 


One and Three o'clock, and on Saturday between 
a Quarter-past Twelve and One o’clock. 

(5) The name into which the Securities are to 
be transferred must be stated in the order to buy-m 
if reepnred b\' the Managei of the Buying-in and 
Selling-out Dejiartment. 

(6) Tin' loss i)( (.isioned by such Hnving-in shall 
be borin' bv the ultimate Sellei, unless he can prove 
that there has been undue delay in tlic passing of 
the licket on the pait ol any Member, who shall 
in that case bo li.ible 

(7) Secuiities l>ought for an\' d.iy excejit tlie 
.\ccount-d.iy and not delivered by Half-past Two, 
Ol Twelve o’clock on Saturdai', may be boughf-in 
on tile following or .my subsctjuent day without 
notice, <111(1 an\ loss occasioned by such Buving-in 
sh.ill be borne bv the Seller 

(8) Securities bouglit-in and not delivered by One 
o’clock on (lie following d.iy, oi be Twelve o’clock 
on S.itmd.u , may be .igain l)ought-in f(»r imnn'diate 
delivery witlmut liiither notice, and any loss sliall 
be ]>.ud by the Member causing sin h fiuther 
Buving-in 

139— (1) 'The issuer of a Ticket wlio shall allow 
'Iwo cle.ir d.ivs fiom tin* Buying m dai' to ela)»se 
without Bu\ing-iii or attempting to buy in the 
SccLiiitns sh.ill rohase his Seller from all liability 
m respei t of the lUJii-delivei y of the Sec unties, 
unless he shall have w.iiv ed his nglit to buy-in at 
tlie KMiiiest, or with tlu* < onsc-nl of his Sellei , and 
tile liold( I of th(,' Ti( ke t shall alom* leniain respun- 
siblc' to SIX li issuer )or the dellvc I V of tile Sec m ities. 

(2) 111 llx‘ ( ase ol Companies w’hx h pi epare their 
ow’ii tiansleis the inti t nu'diate Seller sliall be 
released Ihnleen i leai (hi\,s alt(‘r the eailiest day 
cm whu h a tiansfei tan bi' ]>ro(mi-(l 

(3) The liability ol issm is .and holders of 'J’lckels 
IS not allei ted by the lat t th.it intcniiedianes have 
been releasi'd liy lapse of time 

140— (I) Secuntx's jiassing by delivery which 
liave been bought lor the Account-clay <in<l are 
nut dehveied by Halt-past Two o’clock may be 
Ixuiglit-in on llu' following, or any subsequent day, 
and any l(>ss occ.isioned by sut h Buying-in shall 
lx; bonx' b\ the Sellei. 

(2) One hour's jmblic notice of such buying-in 
must be ])osi(.l in 'The Stock ICxt hange, except on 
Saturd.iy, wlieii a notice of 'Tliree-tjuarlers of an 
hoiii only shall bc^ieccssai y , the notice to Ix' posted 
not l.iti 1 than Half-past Twelve o'clock, or Il.aU-p.ist 
l-'.leven o’( lo( k on S.iturdav 

(3) II sucli Sccunties aie bought for any day 
except the Account-day and nut delivered byilalf- 
past Tw'o u’( lock, or by Twelve o'clock on Saturday, 
they may be bought-in on the same, or any subsc- 
(jiieiit day wiiIkhiI notxe, and any loss occasioned 
by SIX h Buying-in shall be borne liy the Seller. 

(4) Buying-in shall lake place between Half-past 
One and Thicc o'clock, and on Satuit^y between 
a Qu.ai Icr-past Iwelve and One o'' !oc.k 

(5) 1 he loss occasioned by such ihiymg-in shall 
be 1)01 ne by the Member who sh.iil not liavc deliveicd 
the Securities by H<ilf-past Two o'clock on the 
jinvious day. or by Twelve o’clock on Saturday. 

(6) Sccuiitics bought-m and not delivered by 
One o'clock on the billowing day. or by 'Iwclve 
o’clock on Saturday, may be again bought-in for 
immediate deliveiy without further notice, and 
any loss shall be paid by the Member causing such 
fuithcr Buying-in. 

141 -A Member who shall allow Two clear days 
to clajise without buying-in or attempting to buy-m 
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Securities passing by flehveiy releases his Seller 
from any loss in consequence of the public declara¬ 
tion of any Member as a Defaulter, unless he shall 
have waived such right at the request, or with the 
consent ot the Seller 

142 —(1) In rase the Official shall not succeed in 
exeiufing an oider to buy-in, the notice of such 
Buying-in shall remain on the General Notice 
Board, and the Official shall on demand by the 
Buyer, renew the attempt to buy-in without 
fuither notice, and the Authorised Official charges 
for such renewed attempts shall be ])aid by the 
Member held responsible under Rule 134 

(2) Such orders shall not be executed before Two 
o'clock, or before a Quarter-past Twelve o'clock on 
Saturday. 

143. —(1) The Seller of Inscribed Stock for the 
Consols Account or for a specified day, who shall 
not receive a Tu.kct by Half-past On(^ o'clock, or a 
Quarter-past Twelve o’clock on Saturday, may sell 
out against the Buyer. 

(2) If such Ticket shall not have been regularly 
issued before Half-past Twelve o'clock, or Half-past 
Eleven o’clock on Saturday, the issuer thereof 
shall be responsible for any loss occasioned by the 
Selling'Out. Should the Ticket have been regularly 
put m circulation, the holder at Half-past One 
o'clock, or Half-past Twelve o’clock on Saturday, 
shall be liable. 

144. —(!) The Seller of Inscribed Stock dealt in 
for the ordinary Account, who shall not receive a 
Ticket by Three o’clock on the Ticket-day, may sell 
out against the ifiiyer on the Account-day (jr on 
any subsequent day 

(2) If a Ticket shall not have been regularly 
issued before Two o'clock on the Ticket-day, the 
issuer tluTcof shall be resjionsiblc for anv loss 
occasioned by such Selling-out Shouhl a Ticket 
have been rcgulaily put into circulation, the holder 
at Three o’clock on the Ticket-day shall be-liable 
In case of Sclhng-oiit on any subsequent day, the 
holder of the Ticket at 'J'hrce o'clock on the previous 
day, or at One o'chu k on Saturday, shall be liable 
Should, however, undue delay in passing the I'lcket 
be piovcd, the Member causing such delay will be 
held resj)onsible. 

145 . —(1) Xhe deliverer of Securities dciivcralde 
by deed of Tiansfei, who shall not receive a Ticket 
by Half-past Two o’clock on tlic Ticket-dav, may 
sell out such Securities up to Three o’clock, oi One 
o'clock on Saturday, on that day or any subnoquent 
day. 

{2’) If the Security be one of those undertaken by 
the Settlement Depaitment, written notice stating 
fiom whom a Ticket is required must be given t<i 
the Department at least One hour before such 
Selhng-out, and in no case shall such Sccuiities 
be solcl out before Twelve o'clock. 

(3) If a Ticket, ex(,cpt foi Securities dealt in in 
the Mining Markets, shall'not have been regulatly 
issued before Twelve o'clock, the issiiei theiuvd shall 
be responsible for any loss occasioned by Sclling-out 
Should a Ticket have been regularly jnit into 
circulation, the holder thereof at Two o'clock shall 
be responsible for any Selhng-out on the Tuket- 
day. If the Sellmg-out take place on the Account- 
day. the holder of the Ticket at Three o’clock on 
the Ticket-day shall be liable, unless such Tu ket 
was in the Settlement Department at Throe o’clock, 
in which case the holder of such Ticket at Five 
o'clock shall be liable. 

(4) If a Ticket for Securities dealt in in the 


Mining Markets shall not have been regularly issued 
before Two o'clock on the General Contango-day, 
the issuer thereof shall be responsible for any loss 
occasioned by Sellmg-out. Should a Ticket have 
been regularly put into circulation, the holder 
thereof at Two o'clock on the Ticket-day shall be 
responsible for any Selhng-out on that day; and 
the holder of the Ticket at Six o'clock on the General 
Contango-day shall be responsible for any Selling- 
out on the Account-day, unless the Ticket was in the 
Settlement Dejiartment at Six o’clock on the General 
Contango-day, m which rase the holder of the Ticket 
at One o'clock on the Ticket day shall be liable 

(5) In the case of Selhng-out on any day after 
the Account-day the holder of the Ticket at Three 
o’clock on the previous day, or One o'clock on 
Saturday, shall be liable, unless he can prove undue 
delay in passing the Ticket. 

146.—Should the deliverer of securities deliver-- 
able by deed of Transfer allow Two clear days 
from Three o'clock on the Ticket-day to elapse 
without availing himself of his right to sell out, 
his Buyer shall be relieved from all loss in cases 
where the Ticket has not been passed in consequence 
of the public declaration of any Memhei as a 
Defaulter. If a Seller docs not deliver Sccuiities. 
withm Thirteen clear days from the Tieket-day 
the intermediate Buyer from w’hom he receive<l 
the Ticket shall be released, and the issuer thereof 
shall alone remain responsible for the payment of 
the ])ur(.hase-moncy 

147--When Securities are sold out, if a 'i'lcket 
be not given within half-an-hour after the time ol 
.sale, the tiansfcr may be made into the name of 
the Buyer. 

148 —A Member, who ha.s sold Securities jiassing 
by delivery for a specified day, may sell out the 
same on tliat day, if the Jhivei is not j^repaictl to 
pay for tlicm by Half-past Two, or Twelve o'clock 
on Saturday, and the iiuyei shall bo liable for any 
loss imurrod 

Special Settiements and Official (Quotations. 

149 —'I'he Sccretarj' ol the Share and Doan De[)art- 
ment shall give^lhrce days' public notice of any 
appht ation lor a Spciial Settling-day in the Scrip 
or Bonds of a new Loan jueviously to its being 
suhniittod to the Committee, who w'^ill <ippoint a 
S[)eual Settling-day. provided that sufiiaeiit Scrip 
or Bonds are ready for delivery and are in reasonable 
am'uints - 

150 --(!) The Secretary of the Share and Loan 
De]>aitmenl shall give 'Ihico (lavs’ public notice 
of any aji]>liration f(.)r a Sju'cial Sottling-dav in the 
Sh<iies or other Sctunties of a new C(>m])any 
pi e\’ioiisly to sui h applu ation being sulnnitted to 
the ('ominiltee, who will appoint .i Spt'cial Seltling- 
d.iy jiroyidfd that suffuient Ceitjfi(alcs or Scii|v 
ait‘ leady for cleliveiv 

(2) 'Ihe C('mmitt<T will not fix a Spoi.ial Settling 
D.iy tor bargains m Sh.ircs or Set unties issued to 
the Vendois, cre(lit<'d as fully or partly paid, until 
Six montlis after tlie date fixed lor the Special 
Sctllomont in the Shares or Sei unties of the same 
class subscribed for Iry the public, but this does not 
nccessaiiiy apply to reorganisations or amalgama- 
tion> of existing Companies, or to cases where no 
Public Shares are issued, or to eases wheie the 
Vendors take the whole of the Shares issued for 
cash 

151.—(1) Tlie Committee may order the Quota¬ 
tion in the Oflicial List of any security of sufficient 
magnitude and importance 
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(2) Applications for Quotation must be made 
to the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department 
and must comply with such conditions and require¬ 
ments as may be ordered from time to time by the 
Comnuttce. 

(3) Three days’ public notice must be given of 
every application 

(4) A Broker, a Member of The Stock Exchange, 
must be authorised to give the Committee full 
information as to the Secunty and to furnish them 
with all particulars they may require. 

152.—Securities issued to Vendors credited as 
fully or partly paid shall not be quoted until six 
months after the date fixed for the Special Settle¬ 
ment of the Securities of the same class subscribed 
for by the public, nor unless a quotation for the 
latter is also granti'd 

Otficlal List and Marking of Bargains. 153—A 
List of Securities admitted to Quotation shall be 
published under the authority of the Committee ; 
and no list shall be published and sold by a Member 
without the sanction of the Committee 

154. -The prices of all bargains done between a 
Quarter-to-i£lcvcn and IIalf-p<ist Three o'clock, and 
between a Quaiter-to-Elevcn and One o’clock on 
Saturday, may be marked in the Official List, but 
no price shall be inserted unless the bargain shall 
have been made in The Stock Exchange between 
Members at the mark' t-pi u e , nor on tlie authority 
of one of them, if he refuse, wlien requiied by a 
Member of the Committee, to give up tlie name of 
the Member with whom hi- has dealt. 

155 . —A Mark .shall not be expunged from the 
Official List without the authority of the Cluurman, 
Deputy Chairman or Two Mcmbeis of the 
Committee. 

156—Bargains at special prices by reason of 
their exceptional amount may be marked, but 
with distingnisbing signs 

157 -- Haigains should be marked in the order in 
which they are mmle, but the Clciks of the House 
may, with the concurrence of a Member of the 
Committee, maik omitted bargains in the order in 
which they occured upon an appliuition signed by 
the Buyer and the Seller stating the amount, 
tile time when, and tlie price at which such barg.uns 
•ere ma<le . and such application shall be reported 
fi the Committee at their next meeting. 

158.— (1) Objections to Marks must be lodged 
with the Clerks of the House by Twenty minutes 
to Foul, or Ten minutes past One o'clock on 
Saturday 

(2) Objections to Quotations in the List must 
be lodged with the Clerks of the House by a Quarter 
to Four, or a Quarter-past One o’clock on Saturday. 

Failures. 159—(1) Two Mombeis shall be ap¬ 
pointed annually by the Committee to act as 
Official Assignee and Dcjiuty Official ♦AsMgnee 
respectively, hcrcinaltei caih'd the Official As'iigiiees, 
whose duty it shall be to obtain from a De¬ 
faulter his original books of account, and a 
statement of the sums owing to an<l by him, to 
.ittend Meetings of creditors and to summon the 
Defaulter before such Meetings , to enter into a 
strict examination of every account . to investigate 
and report to the Committee forthwith any bargains 
found to have been effected at unfair jiiices , and 
to manage the estate in conformity with the Rules, 
Regulations and usages of The Stock Exchange 

(2) Each Official Assignee shall find security 
amounting to ^1,000 from Two or more Members 
of The Stock Exchange In the event of any 


default or misappropriation by any Assignee of 
funds or property entiusted to his care, or of any 
other act of dishonesty on his pait. each of his 
Sureties shall imv. under directum of the Committee, 
sucli sum as ne shall ha\e guaranteed 

IGO—(1) A Member unalile to fulfil his engage¬ 
ments shall be publicly declared a Defaulter by 
direction of the Chairman, Dejmty-Chairman or 
any Two Members of the Comnuttce. and thereby 
ceases to be a Member. 

(2) The Request for such declaration shall be 
handed to the Secretary not later than a Quarter 
t<j Three o’do( k, oi Half-jiast Twelve on Saturday, 
and the declaration shall be forthwith announced 
to The Stock Exthange A Declaration shall not 
be announced beU>ie a Quarter to Eleven o'clock. 

]G0a—A Member who has beem declared a 
Defaulter shall forthwith execute and deliver to the 
Otficial .Assignee a Deed of Arrangement in the 
ajiproved form 

161 —A Member who may fad to nay the fees 
due to the Trustees and Manageis or who may have 
.1 ReieiMUg Oidei in Bankiiqdey ma<le against 
him or be adjudu afed a Bankruiit oi who may be 
})io\ed to b»* insolseul, altliougii he may not be 
at the same time a Del.iultei in The Stock I'.xihango, 
shall cease to be a Member upon resolution ol the 
Committee to that effect, 

162—When a Member shall give jinvate intima¬ 
tion to his cieditois of his ni.ibihty to fulfil his 
engagements, the cieditors shall not make any 
(ompiomise with siu h Defaultci, but sliall immedi¬ 
ate!) communKHte with the Chairman, Deputy 
Ch.urman, oi Iwo Mcmbeis of the Committee, in 
ordei tlnit the Membei in default may be immedi¬ 
ately declared ; and in i.asc the Committee shall 
obtain knowledge of any private failure, the name 
of the Defaulter shall be publicly declaied 

16.1—A Member conniving at a private failure, 
1))' accepting loss than the full amount of his debt, 
shall be liable to refund any money or Serunties 
icceived from a Defaulter, provided such Defaulter 
be declared withm Two ycais from the time of such 
comj»romise, 1he jirojicrty so refunded being apj>iicd 
to lujindate the (.hums of the subsequent credilois. 
Any ariangement for settlement of claims, in lieu 
of bona fide money payment on the day when such 
claims become due. shall be considered as a com- 
jiromise, and subject to the i)rovisi(jns of this 
Rule 

164 —(]) In the event of a default the Regula¬ 
tions in force shall apply 

(2) In every case ol failure, the Offici.il Assifjnecs 
shall publicly fix the prices curient in the Market 
immediately before the declaration, at which prices 
all Members having accounts open with the Defaulter 
shall close tlieir transactions by buying of or selling 
to him such Securities as lie may have contracted 
to lake Ol deliver, the differences arisii*g from the 
Defaulter’s transactions being paid to. or claimed 
from the Official .Assignees 

(.3) Uncxpired options shall be similarly closed 
at a Market valuation 

(4) In the event of a dispute as to the prices 
they shall be fixed by Two Members of the 
Committee Any objection must be lodged with the 
Olficial Assignci/s in writing within Two business 
days of the time when the list was posted m The 
Stock Exchange 

165—(1) The Official Assignees shall collect and 
pay the assets into such Bank and in such names, 
as the Committee may from time to time direct, 
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and the same shall be distributed as soon as possible. 

(2) Legal Kxj)enses incurred on account of a 
Di'faiilter’s estate shall be deducted from the sum 
available for distiibulion 

—Creditors ftjr diflerenies shall have a prior 
ilaim on all ditferences received by, or due to a 
J)efauiter’s (“state 

167— A (rt‘ditor receiving, under any rin.um- 
stanccs, a larger jirojiortioii of dilfcrences on a 
Defaulter's estate than that to which eacli of the 
jreditors is entitled, shall refund such jiortion as 
>hail reduce his dividefid to an equality with the 
jthers. A Member completing a bargain with the 
princijial of a Defaulter shall immedialelv notify 
the fact to the Ofhdal Assignees 

168— A Member who sliall have received a 
lifference on an account, jirior tc) the regular day 
fcjr s(“ttling the same, or who shall have' leceived a 
;onsid(Tation fc%r any pros|>e( live advantage, 
whether by a direct j>ayment of mcmey, or bv the 
purchase or sale cif Secuiities at a puce either above 
Dr below the maikc-t price at the lime the barg.un 
was camtracted. or by any other means, piioi to 
the clay for sc-ltling the transaction foi which the 
consideration was receivecl, shall, in case of the 
failure of the M(“mb(*r from whom he recc^ivccl such 
difference or cc)nsi(leralion, refund the same for 
the general benefit of the cieditors; and any 
Member who shall have, under the cneumslances 
above stated, jiaid ccr given such ditfcrence oi 
consideiation, shall again pay tlie same to the 
creditors, so tliat, in each case, all |)eisons may 
stand in the- same sitiialioii with lespec t to the 
creditors, as if no such pin-r settlement or other 
arrangement had tak(“n ]tlacc 

169 —A claim which does not aiise from a Stock 
Exc'hange tiansaction cannot be proved against a 
Defaulter’s estate 

170.—(I) The following claims will not be allowed 
to rank against a Defaulter's estate until all other 
claims have been paid in full, but assets arising 
from such transactions shall be collectc'd and 
distributed among the cic-ditors— 

(i) Chums aiising from Haigains done more 
than Light days previously to the close of a 
Consols Account for a date beyond the Second 
ensuing Consols Account-day 

(n) Claims arising from H.irgains for a pc'iiod 
bevoiul the Third ensuing Oidinarv Accciunt-day 
(in) Chums arising fiom lUigains in Securities 
for a dale previous to that lixed for the Special 
Settlement. 

(w/) Claims arising from differenc es winch have 
been allowed to remain unpaid for niorc' than 
Two business days beyond the day cm whic h they 
became due 

(2) Dilfeienct'S overdue and^paid ]ue\ious to 
the day of default arc not to be refunded 

171 —Meiiibets not receiving due payment for 
ScM unties delivered on the clay of default, arc 
enfitlcd, so far as regards th(‘ value thereof at the 
average pricy on the day of delivery, to be paid pro 
rata, and preferentially, out of a.ssets rc-sulling in 
any manner from such Secunties, or deiived from 
the Defaulter’s own resources , and, should these 
prove insunuicnt. they shall, a.s to the balance of 
such claims, participate wilh other creditors m any 
sur(“t\-inonev of tlie Defaulter 

172 —In the case of a loan of money made upon 
Securities, the lender shall realise his Securities 
within Three clear days, unless the creditors consent 
to a longer delay, or he shall take them at a price 


to be fixed by the Official Assignees, with appeal 
to any Two Members of the Committee. Should 
the Security be insufikiont, the dilference may be 
proved against the Defaulter’s estate 

173—A loan without Security shall ncDt be 
admitted as a claim on the differences of a De¬ 
faulter's estate ; nor shall any such loan, when of 
longer duration than Two business days, be acl- 
milted as a claim on any other of his assets ; and 
sliould anv unsccurecl creditor loceive pn^'ment of 
his loan horn a Member on the dav of his default, 
sm h payment being made out c>f assets not belong¬ 
ing to the Detaultci previously to that clay, he shall 
refund the amount so received for the benefit of 
the; Defaulter's estate. 

174 —A Non-Member .shall be allowc'd to partici¬ 
pate in a Defaulter's e state, provided his claim be 
admitted by the creditors, or, in case of dispute, 
by the Committee, and a peison whose claim is 
so admitted, may ho represented at the meeting 
of creditors by any Member whom he may appoint. 

175-—A Member, bc*ing a crcditcir upon a De- 
faiiltei’s estate, shall nc)t sell, assign or jiledge his 
claim on such estate to a Non-Member without the 
com urience of the Committee , and sue h assign¬ 
ment shall be immediately commiinicatecl to the 
Olln i.d Assignees 

176 ---A Member shall not attempt to enforce by 
law a claim ansing out c)f a Sb-x'k lixchangc- trans¬ 
action against a Delaiilter, or the Piincipal of a 
Defaulter, without th(“ ccinsent of the cieditois of 
the DefauUei or of the Cc)mmittee 

177— (1) A Member may, with the consent of 
the ciedilois and the sanction of the; Committee, 
ami not otherwise', ('.any on business foi the benc'fit 
of a Defauitei in accordance with the Ik-gulations 
in force 

(2) A Membei shall not deal with a Dc'faultor for 
his own account before his re-adTnl^slon to The 
Stock Ifxchange 

(3) A Member may with the sam tion of the,' 
Committee, and not oLhciwise, caiiy on business 
for cir with a j^crscm who has c, easecl to be a Membei 
under Rules 39, 42, or 161, or who after cc*asmg 
to be a Member from any c<uise becomes bankrupt 

(4) A Member shall not cairy on liusiness lor or 
\Mth a ])ers(jn wIud has been expelled from The 
Stock Exchange 

178- (1) Once in eveiy month, the OlTicial 
Assignees shall l.iv before the Committee an ac count 
of the balanc'c-s in their hands belonging to l)e- 
faulteis' estates, and the Committee shall* order 
such bidanres as they think fit to be panl o\er to 
the account of the* Tiiistees c)t i'he Stock Exchange 
Renevolent Fund, subjcc t to iccall l)y tlie Committee 
for distnbution amongst creditors, or lor paj'ments 
bv or to thc“ Oftic i<d Assignees whic h have been 
authoiiscd by the Committee 

(2) A statement c)f all sums so ]>aid over, and 
of the amount remaining in the hands ol the Trustees 
of The StcDck Exchange Dcnevolciit Fund on the 
31st of Dec cumber in e\eiy year, shall be fuiiiished 
by the Cttficial Assignees and deposited m the 
Committee Room, lor the inspection ol the Members 
of The Stock Exchange 

(3) On the l.st of February in each year the 
Official Assignees shall lay before the Committee 
the names of the Defaulters who have been re¬ 
admitted as Members or Clerks but have not paid 
20 s in the with particulars as to the date of 
re-admission, the original liabilities, the dividends 
]>aicl and the date and amount of the last payment. 
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(4) On the 1st of March, in each year, the Otlicial 
Assi>;nces shall lay before the Committee a state¬ 
ment of all dividemis paid during tlie last year on 
each Defaulter's estate 

Commissions. 179—The Minimum Scale of 
Commission is not compulsory in the case of I'ndor- 
writing or the placing of New Issues Nor shall it 
apply to Continuations provided that a Drokei sliall 
charge or allow nl respext of Cimluiualion business 
a r.itc not moic favourable to his Pniu ip.vl than tliat 
ai-tuallv pani or lecc-ived by him in the inaik^t, or 
if tile Continuation is elfected wholly or p.iiti.dly 
bv the cni|)|i>\ ment of his ocen resoiucos a late 
wliK h shall W f.ur and loasonable having legard 
to the m.iiket comlitums of the day. 

180 —(I) A Broker shall reinh r to a Non-Member 
a lontiait note- in icsp»‘«,t <.)f every b.iigain done 
for sm h N<niM«-nil)ei’s .\((ount, staling the i>iue 
,it which the bargain has l>een done Subject to the 
piovjsioiis of KuK-s H‘J and 80, siu h < oiiti.u t note 
sh.dl contain a ch.iige foi Coimnission at a rati* not 
less than the Sc.de .is laid down or .is nioililied by 
th«'provisions of Rules 179, 182, 180, 184, or 189 

(2) Subject to Kales 181, 189 (Of and 190 the 
j<ules under the heading of "t oinnussions ” do not 
l.i\ down aiiv restiK-tions as to dealings betwein 
\b intiers 

(0) Kxcejit for business done under Rule 1.8(> .i 
Broker nia\ lender a net eontiact note piovidcd 
( oinniission m aiiordanci* with t lause (I) of this 
Rule IS chiirged and piovidcd Mich loiiliait note 
states Ih.at the C.oniintssion is .illowcd for in the 
price 

—,v Jhokei may not .ait as a PiiiKipal for 
the [)in pose '9 <’\.tiling these Rules, or adopt any 
other plot eiliiie loi a 'ike pm [lose, nor in.tv he i om- 
mute ins C<»mnussion loi a fixed payment oi sal.uy 
uiib-’ss in ed'h yeai he be speci.tlly authoiised so to 
do by the Committee, nor may he divide profits or 
Conimis'ion with a Non Meinbor exci'pt as 
aiilhoiised by Rules 18(S, 187, and 188 

182—(1) A Biokei may .it Ins disirelion cliaige 
only one Commi>sion for buying and silling the 
same security lor the same riiiuij)le for tin; s.inic 
Account 

(2) On a change of investments Commission must 
■ « chaiged on both sale .ind pun liasc .it a rate not 
^ til.in the sc.ile laid down or .is modifb'd bv (he 
piuvisums of Rule 138 . but if sucli change l.ie made 
for the same Principal during the same Account or 
the Arcuiint immediatclv following and the Seciiii- 
ties h ive not been continued, a Broker may at Ins 
discretion charge Coimmssion at a rate not less th.m 
the scale as laid down on one tiansaction and .i 
reduced Commission of not less than h.iU that r.itc 
on the other The lull rate must be charged uu the 
side wliu h \ lelds the huger amount 

183 —(1} On any transaction m whuii the con¬ 
sideration money is £2,.S()() or under, the full Com¬ 
mission laid down must be chaiged In the case of 
a transaction m which the consideration money 
exceeds /,2,.S00 full C.omimssion must be ch.iiged 
ui) to that amount, but a l^rokcr m.ay, .it his <lis- 
cretion (when m his opinion the volume of his 
Principal’s business justifies it), charge a reduced 
Commission on the balanie of the tr.an--action, 
jmovided that m no case shall such reduced Com¬ 
mission be less than one-h.alf of the Minimum Scale 
laid down. 

(2) In the case of a transaction m not less than 
420.000 Stock of a Security of or Guaranteed by the 
British or Indi.in Government having a currency of 


not more than twelve years, a Broker may at his 
discretion charge a reduced Commission bn the 
entire amount provided that in no case shall such 
1 educed Conimission be loss than one-half of the 
Minimum Scale laid dmvn 

(3) The rcMluced scale allowed bv this Rule is not 
applu.ible wlieii a Broker charges only one Com- 
im-'-'ion under t l.iuse (1) of Rule 182 

(4) Ill the i.iM* of .in ordei to inve-'t or realise an 
amount of monev in or from several Securities, 
c.ii h l>arg,im, the coiisukuation for winch <l()Cs not 
cxieed C2,.s00. must biar the full Commission, but 
shouUl all oriter in one Stock, if .ibovo 

I oiisub i.ition, be onlv ji.uti.dlv executed, the 
Coinniissioii in.iv bo .uljustcd on (oinjiletion of the 
oidei 

1,^4 _ (1) A Brolcer tn.iv .it his disiretion, when 
in Ills Opinion llie v<,>lunie ol .ui\' Pniuiji.d's busi- 
lU'ss jusiilu-s It. cliaige tli.il Pnm ijmI a umtoim 
(_oiiiiiiissKui of not less th.in Is dd pel shaie on 
sh.ues ji.isMiig b\ ilehverv whin the pnee exeeeds 
425 , and .it Ins like discretion a uniloi in (. uinniission 
ot not b s>, til.in dd jiri sh.ire on sliares dealt in m 
the XnietR.in M.iiketoii .iiiv oidii foi not less lli.in 

fifty sh.ues 

(2) When sm li uinloiin Conimission is cliaiged 
it sli.ill hr ch ugeil on »vriy li.ugam whetbei by 
w.iv of closing, « h.uigi- of inveslnient or otlieiwiso, 
.uid sb.ill not Ik sh.ued m .uiv w.iv willi .uiy jiersoii 
other tliaii a Renusu i or a ( lerk m the Piokei's own 
e\<lusive Miiploymeiit as piovideil in Rules 187 
and 188 

18S -A Broker sli.dl, subject to the jirovisions 
(jf Rub'S 82, 83 .ind 199 (4). ch.irgo Commission at 
not less th.in the Miniimiin Si,.do as l.uil down 
without mudilicalion to .iny Slock and Share Bioker 
or De.iler m the United Kingdom, whether i.irrying 
on business in the loim of a limited t.'oinp.iny or 
otherwise, who .ulverlises in the public ITess for 
Sti-K k I xehangc business or issues ciiiiilais le- 
spi'iiing su< h business to otliei th.ui his own 
Priruip.ils, except in coiineelion with Secuiilies 
whuh are jiurelv b>cal and not ijuoted in “'Ihe 
Stoik l''x(h.iiige Otfui.d last,” or who is a Meinlx-r 
of .any other mslitulion within the London Postal 
Are.i, w lu le (b-.ilmgs in Stoi.ks or Sh.ires .ue carried 
on. or Is juovi'd to ilu* s.itisf.u tion of the ( oinnuttee 
to h.ive (b'.dt or olfeiod to deal below the Miiimnim 
I’lue 111 any Seiuritv subject to such Miiumum 
Price, and no albnvance or leb.ile in lesjiect ol smli 
Commission sh.dl be made to such Biokei or Do.ilcr 
or any other peison 

18(i-- (1) A Broker may sh.ire his ( oninussion 
witli an Agi'iit juovuled th.it (exc<-pt m the case 
wlieie sucli Agent is his Remisicr or .1 ( b'rk in his 
own emi)lo\muil) tlie share of the (.ommission 
ai.tually ret.lined liy him is not les*- than oiie-lialf 
of the Mininiuin Sc.de as bud down exicpt .is 
j>iovi(led in t l.iuse (4) of this Rule, .Kid also that 
the Agent's sliare is tv't divided with or allowed to 
Ins 1 ‘nncipal 

(2) V Broker inav not sh.ire with an Agent the 
C(»mniissi()n charged on the Ag<-ht’s jicrsonal 
liusiness, nor may he share (.oniimssion under this 
Rule with Agents on Imsiness done for Principals 
for whom he deals iimler the provisions of Rules 
lvS3 or 184, nor inav he share Ounimssion with any 
Agent who may be jiroved to the s.itisfaction of the 
Committee to have dealt or ollered to deal either 
as I’rincijial or .Xgemt below the Minimum Price in 
any Security subject to such Minimum Price 

(3) A Broker who sliaics Commission with an 
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Agent under the provisions of this Rule shall render 
a Contract Note which shall state that the business 
has been done " by order of " the Agent, and that 
the Commission is shared with such Agent under 
the provisions of this l^ule Such Contract Note 
must nol 1)0 icndercd " net,” and must show 
Commission at not less Ilian the scale laid down 

(4) In the case of a change of investments made 
uncU-r the conditions of Clause (2) of Rule 182 a 
Broker may share Commission with an Agent on 
both sale and jiurchase, provided that (except where 
such Agent is the Broker's Keimsier or a Clerk m 
his own employment) the sliare of (Amimission 
actually retained by the Broker is not less than 
one-half of the Minimum Scale laid down on the 
side yielding the larger amount, <ind on the other 
side not less than one-half of the reduced Commission 
allowed by Rule 182, ( lausc (2) 

187 —A Broker sliall be entitled to employ as a 
Remisier for the purpose of his business a person 
resident abroad whose name is registeied with the 
Committee, and to remunerate such Kemisier with 
a share not exceeding one-half of the C<;mnnsMon 
charged to the Bnncipal he introduces, whether 
such Commission be at the Ofhcial Scale as laid 
down or as modified by the provisions of Rules 182. 
183, and 184 

188—A ihokcr may lemun'-iatc a Ckik in his 
own exclusive em[doyment with a sluue not ex¬ 
ceeding onc-balf ol the Commission ch.uged to the 
Pnnci])al he introdiK.es whi llu'r such Commission 
be at the Olficnil Scale as laid <lown or as modilud 
by the provisions of Rules 182, 183. and 184, 
provided that such remuneration is not shared by 
the Clerk with or allowed to his I’riiicipal 

189 --(1} On anv transai tion toi a i\Ieml)er of 
any Associated Stock ICxchange in the United 
Kingdom, oi a Stock Broker whose name is included 
in the “ List of Stock Brokers in the United King¬ 
dom kept by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
in pursuance of Section 77 (3) of the Finance (1909- 
*0) Act, '910," and who does not carry on business 
within U''. London Postal Area, such Broker not 
being excluded by the provisions of Rule 185, a 
Broker may at his discretion charge Commission 
at a rate not less than the scale laid down m Clause (4) 
of this Rule, and when orders for the same Bnncipal 
for sale and rc-mvestment for the same Account 
arc given simultaneously, Commission at not less 
than one-half the charges laid down in Clause (2) 
of Rule 182 

(2) The Commission laid down by this Rule sliall 
be the minimum Commission to be chaiged on all 
busirfess coming to The Stock ICx^^hange liom a 
Member of any Associated Stock Exchange or 
country Broker, as defined in Clause (1) of this 
Rule, except that a Broker may apply to such 
business the provisions of Clause (1) of Rule 182 
Such Comnpssion shall not be shared vMth ainonc 
except a Clerk in the Broker’s own exclusive em¬ 
ployment Such Clerk shalf not, under any circum¬ 
stances, either directly or indirectly divide or share 
his proportion of such Commission with or allow' 
the same to such country liioker 

(3) A Broker shall not act as a Prinupal or send 
an order to a Membei of an Associated Stock 
Exchange or country Bioker for the puipose ol 
evading tlie minimum Commission on such business, 
nor shall he adojit any other jirocedurc for a like 
purpose. Anv evasion will be treated as a breach 
not only of this Rule but also ot Rule 81 which 
prohibits shunting. 


(4) On transactions for Brokers as defined in 
Clause (1) of this Rule a Broker may at his dis¬ 
cretion charge a reduced Commission at the rate 
of not less than one-half of the rates laid down, 
irrespective of the volume of the transactions in 
question and further he may charge the following 
exceptional reduced rates, viz — 


Railway and other Registered Blocks. 

on Stock 


Price £25 or under. . 

1 Q/ 

Over £25 to ,^50 .. .. 

' 0/ 

• • 1 JI /O 

,, £50 to ^150 .. .. 

.. i% 

„ ;£150 to £200 .. .. 

. • /! % 

„ £200 to £250 .. .. 

. ■ }% 

With rise for every ;^50 

in price 

mencan Shares of $50 or 

$100 Dene 

Price $50 or under 

.. 3,1, 

Over $50 to $100 

.. 4L1 

$100 to $150 

. . Bd. 

,, $150 to $200 

9d 

„ $200 . 

.. Is. Od. 


190 —For the purposes of administering the 
Commission Rules— 

(1) A Broker, when transacting business between 
a Dealer and a Member of the Public, shall 
be considered as acting as the Agent of the 
Non-Member 

(2) The HMinineration of ii,M^rokcr when trans¬ 
acting business I'letwcen a De.iler and a Country 
Broker must in no case be less than the minimum 
rate hud down in Rule 198 

(3) A Broker, when transacting business between 
a Dealer and an outside Broker or Dealer wlio is 
excluded by the provisions of Rule 185, must alw'ays 
charge tlie latter with full Commission as laid down 

(4) Subject to the provisions of Rule 83, a 
Broker, when transacting business between a 
Country Broker who is entitled to the jinvileges ol 
Rule 189 and an outside Broker or Dealer who is 
excluded by the provisions of Rule 185, must charge 
the lull Commission as l.iid down to the latter and 
none to the former 

191 —A Broker mav not share (.'ommission under 
Rules 186, 187, or 188 with a former Member who 
has applied for rc-elcction and has been leji'cted 

STOCK EXCTIANOKS. —When the teim Stock 
Exchange is used m this country, the London 
Stock Exchange is the one to whuh retereme is 
most generally made The reason for this is iliat 
London has‘’bccn for many years the great financial 
centre of the world, and it is probable iL.it loi 
many yeais to come tile London Stoi k Exchange 
will i)lay the most impoilant part in all malters 
which concern the money inaikel But as iia<le 
has cxpandeil and speculation bei ome moi(' com¬ 
mon, various juovineial titles and towns Jiave 
establishtvl Stoi k Exchanges of Iheir own, espe* lally 
Glasgow, Dublin, Liverpool, Maiuhester, Biiming- 
ham, Sheitield. Leeds, and Bristol Outside the 
Fmted Kingdom the Stoi k Ex( hange ot New ^■oI•k, 
veiy fiequently referred to as " Wall Street " v ), 
as the London Stock Exchange is sometimes sjiokcn 
of as " Capel Court." ottiipies a most impoitant 
jilace, })eihaps second onlv to London On the 
continent of Europe the great Stock Exchanges are 
those of Amsterdam, Pans, and Frankfurt-on-the- 
Mam The e.xchanges of Berlin, Vienna and 
Petrograd are of less importance than those 
already mentioned, but political and commercial 
changes may easily enable them' to secure greater 
recognition at any time 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT.— The Stock 
Exchange settlement, frequently also terme<i “ the 
account," is the pcricnl during which bargains that 
have been entered into for completion on the 
account or settlement day are settled Thcie are 
two accounts per month, the intervening intervals 
varying from eleven to nineteen days. The Stock 
Exch'^nge Committee fixes the dates a considerable 
time beforehand, and aims at making each settling 
day fall as nearly as possible at the middle and the 
on«l of each month fVactK ally all slock and shaie 
dealings are for these half-monthly or fortmghtlv 
accounts, as they areoltentimesinaci uiately termed , 
but an exception has to be made for Hnti.sh Go\ein- 
ment stocks, which are dealt in in the Consol market, 
the account in whuh takes place oiuc a month only, 
usually during the first week 

The settlement itself (Kcupies four days, viz : (1) 
The milling contango day . (2) the general contango 
day (also known as cany-over day) . (3) ticket tlay 
(also known as name day) , (4) the settlement or 
jiay day Leaving out of a( count those few s< < un¬ 
ties whioh are dealt in in the Consol market, the 
.settlement in whuh, as already stated, takes jjUuc 
once monthly, jiraituallv all Stotk Exchange dial¬ 
ings arc for tlic ensuing settling day, although 
exieptional dealings may take place for cash, t , 
for immediate settlement All sales and ])uri bases 
eflected foi the aiiount must, thei etoie. be .idjusted 
on the si'tthng day, that is to say, all securities sold 
must he (h'livered. and all bought ])ai(i for, on the 
ensuing settling day, unless an.ingeinents are made 
to coniiniie the harg,uns m the manner desciibcd 
under the heading of Carry Over 

(!)n the mining contango day the inaking-up 
piiccs for mining shares are fixed, and arrangements 
aie made for eontiriuing any bargains in this class 
of security, 'ihc account used to consist of three 
days only, but some years ago so nui< h business 
arose in connection with the large number of dc-al- 
mgs that took place in mining shaics, that a spedal 
day was appointed in front of the ordinary days of 
the settlement to arrange the cat ry over in this class 
of sliare alone. 

The second day of the settlement, viz , the general 
contango day, is the clay on winch the carry over or 
. 'ntinu.iliou of bargains in all sc'cunfies other than 
I'm 'C dealt in on the Consol market and the mining 
mo ket is arranged 

On the third day of the account, viz, the ticket 
or name day, the work of bunging together the 
uUimat? buyer and seller, whuh has already lioen 
partially d<-scijhe*d under the heading of Cliarino 
Hou.sr, is commenced The system of passing 
tu kets, which is described under the heading ot 
CLKARiKci House, is not limited to those secuiities 
that happen to be included in the woiking of that 
institution, for eveiyonc who has purcha^d legis- 
tered stock or shares has to pass a ticket on which 
is written cither his own name or that of some 
other individual who is prepared to take up the 
stock or .shares and pay for them. As is shown in 
our description of the Clearing House, the last 
purchaser of stock during the account passes a 
ticket to the individual from whom he bought, who 
in turn passes the ticket on to the person from whom 
he bought, and so on. These tickets are, in fact, 
treated as stock, and pass from seller to seller, thus 
closing the transaction and creating differences for 
collection, such differences being paid on the last 
day of the account, known variously as " the 
account," " account day," " the settlement," 


"settling day," and "pay day." The final and 
most important day of the settlement is the pay 
day, or account day, on which securities that have 
been purchased during the account are delivered 
and paid for, and the various diflerentes armed at 
bv means of the ticket s\stcm, or through the 
dealing House, as already explained, arc jiaid. 

1 he (lelivery of secuiilies ccmiincnces at 10 a.m., 
and lasts until 2 30 p m., aftei which hour payment 
cannot be demandcMi on that day Jiearer securities 
are paid for on delnery, an<l if a ticket has been 
issued in lespcct of them, they aie panl for at the 
piice namc<i on the tnket 3 he difference betweirn 
the making up, or ti>kel |)mcc, is settled by the 
various j)<iiiies coiuerned as " dilferen* cs." If 
bearer sccunlies aic not cielivered by hall-past 2 on 
settling day, they may, on compliance with ceitain 
formalities, be bouglit in on tlie following or any 
subsecjuc-nt day. 

As r('gards registered slcx k oi .sliaies, change of 
(nvneiship in whuh < .in onl\ he etlc'.icd hy mean.s 
of a dee<l ot tiansfei, the M-ihu is allowed a delay of 
ten <la\s in whuh lo dclic'ei the < cu lilii ates ol the 
.shares, logelhei with a ti.uislcr t\etutc<1 liy the 
seller It tins is not <loMe '.\ithiii a pei lod of ten <lays 
from the si-ttling d<i\'. the issuer ot the tiilcct. t e , 
the huyi, in.i\- buy in the shai<*s alter hall-past 1 
on the < le\cnlh oi any Mihs<'<|uent d.iy aftei the 
d.iti-ol the ticket Ati.uisfei deed exe< ule<l by the 
registoied ju'ojuletoi of the sto< k or shaii-s must he 
ai c omj'ianied hy lh<‘ suppoiting i ei titu .it<‘, unle.ss 
the tianstcT is ceititic*! (see ChRnriii) 'Iksnsfkh), 
that Is to say, unless an <»il!«i.il ol the loinpam. or 
the ^euetaiy ol the Shau- and Loan Hepaitnient 
ol the Stock Exchange, lias maike<l it to the ellci I 
that a (erlifuate for tlie stock or shaics n.iined m 
the transtcT dec-d has been liRlged with him Vaiious 
rules exist as to what constitutes good deliveiy 
Thus, a bond or certificate tliat is lorn or damaged 
to such an extent that a mateiial ]>art of the; word¬ 
ing IS obliterated, is not deemed to he good delivery, 
and a huyt'f cannot be callecl upon to ai i ept as good 
delivery a cxitiricatc of American shares in a largcT 
denomination than fifty shaies of $2.5 each, twenty 
shares of $.50 ca<li, or tem shates of $100 ea< h, 
nor is he oliliged to accept a bund of a laiger 
denomination than $1,000 

Vaiious iiilc-s govern the method of jiaymeiit 
For example, chccpies must he crossed and drawn 
to beaier, and must be passed through the Jkiiikers' 
CIc .aring llouse, unless the drawer conscmt.s to their 
being otherwise jiresenled If a member iccjuiics 
bank note's in payment for securities sold, ampias 
not made a stipulation to this etfcct at the time the 
bargain was entered into, he* must give notice to the 
buyer before half-past II on the day of dehveiy. 
One of the rules ol the Stock Excli.uige cxjiressly 
hlijiulalcs, however, that no member is entitled to 
demand b.ank notes in payment of difle»ences. 

STOCK HOIOEU.— I he pel son w-ho is the holclci 
of stock in the public funds or in the funds ol a 
joint-stock company 

STO(’K*I>'-TRADE.—Goods which arc actually 
in the possession or under the c'ontiol of a trades¬ 
man. and also the fittings, furniture, maclunery, 
toeds, and appliances of all kinds whic*h arc necessary 
and in use for the conduct of a trade or business 
STOCK JOltKER.—This is the name given to 
the dealer on the Stock Exchange who conducts 
the re."!! business of the transfer of stocks and 
shares, by purchase or sale, through the intermedi¬ 
ate action of the stockbroker. The stock-jobber 
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is not allowed to deal directly with the 
ubhe; a stockbroker must be employed. It will 
c seen that the stock jobbers are, as it were, 
merchants <leahng in the goods, wares, and mer- 
chaixlise which form the stock-in-trade of the 
memlais of the Stock Ivxchange Ihc profits of 
the jobbers arise out of tlio cliffereme between 
their buying and their selling prices. This is very 
frofiuenllv known as the " turn ” of the market 
STOl'K RKClilPT.— lhe receipt which is given 
bv the seller ot his attorney, to the purchaser, 
when inscribed stocks are transferred It is of 
no value as a sccuiitv. A holder's title is the 
entry in the stc^c k books at the jilace where the 
stoc ks arc domiciled. Certain stocks may be 
converted by a holder into certificates to bearer. 
(See Stock Ckrtipicate to Bearer ) 

In order that inscribed stoc k may be taken as 
a security for an advance, it mu'.t be legisterecl m 
the name of the bank or in (he mimes of the bank's 
nominees. 

STOCK-TAKING. —In orcler that a tiader may 
as(.ert<im his luxac-t tinanc'ial position, it is neccssaiy 
that he should periodic ally examine caicdully the 
stock which lie has on hand, and at the same' tunc 
cause a valuation to be made ect his inat.hinerv, 
fittings, or aj)f))ianc.es used m his business 'Hus 
IS known .is taking stock (Sec* Cosi Aui'fiuNrs, 

SlOf.K, VaLUA 1 ION ol- ) 

STOCK TRUST CKRTIFICATK. —This IS the 

name ol a cc'itificate issued by ceitaiii Ameiuan 
raihoad tompanies It certific's that, on sumiider. 
some pel son who is actually named will be entitled, 
out of I.ertificdtes deliveied to ceitain named tiu.s- 
tees, to receive a certificate for a number ol .shares 
of a named value. 

On the back <.>f the certificate is a form of tianslor 
and an appointment of an attorney to tr.msfcr ail 
interest in the stcick trust certihcatc in the books 
of the trustees (See American Securuies) 
STOI'K, VAIA ATION OF. -1 he coirei t valuation 
ot stock is a most nniioitaiit f.ulor by reason of 
Its c'ltect upon the* trading results It is nc'c c‘Ss<iry 
th.it the most caieful c Onsideiation be given to the 
basis of valuation, as subsccpieiit c c)mpaiis<.>ns of 
the lesults of peiiocls, unless all ai e .anivecl at by 
a simil.ir method, only leacl to confusion, and are 
misleading. Bven slight inllations of values ate 
sutticient to give* wiong figuics, whilst an under 
estimation of value creates a scciet leserve 

In tlie (list place* it is ne(.essaiy that stock should 
be wUelully tak<.*n so th.it no goovls .are taken into 
ac.cc^unt whn li <irc‘ not inrluded in purvh.ises, 
nor goods undelivered whu h have been ch.u gecl 
in the d.iv bciok Unsaleable stock should have 
special attention, anci notes made on the stenk 
sheets to the elfec t that it has iJei)rcH latcd in value* 

I he stock shec'ts having been macle u]) .is to 
cjuantities,^ etc , the valu.ilion shouhl be left to a 
responsible j)eiM»n. who sU nilcl be {trepan*.! to give 
a c'ertitic ate as to value and tlie basis ot the 
same 

Ihc* genc'ral lule, .and the one cleemed to bo the 
most prudenl, is to value on the basis of cost or 
maikct value, whichever inav be the lower at the 
date of stock-taking Ihis rule is l)as(*d on the 
fac t that profit is not earned until the sale is actually 
macle. .and should a maiket jiricc* wliicli is above 
cost be taken, it is aiitu ipating a profit. 

In regard to the valuation of stocks m manufac¬ 
turing businesses, the fcjlluwatig arc the usual bases 
adopted— 


Raw Materials. At cost or market, adding direct 
charges 

Partly Manufactured Goods. At cost of materials, 

plus labour and direct charges. 

Finished Goods. At cost of production and a 
percentage of fixed charges. 

Certain businesses require to add a percentage 
to the original cost of stock for interest cm the 
c.qntal cmidoycd in keejnng sue h stock. A good 
oxarnide of this is in the case of a wine merchant 
who may stock certain wines, etc., until they 
mature, for the longer they are kept the higher 
value they carry. 

STOCK WARRANT.—A stock warrant to 
bearer is a negotiable instrument {q v.) which 
entitles the bearer of the warrant to the stock 
therein specified. 

A stock warrant is included in the expression 
" share warrant ” in the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act. 1908 (See Share Warrant ) 

STOLEN RANK NOTES, —When bank notes have 
be(*n lost or stolen, a notice is sometimes put forward 
t<i the etli'ct that payment of them is stopj^ed. 
ThiM stop|iage is not .always of much value. It does 
nothing more than put people on the alert, and 
sometimes the course taken by notes which are 
missing may be traced ; Vnit it must not be for¬ 
gotten that bank notes arc negotiable instruments, 
and that if they get into the hands of a {xtsoii 
who has taken them bona fide and for value, the 
holder IS t'litifled to retain them, wlietlier they 
have been lost or stolen Their jirevious history 
is n relevant so long as the holder has acted all 
through in good faith. It must be recollected that 
in matters coniiocted with all kinds of negotiable 
instruments, a thing is said to be done in gc>od 
faith if it IS, in fact, done honestly, whether there 
IS anything negligent al)out it or not 

A bank note is, of course, the subject of larceny, 
and the actual thief or the jierson receiving the 
note well knowing it to have been stolen is guilty 
of a cnniinal offence 

STOLEN RILL." A bill of exch.ange is capable 
of being stolen like any other negotiable instrument, 
or document of title, but tlu^ civil position .as la 
the liabilities of parties is more clillicult than in 
the c.aso of a stolen bank note* This is largely 
owing to the fac t that section 20 of the Bills of 
ICxc-hango Act, 1882, gives veiy full authority to 
the holder, ot an inchoate instrument (qv) to turn 
the document into a comjdete bill Ifiit this does 
not {K'lmit of tlie filling up ami the coiH-ersion 
being elf(*( ted by any jierson other than the iine 
who IS duly authorised to do it. Thus, if an m- 
conijilete bill is stol<*n, no action can bo brought 
upon it, for it would have to be signed by some 
jK-r-ion or cjth. r, .an<l tlie signatuio jilaced upon it 
would IX; eitlier a forgery or an unanthonsed signa¬ 
ture It IS specially piovidcd by section 24 of the Act 
that a forged or unauthorised signature is altogether 
ino})erative. In one ca.se a blank acceptance was 
placed in a desk by the acce|>tor. It was stolen, 
ami after some person had filled m Ins name as 
drawer the bill w.as negotiated. It was held that 
even a holder in due course {qv.) could not recover 
the amount of the bill from the acceptor, as he had 
nev’er delivered the inchoate document for the 
purpose of being converted into a bill. Whatever 
remedies may exist for those persons who have 
dealt vTth the instrument, tjiese are altogether 
independent of the document, winch was, in fact, 
never a bill of exchange at all. 
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If, however, the bill is complete m form, the 
poKition of the |>artics will depentl upon special 
circumstances. Thus, suppose the bill is drawn 
to order or is specially indorsed and is then stolen. 
The bill requires indoi.semont. Unless, then, the 
proper person indorses it, the signature of the 
indoiscc IS cither forged or unauthorised No title 
can 1)0 made to the bill, and even a holder in due 
course h.is no cUuin ag<unst any party to the bill 
whose name appeared thereon prior to the forged 
or unauthorised signatuie Ills icmcdy, <avil or 
»nmiiial, is ag.iinst tin* jx-rson or ])ersons from 
whom he took it On the other liand, however, if 
the bill IS payable to bearer ('r indorsed in blank, 
and IS then stolen, sin< e no iiuioi st nn-nt is nci ossary, 
a hoUler in good f.uth and \nthont notuc that his 
title to the bill IS defei.tivc is entitled to <lemand 
payment of the sam«- fiom any peison who is a 
paity thereto Also, if a bill which is imloised in 
blank is stolen wlnlst in the i,ourse of negotiation 
from any piTSon wlio was the holder of it, the 
jiavment at niatniily bv 1 he aiieploi. ])rovi<le<l lu' 
acts in good laith, a g<«)(l dis<haige of the bill, 
e\rn thongli j)aMmnt is made to the aitual lluef 
It shi)\il<l be notned that wlu-n a bdl is in the 
hainl-^ oi a holder in due (curse, .i v.ilid deh\(r\’ of 
(he lull bv all paitn-s pi mi to )nm so as to make 
tin ni iial'le is eoin limively ptesmned 

\\ It li n gard to bill; (*f ex< h.inge m geiu ral, i e . 
those whuh do not fall willnn the definition of a 
ch(<|iie, and ,is to whuh a b.inker is sp((i.dly 
piotKted in some ( ases, a bankei is in no better 
position than a pii\'<ite induidual, unless spei lal 
anaiigements aie made bv the l>ankcr wlum <i bill 
IS made p<i\‘cd)le at his banlc (Sec I'orc.ed 
Inooksi mi-N rs ) 

STOLKN CHIMil i:.— I'he peison wlio ste.ds a 
clusjue, or Is <(>n(.erned in 1h<‘ theft cil the same, is 
li.ibie to be pioscHUted lor laneny, just as in the 
case of stealing any othei dr>rum«nt of title 

As to the civil lialuiity of p.ulies to a ihetjuc 
wliK li IS stolen, though in some respects a fhi'que 
lb (Ml the same fooling as a bill of exihange, a 
banker is in a ]')e(uli.ir p')silu)n, owing to the 
]Mote(tive proMMonsof the Jhlls ol l^x* hange Act, 
1882 As to any other pi'i son, the position is almost 
) ■< iselv the same ,is m tlie (ase of a stolen bill 

A ai as the (u'diiuii y p(‘i s(jn is concerned, a forged 
or an unaiithoiis< d signature is of no effect, and if a 
(hecjue dr.iwn to ordei or specially indoisod is 
Stolen, and the indoiscr’s signature is toigcd or 
unautl )i is('(l, even a holderin due ( oui se can make 
no title to it If, on the <onti<iry, it is a (hcujue 
pa\al)le to bcaiei, or if it is not speci.illy indoiscd, 
I c , if it IS idtogetlier in order when it (omes into 
th(‘ hands of a boua iidc hoklei, the holder is entitled 
to ie('o\’er tile amount of the ('hetpie fiom any 
pel son w ho IS a party to il The (tossing o>( l)e(|nes 
and the niai king of them as “ not nogolial)lc,” has c 
safeguarded the ])ublic to a remarkable extent l)y 
making it more difficult for a thief to obt.un < ash 
ttir the cheques, thongli the iiieie (tossing of a 
cheque docs not affect its negotiability if it is 
regular m every other respec t Both these matteis 
have been exhaustively (h'alt with in the articles 
under the rcsjiective headings If a che(|ue is 
stolen whilst in couise of tiansmission, a holder in 
due course is entitled to the amount of it, and may 
sue the drawer or any other party to the cheque 
upon it if payment has been stojipod But, of 
course, if the' cheque is spcdally indorsed and the 
indorsee's signature has not been added, an 


unauthorised or a forged signature would have to be 
appended, put poi ting to be that of the real indorsee, 
and through this signature no title could lie made. 
The property in the cheque would remain in the 
last indorser. 

In the case of a cheque which has been crossed 
with the addition of the words “ not negotiable,” 
any peison taking such .a ilie(]ue “ shall not have, 
and shall not be c.ipable of giving a better title to 
the clucjne than that whuh the jK'ison fiom whonv 
he t(K)k It had 

If tlie banker on whom an 0 )>en cheque {(jv) is- 
drawn pays it in g(M)d faith and in the ordinary 
course of business, tlieii (by sect 60) the banker 
IS entitled to chaige his < ustonier, and there is no 
r(“S|)()nsil)ililv lesting niion him if the checpie has 
be<'n stolen .iml the indoiscnienl toiged Ihisis 
the special statutory cnactmcxit iii favour of a 
bankei If the c heipie is p.i\ al)le to be.irer, or if, 
after having beiui made payable to oidei it bears- 
thc tiue* signatnie of the indoisee, it gets into 
emulation, it becomes the jiropeily of any holder 
who h.ts taken it m good faith and h.i.s liad no 
reason to doubt that it w,is regular in every rc'sjiei t. 

In the (.ise of a ( rossed (hecjuc* whic h has been 
stolen, the bankei on whom it is drawn is juotcvled 
if he p.i\ s It in ac c oi (lane c; with section 80, and 
a collecting banker in accordani.c with section 82 
(See CuossFi) Cin-(^lUF ) 

At a fust view it seems that the position taken 
up by a banker as to jiaMiig a checpie drawn upon 
him without his knowing that it had been delivered 
or issued is not quite in acaordance with the law 
Ifut as far as jjrac tn e is c omc^rncxl, it sc'cms that 
the position is coirectly staled as follows: ” If a 
cliecpic IS stolen, or if alter being k)st by the* diawer 
it IS found by some other person, it is not, in tlie 
hands of the thief or of the' finder ‘ issued ’ as against 
tlie cliaw«-i liut so fai as conci'ins tin* l)ank, it 
woukl be (oiisideiccl as issued, .md the batdi would 
bi' piolcLted in paying il, providecl it dnl so bond 
jidc. and \fith no knowledge of the pre< edent 
c.iic iimsIaiK es ” 

S'rOLBN (lOODS. —Although a peikst legal 
title can be obtainc'd to 11 al jiropei ty altei the lapse 
of a c.eitain number of ye<irs, howevei wiongfnily 
J•t<^^sesslon was obtained in the Inst nislaiue, theic 
IS no simikii )ule in the case of goods and c hallids. 
The' owru r c an only lose his right to tliein, no matter 
how long the same may have been out of Ins jicjs- 
session, by Ins own acd, unless theie lias been a sale 
in market ovcit {qv), and even then this rule as 
to loss of ownership has no application if the gyods- 
wc'ie obtained in the first instance by larceny {qv ), 
and the thief is prosecuted to conviction. If, 
then, goods are stolen, the rightful OTA'ner is entitled 
to letako them wherever he finds them, if he can 
K'gain possession in a peaceful manner, subjist to 
the exception as to maiket overt whidli has just 
been noticed Jn the Ic .t named case directly the 
thief IS couvictc-cl. the stolen property r«‘vcst9 in 
the owner, though until (onviction the stolen goods 
gcneially icmain in the custody of the police 
authorities, unless they arc of a peiishablc nature, 
or unless the ( ourt makes an order to the contrary. 
Where goods are obtained by false pretences not 
amounting to larceny, the owner cannot retake, 
nor docs an innocent ])iirc baser iii maikct overt 
lose the benefit of the sale to him. 

If an innocent puichaser is compelled to restore 
stolen goods to the rightful owner, the thief may be- 
orde red to jiay comjiensation to the loser ; but 
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this is obviously of small advantage, as the culprit 
rarely possesses the means to make any amends of 
a j>ccuniary character. 

The law as to the restoration of stolen property 
sometimes weighs very heavily upon pawnbrokers, 
though, of course, these traders arc well aware 
of the peculiar risks winch attach to their calling. 
A tluef very fiequently pawns the stolen articles. 
It 19 only by statute that the pawnbroker can ever 
hope for any comjiensation, and m deciding as to 
whether this shall be paid as a condition precedent 
to the restoration of the stolen goods, the court 
will carefully con.sider the whole of the circum¬ 
stances of the case. Restoration may lie ordered 
without any compensation when goods have iieen 
pawned m London, no matter what the amount 
advanced by the pawnbroker, and outside London 
the same rule applies if the pawning has been for 
a sum not exci.*eding ^10. The pawnbiokeis ate 
well assisted by the police in being put on their 
guard against wrongful pawning When an owner 
has lost his goods he should immediately make a 
complaint to the police, and tlu' police will at once 
issue circulars to the pawn broken s of the district 
describing the articles stolen and warning them 
against taking them in pledge 

It is an ottence tor any person from whom goods 
have been stolen to issue an advertisement for their 
restoration and to promise that no proceedings shall 
be taken against the thief The maximum penalty 
is £50. (Sec Compounding) Proceedings may 
also be instituted against a newspaper for insetting 
such an advertisement, but no prosecution is possible 
in the latter case without the permission of the 
Attorncy-Gcncial 

The law as to market overt docs not apply to 
Scotland. (See Sale of Goods ) 

STONE.-— This IS a weight of 14 lbs , but there is 
tilso a butcher’s weight callc<l a stone, used in the 
meat trade, which is only 8 lbs. (See Weights and 
Measures ) 

STOP. —This IS the name gi\en to «a letter or 
order sent to a banker instructing him to refuse 
payment of a bill, i heciue, or note which has been 
lost or stolen. The stoppage docs not necessanly 
signify that the holder of the document wall be a 
loser in the long run, for since eai h of the instru¬ 
ments named is a negotiable instrument—unless, 
in fact, the bill or the cheque has been crossed 
“ not negotiable "—a holder in flue course {q v ) has 
a perfect title whatever the previous history ot the 
instrument may have been But an order of this 
charjacter permits of inquuies being made, and may 
result m the tracing of the person or persons w’ho 
have been guilty of thshonest dealing (See 
Payment Stopped) 

ST0PA.--(See Foreign Wlights and Measures 
—Russia ) 

STOP ORDER. —This is an order made by a court 
of competent juiisdiction ^n the case of a poison 
who is entitled to a certain fund, either by assign¬ 
ment or mortgage, or otherwise, forlutlding any 
dealing with the fund to his prejudice, or without 
giving him notice of any proposed dealing The 
order secures the position of the applicant. 

Recentlv, the name “ stop oialei ” has been 
introduced from America, and is used in another 
•completely dilfercnt sense. It signifies that a 
broker has oulers to sell on the best terms he can 
get if the price should go against the operator and 
reach a named figure For example, if a “ bull " 
of 200 shares, standing at 90. secs that the market 


is weakening, he might give his broker a “ stop 
order " at 85, which would mean that should the 
price fall to 85, the broker is to sell the shares at 
once for the best price he can obtain, even though 
he cannot get more than 83 for them. 

STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU. —An unpaid seller of 
goods (see Sale of Goods) who has parted with the 
jiosscsbion of the goods, may. if the buyer becomes 
insolvent, stop the goods while they are m transit 
to the buyer or consignee, and resume possession of 
the goods and retain them until payment or tender 
of the price This right is generally known as the 
right to stop in transit, or the right of stoppage tn 
trafisitu, and the effect of its successful exercis • is 
to place the seller in the same position as if he had 
not parted with the goods, and so enable lum to 
exercise his remedies of hen (^i;) and re-sale, if the 
latter exists The sale is not rescinded by the 
exercise of the right The necessary ingredients of 
the right are (1) an unpaid seller, (2) an insolvent 
buyer, and (v3) goods m course of transit. 

An unpaid seller is one to whom the whole price 
has not been paid or tendered, or who has been 
conditionally paid by means of a bill of exchange 
or other negotiable insliument which has been 
subsc(|ucnlly disliunourcd “ Seller " includes any 
person wdio is in the jiosition of a seller, as, for 
instance, an agent of the seller to wliom the bill of 
lading has lieen indorsed, or,,<L < onsignor or agent 
who has himself paid, or is dnectly responsible for, 
the juice A vendor wdio has sold on credit may 
stop the goods before the j^eiiod of credit has e\- 
plied, if the buyer beiomes insolvent before the 
goods arc dclivcied to him 

A buyer is dey^ued to be insolvent when he has 
either cea.sed to pay his debts m the ordinary 
course of business, or cannot pay his debts as they 
become due, whether he has committed an cu t of 
bankruptcy or not, and whether he has beioine a 
bankrupt or not. Whether a particular bu\cr is 
insolvent or not must be a (juestion of fact in each 
particular case, and an unjiaul vendor who h.is any 
doubts about the matter will probably slop the 
goods, and, if it turns out that the buyer is really 
solvent, then deliver the goods—though he will also 
be liable to pay any cxi'icnscs incurred and, possibly, 
to pay damages. This risk, however, will generally 
be less than that of losing the goods and the puce. 

It IS only while g(.)ods are in course of transit that 
the right of stopjiage can be exenisefl, and it is 
therefoic necessaiy to asccutain witli jueusion 
when transit begins and when it ends Hy'^\ iilue 
of section 45 of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, goods 
arc deemed to be in couisc of transit from the lime 
when they are delivered to a catrier by lan<l or 
w’ater. or other bailee or custodier, for the puijicse 
of ti ansmisbion to the bu 3 er, until the buyer, or 
his agent in that behalf, takes delivery of tlicm 
from su< h earner or other bailee or custodn^r If 
the buyer or his agent obtains delivery of the 
goo<ls before their aiiival at the appointe<l destina¬ 
tion, the transit is at an end, even though such 
delivery is obtamed and j>osscssion of the goods 
taken against the carrier's will If, after the arrival 
of the goods at the ajipointed destination, the 
carrier, etc , acknowledges to the buyer, or lus 
agent, that he holds the goods on the buyer’s behalf, 
the transit is ended, for the carrier tlien holds as a 
warehouseman, not as a earner , but the transit 
is not ended if the buyer rejects the goods, and the 
carrier continues in possession oFthem, even though 
the seller has refused to take them back. If the 
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carrier wrongfully refuses to deliver to the bu\’er, 
the transit is ended. When goods are delivered to 
a ship chartered by the buyer, it will be a questnui 
of fact whether they arc in the possession .of the 
master of the buyer's ship as a carrier or as an 
agent for the buyer Where part delivery of the 
goods has been made to the bu)onor his agent the 
remainder of the goods may be stopped tn irattstiu, 
unless the part delivery has been made under such 
circurnstan-'es as to show an agreement to give up 
possession of the whole of the goods 

The right of stoppage iw transitu is not affected 
by any sale or other disposition of the goods made 
by the buyer without the seller's consent, but if 
a bill of lading or other dodimcnt of title to the 
goo<ls has been lawfullv transferred to any person 
as buyer or owner of the goods, and that peison 
transfers it to a person who takes it in good faith 
and for valuable consideration, then, if su< h last- 
mentioned transfer w'as bv way of sale, the uiqiaid 
seller’s right to stop is defeated, or if it was by w’av 
of ph‘dge or cither disposition for value, the right 
can onlv be exercised suliject to the lights of the 
transferee 

An unpaid seller may exeicise his right of stoppage 
either by taking a< tual posscssu)n of the goods, or 
bv giving notice of his claim to the caiinT, etc , in 
wliose possession the goods aic 'I'liero is no ]iar- 
tieiilar form of notice, but tlio notice must be given 
either to the peison m actual possession of the 
goods, e d , the master of the ship, or to his pnn- 
cipid, ed. the shipowner In the latter case tlie 
notice, to be effectual, miibt be given at su( h time 
an<l under sm h i ii enmslances that the pnncijial, 
by th(‘ oxen ISC of reasonable* dili,.,en<e, may com- 
munu ale it to his servant or agent in time to prec ent 
a delivery to the biiyci (>n notice being given, the 
p<‘r''on in posscSsion of the goods must redeliver 
them to, oi ac.cording t'> the diiections of, the seller, 
wh(^ must be.ir the* necessaiy expenses of such 
redclivet y 

On again obtaining possc'ssion, the seller holds 
the goods on the li’rnis of the* contraet. ,ind if Ik* 
lias light of resale, a buyer fr' in lum em such 
resale will acqiuie a good title tn tlie goods as 
igamst the oiiginal buyer (Sc'o also Sale of 

Ce CDS ) 

sTOFPI']!) (TIKCH'I’.S. {See Payment Stoited ) 

STOPFKl) PAYMKNT. —{Sec Payment Stopped ) 

STt)FI*IN'(f NOTFS.—(See Paymeni SioppFn ) 

STORAOE.— T he charge that is made for storing 
or w.L. ‘housing goods 

STOU.AX. - The substance formerly used in 
medi. me under this name was a resinous exucia- 
tioii obtained from the stem of the 67viaA oflicinahs, 
a shi ub of (jieece and Turkey This luis now been 
displaced by licjiml stoiax, which is a glutinous, 
aromatic resin of brownish coloui, obtained by 
• boiling the bai k* of Liquidainbar orientalis, a tree of 
Asia Minor I'he medn inal value of storax is con¬ 
fined to cases of bronchitis. It is cxpoilcd from 
Smyrna 

STriUES. —-The general name apfdicd to the 
piovisions, etc., taken on board ship for use on a 
voyage The word has now come to be used in a 
wider sense, and signifies the goods, etc , in a 
warehouse 

In America the word "store” was first used to 
mean a shop, and from it wc now get " stores ” in 
the United Kingdom to denote the large co¬ 
operative establishments which have recently 
become so common 
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STOKKS ACCOUNTS.- -These are the accounts 
ikejit in businesses whcr(! stores are purchased m 
bulk, and given out to various jobs or contracts as 
ircciuired. and it tluis becomes necessary for the 
st(jies of various classes of materials to be well 
undiT control, the .stcjre-kccper being able to trace 
at any time exactly to which job or contract stores 
have been issued. 

As goods arc purchased, the invoice is checked 
with t)ie goods by the stor<--keeper, and an entry 
made in a stores received book. riilc<l somewhat 
in the style of the example given on the previous 
page, which hook may be made to take the 
place of the usual invoice l)ook, the totals, as per 
the aiudysis columns, being posted to the <lebit of 
the accounts for the various maU'iials in the 
stores ledger, the debit side of these a'lounts 
giving the detail lor the total pure liases posted to 
the (iebit of stores a/c in the nominal Uslger. 

On tlie issue of stores, wliu h, of course, will 
only be done on a pioperly signcsl io<iuisition note, 
an entry is made in the stores issiu'd book, for 
•example of which see Cost Book, in which particulars 
arc noted of the various jobs or contracts to 
which stores are issued, and analysis made in the 
same way as in the stores received book, the totals 
of the analysis columns being credittsl to the ac¬ 
counts in the stores lodgers for the resy>e<ti\e 
cla.sses of materials, the credits of tin* stoies ledger 
accounts thus giving the details for the total winch 
is credited to the stores account in the nominal 
ledger. 

Ihus, the stock on han<l at anv tune is shown 
by the bahince of stoies account in the nominal 
ledger, and the stock of each pailiriilar class ol 
mateiials on hand at any time is shown by the 
account for that class of materials in thc‘ stoies 
ledger, with which the actual stock should .igrce 
on stoc k-taking 

STBRKS Hl'K’OKDS.- -(See Cost Accounts) 
ST()TINKI.-"(Scc Foreign Moneys—Bulgaria ) 
STOWA^JE.—Wages paid for stowing a ship 
STUAODLE.— rhis is an Aineiican cxpressicjn 
'Used in the same sense as “put and call’' {gv), 
but app!ic<d)le when the price is the same, whether 
the stcic.k is “ i>ut ’’ or “ called ’’ 

STIIAITS SETTLEMENTS.— I'ho British trading 
colonies, known as thc^ Straits Settlements, com¬ 
prise Singapore, Fenang {including Idovinie Wel¬ 
lesley and the Bindings) and Malacca Singapore is 
dcsciibed elsewhere IVnang is an isbiiid of l<)7 
sejuare miles, lying about 3b5 miles north of Singa- 
poi>L On the opposite sliore of the mainland, from 
which Penang is separated by a strait from 2 to 
10 miles bioad, is Province Wellesley, a striji of 
land about 9 miles wide bv 45 miles long, and 
•covering 288 square miles OH the coast of Pc'rak 
lie the small islands of Pangkoi, which, together 
with a smlll strip of the opp(.)site mainlaml. occ upy 
an area of 265 sejuare mikv*, and the whole is known 
as the l.^indings Malac.cais situated on the western 
coast of the jieninsula between Singapore and 
Penang, and has an area of about 659 square miles 
The ]>op’jlation of i’enang is 141,000, and that ot 
Malacca 124,000 Eurojic'ans make a small pio- 
portion of the population of the Straits Settlements, 
the number being little over 5,000 Malacca and 
Penang possess a hotter and dner climate than 
Singapore, though the rainfall is greater 

Fniav'^ succeeded Malacca as a trmle centre, and 
has itself given place to Singajiorc It possesses a 
(fine harbour m Georgetown, and still carries on an 


important trade with the mainland Much Perak 
tin IS exported from Penang Its jiroducticms 
include cloves, ccjffee, sugar, anrl tropical fruits 
li'ellrsley-Province has important tin-smeltmg 
works, and its alluvial jilain yields pepper, sugar, 
nee, tapioca, betel-nuts, and sjikcs 

Malacca produces tin, nee, rubber, tapioca, and 
spues Its capita! is the town of Malacca^ 

The Federated Malay States Railway System 
extends through Province Wellesley to Piai, and 
through Malacca territory to the town of Malacca , 
bullock-tarts carry mere liandise beyond the lail- 
ways The chief exports are tin, spices, gambiei, 
gums, tapioca, sago, rattans, and copra ; and the 
chief imports are rice, cotton piece goods, opium, 
fish, coal, tobacco, and pctioleum Most of the 
trade passes through Singapore and Penang, wliu h 
aic also impoitant ])orts of call 

Closely connected with the Straits Settlements 
are the i'Vderaled Mala\ Statc-s of I’eiak, Selangor, 
Ncgii Scmbilan, and Pahang, wliuh are under 
British protection These States adjoin e.u h other, 
and the fust thice lie on the western side of the 
mountain chain forming the bat kbone of the Malay 
Peninsula, while Pahang lies on the eastern side, 
'Ihe total aica of the four States is 27,(S23 
square miles, and the pojiulation almost 1,280,000 
Tin IS on<^ of the most impoitani pioducts 

Mails are ciespatched cveny Friday night via 
Italy, and the time of transit is about three weeks 
For majL sc'e East IndiivS 

STHAM^ED.— T his IS a term used in marine 
insuiance [qv] to signifying the lunning of a shq> 
on a rock, a sandbank, or on shore, and allowing 
It to remain stationary theie foi any length of time. 

STIIAW,--Among the pi unary uses of the dried 
stalks of cerc-als, known as straw, aic its em])loy- 
ment as a becldmg mateiial, as a maiuiie, as a 
matc-iial for packing, thatching, etc It is also 
much used fot dooimats, malti esses, baskets, and 
m ]ia])ei-inaking {qv) T.aigo cni.'inlitu's are 
requiied for stiaw’ plaiting, whii h has long been an 
important industry in Italy, where Tus<any and 
I.eglioin arc still famous foi tiuii piudiats •Since 
the introduction into England of tlie I'liscany 
variety of stiaw, the English tiade has made r.ipid 
progress, but the tremendous shipments of com¬ 
mon plaits from Canton has sciiously atlectc'd the 
straw plaiting industry of Luton and BcNlford. 
The hat bade has, howeivcr, benefited, as these 
plaits arc all made up for re-expoi lation to Australia 
and the continent 

STR.WVBERRIES. — The delicious, succulent 
fruit of all the s|)ocies of the genus l-'ragaria The 
wild straw'berry is the b'rai^aria vesca, but there are 
numeious cultivated vaiicties grown m all tem¬ 
perate regions The home-giown fiuit is far 
supcriop to the imjjortcd product, and is highly 
esteemc'd as a clessert in June <ind July Forced 
strawberiies are alway's obtainable Theic* is a large 
demand for stiawberry jam, for which the imported 
fruit IS much used 

STRAW HATS.~(Sc‘c Straw) 

8TR\W PLAITINR. (Sec Straw } 

STREEP. —(Sec h'oRF.iGN Weights and Mea¬ 
sures—Holland ) 

STREET PRICES.- -As the American time is 
behind that of Great Britain by soceial hours, the 
quotations of the jirnes ruling across the Atlantic 
arc not knowm until after the London Stock 
Exc hangc has been closed The dcsilei s in Ameiican 
securities, therefore, are compelled to carry on their 
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business in the street, »t , outside the Exchange, 
and hence the ongin ot the “ street market '' ami 
" street jinccs ” 

STUKlyNA. — (See Forlign Weights and 
Mkasorls—Grlkok ) 

STRICH. —(See Foreign Wijghts and Mea¬ 
sures—(Jfhmany ) 

STRIKES.~A strike IS a icfusal liy woikers to 
continue work CK».ept under «.eit.un rondilions 
Vrhuh their employers aie temperrarily or ju'r* 
manently unable or uiuMiling to (.omede A lock¬ 
out dilleis from a strike only in the tent that the 
employers take the initiative. J hey i<iolter ceit.un 
terms to their workiis and the workeis dctline to 
accept the leiiii'^ J ho emplo\<-is thcieUf)on close 
their works In the otu* c.ise the woikers “gi\e 
notiee," in tlic othei the einpIo\ers ternuiiate the 
engagement A stiike ur a lock-dul is be^t <on- 
ceived as a business transaction. I he workeis ha\e 
an ai lu le t<> sell—f lieu lalxair . the i‘mplo\ ei s have 
the means of puuhasing this ailule—the claims 
which they have on the stock of useful things in 
existence, claims whn h constitute then capital. 
The selleis may refuse to a<« ept a certain pine, 
the buyers may be reluctant to offer inoic: and 
while the " higgling of the market ” conliruies, no 
business is done Woikers f.iil to find customers for 
their conimochtv, and emjilosers liiul the- proliered 
coiumochty hccond tlu-ir means I lu* notion of a 
monopoly is, besides, so altiactive, and pioiniscs 
such unliiiiitecj scope for j)iolit at the expense c)t 
the other baigamer, that inasteis and men seek bv 
combinations to cmforce exclusive dealing In no 
othcT business transaction, howe ver, an- waiting and 
higgling attended with losses so seiious as in the 
buying and selling of labour. For the time duiing 
which the worker is idle has foi ever ]aasscd , his 
lalxMir value for that time lias not merely cleterio- 
ratesi, but is annihilated, and since capital is kept 
in existence- not by hoarding, but by perpetual 
reprodiu tion, the emj)lo\er, too, losc's, tliough not 
so disastiously : he suffers less, though his losses 
estimated in monc-v <ue usually gieater than the 
men’s 

Moreover, on neither side is the ultimate gam 
likely to be a fair rc-coinjxmso for the temjiorary 
1 ss To lake a c oncretc example : supjiose that by 
sell ing SIX weeks the men force employers to 
gia ic a 10 per cent merc'asc of wages, or 2s in the 
pound it will need sixty weeks at the :ncrea.scd 
pay before the wages lost during the six weeks are 
ma<le uo. ,o say nothing of the distaste felt by the 
industrious man for the idleness which is not 
leisure, for the very unpleasant “ play,” of the 
doubt and fear a.s to the result of the contest, of 
the dread of others coming to take his place, or of 
the industry leaving his chstnet, and other dis¬ 
agreeable aspects of a stake Hut nioic llyn this 
Ihc 2s inclement is not worth ncaily so much as 
• 2s during (he six lean weeks would have been : 
the utility of the 2s at the time of d eaith, wlien 
they sufficed for the most urgent needs, wlien they 
meant at least food for wife and chilclren is incom- 
paiably. higher than in the time of comparative 
ease when they mean merely the addition of com¬ 
forts or conveniences, and not of absolute necessi¬ 
ties It IS the same when examined from the 
employer’s point of view He may beat down his 
wc:>rkers' wages, or increase tlu>ir hours, or “speed 
up thc'ir work. But during the pciiod when the 
relative endurances-were being tested, his capital 
has been idle, his machinery has been depieciating 


w'lthout return, and he is ptobably paying interest 
for bonowed cajutal which is unemployed, his 
rivals arc taking liis customcis and (he “ goodwill ” 
he* has laboriously built uj> is xanishmg ; he is very 
likely losing tlie best of hi^ stai i>f men, and he 
will, on the resumption of woik, find acided diffi¬ 
culties m organising He is almc'sl iinaiiably 
rogauled b\ jmblu ojjimon as flu- o|)piessoi, and 
publu (hs.ippio\al is keenly felt by all cxcejit tlie 
most « allous 

It is commonly assumed that m batgaimng 
about wages the woiker is the “ weakei ” l>aigamer. 
'i lie emplcn’cr has a lescuve force*—he* i .m afford 
to wait; the* woikei must utilise* his time now or 
ncvei~hc cannot afloul to wail. This is liaidly 
the' case In these da\’s of mtc*nsc competition— 
not .done from (lade iivals at home*, but fioin 
abioad—the einplowr who “ waifs ’’ finds fhaf lie 
has no longer * ornm.md of the miiKet whicli will 
enable him fo einplov his capital piofitably He 
will seek to avoid the* d.mgc’r of a loss of i)is mai k«*t 
bv an a< c umul.ition of stocks, and he gets some 
coinpens.itiou bv the sale ot the .u c umulated stocks 
at an ad \ .in< ed pin (* Hut if the pei itjd of i est in (ion 
continues, lus ciistomeis get then wants sup¬ 
plied elsewlieic; ami he cannot, .is IhcMnclivulual 
woiker c.m, icmovc his undertaking withcuit much 
loss .Mobile !a])oui is 1 lie iule, immobile l.iboui the 
exicplion, among the* mdustiial popiilalion, but 
tlie capitalist has it levcx abls- “ lixc'd ” .i gicat 
portion of lus capital m iminov.d)le buildings and 
pl.int In timc-s, loo, wlmii (he woiUeis’ c ombina- 
iKins have “ vvai c bests ” .md “ sustent.itnm funds.” 
and wlien they so icadilv assuie to (hc'inselves 
|io|>iil.ii synipathv ami support, the* .ulvantagecs are 
not ail on the c'lnidoyc'r's side Noi is the .tssunij)- 
tion alwa\s juslilied tli.il tlic woikc*i is an isolated 
induidu.ii bargaining with a man who, by lus 
j)ossc'sMon of capital, is a host in himself 'Ihe 
sohditv 1 -. rather on the side of the men 'J he 
otiemle.l cligniiy cjf a single; shunlci in a lailway 
yard caused, in (her summci of 1910, a stiikc which 
for a while dislocated the (lalfic of the whole 
North'lvaslein sysli’in and caused excessive annoy- 
ancA* and loss to tlie jnilihc gcnei.illy And the 
sliike in the summc i of 1911, wlm h paitially pai.i- 
lysecl the whole industrial machine, was l.irgely 
wh.Tt is Cjueeily enough called a “sympathetic 
strike ” And thcie .iic* indications that the 
“ sympathetic stiiKe ” is likely to be one of Hie im^st 
important faclois tej be* coiisiderc-d in the futuie 
(.>m* has only to bc.ir in inind the st.ite of affairs 
in Maieh, 1919, to recc^gnise how closely c.onnecp'd 
the various trades have Income in this respinl, and 
liow easy it might be willi a pc'rfectecl oiganisation 
to put .a complete- stopj><ige ujion liie c'comiinic life 
of the ccaintr)' Worse tlian anv otln r evil elfect.s 
ol stiiKes. and nuue li.iimlul because impaljiahle 
and fui llu- most part nnulteied, is liie iH will 
gcnei.Ued in the- rel.itioiH ])awc;cn ina-.fer and men 
Such must l(dl gieatlv against willing ami effeelive 
co-(>j;eMlion .\ stiike (c-nds to iindcrinim- the 
I'.isis of .1 fic*t‘ goveiniucnt, which is a'feeling of 
S)’nip,ilhy between govc.-rned and governors l*‘or 
om.* apparently inevitable .icc oni])amnicnt of a 
strike is the presence ot cAtra pciluc- oi soldiers 
'llic laws are t^be}'ed tliiough coercicin, inslead of 
being obt'ved bec.cuse (lie will and consciem e of the 
peoi»le go witli the regulations A fec'ling js pro¬ 
duced tliat sul)jects aic distinct fr<un govcrnim-nt. 
.uui, in the stead cd mulu.d goodwill, class liatred 
pervades the society 'Ihe natural and desirable 
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attitude is that of co-workers m the production of an 
article of trade ; but to both parties, in the species 
of civil warfare which we call a strike or a lock-out 
within the industrial group, a great victory will be 
only a little less disastrous than a great defeat. 
Hence the anxious desire to find some method of 
avoiding stoppages while settling the disputes which 
are bound to occur now and again : for though there 
IS harmony between the interests of masters and 
men in most things, in other points their interests 
arc hostile to one another. 

In the minds of many, strikes are the peculiar 
work of trade unions ; but this idea is probably 
erroneous. The stronger and better unions are an 
influence for stability. Their large accumulated 
funds give them some of the feelings produced by 
the holding of property, the wish to avoid conflicts 
which would deplete their chests, and the rcliu tance 
to push matters to extremes The leaders are men 
of experience, and are too cautious to make or to 
resist demands without carefully calculating the 
consequences of a possible conflict. Thev are 
shrewd enough to seize favourable conditions of 
trade to improve the lot of the workman. They 
would, indeed, be guilty of the most culjiable 
negligence if they lacked such a knowledge of the 
circumstances of their branch of trade as not to 
know when to advance or to retreat But there 
have been occasions during the last lew years when 
the leaders have apparently lost all control over 
their followers, and where the men have acted in 
complete defiance of all the advice proferred to them 
It IS this spirit of defiance which has made the strike 
question so exceedingly anxious for all parties 
concerned. Strikes are undoubtedly more danger¬ 
ous to those who resist them, now' that they are 
conducted in a rational manner by capable and 
well-prepared combatants under responsible leaders, 
and the trial of strength may be more protracted 

It is true that the possession of a weapon of war 
may sometimes tempt to its use ; and a desire 
to show one’s strength, or to pay off giudgcs, or 
merely to advertise the union, may lead to a strike 
which otherwise would not have occurred Thus, 
the gieat apologists for the unions, Mr and Mrs. 
Webb, m their lintorv of Iradc Umontsni, quote 
a very candid an<l lather cynual account of how 
one, eager to make his union a pow’er in the town, 
*' engineers ” a strike After a description of the 
starting of a new bianch of the union by an 
energetic Uniomst, (omes the “ Advance Move¬ 
ment ” “ Within the next thiec months the 

Branch Secretary finds that all that glitters is not 
gold At least half of thos<; who joined at the 
beginning have lapsetl, and at times the branch 
looks like collapsing altogether , but by dint of 
much hard woik, persuasion and, perhaps, the 
formation of friendships, it is kept logethci until 
a time of ’prosperity for the trade arrives This is 
the Secretary’s opportunBy to make or break his 
lodge, and being a wise man he takes it. He puts 
a resolution on the agenda paper for the next 
lodge mcefing in favour of an advance of wages, 
or a reduction of hours, or both The next meeting 
c.irrics the motion unanimously, and it at once 
becomes the talk of the whole trade in the town. 
Men flock clown and join the club in order to assist 
and participate m the proposed improvements. 
Then the Secretary appeals to the General Executive 
for permission to ask for the advance. They con¬ 
sider the matter seriously, and want to know what 
proportion of the men in the town are members, 


and how long they have been so; what is 
the feeling of the non-Unionists towards the pro¬ 
posed movement, and whether there is any local 
fund to support non-Unionists who come out, or 
buy off tramps and strangers who come to the 
town during the probable strike. All these ques¬ 
tions being more or le.ss satisfactorily answered, 
permission to seek the improvement is at length 
given, and now comes the Secretary’s first taste 
of ‘ powder ’ in an official capacity.” Negotia¬ 
tions with the employers break off, the men ” down 
tools ” on the Saturday the notices expire, and 
the strike is begun. ” Then follows a penod of 
intense excitement and hard work for the men’s 
officials. The employers advertise in all directions 
for men at ‘ good wages ’ to take ‘ steady employ¬ 
ment,’ and counter advertisements are inserted 
giving notice of the strike. All the streets are 
closely picketed by men, who take it in turn to do 
duty m twos and threes outside a factory or work¬ 
shop for so many hours each day ; pickets are 
sent to meet all trams, and by dint of promises, 
bribes, and appeals to their ' manliness and 
brotherhood,' workmen who have been attracted 
to the town by the employei's advertisements are 
induced to depart. Perhaps a few ‘ blacks ’ may 
escape their vigilance and get into some shop. 
Every time they come out they are followed and 
urged to abandon their dirtyncallmg and join their 
fellows m the good work. Some give way, and 
their fares are at once paid to the place whence 
they came Subscription boxes and sheets are sent 
out to raise the funds necessary for the extra 
expenses, which must not be taken from the 
Society's funds.If the strike drags on for many 
weeks, delegates go from town to town addressing 
meetings of trade unions and trades councils, 
soliciting aid, and usually succeed m getting a 
good deal more than their own expenses, the 
suiplus being remitted to Ihe lodge. There are the 
non-Unionists who have come out on stiike to be 
supported, ‘ blacks ’ to bribe and send away, 
printing and delivering of bills and placards to be 
paid for, and numerous other subsidiary expenses 
to be met, all of which must he defrayed from the 
local fund ” But such causeless strikes are rare. 
The gicat Unions arc now icsponsible bodies pre- 
parecl to make contracts with the capitalists as 
well as to resist them , the pity is that the con¬ 
tracts are.at times not carried out by the Unions 
owing to the refusal of the men to agree to their 
leaders’ decisions The long and painfu\ boiler¬ 
makers’ lock-out of 1910, which partially paralysed 
shqibuikling on the Cl)de and Tyne, and several 
more recent strikes were due to the contravention, 
by detached groups of men, of agreements entered 
into on their behalf In the 1910 trouble the 
agreement had been to submit all disputes to dis¬ 
cussion and arbitration before actual stoppage of 
work, and the Times hailed the agreement as 
heralding a period of industrial peace ; but many of 
the members of the Unions have yet to learn that 
loyalty to leaders is a first essential of a free 
democracy. Change leaders if need be, but while 
kept let them be loyally supported. The riulway 
strike of 1911 was largely a caseof men coercing, not 
following, their officials Sectional and unauthorised 
Strikes have become common during and since 
the war 

All being agreed on the evils of internecine con¬ 
flicts between Capital and Labour, various plans 
have been devised of avoiding them, and some 
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success has attended them. Conciliation Boards, 
permanent joint committees of men and masters, 
strive by friendly di.scussion to settle disputes as 
they arise. The number known to the Board of 
Trade IS rontinuallv mcrcasing, anti these Boaids 
now ( ovei over 2.000,01)0 woi kpoople Sucli talks 
must throw h,yht on the question in dispute, and 
so prevent unjustifiable demands on either side , 
they bring jirominently out the fact that both 
parties are interested in the success of the trade— 
the harmony as well as tonflh.t of interests ; they 
teach mutual rosped and goodwill, and they 
make clear the chain es of success or buhirc if con¬ 
flict shouhl occur. The great and good man Bishop 
Westcott thought highly of Lon(ihation: "It is 
to such BoauK we must look for the sure develop¬ 
ment of intelligence and good will which will not 
only bring settlement to disputes, but also prcpaic 
the way for that hearty co-operation of intelligence, 
capital, and lalxiur, for which w'e look This must 
rest upon a fiee j)ersonal devotion to a (ommon 
cause. Compulsion is wholly ineffective in such 
a case '' .V commission, known as the Whitley 
Commission, has report<‘d in f.ivour of setting up 
n.ilional, chvisioiial, and shop councils of employeis 
an<l employed m various trades, and the jirojiosals 
have been adopted Whitley Councils exist in 
many trades to-dav and promise well 

The suliimtting of a dispute to a third j>arty to 
whose d<;i iMon itkmi and masters bind themselves 
to agree is more dillHult to piocuie than lonciha- 
ti<m Each paily to the dispute must resign his 
fieedom of ai tion . and each may comeive that 
it has an " nieducible iniiiumim '' claim, less tlian 
\vhi» h It (aiuiot a((.ei)t .\rbitiatK.i em])hasisos too 
stii>ngly the ant.igonism of inleicsts, m a Con- 
(ihating Board llio parlies seek to peisuadc each 
other, and m order to do so endeacfuir to enlist 
the goodwill of then lolUagiies on the Boaid, 
in aibitration. however, the parties contend as 
advfx.ites of opposing daims before a third party, 
and they natutallv put their cases as strongly as 
they mav .\rbiti.dion is, of (ouise, more immedi¬ 
ately elbstivc than lom illation, loi a dei ision is 
(jblamed , it is lustomary, indeed, for work to be 
'.•Slimed as soon as aibitiation has been accepted, 
an 1 pending the arbitrator’s (hMision lEit it may 
be (jiiestioned whether it is as effective in the long 
run , and unwilling submission may leave the ohi 
giic\ an<e mta. t, so that the dispute is not settled, 
but siinj)iy postponed 

Con.pulsory arbitration, such as exists m New 
Zealand, has done good work , but lh(‘re a strong 
idea of rcsjionsibility exists in the Unions, and 
they have sulfuicnt jiroperty to make them hesitate 
to icfuse an arbitiator's decision, and so iiifiir the 
rather large fine (^500) imposed Elaborate jirc- 
cautions arc taken tocnsuie an arbitrator*|)erfc*ctly 
neutral and perfectly free fioni susjucion of coi- 
ruptioii, so that indusliial pesn e has, with some 
■.light exceptions, been maintained. In other 
coiintiies, the results might be less admnable The 
<!('» ision could always be enlorced against the 
employer : he can be " got at " by the law. and if he 
kicks against the award he is jieiiahscd ; but how 
penalise the recalcitrant workman ? He is probably 
a " man of straw," from whom damages could not 
be obtained the Unionists could hardly be impri¬ 
soned in a body ; and even if they are compelled 
to labour against their will, they would resemble 
slaves, and would ren<lcr the inefficient service of 
slaves. Compulsory arbitration must be onc-sided 


if we can enforce it against only one of the 
parties. 

Industrial courts have been set up under Act of 
Parliament for tlio purpose of inquiring into trade 
disputc'^i (Sec Inpustkiai. Courts Act.) 

A more radical attempt to remove friction 
between masters and men is that whereby in a 
manner the men arc made their own employers. 
Shares either tanking in all respects with those of 
ordinary shareholders, as in the late I old Eurness’s 
schemes, or shaies solely for employees, as in Lord 
Ueverhulme’s co-p.irlncrslup scheme, are allotted 
to the vi'orkers These are either purchased at a 
lower rate than the outside public pa\s or by easy 
instalments, or given as rewards for good service, 
and they r.mk with other shares for dividend. 
Where the working shareholders liave not a con¬ 
trolling voice m the management, they have at 
least a right to l)c consulted , and tlieir chosen 
rejiresentalives form, with the directors, a con¬ 
ciliation board 'I he employers believe that they 
will be more than recompensed for their loss on the 
sale of tlie shares by then securing the devotion and 
good feeling of their workers In one well-known 
scheme, partnership shares are dislributi'd to all 
employees of a ceitain standing up to a defined 
maximum, No payment is taken foi these, but 
the recijnent signs an undertaking not to waste 
tune, labour, material, or money m tlu* dis. haige of 
his duties, but loyally and faithfully to fuilhei the 
interests of the linn to tlie best of Ins skill and 
ability (See ('o RAKINERSHIP , PrOMI SliARlNd , 
Works Commi 11 f.ls ) 

STKONTU .^1.—A melallie element of c’ellowish 
coloui. beh'iiging to the (ahium l.unily It oMurs 
111 the mineral slionliamte (fust found tu'ar 
Sliontian in Argyllshne) and in i< ieshne {q v ) 
Of its compoun.ls, slionliiini niliatc and stronlnim 
hydroxide aic best known Ihe former i.iiins with a 
charac tei istie r( d flame and is used in pyi (d( < hnies, 
and the Idllei is einjdoyed in the manufa. lure of 
beetroot sugai 

STHOIMIAMUrS SEEDS.- Ihe s.cds of the 
tropn .d plant bfrophaiilhus his^ulus '1 hey aie 
imjiortod from West Afrna foi lh<; sake of fheir 
bilter j.niuiplc strophanlhin, wlm h usdiibies 
<hgitalin in its mcdieiiia) ai fioii J In- di ug obf.une.l 
from these seeds is used as a .aidiuc stininl.ud m 
the same way as digifahs (</ v ), but care is leqmicd 
ill its admimsiralion, as it is cxlinn.-lv poisnm.us 

STltVEHMNE. -A poisonous alkaloid obtained 
from the seeds of tlie Strychnos Nux Votutca (qv), 
ashiiib found m India, Co. liin China, and iheTTist 
Indies It occurs in small, folourless, iiifenscly 
bitter ciystals, win. h aic slightly soluble in water. 
When admiinstere.l m minut.' doses it is valuable 
as a cardiac stimu'anl and as a .stoma, lui, 1ml it 
arts as a virulent jxuson if taken in kugo quantities, 
rail sing < .mvulsions, followed by death Tis . lumicai 
symbol is CTjMnNsOa 

STUDS.—Ibis IS an American expicssion used 
f.ir til.' «>ountcifoils of fhe<|ucs 

STUCCO.—A mixture consisting of tliree or four 
paits of sand to one part of hydraulic lime It is 
used as an external covering to buildings, generally 
to those built of brick. 

STUUOEON.—A fish found only ,n flio temperate 
rollons of the noilhi-rn hemisphere It belongs to 
the tianoirl genus The conrinon sturgeon is some¬ 
times found m the Severn and other Hritish rivers, 
anil IS a royal perquisite The sturgeon is most 
irlentiful at the mouth of the Volga, and Kussia docs 
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an iin|Kiilant Ir.ult: in laviaie (qv) and isinglass 
((/t) ), whicli alc lln- piodlKts nf thi‘ roe and sounds 
1 ( S|M'| tuclv Astiakluiii IS the ihnl lentre of tile 
tia'If' 

--A ]u;rson cTnployE<l bv an a^ent 
to liansait the whole or a jioilion of ihe liiismesN 
enliust('<l to (he at^ent. (See A(.i',N'CY ) 

sriUbDll’K.— rho iiti ral In^.anlIl^' of this 
Latin phrase is “ under a jndf'e " It si^^nitus tliat 
certain pux-ccdiiiKs are still p( ndin^,' and undei the 
(,<>nsi(U I at ion of a roiii t ot pistn.e, an<! that no linal 
de( isioii litis as yet been given. U is a lonteinpt 
of (oiiit ((jv) to ciilnise in any wav malteis so 
long as tiiey aie sub ^udiu, on the gtound that 
siu li (iitnisin might liiid to a inis< .image of 
jnstn e 

SI ll-LKASIh A lease ma<le by a le-'sce to aiK'llier 
pel SI m 

SribLLT. -'h'tting liy a tenant to anothm 
pel srni 

SlItMISSION TO AUlUTIt VriON.-(See Vkhi 

1 iM ; ION } 

SI IIOUNATK^N OF TLIUt UV. Mu oil. me 

ot pMstiading a peison to gi\e false e\i(Unie in a 
jiidnial oi otlai pioi.'.ding (Sei rEiM'’BV) 
SFltrOaNA, Mils 1 <im is (ornpoumlMt .'I t\so 
Latin Wolds, sn/> and /mini, ulinh sigiutv iiiidei 
a pen.ills " It lias now (oiiie to In .ipplnd to a 
will (so (.died fi om its Ills! two wools), w hii h . oiU- 
in.imU .1 prison to .ilteiid lo gn e l'sliinoi)\ in a 
( oil! t ot iiisti' e, .11 id ii.inu s .1 p< ii.ill \ to wlie li the 
pMsoii suiiiinoil'd Is liable 111 I .is< of ilisolx dn 111 e 
A -.iilip i iia IS ' itlii 1 loi (be simple jail post <>1 c om- 
inaiidiii;', a witiuss to till' ad to gi\( (.vulinie (ai/ 
itstt oi to j)iodine (I it.nil dm Him Ills 

{dvds Imitn) No jxn.ilty.an lx iinjinsol iiiit.'ss 
the witness .it the (Mile o| biiiig sciM'd willi the 
siilijieiia ie.«i\es .1 Mini ol nnaiey (o ditou his 
lU'i 1 ssai V ' Njieiises ot at li IB 1 1iig I (an I 

i'Aeiv sidijio na olhei than a subpo na duces 
iCiHfU nia\ lonlani aiu’ nuinli.'i ol n.um ^\her<■ 
nei ( ss.n \ oi o (piio d, 1 ail .i Mil»j>o na i/no t am 
e.innot <onlain nioie (h.in (liiee names, .ind the 
jiaits’ suing out tile s.une is .vt hbeily to issue a 
subjxen.i foi laili prison it it is lUx im d lie. iMSiiry 
or di sii .ihle to do si i 

1 he snbpo ii.i must be s. i ved within twi he w.eKs 
of tlie date o| the wilt, .uid it om.ims in loice, 
exiejil when issm d loan file Ciown ollu e oi in an 
a. (loll to be (ind at Assi/es, loan tb.' d.ite ol its 
issue mild tlu- liial ot tlu' ai tioii oi inattei in whn !i 
it is Issiu'il It a liial lakes Jil.ue aiul tbe ]ui> 
dis.ijju-.', It stems 111,it tosh subjion.Ls musi. b.; 
issued l< >1 t lie set i aid 1 1 lat 

SI inUHiATlON. - 1 Ins is a dovtiiiU' uudei whik.li 
a peisoii whn is iiisiiud .igaiiist liie .ind m.uiiie 
losses is itunpelleil to gi\e uj) the insiioi any 
lights whu ai ise ujion the <•.' ui O'ln e ol the i is!., 
and ai (“ indtjiend.nt ot the nisuiaine It thus 
jirevents Ihe insuied fiom'obt,nmiig a sp.s u-s ot 
double I (iinp.'ns.Uioii. or loan b.ing pl.u ed m a 
more adv.ug^ageous position than he ought to be 
Ihoaigh the loss wiinh has aiisen, when he is 
sini|>l\ entitled, by tlu* t.'inis ol his Lontout ot 
indeiumt \, to i e< o \ < i just as miu h as he h.is .u In- 
allv losl ’ A good <'\am|'le ot the ilinliiiu is suj)- 
]>hed 1)\ llie I ase of L <i\t( Ibitii v IS.S.'t, II 

(,) L I) 380 in that .ase .i \eudoi had eontia. ted 
with .1 jam hasi i lor the sale ol a tioiise <il a spe. ilied 
sum Mio house li.ul bt.u insnied by the \endoi 
against In.*, but the .ontiait of sale .ontanied no 
rcler.iue to the insm.inie Altei the date ot the 


contract, but before the date fixed for the comple¬ 
tion of tile sale, the house was damaged by fire, and 
the insurance company jiaul the amount of the 
damage to the vendor The pur.h.ase was alter- 
war.ls completed ami the puiehasn pai.l the agree.l 
purchase money without any deduetion on acimint 
of the damage caused by the fir.* It was hol.l that 
flic vendor, having suliered no loss on tiie ihle of 
tile liouse, was bound to return the insuranee m<.)ncy 
to tlu; c^)mp.an^’ 

ihe w'oni IS also met with m the banking world. 
'Muis, if a banker lends money to a eomp<uiy, which 
h.is no |K)wer to borrow, he cannot leeovei liom the 
lomiiany, siiuc the hoiiomng is an ait ultra vires 
{<{ V ) , IP , he Is .ntille.i lo oeeiijiv the position of 
sm h (leihtois ol the c.jinpany as weie p.ud out ol 
the money he .ulv.im ed to the i oinp-iny and to 
rei o\ el ti om the comii.'in V the debts ot 1 he 1 1 editoi s 
so paid. 

Again, wluTe a gii.ii.intoi leji.iys the lull debt 
dm* to a banker on the .uioiiiit lot whuh he is 
sui ely, lu? IS snbiogiifed to the tights ot the banker, 
xe., he IS entitled to the banker’s right lo sue the 
debtoi, Ol (o 1 laim ag<unsl the del.toi’s .slate, 
and to the benefit of anv sui ni ilu s wlii< h the bankei 
held (See (;u\KANU I ) 

SMiSi'KIItFh FAFITAb.- -Tlie amount of i ajutal 

siib-^i 1 lin'd Ol gu.iointied b\ sh.u.holdiis in .i 
luiMii joint slo.k ‘ onipanv (ieiiei .-iIIn tin suh- 
si I lin'd . .i|>ii,d is not I Mid at om e, biii onlv .i i t i l.uii 
poition i-. p.ud on allolnunt and the b.ilaiue l.y 
■'..lIK,'’ iitlni at nlal.'il iiilei.als, m .m ma\' b. 
U < pilM i 1 ('-.M M (■ \loB \ SI n M Ol As'voi I \ i io\ ) 

SI liSlDV. - \ii aid 1 n nioiu \ gi v. n b\ mu p. mon 
to allot her . Ol a , K'l iiniai \ gi ant oi assist am e g,i\ ui 
b\- a 

'SmSTITlTLI) SLItVIFF. -Ihe im'ans la wlmh 
an ai (iMii ina\’ ix* <' >mnu mid an< I i .u i n d on w hen 
the d, lindant I \ adi ■) s.-iw u e ol ihi will (S... \\ ki i ) 

SI Ibl’LNANT. A t.nant wlio Inns or k ,is( s 
hoiiM's oi kind liom a peisim who is Inmsili .i 
tenant 

SI ( ( LSSION in w, —Sni I I’ssion dill \ Is, sp. .'d\- 

ing 111 u ll\', ill. I hi tv I ni\ .ilite on t lu- mil u st w lii* h .i 
juison l.ik.’s as sm <. ssoi to a de> easrd p< i son on 
le.il oi lias, hold jiiopeily m Ihe I lilted J\ing<loni 
Ol on legal les I hai gi <1 upon the pi o, i <-< K ol s.di o! 
le.d .stall ot ,l Jieison wllO died doini'lleil 111 this 
iountr\, inesjieilive ot tlie silu.ilion ol the pio- 
pei t . and also on prison.d |'iop<it)' imlmlinl in 
,i s'ttk'inent. wlieltui tlu‘ |>ropeily is oi is not 
situated ill the t inted Kingdom Mie diil‘/ is 
tax nn]>os<‘,l on the gi.ituilous ,n ijiiisition ol j>io- 
jieitc’ wlmh jiasses <ui llie d.ulli ol aiu i).'i'>on 1)_\ 
uu*aiis ol ,i ti'.iiislii (i .died eillui a dmj'osilion ot 
,1 diwolulion) tioin on.' jxmon li.) .iiiotlier jieison 
riojieitv ihuigi.d'le with lliis ( ix is (all..! a 
SIU I esslolV 

hu-11's^nm diitv \\ as III st le \ u d by t he Sm i ession 
Mill \ .\' t, 1853 A sm I ( ssion oi > ui s win i e one pri¬ 
son In*' onus benelit i.dK enl it led It) Ol ml. 11 st.d in 
]»Iojiellv Ujxm the <!e,ith o| aiiotllel Ml<' JX'ison 
b'j< oming enl itled is I all. d "tlu sm . ess( »iainl the 
ji( I son li om whom the title oi intei ( st is der i \. <1 is 
known ,is the ‘‘jaede. essoi " dims il X h}' deed 
settl.'s |)ioj)citv on V for d’s iite, and <il(ei V's 
d.-.ith on Z, then wlieii \ fius.i sm .ession o< . iirs, 
and / sul. ee.ls (o the jiropi'i tv ol Ins ju edi *, essoi Y . 
an<l e<|uull\ it X du's without l.aving a will, X’s 
lu'ii-at-law siu.e.'ds to X’s real piojieity liolore 
1853 no tax was le\ied .m u*<il piojierty upon a 
succession alter a diath Ihc projierty i.hargeable 
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with the duty is (to put it into more tcchnual 
lan^^uagc than is used abtive) — 

(a) All lealty and tllattel^> leal lu tlie United 
Kingdom 

{b) All person.illy \sluih i> not subject to U-y.i<, y 
duly (ye), \sliuh llu- lunelntaiy (.lainis under 
Knglis)i, Svotih, or Insh law (llie result of this is 
to lenckr liable to. sir >. cssion duty .i S(.(tlenunt, 
whetluT by will or d<'cd, of piopeitv \shu h is vested 
in tiustLCS who <iie icsident in the United Iving- 
doiu, maile b\' anv poison. wdRlliiT the seltloi is 
cloinu lied Ml the 1 mted Kingdom oi abioad ) 

(c) Money arRiiu^ uiidvi a tiust foi sale ot realty 
under a will, ot under a trust for s.ile, with a diics- 
lioii to itMiu’est in (joveinni'Ut or leal s(i,uiilies 
oi laud 

A siHi(.s',ion is liable to the duty even if an 
Milc’ival elaps<-s bi’tweiui the death and llie siu-es- 
si'iii, oi it tlie inle‘U-st taken i> (<ulv I e\ ei sioiiai V' oi 
1 ouIiul;' nt I n t he latti'i < ase, liowev ei, tly dat<‘ of 
])avineiit ot 1 he 'luty is put oil untd the successor 
git-. p< ,>ion ol (he pi i>[>ei t V 

I he lales of succession diitv aic- now as loilenvs, 
\ 1/ , U hei <• 1 he Sil' < C ssol Is th' lineal Issue oi hne.d 
.lU'Cstoi ot llie pi c ch , . ssc»i. OI the luisbancl oi wile 
ol the pi c-dc < ( ssoi, the- duly is 1 jcc.-i <ini on the 

\ .lllie o) t lie* sie C es -.ion , I ! .1 lu o1 he 1 oi SIst c 1 , Ol 
tie Issue of a luotliei oi msIci, oi the husbands or 
\\ 1 \ c-s ol sill h pel sons, a pe r < ' n t , ot hei p('l soils ot 
uioio distant 1 elallonslui), or slMugois in blood, 
Id p( 1 C'. nt 

I Ills piescuit i.ite of ehity is liNi’d by the hinanc i* 
{|di)-i Idld) \'t, IVMO. whuli pioMcics^ by suc lion 58 

. I s I o 1 1 o \\ s - v.> 

“,l) \u\ h yac \ o[ suiccsue.i duty whuli, 
mid'I the 8taiup A'l. 1815. oi the 8uc' ' ssion 
I'utv \it, 1858.01 auvothei \'(. is pa \ able- at 
tlu late III d |)(i c,<ul. sliall be pavabie at the 
1 , 1 1 1 ol 5 pel I < id , and .iiiy leya- \ oi siii i i ssion 
< lut y \\ 111 . li nude.I the. s.iul \i ts is pa \ al.iie at tlie 
ial< o! 5 pel c c’lil Ol (■) pci c.Lnt , shall bo pa\- 
able ,vl the ia1c.‘ c,>l Id pei <eul on (he amount or 
\,duc“ c)| tlu 1( y.u y oi successua 

*■ (-) I tic ky.u y and siictession duty payalilo 
at flu- latc of 1 pel ciut on Ihi- .imonnt or v.ilue 
>t any tc yac y oi siu < c ssioii undei Itu stanij) Ac l, 
', 15, and the hu< I essioii Duty A't, 1858, oi ,iiiy 
o .1 \it, shall be Icvu-d aiul [laid, notwilh- 
sl, null lie aiu 11 [)( al c.'llec le<l by oi an vl Imiy c on- 
taiiu 1 1 in the pi uu ipal A'l (/ c , the l•ll■ an< e Ac t, 
18d 1) (e\i.c, pt stib-sLL 1. (8t c>t se> tion Id I Ik 11 of), 
Ol ,m^• othei t, aiul the duty shall .iKo be 
li V u cl aiul p.iu) m c,isc.s wlu-ie the p< i son t.ikmy 
till' leyai \' or siu i I'ssion is tlu- husbaiul or wile* of 
tile testator, intestate, oi piedci essoi, as m cases 
wheu tile pc i soil takmy the K y.i'y '.i su'cissuai 
Is ,1 hne.d aiu estoi oi ih'si endaiit ol llu‘ ti-st.dor, 
intestate, ot pie'le'essca : • 

I’lovuli'd tluit the' duly sh.ill not be levied— 
" (u) Where the jumiipal value' of (he pio- 
perly jirissiny cm the de.ith of the dec eased in 
respei t ol which cst.lte duty is ji.iv.dile (cither 
th.iu property m wliu h the de> e.ised nevei h.id 
an iiilvi est, and ju opm ly of wliu h tlu- dc'< ♦•.isi'd 
nevii vv.is ».orn|>etent to dispose aiul which on 
his clealh passes to peisoiis otliei than the 
husband or wile oi .i Iiiu’al .iiui-stoi oi ciescen- 
dant of the deceased), does lud e\c,ie(l 
;l5,ddO, whalevci may l>c the value ol the 
ley.u V or siu(c..sion, or 

{b) W'liere the amount or value of the 
leg.u y or succession, logelhei willi any oilier 


legacies or successions dcined by the same 
pel son fiom the testatui, intestate, or pic- 
doc essoi, dc)es iu>t exceed /l.dOO, wliatevci 
may be: the pniu ipal \ .due ol siu h pi opet ly ; oi 
“ (() Wheie tlk' peison taking tlie legacy oi 
succession is the widow or .i clntd umlei (he 
.ige of twenly-oiu' vi'ais of the tc-slator, 
intestate', or piedeicssor, .md the .unonnt oi 
v.diK- ol the legacy oi succession, (oyelhei Wltli 
any ol hei legac les or suet c'.sions di 11 \ oil b\ the 
s.une pc'rson bom the te''ta1oi, mtest.iti', oi 
]u edei c SSOI. doc-s not excec-l Ui.ddd, wh.ilevei 
may be tin pi iiu ip.il v.ihu' "1 siu h [)i opci tv 
“ (8) In tills SCI. t um, 1 he e\pi ("> 'ion ‘ dc'i e.ised 
nUMus, m the c ,isc; ol a legacy, the testator 
(iiu hiding .1 |)eison in.ikmy a donation n/eipi 
rcinui). ol intestate, .md, in the' c.ise ol .i succes¬ 
sion .URing' lluouyh deeolution be- kiw', the per¬ 
son on whose' death the siu c es'.-ion .uises, and, 
in the' case- ol .1 siuces'.icin aiising lllidc i .l dis- 
[•osilion, the- jieison on wtlose death llu' lllsl 
siu C essioil I hei c unde-l ai IseS , .UU 1 1 he c-\pi esMoil 
Ic'gai y ' HU liule s U'siilue .uul ■'hai c ol i < suliie 
■' (d) 1 Ills sc. lion shall t.dvc- ( lie’c f m | lu c ase 

of le'gae \ elulv onh' when- the (estateu b\ wluc.e 
will the Ic-y.u \ Is yue-n. m tlu mtistat' on wlie.-.c 
de-al li till- leyae y did \ is pa \ able , c lu . oil oi at 1 1 i 
the- 8t)lli ihiy ol \piil, Iduu, aiul, in llii- < .i •>( o! 
.1 SIU ' c ssioii aiisiir; llue)ii>;h elcvoliiluai liy taw, 
only wlleic- the- slUee %sU)n ailses on Ol ,lltel that 
(kite , .uul m the < asf ol .i siu > e-. -uui ai e-iii'; mule i 
a e h^po-.ii ion, onl\ il the lust siu << ssion mulei 
(lu- disposdie)!! .111 Mon eii allti th.ddati'” 

J he- ni'-thod eil V.duatU'll ol ic.d l>leipe-it\ (lepciuls 
on w'hethi I the sn< i <-s-.ioii .u i-.i s on ,i cle ath b<-loi e 
Ol situ e .Xiepi^l III 1 ,], 1 Sb4 \s le) ch at lis snu i- t li.it 
elite, .111 inlelist ol will'll llu' sill '( 'SOI l> ' oin- 
pc-l'-nl to lispo.c- R valued m (lu sanu- wa\ as |oi 
estate duty, le, on llu- piiiuiiud vahu' oi mai kc I 
j)| U C- .it the cte.d h 1 >ut ,i li initc-d ml el c-st Is \ aim d 
unde 1 ( he' Siu c I s^ioii I )iil v \i 1, 1858, (' e , d a 1 k-i - 

son .lyeel Sl\l\- SUci(-|‘e| to plO[)CltV woitli /lOO ;i 
yeai, he- pays siu < > ssuni diitv on /‘-)72 Is J>(-iliu- 
tuni loi .lyi ic nitni .d l.uul .u e a Howe d as m the c asy 
ot islate ilnlv As ley.uds peisoii.d piopi-ity siu- 
cessois who aic- absolutely enllllid p,i\ aeioiding 
to 1 111' pi uu ip.'d \ al lu- , SIU c ( SSOI s I o iimiteil mlei 1 sts 
p.iy on (he piiiuipal v.lIiu' of .m .uuinilv oi vcaily 
111 ' ome, .u e ol cling to I) \e c| table s 1 he l e- .li e e < l I am 
clc'liu tioiis aiul allow.uu es - 

(1) 1 .aiul w liu h \ It'll Is no uu onu. w lu n 1 he siic- 
c cssoi bc'i oim-s e-ntil It i| to posse ssum has no aiinn.il 
\ aim- 

(8) Nc-ce^s.iiv onl'ycings .iie allowed foi m (sli- 
mating the annual v.dm ot kuuls vie Mmy an income 
not ol a line I n.i (my e hai .u I ei 

(8) M.uiors, mines, and ollu-i land j,uMniy a 
Ihulnalmy mconu- an- v.dnii! atlei dcdiuting 
nec (ss,u \ oiitgomys on .lu- .ivciaye iiuomc- |oi a 
pel lod ol years 

(1) h'mes, lelu'ls, aiul meulents of li inie wliu h 
the- siuiCssc^i [i.is to pay (c'g , on <.o|)\!iold siuees- 
su >n) ai e dediu (t-i| 

(5j Allow,uue Is iiiacle foi e lu ninbi .uu es o]- pei- 
m.iiu nl imjn ov < Itu III s (tiected by the siiecissoi 
bcloie yolllg into posse .^slon 

((■)) Allow.Ill'e- Is m.uli- loi (oiilinyeiu les will'll 
may .dtei Ol dc'terininc the Sllecessoi’s lliteiest. 
but lUit (ill ttiey oc c ni 

(7) Wiu-n .1 donee of a gc-nei.d [lowc-i exetiises it 
so .Is to ac'piii e a suee cssion m his own lavoin , duty 
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alrca^ly paul by the donee in respect of a limited 
interest is allowed for 

(8) In the tase of successions to realty Miue 1894, 
111 favour of a person (ompetent to tlisposc of the 
property, allowaiue is made (a) for estate duty play¬ 
able thcieon and the expense of raising and j)aying 
It . (I'd for the priiuipal value of eiuumbrances not 
made bv th<* sii< cessor 

Ihe duty is pmyal^le on th<* (apilal value of the 
su< cession It is a ju isonal debt due to the Crown, 
and Is a lust tharge on tlie suMession, or if the 
})ropertv has been sold, on any }>ropeily juirc based 
with the money rceiveil from the sale If projjerty 
has been given for publu or (.hant<iijle piurposcs, 
the full duty of 10 per lent on the piincipal value 
is payable as soon as tlu' propeity falls into {posses¬ 
sion In other cases as regards lealty, payment 
may be made at om e or bv eight ccjual yearly pay¬ 
ments. or sixteen ecpial hall-yearly {payments, at 
tile o{)ti<pn of the sueiessor, intenst being chargecl 
upon the su( cession duty left unjpaid at the rate of 
3 jier cent Where a successor who has an interest, 
of which he is not ((>m{)etcnt to dispose, dies before 
he has {paid all his instalnUMits, Ins exesutors are 
relieved from fiiithcu jpaynieiit As regaids {Per¬ 
sonalty. if the siKiesscir is absolutely entitled, the 
whole duly is |)<iyahle immediately on the succes¬ 
sion , but if the successor’s interest is duiing his 
life or for a teim cpf yeais, the duty is payable by 
four \c‘ailv instalments, wlii'li commence after the 
teimmation of the lirst yc'ar atlcT he has taken 
possession , hut if the siucessoi dic's before all the 
instalments became dn*’. <i le-i .iK ulatiou is made 
in ac'ioidante with llic a-tual dur.iticpn of the 
sue c ession 

I'lvpinidioiis. riie following is a brief summary 
of the cases in which theie is excm{Ptic)n from 
succession duty — 

Adi’on'soit A successor is not chargeable re¬ 
specting an advowson coni{)tiscd m his suecessum 
unless a sale is effected thereo . by or in concert 
with him for money or its cs|uivalcnt 

Art Anv works of art (inchiding chattels, etc , 
recognised hv tlie Tre<isury as wcprivs of art) until 
sold <pr disjposed ul 

lionfl, etc ib'specting {Payment of any con¬ 
sideration after dcunise, if absohitc; is exempt, but 
not otheiwiso 

Chariiv lIe(^uest■^ to lush chanties are 
cxem{Pted 

Chalteh If settled m such manner that they 
cannot be dis{)osed of Hut, if eventually solci, 
dutv Is {Payable 

Child (S'l/ctci-Mow to) If under 21. and the 
succession clipes not e\c;ocd £2,000 

Lcf’fK V Duty- Where U-g.icy duty has been {>aid, 
bUCCesMon duty is nett |>ayatple 

1 ifr /usuruiifc Sums <issuu‘d are exempt where 
they tall to a {person (other than the assured) who 
paid the {premiums 

Lvital /’-''SMC Sucressois such as luisband. wife, 
children, e"c . are not liable if the (‘state value (for 
estate duty purjXPses) does not exceed £^1S,000 

Money Left U the deceased leaves money for 
the paymcMit of the dutv, such money is not 
chargeable 

Net Value A siiccessijr is not liable if the net 
estate value does not exceed £ 1,000 . that is where 
the propertv. etc . under the will or other such 
document does not exceed such sum 

Personal Estate. Where the deceased's personal 
estate does not exceed i^lOO gross value 


Royai Family. Matters bequeathed to the Royal 
Family 

Timber. Any wood, etc , is exempt from duty 
unless sold. 

Total Succession. Anv succession including 
everything, and obtained from the same deceased 
person less than £100 

Transactions. Any transaction for money 
consideration 

Treasury. Where the Treasury considers any 
article, vs'ork, etc , of sullicient artistic or scientific 
interest, etc . such matters are exempt until sold. 

Widow. If the succession docs not exceed £2,000. 

Persons who fail to give notice when there is a 
succession, and succession duty is {payable, render 
themselves liable to heavy penalties ; and if any 
{poison for the pur{Posc of obtaining any allowance, 
reduction, rebate, or repayment in resjpcct of any 
duty under the Finance Act, 1910, either for him¬ 
self or any other person, cpr m any return made with 
reference to any duty under that Act, knowingly 
makes any false statement or false representation, 
he IS liable, on summary convK tion, to imprison¬ 
ment for a term not exceeding six months with hard 
labour >(See Kstath Duty, I.fgacy Duty ) 

SUCRE. —(See Foreign Moneys—Ecuador.) 
SUDAN (ANGLO-EGYPTIAN).-Position. Area, 
and Population. In 1882 the lule of Egypt in the 
Sudan was interru{)ted by the revolt of the Mahdi, 
a fanatical Moslem {projphct The Mahdi and his 
successor the Khalifa ruled tyTannuusly for about 
sixteen years, and the {population of the country 
was ra{Pidly reduced When Dritain had ic-oiganised 
Egvqpt and *,iven it railways, organised irrigation, 
agriculture, oruer, and sound finances, attention 
was conccntiatcd on the Sudan. The Anglo- 
Egy{Ptian army commenced operations in 1896 lor 
the recovery of the lost {Provinces, and at Omdur- 
man, in 1898, the overthrow of the Khalifa was 
coni{)leted. A joint Anglo-Egyptian Govcrnini'nt 
was established at Khartipum in Januaiy, 1899. 
The country is divided into tiftcen provinces, each 
under a governor The Sudan extends soutlnvards 
from the Egyptian boundary to Uganda and the 
Helgian ( ongo, a distance of about 1.200 miles 
Eastwards it is bounded by the lofty tableland of 
Abyssinia and the Red Sea, and westwards it 
stretches to tlio Wadai fionlier, but the wt“?.tern 
limit is ill-dehned Its arc“a is about 1,014,400 
siiuare miles, and its population is roughly estimated 
at three and a-hall nullions The Sudanese natives 
liavc d.irkcr skins, and less fine fc^atures tnan the 
Egvqptiaiis, and mingled with them are many 
negroc'S 

Coiisl-Linc. The Sudan has a short coast line on 
the Red Sea, and two small {poit.s, Suakm and Port 
Sudan 

Ruild. Four regions may be distinguished : (1) 
The swampy, low regions round the White Nile, 
Bahr-el-Ghazal and Sobat in the south . (2) the 
slo{pes diamed by these rivers, com{pnsmg rich 
savannah land ; (3) the bordering deserts ; and (4) 
the Hood valley of the Nile m the noith 

('liluato. The whole region lies in the tropics, 
and the average mean annual temperature 
a{)|>roa(.hes 80® F. South of 10® north latitude, 
cojPious summer rains fall; northwards the rain- 
lall decreases, and agriculture becomes dc{pendent 
on irrigation. "Vast tracts in the north receive 
no ram. 

ProduetioQ and Industries. Agriculture is the 
principal occupation, but the methods are primitive. 
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The effects of the Dervish oppression are still seen 
in the lack of labour, and the wide tracts which 
have gone out of cultivation Irrigation is chiefly 
by hand and animal power. The northern pro¬ 
vinces show signs of returning prosperity, but the 
vast natural resources of the .south need de\elop- 
ment. Among the agrnultural productions are 
dhurra millet, sesame, pulse, and cereals In the 
south, wheie ivory* and rubber ate now the chief 
products, cotton, oil seeds, indigo, maize, rne, and 
wheat might be i.used in impoitant cpiantities 
Cotton of high quality has be'en giown m tins 
region, and the [)rovin(e ot Doiigola will probably 
become an important totton-])roducing area in the 
future. 

Forestry Along the White Nile tlie forests con¬ 
tain ebony trees, gum-yiclding acacias, bamboos, 
and rubber creepers The finest gum comes from 
Kordofan, and excellent rubber from the Ihihr-el* 
Ghazal region Vast forests lining the banks of 
the Blue Nile and its afiluents aie iich in fibres 
and tanning matoiial 

Minin'; may develop in the future ; non is known 
to be plentilul 

The Pastoral Indnstrv of the savannah laruls and 
the maigiiis of the ‘lesert supjdies an important 
export of hides and skins 

Communifallons. The navigation of the Nile is 
impeded by the cataracts, but Irorn (he falls at 
Lado to Khaitoum the iivcr is navigable, though 
sometiinc's obslructcd bv the sudd A raihvav runs 
from the second catara«.t at Wadi Haifa acro^^s the 
desert to Abu llaincd, and tlience to Berber and 
Khaitoum Anothc-r railway proceedji^n.>in Beiber 
to Port Sud.in and Siiakin The ^lam Sud.in line 
forms part of the ('ape to ('airo route 

(’oiniiiercf. 'Irade is conducted by caravan, rail, 
and nvcT with Egypt. Ihc chief expoils aic gums, 
hide's, skins, ivoiy, and ostiich feathers; and the 
chief impoits are cotton textiles, water-raising 
apfiiiances, and simple agiuulfnral im[)ltments 
and ina< hincry 

Trade ('enfres. The chief trade centres are 
Khartoum (16,000) and Omdurman (84,000) 

Khartoum, the capital, stands at the junction of 
the While and Bine Nilc-s It is a route and railway 
ct(/re. ancl the key cT the Eastcun Sudan. 

' ndurman, near Khaitoum, was the old Dervish 
capiial. 

Ollier centres are Berber and Wadi Ijalfa (rail¬ 
way towns), and Suakin and Port Sudan (small 
ports) , 

Mails arc dc-spatched weekly to Khaitoum, llie 
tunc of transit being from to 11J days 
I'or maj), see Kovei 

SUE.—To pi osectite a suit at law for <ho payment 
of a clebt, or for the recovery of damages or other 
relief for a lo.ss suffcTcd. • 

sui-rr.— T he solnl, fatly matter found in masses 
about the intestines of shcej> and cattle Both beef 
and mutton suet arc used in cooking, and the; latter 
is also employed instead of lard for pieserving 
jiottcd meats from the action of the air In addi¬ 
tion, i^has medicinal value, being used in the jire- 
paration of ointments and plasteis The large 
quantities of suet produced in Great Britain arc 
insuffuient to meet the demand, and arc supple¬ 
mented by extensive imports from South America. 
From suet, tallow and margarine are prepared. 

SUFFERANCE WHARF. —This is a wharf 
licensed by the Custom House, and at which an 
officer attends, where goods which arc liable to 


duty may be landed or stored until the duty 
chargeable upon them has been paid. 

SUiiAR.—A generic: name for a class of carh^ 
hvdrate.s occuning in the juices of many plaflls. 
The domestic artule is j>iepared almost exclusively 
from the sugar cane and the beetroot. Ihe foimer 
is a tali tnipual grass, the Saccharum ofjscinarum, 
of whn h the stem contains 15 jicr cent, of sugar. 
The June is extiactod by crushing the stems 
between heavy rollers It is then tieatcd with lime, 
heated, ami skimmetl, the last two processes being 
repeated until the mixluie is free from scum. The 
thn k svnij) whuh leniains is passed into sliallow 
pans The ci vst.ilinie mass which loi ms as the syi up 
cools is 1 he I aw sugar, and the dark subs tarn e which 
drains oil is the molasses 1 he mcchanKal con- 
tnvances vai v in dilleient t ountiies, and the nature 
of the priHliK t \aiics with them In the case of 
beet sugar, the loot is (rushe<l or dic-cd in waim 
water, and the soinlioii is then i lanfit'd, filtered, and 
boiled down, the leluse forming a useful cattle fooil 
Tile rolming pioi css is jiiai ti< ally the same for both 
cane and beet siig.u 1 h«' i aw sugai is dissolv'cd and 
filter('<l to reinov e iinput it i(‘s 11 is tlic'n dec olcmi isc'd 
by means animal < hao oal, and the puiitied syiiij) 
IS lun into vacuum jians, wheie it is evapoiated 
until (iN'sf.ils <11 e formeil 1 In >0 cryst.ils aic the 
sugar r)f commei*e. tiiougli fuithei lieatmcnt is 
iieiess.'uy to prodmi' the \aiioiis giades Ihe 
unci > sl.dhs.ibic' sviiip lelt in n'iiiiiiig »,ane sugar i.s 
coiu’eiled into the wall known “golden s\iu|),'’ 
while tli.it wlinh foims tlu' Ksuiue of the beet 
juodnit IS wo[ ked up foi the salts it conl.ims, or 
usetl as a soihm' of al< ohol 'J he in<iiiuf,i< ture of 
beet sugar has long been an imi’oilaiil industry of 
France, Geimany, Austria, .tnd Hiissia C.ine 
sug.ir, howivc'i, rem.mis the supc'iior aiticle It 
IS a v,tillable lood stiilf, and is gciicially absolutcK’ 
fiet' from idiilleiation 

8UI JURIS. —This IS a I.atin exjirc'ssion which 
although not cajiablo of exact lianslation, signifies 
that a jiorson has full h'g.il iapa<ily to act in his 
own behalf witlumt the intervcnlicm of <any other 
parly This is pntna facie the c ase with .all poisons 
who .are not inlants or lunatics 'J lie term conies 
from Koman law as showing the legal status of a 
person. Evoiy |)etson is either altertt juris or 
juris, i r , sulijeet tc) the cmitrol of an ancestor or 
freed from his control 'Ihe latter status could 
only be brought abcnit upon the death of the ancestor 
or upon emancijiation. 

SI INT. -‘\lso known .as wool fat, being the 
natiiial giense oblaitU'd fiom sheep’s wool clu.ing 
the j>ro< ess of washing 'llic home supjjiics <aie 
supplemented by impoits fiom Australia. It is 
usefi in the m.inufaciure ctf the cheaper kinds of 
.soap, and, when Dunlied, is known as lanohne 
) 

SULI’HONAL. —A compound occui!ft\g in the 
form of colomless, odcyiiless crystal' It is of 
(omplex composition Its use in medicine as an 
ojuate is of comjiaialivelv leceiit d.ite, 

SI LI'IIUU. A non-metallic ek'im ut found in a 
n.itive state in regions of voli.aiiic activity or 
derived from iron pyrites (sulphide)* It is used in 
the manufacture of gunpowder, sulphuiic acid and 
vulcanite Native sulphur is mined pimcipally in 
the rnitc-cl State's ( J'exas, Louisiana), Sicily, Japan 
and Spam Tlic suljdmr deposits of Ic eland, at one 
time of tmu.h importance, are now neglected, 
'rransport dilficulties have had much to do with the 
abandoiimeiil Bvntes has a wide distiibution. 
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I (jiianiilK's aro minud \n Spam, the I’nited 
St.itrs, K.ilv, Norway, {'.iii.mI.i, l''r;in«u, rortuj>al, 
).ipai), .md lliinjuiiv ('opi't r oks arc fropunlly 
,t>s-)( lati (I with llic ]>\'rit< s .ubI < o])]kt is j'io<hicc(l 
.IS ,i Iw'pioiliKt With iiiaiu nut.iU, it foinis 
snl])hi<hs, whuh .uc used as oks [or tin- (\ti.u- 
tioii o[ ttu' iiKlals, and nol as siaincs (d adplinr 
1 In- juiiKip.il siilphuhs ar(‘ tliosc ol I' id, /inr, 
.iiid niCKiirv, known .is ^.ihna ('/?'), hie nde 
i<fv], and ( inn.ih.ir (</f ) hs|k((i\» 1 \ 1 h- usii.il 

nii'tliod .idoptcd in cNtia<liiiy sui|'liiu is to pile 
th(' n.iti\i' snhsl.aiiM in .i luMp on stopiii;^ yuiund 
Sulphni nfusc IS pl,u (d on top ol (he leap ami is 
then ip'iiited 'I lie reniaindei, heine, imlPd liv tlic 
he.nt, tri< Ides down to the moulds wlm h iia'.e liemi 
plam d .it I he ho| tom ol' the siopi I or 1 1 s t ei < j,t ton 
1 he (imle sul|)hui is i.xpoitid. .ind on .iiiixid.l; in 
this lonnli'v it Is snl)|e( led to dist itl.ii ion, tlie 
vaponi Ixind eomlensi d in laukwoik ih.unheis, 
foi mim( a line 11 \ spdhne poisdei, < .dh d Ilow i i s ed 
sulphui Will n t he pow'd* I ishe.did it nulls, ami 
is < ast into llmli stuks known < omnu. o i.illv, as 
Iminstone {i/v), and .is loll snlpliui ^u!pllllI is <i 
buttle solid, \el|o\v in ('olotii, and pi.'ulu.dly 
d<‘\oi'l of t.iste ot snudi It is sohil'le in Insnlplmle 
of i.iihon, oil of tniixiihne, lu.itid .ihohol, and 
l)en/ol. lull is iiisoluhle in \ial< r It meils at I l.S** C 
and forms an .imhei-< ohaued llnid, wlmh d.nkins 
.xnd thu ki ns .is the t <-nip< i .it ni e m i.nsitl When 
heatisl (o ‘Jik)® (' , it ])iii ns with ,i liphl pin pie Ikamc, 
foi miny sn lio« aliny fnnu s It boils at I hi® (' , .ind 
m\ es oil .1 leddish pas Slllphlll IS ns( (I III .1 l.Lllltv 
of wat s. r , toi the i’>,,iiid.i< line o( sniplnuu .u id, 
pnnpowihi, Imifii ni.ii'hes, \nk.inile, (.li It is 
.ilso (inplo\e(l III meduine as an .ipuieiil, .and lor 
pm poses of fnmip.dion Amon.p its i ompounds, one 
of tile most imjioilant is hviho.peii siilphule, also 
know'ji as sulpliuielted hfdiopen '1 his is a (olonr- 
less, poisonous pas, witli a most obj<M lional>lc <i<lonr. 
It on 111s nat111.ilK', in imniib' (piantities, in (ei tain 
imnei.il w.'ilei s, wdiu li ai e pH‘s> iibed on that aei omit 
m lasis of skm <lise,ise, ilunimatism, it< 'llus 
I oinpoiind is also mm h einplot'cd in iliemisltv- 

SriJMU'UlC A(il). —A biownish, heaxy, oily 
lupiid, known also as oil of yitiiol, and as Ipvdiopen 
sulphate It IS in.innfaetiireil < hielly fi< m sulf>hut 
dioxule hs j)io<lmtion is an im|) 0 [t,int ilu-mical 
indnsln- m (lie.it Ihitain, thoiis.'uuis of Ions hemp 
mamif.u lined weoldy in tlm sontli ol Lamashne 
alone (leim.uiy, tlie 1 mtrd St.des, and Inaiucaie 
also lai pe in odiu ei s, aiu I <ifter 1 hese < ome .-Xiisti i.i, 
Itai\’, I’elvmm, Kiissi.a, and )ap.in dhedimund is 
enoi moiis, the <u id beinp rc<imi ed in larpe i|ii.mlitles 
Im the maniif.u line of soda asli {cj v ) b\ the Leblanc 
pro'ess, and for mimeious othei mdnstiu-s, e p , 

(alu o punting, dyiing, ])leai hinp, palx.anisinp, 

( amlle-m.ikmp. eti Lmalh , t)ns a' id fot ms .i most 
nnpoi t.ant smies of salts, known as siil]>Iiales Its 
I hemii a! s\mbol is IlaSOj 

SI LTAN VS. -Small st nu less laisins im[>oitc<l 
from 'I'm key (See Kmsins) 

StMALH.— I he name guen to a free of Soulli 
Europe belonging to the genus I\’hu<: Ihe bark is 
\ ery lu h in t.mnin, and is employed in the pre- 
jiaiation of the hphtei kinds of ksither It is also 
used as a mordant m eotton-pi inting. Italy is the 
chief oxpoiiing loiintry 

SUMMARY ADMIMSTUATIOX.— (See Small 

BANKHUPreiF.S ) 

SUMMARY, ANNUAL— (Sec Annual Summary.) 
SUMMARY JUDUMKNT.— When an action at 
law runs its ordinal y course, considerable delay 


may be occasioned if the defendant enters an 
appearance to the writ. It is to avoid this delay 
that the jiroccdure known as Order XIV (r/ v ) was 
introduced, by means of which a plaintilf can, 
imdiT (.(ntain cik umstanres, obtain spccily, or, 
as It IS f>lten i ailed, sinnmat y judgment Of < oursc, 
it the def< ndant t.uls to app<-ai to the writ, judgment 
ma\, in most <ases, lx* signed at the eiul uf eight 
(i.ix’s aftri sei vu e upon him. 

SI MMARV ,11 RISOKTION. - A emut td sum 
in.Li piimdiituin is that wlmh is most jxipul.uly 
known .IS a polu e i oiii t or a jh-I I y sc ^sionai i oni t 
III it < ases ol .1 siinple c har<i< tei ai e dispose d of at 
oiu e, wilhoiil the inteixeidion of a jmy 1 he 
].1 es( n t ( om Is of summ.u \ jurisdu tion w’eie estalv 
h-lud in IS 4 b b\ the Snmm.oy ]iin-><lu tmn \<t. 
ISI.S llmo' h.iyi“ been ^eveiul .iimiulmg \(1s 
]*,iss<'d -.ituc that Init it i-. nnms « ••'-.ux to n'h'r 

to the xame in det.iil IWi'i \’ < (>m t is jnc >ul< d (w m' 
b\ t wo Ol more jnsiu es <]f the pe.u c-, or, in Ihe cast* 
ol l)oioiudis, by Iwo I>1 inoiI jimtu (•', ol the peat <' or 
bx' <i stipcmhm y mapist i ate, if tlie boroupli has such 
an ohu nil In s(,mc few matteis one jiistuc" tilone 
IS (mpoweie<! lo a* t 'Ihe work of conits of sum- 
mai y juiisdulion has beeoiue exliemely he.ivy in 
let (lit yeai s Not ctnly do they deal xvith (iimmal 
ami (iiiasi-t nminal olleiu cs ot a nuae or less 1 11 \ lal 
(hauutei, but (hey hold ,ill jn-elimiiMiy in<iiiines 
111 tlu , ;is(' ot gi .i\ el otleiu'o., and :u ting np<m this 
piihnnnaiy in<inir\’ tliex' 'ctmmil a piisom-i ior 
tii.iloi a< (put him, as the ( ase m.iy be Ihciom- 
mitt.il is to the <issi/is ol (pi.111(1 ses'.ions 

M.iny nudl'is (C)niU(l((l with IcKal goX(‘rnm('nl 
ai e now (h.tU with b\ (Oinis of snmm.iry pnisdu- 
tion, .nut it W' uld appc.n (hat tlm ai (.a ol lluir 
dutu s will expand in the In tin e I n most boi onghs, 
as wc -11 .'is in London, ( oiu ts ol sumniai \’ jm isdu tion 
sit ex (1 y d.vy in I lu' ) eai, < \cept Suiul.ix s, Chi is| mas 
n.iy, Good Fnd.iN, .iiul a.nx d.Lv appointid .as .i 
publu last or day of th.iidvspi\mg In (.ouidiv 
dislii((s the conits si( at (eilain sl,il(d juiuxls 
'Ihere have Ixam (slablisluxl, cjuitc i(((nll\, (hil- 
(Ireii’s ( ourts, so that jux i mie oileiuU t s m.ix' not be 
biought into (ont.u'L xxalli .ulull (iimm.ds A 
couit ol summaiN' junsdution is not a < om ( fd 
re( ord ((/u ) A sliixmdiai \ oi llu' pisli^ts, as llu' 
ease max be, li.is (>r lum no i)ow(i to (.omnut .i 
jHison lot contc'mjd id eonit In east', ol mis 
iK'h.ix lour the onlx (ouise possible is to ixi'cl tlu.- 
<)tf( nder bom tlie < onit 

SI MMUR TIMI . (S( e l>\x I [(.11 1 Sax'Im'. ) 

SUMMONS. -11 ns Is an oidei cd a com L . f pis(ii (.> 
calling upon (he- jictsou ujKjn whom it is serxed to 
attend lor the pnriiose ot nujnning into inatleis 
(oiuc'unng xxlmh (c)mplaint luis been made In 
cnimnal matters oi in those m.Utcis xxlmh an* 
dealt with by a c om t oi summai y jiii isdu turn (c/ v ), 
a smni.u'ns is alwaxs issuexl unless tlm allcg((l 
ohemlei has been alre<v<l\ aiiestcsl. or unless llu.* 
e hai ge IS of so sei ions a ( hai a( tei that .i xx.n i ant is 
issnccl at once, instead of a summons J he sum¬ 
mons slates in brud tlu' n.ituH' of tlu* comjilaint, 
and names the* date- and llu; hour at whu h atleiul- 
am (‘ at the court is ic-('|uircd 1 tisobcshenee to a 
summons may lead, in erimmal cases, to the issue 
of a warrant. In otluTS, the ease will be tiic'd and 
judgment given in the clelendant’s aVisciu e. In 
civil matteis all proceedings are commenced by a 
wilt of summons (sec Wrii) in the High Court, 
and by a plaint note or a defrult summons in the 
county court (See County Court ) For the 
speedy and inexpensive settlement of ccrt.un 
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Chancery jtrocecdings there the special machinerv 
of an ou^inatm^' summons (^y). 

SINDV^. -In llu- Cnited Kinmloin, Siiml.i\- luvs 
hern I Cl oLjnisoI as <i ///< s hu' in.uiv ]>ui|'i>ses 

fiMiii (Mily titivs, ami thtic .ue \.mons si.itntes 
d<.ahn!^ wiili ill' <la\' 1 lu' ln-l knnwn nf tlmsc i-, 

an \'i |>a-,-,( <1 in I(i77 (LN Cai II. < 7), ott( ii . allcl 
the s--mla\’ Ol>s<-i value .\> ( 

I’>Y 'si lion (I - • 

No pt I ,oii upon the I ()i ilN I )a\, sliall sei \ e 
"I I \< till an\ will, pi"'i"<, wanaiil I'ldu, 
imi-tm'iil oi .l(,i(< (. \. rpt in i a'O-, (,i iioa-on, 

t' I' M\ "1 I 'I < .1' h ' >1 I 111 j It ai ( ) " 

It will [ir si'll, tin n lli.it .il! 'i\il p’o!((|iii(' ami 
tn Lt ti m .111 .me, mit nf uvil pio. < i ,liims an- utfiilv 
1'" I III I'ii'i! I'll .1 ’siiii' 1 i\ r< •! 1 lie sake I ,| p' ,L < I 111 
'k o I 1 II im 111 , tin I nnnnal law must 1 n- in lull i"i v <■ 

■ i’ 'lil imiis, ami < mis'i|ii( ni 1 \ a waiiaiit mi\ he 
<■-' 111 '1 .iml an a i- u imiile m al! i .i-.i . mi a Snn- 
" L\ jusl a. upon an\ otlu i ila\ "1 th- wm k I’.iit 
n I pi' !i' lai a- I I ,111 In' pi I ii)(im il , ami it app< ,n s, 

t h : I !m 1 li.u ,i siinim u \ ' mi \ u Imii mi a 'sum !,i\ 

u miM IK ha' 1 mi t lie he <■ i it 11 

It is slip illi'.'al, iiii'lii an X. t i>l 1781, to open 
.1 In ai'e 'll j'la'i'lm puMi. i ill' i t .Uii im n I m ''iImIc 

oil 1 Sum 1,1 V w I e 11 nioii' \ i . < 1 lai '/ • i loi ai 1 mission 

I tv \ .0 enis ( \ .L-’"!! - will'll 1 ( e. i, n m • i -sai \ to 

( mini- lale, tin \ i li,i. [i',. min , im ali pi.n tn al 

pm 1 lo ,i ,1, I, (|. I 

In tie 'oiiipulatimi ot (inn, as wlnie in u' t is 

O 'I'liM il (o hr 'lorn w Itliiii ,1 III! mi iminhi i .p 

'I.'V SiimLiv Is I oimti 'i as ..m mil mn. im|i n 

Is . M'l I .P\ I \, h 'h 't 

SI M»\\ TKVlUNti. - IN (In OI.MM.ime 

\ t , I. n I i I. 111. pit" < line; u lVl< , il is . oil¬ 
s'' t nl' 1 1 .in oil n I ),• I am 1 1 .n!< ' nian, .u I iln t i. 

woikni.m, lahoiiiii, lU oMni pMson w li.o-o. \ < i, 
I" om o| tin ,ine o| t'linhin \<ars m iipwauls. to 
' lo or I \( 11 1 all' w oi 1( 11 \ I.ihoin , hiisim .s, oi w ot k 
"I his o,,]m,im I .illim; upon S|it|.l,t.\ (woiks o{ 
'lo ' ‘'■’It \ ami I h u ii \ < \i ( |i(i 'll I he pi 11 , lit \ , on 

' ''luii timi, n, 5 - , lei o\< I ihle h\ ,hsii. .unl, m 

'hlmll, mipMsoiim lit, willimit liiol iihoui, Im a 
i>ei n 1 1 iiol ' V e. < Imv, M V Ml <li\ \ n \ m na mal imi 
a. lo Sintha'.' Ii.nlmn niiisl hi kml wiilun (mi .Iuvs 
"I 'hi I o|iuiiis-ion o( (In all. '^r d oM. m . , ,im! mn 

I ■ ' I' '■ m.i\ I mv n 1 I ai! m oi .|i | to ],i< \ ui( an 

• i I !• o| pi or I . I'o p, or ,, , hiiL;s, I ,m now’ h' la kMi 
(■^'Oel r, ( )1. r main i I’lo.i . nlion \. t, 1S7I) with- 
""t Iln w 1 II 1. n . on SMI I ot the . Inel ottn m o| poh' i 
"I 'he ■ ha ! ,1 t hi\ Ml 1 H |oi e tin 111 to] mat loll Is kml, 
"1 o( i^W'i nisiiiis, m ol a s'ipMn'i,ii\ m,i'-;is( i a (i 
No . misMil mil; mapisl i ,i1e . an mt to In ,ii 1 he i a^. 

I lie law as to siimlav ha'hm; is w< |] siminn d np 
i’V ,i 11 s.il ant Inn It \ .is loHows : ‘' ('on' • ,n I s w Im h 
' 0 '' not in (lie mrlm.ii V .ailim;. ot pMsons ,iie imt 
wnhiii tile siadth , noi, it m.nli’ mi ^umla\ , me 
ih'A Void ,il . oinmoit i.iw t.n im i is i^d w’dhin 
I he si.iiiile , noi 1 , a so[ii itoi . noi tin, owm i o| a 
' 'M' h . iioi a ]i 111 di. ssM If IS noi an oil Mn e 
■ i',;.uiist tile st.itiih' I'M ,1 hal'.ei to hake nie.il ami 
p.is(r\’- jor (iistoni'is A pai l\' < .mnol sue upon a 
MMiiia'l wlmii he lias m.ule in violation ol (he 
I 1ms, a home d'alcr who lias lioikpliL a 
li'tise with a vvaiiantv oii Siimlav taniiot sm- f'U ;i 
I'l ea' It of (lie wai ran t V J hit a | mu tv t liarpMl with 
<L M>nfia<t Maniiot assMt Ins own violation of (he 
■'talule in deleiiM', without pioof tiiat the oilier 
I'arty kiiew him lo he (.•Neicisinp his oidmaiy 
<alliiik'. 01 was himself excKisinj^ Ins ordiriarv 
<alliiiitin violation of llie statute 'i he [)io|>citvin 
goods m.iy pass under ,in executed M>ntract within 


the statute, and a hen may ho acquired for the 
pMM* v>f woik ihuK' nndet il And a jiaitv mav he 
cliaiged upon <'i (ontrmt or piomisr- suhseijiu'ntlv 
made in lespeil of a ti»insaition wluih is avouled 
hv the statute " 

I'iieie Is a wmtespiead belief th.it a leg.il dm U- 
ment is iiiv.ilnl it it is <!ated on a Sunday llus is 
tpiite wi one \ii , 1-1 eeim-iK, a bond, a muiv e\ umm’, 
a moite.iee. mi .illni.ivU, .i will, et< . mav he d.itid 
ami < \M nlrd on a 'siimlav .is well as on mu olhel 
d.u \nd It Is (\piessl\ piovided hv tlu' Ihlh. o) 

1'\( hmiue Xr,!, til.it a hill, .i i lieque, oi .i 

I'lomis.om note is not iiu.dnl hv le.ison that il m 
d.ited on a Nuinl.u 

lin’ie Is spe, i,it |e'.;isl.illon jitovnled loi )u eiisMl 
li'UU's ,M lo Ill'll hr mp kept open on Siiml.Us, 
(S'M 1 .11 I \s| N', 1 . \w s ) 

Sl'NFhOWI'IK.— A sjUH n s of i oai se jil.mts 

belmmim' to (he peniis IhlunUl'ii^ Its v.ui'Uis 
plO'hut'-. .ue (lileflv expoitf! hv Kiissi.i, hut the 
ivkinl Is also e\lMisivel\ e,(,\vn in (him.inv ) he 
seeds .iu‘ nscl as a poiilli v' lood, .iml .is a suhst itnt e 
fot lolhe An oil 1 esemhl.ikh oh\e oil Is ('Nil ,ii leil 
from ttiein, am! .i spMi'o of mi lake js piodmed 
A hiillimil \e|low <l\e is ol)lmne<l fioin the lioweis, 
ami tlu slMiis vield a stione, lilue 

Sl’iNN III'AIIN - Xn Indi.ni plant, tile <‘reh'/a; ;u 
'juiura, e\(Misiv(l\ (ullivah'l Im llie (ihie ol its 

h. uk, will'll is mm h iisi d foi the manul.uiiiie oi 
lope, IvMiie, .im! s.i'k'lolh It is -ilso known .i. 

I m limi lump \no( lui spM u s is gi ou ii in 1 1 opuu 1 
Ansi I ,ilia 

s( rrKA.NNrvTioN. • Xii .imimil priisimi 
■M ant I ' 1 1" a pei ..mi on .u < omit ol Imm, .uid l.ul lilnl 
SM \ Il I ol'l a"' , Ol pli\ sir al inln mitv 

S( F Xn olliM 1 ol .1 im i< li.inl sliip, 

wii"S' Imisiii'ss It IS to a'tomp.mv the visstl, m 

Old'i thil lie m.u uipi I lIll'Mld tin s,ili of the 

(.11 e( I .tail also, 1 1 pos ,ihle, j.i oMii e (it het i .11 go Im 

ill' I ( I IIMI \ o\ ,ig(- 

SI i'icif 'r\X. f'^ee 'r'VXVllo.N ) 

SI I'K \ niOTl’IS'l'. (S< e i ‘\ V.M E.N 1 I'OR I loNOI R } 

Si'l’KFMF COlUT.—Also .ailed llie High Coiiit 

('/ ) 

SI ui:tii;s. -A sillily IS a p.ison vvlu) gives a 
gii.ii.ml(e ('/?') lie is sometnms .alk'l a gu.i- 

i. inlor, .iml ni.iv h-- im.ie piemsidv detiiu'i as one 
wlu) iimliilak's with the M'ditoi of .i tlur<l pmty 
to lie s.‘. ,Mi'lai il\ liahh- fot some d<d)t dvt.iull, or 
mi -,' ai 1 i.r;i-, foi vvlm h siu h 11lli d p,n t \ is, oi in h uds 
lo iH.onie, pimi.mlv li.il'h to sm h (imUIoi 1 he 
ohlnnil I'uis ,iml indhs oj snieties have alieady been 
tu.itid under (.UARAN i i,i (Si e aho 1 ’R,'UL)s, 

S r 'V I HI r OF ) 

si!iM{i;m:TTi:R.- (Sec J’l.LADINGS ) 

SI IMll':.MHMH-:K.--(S.e |•LI■.A 1 ) 1 N(.S) 

SI KKKMfFR \ Hus .S a iMin nse.l jn 

<'uim (loll with iile insui.ime, .un! it sigmlus 

gemi.dlv tlu' .iiiionnt ol inom-v wim.i .in iiisin- 
.uu e (oinpanv is willmg i<] pa\’ an iiisiiimI 
p'! son in ( oiisidi 1 at ion of his siii unuh i ing Ins 

I'oln V .iml giving up Ins (hums ag.unst tlu ( orn- 

l’''-"' I' is out ol siiiMiuhis ,iml l.ipses that 

idsm.ime < oiuji.uues in.ike .i < oiisnlei.able poition 
of then pioiits I ])(.' sm I Midei \ a'lU' is < a!( ul.ited 
iq-oii the mimlier ol \ <'.ii s the polu v h.is luen in 
<'X,isl( m e, ,iml, MuisetjiienI ly, tlu- oid'u llu; })(.)Ii< y, 
tlu' giealer IS the surrendei v.ilne Owing to llie 
kvMi <• oiapidilion that now exists in the insurance 
World, insm.uHc tomjianics are hecuning more 
geimious in tlien terms, thougli these lei ms aie 
iiivanahly lowei than tl'c market value ot tire 
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xihcy. Consequently, instead of a surrender to 
die lomiiany, a laigc amount of business is now 
lont‘ in the buying and selling of pollen's at penes 
uglier than the suirender value, and the pin- 
diuser keeps the insuranie alive, he )>aying the 
iremmms instead of the insured, and taking the 
lenehls of the same upon the insured jicison’s 
leal h 

SURTAX. — All ailditional tax beyond that which 
sordimiiv ,'Mso 1 ailed super tax (See Taxation ) 
SURVUVdR. -V suivoyi)! IS a person who is 
skilled Ill siirveyinf< and valiunf.; land {wliclhet with 
)i without luiildings iliereon), biiildiiii'-w'oi k, and 
lilapidalions, and in mana^’ing or hiying out estates 
Lake otlu-r piofes^ional men, he lias the light to 
Iiargu fiu his servu(s, and if In- is guilty of negli¬ 
gent o or iM< oin|)ct«“nee In- is liable to indemnify his 
h(uit foi anv loss o<(asi<*iied by such negligeiu e or 
ineonipetem e . . 

'I he work and duties of a surveyoi sometimes 
overlap those of an aiu lionocr, laixl agent, or 
atchilett An aiutioneer or land agent i-. generally 
cpnilified to make a v<ilualion of land , an an luti t t 
oi even a bmhlei tan siiivey and \alne dil.ipul.i- 
tioiis , an estate agent tan manage an estate , and 
an ai I hi tec t IS often eompettuit to l.iy out an estiile. 
'Iht! re.ulei IS aitfirdmgly udeiietl to the aitules 
AucHincT, AuctionI'Mi, I'.sTA'ih Agent, House 
Agkni 

'riiere ai(“ ni.inv t lasses of surveyors appointed by 
stalutoiy antboiity, eg — 

(1) Under the Meithaul Shipping Act. 1894, the 

lioard of 'hade m.iy ajtix'int m/'vi vors of at 

smh ptuts as they think lit for the pnr|-)()se id 
inspei ting at any time the v .u liineiy . IxmIs, equip¬ 
ments, oi aitules on beaitl any steamshiii , oi any 
certilieates uf the master, m.ite, oi eiigituai theieof 
In addilmn lo the hnal sinveytus, tliere is a 
sufveyor-i^i nt i(tl foi tlie United Kingdom Jliese 
surveyois have t>) make relui ns to the Hoard of 
Tiadc' as th.it Ikiaid may require with lespcct to 
the l)uild, chmen^ions, diaught, buiden, rate of 
sailing, room for fuel, and the naliii e an<l jiai tu nlars 
of inaihmeiy and equipments of ships surveyei! by 
them 

(2) District Siirvoyor appointed cithei: (A) by 
the London (ounly Council or the Meliopolilan 
Hoiough t'omu ils to supeivisc the c\e< ntion of the 
London Hmklmg Acts Among his duties arc (ci) 
to sec that a building is lonstiuiled .molding to 
the plans and jiarticulars a])provc(l by the C'ouix d ; 
{h) to suivey a dangerous striutuio, and coitifv to 
the Coiim il lus opinion as to the state' of the 
structure , (c) to survey a sky-sign on ajipiualion 
made to him for renew-al of a iKeiue, and to issue 
a certificate, (d) lo examine plans of building 
intc'iidcxl to he erc'ctcd, and leitify as lo its coiicet- 
ness. Or {B) bv iiiluin and imal distiKt councils 
to ac t as the.,] .igc'iit in supei \ ising sti eets, buildings, 
and drainage 

(3) ('minty Sunoyor. Any county council is 
enlillc'd to a|)point, and some-, but not all. exc-icise 
thc'ir powei to apjximt, a county suivcyor 

(4) Siir>pyor of IJiglnvays. Hus is an oftic c ilu.t 
has existed siiic." the tune of fhiocn Mary in 15vS5, 
but the powers and dutic's of the otiice arc now 
exeicised m the County of London 1 a’ the Metio- 
]i<)litan Hoiough Councils, aiul in all other cases by 
the urban or luial distiut counc.il, except in so far 
as they arc exemsed in relation to mam roads by 
the county council 

(5) Surveyors of Taxes. Appointed by the 


Treasury, under the Taxes Management Act, 1880, 
for the purpeose of surveying and inspecting the 
duties of land tax and income tax, and to do all 
things belonging lo the olliee of suiveyor a<cording 
to the powers conferred by the Tax Acts and the 
Land Tax Acts This office has recently been 
abolished, but the duties will be continued by an 
official known as an inspector of taxes » 

It a surveyor of taxes wilfully makes a false and 
vexatious charge of the duties, or is guilty of any 
fraudulent, (orrujit, or illegal jiracticcs in the 
execution <jf his ofin e, he must, on (onviction, be 
fhschaigcc.1 from his olfice, and is fuithei liable tc) 
a jienalty of ^flOO for each oltence 

Hosidcs thei abovc-menlKcned statutory surs eycers, 
theie are several other classes of suiveyors with 
S[)ec,ial dulic's 

A (Quantity Surveyor is a person whose business 
consists in taking out m detail the mcasliremenls 
and (juantities from plans jirepared l>y an archilec.t 
for tile ])urposc (>l enabling buiMeis t<j calculate 
the amounts for wduc h they would execute the 
j)lans He must have a sullicient knowdedge of 
<i; cJutec t in c; and tlic building ti ade to c c»iisli ue the 
meaning of tlie plans <uid drawings, and to estun.ile 
the amount of laltoui and matenals recpuied for 
e.ic h item of the woik 

Ihc usual chaige of a quantity siirvesoi is from 
1 jicr ((‘III to '1\ per cent of the < c)iif!ai t pin c. and 
IS payable by the building owner, if the (]u,inlity is 
em[-)loyed (1) by the building owiut, oi (2) bv the 
architect with the expiess authonty of flu‘ biiildiug 
owner Hut if there is a (ondilion in the I'lll of 
Quantities Dial the budder who obt.iins the coiUiac t 
shall pay thj'qupiility suixeyor. tlie buildei, and 
ncjt the Imilding ownet, is liabh' to | '.iv t hese c barges 
'I'he building ownei max. howcvei, expicssly limit 
the authoiUy of the an liitec t to engage a (pi.siUity 
survevor. or may ])rohihit it allogilhei 

SUHVLVOR OF (TiSTOMS.— 1 he cdl'uer who is 
in su]>ermtemlcnc.c at a Cintom House station or 
wai ehous<“ 

SIJSFENSE ACCOUNT.— (See Account, Sus¬ 
pense ) 

SUSFEaNSION of payment.—4 his signifies the 
cessation ol the p.ivment of llie del'ts ot a men hant 
or other ju'ison, when he has become awau' ot the 
fact th.it he is unable to meet the whole of lus 
liabditu's in full A debtor commits an ac t of 
bankruptcy iqv) if he gives nolua' to anv oi his 
cieditois that he has suspended, or is .ibout to 
susfH'iul, the |iayment of lus debts ^ 

8VVEATIN(i COIN'S.—This signifies the lubbing 
tc.>gelher of coins, or the shaking ol them m a b.ig 
or box, so tliat a ])ur1ion of thc' metal may be 
woin oil bv means of the fiicticai, and alterwanls 
collected as “dust” 'Ihe iiracticc was fniinerly 
veiy coiT\mon, but it has now ap|iaienlly become 
(juite 1 ai e 

SWEDEN.—PosilirtiL Area, and Population. 

Swedcui oc.(upies the castci n part ot the peninsula 
of S andinavia. having Xoiway on the w'est and the 
Haltm Sea on the cast Its area is neaily 173,000 
s(]uaic miles, or almost hall as large again c»s the 
Lnilcd Kingdom, but its population is only about 
5,800,000. Il IS more densely pupulati'd than 
Norway. \et it has but thirty-three people to the 
scpiare mile, and ranks second in Europe as a 
sparselv populated country 

Coast Line. 1 he coast of Sweden, though irregular 
and island-fnnged like the Norwegian coast, is 
much low’cr than that of Norway, nor do the aims 
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of the sea penetrate far into the interior. Hence 
the natural harbours are inuth more limited. Ihe 
two most important islands are Gothland and 
Oland, in the Baltic Sea, Gothland, vsith its port 
of Wisbv (now a small villai^c), was an important 
centre of liallic trade when it was held by the 
Hanseatic League 

ItuiM. Sweden consists mainly of the longer and 
gentler slope of the B<.an<linavian Higlilamls, whic h 
IS crossed by numerous parallel rivers having south¬ 
easterly trends, anti often widening out into lakes 
'ihe south of Swetlcn is occupietl by the Gothland 
Plateau, above which the mam tableland rises A 
greater projiortion of jilam is found in Sweden than 
in Norway, and the whole tountry lies muth lower. 
The rivers of Sweden are slower than those of 
Norway, but most are t)f little use for navigation ; 
the chief of them arc tlic Dal, iornea, Motala 
draining Lake Wetter to the ]3<iltiL anti the Gola 
draining Lake Wener to the Kattegat Sweden has 
many lakes, those in the south aie among the 
laigest in iiuropc and in< huie Lakes Wenei (the 
laigesl), Wettei, and M.dai Ihey aie of ])nme 
import.incc? lot tommcice, and almost tut oil Iht! 
flat, terlile, and populous southern hweden fioin 
the rest 

CllinulO. riie t-lirn.ilc of Swi'clcn presents .a con¬ 
trast with that of Norway It has greater extienic'S 
of lenifier.itlire, a It-Ss lainfall, aiul possesses con¬ 
tinental c liarac tenstic s, while that ol Noiway is 
oc.t;anic ilie rainfall is gie.itest in the south, and 
the rams chu fly ( (jine in siiminc!. 'J he wanning 
inllucii'e of the Gulf Stieain Dnft is not fell, ancl 
Swedish haibours arc icc bt)un(l in the winter 
months Wheat can be giown in Soufliern Sweden 
with more ccitainty tli.in in Southern Noiway, 
owing to the finer continental climate 

Products and Induslrlcs. Af^ncullure is a more 
impoitant industry in Sweden than in Norway, 
l.irgcly owing to more fertile and wnier fainung 
trac ts . yet ihe ciop land is only about () per cent 
of tlic entire surfa(.e. Oats arc the ciiief crop, 
tollowecl by lye, bailey, potatoes, and wheat. 
'Ihe chief agnuiUural region lies in the south, 
especially thc» coastlands boulciing the Kattegat, 
where the south-west winds luivc easy access 
1 great chihculty of Swedish agncultuie is the 
lac \ of labour, due to the diveision of pail of the 
liimu-d .supply to the- towns Kocit-c.rops for winter 
leecl are important , the Sw’cdish turnip possesses 
frost-iesisting qualitu\s 

The }‘(isloral Industry Sweden is more suited to 
|Kistoral mdustnes than to .igru ulturc, and hence 
this mdustrv ranks liigh Cattle are the (.hifd 
animals reared; but sheep, lioiscs. and pigs are 
impoitant Dairying is of grow'ing nniiortancc, 
especially m the region facing Denmark Gedebejig 
IS the chief butler port The l.u k of li^iour has 
led to the use of inechanKul appliances, such as 
cream-separators and mechanical milkers. 

Forestry Ovei 50 pc;r cent of Swc'clen is foiestcd, 
and, as in Norway, luinbcimg is one of the staple 
industries Bines and firs picdominate, being 
specuuly suited to the climate and the sandy soil 
l>eciduous trees (oak and beech) grow, however, in 
Southern Sweden. The main forest region lies 
between 60® and 64® north latitude, and Gt fle is 
tlie timber centre 

The Mtmng Industry. The mineral wealth of 
Sweden is much greater than that of Noiway, and 
mining is becoming the most important department 
of Swedish industry. The introduction of new 


machinery, especially in the iron mines, has en¬ 
sured greater progress. Iron is the chief rniiieral 
w'orked, but copper, lead, manganese, and zinc are 
also mined Gold and silver also are mined in 
small quantities Swedish iron ore is noted for its 
fine quality, and much of it is exported to Gieat 
Britain It lb found in Lapland, between T.ake 
Tornea and Gelhvara, and ne.ir Dannemor.v, north 
of Lake Malar. Copper is mined at Baiun, west of 
Gellc , silver and load at Sala, west of Bpsala ; and 
zinc at Ammeberg 

The T'tshtiif: Industry is of minor imjxulancc. 
The hernng fislienes of Scania, in the south-west 
of Sweden, weie imj^oitant when Die hening-fecding 
grounds were in the Baltic 'I'he luTimgs, however, 
have lor long ab.JiKloned this legion ioi the Noitli 
Sea gumnds. 

'ihe Manufactunnii Industries. Swedish manu¬ 
facture's are fast developing Ihe inc' hatuc al powei 
piocided by the; luimeious streams is utilised in the 
timber industries, and the non and elec lio-c hemic al 
industries Cream sep.irators, lighthouse apparatus, 
tel('])hc)ne sup]>hes, niot'>rs, and many Kinds of 
electrical machinery aie among tlie highly special¬ 
ised j^roducts of the melalluigic.d indiislrics. 'Je\- 
liles .lie manufactured at Norikoping, Gote borg (or 
(.olhc'nbuig). Stockholm, and JonKojung, iron 
goods at 1 bumemor.v , nuiUhcs at GoUliorg , and 
wooden ships at tiolelH)rg I hc por< cBiiii f.ictones 
of Koisti.ind and liiistav.sberg, and the glass 
factoiies ol Host.I and Kejmyre piodiue waics th.il 
have achieved a lugli reputation in the markets of 
the woild 

Coininiinieations. Tianspoit fanUiies are com- 
])ai«diveiy well developed in Sweden J^oads au* 
good anci well kept '1 he 11 \ei s are of gi e.it impoi- 
buuo to the timber industry, possessing spaM‘, 
de[itb, and length foi floating ojieratioiis Die Gota 
Canal s\ stem, utilising tile Gola Kivei. Lakes Wenei, 
Wetlei, and ]3oxcn. provides a direct w.dc-iway foi 
vessel; of liglit draught fiom Golcboig, on the 
Katlc'gat, to Sodcikojjing. on the jiallu I'lom 
Stockludm a lailw.iy luns thiongh Dpsala to 
Gcllivar.i, a seeond runs westw.ud to liondlijcm 
(Noiway) , and a third inns fiom lailea, at the lu-.id 
of Ihe Gull of liotlima, thiough the Gcilivaui non 
distiict to the' Norwc'giaii jioit of Narvik, whn h is 
he-fiec; lliiougliout the vear 'J his l.attci line was 
made* mainly foi the mmcial trallic , non uie can 
now be exported all the \c‘at roninl Lines also nm 
west fiom Stoc k!i<.)lm to ChiistMiua and Gotc boig, 
and south through Nonkoping to JvarlsKrona and 
M.dmo Tlieie aie over y,(KK) imles of railwav, of 
winch .ire Sl.itc-owned 

<'oillllu*rf(‘. Ihe expcnls of Sweden consist ol 
timber and wooden goods, machinc'iy and imple¬ 
ments, manufactured iron and steel, p.iper, wood 
jmlp, iron ore, daily jiroduce, matches, stone, and 
zinc ore. Forest pioclucts are the mosi inqicu'tant; 
then follow iron, iron oie, and butter The clued 
impcnts .lie coal, metal goods and machinery, fooc] 
Stulls, colonial produce (cliicfly sugar and coffee*), 
textiles, raw matciials for textiles, and coke; 'Ihe 
chief seaports aie (iothenburg, Stocldiolni, Mahno, 
llalmstad, Norrko[ung. IIc-Kingbotg, Chiistianstad. 
Kai Iskt on.a, Sodei liainm, Sundsvall, and Hernosand. 
Most trade! is with the United Kingdom , of oilier 
coiintiics, Germany, Denmark. Fiance, Kus.sia, 
Norway, ancl the Low Countiies stand high. 

Trade (’entres. The trade centies are mainly the 
ports and mining centies. Stockholm (413,000) and 
Gbteburg (196,000) are the tw'O laige.st towns, and 
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tf)cr< arc llurficti otlur town^ with po})ii]attons 
exiccditm 20.000 

StocKiu'lni. tlu‘' .ipit.il .IIPI s( (ond port of Sucdcn, 
star)'Is nil I he < li.wincl !*t 1 c( n 5-ak( M.dar and the 
Jkilln Owitiv: lo ils nuin<‘r<)iis \\at<T\\'a\'s il has 
oI)t ,11 [i< d I hr ii.nnr of " f lie \’(, nil c of llic Nf>i Ih " 
Its oiilIiioU l^ l<iA,ud'i l^iissia, ,uid Its Itarhoiir is 
i-I'iHPinid I iiiitii wiiiOi tli.'iii that ol (ioflion- 
l•lll!-;, li> iiM tlir l.iitri has surpassul it iii trade 
Its sri.nlilh and tr. hni',d nislilntions tank hirh, 
and Its inannla* Inn-s in> ltid( t< \lilrs and non 

<,<>'(''.>1 ■; (ot (n>lli( iiiiir-'] Is the lUipst irnpdi taut 
and tiu' TiT'^I a'Msahlr Iton) (inat Ihil.tin, 
llainlaii'/. and h'lan-r 11 sl.uids \\ill on tlir 
Kalti-al. < oinniandiii^ Up- wisi.m rntiaiPr to 
till f lo! a ( an.d (io( i Ikm l; |,|i rs 1 ]j<' Wist. ni woidd, 
.1 nd this h.is .idd< d (oils i mpoi f ani e It h.is i.u t.’,r 
sawmills, in.it.h woiks, and l<\ti[<' la loin .up] 
IniiliI> n' jodm ships 

l/if/ppi (IKkOOO), on the Sound, fradis laiclv 
w it h I 'i lima rk and ( a i in.iiu 

/'/psa/n (2S,000), ipaili (pf Slo< kholin, was (hr ipld 
(.ipital, and is ippw a ipptrd iiiiu(isit\' town 

Of otipl tppw'ils, N'O'tho/'lll:; IS tlir (list iiiailil- 
f.pliiiinp' irntic, !! (IsiHi'lu)} o p < haiim 1 ooit 

<npl expppit Miitic; l\cnhl.)o)ir is .i na\,d ani] 
< oinnu o I d i(ii(ie, .ind I iililtiii ('opp'i), Sa/a 
(silv'd). !)<i)nii->ii<:Ki (iMPii), (trxtihs), 

and O/.'/c (tiiidxr poit) li.i\r Ix'rii picMons|_\ 
irp'iil lorn d 

Mails .LO' drsp.iti h( d to Sw( di n from tlir I hut<s| 
Kingdom twin- a d.iv, vi.i llp>lland or Iklmiiin 
Tlp-i <* are snpplcincnl.u y sn \ p rs \ la New. ,ls(Ic-<hi- 
I vne a,n<l Hull Stockholm is I,Id2 mtk's fiom 

I.oTphpii '1 Ip' tint.' <p| tian ,it is ,d>oiii two .l.i\ s 

S\MT/i;iH/\Mh I’osilioii, Anni. uiid ToihiIu* 
lion, I Ip* K’cpnlpli. o| Swit/. i l.md, sitnapsi jii iiu> 
jiuddlr (p| haiiopr. is oip' ol the vrr\ h w l•'nlop(an 
lonntru's uhnh possi ss no staboaid l'io(r<,trd 
(pii all sides !i\ imnu'nsr m(piint,iin l),iitpis, Hu- 
SxMss have woik.d out tlnii (p\mi d<stin\\ aipl 
.lie- a thii(l\’, iiidiisti loiis, ln.i\'e, and p<,itiioli(. 
n.ilPni I hr .lira ot the i.pnhip, iie.iilv KpOOO 
s(|iiai(‘ miles (halt I hr si/<‘ ot lul.tnd), snppoits <i 
popul.dion of .ihoiil 1,000.000, and as upaids 
densil\ of popiilatppn (o\ei 200 lo thr sipi.iic iiulr), 
it tanks hirh .unonr i'hnopi.in .oimtiirx 

Hilihl. Swil/eil.npl is rsscnli.dlv .1 land of nioiin- 
t.iiiis '1 iie Juia .Mount.uns .ind (lie Alps oi.iipv 
h\ i‘-sr-\ (‘liths ol thr ( mint i \, while the Swiss jil.ilraii 
m tip noi t h m.dsi s uj' t lu- i rin.undei I hr a e'ri .ipe 
Ip irlit ot the Swiss Alj'S is .ipealti th<m that «pf 
Sippwdon, .in<l .iinoipr (Iknii are loiind some of (lie 
hiriu'st ]><‘aUs in hmiopi. J hr I’ennim-, Ja.'[ionlme, 
and Kh.ieti.m \ii's separ.ile the lepiiblk tiom lt.d\ , 
Monti- bos,I (o\ii 1,S,000 ft ), tIu- lii;;h< st Swiss 
piak, is in the l-’(iimne .\|ps On the west tip- Jiiia 
Mmmlams |oim p.n I ol tip* Kmmd.u \, .ind the 
dviolrsc (bfPiip a<ts .Is .III e.istnn baitui dip* 
iiiUi.d s\s(rm, kippwn .is the- Iknu-si- Obi-i kind, 

1 ontaiiis the- s. hi e< khoi n, (lu- I uiil; !i an. tiu- \\ et ti i - 
hoin, .upI till- l-instei aai hoi n the luipc-, low m.iss 
of till- St tiolthaid, IxiMf.; m thi- .entie, lias \,dli\-.s 
o[)emn,L;: ftom it to tin- liPiii jpomis ol llie lomp.'iss’, 
atid fiom It .d^iO the main 11\’( i-i onises ladi.de. 
I'he Rhine Ilow s nm thwai d tin oueh i.ake (.'onstam o, 
whp h a.ts as its liilei , the Khune, iisinp' m the 
Ml,it Kiioiu- pla'U'i, tlow's wrslw.uds throuph L.ikc 
C>eiu>\a, thi Rriiss ami Aar join the Rhine {the 
loimet dt.umnp the L.akes Luicinc and Zup. ami 
the hitter with (ptn- ot its liibutaiies diainmp Lakes 
Biienz, Ihmi, Nemhatel, and Bienne); and the 


Tp.ino and the Adige flow southward to the Plain 
of Lombardy h'amuus passes over the Alps leading 
from Switzerland into Italy are the St (iotthard 
( 6,935 ft), tile Great St. lietn.iid ( 8,110 ft) over 
the Pennine Al))s, ami the Simplon ( 6,600 ft ) over 
the Lepontmc Alps 

I'liinale. Ihe (.Innate of Swit/.erkind. sjie.iking 
gener.dly, is healthv .ind genial its wmti.-is ate 
scx’eie, and its summeis short and \'ei \' hot, 
esjiet m 1 I\- in the deeper \’all(‘\-s 'Ihe lofty nioun- 
lam peaks au- alw,i\s loveied with smnv, whuli 
falls fre(|iuntly on tin-m Rnmlall is liea\y over 
most of lh<- Mil tai e of the i cpublii A sm < ession of 
X’egiiation /om s (i orrespondmg to the \aiious 
climates) is seen m asi ending the Sw’iss mountains in 
bimini(.i I.ow down, the mai/e and \iiie (lomish, 
but dis.ippt.ir at lu-iglits of about 2,iHH) it , MKals 
glow’ till a heigjit of pl.tKXI ft is le.uhe.l, ii]) to 
6,000 It siimmn pastme for rattle and eveipieen 
tiiis.aie f.ptiml, above (kOOO ft lumhn i li.ii .k tri- 
istp s jpiu\.>il, passing at still greater heiglits into 
legions ot etr-uial snow 'Ihe liol loelm wind is 
impoil.inl m some ol (he Alpine valleys, espiuallv 
th.il of the Lppir Keiiss, as e.irh •-'jpimg s<pw’in'.:s 
and the moie pi-ifeit ripening ot the giajn dejpeml 
up'Pii il 

I'rmluclions nm! Imiiislries. Notwiihslnmlmg the 
uppuntaiippiis naluie ipI Swil/rrlaml, its Mil.ill aiea 
Mill .ibh- loi 1.11 ining. Its la. k (jt na\ i,gable 11 \ 11 s .iml 
sridio.uil, ami the .ibsrm e ol i o.d .ind iiipn, the 
p oiinli \ IS m a till i \ iipg r omlilion , -iml I he. pi iPspM il \ 

m. iy iaigclv be assigm-d (o the tin iltim-^s ol the 
pi oph', Lluii naliual .diilitv, .uid Lo thr illeiit 
e<lni alpin.d s\'sU m of the loimtn 

. I tcul/uiT- Swd /et land is lai gi l\' .in agi i< nl1 ni.d 
lountiy, thmigli inme th.m a ipi.iitei ol tlir kind is 
classed .is unpiodmlive \Vheal, i\'e, o.ils, ami 
polcRiK s gi ow n on thr Jilat eau lire I Itr 1 hirl 'lops, 
l)ul the bulk" ol llie fooil iiops umsiinp.d m Ihe 
Count I \ !-> impoi ti .1 'I’he i hii t ,igi u nltnr.d imiiml t il s 
. 111 - the m,imihn.lui'e ol cIk ese ,ind i ondi imi .1 milk 
'Ihe Nine ix i nlliv.iti d m the slultiied \,dlr\s ot 
the Rhoi 11 - .ind I ium>, atpl m \'.im! .iiid N( m h.'i ti 1 
Silkisoim-, :iii ir.nr.l m the 'Ipino \',ille\ .ind in 
(‘il i-Minx, \sheie thr imilbiiiv (im is giown hiiiit 
tiii-^ .III- mipoit.inl in thr drep \al!i.'_\'' oiaiuie; to 
thr MJllI h 

7 /fc I'a^toral Industry On awoiint ot its moi-.t 
dun.ite ami moimtamous ih.ii.uler, Swil/rrlaml is 
mm II iiioie smtrd to the pastoial imlustt\- ill.in to 
agt P nil lit e. and this imlnsi i \’ is of gi rat impoi t.np e 
C.illh .lie ininh the most nuineious ol tin- aniinaks 
lean (I (.iboiiL 2 ,<Hl<l,()() 0 ) , hoisi s, slp.cp, pi'M, .md 
go.i ts ,11 r also Ini 'Ihe liigher p.lst ill rs ol till- .\Ips 
<iri* utihsi'd 111 snnuner, ami the lattk an- diiirii 
to tin \alle\s m wintei Slurp .md goats .ire 

n. iied ihulR’ on the more mount, hip ais ti.a.ls 
'Ihe lemplc-ness ot llie pastun^ limn m.ulwts 
i ames the siiiphis milk to be made into clieise, m 
rondi-iisrd .iml i <uined 

I'oicsliv 0 \ei 2 b pti lent ol Swit/eiland is 
foi estnl B( 11 lies giow on the pl.ite.iu, i onih i s on 
the mountains, ami oaks and ihostmils on IIp* 
valleys opining towauls Italy 'Ihe timber uVitsid 
foi building, for luel, <ind lor w(X)d-i ai \ ing dm nig 
the long winlei nights, famy artides then being 
made and sold to tourists duiing the summer. 

'Ihe Mining Industry. Swil/i-ikiml has little 
mineral wi-.iltli Salt is worked at Bex in Canton 
\’aiul, and in the Cantons of Basel and Aaigau 
lion oic 111 veiy small quantities is mined in the 
jura Mountains, and is known to exist near 
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Mojnii)<eu. in llio upper A.ir VaHcv 
\ v<irkcil .it Val tie Trascr^. Nemli.iUl 

1 he Munufailunui^ Indu'-lf ir Swi-s inami- 

fai line') <u»“ well ik‘\ (l(ip<.«l , ).i> tm s t <» t lx ii mi< » c'..^ 
are the ^kill an-1 eiu-iKV “t the iMli.ilnt.int llx‘ 
(iiitr<il p<,»^ition ot the ionnIi\, ,iixl tlx- t m t Ih nl 
w.ilci-p<.>w'er Cii.il h(>we\ei, la< kinu W’.ilfi- 
powe i'^ u-Mil fill in.inul.u till HIM, ileilii. IimIhiiim, 
<ini| fill toui'-jioit Colti'd 1 ^ till' iix>>t 

iinpixlaiu niimiifai till e cixl i •' laimil on at 
/.(i I)' h, Aar^Mii, aivl C-.ilt 1 lie silk «< iit i < . ai e 
/uii'h (silk in the pie. el ,in.| I'.isel (iitiiion^P ,uul 
sdiix silk wiavmu is still (lone |i\ h.itul M,i< lime 
einbi otdi I \' aixl tlx* iii.ikim; ot ki. e ,iie niipoi iant in 
the nitons ol St (i.ill, ,\ppi n/t II, .iixi IIiiiilmii 

i h< k( < inu'ss < it |oi < nni ' 'iDiI" ' 'bon, < -.pe. 1 ill\ t ImI 
ol the I'nileil Mat's, h.is loinp'll'il tlx- "swi-s to 
utilise llx‘ lat'st ina.himiv, atnl to (I(\eliip nioie 
t 111 II t' < line al edin .0 ion in onh i to ^ oinoi te sie - 
(ts-,liill\ in tlx w.ifih tl.hle AllioiiM the ( 111' f 

(I nt I i s of this iinliisl I \ nu 1 e I .o' le, N i in h 1 1 1 I, .ill' i 
(.h.nix'h l‘<.n'l> III Nmi'ImI'I, (j'in\.i, I'.oil, 

I'xnne, and SI Itnni in Ik i lie jiwlkix and 
till' lii-iKine ot inional l>o\'s ,ue iinpoil.mL ill 
(reix'x.i Mnlinui\ and il'.linal .ippli.iin < s aii 
lli.ide .d / in n h and W in 1 1 I I Inn , and I ’..f-i 1 o noli d 
)oi i( % iluTiinal indii'tins. whnh iin hi li tie pio- 
din 1 ion o| andlix; '1\ < s 1 he iocs ni.ide ol w at' i - 
powel in I'llllt •i.IIt |oi the (\li,nllo|l 'll 
aliinnninin 1' oni it s oi < s, and (In nial% him "i < ah iiini 
, ,11 1 )ld< ,11 <' w O, t h\ ol note in ,r t he . 1 m < se i lid ii 0 i \ , 
i-annnlliil .nid (hn\ei<' an. (In ii.iities .NtOh’s 
nnik .ind ' ho, o|,i t e \s Ol ks ai I at \ < \ i. \ S\\ it /i t kind 

h<o. e.nixd the name ol “ I he I'ku'n'aind 'd 
l'.iiio[)''” and hotel kopinM in -gnii^'i (and lo ,v 
( I-I tain ( \ t I nt in w int< i) is an i inj'oi taut and pi old - 
able o. lup.ilion i Ills "ti.idiiiM on toKijxis” 
In 1 m.’s III some nil 11 ions of pounds annnaII\ not only 
to 1 he hot t I kei pi 1 s, lull to the p' ,i ..ml s al-o, and 
111. i ntM (.nniiiM ol \ isitoi s li.i, bt . n i .illi'd ( he < hiel 
" iii'l lot I \ ” III tin I oiiii 1 1 \ 

(dinitiiiiiiii'atiiinK. Notwithsiandin” its inoiin- 
(.iinoiis ili.n.i't'i. S\\ 1 1/ei kn K1 has <\<ellent lo.nis 
aixl lailwat's < )| w.d'i tiaiisj.oil Iheic is little, 
be'.Hise of file ii iisin | a bi 1 1 1 \ ol the iniis and the 
d’lin 111 ties 111 till- \\a\ ot < a mil ' oust i in (ion Steam- 
b' i‘s pl\- on (lie k'lk's foi llie toiillsl ti.ltin I lie 
e.f' ' outlets for tia'le .ne: (dn ihi- wst, (i(m\a 
ami I lastd. hn li ai e loim -1 Im I o Itm s of i ail w ay 
(1} thiouMli Nem hatel and (2) tlnon.eh l.aioaniie 
• ilid I lei lie , m tlK' lU'i (|i . ast, /nil' tl Is the pi ( a I 
t' ntn , .lime fi om it t In onpli I hi. Ai Ibi i .p tnnin I 
((•>( mills) le.ids to ,\iisliia, ami in tlie south the 
Simplon lonie liv llx' lOiom Xalhy and Simplon 
Innml (I2J miles) leads to tlx- 'I o< e \al!e]y .iml 
Milan (Itiilv), while the St ('.ulthanl louU liom 
/nil'll .iml Ian line by the Ix'ts-. V,dli\ .md llx' 
St (h)ltliard tunnel (di miles) jia'ls to^tlx- lx mo 
\’all'-v and Milan 

Coimnerco. I he ilmd impoils .ne i lot ks ami 
wall lies, (otton and silk poods, ( hees'- ami lon- 
d' liscd milk, ikiborated lood |'io'!iats. aixi f.im \ 
poo'ls Its inij'Oits, as mipht lie expe'lcl liom 
pMwroiis statements, (.oiisisl laip'd\- ol foo'l jno- 
dm ts aixl law m.iteiials loi its mannia'lines , law’ 
silk, cotton and wool, coal, metals, .in<l minerals 
tii^ure prominently dlie i hicf trade is t arm d on 
witli (h-imany, Fiance, Italy, and the I mted 
Kmpiloin , but a cousidciablc tiade is also done 
with the United St.ites 

Trading Centres. Ihc towns of Sveitzcrhmd <ue 
either railway, manufaetuiinp, or tounst rentics 


IluMc aie three towns with populations of over 
10(1,000, \i/. : Zuix-h (20S.000), Basel (Iblle) 
( 1 .( 7 , 000 ). and (.h-iuwa (K(7,000) Vhpht other 

town-' h.i\e jiopulations exieedinp 20,t^00 

/I'luh. on lake /mi'll, in the noith. is a gieat 
lailw.ic leiitie, and the duel town ol Ivado aiul 
i«lmaii"n in '^wd/eilaixl It h.is silk ami lotlon 
mils 

Juiu'I (/ko^), on the Klime, slamN at the head of 
tile plain 'd the mi'MIe Kluiie It ts .i pieal louto 
i.iiti'“ .nxi .1 fioidiei town Us silk mannfa< till es 
ai I impoi (ant 

(,(n,,-d, tlie 'hief town m I'leixli Swit/iiland, 
st.nxls at the wesleiii eixl <d L.dvC (h'luwa It is a 
pi ea 1 1.11 !v\ ay .11x1 t"111 1st I' nt I aixI iii.dv' s «. !o' Ivs, 
wal'lu mwelhiy. ami musual Ixixis 

i0,s oonp the lAdiial c.ijnt.d, st.nids on 
the \.ii ll IS .III oM town, .11X1 .1 lolile .md toiilist 

i ( Ml 1e 

/ a.'o omc (7 1.000) "ii l .dsi' (.imw.i, m a lout'J 
11 lit I.\m! immnl.i' I in m.e, t"\\ n 

l.!U f I tl' , on I .ike i IX ei ne. Is a I' >unsl .md loub' 

I ' 111 I e, .11x1 llx ki \ <d t he bt (.< d t h.ii d i out i' 

(Mh'i towns an- IvtalaKin aixl Znnuiti (toiiust 
iiuli('), (. ")i\td>hc (loute 'lull'), .uxl { }iuu\ de- 
i‘'nd\, St (iiitU n. Hu mu', S’nu/uittl, .nxl 

II III!, illiny (m.mul.i' tmmp towns) 

Mails aie 'hspattlx'l to buil/elkmd tioill tlie 
I' ini' '1 1\ m;;'l"iu I hu <• t mu s ,i d.ic. .md the 1 mm of 
1i.iii-.it to ibim, (I'lUA.i, .md Zmich is .iboiit 
Iw ' ill \ I no houi s 

SWOUN UIUM\I:HS.- -Ihese aie bl'dmls wlx. 
.lie lx I iisi d b\’ III'' .uilltoiili's 111 (.u 1 y on tlxn 
bmim ss .illei h.icim; t.iki'ii ail i-.uh (o lullil tlxii 
iliilu . l.iilliliills At om turn', tlxm wneswmn 

III ok' 1 s in !• npi.ui' 1 , but now il .ip] '(‘.u s I li.il 1 lx y 
.u '■ unknown, e\' i pt "ii I Ik- bom si s id Uei Im .md 
\’n ima 

\ s\ixlu l' ,L H'pl esrnf at i\e oi drle- 
p.ite In tlx' (Mill ot .1 loipoi.ib' body being 
appo.M'd ,111 <\(iiito], .1 u pi' s( nl.it i\e (d tlie 
(oipoi.ilion will b( .ippoml'd to t.ike out .1 gi.int 
|ol till' bimllt of tlie (Olpol.ltloll dliiis .1 Hpre- 
siiil.tiivr Ol “s\iiilx ’ ccoidd be ,i|'poiiit'd bv a 
lijiik .ippoiiiti d ' \( ( 11 lot by ;i test.iloi, am! .i sealed 
.op\ ol 111. ieo,i,dioii of the dll'Mom.ippomtiug 
tlx' s\ndi< fusil.ill\ tlie l-.mk m.m.ip'i) would lie 
!d"l willi the jMpi Is when the 'pi.llit is .ijiplied f'lr 

S^MHCM.IS}!.- 111.' I'l.mh t. I in toi .1 tia'lc- 
imion Is ^xiiitirdt, so Unit Ss'tidxalism is piopeily 
an .ill. I mil ive tiiin for liad*-umoiiisin. '1 ho 
t''tnoinminp l'■ndelx y 'd our I.inpuage, whu h 
dislik's lo .'lllot two pood W'olds (o the "lie uh-.T, 
has, how ( \ ( r, pn '’ll “ S\ iidi', alisrn ” .in .xlded nx an* 
mp : It is 1 1 .'xle-unionisrn w'llh a dilhKixe Ihc 
woi'l irni'li's the I'h.a that so. nil u \ oinlion must 
( "ine thiom;li the dio'l a'tion of labour unions 
II 111 'lud( s, th.it m, the .11111 of tlx- sym/naf*. fan/'cs 
(tile I'd muons) wlm ti si < K to bmp ab'xil tliC 
.ill'll it ii m ot till- pi (-sent ' .Lpil.dist s\ s(' 111 b) a I- lass 
stiimel'-, b\ an applx .itjoji cd "ononm foice, and 
tlx- .iim of llx- \vnduafs jditiwi (tlx- mIIow unions) 
If, the .llmlllloll of llie ( .ijill.lllst s\stenis by 
1m .'Ills of ( onshilit lomd .and Ic-pal a< lion, by the 
<apluie of llu- m.u hiiie of poca i mx lit Jii so f.Ar 
,m '>\ min ,ih-ni s(. ks to < h.inpe tlx- method of pio- 
dm tloll imih r < a]>it.ilist due. tion .uid for (apilalist 
I'lolit into a ni<-lhod uixlei the dirti tion (j{ the 
woikiis tlx.-nisehes .md for tlx-ir jiiofit, it cr>rre- 
spoiids lo wliat is \apu(-ly (knoted as Socialism 
But it dilfcis fiom Soiiahsm m that it jihues no 
rcliam.c .-n ])oliti(.vl aetion. It would remove the 
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contest the political to the economic ftcltl ; and, 
wheic ttic Socialist would confine the ievolutionary 
aMivitjcs ot the workers to the ai.t of voting, the 
Svndualist wraild initiate a class warfare by whi<.h 
the workers aie fo fi<r tliemselves by transferring 
the turn turns and th<- h(e of the Stale to their own 
nnions We liave, m fai t,a fresh emorgen< eof the 
old antagonism between the Chartisls of the Great 
I’efilion. who liad an impluit tiiist in the advance 
of demo* r.u y, in the growing power of the inultiliuie 
in inatteis of govi iiiinent, for the realising of their 
aspii.ituuis. aiul the “jihysual force Cliaitists." 
who dislniste<l the stately but very slow progress 
of l\uli.un< ntary a< tion, who affirmed it to be 
incredible that a So< lalist f)artv could ever obt.im 
an eltective inajontv, and who therefoie placed 
their iiopis on ‘he power of terronsing by weight 
of ntiinlH-is Tr)-dav. indeed, j>h>sual force is 
rcjtlaied bv economic pressure Uiit the line 
betw<-en the two is difficult to draw I'or the 
d(‘c|^|ve trial of stiength betwc'en the employing 
and possessing classes on the one haiul, and Ihe 
employed and disinheiited classes on the othci, 
JS a U.KNLKAL STKIKE. a StopjClgc- of t h(‘ entiled 
process of picidiution. Ifie giealest sulleurs fioin 
tlx' rc'sultnig (leaith would be the woikeisand their 
familic's : s' > haig as an v semhlanc e of huv aiul oi der 
IS m.untamed. thc.isc tliat have j)ropeity rights will 
bo eiiablecl to piocure siu h food siipjiiies as ai e 
available Unless compulsion aiuI violence enforce 
the "geneial sliik<‘,” its proclamation would be 
about as cite' live as the pro< lamation oi a general 
fast—to winch the genial stiikc* is bound, and 
indeed mletulc-d, to lead If would seem at least as 
easy tc) obtain c:<>iitrol over ihc gc)\einnunt as to 
obtain an .uihesion foi »iny length of time to <i general 
cc'ssation of woi k 

So far as tlie objec t of Syndicalists is a tonscioiis 
one, and not, .is is sometimes stated, the '• baibaic>us 
manifestation of irresjionsible egotiMii jraral)sing 
the life of the nation wantonly ancl luthlessly," it 
IS this The world of the future is for the workc is ; 
the workers must be fiee aiul self-govet lung In 
orcler to fit themscKes for this state of autonomy 
the worUeis, individually and collectively, must 
educate tlu-msolves in the tec linicjuc^ of tlunr employ¬ 
ments . they must oiganise themselves so that 
when the tunc is ii])e they will, unclei tlie dncstioii 
of their chcisc n c luets, be alrle to run the ir mdust i jcs 
thcmsc'l ves i lu‘i e will be a new soc. udy cif new men. 
The perfc'ction of the technical jurt of the weak to 
be atc'cunplished will bung out a social discipline 
voluntarily atcepted because of the enlightened 
oiitlocck of fh(‘ woikets 'I'o cpiote fiom the- c-ager 
aspir.itions of a juominent advocate of the new 
Labour movement : “ Syndicalists must take eaie 
of the technical, moral, and social pcalcstion of the 
young woikeis, thev must guide and acUiM^ them, 
and awaken, m thcmi the spiiit of obsi-rvatioii, the 
<|ualitics of initiative and eneigv Ihey must 
efface the painlul ancl lepugnani fc>atures that 
accompany l.ibour under the presc*nt cngaiusation 
of production Ihe pioblem of ]iic^grcs>> lies in 
saving work fiom monotony and loulmc'. from fatal 
tty and sei vitiulf—m tree ing woi k and ennobling 
it. To initiate eveiy workei into the progress of 
industry and the marvels of human energy, to show 
them tlie usefulness of ihcur elfoi Is and the* gi andeur 
of their woi k—this is to give them a |>assion, a soul, 
a conscienc e ” The Class War is therefore only the 
iiislrunient, the ultimate aim is the siua essful 
managing of the mduslues l>y workers higlily 


trained as individuals and animated by the moral 
obligation to work earnestly because working for the 
collectivity. 

The positive aims of the movement, the aims 
other than the negative ones of hostility to the 
pre.sent " exploiting ” of the worker, will appear 
< learly on the consideration of a concrete instance 
“ The Railways for the Kailway-men " is the,catch 
]>hraso that sums up the Italian movement towards 
the working of the railways as a great co-operative 
undertaking In 1905 the Italian Government at 
a great price took over the railways. It was pro¬ 
mised that a better and cheaper service should be 
provided , but. as a fact, the incompetence of the 
oflici.ils, appointed not for their tecim'cal knowledge 
but from political considerations, brought not only a 
growing yearly dclicif in tlie returns, luit confusion 
in the working. Many highly paid offices were 
credited, thousands of clc^ric al jobs became necessary, 
and the drawliacks to the State administration of 
a complicated industry have constantly been emjiha- 
sised An economist ot the reputation of Paieto 
has therefore been lc‘d to llio conclusion that, since 
plicate* owiiciship IS a public nuisanee and State 
owiuiship a \eiit<iblo disaster, the one practical 
solution IS to entrust the State railways to the 
c'»-o]u 1 ative enterprise of flic org.inised railwav 
men I lie woi kei s iia\'e, in antu ipation c)f this time, 
been perfetting their tec hnu'd skill, the highest 
positions would be occupunl by m«*ri sc'lected bv 
tlu* u’orkei s from tlu- worlcers, not as now by politic al 
influence, but for their capacity and knowledge, 
the.' new life and higlur c ons<,i(‘nce c)f the men would 
oliviate the nec-d foi supervisors and examiners , 
the decrc'ase f>t cjfiuials would increase the number 
of ))i ('(iiu tive workiMS, and there wamld be a safer, 
prompte'r, and c heaper service , the workers w'ould 
all receive a minimum wage and a .share m profits, 
and in a spirit of solulaiity would work with aiinna- 
tion and devotion because w’cji king foi their asscji la- 
tion Sue h IS the ideal : whedhet it would bo i ealised 
in jracticc is not cjuite certain It may, however, 
be pointed out that the men who are to lorm the 
me mbeis of MU h a self-acting mcliisLiial nus haiiisin 
must be so much better, both as w'orkers and as 
citizens, than the aceiage worker of to-day that any 
foim.il oiganisation will he altogether unnecessary 
{See the .'\i tic les on Communism, Co-ounKA tion, and 
SoClAI ISM } 

It Will be evident from what has been s.ud, that 
Syndicalism is something more than a new and 
fancy name for what has always bc*en more pr les-. 
j)rt'sent since a dilleientiatioii into iich ancl pour 
bc*gaa--the sense of injiistuc at the inoiu>[)oly of 
the* good things of life' With the s< use of injustice 
an oulbutsl of discontent and its resulting actions 
aic alwa\> ready, the matciials are ever piesent . 
and when ht leadeis and suitable times coincide we 
have visiljle signs of the enmity. The jilebeians of 
Rome made then “city of tents” against the 
jiaf I ic lans, though tlu'y c on Id not aiiswcT the cunning 
old senator who related how the membcis of the 
body rebelled against the* belly, and suffc'red for 
their rebellion; the mam causes of the Freneli 
Revolution, the deluge that sw-ept away privileges 
and titles and monarchy, weie economic In our 
own history there w'as Jack Cade’s Rebellion, when 
the enslaved peasants, dimly perceiving that the 
leained and rich kept them bound to a life of im- 
piisonmcnt and drudgery, made a desperate attack 
on learning and lawyers, and Lord Say was executed 
because ” thou hast corrupted the youth of the 
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land in erecting a grammar-sc hool: an<l whereas, 
before, our forefathers had no other books but the 
score and tally, thou hast caused ])rintmg to be 
used It will be proved to thy face that thou hast 
men atK>ut thee that talk of a noun and a veib, and 
such abominable words as no Christian ear can 
endure to hear " There was, loo. the rising called 
Wat i'yler’s rebellion, when the peitiiient query 
was put "When Ailam dehed and lAe span. 
Who was then the gentleman ? '* 

The present wide-spread disi onlent is as universal 
as any of those mentioned, though its effects are not 
as dramatic : the contest to-dav is a long, squalid 
struggle, not a short, exciting one For the rapidity 
with which the term Syiiditalism has (-ome into 
vogue, and the astonishing number of the professed 
adherents to the dot trines summed up in the term, 
find their reasons, ami to some extent (heir justifu a- 
tion, in present-day conditions We have the 
startling contrast between enormous woaltli, tlaunt- 
ing Its liixuiies before the eyes of the publu . advoi- 
tised by a sensational pres^, and usuatlv <hvorced 
from social obligaluuis traditional with the great 
landowneis, and on the other hand degiading and 
h(;polcss ]) 0 \ ci ty 

J'o sum up J he fundament.il idea in Syndu ahsin 
IS entirely admirable: it uills on workers to raise 
the Icvc'l of their (omi)eteniy in referem e to their 
industry, and to use their increased (onijx'lency 
for the benefit of the community. The methods 
by which it seeks to obtain lontrol of tlic life 
of the nation aie not so laudable It would 
jiaralyse capit.ilist j>rt)duclion , it seeks to se(uie 
national industrial unionism, tin; ^malgamatnm 
of tiade-uniuns into bodies capable of t.ikmg 
a<tion at all points of an industry; and stme one 
country is so closely connei.ted with othcis in tin; 
modem w’oild it .aims at intein.ilion.il atlihation 
ami < o-operalion 

SYNDlrATK. —Svndu ates are very common in 
finam lal ur( les A man or giou)) of persfuis niav 
have secured an option ovci a nunc or any other 
form of jHoperty, or may liave purchased or by 
otlier me.ins obl.un<<l a Government or munuipal 
(omession to con^lluct a tiamwav, wMtcTworks, or 
ai '• other foiin ot J'u1>1h utility iii some jiart of the 
wiel b for tile execiilujii of wlm li it is desired to 
raise t laige sum of i .ipit.il l lie acipii'-ition of sm h 
an option or comes.sion, the inspection of the nunc 
or ])ro})erty or the })ieparation of eslraiates as to 
< etc . ent.ul a certain .imoiint of expense, and 
it IS tliereforc, in these cases to form a prc‘- 

hininary syndicate vclmli puts up the necessary 
monec to carry out this part of the work, and wlm h. 
if thiigs apjieai satisfactory, then tlo.its or arranges 
for the flotation of a company with the necessary 
capital to carry out the undertaking , or il may not 
retjuirc the formation of a (ornpany, but /icrely the 
issue of a loan in the form of debentures, if there is 
something on which these can be secuied The 
terms on whic h such a (ornpany is fioated or such 
loan IS issued arc generally such as to leave a very 
handgfune profit indeed to the members of the 
synchcate, who oftentimes not merely receive a 
large cash profit, but also considerable amounts of 
ordinary shares or common stock m the “ watered ” 
capital of the company they have formed The City 
IS full of these syndicates, some of which bring to 
their members fortunes, whilst in others, of course, 
the money that has been provided to jiurchase an 
option, to send out an engineer, or whatever the 
initi.al cost may be, is lost. 


SYRIA WITH PALKSTINE.--PoglUoii, Area, and 
l'o|>uiaUun. Syria {under Mandate to France and 
I'rench mihtaiy occupation) and Palestine (under 
Mand.ite to Britain) stretch southward from 
Aii.itoh.i to Arabia and the Sinai peninsula Their 
western boundary is the Mediterranean Sea and their 
cMstcun the valley of the Fuphrates Syria, the 
nortliern region, has an .irea of about 107.000 sq. 
imh s and a popul.ition of about 3,000.000 ; while 
Palestine, the southern region, has an area of aboii 
7.000 sq mile^ .ind a population of (SOO.OOO Most 
of the pc'ople spcvik Arabic, and .ire Mahommedans 
in rdigicui jew'^, 'ikirk^, Mongols, Ar.ibs, and 
l^•lsl.m^ .arc* all iepr<‘sented in the mixluie of 
Syrian races Palestine is .ig.iin to become the 
honicl.ind of the Jews If considerations are given 
to tlie t.icts that Syria (especially Palestine) w.as 
the coiiinu’icial cc'iitrc' of the Old W'cirld. one of the 
fust centii'sof inland se.T-tialtic , the ii.ituial route 
bc twc'cn l'.g\pt .ind Mcsoj^ol.unia, and tht' scene of 
many coiupicsts, it is easy to see why its races are 
so varied 

Foust Lino. 'Idle coast strc'tches from north to 
scmtli with siarccdy a bend, tow.uds the north it 
Is locky, while tow,aids tin' soiitli it is low, and in 
some places s.mdy dhcTc' an* no good harbours, 
but several open roadstc-ads and p<*rts .lu- visited by 
steamers H.iifa, sheltered by tlie bold headland 
of Mount Caimcl, is the best shcOlered, but Beiri t 
.Old Iskandci um or Ali-\andiclt.i taiiy on most 
tr.idc Tatakia, d'rtpoh, and jatf.i .ire not of gteal 
imi'iortance 

Ituihl. d lie build is tlircadold, compiising a 
coast,d plain of varying widtli, two paiallei niomilain 
i.inges lunmng north <ind south enclosing the 
I t iii.it Iv.dile dcpn’ssioii of Id (dior, and .i higli 
c.istern pl.itcan t.illiiig gradii.dly to the Syn.ui 
desert .ind the- I'-uphi .it<s river West of the iift 
v.dlev (I'd Ghor) tlie tableland appio.u hc-s the sea, 
rising^ to heights of cjvc r 10,000 ft m tlie mount.ims 
of Lebanon I'.tsf of hi (ilior the t.ibhl.iiid f.dls 
steeply on either side, the liigliest pait foiming tlie 
Aiili-Leb.uion Kange In the norlli tlie coastal 
pl.iin is small and n.irrow, but south of Mount 
( ainu! the Intis rccc-ding from the shoie le.ive room 
for tli<‘ bro.ul. fertile lowlands of Sh.iion and 
I’hihslia boiith c-.ist of Mount ( .irinel the jil.nn 
of I'Sdraelon allows e.isv access to the Joid.m Valiev 
d he basaltic district of Haui.ni, witli Us lerlile soil, 
lies east of the Joid.iii, .ind is connected with the 
nit Among tlu‘ rivers the nmst notiilile is the 
joidan, rising west of Mount Uermon, and flowing 
into Ihc^ De.id Scm, l.dUOft below sea-level dhc 
Orontesand the Leoiites rise near each other between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and cut their way 
westward tc> tlie Mi'diterr.ine.in 

(dilliufo. i he coastal ]>l.un and Meditc-rranc-an 
slopes enjoy .a mild and gem.il <hmatc‘, not unlike 
that of Southern If.dy. hut the Joidan nfl is 
nilensely hot and dry Iv.ist of the Joid.m the 
chin.lie becomes conlineiUal J'he r.iinfall is 
siiltiLicnt for agriciiUiiie on the A'’e<!Uerrancan 
land, and even on the hills of («ilead beyond the 
Jordan . but on the eastern plateau the small rain¬ 
fall. the difficulties of irrigation, and the intense 
suimner heat result in a jiastoral region Fast 
of the j)latc*au poor grassland merges into the desert. 
Rainfall dinnnishes from north to soutli. and from 
west to cast In the north the dry season lasts 
four and a h.ilf months , in the south nearly eight 
months Beirut has a mean annu.il rainfall of 
36 m . Jerusalem has 26 in. The mass of the 
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land. Ix-'iiiK' luiirston^', (fUKkly gains and Iom's heat, 
tliiis giving Use lo icgid.ir and jiimctiial laiifl-and sea 

IVo(hi(‘(ion iiihl li>(liislri<‘S. AgruuHnn' is of 
gn-at inipoilait'Imt Ihi-. snifvred iiuu.li Jroni 
'Iiiiki'-li nil ^-go\a I Hint nl 'Uk- olive, (ig, and vuu* 
arc grovvii on llic lull sides, wlierc niined teriaius 
aie now lx iiig lejiaiied '1 he inulberrv thnvi's on 
the l.ihanoii slo)u-x, and silk is iinpoilant hiiie 
wheat and indigo aie ])ro<ln<ed in tin llanran 
vol< aim disl I u t , the Jail a oranges o( 'si i iron .n e 
fanu d . and tol'a< i o is a v,ilii,iMe i lop ,a 1 al.ikia 
I’.ilnis, oranges .uid hainnas tiuive m the tiopual 
Joi<lan v,dle\ '1 he lull jdains ol Sh iron ,iiid 
I’hdistia glow (deals. < olton and 1 1 nils 1 ),iinas( us 
and '^liaion aie nof< <! lor tiuii rosi s (lioiu wlmli 
attar ol i osi s is oblaiin d), and the fi nils ol 1 lania i ns 
are pii/ed 

III/' /’as/'ua/* ./in/hn/M' Min h of the ionnti\ is 
of poions tiineslone and essintiallv pastoial I he 
J( ws of old were laigt 1\' a nation ((f shepln ids, and 
to them tlie woihl oues llu- (on<''ptioi) o| the one 
Shepheid (io<l iN iinn i<nis floi Ivs of sheep ro.i ni o\ i i 
the (lowiis of 1 he east el n plateau, and a lew 1 h doinn 
Aiahs, with tlnii hoises, laniels. and goats, innl 
means of snhsi'.|( m e in (he Svnan de .i 11 and the 
Castdll slopes of the pl,it( ni 

I'i)!/ '.h v I he IN gioii is in g( in 1 ai b.m ol 11 ci n, 
and the ome lainons itdais oj l,«l>,iiioii an now 
repiesenti'd 1 )\’ .1 less small gio\<s |n -onie 
lixahlus the lulls ,ii(‘ wMlwoodtd | hi- leil^hss 
felling ol the |oi ( Us has 1 e ,idl( 1 1 in a dtu i i hiii.ile 
and woisi- (ondilioiis tor agiunlline 

Milting liniisiones ,u<‘ the piisahnt loik-. 
thioiighoiit the (oiuitu and inimial \\(allh is 
small Ihomine and hitnnieii ari obtain'd liom 
tlu 1 li'ad Sea. .Old hot siilphili spiings evist inai 
d'lbeiias Salt, iliionu', and iiou aie pio<|iu«(l 
Ileal \leppo, and non and lignite lUal 1> linage ns 

.'l/aun/i/t/nu s l>ama.iu> is the ihul niann- 
fa(lniing Kiitie Hand looms ale used, and 
about lO.bOt) ssoitviiuii are inijdosid in ueasing 
silk, (otton, .ili'l woolkn labiiis l-'xiiiit inann 
fa< lilies silkt'Ntihs Soap making is ,i (liaon- 
tei 1 st ii mdnsl I \ , aii'l is anh d b\ I lie gi ow | h ol the 
oh\(' and soda \ u Idmg plants \aiious aituh's 

aiv- mannkutiuid loi tlie lua of Moliamnudan 

jnlgi nils 

('oiiliuiiniralioiis. Ihe bmld ot Stna posent-, 
man\ obstai h s to e.is\ < oinimmu at um inland lioni 
the coast, and levs gooil loa-K aie to be tound 
Iheie Is one good load troin Ixiint (o Haina'iiis, 
and itih Mor io.uls lem 1 lioni \l' \aiidietta to \l( ppo, 
from llaila to Na/aieth, ,ind from tin- poi t ol Jalta 
to Jeinsalein Mmh inland tianspoit is b\ innie 
or (.aiiiel (aiavaii lontes aie still nun li used, 
and Damasiiis and Vh ppo are Ihe ( liiet (inlrts 
Idom Hainasciis, tin g ib“ ot the diseil, lonUs 
tliVLigt' (I) sonthwaids along the easteiii bunk ol 
the }ou!an ntt \ allev, and .u -oss the Smai \h miisiila 
to Sue/, (2) soiilliw.ii (is l>v th(‘ sanu' loiile to 
Sinai, and then along the (.isleiii shore of tin; K(.(t 
Sea to Medina and Met(..i (the pilgrim loiile) 
(d) weslwaids thiongh the goiges ol tlie i.ebanoii 
and Aiitid-eb.imhi to the si.i-ioast, and then sonlh- 
waids along the lo.ista! jilaiii lo the Nile, .uni 
(4) eastaaids .u ross the S\niaii desei t and ]iasl 
the wells ot Jadmoi to Itaglulad and tiu' l'(isi,in 
Oiilf AnofluT great caracan loiile (.omimiui's 
.at AlcNvUuh etta <ind goes through .\nlioch to \leppo 


when* the road braiiclios (1) Through Diarbckir 
and Mosul to Jiasr.i , and (2) Ihroiigli Dcir and 
Ikighd.id to iiasra I’alcsline will never again Iiave 
the imjiorlam e it <ic(|iiii ed in ain ieiit tiirtes through 
Its 1 eiitial position, .Old coiitiol ol routes J<aitw.iy 
coiisti iK.tioii .ind unproved methods of farming 
will, however, do much to reston* its lost prestige 
The < hud railwavs .ire (1) ITom Ifeiu'it .urc'.'ss the 
l.ebaiion Ibingcs to Dam.iscus, (2) fiom J.iffa to 
jeiiisalem, (d) frimi Haifa across the plain ot 
Je/i'eel, .iiid a depiessioii 111 the mountains of 
s unat la to I )aiiiascus , {f) from I an Id to ('ra/,.i and 
.u I Oss the Smai ih sert lo Kantai a wln-ie ( oimection 
i •. m.ule will) the b-gc ptian ladw.tvs, .uid (a) from 
.\!epp') thiomgh Hamah, lloiiis, Ham.isiiis. 'lebuk 
to Midma, and (iiialtv l(> Me<,(a (i.ulhea'I is now at 
Medina) , tills Is tlu I'llgiim Kailw.u 

roniiiicree. Most ol tlu- ton ign tiade is with the 
('lilted K'liigdoiii Ihe (liief exports are wheat, 
tiuit ([lai tu nlai 1\’ Ol angcs and tigs}, tob.uco. wool, 
Imles. law sillc and olive oil Tlie imports (.oiisisL 
maiiiK of textihs ,ind iroiiw.ire .Me'v.ui'lrell.i. 

1 k II III, and jatia are the ( hud out h Is 
'IViule f'entres. /tnnmMUs (dsU.OOO), the c.ipital 
of s\iia, lu's on a fiitile plain under the \nti- 
bel 1 , 1110)1 rulge, w.il' res 1 bv sev( n si 1 ( aiiis, of w hu li 
lico .lie tile Aban.i ami riiaipai, with the sno\v\' 

( lest cjI i b I moll I isiiig to ov( 1 9,001) It .ibovi I'he 
( il\ shines ,is .1 dia 111011(1 si t 111 the d,iI k gi een of 
tiiiuliil ganh n-s,” and mind ])opl,iis, ( \ pn sm-s, 

р, dills, W .dll 111 S, apl U ot S. ( II .Illge I 1 ces, p( .(lU gl ,1IM tes 

,ini| lig>. SI. Ill,it (he an is (ilkd vcilh tlu fi.iuaiue 
ol Ill'll I'lossoills in the spiiilg ll IS call'd bv 
Hie lIlUlU.ll," Ihe I'elll ot the [•..ist ” It Is ,1 
i.iilwav. III mil tact lit mg, .iml rout' ((iitie, ,ind its 
i>.i/.i.irs an* -Hukid witli tlu- lulust I.ibiics and 
jew ( H . .1 (he I- .1st 

i/./'/'e (210,0110). in III' cNtn-uie noilli, is .m 
im[>"it.mt ( oiii im. I' El I, lailwac, and loiile c'lilie 
1 ts t mde E' 1 hu ll \ ill ( ot t on aaii sdk slut!-., tob.u co, 
wine, oil, , 01(1 imhg'I 

/.Mew//t;,7 (90.000), the (.ll'lbd of I’aleduie, is 
a w.dl'd til\ III till lu.iit ot the lull (oiintry of 
|iid le.i. ami Is lul'l s.K red l>\ < luishmis. J( ws, ,uid 
Moli.iiiimedaiis It li.is a \ii\ ('iitial position; 
and (an be e.Lsih delimleil, loi it n mii roiindi.d on 
(hric suhs b\ i.icines M,in\’ pikpmis vent the 
cil\ 

li< I) lit (I sU.OOOj. the elm t pot t, is onlv 70 miles 
lioin Dam.mills bv lail ll is cisited Iw regular 
lines of I'lemli and I’.ritish sii .mu rs Its chief 
e\)>oi ts are inaddei. w he.it, silk, wool, fi cut, ol". e oil, 
and gnnis 

//. \iiii<Iiiit,i (lsk.uid(‘i hn), (12,000) IS the poi (of 
Mejipo and \n(io(li. Jt cxpoils tobacco, wme, 
oil, and imligo 

//.o/n (12.000), at the base <>f Mount ('ainiel. 
Is w'i'll sh'ltc-ied, .iml has [>tosj)c'cls ol imrc-asing 
Us tiade 

Jiif/u (Jepiia), (a.S.OOO) Is tlie j'otl ot Jciiisalem 
Its hailmni is poor, ami I'asseiigers and goods aic 
l.uide'l 111 sui 1 boats 

.]( E(’ (12,000) is a iKirt with a sm.dt I-icmI ti.,'de 
iiij’oli (40,000) is a poll with a small trade 
I (ltd lx hi (10,000 Is a sin.ill poi t, c \ poi ting ti tbai'co 
.l;r/ei(// (2.4,000), on the Oronles, the .im lent 

с. ipilal ol bviia, was tlu- lust gu-al (duisluiii city 

Ihe once gie.d I’lioenician ports of 'J vrr .iml 
Siiliiii vUe now Ieprc'senled b> Sui’, a miserable 
lislung \illage and .Suii/u 
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T.—’I'lns letter <.Heuis iti the fullowuig aI)1jic- 
viatioiis — 

r , 'i o\e n , (nil , t.ire 
1 l> , TimI n.ll.ilK e 
1 i' 1 fade I \|H 
r/O, rurti'>\ei 

1 (). let ()uel 

I' 1', 'J'eK\m.i|>ln< liaiisfer. 

Ifi , Tiaiislei 

TVIMJ; V. -W lu n a <<'1111-,ui\- liniil-'i l>v 
i;iiai.iiit'' , <)i wli'ii (hr '''mp.iiix i, (-in \\hi<li i-^ 
uiilunit-'I (><r (.‘iiMi'\M I s), 111 ' III'ni"! .in-liim "I 
" 1 il I' III inu''l IH a-1 ' )m[>,iiiii. 1 ] >\ -.j r . i,il ,n 1 1- K ^ 
cl a " Mill'll, "11 aj i|iii< alum I'rm'; in.e Ir to i < - i 11 i 
(lu I"ni['.t!i\ I lie l"i,in I Wiihli .lie ui\,|| n, |I,,, 
tllll'l siit'dlllr lit (he < "mi'.ilil' -v (('"llsi , 1 |( 1,1 1 Ii m) 
A' t IhdS, in,i\ Ik lisi Iu 1 I\ I "imiillt <1 <i|| ihli ji"lli( 

lull 1 !i (III' I ,ise "I (I mi] laiiK s will' 1 1 ,ii < him I' 1 1 1 1\ 

'll . I, ill-' ,\' ( Mi|i|ih'''i, in il'-i III if Miuflul', a 

S|1I I nil lalile will' h Ill.U Ik .I'!"|i|i d in wll'ih. ni l|| 
]i.u f, ,ii the ,n 1 1 > i< "I a -SOI lal lull "1^ ii,.<. 

I h 11 f ,1 ! 'I( , i\iii)W n ai 1 ahh' A. w a> (ii'.( | m t t"i w.n (1 

111 till < I ' 111 ] la 111 s \< (, I.Sdd, and i - inaiil'd in Im i i 

inilil IMOia whiii It wai a!(<i'<l I" im - I in<>d'in 
I' ' jiiiK m<mlm aiioidamr with (lu |'"\\<'is 
'-'lannd 1" (hr I'.i-ai d "I hah Im lhal |Hn|)"s( by 
S' I ( 71 "t (h. \< t "I ]S[V1 I hr laM, whii h ii ii'iw 

I' ml .II m 1 1 III (111 III si s( 111 dull' ('I tin \> \ nl I ddS is, 

uit h \ < I \ - il ;hl vei l>al .dl( i.ilums, (he i e\ ised (able 
''Vhiih wa-i I'liii d 111 l')(((> 1 he [i<is"iis who ,in.‘ 

I ' 'I "in 'I blr h I| t )ir di iwjlir It|) "I the ,11 t |I h s "1 

ai ',1 ima 1 1 'm, \\ 111 (liM ( hi \ ai e (lii‘ [ii i -in' 'l< l s nf t h<’ 

‘ < iiii| I,, \ "I (a hii III li 11 st- d j i.u In s, must in.ike it 
'|Miti 1 ■' 11 w h( 1 li<’i 1 h< V mil ml (i> adept 'l.ibh' A. 
"i wliiih "1 111 p,ii(, and must sit oiil the hut, 
sh'iwim^ wiiu li p<u t, it an\, cl tin (.ible is .ipfilnable 
I'l III' ti'iiipaiu Jt Ihiie , 111 ' nc spin l.d ailuleb 

cl a--M>.^,i 11 ,jii .u ( cnipaiu inp' (tie nmniciamlum 
"I asK „ 1 , 1 1 K m, 11n 11 I .<I)h \ .ipphes auti inialii .'illy ; 
I'lit It Is ncis-i.uy th.U .1 nclilnaticn .,t dir hut 
(h.it 1 h< 1 e ate mi ahi'les cl asset latmn io^ist(ie<l 
with (hr im inci .indiim slicnhl Ik- imhused cn (lie 
iru iiici anduin ilsell It is \(i\ laie, Iiowivm, 
h" an\ icmjiaims nlhei di.iii sm.iH om s tn .uh'jd 
I abh \ III 11 s < 111 II ( (\-, am I 1 1 W' 'iild III \ < t \ im w ise 
("I ■' I cmpaii\ ct aiu' 'him iisicns (c do s«. I'cr 

m tliM . asr It nnyht e.miK imd its '11 si lU'iish 
h.iinpiiid 111 its cp'ialicns, <sp(ci.ill\ whin thiie 
<u Ill in\ ih \ ( I so and I'cinpln .il ed i iil'-i <-%( s in \ cl \ i 'I 
i'-Vi'ii (llciiyh some cl the re;,;iila( ions ol I'abh' A 
ai ( 111' Ol pci all d in the ai ti< h s, it is ]us( as wa II (o 
ha\i. dll. whole .set out, and net simph- to maki* 
T' (' Iem I to dll m 

'I his labh- A Is sc fteiim.n11\ nunlumed that a 
'erv I cinni'Mi mistake is made' with lesjuit to it. 
It Is sciiu times supjicsid that the tabli- fci med a 
]»ai t ct ilie (.'innp.inu's Aet, 18(V2, and that it was, 
thei'etore, applu.able to all leimpames 'Ihis is 


']iiile wciiu: It h.ul 11 ') iihuiui- at .ill to ,in\’ 

< "inpanu s < m - pt those whidi w<n u-yistui'i 
with'iiil .ulnhs "I asMKiation .im! (lu-se wimh 
spei m 1I\ adeptid It \nd (lx- same is line "1 till- 
ir\is(d t,il>h wlmh is now punted in (he A' t cl 
IdO.S It t ,(it Ik (.doll Cl hit .It ph.lsiiie Jl is, 
licW'rx. I . an I \' I i'll III yinde, .imi w a du cl i ,ii elitl 
Ccilsidei ,il K >11 I nith'-i, when .i ictnpaii\'s leyis- 
1 11 r (1 . 11 1 1 ' les ,ti, sih. Ill on ,in\ pciid ,ind the oju i ,i- 
(>c;i cl labh \ Is mil e\i|iid'd, an\ pi"\isi'ni cl 
I .1 iih' \ oil (Ik pcinl III . pi< stum Is op. I al u <- I he 
tabh ma_\ 1 "• ,i It ei t d 11 "i ii 1 1 me (. i 1 1 n u- b\ the I h Mill 
cl 1 Ml h- 11 is 111 I e si'L cut ill t 111! 

I \m h. \ 

Ki (..I'l \ I IONS Mm M\n\cimi.ni m a (cmi-an\ 

I ,1 Ml) I 1) |i\ sh \ 1^ 1 s 

I'll lininiiii e 

1 J11 (lies.- I e-;iil,it K 'IM, n nil's diet i ml' \t "(Ik I - 
w isr‘ I e.jiiiu ( \pi ( 1 lulls d' lim 11 III dll (■cnip.nm s 

O' ,iii\ sfa(nl"i\ inodili. .ition ihinol 
in li’Ci .d (he '!a(' ,d wlmh (lus. 1 1 "iila t u ais 
^''0!m bindim; on (lie ".lilpaiu, sliall h,l\i (he 
im .niMlL','. s'» d'limd, .uul woids imp"i!im; (he 
smeiil.n sli.dl im Imlr ih'- pluial, and \ i< i viis.i, 

• uul w'Mtds impoitinr di'- imisinlui'- miuhi sli dl 
na I mh 'e in ih s, and W"i 1 1 1 iiiijn >i ( m;; pm sen s sh.dl 
1 m 111' le |)od K S I < H pol .ll e 

y/awi/fW'i 

2 -1 Ik- ' In < I ("I s shall h.i\ e i. ;m | d t O I hr i est i u - 
tioiis on du I'imimni eiiu n( ol bnsim ^s imposi.l 
la SI'lion ei'diii s(\'ii <)( 111 '- Comp.iim s \< |, 
IbOS, ll, and so hu as, thos'- lestiu lions an binding 
upon (hr <lanpaiu 

S/liIll s 

3 - Siibp ( t to du pro\ isiDiis, ll ,iii<, , 111 that 111 h.ilf 
cl till- nil nid.imliim ct .issc< mlloii o( tin < "inpain , 
and w’llhcnt pieiiidiei- to ,iny sp. i lal iiehts p^- 
Vl')iis]\- loiiliiie'l on till lichhis cl CMslinh ^h.in s 
in (he < crnp.tin', ,in\' sh.ue in the ' cjiip.un- imiv 
!.)(' IssiU'l with Mil h piel'ind, dihind, ci clIu! 
spei l.il I i-hts. Cl siu h 1 1 s1i iMl'ilis, win du I m n k.li d 
t'» dnuhii'I, \ ctiiiLt.' 1 . I III n cl shall '.ipil.tl ci 
cllu Mils' ,is (he icmpain m.i\ Jicm lint, (c time 
b\ Spi I I.ii I eschi! icn ' h I j I inilU' 

I -- It ,it .m\' linu th<- sh.iii '.ipil.il m dnuhd 
)n(') <h III n nt ' lass' s ol sh.in s, the i i;;lil ,iI l.u iu-d 
to an\ ' hiss (nnh ss cdu-rw ise pn.\ uh < I b\ die (' i ms 
of itsni ol tile sh.in s ol that ' kiss) imn be eatn d 
with 1 he I oil sent in w 11 ( iny ol 1 lu- lioMh i s of thi'-e- 
loiii 1 Iis ol 1 he isstu d sh.ii es ol that i kiss, oi willi tlu- 
sanilum ol an e\( i aoi diii.u \ ns'diilioii p.iss-li .it 
.1 S(|'.ii,d.' r.nei.ll liuilini; ot (he hohhis of tlm 
shares ol I 111 ( lass '1 o e\ <•! y siu h si pai .ile yt m i al 
rm 11 my dn pi o\ mons of du s' i ' yula I u.ns n l.il iny 
to p< 111 nil iiu'liiiys shall uni/iilis uiulaiidis .il'ply, 
hut so ih.it the lU'isi.nv <|iU'iiim shall be two 
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persons at least holdine: or representing by proxy 
one-third the issucil shares of the class. 

5 Xo share shall be otfered to the public for 
siil)S( nption exrej>t upon the terms that the amount 
payal>l«‘ on appluation shall be at least five per 
< ent of the nominal amount of the share ; and the 
dirc( tins shall, as re^’ards any allotment of shares, 
(hdv rom[)ly with sui h of the provisions of be<tions 
eighty-five and (ighty-iight of the Companies 
(Consolidation) A< t, 1908, as may be applicable 
thereto 

8 —livery person whose name is enlere<l as a 
member in the register of members shall, without 
payment, be entitled to a lertifnatr^ undei the 
(oinmon seal of the (omf)any specifying the share 
or shai es held by him and the amount paid uj) 
thereon, pi ovided that in respc< t of a shai ( or shares 
held jointly by seveial peisons the ((mip.inv shall 
not bc' bouml ‘to issue more than one certificate, 
and <leliveiy of a certifi'ate for a shaic* to oiu- of 
si'Vi'ial joint holders shall bo siifft(iont delivery 
to all 

If a shaie ( erlifn ate is def.u ed, lost, or dcstioyed, 
it mav be icnowed on payment of sin h fc-(\ if any, 
not exieeding one shilling and on sin h let ms, if 
any, as to evidence and imlemnily as the ihrcs tors 
think fit 

8—No part of tlie fuiuls of the company sh<ill 
b(' eniploye<l in the pun liase of, or in loans upon 
the seuiiity of, the (onip.iny’s sh<ires 

fAcn 

9 — I he ( ompanv shall hav e a lien on evei v share 
(not being a fiili\-p«ud sh.ue) frir ,dl moiu-ys 
(wlielher presenlly payabh* oi not) (alhd or pav- 
al)le at a fi\'(‘d tiim* in respet t ol lh.it sh.ii e. aivl t lie 
i.ompanv sh.ill also lia\c a hen on <il! shaics (otlier 
than fully-jiaid share's) standing registci(<l m tlu' 
name ol a single p«'rs<in. foi all moma’s [uescntlv 
payable bv him or Ins estati' to tlie (ompany . but 
(he (lirectois may at any time declaie ai»v share 
to b<- wholly Ol in part e\emi)t Ironi tiie pn;visions 
of this (laiise The tomj>any's lien, if any, on a 
shaie shall extend to all dividends jiayable thereon 

I0-—Ihe (oinjianv maN sell, in smh manner as 
the (hiectors think ht. any sh.ues on whn h the 
eompanv has a hen, but no sah' shall be made unlc'ss 
some sum in lespi'cl of wliuh the lien exists is 
presently payalde, nor until the expii.ition of 
fourteen days after a noti< e m writing, stating and 
dc-mandmg pajnu'iit of smh jiart of the amount 
in respect of wlucli the hen exists as is pr<‘sent!y 
p.wyable, has been given t<i the ugisleied holdei 
for tlie time being of the shaie, or the }>eison 
cntith-d bv rc'ason of his death or bankiii])t(y to 
the shaie 

11 - - 1 lie ]>io(ceds of the sale shall bo applied 
in jiavmc'nt ol smh pait of the amount m icsjiect 
of wim h vhe lun exists as is prc'^cntly ji.iyablo. and 
the residue sh.dl fsubjei I to a like hen foi sums not 
pu-scnllv payable as existed upon the shares itnor 
to the sah-) be paid to the peison entitled to the 
shares at the date of the sale The punhaseu shall 
be registcicd as the holder of the shares, and he 
shall not be Umiid to se<' to (he application of tlic 
purchase money, nor shall his title to the shares be 
aflc'( ted by anv incgulaiitv or invalidity in the 
piocoeciings in refeience to the sale 


unpaid on their shares, provided that no call shall 
exceed one-fourth of the nominal amount of the 
share, or be payable at less than one month from the 
last call; and each member shall (subject to receiv¬ 
ing at least fourteen days' notice specifying the 
tune or times of payment) pay to the company at 
the time or times so specified the amount called 
on Ins shares «• 

18 —The joint holders of a share shall be jointly 
and severally liable to pay all calls in respect 
thcieof 

14 —If a sum called in resjiect of a share is not 
]»aid befc^re or on the day appointed for payment 
thereof, the person from whom the sum is due shall 
pay interest upon the sum at the rate of five pounds 
per cent per annum from the day appointed for 
the payment thereof to the time of the actual pay- 
nn-nt, but the directors shall bc at liberty to waive 
payment of that interest wholly or m part 

15 —The jirovisions of these regulations as to 
pa\ment of interest shall apply in the case of non¬ 
payment of any sum which, by the terms of issue 
of a share, bei.omes payable at a fixed time, whether 
on a< ((>nnt of the amount of the share, or by way 
of premium, as if the same had become payable 
by virtiK' of a call duly made and notified 

16—dho dire* tors may make arrangements on 
tin* Issue c)f shares foi a didcrencc between the 
holdeis in th*' amount of ca^ls to bc paid and in the 
times of pavnicnt 

17 —The diicctors may, if tlu'v Hunk fit, receive 
from anv member willing to advance the same all 
or <uw pai t ot the moneys un* ailed and unjiaid 
upon any sliares held by him . and upon all or any 
of the mone\T so advance*! may (until the same 
would, f)ut for such a<Ivance, become presently 
pav.ible) pay inti'iest at such rate (not exceeding, 
without the sanction of the company in gcmcral 
nux'ting, si.x ])ei cent) as may l)e agi eed upon 
between the member paying the sum in ailvance 
and the diicctois 

I nini,fer ami Tran‘imi'>sion of Shares 

18 --'riv instniimnit of transfer of any share in 
the comp<inv shall be executed both by th<‘ tians- 
feror and tiansfc-iee, and the transferor shall be 
decnu'd to remain holder of the share until lh*i 
name of the transtcrce is entered m the register 
of membeis, in resp*'*.t thereof 

19 -Shares in the company shall he transff‘rred 
in tlie f*>'.I*>wing foi m or in any usual or common 
foim whn h the cr*‘dit<jrs shall approve— 

“ I, A 13 of in <'onsideration of 

the sum of £ j^aid to me by C I) of 

(heicinatter called ‘the said tiansferee’) do 
liereby transfer to flic said transferee the share 
[or shares] numbered in the undertaking 

callcij tlie O'mpany Limited, to hold 

unto the said tiansfeiee, his executors, adminis- 
tratois, and assigns, subject to the several con¬ 
ditions on which 1 held the same at the time of 
the e.xccution thereof, and I, the said transferee, 
do heieby agree to take the said share [or shares] 
subject to the conditions aforesaid. As witness 
our h.ands the clay of 

" Witness to the signatures of. etc.” 

20 —The directors may decline to register any 
transfcT of shares, not being fully-paid shares, to 
a j>eison of whom they do not a{)prove, and may 
also decline to register any t'-ansfer of shares on 
which the company has a hen. The directors may 
also suspend the registration of transfers during the 


Calls on Shares 

12—The dircctois may from time to time make 
calls upon the members m resjiect of any mone^ 
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fourteen days immediately preceding the ordinary 
general meeting in each year. The directors may 
decline to recognise any instrument of tiansfer 
unless— 

(u) a fee not exceeding two shillings and six¬ 
pence is paid to the company in resi>ect thereof, 
and 

(i>) the instrument of transfer is accompanied 
by the certificate of the shares to which it relates, 
and ^luh other evidence as the directors may 
reasonably require’to show the right of the 
transferor to make the transfer 

21 —ITic executors or admimstiatorsof a deceased 
sole hohler of a share shall be the only persons 
recognised by the company as having any title 
to tile share In the case of a share registered in 
the names of two or more holdcis, the survivors 
or survivor, or the executors or administrators of 
the deceased curvivor, sliall the only jiersons 
recogni.sed by the company as ha\ing any title to 
the share 

22 —Any person bctorning entitled to a share m 
consequence of the flcath or bankruptcy of a member 
shall, upon such evidence being produced as may fi om 
time to time be required by the diiectois, ha\’e the 
right, cither to be rogistcied as a member lu icspect 
of the share or, inst('ad of Ixung registere<l himself, 
to make such transfer of the share as the deceased 
or bankrupt jieihon coukl have made , but the 
dnectois shall, in eitlier case, li.ive the same right 
to <le< line or susj)ond* i egistiatioii as they \voul<l 
have had in the (<i.se of a transfer of the share by 
the deceased or bankrupt peison before the death 
or banknij)tcy. 

2^< —A person becoming r*ntitlo<l to a share by 
reason of the death or bankiiiplc\’ e>f the holder 
shall lx* entitled to the same divnhuids and other 
advantages to whu h he would be cntitlecl if he 
wc-rc tlio icgistcied holder of the shaic, exce])t that 
he shall nc>t, befoie being registercxl as a nu inber 
in res[K“ct of tlie share, be entitled in respect of it 
to extMdse any riglit confcired by membership m 
relation to meetings of the company 

Porleilure of Shares. 

24 —If a mcml:)er bids to pay any call or instal¬ 
ment of a call on the day a[)pointcd for paymimt 
thei of, the diiectors may, at any time thereafter 
duiii'; such tune as any part of six h call or instal¬ 
ment I inains unpaid, sci vc a notice on him i equinng 
payment of so mix h of tlx' < all or instalment as is 
unpaid, together with any intcrevst wdiich may have 
a'.-ci ueil. 

25 —^'hc notice shall name a further day (not 
earlier than the expiration of fouilcen days from 
th<‘ date of the notice) on or before which the pay¬ 
ment required by the notice is to be made, and shall 
state that in the event of nonpayment at or before 
the time appointed the shares in respeit of which 
the call was made will be liable to be forfeited. 

26—If the requirements of any such notice as 
aforesaid are not complied with, any share m respect 
of Vkhich the notice has been given may at any 
time thereafter, before the payment required by 
the notice has been made, be forfeited by a resolution 
of the directors to that effect. 

27. —A forfeited share may be sold or otherwise 
disposed of on sucli terms and in such manner 
as the directors think fit, and at any tunc before 
a sale or disjiosilion the forfeiture may be cancelled 
on such terms as the directors think fit. 

28. —A person Wiiosc shares have been forfeited 


shall cease to be a member in respect of the for- 
feiteti shares, but shall, notwithstanding, remain 
liable to pay to the company all moneys which, 
at the date of forfeiture, were presently payable 
by him to the company in respect of the shares, 
but his liability shall cease if and when the company 
receive payment m full of the nominal amount of 
the shares 

29— A statutory declaration in writing that the 
declarant is a director of the comjianv, and that a 
shaie m the company has been duly forfeited on a 
date stated in the declaration, shall be conclusive 
evideix e of the facts therein stated as against all 
persons (laiming to be entitled to the shate. an<l that 
declaration, and the receipt of the company for 
the consideration, if any. given for the sli.ue on the 
sale or disposition thereof shall constitute a gcwtl 
title to the shaie, and the person to whom the shaie 
IS sold or dis[)osed of shall be registered as the holder 
of the shaie and sliall not be bound to see to the 
applxation of the purchase money, if any. nor shall 
his title to the share be afTc't ted by any iriegularity 
or invahdity in the jiroi.ecdings in lefercnce t<i the 
forfeiture, sale or disposal of the share 

30 — The provisions of these legulations as to 
forfeiUiie shall ap|>ly in the case of nonpavinent 
of any sum wliuh, by the teams of issue of a share, 
be( omes payable at a fixed tune, wlietlx'i on account 
of the amount of the shaie, (»i by the way of pi o- 
nuum, as if the same luul bc-<'n payable by viitue 
oi a call <luly made and nolilied 

Conversion of .SViar^s tnio Stocli. 

31 —The directors may, with the sanction of the 
comjiany fxevioiisly given in geneial nu'cting, 
convert any paid-up siians into stock, and may 
with the likc^ saixtion reconvert .my stock into 
paid-up shares of .any denomination 

32 — Ihe Jiolders of slot k may ti.insfer the same, 
or any pai t thei eof, in the same maniiei. and subject 
to the same regulations as, and subject to which, 
the share's from which the stock aiose might pre¬ 
viously to conversion hav^e been transferred, oi as 
near thcicto as c ircumstanccs admit ; but the direc- 
tois may from tunc to time fix the niiniinum amount 
of stock liansfei.ablc', and restiut or forbid the 
transfer of frac;tions of that minimum, but tlie 
ininunum shall not exceed the nominal amount of 
the shares from which the stock arose 

33. — J'he holders of stf»ck shall, according to the 
amount of the .stock held by them, have the same 
rights, privileges, and advant.agcs as regards 
dividends, voting at meetings of the company, anci 
othei matteis as if they held the shares from which 
the stock arose, but no .such piivilegc oi advantage 
(except participation m the dividends and profits 
of tlie company) shall be c.onfciH-d by any such 
aliquot pait of stock as would not, if existing in 
shaies, have conferrrd that privilege or advantage. 

34 —Such of the regulations of tlx comjiany 
(other than those relating to .share warr.ants) as 
are applicable to paidbip sliares shall apply to 
stock, ancl the words “ share " and '* sh.areholdcr ’’ 
therein shall include “ stock '' and “ sldck-hcdder.'^ 

* Share Warrants. 

35.—The company may issue share warrants, 
and accordingly the directors may in their dis¬ 
cretion, witli respect to any share which is fully 
paid uj), on application m writing signed by the 
person registered as holder of the share, and authen¬ 
ticated by such evidence, if any, as the directors 
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may from time to time require as to the identity 
of the person sif'ning the request, and on receiving 
the certihcato, if any, of tlie share, and the amount 
of the stamp duty on the wariant and such fee as 
the dir*‘t tois may from time to lime require, issue 
under Ihe (oinpaiiy’s seal a warrant, duly stamped, 
stating that the Ix-arer of the warrant is entitled 
to tlH‘ ''h.ius therein sjH'dfied, and may provide 
by <ouf)'His, or otlieiwisc, for the j)ayment of 
divid<-n(K, or oIIht miuiey, on the shares inclu<led 
in tile warrant 

share warrant shall entitle the bearer 
to tliir sliarcs iiu hided in it. an<l the shaics shall he 
tiansliiie*! hv the delivery of^thc share warrant, 
and the [novisions of the regulations of the company 
with respect to transfer and transmission of snares 
shall not apply thereto* 

37 — Ihe bearer of a share warrant shall, on 
surrender of the warrant to the company for can* 
(clialion, .ind on payment of sin h sum as the 
diiecicns may'liom time to time jcresciibe, be 
entitled to h.ivi* his name entered as a member in 
the ic'gistei of members in resjicct of the sliates 
included III the wariant 

38 -- J lu“ bcMier of a share warrant may at any 
time deposit the wai i ant at the offn eof the company, 
and so long .is tin- warrant lemains sci dejXKsited the 
clcpositor shall have the same right of signing 
a recjuisition for calling a meeting ot the comjiany, 
and of attending and voting and exeic ismg the other 
piivilc-ges of a member at any meeting lield after 
the expiration of two «lear days fiom the time of 
deposit. <i.s if Ins n.une wei e inseilcsl in t!i*‘ legistei 
of meml>ets as the; hoidei of the sh.uis iin hided in 
thi‘ deposited wati.int Not nuirc Ilian one jicison 
shall Ik' recognised as depositor of the shaic 
w.iri.int Ihe company shall, .>11 two days' wiilten 
notice, letuin the deposited share warrant to the 

deposi ttji 

3[)—Siibjcst as licMein otherwise expressly pro¬ 
vided, no person sli.Ul, as beaicr of a share wan ant, 
sign a lecpiisition for calling a mecding pi the 
company, or attencl, or vote, or exercise any other 
privilc'gc' ol a nu-inber at a mecdnig of the < omi'any, 
01 tie eiil It led to t ec eiv e any notn es from the; eom- 
[>any , but the beaiei of a sli.m- wairant sh.iM be* 
entitled III all otlu-i r<*spec ts to the same" [cnvilc-ges 
and acKaiitages as if he- were n.uned in the rvgistei 
of mcinbeis .is the holder of the sluiics inducied in 
the waii.int, and he shall be- a member of tlio 
company 

40.— I 111' directors may from time- to time make 
rules as to the teims on which (if th«‘y shall think 
fit) a new shaic* wairant or coupon m.iy be i.ssucd 
by Way of renewal m case of clef.ac ement, loss, or 
<lesti uclioii. 

Alleftiiton of CupUal 

41 —The (luectois may, with the; sanction of an 
cxti aoi dinai V resolulion of thu company, irn reuse 
the; share ci-qcital by such sum, to be divided into 
shaies of such amount, as the ic'soliifion shall 
prcsciibc' 

42 —-Subjec t to any (lirc< turn to the contiary 
th.it in.iv be given by the ic*solution sanctioning 
tile increase ot share capital, all new sh.iies shaM, 
befoio issue*, l)cj otfc'ied to such peisons .is at the 
date of the* oliei are enlitk'cl to receive notn c'S fiom 
the comp.iny of genct.d meetings in j>ro))orti<Mi, as 
neaily as (he iin umstaiic es .ulmit, to the amount 
of the existing shaii*s to wimli they aie entitk'd. 
The oifer shall be made by notu o s{>ec dying the 
number of shares offeied, and limiting a time 


within which the offer,* if not accepted, will be 
deemed to be declined, and after the expiration of 
that time, or on the receipt of an intimation from 
the person to whom the offer is made that he 
declines to accept the shares offered, the directors 
may dispose of the same in such manner as they 
think most beneficial to the comjiany. The direc¬ 
tors may likewise so dispose of any new shares 
which (by reason of the latio which the new shares 
bear to shares held by persons entitled to .m offer 
of new shares) cannot, in the opinion of the directors, 
be conveniently offered under this article. 

43 —The new shares shall be subject to the same 
provisions with reference to the payment of calls, 
lien, transfer, tiansrmssioii, fuifcituie, and other¬ 
wise as the shares in the original share capital 

44— The company may, by spc-cial resolution— 
(d) Consolidate and divide its share capital 

into sliares of larger amount than its existing 
shares : 

(6) iiy sub-division of its existing .shares, or 
any of them, divide the whole, or any [)art. of its 
share capital into shares of sm.aller amount than 
IS fixed by the in<'morandiim of association, 
subji'i t, nevertheless, to the jriovisions of jiara- 
giaph (i/) of sii])-sei.tioii (1) of section foity-one 
of the Comjjames (Consolidation) Art, 1908: 

(c) Can< el .iny shaics which, at the date of the 
jiassing of the resolution, have not been taken 
Ol agieed to be taken by any I'er.son : 

{(I) Reduce its share c.-^pital in any manner 
and with, and su)qc(.t to, any incident authorised, 
an<l (oriseiit leciuired, by law. 

(lennal Meetivg^ 

45— The statutory geneial meeting of the com¬ 
pany shall be held within the jx'nod icquired by 
s(‘< tion sixty-fvc of tin* Conijianies (Consolidation) 
Act. 1908 

4<)—A geneial meeting shall b<“ held once in 
cveiy yi'.ar at siu h tune (not being more than lift<*en 
months after the holding of the last eding 
geneial meeting) and pi.ice .is may be piesciibcd by 
the company in genei.il meeting, 01 , in def.init, <it 
such time in the month lollownig Ili.it in wln< h tlic 
anniversary of the comp.iny’s incoi pm atinn oc< uis, 
and at such place as the diiectois sli.ill ajipoint. 
In default of a geiier.il mci'lmg bring so held, a 
geneial inec'ting sh.ill be held in the monlh next 
following, and may be eonvened by any two mem¬ 
bers in the same inanm'r <as neailv .is jiossibk* .as 
that in wljn h the meetings arc to be eonvcne<l by 
the directors 

47--riu‘ above-naTiied genc'r.d meetings phali be 
c.allcd ordinary meetings , all other gcnci al mei tmgs 
sh.dl be calleci extiaoidinary 

48 —The dll cc toi s may, wlienover tlu'y may think 
fit, convene an extr.ioidinary gener.il meeting. <ind 
extraordinary general meetings shall also be (on- 
voned I'p such recpiisilirm, or, in default, may be 
convc'iu'd by sucli ie(|uisitionists, as jiiovnled by 
section sixty-six of tlic Ccmipanies (Consohd.Uion) 
A< t. 1908 If at any lime there are not within the 
Uniteil Kingdom suffiu'iit diroctots cajiable of 
acting to form a quorum, any diicctor or any two 
members of the company may convene an extraor¬ 
dinary geneial meeting in the same manner as 
nearly .as possible as that m which meetings may be 
convened by the directors. 

Proceedings at General Meetings. 

49 —Seven days' notice at least (exclusive of 
the day on which the notice is served or deemed to 
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be served, but inclusive o! the day lor which notice 
is given) specifying the place, the day. and the hour 
of meeting and, in the case of special business, the 
general nature of that business shall be given in 
manner hereinafter mentioned, or m such other 
manner, if any, as may be prescribed by the lom- 
pany in general meeting, to such poisons as aio, 
under the regulations of the company, entitled to 
receive su<'h notices from the comjian)', but the 
non-receipt of the notice by any member sh.ill 
not invalidate the proceedings at any general 
meeting 

50 —All business shall be <leemcd spo( lal that is 
tiansa( ted at an extraordinary mooting, and all that 
js tiansa( ted at .ui oidiiiai y inooling. svath the excep¬ 
tion of sanctioning a dividend, the considciation of 
the accounts, balance sheets, ami thi* oidinary 
report of the directors and auditors, the elet luui 
of dire* tors and other ofTiceis in the pl.Kc of 
those retinng by rotation, and the tixing of the 
remuneration of the au<htois 

51 -No business shall bo tiansact«-(l at any 
geneial inecling unless a (piouim «>f memb<'is is 
pjes('nt at the lime when the meeting j>ii>('ecds to 
busine^'' , save as Inuein otliOMMse ]>io\ided, thu'C 
niemtxTs p(isonally [ucsent shall I)c a (]uorum 

52 —If wilhm lialf an hour fiom the time ap¬ 
pointed for the meeting a (luonim is not present, 
the met (mg, if ion\’ened upon tlic lequisition of 
nieinbeis, shall be ‘Imsolved , in any othei casi.- it 
shall stand adjourned to the same <lay m the lU'xt 
week, at tile same iiine and jib'ue, and if at the 
adjoin ned meeling a (|iionim is not present wulhin 
h:Uf an lenir fioin the time ajipfuntcd for the 
meeting, the nuunbers juesent shall be a (]uorum 

53 (hairin.m, if any, of tl)c boanl of tliiec- 
tois shall pu‘side as (h.uiman at (.veiy genei.il 
meeting ot the tompany 

54 —If Ibete IS no smh thaiiman. or if at any 
niM'liiig In- is not presi’iit witlim rilleeii minutes 
alter the tune ajijKuntetl fot holding the meeting, 
oi IS unw'illmg to a< t as (hairman, the mcml)ers 
present shall i hoosc some one ol their number to 
be (. Iiaumaii 

55 — The ( hail man may. witli the coiisiuit of any 
nun-tmg at wlm h a (luoinm is ])rc'sent (and shall 
if so direct(‘d l)v the mt'eting), adjourn tlie meeting 
fnjii lime to time and fiom ])la< e to jilace, but no 
biisii.' S shall be tiansartcd at any adjourned 
meeliTig other than tin* Inisimss left unlinished at 
tlie meeting fiom \vhi< h tlie a<ljouinment took 
jdai e \Vlien a meeting is adjouineil tor ten days 
OI moie, notice of the adjouimsl meeting shall 1)0 
gicen^s in the case of an original meeting Save 
as aforesanl it shall not be necessary to give any 
notn e of an adjournment or of the business to be 
transacted at an adjourned meeting 

56—.'\t <my geneial meeting a resolution ])nt to 
the vot(‘ of the meeting shall be dciidcd on a show 
of lumds, unless a poll is (before or f>n tlfe declara¬ 
tion of the result of the show of hands) demandcrl 
by at least thiee memlxas, and, unless a poll is so 
<]emanded, a dcrlar<vtion bv the chairman that a 
resolution has, on a show of hands, been carmsl, or 
<.irn<d unanimously, or by a p.irtuiilar majority, 
or lost, and an entry to that c{fe<t m the book of 
the ])rotcodings of the (ompany, shall be ctmclusive 
evidence of the fact, without proof of the number 
or projiortion of the votes roror<led m favour of, 
or against, that resolution 

57 —If a poll IS duly demanded it shall be taken 
in such manner as the chairman directs, and the 


result of the poll shall he deemed to be the resolu¬ 
tion of the meeting at which the poll was demanded. 

58 —In the case of an equality of votes, whether 
on a show of hands, or on a poll, the chairman of 
the meeting at whuh the show of liands takes place, 
or at which the jioil is demanded, shall be entitled 
to a second tir casting vote 

59 —A poll deman<led on the election of a chair¬ 
man. or on a cjuestion of a<ljouinmcnt, shall be 
taken forthwith A jk)11 demanded on any other 
question shall he taken at such time as the chauman 
of the meeling directs. 

Voles of Members. 

60 —On a sliow of hamls every member jircsent 
in jieison shall ha\ c oiu^ vote On a poll every 
member shall h.i\ e one vote for e.i' h shaie of W'hun 
he is the holder 

61.— 111 the case o( jtxnt holders the vote of tlic 
senior who teiideis a vote, whether in per.S4)n or by 
]'i<*xy, shall be a'«ej)ted to the exclusion of the 
\otes 4)f the olhei joint lioMers , and for this juir- 
posc seniDiity shall be <let<-i mined b\' the onlei in 
wlu»h the nam('> stand in the legistei ot members. 

62— A nK-mlx r of unsound mind, oi in respect 
of whom an onlei has been m.ide 1)V any court 
having Jillisdu lion m hinaiy may vote, whether 
on a show ol haiuls or on .i jioll, bv his committee, 
curator boms, oi otluT jieison in the nature of a 
uimmillei' OI (urator bouts, appoinl<‘(| by that 
couif, .ind <in)' siuh committee, curator fH>nts, or 
othei pc rson may, on a poll, \ ote by jxi ixy 

ti3 No member sh.ill be eii1ill<d to vote at 
any gener.il meeting unless all calls or other sums 
piesently pa\.ible by him in lespect of shares m 
the ( oinpanv li.ive b( < n {laid 

64 —On a jioll votes may ])egu en eitlu i pi'isonally 
or by pO'Xv 

t>5---'llie instillment apjioinling a jxoxy sliall be 
in wilting under tin* h.uid ot the ajipoinloi oi of 
his attorney duly aiithoiised in wilting, or, if the 
aji])oinfoi IS .11 oi ])oi at ion, ('ither undei the eominon 
seal, or under the hand of «in oITk er oi altoiney 
so anthonsed No poison shall art as <i juoxy 
unless (Ither he is (‘ulilh'd on his own behalf to be 
present and vole at the meeling at wlmh he a< ts 
as jiroxy, in' he has been appointed to act at that 
meeting .is |>ioxy foi a < oi jioi at ion. 

66— ihe instmment ajipoinling aj)joxy and tlie 
]X)\v<T of altoiney oi other authoiity, if any, under 
whi< h it IS signed, or a not.'ui.illy lerlifnsl cofiy of 
that powci of .uilhojity, shall be deposited at the 
registered ofTn e of the company not less than 
foity-(‘ight hoiiis before the tune for holding 
the melting at whuh the jierson naiiKsl in tlic 
mstiument ])i()poses to vote, and in default the 
instrument of pioxy sli.'ill not he tri'.iled as valid 

67— An insliuir. nt appointing a |)ioxy may be 
in the following form, or in any otlier foim which 
the (Inectors sh.ill appiov’o— 

" Comjiany, Limited. 

“ I of m the (ounty of 

• heinga incmh(*r of the Company. Limited, 

hereby appoint of as my j>roxy 

to vol<‘ for me and on my behalf at the [ordinary 
or extraordinary, as the case may be] general 
meeting of the company to be held on the 
day of and at any adjournment thereof. 

" Signed tlus day of 
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Directors. 

68.—The number of the directors and the names 
of the first directors shall be determined in writing 
by a majority of the subscribers of the memorandum 
of association. 

6f) —The remuneration of the directors shall 
from tunc to tune be determined by the company 
in general meeting 

70--'The quahticafion of a director shall be the 
holding of at least one share in the company, and 
it shall be his duty to comply with the provisions 
of section seventy-three of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act. 1908. 

Powers and Duties of Directors. 

71 _The business of the company shall be 

managed by the directors, who may jiay all expenses 
incurred in getting up and registering the company, 
and may cxcrciftc all such powers of the company 
as are not. by the Companies (Consolidation) Act. 
1908, or any statutory modifuation thereof for the 
time being in force, or by these articles, required 
to he exercised by the company in general meeting, 
subject nevertheless to any regulation of these 
articles, to the provisions of the said Act, and to 
such regulations, being not inconsistent with the 
aforesjud regulations or provisions, as may be 
prescribed bv the tompany in general meeting, 
but no regulation made by the company in general 
meeting shall invalidate any j)rioi a< t of tlie direc¬ 
tors which would have been valid if that legiilalion 
had not been made 

72.—-The directors may from time to time apjioint 
one or more of their body to the office of managing 
director or manager for such term, and at such 
remuneration (whethci by way of salary, or com¬ 
mission. or partuipation in profits, or partly in one 
way. and partly in another) as they may think lit, 
and a director so appointed shall not, while holding 
that office, be subject to retirement by rotation, 
or taken into account in deteimining the lo'ation 
of retirement of directors , but his appointment 
shall be subject to determination tf>so jacto if he 
ceases for any cause to be a director, or if the com¬ 
pany m general mei-ling shall lesolve that his tenure 
of oflice of managing duoetor or manager bo 
determined. 

73_The amount for the time being remaining 
undischarged of moneys borrowisl or raised by the 
directors for the i)urposes of the < ompany (othci wise 
than by the issue of share capital) shall not at any 
time exceed the issued shaie cajutal of the company 
without the sanction of the comi>any in general 
meeting. , , 

74 —The directors shall duly comply with the 

provisions of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, or any statutory modifuation thereof for the 
time being in foicc, and in {larti. ular with the pro¬ 
visions in rt^garil to the registialion of the paiticu- 
lars of mortgages and charges affi'cting the j'uojierty 
of the coinjiany, oi created by it, and to kcejnng a 
register of *ho directors, and to sending to the 
Registiar of Companies an annual list of members, 
and a summary of particulars relating thereto, an*L 
notice of any consolidation or increase of share 
capital, or conversion of shares into sto<.k. and 
copies of special resolutions, and a copy of the 
register of directors and notifications of any changes 
therein. ^ ^ . 

75 _The directors shall cause minutes to be 

made in books provided for the purpose— 


(а) of all appointments of officers made by the 
directors; 

(б) of the names of the directors present at 
each meeting of the directors and of any com¬ 
mittee of the directors; 

(c) of all resolutions and proceedings at all 
meetings of the company, and of the directors, 
and of committees of directors, 
and every director present at any meeting of 
directors or committee of directors shall si|n his 
name in a book to be kept for that jiurpose. 

The Seal. 

76 —The seal of the company shall not be 
affixed to any instrument except by the authority 
of a resolution of the board of directors, and m the 
presence of at least two directors, and of the 
secretary or such other pcison as the directors may 
appoint lc)r the purjiose; and those two directors 
and secretary or other person as aforesaid shall 
sign evciy instrument to which the seal of the 
company is so affixed in their presence. 

Disqualifications of Directors. 

77.—'fhe office of director shall be vacated, if 
the director— 

(а) ceases to be a director by virtue of section 
seventy-three of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, or 

(б) holds any other office of jirofit under the 
com[)any except that of managing director or 
manager ; or 

(c) becomes bankrupt; or 

(</) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind , or 

(«;) IS coi.ccrncd or participates m the profits 
of any contract with the conqiany : 

Provided, however, that no director shall vacate 
his office by reason of his being a membtir of any 
comjiany which has entered into contracts with or 
done any work fm the company of whuh he is a 
director: but a director shall not vote m lespect 
of any such contract or work, and if he docs so 
vote fus vote shall not be counted. 

Rotation of Directors. 

78—At the first ordinal y meeting of the com¬ 
pany the whole of the directors shall retire from 
office, and at the ordinary meeting m every sub- 
se<|ucnt year one-third of the directors for the time 
being, or if their number is not three or a multiple 
of tlircc, thi n the number nearest to onc-third, shall 
retire fiom office. 

79 —The directors to retire in every year sf.all be 
those who have been longest in office since their 
last election, but as between persons who become 
directors on the same day those to retire shall 
(unless they otherwise agree among themselves) be 
determined by lot. 

80—AActinng director shall be eligible for re- 
election 

81 —'Hic company at the general meeting at 
which a director retires in manner afoiesaid may 
fill up the vacated office by electing a person thereto. 

82—If at any meeting at which an electron of 
directors ought to take place the places of tho 
vacating directors arc not filled up, the meeting 
shall stand adjourned till the same day in the next 
week at the same time and place, and if at the 
adjourned meeting the places of the vacating 
directors are not filled up, the vacating directors, 
or such of them as have not had their places filled 
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Up, shall be deemed to have been re-elected at the 
adjourned meeting. 

83.—The company may from time to lime in 
general meeting increase or reduce the number 
of directors, and may also determine in what 
rotation the increased or reduced number is to go 
out of office. 

84 ‘—Any casual vacancy occurring in the board 
of directors may be filled up by the directors, but 
the person so chosen shall be subject to retirement 
at the same time as if he had become a director on 
the day on which the director in whose place he 
is appointed was last elected a director. 

85 —The directors shall have power at any time, 
and from time to time, to appoint a person as an 
additional director who shall retire from office at 
the next following ordinary general meeting, but 
shall be eligible for election by the comjiany at 
that meeting as an additional director. 

86.—The company may by extraordinary resolu¬ 
tion remove any director before the expuation of 
his period of office, and may by an ordinary 
resolution apjiomt another person in his stead ; 
the person so appinnted shall be subject to retire¬ 
ment at the same time as if he had become a 
director on the day on which the director in whose 
place he is appointed was last elected a director. 

Proceeutngs of Directors. 

87—The diicctors may meet together for the 
dcsj)alch of business, adjourn, and otherwise regu¬ 
late their meetings, as they think fit. Questions 
arising at any meeting shall be decided by a majoiity 
of votes In case of an e<iuality of v )tes the chair¬ 
man shall have a second or ‘casting vote. A 
director may, and the secictary on the recjuisition 
of a director shall, at any time summon a meeting 
of the directors. 

88 —The quorum necessary for the transaction 
of the business of the diicctors may be fixe<l by the 
directors, and unless so fixc<l sh-ill (wlien the 
number of directors exceeds three) be three 

89 —The continuing directors may act notwith¬ 
standing any vacancy m their body, but, if and so 
long as their number is reduced below the number 
fix<' ’ by or pursuant to the regulations of the com- 
pan\' as th<j necessary qiK^rum of diicctors, the 
contir.mng directois may act for the j)Uipose of 
increasing the number of <lircctors to that number, 
or f)f summoning a general meeting of the company, 
but for no other put pose. 

90*—The directors may elect a chairman of tlicir 
meetings and determine the jx'riod for \vhi» h he is 
to hold office ; but if no such chairmiin is elected, 
or if at any meeting the chairman is not present 
within fifteen minutes after the time a{)}.<)jnled for 
holding the same, the directors present may choose 
•one of their number to be chairman of l^ic meeting. 

91 —The directors may delegate any of tlnur 
powers to committees consisting of such member 
or members of their body as they think fit, any 
committee so formed shall in the exeicisc of the 
pov. ;rs so delegated conform to any regulations 
that may be imposed on them by the directors. 

92—A committee may elect a chairman of their 
meetings: if no such chairman is elected, or if at 
any meeting the chairman is not jircsent within 
five minutes after the time aj>pomted for holding 
the same, the members present may choose one of 
their number to be chan man of the meeting. 

93 —A committee may meet and adjourn as they 
think proper. Ques*’'^”s arising at any meeting 


shall be determined by a majority of votes of the 
members present, and in case of an equality ol 
votes the chairman shall have a second or casting 
vote. . 

94 —All acts done by any meeting of the direc¬ 
tors (^r of a comnuttee of directors, or by anv person 
acting as a director shall, notwithstanding that it be 
afterwards discovered tliat there was some defect 
in the appointment of any such directors or persons 
acting a.s afoiesaid, or that they or any of them 
were* disqualified, be as valid as if every such person 
had bt'en duly ajipointed and was cjualitied to be a 
director. 

Dividends and Reserve. 

95 —The company in general meeting may dcclai e 
dividends, but no dicidend shall exceccl the amount 
recommended by the duet tors 

96—'ihe directors may from tune to time pay 
to the mombei's siu.h inteiim dividends as apjicar 
to the directors to be justified by the profits of the 
company. 

97.—No chvidend .sliall be paid otheiwise than 
out of profits 

98 “Subject to the rights of persons, if any. 
entitled to shares witli sj^cc lal rights as to dividends, 
all dividends shall be cleclaied and paid according 
to the amounts j)aid on the shares, but if and so 
long as ncjllung is paid up on any of the shares in 
the comjiany dividends may be declared and panl 
according to the amounts of the shares No amount 
paid on a share m advanc e of calls shall, while 
carrying interest, be treated foi the j)UHK)ses of 
this article as jiaid on the share 

99 — The diroctojs may, bcfccre lecommending 
any dividend, set aside out of the juofits of the 
company such sums as they think proper as a 
reserve or reserves which shall, at the discretion 
of the directors, be applicable fot meeting contin¬ 
gencies, or for equalising dividends, or for any other 

urpose to which the profits of the comjiany may 

c propelly ajqfiicd, and pending such ap{)lic.ufion 
may. at the like discretion, either be cmjdoycd m 
the business of the company or be invcstc'd in such 
investments (other than shares of the company) as 
the dircctois may from time to time think fit. 

100 — If several iktsoiis are registered iis joint 
holders of any share, any one of them may give 
effectual rcccqds for any dividend payable on the 
share 

101 —Notice of any dividend that may liavc 
been declared shall be given m manner hereinafter 
mentioned to the ])er3ons entitled to the share 
therein 

102 —No dividend shall l)car interest against the 
company. 

Accounts. 

103 —The directors shall cause tru'' accounts to 
be kept— 

Of the sums of noney received and expended 

by the company and the matter in lesjiect of 

whic h siic.h reccqit and cxpenditur-j takes place, 

I and 

Of the a-ssets and liabilities of the comjiany. 

104 — The books of ac-count shall be kept at the 
registered office of the company, or at such other 
plate or places as the directors think fit. and shall 
always be open to the inspection of the directors. 

105— The directors shall from time to time 
determine whether and to what extent ancl at what 
times and places and under what conditions or 
regulations the accounts ancl books of the company 
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or any of them shall be open to the inspection of 
members not Ixing directors, and no member (not 
being a director) shall have any right of inspecting 
any account or book or document of the company 
ex<ej)t as confertc<l by statute or autlioriscd by 
the direitors or by the (ornpany in general meeting. 

lOfi—Once at least in every year the directors 
shall l.iy before the company in general meeting 
a ]>io(it and loss account for the ])eriod since the 
|.ieie<hng account or (in the case of the fust ac count) 
sin(e the in<.(>rporation of the comj)any, made up 
to a date not more than six months before sut li 
meeting. 

107 —A balance-sheet shall be made out m every 
ycMr and laid Ijidore the (onipany in general meeting 
made up to a d.ite n<^t mrjre than six months before 
siicii in<‘<-iing The balain e sliect shall ]h' acKiin- 
panicd by a lepoit of tin; dirtetois as to tlie slate 
of the coiipMuy % iillaiis, and tin- aniount whi< h 
they recomimnd to b-- [)aid liy way of dividend, 
and the amount, if .iny, whuli tlicy propose to 
carry to a i esi i vc fund. 

108 -(;opy of i1h“ balan< »'sheet and report 
shall, seven da).s pi ( \, lously to the met I mg, be si nt 
to tin; [leisons entitled toiaieive iiolnesof general 
meetings in th<' manner in wln< h notnes ai e to be 
given heiemuhr. 

Audit. 

109 —Amiitois shall l»e appoiuteil and tluir 
dutu's legulaled m aiioiil.une with seetions one 
handled and llurteim and one hiindoMl and four¬ 
teen of (he Companies (Consolnlalioii) Art, 1908, 
or any st.iliitoiy modifn .ilnui tlieieot foi the time 
being m fou 

Notices. 

110—A notice may be givin by the company 
to any member cither p<, i suiially, or by semlmg it 
by [)()st to him to hts iegisteie<i adilress, or Of he 
has no registeied .aiMress in the United Kingdom) 
to tlie addiess, if any, within the United Kingdom 
siip[)he'I by him to the coin[>any for the giving of 
note es to lum 

Where a noluo is sent by jx^st, service of the 
notue shall lx,- d(M-me<l to be effected by piopeily 
addiessmg, piepa^mg, and posting a letter con¬ 
taining the note e, .mil unless the i out i .u y is pro veil 
to ha\ e been eltei led at the lime at whu h the letti r 
WOulil he delivei ed m the oidinai v course ot post 

111 —It a membei lias no registfueil .ad<liess in 
the Unitetl Kingdom aixl lias not supplied to the 
Comjmny an address within tlie llmtisl Kingilom 
for the giving of noln es to him. a notiee addiessed 
to him and ad\ eitised m a newspapei cioulating 
m the neighbouilu) 0 (l of the legisteied olliie of 
the company, shall Im- <hemed to lie dulv given to 
him on the dey on which the adc ei tisemeiit .ii)pe<irs 

112.—.\ nolue m.iy be given \>\ tln' (a)m[),iny (o 
the punt holdeis of a shaig by giving the notice 
to the joint holdei named hist in the register in 
respect of thy share 

113 - A note e may be given by the » ompany to 
the pel sons entitled to a share in consequence of 
the death or b.aifKrnpti y of a nuunbet by seniling 
it through the post in a jueji.ud hdter addiessed to 
them by name, or by the title of the rejiiesentalives 
of the deceased, or trusti'o of the b.ankrupt, or by 
any like dcsciiplion, at the address, if any, m the 
United Kingdom supplied for the pin pose by the 
persons claiming to be so entitled, or (until such 
an address has been so sujiiuicd) by giving the notice 


in any manner in which the same might have been 
given if the death or bankruptcy had not occurred. 

114—Notice of every general meeting shall be 
given tn some manner hereinbefore authorised to 
(a) every member of the comi)any (including 
bearers of share warrants), except thos(“ members 
who (having no registere<l ad<lress within the 
United Kingdom) h.ave not supjilied (o tlic' c <»inj)any 
an address witlun the United Kingdom for the 
giving of notices to tliem, and also to (b) every 
person cntitleil to a share in <.onsof|uen«e of the 
ileatli or b.inkiiipti y of a member, who, but fur his 
death or bankruptcy, would be enlitlcil to leceive 
noth <-s of genetal meetings. No other persons shall 
be (mtitled to receive notucs of geniual mcflings 
TAHULAIl U00K-KKI']riN’()l.- Slri< tly speaking, 
any system of book-keeping in wluch the subsidi.ary 
b«)i)l(s are an.aly^ed, the totals of su< h analysis 
columns b( ing posted to the nominal ledger accounts, 
is lal)u!,ir ; but the teim is n<nv usiiallv aiqiluMl to 
a spicial s\stem whn h has loine into general use 
f«u hotels anil olliet businesses in which (lie majority 
of (he; ( tisioineis’ a'counts an; only of shojt dura- 
iKin. and m.ule iij-) of sm.ill items, the system being 
b.isi'd on (he iiKdhod of analy-'i''. 

In hot*‘ls, tlie d.iy book is enteicxl imdi r each 
nauK' with full |)aiti(ultus <jf cvei\llung supj)lied 
ca< h dav. the items Ix-ing .inaKsi'ij and posted to 
the V 1 SI I or s’ I( tiger, the h ft-h.tn<l < olumns in whn h 
are In ad(“(l witli tin numbeis of rooms and names- 
of visitors, and the light han<! columns nsetl f<;r 
tin' at < umui.ition of totals iinthu e.n h nominal 
Ic’dgt I heatling The amount owing by ern h visitor 
IS brought It^'vvaitl fituii tlay to dav, ''O th.it liis 
total unit i)t<'<tne-.s is ua<lily ast ei t ain.il'le at any 
time, piuvision bung nunle at tlie h.oL of each 
{i.igc foi amounts j>ai<l, .allovvam es, and b.danccs 
caiiletl foiwaid to the next d.iy 

It IS this book whn h has earned tin* system the 
name of taluilar boijk-kccpiiig, nomin.il ledger totals 
and amounts owing being both shown in tabular 
form 

'I he rash l.took and purchases l>ook sliould be 
in (olumnar foim, the totals of tlnir analysis 
columns jiioviding the nominal ledger {lostings for 
the <lebit side of the .nioiints 

Icxamples of a visitors’ ledger, invoice book, and 
cash hook, arc shown on the next J'agi; 

TAIlll|(ATIN<J MACIIIM'IS.— Modei n business 
methods lUAessiiato the computation of an cver- 
giuwing aniount of st.ilistnal and accounting data, 
and the inij'ioi l.inei' of substituting nie<'.iuin al 
for manual I.iboiir is mou; and more being realised 
by biistiu'ss men 'flu' adding and calculating 
maihiues aie so ubi(|ui(()us ,is to bo (ommonjil.u o, 
but the llolk'iith .111(1 Powers t.ibul.itiug machines 
arc not so wnh'Iy known 

At the Cutset it is not asserted that this class 
of niachinc is suitable for all .ucoiinting and statis¬ 
tic.il vvoik. for much of such work undoubtedly 
can be performed more economically on the adding 
machine , but where the data to be tabul.ited is of 
a complex nature consisting of a number of factors 
that are requirc<l to be tabulated in a number of 
categories the Ihallerith or Powers system is of 
special utility The machine's were onginally 
ch'Signed by Dr Mollcnlh to tabulate census figures, 
and h.ivc been uscal with enormous economics and 
much success on censuses of population and for 
the statistics of the National i'?cgi.stration Act, 
1915 But their adaptability for business purposes 
IS rapidly becoming known and they are being 
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and 
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Cigars, • 
Cigarettes, i 
and i 
Tobacco ! 


Wages. 


Paid out 
on a/c of 
Visitors. 


Petty 

[Expenses. 


protitably omjilpycd for cosliriK work, sales analyses, 
insurantc wotk, purchases acu/unls and all forms 
of accoiinlii^f and statistnal work Tin; nu^st 
economical use of the systems will be obtained by 
centialising the statistical and accounting work 
of l.irge concerns, for if it is possdile to perform 
the w'liole of such woik of a large comi>any ojuTating 
over a wi<le area in one office, the installation of a 
small battery of machines could be justified, 
whereas it may be found that a single branch of 
the concern could not profit by the use of the 
machine. 

It IS not possible to convey a comj)letc idea of 
the capacities of these systems, but the fundamental 
principle of the system is to record tlie information 
that It IS desired to tabulate by punching holes on 
c.irds, whicli are thus rendered capable of mechanical 
manipulation 

The systems are operated by four distinct 
machines— 

{(i) The I’unch ; (6) The Verifier; (r) The Sorter ; 
(if) The Tabulator 

The puiu lung of the cards is equivalent to entering 
the facts into books or on to cards by hand The 
cards arc specnilly designed of a standanl size 
and consist of a senes of figure.s in 
forty five columns These forty-five columns can 
be ruled and printed in any way to suit the data 
tliat IS required It) be assigned to any group of 
columns 

The holes are made in the c.ards by means of a 
punching machine with a key or slide ojieratcd 
kcyboanl The travel of (he canl from column 
to column IS automatic The rale at whicli tlio 
cartjs can be punched vanes with the nunil>cr of 
columns and the skill of tlie ojicrafor, and may 
range from 300 to 800 an hour The punching of 
the cards is iisuallv done by boys and girls, and 
accuracy and speed are atbiined after two months' 
work. It IS obvious, however, that the card must 
be accui.itf'iy punched, and it is therefore tlesirablo 
to check all punching in a verifying machine 

The next process is to arrange th(‘ cards in the 
necessary order, and tins is accomplished by sorting 
the cards according to the holes puiuhed m the 
various columns, an electnc sorting machiae 
being used It' the Ilollenth machine, the sorting 
is effected bv electrical contract which takes place 
through the holes in the c.ird There are tliirleen 
receptacles into which the cards are sorted,numbered 
0 to 9, II. 12, and " reject" and the openings to 
these receptacles arc controlled by the holes in the 
card. Thus when all the cards having a hole 
punched at say figure 4 m a certain column are 


passing through the machine they drop automat¬ 
ically into receptacle 4. The process proceeds one 
column at a time, but as the machines work at 
the rate of about 15.000 cards an hour it is obvious 
that the sorting right down of a considerable 
number of cards is soon accomplished Thus, 
if a certain group of columns ran into six figures 
it would be necessary to sort six times, but if there 
were only a very srnrdl number it would be quicker 
to sort by hand The data on the cards can be 
classified into any concciv.,ble arrangement m 
the sorting matlime 

The l.ibulaling or adding machines differ very 
considerably m botli systems, althougli their 
functions are analogous—to olitain the totals of the 
various f.icLf^rs Both machines will add all the 
groujis of columns simultaneously although there 
IS generally no necessity to atid columns that do 
not represent quantity or value for it would be 
futile to add a group of columns that represent 
" description of article " The totals can be ob¬ 
tained for any division of the cards The flollenlh 
machines total 9,000 cards per luiur and if the five 
counters arc being used this ri'prcsents 45,000 items, 
while the Powers prints and totals 3,500 cards 
per hour which with five counters means 17,500 
items, or with seven counters means 24,.S00 items 
It IS impossible to say that cither system is better 
than the other While the mam principles of both 
systems are identical each have special features 
and advantages which may or may not be of special 
utility to t^ic job to be done Business men should 
therefore consider both systems, for it is not even 
possible to postulate that one system is pai^:cul<irly 
suitable for, say, costing They are naturally 
rival systems, but tlie choice will generally 
depend on the form in which the data is finally 
required , in other worils, the tabulator will usually 
govern the system adopted For general considera¬ 
tion the ^punching and sorting can be regarded as 
equal on both machines, although if the work of 
jiunclung IS likely to be dc-centralised the Hollerith 
})unchcr will be much more economical For 
many purposes business experts have found that 
the ideal installation would be a combina.tion of 
both systems, but the companies are naturally 
reluctant to this being <lone, although the fields 
of the cards arc of the same gauge and can therefore 
be worked in either machine It is proposed, 
therefore, to set out very briefly both systems 
The Punches. The Hollerith Puncher is a light 
portable machine, not power .dnven There are 
two models of Power Punchers—one key operated 
and the other slide operated—both being electrically 
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driven. The type to be selected depends on the 
method of copying the data, but when it is copied 
on to the card in handwnting, it is expedient to 
use the key punch. 

Gang Tunehlng. Bnef mention may here be 
made of the process of *' gang punching,” that is, 
the recording of common data on a number of 
cards Should it be necessary to punch a thousand 
cards on which one or alore of the groups of columns 
contain the same information, it would be time¬ 
saving to have some means of relieving the operator 
from punching these columns In the Hollerith 
this IS accomplished by using a “gang punch" 
which is a separate machine and punches only 
twelve or fifteen at a time. On the Powers, " gang 
punching " is achieved on the puncher by fixing 
the slides for repeated factors on one nuKhinc or 
by fixing " gang holes " on the other. In the 
Hollenth Punch the cards are irui*rtcd and ejecle<l 
by hand. an<l 400 to 500 caids of twenty-one columns 
can be ])unchod per hour In the Powers Punch, 
the feeding and ejecting is automatic. 

The Verifiers* Those machines are often over¬ 
looked when considering an inslallalion of 
tabulating machines, and although the best npeua- 
tors average only one error in 200 i ards, it is exjx-di- 
ent to chock every card, and when an error is 
discovered punch a new card The Hollentli 
Verifier is a similar machine to the puncher The 
(operator works as if punching the card and if the 
second operation does not tally exactly with the 
first the machine stops <uul the column in which 
the error occurs is at once located , except if two 
holes liave been punched in one column Tims 
the check is purely mechanical*and the rate of 
verifying is (exactly tlic same as punching. Jn the 
Powers machine the cards are placed singly over a 
jicrforatcd plate under which is fixed an electric 
lamp, and a red light shows where the holes are 
wrongly punched. Thus the onus of the check 
IS on the opciator Tlic rate of verifying is about 
85 j)cr cent of the punclnng Inirther, the Powers 
verifier will not discover omissions to punch in any 
one column, unless O’s have been automatically 
])unchcd. 

Tho Sorters* The mam mechanical difference 
111 the l VO systems is that in the Hollenth the whole 
mechaiii-.in of tlie sorter and tabulator is actuated 
by electrical contact as against mechanical contact 
in the Powers Both systems claim lh:;ir principle 
to be the best, but this is not really an imj)ortant 
point ^f detail The Hollerith claims to sort at 
15,000 an hour, while the Powers claims 18,000, 
but m practice both machines sort roughly at the 
same rate for the Powers has a slightly greater 
tendency to jam The Powers Company, are, 
how’cvcr, introducing a new sorter capable of higher 
speeds and without any tendency tc» jam In 
both machines one column is sorted at a time, and 
the setting of the machines for the vanous “ sorts " 
IS roughly the same. In the Pow'crs system a 
senes of counters is connected with each receptacle, 
so tl\at the number of cards of every " sort ” is 
obtainable, together with a grand total. 

The Tabulators. The Tabulators arc undoubtedly 
the most ingenious machines of tlic " sets " and 
owing to the distinct and different capabilities of 
each they should receive the most careful con¬ 
sideration for they will probably determine which 
system IS to be adopted In the Powers system 
the holes on each card are translated into type¬ 
writing and at the same time the groups that 


represent factors that can be totalised arc added 
and the totals printed for each section. If totals 
only are required for each batch of cards, a button 
will eliminate tlie recording of every card on the 
type-written sheet, and the totals only will be 
printed together with the designation of the group 
to winch the tot.ds relate. Carbon copies arc 
obtainable so th.it a numbei of coj)ies representing 
the details of e.rch card with the totals ol sections 
can be jiroduced All tlie lields or culumns of a 
card are j>rmted smiultaneously .uid added if 
required, and lurllu r when a slai t has been inserted 
into the carnage of the machine, the operal()r can 
hxave the maeluiK' and it aiitomatKally slo]»s at the 
last card or at tlio end of the sheet 

III the Hollenth systcun, the contact of tho 
brushes through the holes in the card electiically 
opeiatc.s the ctiunting wlieels m the counters, and 
the figuies in the adding columns on the card are 
thus shown on tlie dials If stop caids liave been 
inserted between, say. each Cost No tlie machine 
will automatically stop at the eml of c.ich Cost No , 
when the totals (.an be wiitten down and the dials 
zeroized Tlie operation ol ic-scttiiig the counters 
to zero, .autoinatu ally starts tlu^ maihiiie on tho 
next run of caids By means of what may be 
termed a telephone switchboaid, htted on tho front 
of eaili maclnne, two coimteis can be made to run 
in unison and il one of these is allowed to stand 
w’lulst the other is set to zero, gross totals for the 
whole of the lun <ire obtained riie speed of 
ojieration is 9,000 p« r lioiir. 

In comparing the merits of tlie systems it is 
essential to consuU i the speed at which they operate. 
Speed IS uiidouhledly tlie essential end in view, 
for statistics to be of any v.due at all must bo 
produced quickly Provided there is no gang 
punching to be done both jiunchcs work at roughly 
the same rate, but if liiere is a consideiable amount 
of gang punching the Powers w’ould appixir to h.ivc 
the advantage althougli sumo users of both systems 
state that the specals are loughly the same 'J'ho 
merits of the sc^rting machines aic simihir, and the 
slightly fast(T rate of the I’ow'crs is nullified hy its 
greater tendency to jam, but in the future inodc-Is 
the Powers may be the belter soiter 'J'he Hollerith 
verifier is faster tlian the I’owcis and being a 
iiiech.imcal clieck is not subject to the human 
element ’i lu‘ greatest difference is wiUi the 
t.abulators. In Die Powers system the cards arc 
translated, printed, and addeil at 3,500 per hour, 
while by the Hollerith they arc translated and 
adtled at 9,000 per liour Jn the Hollenth system 
it is therefore necessary to slofi in order to write 
dowm the figures, but in some work this lime is 
equivalent to placing, and afterwards taking out, 
spacing and totalling cards at the end of each group 
m the flowers system In the IIolieriMi, therefore, 
there is a risk of erior in copying, and therespon- 
sihility bcMiig with the opor.itor the written tolaU 
cannot be regarded as absolutely accurate Except 
on very long luns tho ojierafive speed i.s reduced 
Vy totals, whereas on the I^owors the nominal 

speed of the machine is also its operative speed. 
If one or more ]>nntcd records arc rcquircsl of the 
translation of each c.inl the Powers system must 
be adopted, but if only totals are required tho 
superior speed of the Hollenth for long runs is an 
important consideration. The proposition is 
therefore whether it is expedient to sacnfice speed 
in order to obtain a pnnted result, but the com¬ 
parative speeds of the two tabulators must be 
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considered m relation to the work as the nominal 
speeds aic not necessarily the operative. 

None of tlic machines of either system, except 
the llollenth Key, thing and Verifying Punches, 
can In* pun based, hut are lured out to users at a 
monthly or yeaily rental 'Ihc working costs of 
the machines <ire f.iiily high, hut th<- iiureased 
ontpiil of W(ji k, the rapidity with which statistics 
can he furnished, and tin- saving in staff and 
an oinnioihitif)!! to he elfectid liy Iheir use have 
he* u deiiKuntiatcd hv nuinhers of the largest i'lrins 
The inaf bines i an he apf)lied to the general account¬ 
ing ainl hook-ki{[Mng system of the business, and 
are of speual use in that important phase of 
.mounting -cost keeping The systiins an; un- 
doui)te(lly (ap.ihle of enormous chvelopments as 
they ixTinit of great .ulaptahihly for slatistic.il 
,iinl a<« (Minting data 

TA( AM VEIAC: -! lu' hittiT, resinous exudation 
of the Ictca tacamahata of Hia/il Owing to its 
pleasing odour, it is often used as iiKense, it is 
also employed m phaiin.icy m tin; pieiiaration of 
certain oininients 

TA('K.—In Scotch law, this is the same thing 
as a lease 

TACKINiS MOUTGA(Ji:S. -WIk'ii there are 
several iiiortgag(‘s upon tin' same |)iopeity, the 
mortgagees are secured .u i oi ding to then positions, 
liut it IS alw.iys possible (or .i l.itcr moitgagee to 
strengthen his ])osition if the (barges h.ive been 
made without lus knowI((lg(‘ '1 tins, suppose A, U, 
C. and D arc fiist, s(“( ond, thud, and fouith inoit- 
gagees Ihe prop(i(y m.iy he dei lining in value, 
and l)’s ( haiK.e r>f repayrin nt out of the se( iinty 
very small Hut if J> liad uo knowledge of the 
moitg.iges to H or (', he i an buy up A's chaigc and 
add it to his own, and he wiH thus gam juiority 
over H <irul C for the amount of A’s mortg.ige as 
W(dl as his own Sinulaily. .ilw.iys presuming that 
there w.is no knowledge of the mortgage. 1) < an 
buy iiji H and thus shut out C. Ihis is known m 
law .as tacking 

’i'W.l, -(Sec I'oHi-ir.N Moni-\s —China . also 
I'OKEK.N Wrif.lirs AND MKAsUKrS -ClIINA ) 

TAKE IIP A HIMj.— I lus IS a phiase used in 
banking luisiness to signily llic payment ot a bill 
eitlici t(; .1 h.inkci oi lo tlic [h-isou who is the 
holder of it llu‘ b'lin is synon\inons with 
“ letiiing a hill ” (q v ) 

TAKEItS-IN.— ’Ihis IS a term used m connection 
with the Stoi k Km li.ingc settlement. A "taker 
in" IS a broker who lends money against stock. 
t ‘takes m sto. k, to a broker wlio rc(]uires to p.iy 
for a pur( base. (See Givers on) 

TAM'.— A Soft, whitish niiiK'ial, consisting 
childly of silica and m.agnesi.a, walh a pcaiiv lusto- 
and a greasy feel. It is luMt-iesisting .ind non¬ 
conducting,, and IS used m llio nianufa* tine of 
lamp-clumneys iruiibles, porcel.aiu day, et< . and 
also for fulling cloth and .^s a luliin.int Steatite 
{q V ) is a vaiiety of t<il(-. Ihe iiuneiiil occurs m 
combmatuir in Scotl.md, the Pyrenees, the Tyrol, 
and the United States 

TALE.— Ihe icckomng of goods by number and 
not by weight. 

TALE (JUALE.— This is an cxjuession wduch is 
nsi'd m contiacts when giain or oth(‘r produce is 
sold "to ariive” It means (hat the goods as 
they he are held to be the same as the sample 
supplied, but that the buyer takes the risk of any 
damage which may afterwards be sustained by the 
prcKluce during the voyage. 


TALLOW.— Animal fat, consisting of stearin, 
palmitin, and olein in varying quantities. It is 
generally obtained from beef and mutton by 
melting the fat at the lowest possible temperature. 
Pure tallow is a stiff grease of a wliitish colour. 
It develops an un]ileasant odour on exposure to 
the air Adulteration is common, wool grease, 
cotton seed, and whiting being among tie sub¬ 
stances used for this purpose. Tallow is used in 
the manufacture cf soap and candles, and as a 
lubri' ant A kind of tallow is obtiuned from the 
seeds of the tallow tree of China and Japan It is 
used for candle-makmg in those countries. The 
tree is also grown in the southern States of North 
Amei 1 C,I 

TALLYING. —The act of checking the accounts 
of anothci One pci.son counts wlulst the other 
tallies or checks them 

TALLY TRADE. —A system of trading under 
whicli goods are supplied to customers on credit, 
a small payment flown being made in the first 
instame aiul the remainder of the price being paid 
by inst.almonts. At one time this method of 
deiding was confined within narrow limits, but in 
11 cent yc.iis It h.as spte.ad in every direction and 
aj-plies to all kinds of g*«^(li, (See IIiRJ - Purchase ) 

TALON.— A ccilificatc .attached to tiansfcrablc 
bc.irer bonds (u.su.dly th<' l.ist pin tion of the ( onpon 
shiM't), t(j be e.xchang(-d for Nil additional senes ot 
Coupons as soon as thosi* on (he coupon sheet have 
all lieen piesentcd and paid. 

The following is an example— 

" The .'I ayid li Hank of Kf^ypt—Guaranteed 
Bonds —Talfrn to be exchanged j»r a new coupon 
sheet ivhen all th'e coupons beloxv have been exhausted. 

“ No. 17,843." 

TAMARIND.— Tl.e fnnt of the Taniat indus 
tndua, a tiopic.il tioc of the legiimiiunis or<ier, 
growing in tluj T-kist and West Indies 'I'hr i)ic- 
sc‘iv(?l fiuit IS exported, being of sonu' nuslKin.d 
value llu' b.u k is usc<l as a tome and asliiiigent, 
while the wood is employed iii ( abinet-v\oi K A 
yellow dvc' stulf is obtaiiKsl fiom the hsaves 

TAMPICO EIHRE. -A filire named alUi the port 
on the (biif of Mexuo, from wlinh it l^ shipped. 
It IS obl.iuu'd fi-'in the leaves of the Ytuca btecata 
of Mexico, am! is us(‘(l foi cordage, mgs. cti 

TAN.— (See Koklign Weights and Mi asurfs— 
China. Ja’'an) 

T VN(«ERINE. --A very swesT small sanely of 
orange mdigi'iious to the neighbourhooil of Aangier 
m MoI(m<,o, .iiul imported ill gteat numbcis into 
England 

TANNIN.— An astringent siibslaiue found m 
many plants, especially in oak biik, gall-nuts, 
(livniivi, g.imiuer, .iml siim.ai h. which are all noticed 
under seraiate heading'' Iheir (hief use is for 
tanning Ic.ither , but lannin has also medicinal 
\ahio m (.isc's of (lianhoa, h.emorrhage, etc 

TAPE PRICES. -By means of an ingenious tele¬ 
graph instrument in stockbrokers’ olticcs, vulgarly 
termed " the tiekci," the cuitcmt prices of yaiious 
securities quoted on the Stock Exchange are at (Mice 
made known in hundreds of ditlcrcnt places These 
rcfords of prices and their fluctuations aio collected 
and issued by the Exchange Telcgiaph Company, 
which IS prohibited from supplying its service to 
other than members of the Stock Exchange, 
bankers, and newspapers. The*])rices collected by 
this means are not othcial, and they do not, there¬ 
fore, have the same value as prices inserted in the 
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Official List. They are useful, however, in so far 
as they show the fluctuations that take ])lace in the 
course of the day in numerous secunlics, and 
included in them by arrangement are numerous 
stocks and shares which aic not quoted elsewhere. 
These prices arc published in all the newspapers, 
and are known as “ tape prices ” 

TAPIOCA— A highly nutn lions, farinaceous 
substance, coiiMsling of the gianulated starch of 
a species of nranioc [qv] It is obtained fiom the 
root of the plant, and is caiefully luattd on hot 
plates It appears m commerce as small lumps of 
irregular shape The <.hief supplies come from 
Brazil ami Singapore (Sec Cassava ) 

TAR. —A dailc, vibi ous, li<juid ,sul>st.uice, con¬ 
sisting of a ( omplex mixture of h\diocarl>ons It 
IS obtained as a prodm t of the destimtive <iistilla- 
tion coal, wood, and shale ft has a soincwhat 
unpleasant odour, ami is usually black m colour. 
Coal l.ir {qv) is the source* - f a large number C)f 
the aniline colours J3v distill.ilion, it is sc’})ar.iti‘d 
into gas<“S, ammoni.u.il li()U(u, light <<il, (bad oil. 
and pit< li Wood lar is largely ol)t<uiie<l in (uii- 
nection with the prepaiation c»f wood chanoal by 
the combustion of pine tiees li is thick ami 
sti ong smelling, and is iisc-fu! .us a soiirc e ot it eosittc 
{qv) ami i;il«h {qv), b< th of whu h arr, lunvec f r, 
also obtained Irom coal-tar 'Tu is u-ed as a coating 
for picscrving iron, tihibc-r, coidage, et( if lias 
abo valn.ible antiM-ptic properiu's, .and is cinplo\<-d 
im-duiiiallv f‘'i bron<httis and, in the form of 
an ointment, for skin diseasi s Shale tar is of 
importance as the source of the parallin {qv) of 
coinnieice. • 

TAUR AND THKT. —Tare m .m aitmamc for the 

w< ight of the (,ise, ( ask. bag, wiappei. (‘tc , iii whu h 
goods aie contained or pa< ked, and may be calcula¬ 
tes! in clilterent w.i\s, according to the natiiic or 
custom of the tiauh- Actual, paituular, or rc'.al 
t.iK', sigiiifus that th<‘ p.i< kage has been scjiaiately 
weighed before' the gomls weic )).ic ked Acerage 
tai 0 signilics that tlu‘ re.d tau' of .a few out <jf tlie 
whole number of packages is taken .'u^ an avciagc 
for the whole Custoimuy taie is a fixed alli>\vame 
off tlie g'loss wc ight of certain goods, sm h allowance 
being ‘Ic'termmcil by the custom of tiade, the 
pac kag'being of unifoiin weight <ind size b.sli- 
matecl «i tomputed tare expl.tins itself Super- 
taic IS an extia allowance made in ceitam 
cases when the |i<uk.ig<'S c'xeeecl a lerle.n weight. 
Estimated or computed tare and siipertarc .are 
rarc'lv i.% d 

Trtd itpicsenls an allowance for wear, damage, 
w.aste, dust, etc . and is a term whu h is now almost 
olcsolete 

TARIFF, —The word “ tanfl " is derived ulti¬ 
mately from the Arabu. tluongh the Siianish 
tarxja — a list or schedule of prices It r#used m 
genc'ial for any list of prices ; we may. for instance, 
speak of the schedule of steamboat fates, or of 
fixed charges in hotels and the like, as taiiffs In 
the more restnctcul sense, however, it signifies the 
table oo list of articles on which import or export 
duties are levied, together with the amount of the duty 
levied And hcncc, m current controversy it is used 
as a collective term for the duties themselves, or 
for the law or code imjiosing those duties 

It was the long-continued and m some respects 
bitter and savage battle between Free Irade and 
Protection that ready aroused people’s mtcicst m 
the tariff. The result of the conflict h.ad been a 
complete reversal of our commercial system from 


one of narrow restriction to one of unlimiteci com¬ 
petition. But another result was that people had 
been taught to understand that the Budget was 
not simply a matter of arithmetic, but that in a 
thousand wavs it atlected the well-being of men 
and the strength of the country. \Vc arc to-day, 
indeed, pi one rather to exaggerate than to under- 
valiie the etfeits of the t.anJf Ihe partisans of 
Pioteition announce the inin of tlie country 
ihiciugh Fiee Tiade; the ujiholdeis of Ficc 'irade 
atliibufe the jirospenty, "nuieasing by lea]>s and 
bcMinds,” of the' countiy to the libeiation of inter- 
couise But the induslnal prosperity of a nation 
(lejuMuls on many cause's, and of tlu-so its lanll is 
not tlie most impoitant. 

Howc'vei, when theie is an inlelhgilile and intc-lli- 
gent pimcijilc goveiiimg .1 taiilT, its ellects are 
lionnd to Ix'tler th.an when no definitely le.ihsed 
plan olilains, and taxes are imposeVi ha|dia/ard or 
at the du t.vtioii of mteiesls, not the mo^t wu-ighty, 
but the most audible liefoic tlic valii.iblc' lejiort 
of the Select Committee on Taxation (1840) 
apjie.irccl, oui lax system had been mass of 
.ii)sui(lilu's .uid incoiisisleiicu's About 1,200 
.lrll(l(•^ wci«‘ subject to ('iisti)ms diilv , and the 
s\s|rni. or kick of syslc-m. m griici.d .ind in del.id, 
received sev<T(' eiiluism fiom tlu' (nimnittee 

Ibic IS tlie p.ii.igiaph fi<>m Ihe Rcpoit which 
des'iibes the altitude of mind that bouiglil .d>out 
(Hir present sysli'in t " i h<; l.uifl of llie I'nited 
Kingeloni presents neithci congiuily mu unity of 
pui|)ose, no geneial principles seem to have been 
api>lK'<l . The laiilT often aims .it mcnin- 
patible ends, the duties arc some turns meant to 
be fiKxliK tivo of revenue ami for piotei tive objei ts. 
wlm h aie liecpiently inconsistent with < .u h other , 
hence they sometimes operate to tlie (oinpUde 
exclusion of foieign jirodiue, am) m so tar no 
Hwciiue c.ui, of couise, lie ie« caved; and soine- 
tiiiHs, when the amount of duty is inouiinately 
high, the .irnount of levenuc becomes in ' onsc<|uenc’o 
tntliiig J hc'y do not make the leceipl of the 
revenue tlic mam consideiation, but .dlow that 
])iim.viy objc'i t of fiscal regulations to In- thwailed 
by an attcm[)t to juolect a gie.it vanety of ]).u- 
ti( ul.ir intc'iesls, at the' <-xpcnse of the levc-niie, and 
of the ( ominei < lal mtei c ouise with either < oiintrics. 
Whilst the T.iiiit has been in.ule suboidmate to 
many small piodiuing interc'sls at. home’, by the 
sacrifnc' of Kev'cniie m oidca- to siippoit thc'se 
interests, tlic same pi in< iph' of j)i eferem o is l.ii geiy 
a|)plie<l. by tlic vai lolls disc i immatoi y ilulics, to 
the iiiodiue of oiir Odonics, by wlm h exi iusive 
adviint.igc's at(' given to the Coloni.il inteiests at 
the expense of the Mother rcuintiy " We need only 
rtanaik with leferemc t<.) this crushing mdi' fnuiit, 
th.it .ill do not allow,that the i cveniic is tin* pi imary 
objes t of fisr.il regulations (sc'C the arln 'e on I*KO- 
1 KCMON), .md that tlie jirinc iple of pi eb i • nc e, even 
if it involves a slight less, is .advocated by many 
(see the aitnle cm PhI' i-rRt ntiaL Iarifi-s) 

fhe progressive change, of which the great steps 
we^e taken m 1842, I84G, IHStl, .ami 18G0, h.as 
resulted in our jiossession of <i t.iritf, wlm h IS in 
geimral iii.iiked by fcjur distinctive leatnies— 

1 Freedom of Raw Materlaln from Taxation. 
Saul (dadstone : “If you want to benefit the 
labouimg classes ami to do the maximum of good, 
it IS m>t enough to opciale ujion the articles con¬ 
sumed by lliein , you should rather operate on the 
artic les that give them the maximum of employ¬ 
ment ” Yon should, that is, extend the area of 
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trade by steadily removing restrictions. The advo¬ 
cate of a “ reform " m the tariff will say that his 
object, too, IS the fostering of industry rather than 
the cheapening of goods; and in other respects a 
certain latitude is given to the “ rule ” Sugar, for 
instance, whu h is a raw material for the con¬ 
fectionery and biscuit industries, is subject to a 
moderate icveiiue <hity, first imposed in 1901 as a 
tempoiary war duty, but apparently now a per¬ 
manent Item in our fiscal regulations The sliglit 
duty on cocoa, too. may limit to some extent the 
chocolate making industry, as the duty on tobacco 
may restn* t the capital and labour employed m 
cigarette making ; but the intention is to tax only 
what IS ready for consumption. 

2 Freedom of the Means of Subsistence. The 
Government should not be an agent m reducing 
still further an in< ome which is all expended on 
necessaries. A “ free breakfast table " is still the 
most popular cry, and the contrast between the big 
loaf and the little loaf is yet the most elfcctive Free 
Trade argument. The fact that the continuance 
of the ability to earn the big loaf maybe precaiious, 
makes no very stirring appeal. The shilling duty 
on each quarter of imported corn and flour, 
imjioscd in 1902, atoused such hostility that it hacl 
to be lemovcd the next year. 

In our attempt to confine our indirect taxes to 

luxuries,” wc meet, indeed, several difficulties. 
Wlicn we tax tea or sugar arc we taxing a ” luxury '' 
or a ” necessaiy ” ? And if wc raise the duty 
on a luxury like tobacco, is it quite cert.un that the 
tax would not trenc h on ” necessaries ” ? Would 
not the consumer of tobacco be unwilling to limit 
his consumjition and, in oidcr to get his ” allow¬ 
ance ” of tobacco, lessen the amount he spends on 

a bare subsistence ” ? 

3. Removal of All Duties for Protective Purposes, 
or for encouraging one industry or one producer, 
whether homo, »olonial, or foreign, more than 
another. This point is discussed in the article on 
pROTEcrioN. Here we make two suggestions; 
First, any system of import duties must afford 
some slight encouragement to the home producer, 
even if the import duties arc accompanied by corre- 
siKinding exuse duties It is, of course, obvious 
that the sugar tax is an artificial encouragement to 
the growing of sugar beet But the <luties on wine 
and utlier alcoholic drinks, though they givcj no 
cm ouragement to the home brewer or the whisky 
distiller, may likewise increase the scope for employ¬ 
ment of capital m the making of mineral dunks ; 
anti the duties on lined fruits—ciurants, figs, 
raisins, and the rest—may "protect” the home 
fruit grower ; but such protection is only incidental. 

The second jioint is that, if the encouragement of 
a pat titular industry is for the general good, the 
fairest woy to encourage it is by a bounty rather 
than by a jirotcctivc duty, for the bounty is jiaid 
by the whole community that benefits ; the pro¬ 
tective duly taxes only the consumers of the 
particular jiroduct through a rise in pritc. Sub¬ 
sidies to shipping arc, however, the only import \nt 
relic of the bounty system ; and the bounties aic 
given here not jirimanly for protection of industry, 
but as a militaty exigency force<l upon a nation by 
the hostility of its neighbours. They are justified 
by the necessity of keeping up a " nursery of sea¬ 
men ” for the Navy ; and as Mill himself admits : 

A country exjioscd to invasion by sea, if it can¬ 
not otherwise have siiflicient ships and sailors of its 
own to secure the means of maiming, on an 


emergency, an adequate fleet, is quite right in 
obtaining those means, even at some economical 
sacrifice, in point of cheapness of transport.” 
France has gone furthest in this direction; and it 
has an elaborate system of bounties both for 
building and working ships. Under this system it 
IS possible for a French vessel to wander profitably 
from port to port with less freight charges than 
pay the wages of the crew. 

4. Adoptiua ol a Simple and Intelligible Tariff, so 
as not to hamper trade more than is demanded by 
the necessity under which the State lies of obtaining 
the revenue that is the condition of its existence. 
The fiscal regulations of the United Stales may, in 
their complexity and number, with their ad valorem 
duties an<l drawbacks, be compared with our tariff 
before its simplification at the hands of Huskisson, 
Peel, and Gladstone " At the time (1820) the 
system of prohibition, jirotection, and fi.scal con¬ 
fusion was at its height. It was said by competent 
authorities that the number of Acts of Parliament 
iclating to the entry, export, and custody of goods 
as matters of Custom House supervision was not 
less than fifteen hundred. All the special intercsls 
were in full possession of the vested rights to which 
they laid claim . . . There were heavy duties on 
raw materials of industiy, and jirohilntive or 
extravagant duties on foreign manufactures ” Our 
present schedule of a dozeiV or so ai tides contrasts 
oddly with that examined by the Committee of 
1840, wlieu about twelve hundicd items were 
enumerated ; when, in the financial year 1839-40, 
crystal beads, subject to 28s. 6(1 per 1.000, gave 
Is 7d re'<.cnue, showing that fifty-five had been 
imported—or, at any rate, had (ome under the 
notice of the revenue officers. Starch, at a duty of 
;^9 10s per cwt . gave Is 9d. duty, indicating that 
1 lb had arrived ; and the Treasury benefited 
from Bruges thread, charged 15s. for 12 lbs., to 
the extent of Is. 3d. 

In our wish to simplify the tariff, wc have 
abolished ad valorem and adopted specific duties. 
The latter duties arc, of course, a flagrant injustice 
to the consumers of inferior qualities, unless, as 
they are in our case, compensated by taxes such 
as the income tax, from which the poor arc exempt 
Theoretically, ad valorem duties arc the fairer , but 
the difficulty of fixing value and of adjusting the 
tax to the value, and the presence of an arbitrary 
element m the imposition, have caused them to be 
discaided from our system. The finest tea, as well 
as tlie jioorest, pays the same rate j)er lb y-' 

Wc have also narrowed the basis of taxation. It 
has seemed good to maintain comjiaratively high 
duties on a small number of articles of universal or 
very general consumption, rather than to sjiread 
the burden over a large number of articles. Fewer 
cmploytiicnts arc m this way interfered with, the 
('ost of collection is lessened, and the tariff is simjili- 
fied. A drawback in regaid to the high duties may, 
however, he in the fact that they furnish powerful 
motives to evasion , and the breaking of the law 
m one direction may lead to its being de?nised m 
all other respects Kevenue is dearly obtained 
when it has laised up a class of lawless characters, 
smugglers or illicit distillers and others. 

lixjiort duties are absent from our tariff. The 
Budget of 1901 imposed an export duly of a Is. 
per ton on coal. The tax, being on a " necessary ” 
to foreign countries, would'" be borne by the 
foreigner ; if it did limit exportation, it would tend 
to preserve our valuable—and exhaustible—stock 
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of coal; it would yield as much as a penny in the 
pound on income tax : but these considerations 
did not prevent its unpopularity with the coal 
exporters, on the ground that it placed them at a 
disadvantage in foreign markets. They made tlioir 
voices heard, and the tax was withdrawn in 1905 
(The " Tariff Reform" movement, imtiateil 
by Mr. Chamberlain in 1903, is noticed under 
Prbferential Tariff.] 

TARTAR, CREAM^OF.—A white, crystalline 
compound, obtained by purifying crude argol {q ). 
It has some medicinal value as an ajienent. and is 
also used as baking powder. It is sometimes called 
bitartrate of potash. 

TARTARIC ACID. —An important acid occurnng 
in the grape and many other plants, and obtained 
chiefly from the dc[)Osit known as argol {g v ) found 
in wine casks. It appears in the form of white 
transparent crystals easily soluble in water, and 
with a sour taste It is much uscfl in c.ilu o punting, 
in the manufacture of baking j^owder and of various 
effervescing drinks. Among the salts obtained from 
It, the chief are cream of tartar [q v ), Kochclic salt 
{q.v ). and tartar emetic. 

TASMANIA.—Positiuny j\rea, aud Populaiiun. 
Tasmania. “ the Switzerland and Sanatorium of the 
South,” IS a heart-shaped island, situated at the 
southern extremity of Australia, and separated from 
It by JBass Strait, about 120 miles wide, iniludmg 
Hunter Islands, Flinders, King, and other islands, 
its total area is over 2t^000 S(}uaie milc's, or almost 
Cfiual to that of Scotland Its population is lU'arly 
209,000 

Coast Lino. The coast lino is generally bold and 
roiky, ospof lally in the west. Most inlets aie found 
on the east and south coasts, but^'odll harbouis 
occur on all the coasts Among these aic Mai.c|uarie 
llaibour and Port Davey m the west, Poi t Dalrymple 
in tlic north, and the estuary of the Derwent in the 
south 

Ruild. Tasmania is essentially a dissec ted high- 
lantl icgion, ami though it contains no long ranges, 
it has fifty peaks over 2,500 ft. high Among these 
the chief are Cradle xMountam (5,009 ft), and Ben 
Lomond, almost as high. A high tableland, using 
to heights of 2,000 to 3,000 ft , occupies the middle 
and a great poition of the western half of the island. 
On tht east ot the plateau the land is fairly level 
and low. and provides good grazing ground. The 
lakes are situated in the centre of the plateau, and 
of these the chief are Great Lake, about the same 
size as Loch Lomond in Scotland, anti Lake St. 
Clais. From the ccntial lakes the i iver Tamar flows 
northwaMs anti the Derwent southwards. 

Climate. Ihc climate of Tasmania is healthy, 
invigorating, and equable, laigely owing to its 
elevation, and proximity to the sea. The wintcis 
are milder than in England, and all temperate 
vegetables and fruits can be grown with great 
success. Hobart in its temperature statislAs illus¬ 
trates well the equability of the climate ; it has 
an average mean temperature for spiing of 52® F., 
for summer 62® F., for autumn 55® F., and for 
winter 45® F. The rainfall is abundant in many 
parts •f the colony, and droughts are almost 
unknown. Westerly winds are the prevailing ones, 
and hence the west coast has the heaviest rainfall, 
vai ying from 80 to 110 in. In the interior the rain¬ 
fall sinks to between 20 and 30 in , but rises again 
on the east and south coasts to between 30 and 40 in. 
The pure, clear atmosphere and high percentage of 
sunshine lend aid to agriculture and horticulture. 


' [TJfeS 

Products and Industries. The Pastoral Industry 
IS somewhat restricted by the extent of the forests, 
but will doubtless soon become of increased impor¬ 
tance The pastoral area is now largely under 
artificial grasses There is excellent pasturage for 
sloi.k in the north, west, noith-t-a.st. mulland, and 
south-east districts of the State; and stock may 
be kept m the open throughout the winter. Sheep 
aie the chief animals rcaiod , and about 2.000,000 
arc fe«l. and these mainly m the midlands lound 
Longford and Hamilton, where the rainfall is light. 
'Ihe brf'edmg of stud animals—hoises. cattle, and 
shcej)—for expoit to other colonies is a profitable 
industiy Cattle, to the numlier ol 200,000. aic well 
distrdaitcd throughout the colony. 

Agriculture and Tood Proi/ucls Foi agiiiulturc, 
lasmama pr.ssesses advantages similar to tliose of 
New Zealand Cultivation is laigcly confined to the 
valleys, and among the crops giown, wheat, oats, 
root-ciops and hops aic the most Mnpoitanl Of 
horticultuial jiioducts, the apple, pcai, stiawberry, 
raspbeiry, and black c in rant ate the < hic f Tasmania 
glows small fruits to pcifcction, esjiecially in the 
south, and since tlio opening of the Austialian 
markets to her jiroducts owing to fedeialion, the 
fruit industiy has ie<eived an inij)etus. d'.isinanian 
apj^les and pi'ars also tint! an imiioilant maiket 
in Hnlaiii. 

'Ihe Mininf; Indti^fty 'Ihe niini'ial wealth is 
considerable, but far fiom lx mg fully <-\ploitrd. 
Tin, copper, gold, silver, and coal aic the <hie{ 
inmerals woiked 'Im is mined at Wat at ah or 
Mount Bis( hoff in the west, .uid at Kmg.nooina 
and Hranxholm in the north east Ihe i Inef gold 
centre is Beaconsfield on the Tamar, and small 
qnantilie.s are found at Matlnnna an<l Letioy. 
Zeehan, Diimlas, Mount I'ancll, Hoselieiy, and 
Mount Head aie the chief silver centies Laigo 
deposits of topper exist at Mount L>tll, iioith-east 
ol Matcjuaiic llaibour; and, in Liiuoln (a>unty, 
small quantities arc found. Coal is nut yet mmeci 
extensr ely, and all that is produced is uscil locally. 
'Ihe j)iinLi|)aI mines arc near Fingal ; and small 
quantities are raised in the Meiscy basin, and Mount 
Cygnet, in the south-west Iron-oic is obtained 
fiom the Penguin mines, but the non mines on the 
Blythe Kiver, near Burnic, aic not worked 

forestry A considerable jKirtion of Tasmania is 
well wooded Eucalypti aie the charac leiistic trees ; 
they grow to a great height—one variety, the 'lolsa 
Blue Gum, sometimes attaining a height of 350 ft. 
The Huon pine, whic li giows in the soiit h and south¬ 
west, givc’s very durable timber, and is well adapted 
to boat-building and cabinet purposes Blackwood, 
inyillo, stringy-baik, and pine yield good timber; 
and wattle b<uk, excellent for tanning purposes, is 
exported. 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactures are 
extensive for the size and age of the coloriy, and are 
conccined with the utilisation of local rav? material. 
Saw-nulling, jam-making, lloui-milling, and brewing 
are all t ained t>n Theie'tirc some manufactoiies in 
every settled district, Hobart spec lalises pi the fruit 
industiics and Launceston m the smelting of metals. 

Oominiinicalions. Hobart in the south and 
Launceston in the north are the chief j)orts The 
mam railway line connects Hobart and Launceston, 
and branches from it run (1) to Hazlewood, (2) to 
St. Mary, (3) to Latrobe and Burnic, and south¬ 
west waids from Burnie through Bland. Zeehan, and 
Strahan to Pillinger on Macquarie Harbour. The 
progress of railways has been slow owing to the 
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mountainous character of the country. The Tamar 
IS the most important river for commerce, and is 
navigable to J.aun. eston, 40 miles from its mouth, 
'there i^ a nmsideiablc toasting trade, add regular 
lines o( steanH'is run from Hobart and Launteslon 
to Vitbina, Ni w South Wales, New Zealand, and 
the thutMl Kingdtnn 

('ominerco. J he exports are wool, gold, tin, silver, 
timber, tniit and j.un. hops, gram, huies, and skins . 
and tlie iiuj)orts consist of textile machinery and 
hardware, and piovisions Most of the li.idc is 
earned on with the neighbouring colonics of 
Victuiia and New South Wales, and the United 
Kingdom 

Trade Ifobart and Launceston arc tlie 

largest towns 

Uoburt (40,000), tlie capital of Tasmania, is a 
pictures(|uc town on llie river Derwent, an<l is 
situated on rising ground at the base of Mount 
Wellington U [lossesses a fine haibour. and lias 
some small loial industries, including Hour mills, 
jam factones, woollen nulls, tanneii(>s, and iron 
works Us trade is mainly with Sydney 

Launceiton (24.000), at the hoa<l <0 the naviga¬ 
tion o[ the 1 amar, is a fine t ily, and the ( hief town 
ot the north Us carrying trade is fed by the small 
jioits ol Stanley and Uurnic, ami it ti,ul<-s l<ugcly 
with MelbouriK^ 

Mads are dcsjialchcfl every Friday via Italy, 
and there are supjih-mentary services Hobart 
IS 13,25<) miles distant from London, an<l the time 
of transit !-> about thirty days. 

For mail, see Austkaiia. 

TASTIMi ORDKU. -Thisis an order chiefly found 
in connection with the wme and spirit trade, by 
whuh an authority is given lo the poison or jiersons 
who has or have the care and custody of wines 
and sjiirils to allow the beaicr to taste samples of 
su( h as are mentioned in the order. The order is 
issued by the owner or the seller, and it is of great 
Service in lominerte, since intending buyers arc 
thus enabled lo test the quality of the vaiioiis 
aiticles kejit in store 

'I'AX A'llON.- - It is icnuiik.ible to wli.it extent 
the Sl.ite nnisl now be regarded p.artneis in 
business euteij>ris(' ami as .i ixuty interest'd even 
in thi^ dotneslie (irminsl.aiici's of its sul>j<'<ls X 
normal example is that the tiansler of a p!oi>eily 
frequently bungs liability to income l.ix, super 
tax. exi ess jirolits duty, eoijXBration piolils tax. 
and stamp duties , whereas llie projierty itself may 
be liable to house duly, Lirnl tax, and v.iiioiis 
licem e duties 

With the excejition of income lax and super tax, 
all the ollur branches of tax.ition are <leall with 
under sei'.irate headings . and consideration will 
be given, in the jiresent .irtule. to the very 
impoit.int income and siqxT taxes 

Income Tax. The incomes' subject to t.ixalioii 
are tlu'se <!eiiv(‘tl from any soune m the United 
King'lom, whether by residents therein or not, ami, 
in tlie case of residents in the United Kingdom, 
those ileaved from Jorctgn securities, stoiks, 
shares, and rents, less (he amount of any thaiyes 
thereon j>.i\<d)le to a j^erson resubrnt abro.id It 
makes no ditfetonce whether the iccipients are sub¬ 
jects or aliens. 

'Ihe above arc the fundamental rules to be 
recollected in conneitiou with the income tax, 
and ate here stated at the lioad of this artule, 
although referred to under different sections later 
on. 


For the purpose of convenience, taxable incomes 
are divided into five classes or schedules— 

Schedule A. Incomes from property m lands and 
buildings. 

Schedule B. Incomes from the occupancy of 
certain lands. 

Schedule C Incomes by way of interest and 
dividends arising out of the public funds. 

Schedule 1). Incomes by way of profits from 
professions, trades, or other calling:^; also 
interest. 

Schedule F. Incomes by wav of annuities, salaries, 
etc , payable out of the revenues or the funds of 
public (oinpanies. 

Schedule A. Fioperty tax, or income tax under 
Srhediile A, is charged in resjicct of the ow'iiership 
of l.imlH, tenements, hereditaments, and heritages 
in the United Kingdom. 

Duly is (barged under Sihcdnle A at the current 
rate oi the tax for every 20s of the annual value 
of the subjo't assessed. 

The annual value of property to be assessed is 
estimated (with the exiejilion of sjiecial properties) 
under a general rule This rule extends to all lands, 
lencments, hcieditaments, or heiitagcs capable of 
actual oicupation, and provides that the annual 
value shall be taken lo be the rent by the year at 
will* li the same are let at r.uk-u nt, if the amount 
of su( h rent has been fixed by agreement within 
seven years ; it not so let a*- rack-rent, then at tlie 
rack-rent at whkli the same are worth to be let by 
the year When a landlord j>ays out of the lent any 
jiaioihial r.itcs, taxi's, and assessments chargeable 
on the oei ujuer, the annual value is estimated 
exclusive oi those j'aymcnts (taken as the actual 
amounts jiaid jn the jircierlmg year) Where a 
tenant (ontraits to jiny aids, taxes, or assessments 
(hargeablc on or j'.iyablc by Ihc !andl()id, the 
amount thereof paid in Ihe pre(('ding year is 
added to the rent or cstim.ilc under the general 
rule 

H the annual value cannot be otherwise ascer¬ 
tained, 1h(‘ .issessmc'nt slionld lx* made on the sums 
in the j)Oor r<i((', if lated at the lull value, or on 
sums ju()})oitiori<itc to those in the ]U)()r rate, if 
rated piopoitlonatc'ly to tlic full \aluc 

Returns of lands and jiroperty are tecjuircd (Sec 
Ri-IUKNS) In the case ot houses, tenements, or 
lands of an annual value of loss than ^lO. the 
assessor may estimate the annual c.aluc without 
rc'cimnng a icturn, unless the surveyor objects to 
his estimate, 'fhe production of any lease may be 
lequireil • 

'VVhen land is let at a leserved rent in considera¬ 
tion of imjircnements by the tenants, the rent being 
settled on the iiK^dium annual value in tlic expecta¬ 
tion of a progressive improvement, the assessment 
under Schedule A should be made on the reserved 
rent (Ihe assessment under Sehednle B should be 
made on the rack-iont foi the U^rm of the lease, 
ascertained at the commencement of the demise ) 

Duty may not he levied on any house for a j^eriod 
during which it is unoccupied 

The Commissioners, ms|>cctors, and accessors, 
or persons authorised by them, may at all seasonable 
times inspect the rate-books and take copies or 
extracts without payment of any fee 

Ihe Commissioners may make an order for the 
assessors, inspectors, and surveyors, with a person 
of skill, to insjieet the lands or jiroperty after two 
days' notice, and at all scasqnable times in the 
day-time. 
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of coal; it would yield as much as a penny in the 
pound on income tax : but these considerations 
did not prevent its unpopularity with the coal 
exporters, on the ground that it placed them at a 
disadvantage in foreign markets. They made tlioir 
voices heard, and the tax was withdrawn in 1905 
(The " Tariff Reform" movement, imtiateil 
by Mr. Chamberlain in 1903, is noticed under 
Prbferential Tariff.] 

TARTAR, CREAM^OF.—A white, crystalline 
compound, obtained by purifying crude argol {q ). 
It has some medicinal value as an ajienent. and is 
also used as baking powder. It is sometimes called 
bitartrate of potash. 

TARTARIC ACID. —An important acid occurnng 
in the grape and many other plants, and obtained 
chiefly from the dc[)Osit known as argol {g v ) found 
in wine casks. It appears in the form of white 
transparent crystals easily soluble in water, and 
with a sour taste It is much uscfl in c.ilu o punting, 
in the manufacture of baking j^owder and of various 
effervescing drinks. Among the salts obtained from 
It, the chief are cream of tartar [q v ), Kochclic salt 
{q.v ). and tartar emetic. 

TASMANIA.—Positiuny j\rea, aud Populaiiun. 
Tasmania. “ the Switzerland and Sanatorium of the 
South,” IS a heart-shaped island, situated at the 
southern extremity of Australia, and separated from 
It by JBass Strait, about 120 miles wide, iniludmg 
Hunter Islands, Flinders, King, and other islands, 
its total area is over 2t^000 S(}uaie milc's, or almost 
Cfiual to that of Scotland Its population is lU'arly 
209,000 

Coast Lino. The coast lino is generally bold and 
roiky, ospof lally in the west. Most inlets aie found 
on the east and south coasts, but^'odll harbouis 
occur on all the coasts Among these aic Mai.c|uarie 
llaibour and Port Davey m the west, Poi t Dalrymple 
in tlic north, and the estuary of the Derwent in the 
south 

Ruild. Tasmania is essentially a dissec ted high- 
lantl icgion, ami though it contains no long ranges, 
it has fifty peaks over 2,500 ft. high Among these 
the chief are Cradle xMountam (5,009 ft), and Ben 
Lomond, almost as high. A high tableland, using 
to heights of 2,000 to 3,000 ft , occupies the middle 
and a great poition of the western half of the island. 
On tht east ot the plateau the land is fairly level 
and low. and provides good grazing ground. The 
lakes are situated in the centre of the plateau, and 
of these the chief are Great Lake, about the same 
size as Loch Lomond in Scotland, anti Lake St. 
Clais. From the ccntial lakes the i iver Tamar flows 
northwaMs anti the Derwent southwards. 

Climate. Ihc climate of Tasmania is healthy, 
invigorating, and equable, laigely owing to its 
elevation, and proximity to the sea. The wintcis 
are milder than in England, and all temperate 
vegetables and fruits can be grown with great 
success. Hobart in its temperature statislAs illus¬ 
trates well the equability of the climate ; it has 
an average mean temperature for spiing of 52® F., 
for summer 62® F., for autumn 55® F., and for 
winter 45® F. The rainfall is abundant in many 
parts •f the colony, and droughts are almost 
unknown. Westerly winds are the prevailing ones, 
and hence the west coast has the heaviest rainfall, 
vai ying from 80 to 110 in. In the interior the rain¬ 
fall sinks to between 20 and 30 in , but rises again 
on the east and south coasts to between 30 and 40 in. 
The pure, clear atmosphere and high percentage of 
sunshine lend aid to agriculture and horticulture. 
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Products and Industries. The Pastoral Industry 
IS somewhat restricted by the extent of the forests, 
but will doubtless soon become of increased impor¬ 
tance The pastoral area is now largely under 
artificial grasses There is excellent pasturage for 
sloi.k in the north, west, noith-t-a.st. mulland, and 
south-east districts of the State; and stock may 
be kept m the open throughout the winter. Sheep 
aie the chief animals rcaiod , and about 2.000,000 
arc fe«l. and these mainly m the midlands lound 
Longford and Hamilton, where the rainfall is light. 
'Ihe brf'edmg of stud animals—hoises. cattle, and 
shcej)—for expoit to other colonies is a profitable 
industiy Cattle, to the numlier ol 200,000. aic well 
distrdaitcd throughout the colony. 

Agriculture and Tood Proi/ucls Foi agiiiulturc, 
lasmama pr.ssesses advantages similar to tliose of 
New Zealand Cultivation is laigcly confined to the 
valleys, and among the crops giown, wheat, oats, 
root-ciops and hops aic the most Mnpoitanl Of 
horticultuial jiioducts, the apple, pcai, stiawberry, 
raspbeiry, and black c in rant ate the < hic f Tasmania 
glows small fruits to pcifcction, esjiecially in the 
south, and since tlio opening of the Austialian 
markets to her jiroducts owing to fedeialion, the 
fruit industiy has ie<eived an inij)etus. d'.isinanian 
apj^les and pi'ars also tint! an imiioilant maiket 
in Hnlaiii. 

'Ihe Mininf; Indti^fty 'Ihe niini'ial wealth is 
considerable, but far fiom lx mg fully <-\ploitrd. 
Tin, copper, gold, silver, and coal aic the <hie{ 
inmerals woiked 'Im is mined at Wat at ah or 
Mount Bis( hoff in the west, .uid at Kmg.nooina 
and Hranxholm in the north east Ihe i Inef gold 
centre is Beaconsfield on the Tamar, and small 
qnantilie.s are found at Matlnnna an<l Letioy. 
Zeehan, Diimlas, Mount I'ancll, Hoselieiy, and 
Mount Head aie the chief silver centies Laigo 
deposits of topper exist at Mount L>tll, iioith-east 
ol Matcjuaiic llaibour; and, in Liiuoln (a>unty, 
small quantities arc found. Coal is nut yet mmeci 
extensr ely, and all that is produced is uscil locally. 
'Ihe j)iinLi|)aI mines arc near Fingal ; and small 
quantities are raised in the Meiscy basin, and Mount 
Cygnet, in the south-west Iron-oic is obtained 
fiom the Penguin mines, but the non mines on the 
Blythe Kiver, near Burnic, aic not worked 

forestry A considerable jKirtion of Tasmania is 
well wooded Eucalypti aie the charac leiistic trees ; 
they grow to a great height—one variety, the 'lolsa 
Blue Gum, sometimes attaining a height of 350 ft. 
The Huon pine, whic li giows in the soiit h and south¬ 
west, givc’s very durable timber, and is well adapted 
to boat-building and cabinet purposes Blackwood, 
inyillo, stringy-baik, and pine yield good timber; 
and wattle b<uk, excellent for tanning purposes, is 
exported. 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactures are 
extensive for the size and age of the coloriy, and are 
conccined with the utilisation of local rav? material. 
Saw-nulling, jam-making, lloui-milling, and brewing 
are all t ained t>n Theie'tirc some manufactoiies in 
every settled district, Hobart spec lalises pi the fruit 
industiics and Launceston m the smelting of metals. 

Oominiinicalions. Hobart in the south and 
Launceston in the north are the chief j)orts The 
mam railway line connects Hobart and Launceston, 
and branches from it run (1) to Hazlewood, (2) to 
St. Mary, (3) to Latrobe and Burnic, and south¬ 
west waids from Burnie through Bland. Zeehan, and 
Strahan to Pillinger on Macquarie Harbour. The 
progress of railways has been slow owing to the 
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fishings, rights of market and fairs, tolls, railways 
and other ways, bridges, femes, and other concerns 
of like nature, arc assessable according to the rules 
of Schedule D, but on the profits of the year 
preceding. 

Schedule B. Duty is chargeable on twice 
the annual value adopted under the general 
rule of S( hodule A. It is charged on all properties 
assessed under that rule, except dwelling-houses not 
oc( upicd under one demise, with a farm of lands or 
tithes for the purpose of farming such lands or 
tithes, and except warehouses or other buildings 
occupied for the jiurpose of carrying on a trade or 
profession. It is paid and borne by the 
occupier. 

Profits arising from lands occupied as nurseries 
or gardens for the sale of the prorluce are estimated 
under the mles of Schedule D. Any person occupy¬ 
ing lands for the purposes of liusbandry only may 
elect to be assessed under Schedule D by giving 
notice by June 5th in each year. A person so 
occupying lands and making a loss may appeal at 
the end of the year. {See Appeals) 

Schedule C includes profits aiising from interest 
annuities and dividends, and shares of annuities 
payable out of any public revenue, whether British, 
Colonial, or foreign. The duty is assessed by the 
Spei lal Commissioners on the persons and bodies 
entnisfed with the payment of the income conccrnecl. 
These persons and bodies are recjuired to deliver to 
the Board of Inland Revenue wntten statements 
showing their names and residciu es and paiticulars 
of the sums entrusted to them for payment. The 
statements must be delivered within one calendar 
month of the publication iii the London Gazette of 
a notice reepurmg them <in demand, the jicrsons 
retcired to must dehvei, for the use of the Special 
Cominissioneis, accounts of all amounts payable by 
them. Duty must be paid to the Board's account 
in the Bank of England, and a corresponding 
deduction may be made in [)aying the annuities to 
the persons entitled thc'icto. The Conimissioi\ers are 
not bound to assess anmuLics, etc , entrusted to the 
Bank of England or to the National Debt Commis¬ 
sioners, where the half-yearly ])ayment docs not 
amount to 50s (The intc-rest on certain W’ar Loans 
also IS paid without tax being deducted ) In sm h 
cases duty is charge.iblc on liable persons under 
Schedule D, Case lU. 

Liability extends to dividends, etc., where the 
right or title of the peison to whom they aie pay¬ 
able IS shown by the registration of his name in any 
book or list ordmanly kept in the United Kingdom. 
Income tax i> not payable, however, in respect of 
the interest or dividends of any foieign or Colonial 
possession where it is proved to the Board that the 
peison owning the securities and entitled to the 
intciest is not rcsidcuit m the United Kingdom 
Any repayment of duty must he claimed within six 
months after the year of charge. 

The expression " person entiusted with payment," 
referred to above, includes ^a) any banker or person 
acting as a banker who sells or otherwise realises 
coupons for bills of exchange ; {b) any person who, 
by means of coupons (including warrants for bills 
of exchange, etc.), obtains payment of dividends 
elsewhere than m the United Kingdom ; (c) any 
dealer in coupons purchasing coupons for dividends 
(save such as are payable in the United Kingdom 
only) otherwise than from a banker or another 
dealer. Such peisons, having performed ail acts 
necessary to the assessing and paying of the duty. 


are entitled to not less than 3d. in the I on the 
amount paid. No obligation is imposed on any 
banker or other person to disclose any particulars 
relating to the affairs of any person on whose behalf 
he may be acting. 

Exemptions arc allowed to friendly societies, 
savings banks, charitable trusts (and for stock 
applied solely to the repairs of any building used 
solely for the purpose of divine worship), to foreign 
ministers, and to the Crown. All claims >aust be 
made in writing to the Special Commissioners. 

Sehedule D, The most profitable source of 
income tax is Scehdule D, and the tax is charged 
under it— 

(1) on any person residing m the United King¬ 
dom, in respect of annual profits and gams arising 
from any property or any profession, trade, 
employment, or vocation, whether situate or 
exeuised in the United Kingdom or not, 

(2) on any person, whether resident in the 
United Kingdom or not, m respect of the annual 
profits or gains arising from any property or any 
profession, trade, employment, or vocation situate 
or earned on in the United Kingdom ; 

(3) m respect of interest (see under Interest) 
and other annual profits not charged in any other 
schedule 

On the ground that trading requires two parties, 
it has been hel<l that the annual surplus realised on 
the business of a mutual life insurance comjiany 
(whose poluy holders and members arc identical) 
IS not profit assessable to income tax; also that 
moneys received by a local authority from a com¬ 
pulsory water rale m its own district fall similarly 
without the term " ]>rofits " 

Where a company sells its assets (such as invest¬ 
ments, lands, etc ) as an essential feature of its 
business, any surplus realised is held to be assessable. 
Ihe pirofils of a j>erson who systematieally bets at 
race-meetings are also assessable 

It has been heltl that it is immaterial that the 
rofits of a trade arc applied to an object indicated 
y Act of Parliament, to juiblic purposes, to charity, 
or to the rcjiaymcnt of debts 

Any British subject whose ordinary residence has 
been m the United Kingdom, an<l who has gone 
abroad for the purjjosc of occasional residence, is 
chargeable as a resident. Any person who is in the 
United Kingdom for some temporary purpose is 
only chargeable as a resident after six months' 
residence in the United Kingdom , or if he has 
claimed exemption as a non-resident and departed 
abroad and returned during the same year of 
assessment. « 

It has been held that the following persons are 
chargeable as residents : A master manner who is 
abroad tlie whole year, but whose wife and family 
reside in the United Kingdom , a meichant who is 
ordinarily resident in Italy, but who resides in the 
United Kingdom for several months in the year ; 
an American citizen who spends about two months 
a year, in the shooting season, m a house in Scot¬ 
land rented by him. Companies are regarded as 
resident in the United Kingdom if the seat of 
management is here. ^ 

Cases heard on the claims of British residents 
that their profits are derived from businesses 
earned on abroad have been decided on the question 
of management. Where the centre of management 
IS in the United Kingdom, it has been held (even 
in the cases of companies registered abroad) that 
the business is carried on here. 
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The profits axe estimated in the following manner— 

Casa 1. Profits in respect of any trade, manu¬ 
facture, adventure, or concern in the nature of trade 
—on the average profits of the three preceding years 
ending on April 5th or on such day of the year 
immediately preceding on which the accounts have 
been usually made up. If the concern has been set 
up within the three years, the profits must be com¬ 
puted the average from its commencement. If 
it has been set up within the year of a.ssessment, the 
profits should tne estimated according to the rule 
for Case VI. 

Case 11 Profits in respect of professions, employ¬ 
ments. or vocations—on the average profits as in 
Case I. The profits assessed under Cases 1 and II 
must exclude the profits derived fjotn lands, etc., 
CK'cupied for the purposes of the concern. 

Case III. Profits of an un<.eitain value (includ¬ 
ing interest not being annual interest, and the 
profits of a dealer in cattle or a seller of milk not 
covered by the assessment under Schedule B)—on 
the profits of the preceding year. 

Case IV. Profits in respect of interest arising 
from foreign and Colonial securities (except those 
charged under Schedule C)—on the full amount of 
the sums received in the United Kingdom duiing 
the year of assessment. 

Case V I’rofits in respect of sums or value 
received in the United Kingdom from foicign or 
Colonial possessions-*-on the average stated in 
Case I. 

Case VI Profits not falling under any other 
schedule or under Cases I to V—on such average as 
the case may ie(]uiro or the Commissioners dncct. 

The computation of duty m respet tt>f any trade, 
manufacture, adventure, or conccTn, or any pro¬ 
fession earned on by two or more persons jointly 
is made jointly and in one sum. separate and dis¬ 
tinct from any other duty chargeable on the same 
persons. A return is required from the partner 
first named in the deed of jiurtncrship or, where 
there IS none, from the partner named singly or 
with j>recedence m the usual name of the firm, 
unless he does not act, when the duty falls to the 
precedent acting partner resident in the United 
Kingdom. The return must be made on behalf of 
all tne partners, and must show their names and 
addre s Where no jiartncr is resident in the 
United Kingdom, the return should be made by 
the agent, manager, or factor resident in the 
United Kingdom, but the assessment-should be 
made on the partnership. The Commissioners may 
require^paiticulars from all partners as from the 
precedent partner. 

Brcjfits are assessable on the averages referred to, 
notwithstanding any change in partnership (either 
by death or dissolution of partncrshij) as to all or 
any of the partners, or by admitting any other 
partner), or the succession of another perion to the 
concern before the time of making the assessment, 
or within the period for whuh the as.scssmcnt ought 
to be made, unless the partners or the jK-rson suc¬ 
ceeding prove to the Commissioners' satisfaction 
that Irfie profits liave fallen short, or will fall short, 
from some specific cause since the change or suc¬ 
cession took place, or by reason thereof. Where a 
tramp steamship was sold without the transfer of 
books or customers, it was held that a new business 
had been set up. Where, however, a small bank was 
taken over by a large one, and also where a private 
concern was converted into a limited liability com¬ 
pany, it was held that the respective businesses were 


succeeded to and should be assessed on the average 
profits. Ihe words “ specific cause " have been held 
to include an exceptional and extraordinary 
depression of trade. 

If a person ceases, within the year of assessment, 
to carry on a concern and is succeeded by another 
person, the CommissioiuTS may apportion the duty 
between them. 

A person rariying on more than one tiade, 
manufacture, adventuie, or concern in the nature 
of tiadc, may set any loss sustained m one of them 
against the profits of another. 

Householders (cxce}>t jiersons cngagecl in trade, 
etc ) arc chargeable whcic their tiwclling-houses are 
situate Persons engaged m trade, etc , aie charge¬ 
able wheie It IS carried on Persons who are not 
householders, nor engaged in trade, are chargeable 
at their c>rdinaiy jilace of residence. Any other 
persons aie chargeable at their places of residence 
at the time the general notices for returns are given, 
or where they lirst come to rcsulc after that time. 
Manufactillers are chargeable at the place of 
manufactuie and not at the place of sale. 

A person who is cuiti listed with the payment of 
any interest, dividends, or annual payments j>ay- 
able out of or in respect of the stoc ks, funds, or 
shaies of any foreign or Colonial company or con¬ 
cern, IS rc'cjuired to do all acts necessary to the 
assc-ssmg of the duties, a.s shown as regards reimt- 
tanecs Irom foreign jiublic revenue (see under 
Schedule C). Income lax is not payable, however, 
m respect of any foreign or Colonial interest or 
dividends )>ayable in the UnitcHl Kingdom, whete 
It IS proved to the Bo<ircl of Inlancl Kevenue that 
the person owning the sec unties and entitled to the 
interest or dividends is not resident in the United 
Kingdom Hepayment of duty may be claimed 
within SIX monlh.s of the end of the yeai of 
charge. 

In estimating profits for assessment, deductions 
may r^ot be made m respect of the following items— 

(1) Ihe repairs of premises or of implements 
beyond the average expenditure iii the three 
preceding ) ears 

(2) Any loss not connected with or arising out 
of the concern 

(3) Any capital withdrawn, or any sum intended 
to be emjdoycd as capital, or any capital employed 
in the imiirovemcnt of the premises. It has been 
held that no deduction may be made in resj^ec t of 
depreciation of capital, except that allowed by 
express enactment (See DkdriiCIation.) Allow¬ 
ances have also been refused in respect of, the 
exhaustion of the ground of a cemetery company 
and of a company engaged in extracting nitrate. 
The following expenses are also regarded as being 
of a capital nature: The loss incurred by a com¬ 
pany in lending m-mey to a subsidiary company ; 
interest paid on borrowed capital (evert^ though not 
annual interest) . money paid to the manager of a 
business purchased, in commutation of his salary; 
a bonus jiayable on the rejiaymenl of borrowed 
capital , the expenses incurred in removing a busi¬ 
ness to other premises; sums spent m improving 
a railway line; sums set aside for the expenditure 
of future years in restoring gasworks purchased m 
a defective condition. 

(4) Any interest which might have been made on 
the capital of the concern. 

(5) Any debts, except bad debts, proved to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners. 

(6) Any loss beyond the actual amount thereof. 
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(7) Any sum recoverable under an insurance or 
contract of indemnity. 

(8) Any annual interest or other annuity, or 
other annual payment. It has been held that no 
dcfluction may be made in respect of interest paid 
to flebenture holders residing m Egypt, where the 
property was situated. 

(9) Any disbursements or expenses not wholly or 
exclusively laid out or expended for the purposes of 
the concern. Deductions have been refused in 
respect of the following payments: Income tax 
paid in the United Kingdom (Colonial income tax 
may be deducted) ; a subscription to secure an 
indemnity in the event of stoppage of work ; com¬ 
pensation paid to a visitor in an hotel for injuries 
caused by a falling cliimney ; payments made by 
brewers for the right to call for the surrender of 
licensed houses. 

(10) Any disbursements or expenses of main¬ 
tenance of the persons assessed, their families or 
establishments. 

(11) The rent or value of any dwelling-house or 
part thereof, except such part as is used for the 
purposes of the concern, on account of which a 
deduction may be made of a sum not exceeding two- 
thirds of the rent paid or of the annual value 
retluted by the allowance for repairs It has been 
held that the amount of the premium paid for a 
lease must be disregarded. 

(12) Any sum expended in any other domestic 
or private purpose distinct from the purposes of 
the concern. 

Income tax is (barged under S(hediile K m 
respect of every public ollice of employment or 
profit, and upon every annuity, pension, or stijiend 
jiayable by the Ciown or out of the public revenue 
of the United Kingdom, ex' opt annuities chargeable 
under Sc hedulc C 

Duty IS charge<l on persons having or exercising 
an office, or to whom the annuities, pensions, or 
stipends are payable. The schedule inclucles any 
office bc'longing to citlier House of Parliament , any 
court of jiislK e in England, Scotland, Wales, the 
Duchy of Lancaster or Coinwall, any criminal, 
justiciaiy, or ccclesiastn al couit; any court of 
admiralty, commissary (ourt, or court-martial; 
any jiublic oIIkc held under the iivil goveinment 
of Ills Majesty, or in a county j^alatuu* or Duchy 
of Coinwall, any ccunimssioneil officer of the 
Army. Navy, Mililia, or Volunteeis; any office or 
employment of piofit under an c<.clcsiasln al body, 
or under any juilihc lorpoiation, or under any coin- 
patjy or so< icty. whether corpeuate or not corjiorate, 
or under any j>ul)lic, institufion or public foundation 
of wliiitevor naturii , anv oilice or cinjjfoyinent of 
jirofil in any ((*unty. iiding, etc, or in any city, 
boiuuf^li, town (oiporate, or pla* e , or under any 
tilists or guaidians of any Jund, etc., in such 
county, efcr ; and eveiy other j>ubhc office or 
employment of profit of a laiblic nature. 

Liability extends to “all .salaiies, fees, wages, 
peniuisites, or profit which act rue by reason of 
ofhcc.” It has been hold that this description 
includes Easter ollerings made to a cleigyman Jjy 
his congregation, and other vuluntaiy subscriptions 
and grants given because of the oftue held by the 
rec-ipicnt. 

Assessments arc in force for one whole year, and 
may be levied for that year without a new assess¬ 
ment being made, notwithstanding any change 
during the year. If a person dies, his executors are 
liable for arrears of duty. If the annuity, pension, 


or stipend ceases within the year, a portion of the 
assessment may be discharged. When any person 
becomes entitled to any additional salary, fees, or 
emoluments, beyond the amount of his liability at 
the commencement of the year, he is chargeable 
for the same by additional assessment. 

Perquisites (which are described as such profits 
of offices and employments as arise from fees or 
other emoluments, and are payable either by the 
Crown or by the subject) may be estimated either 
on the profits of the prececiing year or on the 
average amount m the three preceding years, such 
years ending on April 5th, or such other day on 
which the account of the profits has been usually 
made up. 

Deductions may be made of such duties or other 
sums chargeable on the office by Act of Parliament 
as are really and bond fide paid and borne by the 
person charged. Also there may be deducted all 
official deductions and payments made from the 
salaries, fees, wages, perquisites, profits, or pensions, 
if a clue account thereof is rendered to tne satis¬ 
faction of the Commissioners In assessing duty in 
respect of any public office or employment, where 
the person exercising the same is necessaiily obliged 
to incur and defray out of the salary, fees, or emolu¬ 
ments tlie expenses of travelling in the performance 
of the duties tlicreof, or of keeping and maintaining 
a horse to enable him to peiform the .same, or other¬ 
wise to lay out and expeiici money wholly, exclu¬ 
sively, and necessarily in the performance of his 
office or employment, it is lawful for him to dcdu< t 
from the amount of the salary to be assessed the 
amount of all such expenses and disbursements 
necessarily incurred and defrayed. Allowance has 
been refused iiV respect of the wages of a domestic 
servant employed in the home of a national school¬ 
mistress Ex})cnscs incurred by directors of a public 
company ancl by a clerk to justices, m liavclling 
from their residences to their places of business, are 
not admitted as deductions Payments made by 
a clergyman to a substitute have also been 
disallowed 

'ihe duties are assessed in the place where the 
offices are executed, and peisons assessed for offices 
are deemed to have cxercived them at the head 
office of the department under which they are held, 
although the duties arc perfoinied or the piolifs aie 
payable elsewhere, within or out of the Unitecl 
Kingdom. 

Statements of profits from offices chargeable by 
the Commissioners for a department are not required 
under a general notice The assessois are /.irmshed 
with accounts of salaries ancl may require 
ret 111 ns. 

Duties on salaiies, etc'., payable at any public 
office or elsewlicrc: aie requucci to be stojiped fiom 
payments made on account of such salaries, etc. 
Duties vhich cannot be stopped may be ceitified, 
in case of non-payment, to the Commissioners for 
the district where the defaulter resides, who are 
required to issue their warrant for levying the 
arrears 

In assessing duty under any schedule on a.''lergy- 
man or minister of any religious denomination, a 
deduction may be made of any expenses incurred 
by him wholly, exclusively, and necessarily in the 
performance of his duty or function. Where a 
clergyman or minister occupies a dwelling-house 
and uses any part thereof mainly and sub¬ 
stantially for the purposes of ins duty or function 
as such clergyman or minister, such part of the 
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rent of the dwelling-house, not exceeding one- 
eighth, as the Commissioners allow may be treated as 
an expense for wluch allowance may be made. If the 
deduction is not ‘made, repayment may be claimed. 

All bcKlies politic, corporate, or collegiate, com¬ 
panies. fraternities, fellowships, or societies of per¬ 
sons corporate or not corporate are chaigeable with 
hkc duties as any person. The officers acting as 
treasurer, auditor, or'receiver are required to do 
ail acts requisite for the assessing and paying of the 
duties chargeable on the body and on the emiiloyees. 
In the case of any company, the duties imposed on 
the officers must be performed by the secretary or 
ot her officer (by whatsoever name tailed) performing 
the duties of secretary. 

The General Commissioners may grant a certificate 
entitling a person paying any interest, annuity, or 
other annual payment, payable out of profits or 
gams charged to duty, to deduct duty therefrom. 
The deduction may be made without a certificate 
where the profits or gams concerned arise from 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, or heritages, any 
olfice of employment of profit or any annuity, 
pension, stipend, or share in public annuitu*s. 

Where any person has been charged more than 
oiue for the same source, on the same account, an<l 
lor the same year, the assessment or a.ssessmcnts 
wiongly made may be discharged by the Commis¬ 
sioners or by the Boa d of Inland Revenue. Duty 
over-pud may be icpaid. 

In Ireland, assessments arc made by the inspc'ctors 
of taxes or other oUitcis of Inland Revenue 
appointed by the Board, and thev arc allowed and 
signed by tin; Special Commissioners .Assessments 
undcT Schedule A arc made un« the lancllTmIs, 
immediate lessois, or persons laled to tlie poor. 
All ap[)eals are heard by the Special Commissioners, 
but any person aggrieved by their determinatic»a 
may give written notice to the surveyor of taxes, 
wil'hin ten days, icquinng that the ajipeal shall be 
re-heard by the assistant barrister , or, in the 
county of Dublin, by the chairman of the se.ssions 
of tlu; peace , or, in the city of Dublin or the 
bojongh of Coik, by the recorder. 'Ihe decision 
arrived at, at the ic-hcaring, is final, save for the 
state nent of cases for the High Court. (Sec under 
Ai‘Ri;vis) On any ajipeal an assessment under 
Scliedi.li A may be jeduced to the annual rent at 
winch the ])iopcrly is worth to be let, even if tlus 
IS less than the value m the poor relief valuation. 
If this reduced annual value is less than the actual 
rent, Hu* tenant or occupier is assc.-ssable on the 
cliiferencc Landlords may claim the return c>f duty 
[).ud by them in ri'spect of so miicli of their rent as 
Is lost by the bankruptcy, insolvency, or absconding 
of the tenant; by the fraudulent assigning oi 
removing cd his go<;ds , or by icason of the; property 
being waste or unoccupied Ajipln ation ^lust be 
made to tlie Sjiecial Commissioners within six 
calendar months after the cxpiialion of the jear of 
assessment. 

A manicd woman acting as sole trailer, or having 
sepauite jiroperty or profits, is chargeable as if 
actually sole and unmanicd, except that the piofits 
of a married woman living with her husband are 
deemed to be his profits and are chargeable m his 
name A married woman living m the United 
Kingdom separate from her husband (whether her 
husband is tcnipoiarily absent from the United 
Kingdcim or otheiv ise) is chargeable as a feme sole 
on any allowance or remittanec from property out 
of the United Kingdom, if entitled thereto in her 


own right, and as the agent of her husband, if it 
is received from or through him or from his property 
or credit. 

Railways arc as.sossecl under Schedule A, No. Ilf, 
on the actual pre^fits of the preceding year; but 
according to the rule's of Schedule D, assessments 
are made bv the Special Commissumers, who also 
ass(;ss the duties payal)le m respch t of persons 
holding an office or employment of profit under the 
companies. The latter a.ssessincnts are made cm the 
companies, and the sccietaries aic aiithoiised to 
retain the duty out of the salaries concerned. 

In addition to those which lefer to oflicc-is acting 
in relation to Inland I^cvenue, tlic fc^llowing |>enal- 
ties are imposed lor offences against the Income 
Tax Acts— 

On any person who gives or offeis any sum of 
money cir piomise of money to any peison 
employed iii relation to Inland Revenue, or juo- 
poses or enters into any agicement with such 
peison to do, abstain from doing, conceal or con¬ 
nive at any act whereby the Ciown may be 
defiamled, a }>eiia]ly of ^^50 is imj)Osccl for each 
orfence. It is piovidc*d that the offendei who, 
befoie information is lodgc'cl against him, first 
mfoims against any other ollender .shall be 
a(c|uitted of such fine 

On any pen son who ought to delivor a true and 
pro]>ci return and does not do scj, a penalty nc)t 
c'.xcecchng and ticble the duty oidiiiaiily 
( hargcable may be inijiosed by the General Com¬ 
missioners, or a line of fhO l)y a court of law 
'Jhese penalties apply to cases of failure to make 
the lequned leluin of employees In case of 
failure to make a rctuin of pi olds on the jiart of 
a pcison who proves that lie is not chaigeable, 
the penalty imposed may not exceed £5 for one 
ollence. 

On any ])Ci.son wlio makes a false return under 
Schedule A as to the value of any premises, or 
icduses or neglects to ]iioducc any lease or agice¬ 
ment, with intent to lonceal siuli valiii', treble 
<iiify may be chaigcsl and a [)enaUy of £10 
imposed. 

On any person entiusled with the payment of 
fon-ign annuities, divideiuls, et' , and not deliver¬ 
ing an airoimt theieof, a penalty of /lOO may 
be levied 

On any jierson making .i false claim to c'xernp- 
tion, abatement, etc , or a double c.kiiin, a line 
of £10 IS ini])osed and treble duly on lus whole 
income lias to be paid Any peison makingalal.se 
( burn to exemption of sto< k is liable to a penalty 
of l\()0 and to pay tieble duty on tiic sI<k k iii 
cpustion 'ihe penalty for a false claim to an 
ab.dement for loss by Hoods is /50 <ind licbic- 
duty on the l.iruls Anv jaiscai who make.s a 
fianduleiit claim iindc'r the 1‘manc (1909-10) 
Act, 1910 (refeiring prim ipally to supertax and 
allowances in respect of childnn), is lialilc-, on 
summaiy conviction, to be imprisoned foi a 
term not cx< ceding six months with haul 
J.ibour 

On any jicison making a fraudulent aiijical at 
the end of the year m icspcct ol'a loss incurred 
by him, the penalty impcjsed is £50 Any person 
failing, when summoned, to appear as a witness 
on any appeal is liable to a ]x'nalty of £20. A 
penalty not exceeding £20 and treble duty is 
imj)OS(‘d on any person who neglects to deliver 
the schedule required by the Commissioners on 
an appeal. 
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Other penalties imposed are (or obstructing an when such collector has given security to the Crown 
ofluer, ^100 , for dcfucing any church door notice, or has been appointed by the Board. 

, for abetting a false claim. /50 ; for refusing Commissioners, collectors, and officers acting in 
to allow the (Usluction of tax from rent, interest, or relation to Inland Revenue may hot be compelled 
other animal payment, /50, or, in some cases, to serve as mayor or sheriff, or in any other 
treble th<- piincijt.il sum parochial office, or on any jury, or in the MiUtia. 

Proi ecdiiiKs for the recovery of any fine or penalty ColleeUon o! Income Tax. Income tax is payable 
may be < ommem ed within three years after it is in two equal instalments, one on the 1st January, 

iruuiied All jienallics not exceeding ^20, and such and the other on the 1st July Duty charged 

jienaUns exi ceding ^20 as are dircrtcd to be by any additional assessment is payable on the day 

added to assessmenls, arc recoverable before the after that on which it has been signed or allowed. 

General Commissioners where the oflent-e was For Scotland or Ireland, the Treasury may make 
committed. regulations for payment by postage stamps, and for 

No claim to repayment is allowed unless it is Scotland or for any parish m England for which the 

made within three >eurs after the end of the year collector is appointed by the Board, and the 

of assessment to which it relates. In certain cases Treasury direct, payment may be made by Post 
a shelter period is limited (See under Appeals) Office order. 

Special exem|)tions arc allowed as follows— The collectors are requned to demand the duties, 

The British Museum is specifically gianted the when due, and the demand note should contain, in 

exemptions allowed to charitable institutions in the case of duty charged under Schedules A and B. 

respect of property and dividends. particulars of the properties assessed, and of the 

The duty on any house belonging to the Crown, assessments. Where the particulars are not so 
which IS m the occupation of any ofhcci by right given, they must appear on the receipt. Receipts 

of office or otherwise (except apartments in royal are exempt from stamp duty. 

palaces) is chargeable on and payable by the Any duty unpaid is recoverable as a debt to the 

occupier. Crown properties and stock are exempt Crown Non-payment of duty charged in respect of 

by privilege. It has been held that this exemption any house or building does not disqualify a person 
extends to a.ssize courts, police stations, etc, but from voting m Parliamentary elections, 
not to mumcijial offices If payment is refused, th- collector is required 

Foreign ministers resident m the Umled Kingdom to distrain upon the property charged, or to distrain 
are exemptecl in lespect of stock and dividends the person charged by his goods and chattels, on 
The duty in reaped of houses occupied by such the authouty of the warrant delivered to him on 
ministeis IS chargeable »<n and payable by the his appointment. Where lands charged under 
landlords. Schedule A p,re unoccupied, and no distress can be 

Savings banks are exempted, under Schedules C fouriti thereon it the times the duties are payable, 

and D, so far as their funcls aic applied as interest the collector may, at any time after when distress 

to any depositor not exi eednig £5 in the year for is found thereon, enter upon the said lands, and 

which exemption is claimed Such interest, when seize and sell Duty under Schedules A ami B may 

received by persons liable; to tax. is assessable be levied on the occupier for the time being, not- 
under Schedule D, Case III withstanding any change of occupation during the 

Ollfcers In Kelatlon lo Income Tax and Mouse year of assessment, but any tenant may be held 
Duly. T he duties are under the management of the liable for the period which has elapsed when he 
Commissioners (or Board) of Inland Revenue, who leaves No distiaint is allowed m respect of arrears 
are apiiointed by the Crown, ami are authoiised to which ought to have been levied on and ultimately 
do all things necessaiy tor putting the income 'lax paid by any former occiqncr. 

Acts into execution, subject to the conliol of the A collector may break open any premises in the 
Treasury. Under the Board’s authority there are day time, under a warrant obtained for the purpose 
ajqxiinted inspectors of taxes from the Commissioners 

'1 he assessments are made by local commissioners A levy or a warrant to break oj)cn must be 
of taxes, described as General Commissioneis and executed by, or under the duection of, and m the 
Additional Cummissioneij. respectively They are presence of the collector. The goods distrained 
usually appointed by the Land Tax Commissioneis upon must be kept five days If the dut^v is not 
from among their own number, and aie subject lo a then paid, the goo<ls may be sold by auction ; any 
property quahficalion Ihe Gencial Commissioneis surjdus received after pacing the costs and charges 
appoint their clerk, whose salary and expenses aie is returnable to the owner. The Crown has, after 
paid by the Boaicl. There arc also commissioners for the landlord’s suit for rent, prior claim on the 
the duties on public ottices, wjio are appointed by defaultei’s goods for the amount of one year's 
the head of their department or by the I'reasury to arrears. ,A person refusing to pay within ten clear 
assess the duties on salaries, etc., paid in the depart- days after demand may be committed to prison by 
ment. 'Ihe Special Commissioneis are appointed by the Geneial Commissioners, if sufficient distress to 
the Treasury. levy is not found 

The General Commissioners ai>j>oint such inhabi- When a peison removes from a parish leaving 
tants as they think fit to be assessors. Ihe office duties unpaid, or resides in another uansh, the 
may not be refused. They also appoint collectors. General Commissioners for the parish where'ne has 
except where, by their default in appointing or removed or is may raise and levy the duties on 
taking security, the appointment has reverted to him, or commit him to prison, 
the Board. A collector may be required to give Appeals. Notice of the assessments is given at 
security for the amount of the duties, either by the least lourteen days before the day of appeal, and 
General Commissioners, by the Board, or by two a public notice is posted on the church door stating 
inhabitants of the parish. In England and Wales the day which has been fixed. In the case of assess- 
any paiish is liable to the re-assessment of any ments under Schedules A and B, notice thereof may 
duties lost by the default of the collector, except be given by the delivery of the book of assessments 
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to the assessor, for inspection by the persons 
charged. 

Any person (including any owner or person in 
receipt of rent) who is aggrieved is entitled, on 
giving ten days* notice of objection, to appeal 
within twenty-one days of the notice of assessment. 

At the appeal the inspector an<i the assessor arc 
entitled to be present during the whole time the 
Commissioners are determining the matter, If the 
Commissioners refuse to hear a barrister, solicitor, 
or accountant, the appellant may appeal to the 
Special Commis-sioncrs, who arc boun<i to hear such 
barrister, etc. 

The Commissioners may order, or the appel¬ 
lant may require, the valuation of any property 
concerned by a valuer named by the Commissioners. 

The Commissioners may rccpure a schedule con¬ 
taining stated particulars of the property or profits, 
and may examine the appellant and summon wit¬ 
nesses. In Certain cases where the appellant has 
failed to give the schedule required, or has given 
false information, they may a<ld to the assessment 
treble duty on the whole or a jiart thereof. 

Any assessment may be increased at the appeal. 

In Ireland, the ajipcals arc heard by the Spot lal 
Commissioners, subject to further appeal to the 
a.ssistant barrister. 

In Great Britain any appellant assessed under the 
rules of Schedule D may rerpiire llic appeal to be 
heard by the Special Commissioners, subject to fni ther 
appeal on a case stated to the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue 

The decision arrived at on any appeal is final, 
e\cej)t that, if the appellant or the inspector inline- 
diatcly expresses his dissatisfaction therewith on a 
point of law, he may, within tweWty-one days, pay 
20s to the clerk, and require the Commissioners to 
state a case for the opinion of the High Comt The 
assessment is dealt with according to the decision 
of the High Com I, subject to further appeal to the 
Court of Appeal, and liom there to the House of 
Lords 

Apjicals are allowed at the end of the year as 
follows— 

(1) If, during the year of assessment, a person 
< eases to exercise his trade, protession, employment, 
or conation, or dies, or bet omes bankrujit, he, or 
his ' x^'ciitors, may, within three months of the end 
of the year, apply to the Commissioners, who shall 
amend the assessment as they think just, and order 
repayment of the sum over-paid, if ary, A jierson 
suci ceding to any business (oncern, and claiming 
adjustment, must prove that the profits have fallen 
short from some specific cause. 

(2) On the cessation of any business, the person 
assessed may apply to be charged on the actual 
profits of the year, and may claim repayment of 
any tax paid in the three previous years m excess 
of that payable if tlie a.sscssmenls nac^been made 
on the actual profits of each year 

(3) When a business concern has been set up 
within the current year or the three ycais preceding, 
a claim may be made for the assessment to be based 
on the actual profits of the year, and for the 
repayment of any sum over-paid 

(4) In the event of loss, the person assessed may, 
on application within six months of the year of 
assessment, be repaid so much of the tax paid on 
his aggregate income for the year as is equal to the 
tax on the amount of the loss When this is done, 
the loss may not be brought into the average in 
making assessments for subsequent years. 


The following points of interest connected with 
the income tax are here set out in alphabetical 
order— 

Allowances from Income Tai Assessments. 

Claims for allowances must be made on the forms 
provided, the dauiiant dciKuing and setting 
forth thereon all the jiarticular sources from 
which the income arises and the amount from 
each source, and also c*veiy sum of annual interest 
or other annual payment reserved or c barged thereon 
whereby the income may be diminished, and aUo 
every sum which the claimant may be entitled to 
charge against any othei poison on account of 
income tax 1 he incoiiu' ol .m individual member 
of a partneishij) is deemed to be the sh.iro to which 
he H entitled during the year to which the claim 
relates in the partnership jiiofits as estimated 
accoiding to the i ules of the lii« ome ‘1 a\ Ac ts All 
claims to repayment must be made within thiee 
years aftci the end of the yeai of llic assessment 
to which they i elate 

( laims to allowaiues whicli depend wholly 
or ])artiall\ on tlie total UHonu' ot an imlividnal 
from ,dl sources, may not be m.ide bv an\' jteison 
who IS not ic'suhmt in the Lmtecl Kingdom. 
It Is provided, howiw'er, th.it .my jxrson who 
IS or lias been emjdovcMl in the* seivice of tlie 
Crown, or wdio is einjiloycd m the service of any 
missionary society abioad, or who is employed in 
the Service ot any of the native States under the 
protec loratc of the British Ciown, oi who is resident 
in the Isle of Man or Channel Islands, or who 
satisfies the Board tliat he is resident abroad for 
the sake of health, or is a widow in rc( eipt of a 
pension chargeable with income tax and gianted 
to her in consideration ol her late husband's .servic e 
under tlic Crown, shall be entitled to any relief, 
e\em])lion. etc , to whic li lie or she would bti 
entitled if n-sulenl in t!u- rml<'d Kiiig<lom, and 
if the total income liom all somecs w<-u- cal< ulated 
as also including any iiu-onic in lesjicct of which 
the tax may not be chargeable 

A jH'nalty of £20 and treble duty on the whole 
income is imposed in i ases of false c laims 

1 he tot.d iiKome hoin .ill sources liaving been 
asceitained. Die' assess,iblc- income' c.in h<.‘ c.iUu- 
laled Fust thecar;/C(f iikoiiums i i-duced by j’„lh, 
tills being tlic allow.iiicc* gi.nited by tlie l in.ince 
Ac 1, 1920 It is provided, howc-ver, that the amount 
of this allowance must not, iii .inv e.ise, c-xceed 
£200 No siu h allow.nice c an he claimed in respec t 
of unearned income, which is now called investment 
income The assessable income is then reduced 
bv the allowances apphcahle to the paititular 
case in order to arrive at the t.ix.ihlc income 'I he 
taxable iiieoiue is then chargc-.ihle, .is to the fust 
£225 at half the stand.ml rato (at present 3s), 
and tlie rem,under at liu' full rat<‘ of Os in the £ 
The allowances nc»w gr.inleil .are is f(j!lows—- 
PhKsoNAi Aii.ow'XNCr A h.icheloi, spinster, 
widow’ or widower is e ntitled to ;i personal allowance 
of £13.5 A m.irned m.'in living with his wife is 
granted a deduction of £225 If th'- total income 
includes earned income of the vsife, the' above 
allowance may he- iiu reased liy .in amount ecpial to 
.j^'^ths of the first £50 of the vviie's earned income 
Childroi For each child under the ago of 10 
years at the commencement of the year of assess¬ 
ment, and for each child above this age who is 
receiving full time instruction at an educational 
establishment, a deduction from income can bo 
claimed as follows—£30 for the first child, and £27 
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for each of the others The word " child " includes 
a step child, and an illegitimate child if the parents 
have married since its birth, and the child is 
maintained by the taxpayer. The deduction is 
not allowed if a child has in his own right an income 
exceeding ^40 a year 

Relatives A widower having residing with him 
a family relative of his or of his deceased wife, for 
the purpose of having the charge of any child 
described aliovc. is allowed a deduction of 
The allowanc<‘ .ipjilics when a wulow has residing 
with her for the above purpose; a family relative 
of her or of luT deceased iiusband, and also m cases 
where an iiiiinanicd person has living with him 
his inollier or some other family relative for the 
purpose of having ch:iige of any brother or sister 
in respect of whom the children’s allowance may 
be granted, provided siuh poison maintains his 
mother or relative at his own expense If an 
individual maintains at his own expense {a) any 
relative of his or of his wife, who owing to old age 
or infirmity is unable to maintain himself or herself, 
{h) liis or his wife’s \vidowe<l mother, he is entitled 
to a deduction of £25 provided the income of such 
relative docs not exceed £25 per annum 

The relevant deductions having been made, the 
taxable income is arrived at. Of this, the first 
£225 IS chargeable at 3s. in the £, and the remainder 
at 63 in the £. 

Kxample —The total income of a married man 
with tlirec children all under 1 () years of age at 
the beginning of the year of assessment is £900, 
all earned ; be also maintains a relative who is 
incapacitated by old age. 

Total Income .... £900 

less ,‘(jth .... 90 

Assessable Income £810 


Allowances— 

Marriage 

Children 

JVpcndent rel.itivo . 


£225 


90 

25 


340 


Taxable Income . . 470 

('hargcable £225 ,it 3s 
£243 at Os 


Insurance. The allowance for life assurance is 
governed by rules, those at present in force being 
as follows : (a) the premiums must l)e only sums 
payable under a lib' policy or under a contract for 
deferred annuity ; {b) the insurance must be on the 
life of. the taxpayer or on tliat of his wife ; (c) the 
contract must be m.ide with a eompanv carrying on 
business in the United Kingdom ; ((/) the prenmiins 
must not exceed ^,tli of the total income ; (c) no 
allowance may be made m excess of 7 per cent 
of the sum assured at death, ignoring bonuses ; 
(/) where no si\in is secured at death, the allow.nice 
m respect of piemmms may not exceed £100 per 
annum In tlie c.isc of pohcies taken out after 
22nd June. 1918, the following additional rules 
apply : no allowance is made unless a capital sum 
at death is secured, in the case of a policy of deferred 
assurance no allovsince is made in respect of pre¬ 
miums payable dunng the period of deferment. 
The rate of tax at wluch relief is granted varies 
according to the following rules— 

(1) On life assurance or deferred annuity con¬ 
tracts made after 22nd June, 1916, no matter how 
large the income is, and m the case of all other 


assurances where the aggregate income does not 
exceed £1.000, 3s. in the £. 

Where the aggregate income exceeds £1,000 and 
not £ 2 , 000 , in respect of assurances or deferred 
annuity for contracts made before 22nd June, 1916, 
4s. 6 d. in the £. 

Where the aggregate income exceeds £2,000 and 
the contr.icts were made before 22nd June, 1916, 
6 s m the £. 

The assurance allowance is deducted from the 
amount of the tax payable on the taxable income. 

Assessiuent to Income Tax. Income tax is imposed 
annually, and assessments are made for each year 
conimeming on April 5lh Under Schedules A and 
B the amounts of the cussessments remain in force 
lor three years, unless a person is under-rated or 
omitted, or becomes (hargcable in the second and 
third years In any other year, also, when a new 
caliiation is not made, that of the preceding year 
is adopted by the Finance Acts In the metropolis 
the full and just yeaily lent is deemed to be the 
gross value staled in the valuation lists of the local 
assessment committee. 

Notices requiring returns are fixed by the assessors 
on church doors and market houses, and individual 
notices are also seivcd. Keturns must be made to 
the assessors, who deliver them to the (General 
Cominissioneis, unless a special assessment is asked 
for, (Sec Special Assessments ) 

Under Schedules A, B, and /v the assessors make 
assessments to the best of their judgment. They are 
delivered to the inspector, with the returns, for his 
examination The inspector may rectify them, if 
neiessary, after which they are considere<l by the 
('.cneial Coiniipssioners, who make such assessments 
as they think fit.*. 

Under Schedule D the assessor delivers to the 
inspector a list of persons wliom he has served with 
forms, and estimates the liability when no returns 
are made The clerk to the Commissioncis makes 
an abstract of the returns in books. Ihe inspector 
examines the 1 elm ns and tlie assessor’s estimates, 
after which the Additional Commissioners make such 
ass(‘s''inents as appear just, and deliver them to the 
(ieneral Coinnussioncis Notnesof these assess¬ 
ments may not be given to the poisons assessed 
until fourteen days after tins delivery has been 
made and notice thereof has been given to the 
inspector For subsequent jiroceduie, see under 
Aim'Eals 

If any per;jon comes to resulc in any parish in 
whu h he has not been charged for the same vear, 
he may be given notuc to declare, within fourteen 
days, whoic he has been iharged, or to deliver a 
statement for lh<* puiposc of being assessed 

If, after the first assessments have beeni signed 
and allowed, the inspector discovers any omission 
or under-charge, or that a person charged has not 
made a full and projier return, or that any allow¬ 
ance has been improperly granted, he may, under 
Schedules A. B, and E (and within three years of 
the expiration of the year of assessment), certify 
the matter to the General Commissioners, who arc 
required to sign an additional first assessm^^nt, 
subject to appeal. In cases under Schedule D. the 
Additional Commissioners arc required, within the 
same period, to make an additional first assessment, 
subject to the objection of the inspector and to 
appeal. 

In any cases of iinder-asscssmcnt, the inspector 
may make a surcharge on the peruon liable, wluch 
must be signed by the General Commissioners, 
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subject to appeal. Where the Commissioners con¬ 
sider that satisfactory information is not given by 
the appellant, they may charge him in treble duty. 

No assessment or charge may be impeathed by 
reason of a mistake therein, provided that the 
notice of charge is duly served on the person 
intemled, and contains, in substance, the particulars 
on which the charge is made. 

Charities. Exemption is allowed from income tax 
under Schedule A, in respect of the following 
properties: Public buildings and oflues belonging 
to any college or hall m any university (not ot.*;upied 
by any member or by any person paying rent); 
public buildings, ofiices, and premises belonging to 
any hospital, public sihool, or almshouse (not 
occupied by any olhcei whose income amounts to 
;^150 a year, or by any person paying rent) ; any 
building, being the property of any literary or 
stientific institution, whuh is used solely for the 
purposes of such institution, and m whii-h no ])ay- 
ment IS demanded or matle for any instriu tioii 
allorded there by lectures or otherwise (provided 
that the building is not ottupied by any olficei or 
by any i)CTson i^aying rent). 

'flic exemption statcil above is granted by the 
General Commissioners. 

Exemption may also be allowed in respect of the 
rents and profits of lands, tencnu'nt.s, hereditaments, 
or heritages belonginu to any hosj)ital, public s< hool, 
or almshouse, or vested m trustees foi chailiable 
purposes, so far as tlie s.imc are applied to cliarilable 
pui poses Such exemption is giantc<l on |)roof before 
tlie Special Commissioners of the due applKution to 
charitable purposes only. 

The stock (assc.sscd under Schedule C) of any 
corpoialion. fraternity, society, or liiist established 
for charitable purposes only, in so far as it is applied 
to rhaiitable purposes only, and any yearly interest 
or other annual |>aymcnt (assessed under Schedule 
D) may be exempted from income tax on due pi oof 
before the Spe< lal Commissioners. 

Any hosjutal. charity sdiool, or house ]>iovKlcd 
for the icception or lelief of poor persons may be 
excini)tcd fiom inhabited house duty. 

It has been de(ided that the word “ (harity " 
must be regarded in its legal sense, and that it 
incl ides trusts for the relief of poverty, for the 
advao' ement of e<lucation or religion, and for other 
pur]>oses beneficial to the community. 

Depreciation. In assessing the profits of a business, 
no deduction may be made m respect of depreciation 
of capital, except as follows— 

Commissioners arc required, in assessing 
profits under Schedule D or by the rules of Schedule 
1), to allow such deduction as they think just and 
reasonable as representing the dimmishe<l value by 
icason of wear and tear during the year of any 
machinery or plant, used for the purpose of the 
concern, and belonging to the person b}*whom the 
concctn is earned on. Claims to such deduc¬ 
tions should be included m the annual return of 
profits. 

Where the machinery is let to the person by 
whoiii the concern is earned on, on terms that he 
shall maintain it and deliver it in good condition 
at the end of the lease, he is deemed to be the 
owner Where the lessor has the burden of main¬ 
taining and restoring any machinery or plant, he 
may, wuthin twelve months after the expiration of 
the year of assessment, claim rej)ayment of such 
tax deducted from the rent as represents the tax 
on the dimimshed value during the year. 


No deduction or repayment may be allowed in 
any year if the deduction, when added to the 
de<luctions allow’ed in ]>revions years to the jierson 
by whom the concern is carried on, wall make the 
aggregate exceed the total cost to that juu-son of 
the machinery or plant, including any capital 
expenditure on the maduneiy or plant by way of 
renewal, iniprovenient, or reinstatement. 

Where full etTcct cannot be given to the deduction 
in any year, owing to theie being no juofits or gams 
chaigeable in that year, or owing t<> the profits or 
gams so chaige.ddc being less than the deduction, 
the deduction oi pail to wlu< h elTeci has not been 
given may be added to the amount of the deduction 
for llie following year, and so on for smceeding 
years 

It has been dcMided that no allowame may be 
made wiiere the sums allowed for re{).uis ami 
renewals are coujideuvl by the Commissioners to 
cover the loss by leasoii ot wear aVd te.ii, or in the 
case of new jilant imt \et needing lep.nr It is now 
ena» l('d that .qq'lication may be in.ide to the 
Hoard ol Keh rocs to adjuduatc m c.iscs where 
any cousuioiable iiundu i oj persons engaged in anv 
class of trade arc dissatislu'd with the .ilU^wance foi 
we.ir and tear. 

“ Karnotl Income means {a) any income arising 
in r<‘sj)e( t of any i einmiei ation from any ofhte or 
employment of })iolit. or in ies[)c(l of any ])enMon, 
superannuation or other allowance, deferred pay oi 
comjiensalion foi loss of otluc given in respect of 
the past services of the mclivulual, or ol the husband 
or parent of the indivnhial, in any office or employ¬ 
ment of profit, w’hcther the individual or husband 
or parent shall have contnbulerl thcieto or not ; 
{b) any income from any j)if>pei ty wliu h is att.u he<l 
to or foi ms jiait of the cmohimenls of any office or 
employment of profit held by the individual; and 
(c) any income charged under Schedules 11 or 1), 
or under the rules of Sc hedulo 1), whicli is immedi¬ 
ately derived by the individual from Hie carrying 
on or exercise by him of lus profession, trade, or 
vocation either as an individual or, m the (ase of 
a partnciship, as a partner perscmally acting theiem. 

Where an individual canymg on any trade, etc , 
in partnership with any other person, makes a claim 
to relief, tlie income of that individual from the 
partnersiup for the year to which the claim relatc's 
is deemed to be the share to whicli he is entitled 
during that year of the partnciship piofils. such 
piofits being estimated accoiding to the Income 
Tax Acts Income other than “earned" is 
designated " investment ” income. 

Friendly Societies. The following cxemjitions arc 
allowed to any legally ostablislicd fucndly society 
which IS lestiictccl by Act of Pailiamcnt or by its 
rules from assuring to any jieison any sum exceed¬ 
ing gross or /52 a year l>v way of annuity : 
Undei Sihedule A in resj/ect of build ngs owned by 
the society (not occ ujucd by any individual wliose 
income amounl.s to ,[,150 per annum, or by any 
person paying rent for the same), and m respect 
of rents and profits of lands belonging lo the soc lety ; 
•under Si heilule C in respect of stoc k, dividends, or 
interest , under Scheilulc D in respect of interest 
and profits. 

Industrial and Provident Sooielies. A registered 
society 18 exempt fre^m income tax under Schedules 
C and D, unless it sells to persons not being mem¬ 
bers, and the number of its shares is limited cither 
by Its rules or by jiractice. The exemption does not 
extend to its employees. 
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Interest. Interest is a specific object of charge to 
income tax, irrespective of any gains or losses made 
in the business concerned. 

In the case of yearly interests, annuities, and 
other annual payments paid out of profits or gains 
brought into i harge to income tax (whether payable 
within or out of the United Kingdom, whether as a 
< harge on property or as a personal debt or obliga¬ 
tion, and whethcT received and payable lialf-yearly 
01 at shorter or more distant periods), duty is 
charged on the j)erson liable to make the payment, 
who may deduct tax therefrom at the rate or pro- 
poilionate amount of several lalcs chargeable m 
respect of the source of the interest while it^was 
accruing. The relief to earned incomes is not 
allowed in respect of such payments. 

Wliere no deduction is mack*, where the interest 
IS paid from profits not charged to income tax, or 
where it is not received or payable by the period of 
one year, duty iv,‘io be ]>aid cm a sum not less than 
the full amount arising to the receiver witlim the 
preceding year As regards interest remitted from 
abroad, see undc*r S< hediiK* I). 

In the case of inteiost sec ured on rates, an assess¬ 
ment may be made on the ollicer managing the 
accounts of the parish, etc., and he is held responsible 
foi doing all acts necessary to an assessment being 
made. 

Upon payment of any interest of money or 
annuities charged to income tax under Schedule U 
and not payable or not whcdly payable* out of profits 
or gains brought into charge*, the j)eisou by whom 
or through whom they are j)aicl is required to dc*(luct 
thereout the rale of income tax in force at the lime 
of such payment, and to render an account forth¬ 
with to the Board of Inland Revenue of the duty so 
deducted, or of the amount declucted out of so much 
of the interest as is not {)aid out of profits or gams 
brought into charge Such amount is declared to be 
a debt from such pci son to the Crown, and is 
recoverable as siu h accordingly. 

The General Commissioners may grant a certifi¬ 
cate that an assessment has been made to include 
interest paid out of profits charged under Schedule 
D, but no certificate may be requued for payments 
made out ot profits arising from lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, or heiitages, or out of any annuity, 
pension, stipend, or dividend in public annuities. 

All contracts, covenants, and agreements foi the 
pa^^ment of any iiiteicst, rent, or other annual j>ay- 
ment in full, without allowing the dediu tion of tax, 
are by statute made utterly void IVnallics aie 
imposed for refusal to allow any deduction of tax 
provuc^ecl for by the Income Tax Acts. 

Patent Royalties. In estimating, under any 
schedule, the amount of the profits and gams 
arising from any trade, etc , no dedm tion may be 
made m res[)ett of any royalty c\r other sum paid 
m respect of. the user of a patent The person 
making the payment is allowed to deduct there¬ 
from a sum equal to income thereon at the rate 
in force while it was acc imng Where the payment 
IS not made cut of profits charged to income tax, 
the deduction may still be inacle. and the amount 
deducted is required to be accounted for to the 
Revenue under the? rc'gulations provided for interest 
similarly not,paid out of profits chaiged (See under 
Interest) 

Returns. Returns arc required by a general notice 
affixed by the assessors on or near the door of the 
church or chapel and market-house or cross of each 
parish. This notice requires returns to be delivered 


within a time limited not exceeding twenty-one days, 
and is deemed sufficient notice to all residents. A 
personal notice also is required to be served on 
persons chargeable. 

Every person so required must, within the period 
mentioned, prepare and dehver a list in writing 
containing, to the best of his belief, the proper 
name of every lodger or inmate resident m his 
dwelling-house. 

Every employer, wlien so required by notice from 
an assessor, must, within the time limited, prepare 
and deliver to the assessor a return of the names 
and residences of any persons employed by him 
(except those who are not employed in any other 
employment and whose remuneration for the year 
does not exceed /130), and of the payments made 
to tliem in respect of that employment. When the 
employer ts a body of persons, the secretary, or 
other officer performing the duties of secretary, is 
deemed to be the employer for this purpose, and any 
director of a company or person engaged in the 
management thereof is deemed to be a person 
employed. 

Every person chargeable, when so leqinred by 
any general or j^ersonal notice, must, within the 
perioci mentioned therein, prepare and deliver to 
the person appointed to receive it. a true and correct 
statement, in writing, in the required form, signed 
by the person delivering the same, i.ontainmg the 
annual value of all lands and tenements m his 
occupation, and the amount of the profits or gams 
arising to him from every source chargeable to 
income tax Such statement should be exclusive of 
the profits accruing from interest or other annual 
payment arisKig out of the property of any other 
person who ought to be charged therefor. 

Any |>crson required to make a return from his 
residence must at the same lime deliver a declara¬ 
tion stating where he is chargeable, and whether he 
is engaged in any trade, profession, etc. IVrsons 
having more than one icsidcnce or carrying on 
trades in different places, or m any place* different 
from their ordinary residence, must deliver leturns, 
if recjuired, m each parish, but may not be doubly 
assessed 

Any person who ought to deliver any list or state¬ 
ment as aforesaid, hut who refuses or neglects to 
do so Within the tune limited, or who wilfully delays 
the delivery thereof, is liable, on information before 
the Commissioners, to a penalty not exceeding £20 
and treble the duty at which he ought to be charged ; 
or, on information in a court of law, to a penalty 
of 

Special Assessments to Income Tax. A person 
chargeable under Schedule 1) may reepnre to be 
assessed by the Special Commissioners, provided 
that he gives notice within the lime limited for 
making returns. The notice must be sent, with his 
return, to vho assessor, who will tiansmit it to the 
inspector. The inspector is recjuired to examine the 
return and to assess the duties he considcis to be 
chargeable. The return and assessment are then 
forwaided to the Special Commissioners, by whom 
an assessment is made as they think just. Vhe 
inspector or the person assessed may object to the 
assessment so made, in which case the Special 
Commissioners are required to determine the matter 
subject to the decision of the Board, if a case is 
required to be stated to them. 

The sum due is notified by thcrSpecial Commis¬ 
sioners, and must be paid at the time and in the 
manner prescribed by them. In default of payment, 
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the Special Commissioners may send a duplicate of 
the assessment, with their warrant to collect, to the 
local collector who is required to levy the duties 
Claims to exemption are determined by the 
General Commissioners and not by the Special 
Commissioners. 

Sapertax. Supertax is payable, in addition to 
income tax, in respect of the income of any indi- 
vulual tiie total of which from all sources exceeds 
£ 2 . 000 . 

For the purposes of supertax, the total income 
taken is that of the previous year, estimated in the 
same manner as the total income is estimated for 
the purposes of allowances. (See under Allow¬ 
ances ) In estimating such income uf the previous 
year, any income charged by way of deduction 
is deemed to be the income of the year in which 
It IS received, and any sums paid out of the profits 
(if allowable as deductions) are deemed to be 
the deductions of the year m which they arc 
payable, irrespective of the periods dining which 
the income or sums accrued All the juovisions of 
the Income Tax Acts which i elate to persons 
chargeable, assessments, appeals, collection, and 
recovery of duty and High Court cases apply to 
supertax as far as they may be applicalile. 

In estimating the income of the previous year, 
dedmtions may be made of sums allowed from 
assessments on propr-rty in respect of repairs 
and maintenance of, and of expenses nctossanly 
incurred in the discharge of his ollicc by a person 
in the service of the Crown abroad. 

Every person on whom a notice is served must 
make a return as required, and it is the duty of 
every person liable to supertax to gn c notice of that 
fact to the Special Commissioners before September 
30th m the year for which supertax is chargeable. 
If the Special Commissioners consider that they are 
unable to obtain from the husband a satisfactory 
return of the income of a married woman, they may 
require a return from such married woman, and 
may assess on an«i recover from her the proportion 
of the duty < hargeable in respei t of her income 
'Ihe penalty for failure to make a return is £50 ; 
and. after judgment has been given for that penalty, 
a further penalty is imposed of £50 for every day 
during which the failure continues 
Trades Unions. Exemption from income tax 
under Schedules A, C, and D, in respect of interest 
and dividends applicable and applied solely for the 
pur]K)se of provident benefits, is allowed to any 
traclc union which is registered under the Trade 
Union ifets, 1871, and by whose rules the amount 
assured to any person shall not exceed £300, or an 
annuity be paid which shall exceed £52 pei annum. 

1NC()ME TAX ACCOUNTS Early in e<ich year 
of assessment the local assessor sends to evcTy person, 
firm or company, which he considers likely to be 
liable for tax a buff-coloured form, No I in the case 
of an individual, No II for a conijiany. cmtitled 
tlie " Return for Assessment under Schedule D," 
on which is to be declared the income of the person 
or firm liable to taxation under this schedule The 
form IS accompanied bv a sheet of instructions for 
the assistance of the person called upon to supply 
the return The form also provides for— 

{A) A declaration by any person who has already 
made a return of his Schedule D income to another 
assessor or surveyor. 

{B) A claim for allowance in respect of life assur¬ 
ance premiums or payments under contracts for 
deferred annuities. 


(C) A claim for other allowances to which the 
taxpayer may be entitled. 

{D) A declaration by the precedent acting paiTner 
of a firm as to (1) the full desciiption or style of the 
firm; (2) the plate or places of carrying on the 
concern ; (3) particulars of all annuities, interest on 
loans, patent royalties and other annual chaigt-s 
(excluding life assurance premiums) jiayable out of 
the profits or gams ; and (4) particulars of the share 
of ea(h partner in tlic total jirofils of the firm after 
deduc ting the payments included undcT the picvious 
head of this declaiation 

(E) A dedaratuin as to the pla(e of assccssmcmt 
where the peisc»n is engaged in the same trade or 
profession in two or more pUu es. or whei e (he person 
cairics on his trade or piofessioii in a dilleienl parish 
frcun that in cshich he residc's. 

Wheie the imomc is derived from the exeuisc of 
any business, profession, or employment, the amount 
taxable is neither the actual imome of that year nor 
thcini ome whn li isexpec ted to bo made in that year, 
but is a “ statutijry " imome, wlmh is the average 
profits of the three preceding years, ending on the 
date (prior to the commeiuement of the year of 
assessment) to wlm li tlie annual accounts have been 
usually made up. or on the last day ol the [uec eding 
financial year , but if the business or ])rofession has 
been set up witliin tliree years, tlie average is taken 
from the peiiod of comincn<.cment In the case of 
an individual who is in rccciiit of a salary, there is, 
of course, little dilticulty in aniving at the piopcr 
assc'ssment; but where a business is being carried 
on it is necessaiy to adjust the accounts so that 
they will show the profits which ate deemed to have 
been made according to the rules laid down for 
income tax purjioscs. 

The sheet of instructions which accompanies the 
return for assc.ssment under Schedule L) points out 
that before arriving at piofils, deductions arc 
allowed for— 

1. Repairs of premises occupied for the jmrposc 
of tiade, etc, 

2. Supply or lejiair of implements, utensils, or 
articles employed, not exceeding the sum usually 
exjiended for such purposes, according to the 
average of the throe years preceding. 

3. Debts jirovcd to be bad ; also doubtful debts, 
according to their estimated value 

4. Kent (or annual value, under Schedule A, if 
occupied by the owner) of premises used solely for 
the purposes of business, and not as a j)Iacc of 
residence 

5. A proportion not exceeding two-thirds of the 
rent (or annual value, under Schedule A, if occupied 
by the owner) of any dwelling-house partly usecl for 
the purjmscs of business 

6 Any other disbursements or expenses wholly 
and e.xcJusively lau. out for the purjjo’-ps of the 
trade, etc , 

and that no deductions arc allowed in respect of - 

(1) Interest on capital 

(2) Annual interest, annuity, patent loyalty, or 
other annual payment (the tax on such intere.st, 
*royalty, or annual payment should be de¬ 
ducted from the person to whom»thc jiayment is 
made) 

(3) Partners’ salaries or withdrawals. 

(4) Sums invested or employed as capital in 
the trade or business, or on account of capital 
withdrawn therefrom 

(5) Improvements of premises. 

(6) Depreciation of land, buildings, or leases. 
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(7) Loss not connected with, or arising out of, 
the trade or business. 

(8) ivxpcnses of maintenance of the persons 
assessable, their families, or private establishments. 

(9) Loss lecoverablc under an insurance or 
contiai t of indemnity. 

- (10) Inioinc tax ])aid on profits or on annual 
value of trade premises. 

(11) I’lemium for life assurance. 

(12) Depredation of machinery or plant (but 
an allowaiue may be claimed for wear and tcai, 
as explained later). 

lYofits fiom discounts and unlaxcd interests and 
dividends reicivablc are to be returned at the actual 
amount of tlie preceding year. 

The profits from Colonial and foreign securities 
are returnable at the actual amount receivable in 
the United Kingdom in the current year, whereas 
those from Colonial and foreign possessions arc to 
be taken at the average amount received in the 
Uniteil Kingdom for the preceding three yoais 
'I'o indicate the manner in which accounts are 
submitted wc append sever.il specimens The first 
refers to the assessnumt of a sole trader, the second 
to a partnership, and the third to a limited company. 


Adjustment for Tax Purposes 




1018. 

1919. 

Balances brought down from Profit and 

c 

£ 

£ 

1.0-' account ..... 

463 

324 . 

313 

Add Charlies not alltywtd: 


1 


Interest on loans from 




sundry ('icrsons (r) . 

10 

- 1 

— 

Interest on mortgage (c) 

10 

IJ 

10 

Chief rent (c) ... 

5 

S [ 

5 

Cbantable donations (J) 

10 

*5 i 

10 

Interest upon capital (A) 

1^0 

150 ' 

I.to 

Income tax (g) . 

17 

10 

7 

Depreciation (s^ ... 

100 

<)0 

80 

Profits for Income Tax purposes . 

£71.5 

£oo. 

£475 


Notk—T he ntnount for assessment io2o-iojr is, therefore, 
t (>04 i 47^ - 3 £<■'14, from whnh the taxp.iyer would 

claim the .illowanies to wIik h ho is entitled. 


KXAMPLE NO. 2. A PAUTNEttSHIP. 

Let us assume that the firm of Messrs. X, Y, and Z 
are retpiired to make their returns for assessment 
for the year ending April 5th. 1921, by means of 
forms delivered to them in April, 1920. There will 


EXAMPLE NO. 1. SOLE TRADER 

Profit and Loss Accounts for the Years Ending lUst December, 1017, 1018, and 1010 





igiO. 

1917. 

191'^. 

_____ 



£ 

£ 

£ . 

£ 


£ 

To Wages of cniployres . . . • 

300 

210 , 

200 By Balance from Trading account 

1,000 

1.630 

1.490 

„ Salaries of employees 

— 

150 

150 „ Interest on bills and overdue a/cs. . 

15 

10 

15 

„ Net Annual value of premises (a) 

50 

50 

50 


„ Carriage on Sales 

50 

f >0 

50 


„ General Expenses 

US 

170 

175 



,, Bank interest on overdraft (ft) 

40 

50 

35 



„ Interest on loans from sundry 






persons (c) . . . . ^ 

10 

—• 

— : 



,, Repairs (a) . . . ■ 

15 

12 

t 4 ' 



„ Interest on mortg.igo (c) 

10 

to 

10 



„ Chief rent (c) . . . 

5 

5 

5 ' 



„ Charitable donations [J) 

TO 

t 5 

to 



,, Depreciation (r) ... 

100 

90 

80 



,, Bad tk’bts ( . 

15 

— 

20 



„ Doubtful d«bls(/) 

10 

15 

13 



„ Income tax {p) ... . 

17 

to 

7 



, Insurance of stock, plate glass, prem¬ 







ises, Inn glary, employers' liability 







.and fidelity .... 

20 

25 

25 




„ Coal ...... 

15 

I i 

U 




,. Lighting. 


32 

35 




„ LchjI rates .... 

15 

15 

15 




,, Water ..... 


5 

5 




„ Board of employees 

210 

215 

215 




„ Interest on lapital (A) 

150 

150 

150 




„ Loss of stock by fire, less amount 







n cuv<(l fo'in iii'ui.iiK c C''inp,iiiy 

JO 

— 

— 




,, Interest on blllsandoverdueaccounts 







(ft).^ 

to 

15 

12 



,, D.alanco bAhg profit 

4 b 3 

324 

213 " 


Tot.d . 

£'."■5 

£i .(>40 

£1,505 , ToUl . 

£i,»>i 5 

£1.840 

£■.505 


Notes.—T he trader has charged the net annual value of his premises {\e, the net Schedule A assessment, on which 
amount duly has been paid) He is tin n-forc entitled to chart e the cost oi repairs 

(i>) He tould not have deducted tax from Interest on Bank Overdratt, which may fairly be regirdcd as .a trade expense. 
This remark apphc^ to Interest on Bills also. 

fc) He should deduct t.ax from Ihe^e items, which may not therefore be deducted in arriving at the amount of bis pTont 
for iMconie t.ix purposes. 

(tf) This IS not admissible for income tax purposes 

b) This is not an admissible deduction for income tax purposes. A claim may be made, however, for an allowance in respect 
of Ine depreaalion of plant and machinery during the yc.ir of .assessment . r, 

(f) Thi'se are presumed to cover si>ccific debts and the deduction may be adimlted. Additions to B^d Debts Reserve may 
not be adinittot) 

<(?) This IS regarded as a personal expense of the proprietor, and may not be charged as an expense for income tax purposes. 
D) Tins IS part of the profit and the assessment must be made to Include it. 
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X, Y, AND 

Dr. Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts for the three years ended Slst Dec., 1919. Cr. 



1917. 


19' 

8 


1019- 



191 

r. 


10 

4 


1910. 


To Stock 

3.50t 

0 

0 

4.902 

0 

0 

4.515 

0 

0 

By Sales 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

„ Purchases 

12,906 

0 

0 

11,72s 

0 

0 

14,127 

0 

u 

„ Stock 

4,W 

0 

0 

4,515 

0 

0 

4,8So 0 

0 

,, WapiS 

/.117 

0 

0 

7.510 

0 

0 

8,312 

0 

0 







„ Balances .. c/cl. 

8 540 

0 

0 

8.27) 

0 

0 

9.8 J8 

0 

0 

- 










11,264 

0 

0 

32,410 

0 

0 

36,792 

0 

0 


' 32.364 

0 

0 

12.410 

0 

0 

36,7.12 0 

0 

To P.nrtfuT^’ Sal.ines 
„ St.ifl Salaries and 

900 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 










O'nimissions . 


0 

0 

1,189 

0 

0 

1,722 

0 

0 

By Pal.iiiccs 

b/d > 8,540 

0 


8,273 

0 


9,838 0 


„ Rates 3: Insurance 

320 

0 

0 

333 

0 

0 

341 

0 

0 

,, lot' n -.ts uid 






,, r«ciifral i£xi>enses 

2<,t 

0 

0 

2H1 

0 

0 


4, 

Q 





,0 




,, 

„ Chief Rent 

tio 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 










,, lnt<Tcst on Loan 

50 

0 

0 

50 

(, 

r) 



0 










,, Bank Ititoresi 

3 

0 

0 




6 












,, Interosi on Capital 
„ DcpriM.ilion of 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,01.10 



1 ,000 


0 


i 








Leaseholds 
„ Deprecial ion nf 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 


200 


0 










M.ichnicry at 

7i per cent. . 

375 

0 

0 

3.50 

0 

0 

325 

0 

0 










,, I)epre< latioi) of 






1 












Funiilurp at 

S p< r cent. 

25 

0 

0 


0 

0, 


0 

0 










„ Rejiairs 

213 

0 

0 


r» 

O' 

:;o 












,, HacI Debts 

i<>o 

0 

0 

I 5 S 

u 

o' 

1,3 

ion 

„ 

0 










., P.ilenl Royalties 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 


0 

0 










Annuity 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

O' 

300 

0 

0 










,, Pfohts 

3,008 

0 


2.807 



4,202 

0 

0 











8,620 

0 

0, 

8,363 

0 

o' 

0.9 38 

0 



8,920 

0 


8,363 

0 

0 


0 


X. Y, AND Z. 

Adjustment of Profits for Income Tax purposes for 1920'21. 



191 

i' 19 ' 

s 


1919- 

i‘ 

1 

t 9'7 


! 

1918. 


1919. 


Taxed Jncfitne — 


: , 






Profits as per Profit 

i 


i 





Interests 5 c Dividend 

80 

0 o' 90 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 ■ 

i and Accoiiiils 


0 

0 

2.S07 O 

n 

4,202 0 

0 

Schedule A Assess- 


' ' 






Hems not aJlowed — 

0. 1 

■ 




1 


nient 

750 

0 oj 750 

0 

0 

750 

0 

0 

P.irtners’Salaries . 

900! 

0! 

0 

9001 0 

0 

900 0 

0 









Chief Rent 

80' 

(1 

o' 

8o| 0 

0 

80I 0 

0 

Profits for Income 








Interest on Dian 

50' 

0 

o' 

50 ri 

0 

50! 0 

0 

1 ’X purposes 

^208 

O' o' 4.971 

0 

0 

6,330 

0 

0 ’ 

1 Interest on Capital .. 

t.oool 

0 

0 


0 

1,0001 0 

0 








1 

' Depreciation of Lease 

i 

1 


1 


1 






' 




' holds 

200 

0 

0 

200 0 

0 

aooj 0 

0 





1 




Dcpr»’cialiuii of 

1 

i 


1 


i 






1 




Machinery 

375 ! 

o' 

0 

350 0 

0 

32510 

0 





1 




; Depre. lation of 


; 


1 


1 










Furniture .. 

25 : 

0 

0 

24 0| 

0 

23 i 0 

0 








1 

' P.ilent Royalties 

100 

0 

0 

100 o' 

0 

100 0 

0 

_ •- 


, ■ 






Aiiiiuily 

300 


0 

3 .K) 0 

0 

30oj 0 

0 

6,038 

0 0 5,8n 

0 

0 

7,180 

0 

0 


6.03H 

0 

0 

s,8ii 0 

0 

7.180' 0 

0 


be four forms served, addressed to (1) the firm ; (2) 
Mr X ; (3) Mr. Y ; and (4) Mr Z. , 

The film's accounts arc made up annually to 
December 31st, and at the top of this page is a < opy 
of the Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts for the 
three years ended December 31st, 1919, fiom the 
firm’s private ledger. 

To enable the correct return to be made on belialf 
of the firm, we ascertain that the asse.ssment of the 
firm’s leasehold premises under Schedule A is ^900 
gross and /750 net; also that X is a sleeping 
partner witK a capital of ^15,000, on which he 
receives interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum; that Y and Z both take an active pai't 
in the business, with salaries of ;^600 and ;£300 per 


annum respectively : that Y's capital is ^5,000 
(interest at 5 per cent, per annum) ; tlu *■ Z has no 
(apitdl m the business ; and that profits are divided 
as follows : X, thrce-fonrths ; Y, onc-fifth ; and 
Z, one-twenticth. 

The first step is to adjust the balan.es of the 
actiial profit and Joss accounts, in order to arrive 
at income tax profits ” for the tlirce years. This 
is done by writing back the items debited in the 
accounts wluch are not allowed as deductions for 
income tax purposes, on the other hand, any 
income received which has already been taxed, such 
as dividends on investments, may be eliminated ; 
and the annual value of the premises on which tax 
has been paid under Schedule A may be charged 
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in lieu of the rent which would have been paid if 
the firm had not been the owners of the lease of the 
property. 

'I'hc Adjustment Account is as shown on page 
1611 

We then lake the average for the three years— 


Proftt.s for 1917 

1918 

1919 


which gives the sum of 


I d. 
5,208 0 0 
4,971 0 0 

0 0 

3) 16,509 0 0 
.. ' 5,503 0 0 


but from this we may (le<luct the aIlow<im.(; for wear 
and tear of inai hinery and plant at tlie i ate whu h is 
agreed upon with the surveyor. It should be notcd(l) 
that the wear an<l tear allowance is alw.iys deducted 
after the average has been struck ; (2) that if the 
allowance cannot be given effect to m the year to 
whi( h it relates on account of the smallness or 
absence of jirofits, the whole or any balance tliereof 
may be earned forward to be deducted the following 
year, and so on until the profits arc sufficient to 
take full advantage of the deduction; and (3) the 
aggregate allowances for wear and tear must not 
exceed the actual cost of the machinery and plant 
to the person carrying on the business In our 
example wc will assume that the wear and tear 
allowance is /270 We arc; now in a position to deal 
with the firm's icturn, wliicli must be signed by the 
precedent acting partnei of the firm. The statement 
C)f income will show— 

Profits of business carried on by X, 

Y. and Z.^5.503 

Lesz claim for wear and tear.. .. 270 


Net total .. .. ;^5.233 

and Declaration D (Parts III and IV) will show how 
this amount is divided amongst the parties 
interested 

Annual Charges payable out of the profits, to 


persons other than the partners — 

Chief Rent .. .. .. .. ^80 

interest on Loan .. .. .. 50 

Patent Koyaltics .. .. .. 100 

Annuity. . . . . . .. .. 300 

• making a total for Part Ilf of .. 530 

Leaving to be divided amongst the 

partners themselves .. .. 4,703 


Partners’ interest on capital and salaiies amount to 


j^l,900, so that the sum of ^2,803-is divisible in the 
proportion that actual profits are divided, viz.— 

X Y. Z 

Division of £2.803 .. ..£2,102 £561 £140 

Salaries .. .. .. — 600 300 

Interest on Capital .. .. 750 250 — 

giving the “ .shares of each 

partner " for Part IV of the - 

declaration.. ,. .. 2.852 1,412 440 


We will now deal with the separate returns of each 
partner, and we learn that (1) X is in receipt of 
£1,500 a year from investments, and that his wife 
has an m< omc of £6,000 from settled investments ; 
(2) Y has an me ome of £900 a year from invest¬ 
ments ; (3) Z has no other income, but he lias three 
children under the age of sixteen years ; (4) and 
life assurance premiums are paid as follows • X, 
£1,200. Y. £530; and Z, £25. (See bottom of 
j'age ) 

Kac h partner will return his share of the firm's 
prcjfits in his separate “ statement of income,” and 
at the foot of the same page would state full 
particulars of, and sign the claim in respect of any 
allowances to which he is entitled These allow¬ 
ances will be made from the firm's assessment 

The tax jiaid under Schedule A, and by deduction 
from imome received on investments, shoul<l be 
borne by the partners in t>he ]iroj)ortion in which 
they share profits. (For the third examjde, see 
next page) 

The Finance Act of 1907 provides that where a 
business has been ” set up or commem ed,” and a 
full three pears' average cannot be taken for the 
purpose of anivmg at the assessment, any person 
so assessed who proves that the actual |)ronts for 
the year of assessment were less tlian the assess¬ 
ment shall be entitled to be charged on the actual 
profits only, and if he has paid on the amount 
assessed, shall be entitled to repayment of the 
amount overpaid The same Act also provides that 
where a business is discontinued, any person charged 
or chargeable witli tax in respect tliercot, shall be 
entitled to be charged only on the actual profits 
of the last throe yeais; and if the tax jiaid in 
respect of tlu' last three years is in excess of’the 
tax on the actual profits, such person is entitled to 
repayment of the excess. 

Where at the end of a year of assessment it is 
asi crtainvd that a loss has been sustained, a claim 
may be made to either (1) repayment of tax 
on or reduction of assessment by the a,tnount of 
such loss, or (2) repayment of the tax actually 
paid, or (ancellation of the assessment if the actual 
loss equals, or exceeds the amount of the assess¬ 
ment In the former case, the loss cannot be taken 
into account m anivmg at subscciuent assessments, 
and in |hc latter only the balance of the loss, wliieh 
is not coveiecl by the repayment (or discharge of 


Shares of (he Finn's Schedule I) Return .. , 

Shares of tlic I^irm's Interests and Divnlends receivable 
in the ycai 1919 

Shaies of the Idrm’s Schedule A Assessment 
Income from Investments 
Wife's Income 


X 

£ s. d. 
2.852 0 0 

75 0 0 
562 10 0 
1.500 0 0 
6,000 0 0 


Y. 

£ s d. 

1,411 0 0 

20 0 0 
150 0 0 
900 0 0 


z. 

i s d. 
44f 0 0 

5 0 0 
37 10 0 


TdIhI Incomes of the Partners 


10.989 10 0 2,481 ’0 0 482 10 0 
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EXAMPLE NO. 8. LIMITED LIABILITY fO. (MAXVPAmiRIN(J) 


Particulars. 

roi7 ' 

1018 

I<)i 9 

P.iitit ulars 

T<)17 1918 

1919. 


£ ; 

~T~ 

i 


f c 

£ 

Rep.iirs and Maintoiiame 

1,000 

1.500 

1,000 

By Salts 

2^,000 31,000 

3b.ooo 

Doprrciation Reserve (a) 

500 : 

500 

500 

,, Kents from Buildings (m) 

lou too 

too 

Light and Water 

too j 

320 

300 

,, Transfer b'.-es 

5 

— 

Legal Charges (A) 

25 

— 

— 

,, Dividends on Sh.are-'(n) 

25 : I<> 

40 

liic-mic tix S'b D fr) . 

1,100 

1,150 

1 211.1 

„ Interest on JMxiitiire'' (n) 

50 1 50 

50 

TV^ Sch A (f) . 

23 

25 

25 

,, liiteri'sl .>11 DejxjMt 

30 to 

10 

Grouiul Kent ( d ) 

5 

5 

5 

,, Sundry Ketoij'ts 

40 50 

bo 

GiHvlwill 

500 

5- 0 

500 

,, l*r.-iniuin on IVbentures ussued .it 



Gencr.il District and Poor Rates (m) 

50 

50 

to 

in. . 

— — 

50 

Ih-elmiiii.iry Kxp.-iis.'s (c) 

250 

250 

250 




Undeiwnliiig Comniissioii (4) 

130 

100 

200 




Auditors’ bees 

20 

20 

20 




DiAuiuiit on delH*nturcs ts-»ui“<l .it a 







discount ( e ) 

— 

25 

— 




Brokerages on Slian*s ( e ) 

i.) 

— 

— 




Printing .ind St.itiunery 

25 

to 

15 




Atlministr.ition A Office Lxpenses 

3 ,(HXl 

3.200 

3,100 




DclK'iiture Inlerrst (0 

150 

ISO 

ISO 




B.ink Infer. M (g) 

20 

10 

— 




K.ulw.iv carnage and other tr.uisport 







(barges 

50 

f>o 

50 




Office Funnlure (A) 

25 

25 

25 




Directors’ Fees (») 

100 

100 

100 




Renewals (A) 

(K)0 

— 

200 




Trustees bees (0 

SO 

50 

50 




liiAiiranre 

50 

50 

5.1 




Ba.l l). bts 


to 

20 




Loss uiKJii S.dc of Investments (/) 

20 

— 

*— 




Ba' ill. e 

I 7 . 9‘)5 

2 3,0'jo 

2H,5oo 


_ 



£2(.,240 

tD.240 £lb,3io 


UG2j.i XVM>o 


>IoTK<;.-{a) Ihisisan allocation of profits Sums added to resi-rve may not W .h-irncd .iiiiinsi oroliis Ft i 
(ft) This IS asMinu'd to have to do with the arrangement of a lease, .iiul as sinh it iiuv not l>e <h<lu<ted 
If) No Uiioiiic tax mav be charged against profits. , , 

(cf) Tax should be dcHlucted from this All allow.inces will be made for the full anmi.d value i>f tlie jiri 
(r) These .are obviously capit.d charges Compare (o) 

(f) Tax should be di dm led from this The assi>ssment must in. bide .ill debenlur.’ intc rest p.ud 
{g) This IS .issuriii-d to be mtert'st on oveidnft. ,ind is .illowcd 

(A) Additions and improvc-ments, or sums wnll.n olf 

(i) Tlu-se .ue allowed as expenses Dim tois and Tnistecs arc assessed indivnlu.illy niidri S. hfHluIe 1 
(A) 'Ihese .ir<- add.-d back lK‘<,.inse Depreciation is .illowed for 

(/) This would be allowc'd if the company’s business inclmkd the buying ami selling of stocks as .m ess. 

(w) Kents from sub lettings must be included, inasmuch as rates on the piemiM-s sub l. t .ire < harg.d A 
be made (for inu-me tax uurposis) equivalent to the? r.-nts p-iid for, or Ih.- full annual valm- o(. premises occnpi.- 
It IS preferable to exclmle all receipts ami expense's relating lO sub icttings if it is possible- 
(«) These are .issumed to be taxed iM-fore receipt 
(e) Ihis IS not taxable (;ompare (e). 


..-nti.Yl 


feature 

deduction will 
<1 .iiicl sub let 


Adjustment 


Uai.i'ice of amount 
AdJ inadmiiSiblf chargri • 

IXpieciatic^n Keservc-ffl) 

Legal c h.irgcs (h) 

Income T.ix, Schedule D (c) 

Income T.ix, Schedule A (c) 

Ground Kent (d) . 

GckhIwiII (c) . 
iTeliinjii.iry F.xpenscs (e) 

DiidcTwntmg Commission {g) 

Discount on Deheiitures (e) 

Brokerages on Shares {e) 

I>el>enture Interest (^ • 

Furniture (A) . 

Uenewals (A) 

Loss oil Iiivcstinents (/) 

Total 

Deduct taxed income and charges not nuuU 
but Oitmt’-sibie 
Dividends («) 

Intciest on rx-bentuns (n) 

ITemium on Debentures issued (o) , 

AiWMal Value of premisc-s 

Total I>cduclions 


Profits for Income tax purposes 


' 1917 

1918. 

1919- 

£ 17.095 

£23,090 £28,500 

500 

500 

500 

1,100 

1.150 

I, 2 tX) 

25 

25 

25 

5 

5 

5 

500 

500 

500 

250 

250 

250 

350 

100 

200 

- - 

25 

— 

to 

— 

— 

150 

150 

150 

25 

25 

25 

Coo 

— 

200 

20 

— 


21.555 

25^^20 

3 G 955 

25 

30 

40 

30 

50 

50 

— 

— 

50 

450 

450 

450 

' 525 

5 30 

590 


iCu.ojo £25.^90 iClG3f'3 


It is assumed that T400 is due for wear and tear. The Assessment 
21,<'30 +2>.'290+ 31,3h-* __ 

for 1920-1931 IS therefore---- ^ 

£35,895 -£400 «= £J5.495* 


the assessment), may be deducted Irum profits for 
future .Averages. 

Schedule E relates to the salaries, pensions, 
annuities, remuneration, anil fees paid to persons 
in respect of offices or employments under the State, 
corporations, public bodies, and companies. 

In the case of Government oflicials the tax is 
collected by the authorities by way of deduction, 
and the same method is adopted as icgards the 
officials of lailway companies, whose salaries are 
assessed on the company at the head offiie. In 
other cases, the assessment is made direc t oft the 
taxpayer, based on information sup()hetl to the 
local assessor by both the employer and the 
employee. The tax under this schedule is cliarged 
upon the actual profits of the year of assessment, 
but a concession is made to persons o.»-upymg sub¬ 
ordinate positions, inasniui h as they may be 
assessed on a three years' average, as if they were 
chargeable under Schedule D 

Expenses which are wholly, cxcljsively, and 
>e( ossanly incurred in the performance of the 
duties of the office or employment arc allowed as 
a deduction from the gross profits, in order to 
arrive at the amount assessable. 

Where an income taxable under Schedule E 
fluctuates, either wholly or in part, as where a 
manager for a limited company is remunerated by 
a fixed salary and a percentage on the profits, it is, 
of course, impossible to state in advance the amount 
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of such " actual profits of the year of assessment,” 
and in order to avoid the necessity of annual adjust¬ 
ments of the assessments when such actual profits 
arc ascertained, the practice is to include the 
fluctuating part of the income at the amount 
received in respect thereof during the completed 
year next preceding the commencement of the 
year of assessment, so long as the basis of calcula¬ 
tion remains the same For example, the salary of 
a manager of a company is a fixed sum of ;^500 a 
year, together with a commission or bonus depend¬ 
ing on trading results, and whuh amounted to, say, 
/45 for the year ended December 31st, 1917, IVlS 
for 1918, £30 for 1919, and £230 for 1920. The 
assessments (exclusive of any abatements or allow¬ 
ances to whi< h he may be entitled) would fall to 
be made as follows— 


r the financial year 

Fixed 

Com¬ 

Total. 

to -— 

Salary. 

mission. 


April 5th, 1919 

£500 

os 

£545 

April 5th. 1920 

£500 

£125 

£625 

Apnl 5th, 1921 

£500 

£30 

£530 

April 5th. 1922 

£500 

£230 

£730 


Directors’ fees arc taxed under this schedule, and 
the tax thereon should be collected from the 
directors personally. Wlion all incomes were liable 
to tax at the same late, it was not unusual for the 
comjiany to pay the tax and then deduct the same 
when paying tiu; fees, unless the fees were payal)lc 
” fieo of tax,” in which case the tax was really 
additional remuneration, but sirue the principle 
of dillerentiation was introdiued, dncctors’ feeb 
aic only liable at the apprt)pnate rate for the 
‘‘earned income” of ea( h se[)arate director, and 
the application of the old method is consequently 
not desirable. 

TAXATION OF COSTS.— A solicitor is always 
entitled to make a special bargain wTth his client 
as to the costs which ho will charge, but in the 
absence of any such agreonu-nt he cannot charge 
at an exorbit.int rate 'ihcie are tertain limits 
beyond which it is im|)ossible to go. Tins is 
settled, m case of dispute, liy one of the masters 
of the High Couit. Ihe procedure is as follows. 
The soluitor delivers his bill and it is then 
pctssible for the aggrieved client to rompiain of 
excessive charges The bill goes before the taxing 
master, who < tmsideis the items m detail, ami either 
allows the fee charged or deducts what he 
considers fair and reasonable under the circum¬ 
stances. A client should always be caieful m 
demanding taxation, for unless he succeeds in 
icducing the lull of costs as deli\<“ied by at least 
one-sixlh of its tot.il amount, he will be called 
uj)on to jnay the costs of the taxation 

TAXATION, PHINCIFLKS OF. —'Ihe State now 
subsists, noV as it once did on the private income 
of the monarch, the heicditaiy or "ordinary” 
revenue of the Crown, but* on what is very oddly 
still called the " extraordinai y ” revenue depending 
upon taxes'imposed by Pailiament. 'Ihe first has 
diminished lid it is negligible The latter hi s 
mcTcased with the growing complexity of our 
social system, and the keen sense of the need for 
State action in the most diverse direc tions—not 
alone for defence, for ctiminal and civil justice, and 
the like, but for sanitation ancl all that is included 
m the phrase "improving the environment of its 
subjects." A revenue of fifty million was, less than 
a hundred years ago, bitterly inveighed against by 


our ancestors; to-day a budget of over one thousand 
millions is accepted as inevitable. Since the whole 
of the enormous sum necessary is the creation^of 
Acts of Parliament, since, that is, it is due to us 
through our accredited representatives, there is more 
need than ever of having definite principles on which 
to impose this taxation. 

An examination of our own system of taxation 
will show that it conforms in great measure to the 
four celebrated maxims enunciated in 1776 by 
Adam Smith. Slowly and tentatively, and with 
many a relapse into evil courses, we have acliieved 
a system which is, roughly at any rate, marked by 
I'quality, Certainty, Hconomy, and Convenience. 

I. By Equality is to be understood not, of course, 
equality of payments, but equality of sacrifice It 
means ajqiortioning the expenses of the State 
among its subjects, so that, as far as possible, each 
feels the .same amount of inconvenience from his 
share in the payment as everyone else experiences 
from his. As the State ought to make no distinction 
of persons in their claims on it, so it must dis¬ 
tribute its burdens in such a manner that no one 
in order that the weight borne by another may be 
alleviated, is unfairly oppressed. All should 
contribute as nearly as may be in proportion to 
their several abilities, according to their faculties. 
In rougher phrase, the stoutest shoulders should 
bear the biggest burdens. ^Only thus is taxation 
made equitable or just Our income tax, for 
instance, has gradually been brought info some 
harmony with this maxim : a person pays not m 
diicct juoportion to wliat he has. but in proportion 
to what he can afford to spend A minimum of 
income, sulhci^nt to provule a labouring family 
with all the requisites of life and health, has always 
been exempted from the tax. It has been felt 
that the sacrifice involved m a tax which trenched 
on the necessaries of life is not only infinitely 
greater, but of quite another quality than that 
involved m a tax w’hich could be saved by dis¬ 
pensing with luxuries The minimum which was 
immune from taxation used to be small indeed , 
in 1798, when the tax was first exacted at the rate 
of 2s. in the pound, ^60 only was exemjiled, and 
that at a time when the jiucc of wheat was treble 
what it now is. We now have a higher standard foi 
the smallest income which a familv ought to have. 
The man with a temporary income, which is 
dependent on his retention of working jiower, is 
obliged to save much more for future contingencies 
than the man w'lth a permanent income, which he 
may spend to the last penny each year, find yet 
leave tlie source unimpaired to his descendants In 
1853, therefore, Gladstone mtioduced the exemption 
from income tax of that portion set aside for 
insuiaiue 'I'licn, again, we liavc, since 1909, the 
relief granted in respect of childien, wlucli alleviates 
the burclDi where alleviation is very welcome, and 
an abatement is allowed in case of married men 
and for certain dependents 

Moreover, means of the added tax—super¬ 
tax—we have* had intioduccd into our income t.ix 
system the piincii>le of graduation , though Mill 
condemned the principle of progression on the plea 
that, being partial not equitable taxation, it was a 
mild form of robbery " To tax the larger incomes 
at a higher j>erccntagc than the smaller is to lay 
a tax on industry and economy: to impose a 
penalty on people for having v'orkeci harder and 
saved more than their neighbours.” We have, 
however, adopted the same principle also in the 
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Death Duties, and in spite of the weighty authority 
quoted, it is hardly likely that we shall abandon 
the principle. On the contrary, its extension seems 
probable, especially as with the present high limit 
of exemption those who pay these taxes are in a 
decided minority. 

By reason of the super-tax at one e\trome and 
the exemptions and abatements at the other, our 
income \ax exhibits at the same time the qualities 
of progression and dc^cssion It is progressive or 
graduated in that it deducts a higher percentage 
from large than from moderate incomes; it is 
degressive in that it relieves the smaller incomes 
in proportion to their smallness With jiroper safe¬ 
guards, the income tax is well fitted to be the chief 
instri^ent for raising the revenue The seemingly 
insuperable ditliculty m its application is that of 
ascertaining the real income. Despite the irregu¬ 
larities which militate against a fair assessment, 
there is a steady advance in the percentage of 
revenue raised by direct as opposed to indirect 
taxes : and this is as it should be. Direct taxation 
js disagreeable; to the taxation which we pay 
through the intervention of the grocer or the winc- 
mcrchant we remain passive. When everyone 
knows how much he really pays, taxation will be 
more detested than now; and such a demand for 
economy in the nation’s business would arise that 
the desired end would be attained. Against this 
advantage must be ph.ced the facts that evasion of 
the tax would much more frequently be attempted, 
that we regard the indirect tax with no resent¬ 
ment—the amount of the indirect tax they pay is 
evident to the taxpayers only at its first imposition , 
afterwards it appears part of the n.i'iiral price— 
and that direct taxes cannot he cdllected in small 
poitions according to the convenience of the payer. 
On the other hand, an ill-]iidgcd tax on an article 
of consumption is an incentive to smuggling ; a 
lax quickly exceeds the insurance prcimum against 
the capture and forfeiture of the goods m question. 
Besides, extravagance on the part of the Govern- 
niciit IS more likely to exist when the burdens 
imposed on the taxpayer are concealed 

Ground-rents and the ordinary rent of land are, 
perhaps, the species of revenue which can best bear 
to ha^'e a peculiar tax imposed upon them Ground- 
icnls s- em. in this respect, a more proper subject 
of peculiar taxation than even the ordinary rent of 
land 'the ordinary rent of land is, in many cases, 
owing, in part at least, to the attentioi and good 
management of the landlord. A vei y heavy tax 
might (Vscoin.agc too much this attention and good 
nuinageinent. Ground-rents, so far as they c.xceed 
lire ordinary icnt of land, arc altogether owing to 
the good government of tlic sovereign power, whicli 
by protecting the indu'-try cither of the whole 
pcsfple or of the inhabitants of some p.irticular 
place, enables them to pay so mucli morn than its 
real value for the ground which they build their 
hf)uscs upon Nothing can be m<jre reasonable than 
that a fund which owes its existence to the good 
government of the State should be taxed peculiarly, 
or should contribute something more than the 
greater part of other funds towards the support of 
that government. It is to be noted that the rent 
of agricultural land, what is called above “ the 
ordinary rent of land,” is exempted from the opera¬ 
tion of the tax , this ” increment ” is. indeed, in 
many instance^?, a negative one. Modern transport 
facilities enable the whole world to compete with 
Bntish wheat growers, and rents have accordingly 


declined, till, say the landlords, they afford no 
more than a fair return for capital sunk in the land 
for a couple of generations. 

11. The best method of establishing the principle 
of justice in a tax system is to ensure the principle 
of Certainty. When it is clearly known to the tax¬ 
payer and to every other person how much, in 
what manner, and at what time he has to jiay. the 
sense of justice inherent in men will gradually 
bring about equity. So long as theic exists any¬ 
thing arbitral y or uncertain in the system, it is 
vain to attempt the ledress of injustices. Certainty 
is, therefore, in a manner, even more to be con¬ 
sidered than equity ” A vciy considerable degree 
of inequality, it appears fiom the experience of all 
nations, is not near so great an evil as a very 
small degree of unceitainty ” In this country we 
have always been deeply convincc<l that no dis¬ 
cretionary or arbitrary jiower shall be allowed to 
Government oltuials. In the eighteenth century, 
though many of the Continental nations were far 
from being opjircssed, m none was a man secure 
from the arbitrary action of the State. Foicign 
observers admired ICngland, not for the leniency or 
goodness of its government, but liecause no 
action of government took place unless it had been 
previously authoi iscd by law. Cci tainty was ensured. 

In our tax system, two special devices make for 
certainty—stoppage of income tax at the source, 
ancl the imposition of specific rather than of ad 
valorem duties. Stoppage at source alloids some 
security for fair assessments, at the same lime as 
economy in collection. For (1) llic jierson from 
whom the State receives payment has no peisoiial 
interest in withholding what is legally due ; (2) 
the income can be better observed at the source : 
at the point of its ultimate receipt it can only be 
picsumcd • (3) there sliouid be a gieat smijilifuation 
of the transactions ncces,sitated by the payment. 

In theory, specific duties based on piece, or 
measure, or—-what usually obtains —weight, are loss 
equitable when compared with ad valorem duties, 
by winch a certain pciceiitagc of the value is 
demanded But their supcrioi certainty more than 
balance's tins objection, so that m most countries 
they have largely supciseded ad valorem duties 
In oui system such duties aio quite exceptional, 
tea sold eit the highest price i>ays exactly the same 
tax as the cheapest. In spite of this palpable in¬ 
justice to the consumers of the poorer qualities, the 
frauds and complexities, the various declarations of 
value and the intricate calculations and checkings 
which are incident to ad valorem dulics, incline tlic 
balance in f.ivour of the eligibility of specific duties 

III. A tax satisfies the maxim of Kconomy when it 
both takes out ancl keeps out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible over .and above what it 
bungs into the jiub'ic treasuiy of the State. If the 
levying of a tax requires a laige numbe^r of officials 
and miuh c<)m{)lex macliinc'ry, a gicat portion of 
the pioduc:e of the tax#uill have been eaten up in 
salaries and exj>enses before the public services 
can benefit The tax may divert to a Ic^ss jirofitablc 
cinjiloymcnt a pr^rtion of the labour and capital of 
the (ommunity , to jirevent evasion certain employ¬ 
ments may bo .subjected to vexatious restrictions. 
It would appear almost inevitable that most taxe.s 
on commodities should conflict to some extent with 
this maxim Consider the tobacco tax, for example. 
We have a multitude of customs officers not only 
to collect the tax, but to prevent or to detect 
smuggling: wc have an elaborate system of 
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bonded warehouses; it is found needful to limit 
the landing of tobaci.o to certain selected ports; 
and wc are obliged to forbid the home production 
of tobuLi o except under excise taxes, which again 
rcfjmre a multitude of olficers. In spite of our 
j)re<autions, attempts at smuggling persist, and 
the i)rosccution of those unsuccessful m the 
attempts is another tax on the community 

Hut Him e about half our revenue is still raised 
by taxes on • oinmodities, it is well to consider 
what rules might m practice reduce the objections to 
such taxes. A —On the assumption that a subsist¬ 
ence income must be immune, not " necessaries ” 
but “ luxuries " are the most suitable subjects for 
taxation . and the luxuries should be, so far as 
possible, su( h as are (1) in general demand, so as to 
cnsuic protluctivity ; (2) stimulants, because these, 
though as j)crnusMble indulgences a.s any others, 
are more liable to be abused, so that some good is 
afforded by a check on consumjdion due to a rise 
in prices. It may not be possible to render a nation 
sober by Act of Parliament, yet we may indnectly 
do a good deal in that diret tion ; (3) connected 

with vanity rather than with positive enjoyment, 
e.g , armorial bearings, carnages, and the like 
B .—To avoid unnecessary exjiense m collection 
and vexatious interference with many trades, the 
articles selected should be: (1) Pew m number- 
taxation should be coiKcntraled rather than <lif- 
fused We have j»roceeded far in this way : liefore 
the reforms of l*eel and (lladstone, ovirr 2,000 
articles were taxed , now there arc about twenty. 
(2) Ai tu les of imjjort rather than of home production 
A tax IS ( hai aclenscd by ( onvcinen* e when its 
payment involves no needless trouble or annoyance. 
Direct taxes arc with us not very onerous from 
this point of view Wc may. within a lengthy 
period, choose our own time for payment Iiuliicct 
taxes are, however, most " convenient ” wc jNiy 
these by luseiisibli* portions as we have occasion for 
the goods , and it is oni'’" own f.uilt if he is unduly 
incommo<led by the jiayment We may escape 
them altogether by not purchasing the taxed 
article—as we couhl esca|)c the income tax by not 
earning sultuicnt income: but not much weight 
should be attached to this argument. We may 
save a tax on, say, lobatco, by restricting our 
consumj^tion of this luxury ; but we might save 
enough to pay the tax if imposed on income, also 
by limiting our consumption of tobacco. 

It will be seen that taxation has been treated 
from the point of view of laismg a revenue. 'J his 
primary purpose of taxes is sometimes complicated 
by "a desire to piotcct the interest of producers at 
home by a wish to handicap producers abroad, by 
an anxiety to divert ca[ntal and labour from one 
industry to another, sometimes even by a feeling 
that one section of the conmiiimty should be sub¬ 
sidised at the expense of the rest. In all these 
cases the i)erplexitu‘s of the legislator, who would 
frame a code of taxation pn economical jinnciples, 
are vastly increased. 

TAXKS AND THEIK ASSESSORS. —Taxes are 
payments for the jniblic services, whether IcxaUor 
national. Somp special benefit may be pointed to 
as a result of llie payment; taxes for the Navy 
arc an in.suranco premium against the loss of the 
foreign exfxirter’s trade; the library rate or the 
rate for sanitary purposes affords a definite utility 
to the individual jiaycr as well as to the community 
at large; but public, not individual, service is 
primarily the object of taxes. 


[TAX 

The essential quality of the payments—that 
which distinguishes them from all other disburse¬ 
ments—is that they are compulsory, not voluntary. 
We may, of course, say that, by means of our 
representatives in Parliament or in the local 
councils, we consent to the payments. We have 
come tu rely on general consent to give force to 
legal enactment; and taxation is no longer what 
it used to be : “ The art of so jilucking the goose 
as to secure the largest amount of feathers with 
the least amount of squealing." Our agents assess 
the amounts which we pay ; and once assessed, 
not alone the assenting majority, but the reluctant 
minority, must also pay. The taxpayer may, very 
unwisely, take little interest in the choosing of 
those who will have power to undertake obligations 
for him ; he is forced to take interest in the results 
of their deliberations. Taxes have at times borne 
the gentle names of " gifts " or " benevolences " 
granted in answer to the " prayers ” of the 
sovereign ; but the prayers were such as could not 
be denied without grave danger, and we may pre¬ 
sume that little goocWill accompanied the ironically- 
styled " benevolences." However this be, in 
mo<Icrn times the definition Iiolds good : A tax is 
a comj)ulsory contribution from the wealth of a 
person for the services of the public powers It 
should not be confounded with two other sources 
of public revenue: (1) Puces, charges for special 
servK es, e , carriage of letters or railway charges 
where the State owns and works the railways— 
whuh people are not compelled tu accept, iiut 
with an effective monopoly the State may charge 
such j)riccs that an element of taxation enters into 
them, eg., tobacco in France and postage in the 
United States' On the other hand, it may offer a 
bounty on consumption of goods oi services by 
charging a lower price than an individual could do, 
e g . tram rates in some localities, railway charges 
in the Colonies, and payments in regard to baths 
and wash-houses in most plates where they have 
been establislied (2) Fees where the service 
rendered is essentially a pul>hc one. though bene¬ 
ficial to the individual from whom the fee for the 
servue is exacted Such are licence fees and judn lal 
fees In a fee. besides the special private benefit, 
there is a predominant public service ; in a jiricc, 
the public service is not prominent 

Local taxes are called rates. The distinction 
between contributions for national and those for 
local serv CCS originated in the la< t that, when an 
amount was required for local needs, it was appor¬ 
tioned among tlic dwellers in the lc>c<dity, in accord¬ 
ance with their visible property. The tax. on the 
contrary, was assessed at so much on each unit— 
each tun or pound—and its yield was uncertain. 
Now that estimation of the yield of taxes has 
become an almost exact science, there is no essential 
distinct'.on between a local rate and an Imperial 
tax : both are the effects of exertions of State 
activity, which always means expense Jiut the 
sepaiate wouls are worth retaining for those among 
other reasons: (1) Kates arc usually—as when 
imposed for repairs and improvements of streets, 
for lighting, draining, and scavenging—of obvious 
and direct benefit to the adjacent property. Such 
payments ought to yield a surplus of satisfaction 
to the payers: they are beneficial or remunerative 
rates. Taxes, however, seem to yield no tangible 
compensation to the payers, though in any toler¬ 
ably governed country they yield a benefit far 
more than equivalent to the cost. Such payments 
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may be. looke^l at from the individual standpoint, 
onerous " Services which arc preponderantly 
national in character are. as a rule, onerous , those 
which arc preponderantly local m charactci gene¬ 
rally confer upon ratepayers a direct and peculiar 
benefit more or less conimensiiratc with tlie burden ” 
(2) Hates arc assessed directly not upon the owners, 
but upon the occuj>icrs of certain kinds of pro|ierty. 

Taxe? may be dircc^t or indirect. A diicct tax is 
demanded from the persons who. it is intrnded 
and desiic'd. should pay it: tlie sacrifice involved 
m its payment cannc;)t be transferred llic great 
instance of such a tax is the income tax . from the 
incidence of this no escape offers Sm h, too. are 
taxes on the keeping of dogs or carnages. 
Indirect taxes arc those w'hich are demandi'd 
from one person m the expectation and intention 
that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of 
another The tea iinpoiter is not peculiaily 

obnoxious to tlic lax <is^essois, lliough he j'.iys ta.x 
on every lb. of tea he imports. The people aimed 
at are tlie consumers of tea fiom whom it is sup* 
jxised—an<l the supposition is usually quite justi¬ 
fied—the amount paid will be recovered m the 
price. Indirect taxes are usually on commodities, 
though the licence to .sell alcoholic liquor, creating 
as it docs a modified monojxily, is shiftc<l to the 
consumer Ihcy are, whether import duties or 
excise duties, obviously unsuitable for local taxa¬ 
tion . they are difficult to estimate owing to the 
variations in demand which a rise of price may 
cause: and the expenses of collection arc, as a 
rule, mucli higher than m the case of direct taxes 
—the glaring instance was alfordcd by the stamp 
duties imposed on the American olonists, duties 
which never paid their cost of collection and which, 
incidentally, lost us the American colonie.s. But 
incUrec t have always been more popular than direct 
taxes , there is an “ ignorant impalteiiro ” of direct 
taxation contra.sted with the easy manner m “ which 
people consent to let them.selvcs be fleeced m the 
price of goods " 

TAXINtil MASTER. —One of the masters {qv) of 
the High Court whose business it is to lax the bills 
of solicitors, and to fix tlie charges winch ought to 
be allowed in cases of di.sputes as to the same 
betwc'ui solicitor and client. (See Taxation of 
Costs / 

TCHO. —(See b'ouiiioN Weights and Measures 
—Japan) 

TEA. —One of the most popular beverages of 
Great Qritain, with a stimulating action, due to the 
presence of the alkaloid theme. It is obtained by 
infusing the dried leavc'S of two species of '1 hea 
stnensts, an evergreen shrub extensively grown in 
China, japan, India, and Ct-ylon From its intioduc- 
tion into Britain in the early pait of the seventeenth 
century until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
tea was obtained almost exclusively fiom China, 
but sini e that time tea-planting has made rapid 
progress in the fndian Empire, wlmli now supplies 
more than one-half of the world’s demand. China 
tea iv however, again being consumed on a large 
scald; being recommended by the medical profession 
as more digesliblc. The best tea is obtained from the 
young leaves of the plant These arc picked by band; 
fermented by exposure to the air on circular trays . 
roasted »n iron vessels ; rolled by band , and finally 
dried in sieves over charcoal fires. The different 
kinds of tea depend not only on varieties of 
plant, soil, and climate, but also on the method of 


treatment, particularly on the management of the 
fermentation jiioccss The only cliffeicnce in the 
projiaration of green tea and blatk tea is that in 
the foimer caiicty the le.iNes aie loasted a.s soon 
as g.atheied or aftei very short exposure Ihe best 
kiiovMi bla« k teas au‘ tungoii, jn’koe, '^ouchc'iig, and 
bohea, while Inson. nnpeiial, and gunpowder arc 
the chief grc<*n variedIn Central Asia and Tibet, 
tea IS mixed with small cpiantities of butter and salt. 
an<l pressed into the shape of bucks, ami is hence* 
known as bric k tea Aiabian tea is obtained from* 
quite a difleient shrub, \iz , the Catnfllta thexfera 

Ihe tcM pioducing countries of the world aif 
shown on the map given ’,in mscT 

TEAK. — i he Malay name; for the Tectoua f^tandts, 
a tall tieo of India and the* ivast Inches, notcsl fc'r 
the haidiu'ss and durability of its w’ckxI. Teak is 
extensively employed for shipbuilding an<i in the 
construction of bndg(“s, lailway caiiuiges, etc. It 
IS .Uso used for furmtiire A rc'cr«lve is obtained 
from Its leaves Buiinah is the chief exporting 
country 

TEASEL.“A genus of jclant.s, of w'huh the com¬ 
mon variety is found in ICngland ^'lu; best known 
species IS the julhnum or fuDei’s teasel, 

so-called because the flower heads, W'lth their piickly, 
hooked acorns, arc used by cloth inanufactuicus for 
raising the naji France and Austria arc the chief 
exporting countries ft is also spelt teazed 

™'IIM(’Al EDl!(’ATION.-An Ac t to facilitate 
the provision of tec link al education was j>assed m 
1889 and amended in 1891 Jiolh Acts h.ive been 
repealed and the powers under them merged in the 
EcIik alion Ac t, 1902 'llio substance of the lepealed 
Acts still holds good, and will serve to illuminate 
tins aiticle A local authority lias power to supply 
technical or manual instruction to sm h an extent 
and on siuli trims as the autlucnty may think 
expedient. No religious test is to be aiqihccl to any 
pujal, the; teaching of technical subjects being bold 
to Ix' enfitelv secular and not part of the ordinary 
cuiiK Ilium of an elcmc'ntary scnool. Exaimnaticms 
may be set to test the capacity and knowledge of 
(he [)upils The cost of tc'chnual education is to be,* 
boinc ]>artly by the Icxal rates and partly by 
Goveininent grant 

Tcchnic.il inslimtiun moans mslruclion m the 
})rmc iples of s> lem e and aif. applicable to indus¬ 
tries, and in the application of special bianches of 
science^ and art to specific, mclustiies or em|)loy- 
menfs It docs not include leaching the j'lactico of 
any ti.uic*, ln(l^l•^tIy, or einpioyment, but includes 
instruction iii the- biamhes of scic-iue and art in 
respect of which giants aie made by the Dcq'iart- 
incnt of Science and Art, and any other form of 
instruction, including model n languages, and com¬ 
mercial and agncultural subjects, wlm h may, for 
tlie time being, be sane floned by that dcpaitrnent 
bv a miniile lanl befoie F.iiliament, a-iid made on 
the icprescnlation of a local authorily, that siuh 
a foiin <*f mstrm tiori js rccpiired by the circum¬ 
stances of its district. Manual instruction means 
inslrmtion in the use of tools, procc’sses of 
ague ulliiie, modelling iii clay, wood, and other 
material 

The Educafloii Authorily. iHc provision of 
sc holarslnps, cu the paymc*nt of the fees of students 
ordinarily lesident in the disliic.t, ftiiins an encou¬ 
raging pait of the scheme of technical instiuction. 
The I'dliication Act, 1902, ciealcd the council of 
every countv, and of cveiy county borough the 


local education authoiity Jins authorily has the* 
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exc lusive power to deal with higher education, ol 
which technical education forms one class or division. 
ITie county council, or county borough council, 
must consKler the educational needs of their area, 
and, after consultation with the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, must supply higher education and co-ordinate 
all forms of education. By co-ordination is meant 
the proper arrangement of eduration in steps, from 
the most elementary to the highest of all, so that 
a young student, equipped by nature with a perfect 
human brain, great industry, and ambition may 
step, day by day, and year by year, in a regular 
gradation of upward progress, from his humble 
place in the county elementary school to the highest 
position which is open to ability, industry, and 
character. 

The Expenses. The local education authority may 
allot from a Government grant, whatever sum they 
deem necessary for the provision of technical 
education and' further money may be raised by 
means of the county rate The amount of the 
rate for thus purpose was formerly limited to 2d. 
m the I but this limit has been removed by 
the Education Act, 1918. The local education 
authority must not ignore the work of existing 
efficient schools, or colleges, or technical institutes, 
or polytechnics, and must work with them, not 
against them. Power is further granted to bodies 
smaller in extent than those already named to pro¬ 
vide technical education in their areas exactly as 
described above. 

The Kdueatlon foromlttee. The local education 
authority works by means of its education com¬ 
mittee This committee manages everything which 
relates to technical education, except tiie raising of 
a rate , this can only be done by the ( ounty c ouncil, 
the county borough council, the borough council, 
or the urban district council The educ ation com¬ 
mittee must consist of a certain number of members 
of the council, of a number of persons, including 
woincm, not members of the council, who have 
experience in education, and are acquainted with 
the needs of the various kinds of school in their 
area Where any parish or parishes arc specially 
served by technical cdu< atiou centres, the com¬ 
mittee have power to chaige the expenses, in whole 
oi in part, upon such parishes 

The education committee may borrow money for 
Its pui poses, and may take over the management 
of any school, college, or technical education centre 
An evening school in which a great portion of 
technical education is provided is not an cleiiuuitary 
sch(/ol, but IS classed under higher or secondary 
education. The education committee provides a 
body of man.igers for each technical school, or group 
of such schools , they have authority to deal with 
such matters as relate to the management of the 
school, aiql subject to smih conditions and 
restrictions as the local education aulliority may 
determine 

Thi^ Scope ol Technical Education. Ihe Eduta- 
Uoti Code Sjays of secondary schools and, therefore, 
of technical schools, that they offer to each scholar 
up to and beyond the age of sixteen, a general 
education—phycical, mental, and moral—given 
through a complete graded course of instruction, 
of wider scope and more advanced degree than 
that given in elementary schools “ But the scholar 
who must, at the age of fifteen, begin an industrial 
employment, or enter tlie lower ranks of business, 
needs a course of instruction different from that of 
the secondary school, and yet one which is higher 


in standard and somewhat more special in aim than 
that given in the ordinary public elementary school. 
While he should develop more fully his study ot 
some of the fundamental subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum, he should also give time to the 
study of other subjects which he can apply to his 
own practical needs." Different districts will require 
different technical teaching; a purely agricultural 
district would emphasise the special needs of agri¬ 
culture, which includes knowledge of the soils, the 
raising of food stuffs, the rearing of cattle, manures, 
pests, and diseases of animals and plants, A great 
woollen centre, like Bradford, would require 
technical training in dyes, weaving, raw material, 
chemistry, analysis, and so on. 

The Subjects Taught. The following subjects will 
be included in the course: The progressive study 
of the English language, elementary mathematics, 
history, and geography. The teaching of the 
elements which form the basis of fine workman¬ 
ship, the use of machinery, the handling of tools, 
design, practical working of wood, vegetable pro¬ 
ducts. and metals, and foreign languages. The Code 
makes a rematk of su(.h weight that it ought to bo 
pondered by teachers anti scholars alike: "To 
learn to do a thing with mechanical accuracy, and 
to neglect to consider why a thing is done in one 
way and why not in another, will not encourage 
that adaptability and intelligent understanding 
of routine work which add'"so much to the value 
of an employee, and to his own powers of 
self-development and advancement " (See 
Continuation Schools ) 

TELEGRAMS.— (See Telegraphs) 

TELEGRAPH LETTERS, —The hours for posting 
letters m any town to be delivered by the first post 
on the following morning m any other town is 
often early, and the interval between the first and 
second delivery may be a matter of importance. 
To avoid this, telegraph letters were introduced by 
the Post Office in 1912, to pass from any one to any 
other of certain places mentioned in the Post Office 
Guide These letters can, generally speaking, be 
transmitted up to midnight, and will be delivered 
by the first post m the morning in the town to 
which they are addressed The letter is, of course, 
sent by telegraph. (Sec Post Office ) 
TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDER.— A method of 
remitting money by telegram through the Post 
Office. (See Money Orders.) 

TELEGRAPH RESTANTE.— This term signifies 
a telegram which is to remain at a named telegraph 
office until it is called for. * 

TELEGRAPHS. —For full particulars of the tele¬ 
graph service, the Post Office Guide should be 
consulted Only the most important points can 
be referred to here. 

The Postmaster (leneral’s telegraphs may be 
used by the public for cumnuinication with all 
parts of the United Kingdom, with places abroad, 
and with ships at sea Communications wathin 
the United Kingdom arc known as inland telegrams, 
other communications as foreign and colonial 
telegrams or radiotclegrams The charge (',ir an 
inland telegram is independent of distance, and 
depends upon its length only The foreign and 
colonial telegraph system and the radiotelegraphic 
system arc largely regulated by International 
Conventions, to which nearly all the states of 
the world are parties. The Postmaster General 
constructs private telegraph lines on rental 
terms. 
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Head telegraph offices are usually open on week¬ 
days from Sam to 7 p m. Many sub-offices are 
not open until 9am In Ixindon and in a few of 
the largest towns the head office is always open, 
day and night, and in many other towns telegrams 
may be despatched at any hour from the railway 
station 

The Postmaster General is not liable for any 
loss or dimage which may be incurred or sustained 
by reason or on account of any mistake or default 
in the transmission or delivery of a telegram. 

The charge for inland telegrams is Is. for the 
first twelve words, including the address, and Id. 
for every additional word. As to counting of 
words, see under Cables and Cabling. 

Telegrams should be wntten on the proper forms. 
Unstamped forms can be obtained free of charge, 
and postage stamps should be affixed to them by 
the senders. Forms with embossed stamps can 
be obtained singly ; or. in books of 20, interleaved 
and with a sheet of carbonic paper. The cost of 
a reply, not exceeding forty-eight words, may be 
prepaid A reply form will then be delivered to 
the addressee, who will be at liberty to use it for 
any inland message at any time within twelve 
months. If the form be not used, its value will 
be refunded from headquarters to the sender of 
the original telegram if he applies and .sends the 
form within twelve i lonths to the local post¬ 
master. 

Telegrams are delivered free of charge within 
three miles of the office nearest the address, which 
is called the terminal office ; and when that office 
IS a head post office no charge is made for delivery 
within the town postal delivery ■» 

In most cases subscribers to telephone exchanges 
•can make general arrangements to have all tele¬ 
grams (except I’rcss telegrams) delivered by tele¬ 
phone instead of by messenger, but in large towns 
this can be done only if the subscriber has a 
registered telegraphic address Written copies of 
telegrams delivered by telephone will be sent to 
the addressees either by post in daily batches 
without extra charge, or singly as express letters 
■<>n payment of express fees No charge is made 
to a Mibscnbcr for recording instructions for the 
<lelivcry by telejihonc from the normal delivery 
olfice of his fully addressed telegrams 

The address of a telegram should be sufficiently 
full to enable it to be delivered without difficulty, 
and without reference to directories or other 
sources of information. An address ordinarily used 
for letters is not necessarily correct or sufficient for 
telegrams 

Telegrams may be addressed to the telephonic 
addresses of exchange subscribers for delivery by 
tclejihone The telephonic address to be used in 
such cases must comprise the subscriber’! name, 
exchange, telephone number and town, thus: 
Brown, Midland 127, Derby , or, where the name 
of the exchange is the same as the name of the 
town or of a telegraph office or well-known locality 
which^is a sufficient address for telegrams, the 
address may be abbreviated, thus: Brown, 
Putney, 127. 

'fhe name of the town is not required in addition 
to the name of the exchange for a telegram 
originating m the same town 

Any person may register an abbreviated or 
arbitrary address on payment of a registration fee 
of l\ Is a year, dating from the day of registration. 
The address must consist of two words, one of which 


is to be the name of the town or place of delivery ; 
the other must be a word Ciintaimng not more than 
ten letters which is easy to pronounce. In London 
an additional word indicating the appropriate 
delivery office is inserted between the registered 
abbreviation and the word London, without extra 
charge for registration or inland transmission. 
Telegrams intended to be delivered to the care of 
a person who has registered an abbreviated address, 
must have “ care of " or " c/o ” written before the 
abbreviated address, thus. " Smith, care of 

Hercules, Liverpool ” The symbol c/o counts as* 
one word Abbreviated addresses should be 
wntten with great clearness 

A telegram w’lll be delivered at two or more 
addresses in the same free delivery on prepayment 
of the ordinary telegram charges for the total 
num]>er of words in the addresses and text in addi¬ 
tion to a charge of threepence lor every copy 
beyond the first Each address must be complete 
in itself ICach London Postal District, for example, 
the district called “ South Western " is regarded 
for the pur}>osc as forming a sej^aratc delivery ; 
and when a multiple address telegram for London 
IS directed to one or more registered al^reviated 
addresses, the district initials must be inserted 
after each registered address and must be paid 
for The Postal District numbers appropriate for 
letters arc not reqmreil 

Telegrams can be rep<-<ited, if the sender desires 
it, by being telegraphed back from office to office 
throughout the course of transmission 'rhe charge 
for repetition, which must be pai<l when the tele¬ 
gram IS handed in, is on .-lialf the ordinary tarifl 
Telegrams containing mercantile quotations or 
figuies, and telegrams written in cypher, or accord¬ 
ing to a preconcerted code, should always be 
repeated. No copy of a repealed telegram is 
given to the sender 

Tel<‘grams can be re-dirccted to a second address 
cither by an oHicer of the post office or by an agent 
of the addressee 

A prepaid telegram enclosed in an envelope 
marked "Telegram, Immediate,’’ may be posted 
in any letter box either in town or < ountry, or may 
be handed in a rural district to a postman on his 
way to a telegraph office. 

Telegrams may be accepted at an office after 
the usual hours on payment of certain fees, if the 
other offices through wliu h the telegram would 
have to pass are open and their attention can be 
gained , 

The sender may have instructions, such as 
'■ jmvate," " confidential," " to be opened at 
once," or the like written on the outside of the 
envelope of the message He may also insert the 
words " By hand " b‘,;fore the full ad<lre:^s of a tele¬ 
phone subscriber in order to ensure, exceptionally 
speedy, delivery by messenger The instructions 
will be charged for as pa-*t of the message. 

Telegrams inteiuled for delivery to callers at a 
telegr.iph olfice should contain in the address the 
wofds " l*ostc Restante " or "to be tailed for." 
Such telegrams arc kept for two char days at the 
office to which they arc addressed 

For particulars of radiotelegrams. sec under 
Cables and Cabling and Radiotelegrams 
TELEGRAPH TRANSFERS.—The letters " T.T ", 
which indicate telegraphic transfer, are found against 
the names of certain places in the list of foreign 
exchange rates quoted in the Press, as is shown 
on page 162Q. 
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^ Forplj^n Kxchanpc Katos* 

Boinhay'J'T. 

Cal< iilta J I' 

Hong K«»ng I T. 

Shanghai IT 
Sjng.tp(jre T T 
Yok<i{iaina TP 

,, 4 month.^ 


Is 3‘Ul 
Is. 3 {hi 
Is 10^1. 
2s 
2s 

2 s oui. 

2s 


'Ihe figures iruluate the amount in sterling that 
would be re< eivcd for each unit of the currency of the 
place mentionoil (rupees, doliais, yen, etc) and the 
rate ihargc<l for llie ii'nniediate remittance from one 
country to London by means of telegraphic advice, 
the banker or financial house in the town named 
sending a cablegram with the needful jiarticulars to 
his coirespondent in London to pay out a certain 
sum to siK h person as is mentioned m the cable¬ 
gram. In tho'asc of distant places, the difference 
between a bill with the ctrdinary usance of tluec or 
four months and an immediate cable remittance is 
consulciable. As will be seen from the foiegc.ing 
table, the pnrehaser^of a cable leiuittanc^e. (tele¬ 
graphic transfer) from Yokohama to London would 
have to pay 2s O^d. per yen, whereas if he bought 
an ordinary lull in that town payable in London 
four months fioin date, he would receive more for 
each yen. The difference represents interest, for 
obviously the Yokohama banker who sells a 
remittance payable four months later in London 
has the use of the money for that period, whcicas 
m the case of a telegiaj)hii tiansfc!r he docs not 
enjoy the use of the money at all. 

TEIjKFIIONFS, —The I’ostuKistcr (General now 
controls the cmtiro trunk and local telephone service 
throughout the United Kingdom, except in Hull 
where the corporation conducts the local service, 
llic telc'jdione trunk lines which connect the 
various telephone exchange areas throughout the 
Kingdom can be used by callers at post offices 
which arc connected with the trunk telephone sys¬ 
tem as well as by subscribers and callers using 
telephone exchanges The nanus of places at 
which trunk telephone communication is possible 
are indicated m the Post Office Guide. 

The fees for the use of the trunk linos are as 
follows— 


l-'or 25 miles or under 
50 .. 

„ 75 .. 

.. 100 .. 


,, every adihtional 40 miles 
or fraction thereof 


b'carpeiicc 

Kightpenco. 

One Shilling 
One Shilling and 
Kourponce. 

Lightpencc 


The distances are usually calculated as between 
the terminal trunk exchanges through which the 
calls are cficcted. Special rates are charged where 
submarine iuu's arc used. 'I'he unit period of 
conversation is three mini>tos from the time when 
the caller or subscriber has been informed that the 
connc'ctioif is completed, but any caller, by pre¬ 
paying a double lee, may secure the option^ of 
extending a ^hree minutes’ conversation to six 
minutes on demand at the end of the first period. 
When the option of extending a call to six minutes 
has been asked for by a caller, and the call is 
coinjdcted m three minutes, the fee for the second 
period will be refunded No person is entitled to 
use a trunk line continuously for more than six 
minutes 

The ^ charge for a six minutes’ conversation 


between 7 p m and 7 a in. is the same as for a 
conversation of three minutc^s’ duration m the day 
time. 1 Hiring the same period, for a three minutes' 
conversation, for which the day charge is Is , a 
leduced fee of 8d is charged, and half the usual 
day chaigc is made where the ordinary fee is Is 4d., 
or more 

Any sui)SLriber to a telephone exchange may 
telej'lione messages to manv post ofliccs v^hieh can 
be reached through the local exchange system, or 
by means of the post office trunk wires, in order 
that the messages may be wriUen down and dealt 
with as express letters or ordinary letters Similarly, 
the public may dictate letters from many telephone 
call offices where trunk calls arc accepted The 
express delivery service is available only during 
the hours of telegia])h business, and is not available 
on Suiulays at .tny j)lace outside the London 
post.d district 

Any subscriber to a telephone exchange may 
obtain the services of an express messenger by 
telephoning to the neaiest post office which is 
connected with his exchange. The fees for the 
express service aic calculated upon the wdiole 
distance travelled by the messenger from the post 
oliice , 

TFLKTHONES, HOUSE.— (Sec House Tei.e- 
pnoNcs ) 

TELLER. —The official bfhmd the bank counter 
who rc'i eivcs and J^ays money. When the bank is 
a large one there aie numerous tcllcis, some to 
receive and others to pay out Ihe name was 
originally tallier, i ^ , a person who tallies or checks 
(See Tally*) 

TEL QUEB RATE. —In connection with the 
Foreign Lxcdiangos the tel quel is a rate charged for 
a hill of such a currency {e g , thirty days) to which 
neither the long rate for three months’ bills nor 
the short rate up to ten days applies. 

TENANT.— Ihc person who holds property, 
houses, or land, under an agi cement or a lease, and 
pays rent for the same (See Landlord and* 
Tenant) 

TENANT FOR LIFE.- -A tenant for life, or a 
life tenant, IS the poison who has a right or interest 
in landed jiropeity duiiiig the continuance of his 
life, or dunng the life of some other pci son. In the 
latter case it is called an estale pur autre vie If 
on the death of a life tenant the property returns 
to the grantor of the life interest, or ms heirs, the 
grantor is said to hold the reversion (qv), but if 
it does not revert to him but passes tej another 
person, that person holds the lemaiiider (^v), and 
IS called the remainderman. 

A life tenant is entitled to hold the deeds of the 
property, but he cannot give a charge thereon to 
any greater extent than the life interest which he 
possesses in the property. 

By the various Settled Land Acts a tenant for 
life has, under eeilain conditions, power to selt 
the settled land, to exchange it for other property 
to grant certain leases ami to mortgage it where 
the money is rccjuiiccl for enfranchisement or for 
equality of exchange ; but money arising frSm the- 
exercise of such powers must not be used for the 
personal benefit of the life tenant. The money, 
called capital money in the Act of 1882, “ shall be 
paid either to the trustees of the settlement or 
into Court." The object of the Acts is to free the 
land settled from the fetters* which would other* 
wise bind it, and to allow the tenant for life to deal 
with It as though he had the fee simple, always, 
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taking care, however, that the interests of the 
reversioners or remaindermen are studied and that 
the money arising out of any sale, etc . is kept intact. 

Where a life tenant gives a banker a charge upon 
the land in which he holds a life interest, it is 
customary, seeing that the .security may disappear 
at any moment by the death of the tenant, to 
require a policy upon his life to be assigned to the 
bank, for an amount sufficient to cover the amount 
of the advance Of course the banker must see 
that the rents from the property are sufficient, in 
the event of the borrower's failure, to pay both the 
interest upon the debt and the jiremiums upon 
the life policy. It is also the business of the banker 
to see that the premiums are duly paid. {See Life 
Estate ) 

TENANT IN FEE SIMPLE.—The person who 
has the highest estate in land which the law of the 
country will recognise and who is, for all practical 
purposes (though not in theory) the absolute 
owner (Sec Fee Simple) 

TENANT IN TAIL.—The person who is the holder 
of an c.statc for the time being, but which cannot 
be disposed of by him pr even dealt with, except 
in so far as is permitted by (he vat ions Settled 
Land Acts Upon the decease of a tenant in tail 
the jiroperty devolves in the manner jirovided for 
by the entail (Sec Fee Tail) 

TENANTS AND THE LAW OF DANKUUPTCY. 
— (See li^NKRUPrcY ce Tenant ) 

TENANTS IN EOMMON.—Property may be 
convoyed to an individual or to a number of indi> 
viduals, and if these hold togetluT they are either 
joint tenants {qv ) or tenants in common. 'I'enants 
in common have what is called a unity A possession 
m the property, but each has a si^iarate and dis¬ 
tinct share which can be disjioscd of by will, or 
inlu^nted by the deceased's rejircsentatives There 
IS no right of survivorship ; that is, when one dies 
his share does not ]>as3 to the survivor. 

Tenants in common may have either equal or 
un<M|ual shares, and one tenant may convey his 
share to another tenant It is not necessary that 
their interests should all be cicated at the same 
tunc or under the same inslrument 

If a propel ty is devised to several persons without 
saying whether they are to bo tenants m common 
or joint tenants, th^y are icgarded as joint tenants. 

'J'he points of ilitfcrencc between joint tenants 
and tenants in common will be clearly seen by 
comparing the former aiticlc with the present. 

Where deeds arc deposited as security for a 
loan by'tenanls in common, the document creating 
the charge should be signed by all the tenants, 
and It IS advisable for a legal mortgage to be taken. 

TENDER.—There aie two senses m w’hich this 
term IS used— 

(1) A tender is an offer, generally in writing, to 
supply certain commodities upon terms tthat are 
Gpccifu'd. It IS the fust step in the formation of 
a contract, as it constitutes tlio offer An advertise¬ 
ment, ciicular, or othci intimation that tenders are 
required for the canymg out of lertain w'ork or 
the pirchase of ceit.uii goods is nothing iiuire than 
an invitation to otter, and lias no legal effect 
Until tlie teruler is accepted there is no landing 
contract. There is no pritnd facie undertaking that 
the best oi any olfer will be accepted by the person 
who has invited the tenders. 

(2) A tender is also an otter to jierform a certain 
act or to pay a sum of money m discharge of an 
■obligation. 


" Tender is attempted performance ; and the word 
is apj>hed to attempted performances of two kinds, 
dissimilar in their results. It is applied to a 
performance of a promise to do something, and of 
a promise to pay something. In each case the 
performance is frustrated by the act of the party 
for whose benefit it is to take place ” 

With respect to tender in llic case of a contract 
for the sale of goods, section 37 of the Act of 1893 
is as follows— 

“ When the seller is ready and willing to deliver 
the goods, and requests the buyer to take <!clivery, 
and the buyer docs not withm a reasonable lime 
after such request take delivery of the goods, he is 
liable to the seller for any Ions occasioned by lus 
neglect or refusal to take delivery, and also for a 
reasonable < harge for the caic and custody of the 
goods. Provided that nothing in this seedon shall 
affect llie rights of the seller where the neglect or 
refusal of tlie buyer to take ilclivtry amounts to 
a repudiation of the contjact" 

The effect of su< h a tender of performani'c is to 
discharge the vcmlor from all liability under the 
contract, and he can <Tther maiiitam or su»'C(‘ssfully 
defend an ac.tion for breach of the c.onliact 

Tender operates as a pcrfoi maiu e of a contract, 
if madc‘ stnc.tly in ac.cordanc.e with the terms of 
the contiact, but lefused by tlie pioinisee. It has 
the ellcH.t, unless it is a tender of money, of dis¬ 
charging the promiscM from all liability under the 
contract A tender of money, liowcver, does not 
extinguish the debt ; but the; debtor shcuild, if the 
money is not atcept(‘d, and an ac.tion is commenced 
against him, bring the amount into coiiit and plead 
the tender If the creditor then proc eeds with his 
action, and rocovois no more? than tlio amount 
tendered, lie will have to pay the defend.int’s costs 
of the action To constitute a good tendc-i, the 
full amount must be ac.tually jiroducc'd, unless the 
creditor dispenses with the production, and 
offered unconditionally. It must be the current 
com of the realm. (See Leoal Tender.) No 
change can be demanded. A tender in country 
bank notes or by cheque is good if the only 
objection mailc by the creditor is that the 
amount m insufficient. In such a case it is pre¬ 
sumed that the actual jirodncfion of the money 
which would constitute a legal tender has been 
dispensed with. A legal tender should be made 
by the debtor to the creditor, but either paity may 
act through a duly authorised agent. 

TENEMENT.—Anything that is held or is capable 
of being held by a tenant, whetlicr a dwelling 
or landed proiicrty m gencial. 

TE.NEMENT FACTORY.—A tenement fac tory i.s 
dc‘liiK‘d by the I-'ac.toiy and Worksheq) Act, 1901, to 
be a faetoiy where mc-ehanical power is supplied to 
diftcucnt jiaits of die same building occupied by 
dific'rcnt ])eisons for the purjeosc-s c.f*any manu- 
factuimg jirocess or handiciaft, in such manner that 
lliosc- p.iits conslitutev HI l.iw sepaiatc factories. 
Fi'om this it will lie seen that so f.ir as regards the 
supply of motive-jHjwei. a tciic nicnt ffit.lciry is not 
C'implele 111 itself, but obtains its motive-power 
fiom .inc^lher part c)f the building F<)r the purpose 
of tlie proMsions with legai'l to tenement fac tori(!S, 
all buiMings witluii tlie sanu^ c kise cir curtilage are 
treatecl as one liuil'ling Hut wheie each owner 
provide?, Ills own mc-c hanu al power, two factories, 
though 111 the same building, aie not tenement 
fac tones 

In the case of tenement factoiics, it is the owner. 
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whether he is one of the occupiers or not, who is 
liable for the observance, and punishable for the 
non-obscrvancc, of the provisions of the Factory 
and Workshops Act with regard to— 

(1) The cleanliness, freedom from effluvia, over¬ 
crowding and ventilation of factories, including, so 
far as they relat*' to any engine-house, passage, or 
staircase, or to any room which is let to more than 
one tenant, the provisions with respect to lime- 
wasliing and washing of the interior of a factory; 

(2) the fencing of machinery, and penal compensa¬ 
tion for neglect to fence machinery in a factory, 
except so far as relates to such parts of the 
machinery as are supplied by the occupier ; (3) the 
notices to be affixed in a factory with respect to the 
period of employment, times for meals, and system 
of employment of children ; (4) the prevention of 
the inhalation of dust, gas, vapour, or other 
impurity, so far as that provision requires the sup¬ 
ply of pipes or’ other contrivances necessary for 
working the fan, or other means for that purpose ; 
and (5) the atiixing of an abstract of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, and the notices of the name 
and address of the inspector, of the certifying 
surgeon for the district, of the clock (if any) by 
which the period of employment and times for 
meals in the factory or workshop arc regulated. 

But any occu[)ier may affix in his own tenement 
the notice with respect to the period of employment, 
times for meals, and system of employment of 
children, and thereupon that notice will, with 
respect to persons employed by that occupier, have 
cflect in substitution for the corresponding notice 
affixed by the owner 

Similarly the j)rovisions of the Act with regard to 
dangerous ways, works, plant, and machinery, and 
to unhealthy or dangerous factories or workshops, 
arc enforceable in the case of tenement factories 
against the owner, in all respects as if the owner 
was substituted* for the occupier. 

In the case of any tenement factory or class of 
tenement factories used wholly or partly for the 
weaving of cotton cloth, the owner may be sub¬ 
stituted for tlic occupier in respect of certain 
requirements with regard to ventilation. 

Where grinding is larncd on in a tenement 
factory not being a textile factory, the owner of 
the factory is responsible for the observance of the 
regulations contained in the third schedule of the 
Act, viz.— 

(1) The providing and keeping in proper repair 
boards to fence the shafting and pulleys (locally 
known as drum-boards). 

(^ Fixing hand-rails over the drums and keeping 
them in proper repair. 

(3) Ih'oviding belt-guards (locally known as 
“ scotch-men "), and kc-eping them m proper repair. 

(4) Every floor constructed ^ftcr December 3lst, 
1895, must* be constructed so as to facilitate the 
removal of slush, and all necessary shoots, pits, and 
other conveniences must bc«provide(l for facilitating 
such removal. 

‘ (5) P'ver^ grinding room or hull established after 
December 31st. 1895, must be so constructed Ihrt 
for the purpose pf light grinding there \cill be a clear 
space of 3 ft. at least between each pair of troughs, 
and for the purpose of heavy grinding there must be 
a clear space of 4 ft. at least between each pair of 
troughs and 6 ft. at least in fiont of each trough 

(6) The sides of all drums in every grinding loom 
or hull must be closely fenc'.ed 

(7) Except in pursuant c of a special exemption 


granted by the Secretary of State, a grindstoni 
must not be run before any fireplace, or in front o: 
another grindstone. 

(8) A grindstone erected after December 31st 
1895, must not*be run before any door or othei 
entrance. 

In every tenement factory w^ere grinding oJ 
cutlery is carried on, the owner of the factory musl 
rovicle at all times instantaneous communicatior 
ctween each of the rooms in which tne worfc 
is carried on, and both the engine-room and 
boiler-liouse. 

TENURE.—The name used to indicate the con 
ditions under which land or other property is held 
by the person or persons who occupy and use it 
The most common tenures are freehold, copyhold, 
and leasehold (^.v.). 

TERM.—A period of time. It is most commonly 
used as the equivalent expression for the numbei 
of years or the penod for wliich a lease or other 
interest in land is granted. 

TERMINABLE ANNUITIES.—These are annuities 
granted by the Government and also by certain 
insurance offices for a period of years or for the 
life of an individual in retuln for a present payment 
of money. The rate is fixed by actuarial calcula¬ 
tion, based upon the tables of the expectation oi 
life {q V ) 

TERMINAL COST ACCOUNTS.—This is one of the 
clus<;(‘s into which cost accounts are usually divided, 
(See Cost Accoun rb , Cosiing). Terminal or con¬ 
tract cost accounts aie applicable to undertaking!; 
where definite contracts aie entered into, in which 
the cost IS clofiiiite and terminating , e g , buddings, 
shms «, 

TERM OF A'BILL.—Tlie time for which a bill ol 
exchange is drawn and during which it is current, 
e g., one month after sight, three months after 
date. 

TERRA-COTTA.—A superior variety of brick¬ 
work, usually consisting of a mixture of potter's 
clay and fine colourless sand made into a paste, 
mouhled, dried, and baked or hardened m the fire. 
Icrra-cotta is close and smooth in texture, and is 
largely used for statuary and other decorative pur¬ 
poses. It,has recently come into great favour, 
having been used for the underground stations ol 
London, and for facing public buildings, such as 
the new Natural History Museum. There arc large 
factories m London and in various parts of Germany, 

TEXTIUE.—This is the generic name for the 
trade of weaving which includes the operations ol 
spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting, wh&thcr ol 
cotton or of wc>ol The textile industry in 
Lancashire is chiefly cotton, and in Yorkshire 
chiefly wool 

THEFT.—(See Larceny ) 

THIRD CLASS PAFER.—(See First Class 
Paper, S^econd Class Paper.) 

THIRD OF EXCHANGE,—(Sec Foreign Bill., 
THIRD PARTY PROCEDURE ,—This is ar 
expression which needs but the slightest mention 
here, as it concerns legal practice. When an 
action is started between parties, it somi^imea 
happens that some other person than the original 
plaintiff and defendant is under a certain liability 
m respect of the matter in question, and that il 
such person is brought into the suit litigation and 
the consequent expenses at a future date* may be 
avoided. If the proper steps afe taken, in accord¬ 
ance with the Rules of the High Court or the County 
Court, this can be effected. 
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THIBO PABTY EISK8 IN8UEANCE.-(See 

Indemnity Insurance.) 

THREAD. —Sewing thread consists of two or 
more yarns twisted together. It may be of cotton, 
flax, or silk. Cotton thread is made at Manchester 
and Glasgow, but chiefly at Paisley, which suppilies 
half the requirements of the world. Silk thread is 
often called twist. Linen thread is a strong variety 
for sewing on boot buttons, etc., when patent 
fasteners are not used. 

THREADiNEEDLE STREET.— Writers of the 
money article sometimes refer to the policy of 
Threadneedlc Street in raising or lowering rates, 
etc. This has reference to the Bank of England, 
which fronts on the thoroughfare named. Although 
the Bank of England has by no means a monopoly 
of lending money in the shape of discounting bills 
or making advances on Stock Exchange securities, 
Lombard Street, which term is used to cover the 
various bill brokers and banking institutions, being 
an important competitor, the Bank of England 
does more or less control the policy of the money 
market, and on this account the action of 
“ Threadneodle Street " is of the utmost importance. 

THREATENING LETTERS.—Every person is 
guilty of felony {qv ) who (1) maliciously sends or 
delivers, or directly or indirectly causes to be 
received, knowing the contents thereof, any letter 
or wnting threatening to kill any person ; (2) sends 
or delivers, or directly or indirectly causes to be 
received, knowing the contents thereof, any letter 
or writing threatening to burn or destroy any house 
or other building, or a rick or stack, or any grain 
or agricultural produce in or under a building, or 
any .shop, or to kill, maim, or wouno any cattle, 
or (3) sends or delivers, or directly or indirectly 
causes to be received, knowing the contents thereof, 
any letter or wnting demanding of any person with 
menaces, and without reasonable and probable 
cause, any property, chattel, money, valuable 
security, or other valuable thing. For (I) and (2) 
the maximum penalty is ten years' penal servitude, 
and for (3) penal servitude for hfc. (See 
Blackmail ) 

THYME. —A shrub cultivated for its aromatic 
properties. The two chief sjiecies are the common 
thyme and the lemon thyme, both of which are used 
in cook«^ry. Thymel is a crystalline solid prepared 
from oil of thyme. It is valued in surgery as a 
powerful antiseptic. 

TIBET. — (See China.) 

TICKET DAY. —This is sometimes known as 
“Name-Day,” and, as is clejicnbed under the 
heading of Settlement, Stock Exchange, is the 
last day but one of the account or settlement—the 
day on wluch ultimate buyers pciss tickets or names 
to their immediate sellers, who again pass them on 
to the individuals from whom they bought, until 
such ticket reaches the original seller. There is, 
perhaps, a technical distinction, in that “tickets" 
represent bearer bonds or warrants, whereas 
“ names" represent registered stock, and the 
tickets for the latter give details of the name, 
addr«B.s, etc., of the transferee 

TIGHT ♦—This word is sometimes used in connec¬ 
tion with the money market to indicate that 
money is dear and cannot be easily borrowed. 
(See Dear Money.) 

TIMBER .—The chief varieties are noticed under 
separate headings 

TIME BARGAIN.—Tins is a contract to buy or 
to sell merchandise or stocks at a certain future 
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time, but at a price which is arranged at the time 
when the bargain is made. Thus, A agrees in 
December to purchase certain stock for B in January, 
and the price is fixed in December. This is a tune 
bargain, and B must deliver m January 'J'heie is 
no doubt that transactions of this character aie 
earned out with the hope of future advantage on 
one .side (►r the other. A believes that the price 
will rise and B trusts that it wll fall. If subse¬ 
quently to the making of the bargain in December 
but before the time for settlement comes lound A 
and B mutually agree to settle the matter by the 
payment, on one side or the other, of the dilfcrence 
between the pritc in Detember and that in January, 
this is a ))erfectly legal transaction But if the 
agreement to jiay the ditlcreiice is made at the 
same time as the agreement, the tiansaction is 
void as being a gaming one 
TIME, COMPUTATION OF, —The variation of 
time in dilTerent parts of the woiio dopemls upon 
longitude. As the earth revolves on its axis at 


the rate of one degree in every four minutes, or 
fifteen degrees per hour, there is a diflcience of 
four minutes for every degieeof longitude, or one 
hour for fifteen di'grces. I^laces cast of Gieenwich. 
up to 180'’, au! in a<lvance of Greenwich time, 
those to tlie west are behind it. It thus follows 
that j)laces which he close together, but on dillercnt 
Rides of that imaginary line of 180® of longitude, 
differ nominally by a whole day in time. 

The followng table shows the real time at the 


nearest minute, wlicn it is 

noon at Giccnwich-- 

Adelaide . 

9 14 p.m 

Aden ... . . 

3 0 p m 

Alexandria 

1 )) rn 

Amsterdam .... 

12 20 p m. 

Athens . . . ■ . 

. . . 1.3S p.m 

Aik kland .... 

. . . 11 39 pm 

Berlin. 

12 54 j) m 

Bermuda. 

7 41a m. 

Herne. 

. . 12 30 pm. 

Bombay. 

4.51 p.m 

Brisbane 

... 10 12 p.m. 

Brussels .... 

. . . 12.17 pm. 

Hilda I’esth 

. . . 1.16 p.m. 

Buenos Ayres 

8 7 a.m. 

Cairo ... 

2.5 p m. 

Calcutta . . . . 

5 53 p.m. 

Cape Town 

1.14 p.m. 

Chicago. 

6.10 a.m. 

Christiania .... 

. 12.43 p m. 

Constantinople 

1.56 p m. 

Coj>cnhagcn .... 

12.50 p.m. 

Dublin. 

11.35 a.m. 

E<linburgli .... 

11 47 a m. 

Florence . 

12 45 p.m 

Gibraltar . . . . 

. ,11 39 a.m. 

Glasgow. 

. . . 11 43 a ni. 

Havana. 

6 31 am. 

Hawaii (Sanclw'ich I.^tcsj 

1.29 a m. 

Hobart. 

, . . . 9 49 p.m 

Hong Kong .... 

. . . 7.36 p.m. 

•Jenisak'in .... 

. . . 2 21 p m 

Lisbon. 

. . * . 11 23 am 

Madras. 

5.21 p.m. 

Madrid. . ... 

11.45 a.m 

Malta. 

. . . 12.58 p.m. 

Melbourne. 

9.40 p.m. 

Monte Video 

8.15 a.m. 

Moscow . . . . 

2.30 p.m. 

Natal ... . . 

2.2 p.m 
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New Orleans . 6 0 a.m. 

New York. 7.4 a.m. 

Odessa. 2 2pm. 

Pans.129 pm 

Pekui. 7 46 p.m. 

Perth {West Australia) .... 7.43 p m. 

Petiograd. 2 1 p.m. 

I’hil.idrlpliia.6 59 a m 

(,)iiel>ec.7.15 am 

Kki cle Janeiro. 9 8 a m. 

Rome. 12 50 pm, 

San h'ranciseo. 3 52 a m 

St. Johns (Newfoundland) . . . 8 29 a m 

Shanghai. 8 5 p.m 

Singapore. 6 55 p.m. 

Stockholm.1 12 p m. 

Suez ... 210 pm. 

Sydney.10 5 p m. 

1 okio. . . 9 18 p m. 

I'oronto.6 42 a ni 

Valparaiso.7.14 am. 

Vam Oliver. 3 38 a m 

Vienn.i. 1 5 p in. 

Wellington.11 38 p in 


h'or general jnuposes, howevei, there has been 
adopted, piactically throughout the <.ivilise<l world, 
a standard tune, which is talculate<l from Greenwich, 
aiui this now rules throughout lertain dislruts or 
zones—the netessities of lailways having lendeied 
siuh a system imperative 

Ovccnwich time is now useil in Fngland and 
Scotland, Ik-lgium, hranee, Holland, Poilugal, and 
Sj>ain Also in Gibraltai. 

AhU- J.urope time, whuh is on'' hour in a<lvance 
of Greenwich lime, rules in Austria, Hungary, 
Henmark, (ieimariy, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, 
and Sweden In Italy and Prance time is reckoneil 
from 1 to 24 o'clock, and it is firoposcd to extend 
this olhcially to I'higland 

Eastern Europe itnie. w'hu h is two hours in 
advam e of Greenwich time, rules in Hulgaria, Greece, 
Montimegio, Rumania, Russia, Servia, and Turkey. 
This IS also the lime which govcins Egypt and 
South Africa. 

1 * 101 . ceding eastwaid, the standard lime recog¬ 
nised IS as lollows — 

Ihails ID 

..av.iiu. "I 
(iK.iiwkIi. 

Mauritius ... 4 

India . . . . . Sir 

liurma . . GJ- 

Straits Settlemiuil- 7 

Hong Kong, Ilonic'), atul West Australia . 8 

Jap^u ... 9 

South Australia . . 

Othei Divisions of the Austialian Common¬ 
wealth .10 

New Zealaiifl 11|- 

Pioceeding wi'slward, Iceland is one hour 
behind Gteenwich time. , 

Owing to Its gieat expanse. North America has 
five distinct? times, each one hour behind the other, 
in the loilowiug order—St Johns (Ncwfonndlan|!) 
or Atlantic, Npv York oi I'.astern. Chicago oi 
Central, Denver or Mountain, and San I'lancisco 
or Pacific, and these aic respei ttully four, five, six, 
seven, and eight liours behind Gieenwirh lime 
la order that adv.ullage ina>' be t.iken <.d the 
hours of light m the early morning v.uious countru s 
m Europe liave introduced “ i^iimmer time," tliat is, 
the docks arc advanced one hour on a dav fixed and 
tin y continue to record one hour ahead of svm time 
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throughout the summer. The period in England is 
from April to October roughly. 

TIME IMMEMORIAL. —Tins IS an expression 
sometimes met with when it is desired to prove a 
custom of long standing. The legal phraseology 
runs; “ The time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” In English law a 
right IS considered to be of immemorial usage 
unless it can be shown that it commenced dfter the 
accession of Richard I, the 3rd September, 1189. 
By various statutes of prescription the proof of 
immemorial custom is now dispensed with in 
many cases, and the length of time is much 
curtailed. 

TIME OF PAYMENT OF BILL.— Where a bill is 
expressed to be payable on demand, or at sight, or 
on presentation, or when no special time of payment 
18 named, the bill is payable directly the demand 
is made, or when it is presented to the drawee or 
acceptor. No days of grace {(j-v.) are allowed when 
a bill IS payable on demand, or at sight, or on 
presentation 

H a bill IS accepted or indorsed when it is overdue, 
it IS deemed to be a bill payable on demand, so far 
as the accej)tor or any indorser is concerned. 

When a bill is payable at a fixed period after 
date or sight, or on or at a fixed period after the 
occurrence of a specified event which is certain 
to happen, though the timc^if happening is uncer¬ 
tain, the tune is computed by adding three days 
called days of grace {qv) to the period fixed by the 
bill 

The provisions of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, as to (Jays of grace, and illustrative examples 
of the manner m which calculations must be ma<le 
in certain cases are set out elsewhere. (See Days 
OF Gracr ) 

liy section 92 of the Act. when the time limited 
for doing any act or thing is less than throe days, 
in reckoning time non-busincss days are excluded 

The time of payment of bills payable m foreign 
countries is regulated bv the laws and customs of 
those countries. Thus, m France, a bill which is 
due on a Sunday is payable on the Monday, and 
does not take any days of grace, and the same 
custom IS observed m most of the other continental 
countries 

TIME rOLKY, —This is a* marine insurance 
policy for a certain fixed ]Huod, not exceeding 
altogether* one year and thirty davs in length. 
The risk which is undertaken is for any loss which 
may happen during that time, irrespci^tive of 
the vo\ ,ige or voyages undertaken In the absence 
of any h]>ecial stipulation, there is no implied 
warr.inty of the seaworthiness of a vessel which 
i-. insure<l under a tunc jxihcy. (See Marine 
Insurance) 

TIME JlEFBBDlNfJ. \ s\item of lime recording 
is iindoubtedlv a gre.it aid to ensuring punctuality, 
es}H‘(ially m largr faLlones Now Ih.it business 
organisers are diKating (.oiisiderablc attention to 
costing (sec Cost .\ccounis, CusiiNr,), an efficient 
svstem of lecordmg time is essential if accurate 
recoids of costs are to Ix' obtamc<i There arc fnany 
lime recording m.uinm-s on the m.uket, each 
possessing sp<'cial le.ituies suited to particular uses. 
Jkfore a madinu' is lusi.ilU-d, the whole question 
should leteive very (.lutul consideration.-so that 
the type most suitable to the circumstances shall be 
selected I'.ach business has* its own special 
reijuucments, but there are lime recorders to 
suit evciy kind of business The International 
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(mdudnig the Bundy, Dcy. Rochester and Inter¬ 
national machines), the Gledhill-Brook, the National, 
the Blick and the Rusmoid and Kosmoid Time 
Recorders are well known on the l-'nglish market 
The best-known style has a circular frame or dial 
at the front, on which tlu* various numbers 
allotted to the employees are mduated By 
the side of each number is a small hole, into 
whuh each emj)lo\*ee as he arrives or leaves 



pt esses a pointer whe h re\-olves from the centre 
of the dial I'his opeiation prints on a time 
sheet fitted on to a ilnun inside the machine, the 
oxa< I tune of his ai rival or depai lute, rhose record 
sheets arc number<‘<l an<l ruled m such a manner 
that lh(‘ waf^es cleik needs only to fill in the names 
of the employees, (he late pet hour, and the total 
wayes ]‘)avable 1 he regulai lime is jirinted on the 
wage shi'ct in gieen, and all irri'gular times —e 
arriving late or leaving eailv—.ut* shoefn m led. 
By alteiing a small induatoi on the maihine, the 
time IS punted in clilfcrcnt (c>lninns of the record 
sheet < orrcs{)onding to the day of the week 'Ihus 
tlic whole of the week’s lime of the employees is 
coilfaincd on one sheet, and when the other ncccs- 
saiy jiaitiLulais arc filled in b\ llie pay-cleik, this 
sheet rnav lake the place of the oidinai v wage book. 

In another tyf>e of time rccordi r, eath employee 
record-- las time on a weekly time (.ird contained 
m one of two lacks fixed in close pioximity to the 
recording c lo< k 'Vhen this has bei ii done, lie trans¬ 
fers the card to the “ Jn " rac,k or the “ Out " rack, 
accoiding to whether he is arriving or depai ting. 
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The manager or foreman can thus see at a glance 
who are at work and who arc not by noting the 
cards in the racks. 

A smaller time clock for use in offices not employ¬ 
ing a large number of clerks is the Autograph Tim© 
Recorder On this machine the employee signs his 
or her name in an aperture where the time sheet is 
exposed, by laising a handle The raising of the 
handle also ])imts the time of “signing on” or 
“ oil,” as the case may be. at the side of the 
signature. 

In ncarlv all modem time leiording systems, 
there i-. no limit to the number of registrations that 
can be made on the m.vchme, but it would be 
inadvisable to use one mac him- for too m.mv workers 
as a coiiMder.ible congestion and loss of time would 
be involved in “ clocking ” in and out 

TIN. —A silverv-while metallic element, usually 
occurring in the form of tinsl<im' or cassiterite. The 
ore' IS broken into small jiieccs, aiiely jiounded. 
roastecl in a reverberatoiv furiuu-O, and giadually 
jiurificcl Tin is vt-iv m<dleal>le, and can lie rolle<l 
out into vci V tlnn jikites, c.iiled tinfoil It under- 
goes little change when exposed to tlie air, and is, 
then-fore, mm h uscxl to coat other metals to prevent 
them from rusting It is also in gioat demand as a 
lining for lead pipes and copper v<*sse!s to prevent 
the contamination of w.itei and food, winch might 
otherwise result from the giadu.illy dissolving of 
these- inelaN When lu-atc-el in air, a film of oxide 
foims on the suifa«e of tin, forming tin dioxide, 
gcner.illy known as piittv ])o\vder I in is especially 
valuable as a component of various alloys, such as 
gun-inetal, bcll-inetal, speculum metal, solder, 
pewde-r, liritannia metal, and bronze', which arc all 
sepaiatcly desinbed. An amalgam of tin and 
mercury is used to silver mirrors I hc greater part 
of tin- woild’s supply of tin, which is derivc'd from 
alluvial sources, now comes from Mal.iy Slates, via 
I’enang and Singapore and considerable amounts 
from the islands of Ifanka and Billiton Tin oio 
.ilso occurs in Lower Buima and the Siamosi- Mal.iy 
States, but want of transport and labour hinders 
its exportation Large deposits are being mined in 
northern Nigeria, at Broken Hill in New South 
Wales, and other pl.iccs in eastern Aiistraha. but 
Bolivia now ranks si-cond only to Malaya in output, 
dheic is mncli tin ore in China, but the home 
demand takes all the production 'Jinplate con¬ 
sists of linn sheet iron covered with a coating of 
mct.illic tin to ])rescrve the iron fiom rust It is 
much used for lining the tins in winch nu-at, fruit, 
and other foods are preserve-d 

TLNCAL. — llie Malay name for crude oorax 
imporfed fiom India 

TITLL, AllSTUAC'T OF. -{Sec Arstract of 

'11 M K ) 

TITFF DEFDS. -These aic the doc.^iincnts which 
set out in full the riglit or title of a jjeison to a piece 
of land I hey show m whom the legal ('state is 
vested, and the niann*! in vvhicli the land has been 
transferred fiom one pciscm to another until it 
lias been transferred to its prc.sent owner. The 
present owner may liavc obtained Ins title in one 
of s( veral ways Thus, he ma'i have inircliascd 
the' juoperly, oi have had it devised to him by will, 
or had it conveyed to him as a gift, oi he may 
have obtained it through foreclosure of a mortgage. 

Hie gicatcsl interest in land whuh a person can 
have IS the foe simple {qv). Lor all practical 
)>iirposes this holding constitutes the possessor the 
ab.solute owner, though, legally, the true ownership 
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of land rests with the Crown. When a conveyance 
IS made of such an estate, there is always a clause 
which runs: " to have and to hold all the said 
hereditaments {naming them) unto and to the use 
of the said A H in fee simple," or " unto and to the 
use of the said A.H. his heirs and assigns forever." 
Wlien it IS the case of an assignment of leasehold 
property, the assignee has the legal estate, but the 
fee simple remains with the lessor. In the case 
of cf)|)ynolds the fee simple remains in the lord of 
the manor. 

Any person who is the possessor of an estate in 
fee simple can create an intcre.st m the property 
less than his own. Thus, he can grant a life interest 
in it, or lease it. but so long as he does not transfer 
the fee simple the reversion v.) remains in him. 

The possession of the title deeds to an estate is 
obviously of the utmost importance. Some persons 
always keep them under their own personal control. 
Others deposit them for safe keeping with their 
solicitors or their bankers, and although a trust of 
this kind may be abused, through forgery or other 
improper means, it is very rare that such a thing 
happens. 

The possession of title deeds is also of prime 
necessity when a loan is desired upon the security 
of the property, especially if it is an equitable 
mortgage (^v.) that is to be created. The deeds 
must then show that the fee simple is really vested 
in the person who is raising the loan. The estate 
may in past years have been sold many times, and 
been mortgaged and rcconveyed, owners may 
have died and bequeathed it by will, or they may 
have died and left no will, but whatever has been 
done with the property the fee .simple has always 
been vested in someone. The deeds and documents 
which the owner of the fee simple deposits as 
showing his title should therefore, as far as they go, 
reveal an unbroken line of steps by which the fee 
simple has come to him. 

\^ere deeds are left as security, whether of 
freehold, leasehold, or copyhold land, tlie lender 
must ascertain if the legal estate m the land is 
held by the party pledging the deeds. 

Along with the deeds there is usually, though 
not always, an abstract of title (</v ). The abstract 
is prepared by the vendor’s solicitor, and gives, in 
order of date, a summary of all the deeds, wills, or 
other documents, and also all other particulars 
which are necessary to show the purchaser, or the 
borrower if it is a case of lending money, how the 
title IS denved. The abstract begins with what is 
called the " root of title," and follows the title 
step by step till it reaches the vendor. When a 
sale is arranged it may be agieed m the contract 
to commence with a certain deed as the root of 
title, but if no special agreement is made, the 
purchaser has the right to requip evidence of the 
title for the list forty years, or longer, if necessary, 
to find a satisfactory beginning. A title of twenty 
years is often accepted as suffu icnt. By the Vendor 
and Purchaser Act, 1874, recitals, statements, and 
descriptions di facts, matters, and parties contained 
in deeds, instruments. Acts of Parliament oo 
statutory declarat,>ons, twenty years old at the date 
of the contract, unless and except so far as 
they arc proved to be inaccurate, arc taken to be 
sufficient evidence of the truth of such facts, 
matters, and descriptions. 

All the deeds and diKuments which are referred 
to in the abstract of title may be found m the parcel 
handed over to the lender, but very frequently the 


deeds which are abstracted will not all be obtain¬ 
able. The abstract shows how the purchaser's title 
is derived, but not. necessarily, the deeds which 
are to be given to the purcha^r. The purchaser 
may receive several deeds, for example, the con¬ 
veyance to himself, the conveyance to the vendor 
and some deeds prior to the date when the vendor 
acquired the land ; or the purchaser may perhaps 
receive only one deed, the conveyance fr/>m the 
vendor, and an abstract of title. The purchaser 
may look at the abstract and sec how the land has 
been dealt with for forty years past, or for as long 
as has been agreed upon, but all the deeds and 
documents relating to the past transactions may 
for some reason or other be in the possession of 
other persons. 

There are various reasons why the owner of a 
property may not have possession of certain pnor 
deeds, e g.. the seller may have retained part of 
the property to which the deeds relate ; or they 
may be in the hands of a mortgagee ; or the pro¬ 
perty may have been purchased from one of several 
joint tenants, or tenants in common, or from a 
remainderman ; or the property may, originally, 
have been part of a larger estate, and no prior deeds 
have been handed over on a sale Where there is 
a defective title or document, the contract or. 
special conditions of sale often state the defect 
and preclude a purchaser from raising any objection 
to it, and this may. m some ca^L's, be the explanation 
why a defective title has been taken. 

If the purchaser, through his solicitor, is .satisfied 
with the title, after investigation or inspection of 
any of the abstracted documents, he usually 
receives an tcknowledgment, cither in the con¬ 
veyance or by aSeparate document, of his right to 
the production of the documents. Where a 
person retains possession of documents, and gives 
to another an acknowledgment in writing of the 
right of that other to production of those documents 
and to delivery of copies thereof, that acknowledg¬ 
ment (by section 9 of the Conveyancing Act, 1881) 
binds the documents to whu h it relates in the 
possession or under the control of the person who 
retains them, and in the possession or under the 
control of every other person having possession 
or control thereof from time to time, but it binds 
each individual possessor or person so long only as 
he has posvscssion or control thereof; and every 
person so having possession or control from time 
to time wilV be bound spcufically to perform the 
obligations imposed under this section {i e , .sect 9) 
by an ac knowledgment, unless |)revented fivun so 
doing by fiic or other inevitulile accident 'I’hc 
obligations irnj'osed under tlus section by an 
acknowledgment are— 

(1) To jHoducc the documents at all reasonable 
times for the purpose of inspection, etc. 

(2) To ^noducc them at any tiial, hearing, or 
examination in any C'ourt, etc , for proving or 
supporting the title ol tlie person entitled to request 
production 

(3) To deliver to the jx-rson entitled true copies or 
extracts of the documents or any of them. « 

The expenses of the performance of those obliga¬ 
tions are payable by tlie person requesting per¬ 
formance. The acknowledgment does not confer 
any light to damages for loss or destruction of the 
documents. 

If the person retaining possession of the docu¬ 
ments gives an undertaking in wnting for the safe 
custody thereof, unless prevented from so doing 
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by fire or other inevitable accident, and the docu¬ 
ments are lost or destroyed, the Court may, if it 
thinks fit, direct an inquiry rcs]>ecting the amount 
of damages and order payment thereof by the person 
liable. 

There are many other points connected with 
title deeds of the greatest interest and importance, 
but these can rarely arise except in cases where the 
interven^tion of a jegal adviser is an absolute 
necessity. 

TITLE DEEDS. NOTES RE TITLE.— When title 
deeds are produced there must arise numerous 
points in connection with them, as regards the 
exact position of affairs. As practically no man 
ever purchases an estate without the intervention 
of a solicitor, who is bound to exercise all his skill 
in seeing that matters are m order, it is unnecessary 
to enter into all the details as to requisitions of 
title. The following notes, however, are worthy 
of notice, as being the outcome of an experienced 
man’s careful study. 

There should be an Abstract of Title {g v). The 
purchaser has the right to one unless there was 
a special condition in the contract to the 
contrary. The abstract ought to a(r.omi>any 
the deeds, but very often it is retainetl by the 
solicitor. 

The abstract should commence with the root 
of title. A purchaser of a freehold is entitled to a 
forty years’ title, bu# he may agree to accept a 
shorter, or the conditions of sale may stii)ulate for 
a shorter. 

In leaseholds the lease should be abstracted even 
if more than forty years old. 

In enfrancliiscd lands the abstract#should com¬ 
mence with the deed of enfranchisement. 

Sort the deeds in order of date. 

Compare with the abstract to see that all are 
there 

If there are deeds on the abstract which are not 
deposited, there should be an acknowledgment 
for production and safe custody from the person 
who retains possession of them, either in the 
purchase deed, or by a separate document. 

If the abstract, showing the title of the person 
who deposits the deeds, is a recent one, a banker 
may consider that, as the title has just been over¬ 
hauled by a solicitor, it will be sufficient if he sees 
that he holds the deeds, as per the abstract, or an 
acknowledgment for production, and examines the 
last deed. 

Conveyance— 

Is It signed and sealed by the vendor ? and 
does the signature ap]>car to be genuine ? (If 
there are no covenants by the purchaser, it does 
not appear to be necessary for a purchaser to sign 
It.) 

Is it witnessed ? If m Yorkshire or Middlesex 
is it registered ? , 

Is it correctly stamped ? 

Is the land conveyed to the depositor m fee 
simple, or to him and his heirs for ever, free from 
all charges and incumbrances ? 

CJ^jserve carefully what follows the clause “ To 
have and to hold . . ." It may go on to say 
" Subject to a certain mortgage ... ” 

If It does, has the mortgage been discharged and 
is It with the deeds ? If not with the deeds, it 
should 'be asked for. It may still be a charge on 
the property. Or the mortgage may be with the 
deeds and not have been rcconveycd Thi.s should 
be seen to, as until a reconveyance is obtained the 


legal estate is outstanding. Is the reconveyance 
stamped ? 

If there have been any mortgages since the last 
conveyance, have they all been discharged ? 

What IS the consideration ? 

How does the amount compare vAth the 
consideration, say, forty years ago ^ 

If moie, what has caused the increase ? Have- 
houses been built ? 

If less, IS that due to portions having iMjen sold, 
or to a dejirecialion in the value of the property ? 

Are there any memoranda of sales indoised upon 
the deed ? 

Have any sales taken jilace wluch aie not in¬ 
dorsed upon the deed ? This is a most fiequenl 
occurrence and most misleading 

Are the particulars of the j)roperty in the last 
deed the same as in the first abstracted deed ? If 
not, what has caused the difference ? 

The last deed may show five houses, whereas the 
prior deeds refer to only two. Have three more 
been built, or the two converted into five, or have 
three more been purchased from another source ? 

If the land contained in the last deed has been 
obtained from several sources trace each portion 
separately. It is a good plan to make notes of 
names, dates, and quantities when trying to follow 
a confused title. 

How IS the purchaser affected by any covenants- 
in the deed ^ For example, is he rcsjionsiblc for 
the making or maintenance of any roads > 

Where property has passed by will and is subject 
to legacies, receipts for the legacies .should be 
produced. 

If the last (Iced is in favour, say, of the depositor's, 
father, see co{)y of the testator's will. His widow 
may have a life interest in the j>roperty, and should 
in that case join in any charge. If the deceased 
(hed intestate, the widow has a life interest m onc- 
tliird of the real estate. A widowei has a right 
for life to the rents of the real estate of his deceased 
wife, if she died intestate and had a child by the 
husband and such child was cajiablc of inheiiting. 
{See Intestacy) 

The legal estate of freeholds, on a death since 
January 1, 1898, vests in the legal representatives 
(executors or administrators) and tlie formal assent 
of those representatives to the devisee, or a con¬ 
veyance from them to the devisee or to the heir 
at law. IS necessary before the devisee or heir deals 
with the property. 

Has succession duty been paid ? 

Is probate, or'an office copy of the will, with the 
deeds ? ’ 

In the ca.se of annuities upon the projicity, il 
an annuitant is still living he should join m any 
charge. 

Does the piopcity form pait of a settlement ^ 
For example, :f Firs Mary Brown d«?posits deeds, 
and the last conveyance is to Mary Jones (her 
maiden name), ’t is ,ipnte possible that at her 
marriage tlie property may have been settled so- 
that she cannot deal with it in any way. The 
trustees of the settlement ought strictly to keep 
the deeds in their jiossession, but Jhis is not always 
done, and the mere fact that Mary Browm has the 
deeds (Iocs not of itself prove that she has power 
to deposit them as security. 

If a mortgage from Jones to Brown is deposited 
to secure Brown's account, notice of the fact 
should be given to Jones, and the banker should 
ascertain from Tones what amount is still owinc'. 
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If a sotond mortgage from Jones to Brown is 
deposited to secure Brown's account, notice of the 
fact should be given to the first mortgagee as well 
as to Jones, the mortgagor, and the banker should 
ascertain from Jones what amount is still owing. 
In each (asc an acknowledgment of the notice 
should be obtained, if possible. 

Lhaskholds— 

In addition to the above points, so far as they 
apjily— 

What is the length of the lease, and the amount 
of the ground rent ? 

Is the rent paid up to date ^ Tlie roi eipt should 
be [irodiued A receipt for the rent means, as a 
rule, that all covenants liave been observ(‘d up to 
date, except where it is a peppercorn rent 

If the lessor’s licence or consent in writing to 
assign or mortgage i.s necessary, has it been ob¬ 
tained ? (See Liiaskhold ) 

Copyhold—• 

As tile customs of manois vary so much, inquiry 
should be made with regard to ea< h manor 

Has the customer been admitted, and is there a 
copy admittance, signed by the steward or deputy 
stewarrl of the manor ? 

If there is merely a chain of covenants to sur¬ 
render, inquiry should bo made as to the 
ad imttance. 

In some cases the person wh<i is admitted is not 
the actual owner and merely holds ni tiust for the 
owner. 

If copy admittances only are held, ascertain if 
the oroperty could be dealt with without jnoductioii 
of those documents to the steward 

What fines aie payable ? atul aic they payable 
upon the death of the copyholder, or upon the 
death of the lord of the manor, or upon both 
events ? 

A conditional surrender eiUeied on the rolls in 
favour of a nominee of the bank is the most satis¬ 
factory form in which to obtain a security over 
copyholds A mortgagee can at any sul)bequcnt 
date j^crlect his title by being adniittcil as from 
the date of the surrender. (Sec Copyhold.) 
Customary— 

I'herc IS usually a conveyance, with the consent 
of the lord, and an admittance. 

See if the conveyance bears a memorandum that 
the deed has been licensed by. or on behalf of, the 
lord 

Is the consent of tlie lord necessary before a 
valid moitgagc can be effected over the properly ? 
(See Customary Property) 

Value— 

Sec* the property and identify it with the 
dcsciiption in the deeds 
What IS Its saleable value ? 

By whom is it occupied ? 

At what rent ? If in own oceupalion inspect 
poor rale assessment and obtain gross estimated 
rental and rateable value. -This can be <jbtained, 
without chaigo, by a ratepayer at the olfice of the 
clerk to the' assessment committee 
What arc the rates ? 

Is there any g'ound or other rent ? 

Ate all houses let, and in vcliat sort of lepair ? 
Is the (listiict an impioving one, or the 
con ti ary ? 

Are Ihcie many houses vacant m the ncighboui- 
hood ? 

Arc the houses dependent for tenants mainly 
upon one tactoiy or busiaess eoncein ^ 


Is there any nuisance in the neighbourhood 
which may affect the value of the property ? 

How far i.s the property from a railway station ? 

Is the street made and taken over by the town ? 

An outlying property is often difficult to realise, 
and this should be considered m estimating the 
value. 

If the security consists of mines, or works, the 
report of a specialist is necessary. 

It shouhl always be remembered that, in the 
case of a .sccunty representing a large amount, 
there will, as a rule, lx* great dilliculty when the 
security is to be realised, in finding anyone to take 
It up. if indeed anyone ever is found. (See 
Valuation.) 

Insurance— 

Is all the insurable property insured in a good 
office ? 

Is the last premium receipt with the deeds ? 

It 13 better that the bann s name should appear 
in the policy. 

In tlie case of leasehold property, docs the 
lease stipulate that the premises must be insured 
in a particular company, and in the joint names of 
the lessor and lessee ^ 

Charge— 

Detail all, or at least the pnndpal, deeds upon 
the memorandum of deposit, or tlie bankoi'.s legal 
mortgage 

If the document is signed i.* front of the schedule, 
it should also be signed after the sthedule. 

In the case of leasehold property which is to be 
asMgne(l or demised to the bank as security, it 
sliould bo asccrtaineil if the luence, or consent in 
writing, of the lessor is ncc<*ssary U|>on the occasion 
of an as.signmtnt or demise If tlie licence is 
required, it should be obl.iined when a legal 
moitg.ige IS taken, but such a stipulation may not 
apply if the deeds are deposited merely with a 
iiK'moranduni of deposit. 

It must be stamped within thiity days. (Sec 
Equjtaule Mortgage.) 

If the charge to the bank is a second mortgage, 
notice should be given to the first mortgagee 

If the chaige is given by a (ompany, lias it been 
regist< red ^ (See K foist ration of Mortgages 
AND Charges) And has the company power to 
boruiw and to give the charge ? 

T.N.T.- -(Se<- Tnnitrololuo! ) 

TO.—(See Foreign Weigh is and Measures— 
Japan.) 

TOlhACCO.— Ihc tobacco |>Iant belongs to the 
genus Nicoftana, and is remarkable for its straight 
stems and broad loaves 'Ibe Nicotiana nistica is 
the species giown in iuiropc*, and from this the 
tobacco of Tatakia an<l Turkey is derived, which is 
used in the manufactur<* of the dgarettes made m 
Can o <ind Aloxaiidi la, and hence known as Egyptian. 
Of the o'her European countries, Holl.ind is the 
child grower, being able (o send exports to England 
besides siip])lying its own in-eds iohaiu o is giown 
most extensively m the I'nited Slates, whcic South 
Carolina. Viiginia. and Kentucky arc the principal 
pioviines engaged in its rullnation 'I'hc Arner'can 
variety is the Nicotxana tabacu)n, which provides a 
heavier kin<l of tobacco Ih.in the other species 
mentioned. 'J'hc most highly-pri/ed cigars come 
from Havana, in Cuba, and are manufactured from 
the tolxicco grown in tlie district; but tiavana 
boxes arc frcqiicnlly filled witl>. cigars of inferior 
brands. Cheroots eome from the Plulijipme Islands, 
piincij)ally from Manila, but the supply from this 
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source is decreasing Mexican and Riazilian cigais 
have lately come into favour, as well as a {heajHT 
kin<! made in India Among other countries now 
making rapid progiess in tobacco-gi owing are 
Australia, Japan, and the Congo Free State The 
highly esteemed I’ersian variety is ohfauuMl from 
the species known as Nicotmna persica. Ihe {)io- 
perties of tobacco, especially those of the volatile 
oil and r^kaloid nicotine it contains, vaty arcoiding 
to the climate, soil, and conditions of cultivation. 
The growing recpnies very careful and skilled atten¬ 
tion. as it IS neccssaiy that the leaves receive all 
the nounshment of the plant In due tunc, these 
are gathered and diied Ihe latter pioccss varus 
in ditferent parts of the world , but, generally 
speaking, the leav’os are allowed to he in lieaps, 
covered with matting, for some weeks During this 
period of “ sweating," they are turned cveiy day 
After the jirocess of feimentation, the leaves are 
SOI ted, pressed, and packed in barrels for expoita- 
lion Ihc subsequent treatment vanes according to 
the sort of tobacco reqmied Shag is prepared by 
cutting tlie moistened and compressed leaves into 
fine shreds When the leaves are moistened with 
syrup and pressed into cakes, the vaiicty known as 
Cavendish is obtained , wliile twist tobacco is made 
by twisting the fermented leaves, eithc'r by hand or 
by machinery, into the form of a rope In manu¬ 
facturing cigars, the midn]>s of the dticd leaves arc 
first reinovc'd, the Ica-^s being then moistened with 
water or a solution of mtic*, and rolled round 
smaller fragments into tylindiual form Cigarj^ ate 
usually covered with Suin.itian tcjbacco leav<:-s 
Cigarettes arc made of vaiious kinds of tobiicto, and 
are frequently scentc'd or adullcraleck witli ojiiiiin 
or glyreiinc Snuff y ) is made c Hiefly of the mid¬ 
ribs of tobacco leaves, which, after fcrmcmtation, 
have been dried, powdered, and flavouied Gicat 
BritiUn's siqiplies of tobacco arc diawn chiefly from 
AmcTica. the Levant. India, Sumalta, and the 
Philippine Islands 

TOli.\(iO. —Tobago is joined with Tnnul.ul as 
a united colony, being scpaiated from tlie Wind- 
waid Islands m 1889 It is 18 miles nofth-c'ast of 
Tnmd.id, and has an area of 114 s<|uaie miles and 
a population of about 24,000 Chief town- Scar- 
hor 'Uf^h : pc-ypulation about 700 Icxi'orts—cocoa, 
cocc kuuts, copra,.and live-stock (See Trinidad ) 

TOKAY. —A Huiigaiian white liqueur wine of 
choice quality, named after the town where it is 
produced. The finest variety is known as Tokay 
essence, the next in cpiality being the Ausbruch, 
Ihesc wines aie of excellent boiujuet and luscious 
flavour, but owing to the limited supply, tliey aie 
dilficult to obtain outside Hungaiy , ami tlie article 
offoicd m most F.uropean markets is c Oher largely 
adulteiated, or else a I'reiuh or Geiman wine, 
manufactured in imitation of the genuine 
product. > 

TOKEN MONEY. —Whenever coins art‘ in cir¬ 
culation which have a market value less tlian that 
which they denote, they are said to be token 
money Such coins arc only legal tender {gv) to 
a lyrtain amount, the exact amount being invaii* 
ably fixed by statute. 'Ihus, the standard coinage 
in Great Britain is of gold, and the silver and 
bronze coins are simply token money, t e . the value 
of the metal contained m them is less than the 
value attached to the coins by law. Silver is now 
only legal tender +o the extent of forty shillings, and 
bronze to the extent of one shilling. 

TOLL. —An authorised clutrgc made by a person 


or by a corporation in connection with work done 
or for accommodation ptovidcd Thus, tolls aic 
charged by dock and canal comjvames upon the 
traftic conveyed by them. Such chaiges are pay¬ 
able by the owners of (he goods, and not by the 
owm’!-, ot the vessels cair>ing them. 

TOLL. -(See l^AI SAM ) 

TOM. VN,—-{S<-e I'oRFU'.N Monfvs—Pehsia ) 

TOM \T0. -1 he ]uilj)y Irmt ot the l.vcopentcum. 

fsi A native of St)Uth .Amein .i, but now 

largely cultivated iii Ihitam and in olhei Kuropean 
countiies, (?SpecialIv in Italy Ihe home pioiluct is 
geneially giovvn under glass, and is moie deluate 
than the imported variety, wlmh tomes in an 
um i{)e t oiulition, .ind is nun •' fittetl ft»i ]Mt khng and 
fur cooking purpc>ses tli.ui for eating law as a 
salad. 

TOMME.—(Sec FoRKir.N Weights and Measures 
•—DiN.MAKK, SVVEDI n ) 

TON. -- (See Fori ion Weighis ’And Measures 

— Chi.na ) 

TON. —An iinpeiial weight of 20 cvvts 112 lbs , 
or 2,240 lbs avoirdupois In the I’mted States 
and Canatla a Ion is etjuivalent to 2,000 lbs. only 

TONDE.— (See Foreign Wi-it-iirs and 
Measures—Denmark ) 

TONOA or TONQEIN ItEAN.-- Also known as the 
Tonka Bean. It is the seoii of llie DtplcttA otknata. 
a shrub of tlie leguminous order, giowing ui (jUiana 
It luis a flagrant otiom, anti is mucli used by 
jHrfumtis and sniilt inanufactuuis. 

- TONEl’ES.—Among the tongues of animals uscil 
as f<5od, the juintijal aie ox tongues, whuh are 
iaigt'ly impoitcd fiorn Fiugiiay Ausfialia semis 
slieep's longues in both the ficsh and the fiozcn 
conditions, anti leindecr tongues corny from Piissia 

TONNACIE.—4 he cubital taj^auty of a siuj), one 
ton being estimated at 100 cubic feet. Ihis 
registered tonnage does not in any way rejiresent 
tlic tan ving capa* ity of the shq> 

TdNNACiE 1)1 ES.—A t haige of so mmdi pei ton 
made t)n a ship’s registered tonnage, u[)on enteiing 
or leaving a poit, m order to maintain and icnew 
the mooiing-chains, etc, kejit for general use. 

TONNE.— (See Foreign Weights and 

MeasurI'S- -Germany ) 

TONNEAU. —One thousand kilogrammes. (See 
Metric System ) 

TONOS. —■ (See Foreign Weights and 

Measures —Greece,) 

TONTINE.—This IS a financial sthemo, now less 
common than in days gone by, under which a 
number t)f persons pav a ceitain sum of money 
lor which a grant of a life annuity is made to eat h 
.As th(‘ memi)t IS gi.idually die off. the shatc of each 
of the deceased is tlividetl amongst the remainder, 
ami eventually the last snivivor takes the whole. 

TONTINE POLrt’Y.- 'This is a hf# policy upon 
whuh tlieie is no bonus payable in the event of 
the dealli of the j)olu v holder, as such bonus only 
vests when the policy matures at the end of a 
sp< ( died jx nod Also, during that jwiiod (usually 
jenovvn as the tontine period) the policy has no 
surrender value. In the case of an ordinary 
endowment insurance, the borfus additions are 
payable in the event of the death of the assured, 
or when such policy matures. 

TOPAZ.—A mineral consisting chiefly of sihca, 
alumina, and a small quantity of oxide of iron It 
IS foun<l in Scotlaml, Ireland. Cornwall, and Saxony, 
jinnnpally in association with tin ; and is common 
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in other parts of both the Old and the New Worlds. 
In colour it is usually yellow, but pink, blue, and 
green varieties also occur. The transparent stones 
are used as gems, and the topazes most prized by 
jewellers come from Brazil and Siberia. The 
Oriental topaz is a yellow variety of corundum 
{q.v ), scarcely differing, except in colour, from the 
rul)y and the sapphire [qv.). The Grampians yield 
a yellow quai tz much emjiloyed for the manufacture 
of imitation topazes 

TOBT. —This is a word signifying a legal wrong 
which IS not always of a criminal character, but 
which gives rise to an action independently of 
contract. It is derived from the Latin torqueo, 
I twist." 

Good illustrations of torts arc assault, libel and 
slander, deceit, trespass, conversion of goods, 
false imprisonment, malicious prosecution, nuisance, 
and negligence. As is well known, a.ssault and 
libel may also give rise to criminal prosecutions. The 
remedy supplied is generally damages, though in 
the case of a nuisance an or<lcr may be made to 
abate the same The defences wluch may be set 
up are various, such as inevitable accident, licence 
on the port of the plaintiff, contributory negligence, 
self-defence, legal authority, etc. 

Unlike the case of contract, the action provided 
in the case of a tort dies with either of the jiarties. 
« e., no proceedings can be taken if cither the plaintiff 
or the defendant dies before the trial of tne case. 
There are now certain statutory exceptions to this 
rule, and these arc referred to in the article Actio 
Personalis Moritur cum Persona. 

Wlicn a public authority is defendant, by reason 
of an Act passed m 1893 proceeding.s must be 
commenced within six months from the time of 
the arising of the cause of action In other civil 
actions founded in tort, actions for slander must 
be brought witliin two years, actions for injuries 
to the person {including imprisonment) within four 
years, and actions for all other wrongs (including 
libel) within six years. 

TOUTOlSKSIll'lLL. —The horny, epidermal plates 
of the Chelone xmbneata, or hawk's bill tuitle, a 
carnivorous reptile found in the seas of tropical 
and sub-tropical regions The plates can be removed 
from the back of the turtle without injuring the 
animal, but tlie second growth is of inferior quality. 
The scales are semi-transparent, beautifully mottled, 
and very thin, rarely exceeding ^ in. in thickness, 
90 that several have to be welded together for 
manufacturing purposes. This is achieved by means 
of heat Tortoiseshell is highly prized for making 
combs, backs of brushes, ornaments, etc , which are 
much more valuable than the same articles in silver. 
It IS also used for inlaying ornamental furniture. 
Real tortoiseshell is mainly imported from the East, 
but there arq many imitations on the market. 

TOTAL LOSS.—(Marine Insuranoe.) Actual 
total loss IS definctl by the Marine In'^urancc Act 
m the following words—• ' 

■' Where the subject-matter insured is destroyed 
or so damaged as to cease to be a thing of 
the kind insuryd, or where the assured is irre¬ 
trievably deprived thereof, there is an actual 
total loss " 

Suppose a ship, when laden with cargo, founders 
at sea during a storm, a total lohs of ship, cargo. an<l 
freight occurs 'Hie necessary documents recjuired 
by the underwiiter in connection with a claim for 
total loss, are 


(1) The protest, which is a statement of the facts 
of the casualty, sworn before a notary by the 
captain and crew should they be saved. 

(2) The policy. 

(3) The full set of bills of lading relating to the 
shipment, endorsed by the shipowner with a 
memorandum to the effect that the goods were 
actually shipped on board the lost vessel. This is 
essential, as very often goods kre " shut out " from 
the vessel in which they are intended to be shipped, 
owing to their arriving late alongside, and are 
forwarded m a following ship. 

(4) The invoice, as evidence that the goods were 
insured for a reasonable amount over and above 
their cost, and were not excessively over-insured. 
Documents 1 and 2 are required for the settlement 
of a total loss of ship; 1, 2, 3 and 4, for a 
total loss of cargo ; and 1 and 2 for a total loss of 
freight 

In the event of a vessel sailing on a voyage and 
never being again heard of, after a lapse of a 
reasonable time sh'c is presumed to be lost and is 
" posted at Lloyd’s " as missing, and the under¬ 
writer pays the loss on production of the above- 
mentioned documents, with the exception, of 
course, of the protest No amount of damage to 
goods which arrive at their destination m specie 
will entitle the assured to recover as for a total 
loss, h'or example, bales of cotton may arrive so 
badly damaged by litc as lo be worth half the 
value of .sound bales, but nevertliclcss so long as 
they are recognisable as bales of cotton, though 
very badly burned ones, the assured can only 
recover his loss adjusted on a particular average 
basis and not, as a total loss. (Sec Marine 
Insurance } 

Should, however, boxes of bacon arrive so badly 
damaged by sea-water as to be merely boxes of 
putrefying matter which by no stretch of imagina¬ 
tion couUl ever be called ])acon, the assured is 
entitled to claim a total loss from the underwriter. 
In the event of goods arriving damaged at a port 
short of their (Icstination and being sold there, 
the assured is entitled to claim a total loss, the 
underwriter cither paying in full and taking the 
proceeds, or the assured taking the proceeds and 
the underwriter paying the diflerencc between the 
proceeds and the insured value of the goods sold, 
this latter method of settlement being known in 
praetKO as a " salvage loss " 

('onstruetivc Total Loss. " There is a construc¬ 
tive total loss where the subject-matter insured is 
reasonably abandoned on account of its total loss 
appoiiring to be unavoidable, or because it could 
not be preserved from actual total loss without an 
exj>en<hture winch would exceed its value when the 
expenditure had been incurred ’’ (Marine Insurance 
Act, Sect 60 ) 

In deteVnumng whether a ship is a constructive 
total loss or not, the circumstances of the case 
must be viewed from the standpoint of the prudent 
unuLsured owner T'or example, a vessel is driven 
ashore dunng a gale and sustains more or less 
serious damage. The question is, " What wdald 
her owner do with her if he was uninsured ? " 
The answer is, " He would first consider how much 
it would cost to get her afloat, and secondly, when 
afloat again, how much it would cost to repair her, 
and, thirdly, how the cost of floating and repairing 
her would compare with her valu'e when repaired " 
If the cost of salving and repairing exceed the 
value of the ship, she is a constructive total loss. 
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A glance at the following figures will make this 
more clear— 

The estimated proportion of expenses 
for floating and getting the vessel 
into a place of safety amounts to . ;^2,000 

The estimated cost of repainng the 

vessel amounts to ... . j(|8.000 


^ 10.000 

The value of the vessel when repaired ^9,5(X) 
Result: A constructive total loss 
Suppose, in the case cited, the owner spent the 
_^10.000 getting his ship off and repairing her, he 
would simply be throwing j(500 away, as after all 
his trouble and expense his property would only 
bo worth ;£9,500. The value of the ship when 
repaired is agreed between the assured and his 
underwriter to be the value of the vessel stated 
in the policy, »e , her insured value, and this 
agreement is embodied m a special clause known as 
the " Valuation Clause " attached to most time 
policies on ship, which clause reads as follows— 
“ In ascertaining whether the vessel is a construc¬ 
tive total loss, the insured value shall bo taken as 
the repaired value, and nothing in respect of the 
<lamagcd or break-up value of the vessel or wreck 
shall be taken into account " The latter part of 
the clause was added after the decision of the 
House of Lords in th(* case of Macbeth cS' Co. v. 
Mantime Insurance Co (1908), which was an action 
brought by the owners of the ss Araucanta. who 
had insured the vessel free of particular average, 
to recover for a constructive total loss, the owners’ 
claim being based on the contention th^it the value 
of the wreck sliould also be taken into account. 
I'revious to this decision, whicli was given in the 
shipowners' favour, the value of the wreck had not 
been admitted. 

The effect such inclusion would have is shown 
by a comparison of the following figures— 

Case for Ow’NERS of Araucama 


Value of wreck, say . . . ;il,500 

I'stimated cost of repairs, etc . ^11,000 

Total.il2,500 

Repaired value (insured value) ^12,000 

Result: A constructive total loss 
Underwriter’s Case 
Kstimatcd cost of repairs, etc . /11,000 

Repaired value (insured value) . ^12,000 


Result: No claim for a constructive total 
loss. 

With regard to a constructive total loss of goods, 
the prudent uninsured owner theory also serves in 
a measure as the test If, for exainplf, goods 
arrive at a port short of their destination in such a 
badly damaged state that the cost of reconditioning 
and forwarding them to their destination would 
exceed their value on arrival, there is a constructive 
total loss of goods. 

T<frup .—To sum up figures. The word “ tot " 
is short for " total." 

TOW. —The coarse fibre which remains in carding 
flax and hemp. It is used in the manufacture of 
bags, shffetmgs, yarn, and inferior paper. The home 
supply is supplemented by large imports from 
various foreign countries. 

TOWAGE. —This is either the act of towing a 


ship, or the payment that is made in respect of 
the service 

TOWN CLEARING. —One of the special clearings 
of the London Bankers’ Clearing House. Cheques 
of banks included in the town clearing have the 
letter T marked in the bottom left-hand corner. 
There are two town cleanngs each day—one in 
the morning and the other in the afternoon. (See 
Clearing House.) 

TOWN COUNCIL. —Towns whuh are of ancient 
origin were wont lo derive their authority for local 
government cither from a royal charter granted by 
the King, or, if their charter was lost, they claimed 
to govern by presi.ription, or what their fathers had 
stated as being the customary mcthtxl handed down 
from father to son. Other ancient towns governed 
themselves under a special Act of Parliament passed 
for their special benefit. Finally, towns outside the 
metropolis are now generally governed by the 
Munuipal Corporations Act, 1882. .Those ancient 
towns which are governed by charter have, as a 
rule, some special privileges granted to them by the 
king, who rarely used the royal prerogative without 
getting some advantage in men or money in return. 
The ancient corporation of the City of London is a 
case in point; it possesses its charters of privilege, 
its special Acts of Parliament, and its ancient rights 
and privileges above any other city or town in the 
United Kingdom. It has withstood kings, nobles, 
and Parliaments, or it has stood by them ; m almost 
every case it has been strong enough to exact some 
benefit in return for its citizens. The effect of the 
various charters and special statutes applying to 
different towns, when the same came to be 
examined by a Royal Commission, went to prove 
that there was no common rule, or common policy, 
or unity of management, subsisting between the 
various town councils. What might be good law 
in London was sacrilege in York. In 1835, there¬ 
fore. an attempt was made to put local government 
upon a regular and unified basis, so that the town 
law o^ Bristol might square with the town law of 
Warwick. 

The Act of 1835 has now merged into a later 
statute, but there is much in it which is woilhy of 
analysis in this aiticle. It is entitled " An Act to 
provide for the regulation of municipal corporations 
in England and Wales " " Divers bodies corporate 

at sundry times have been constituted within the 
cities, towns, and boroughs of England and Wales," 
so the statute begins, " to the intent that the same 
might for ever be and remain well and quietly 
governed." Now there must be an alteration ; all 
such places mu.st Conform to the new statute ; ‘and 
such of their laws, statutes, usages, royal and other 
charters, grants and letters patent, which arc 
inconsistent with, or contrary to, the statute must 
be repealed and annulled Then follows a long list 
of boroughs which ire to have a commission of the 
peace (a bench of borough magistrates), beginning 
with Abcrystwith and^endmg with York. Next 
follows a list of towns which are not to have a 
commission of the peace, unless on petition and 
grant by the Crown. Arundel is the first of these 
and Wycombe the last. The c*jrporatc titles of 
these various boroughs were rarely exactly the same ; 
the first three in the schedule will illustrate the 
point: " Mayor and burgesses of the town borough 
and liberty of Abcrystwith " ; " Mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgesses of the borough of Abingdon " ; and the 
" Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
and parish of Barnstaple, in the county of Devon." 
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Corruption. Tlic funds of many of these unrc- 
fotmed corporatums were not used for the benefit 
of all the mhabdants, but “ in divers (.ities, towns, 
an<i b<jr<^ii;;hs the common lands and public sto« k 
of su( h Mties. towns, and boron^lis, and the rents 
an<l profits Ihercof, have been held and applied for 
the p.irtK niar Ix-nefit of the citizens, freemen, and 
burgesses, or of the widows or kindred of them, and 
have not been a[)plied for publu purposes ” It was, 
therefoic, en.u toil that no person sliall be made or 
a(inutte<l a burgess or freeman of any borough by 
gilt or pure luLse. I he town clerk was reipurcMl to 
make out a list, to be called “the freemen's roll," 
of all persons who,' in 1835, w'crc admitted as 
burgesses or freemen, after whu h date no person 
shoukl be put upon Ihe loll until the mayor had 
examined into his daim. ICxclusive rights of 
trading were abolished, and every person who 
could do so was allowed by the statute to open a 
shop and sell whatever goods he chose 

SueriltH. Certain cities and towns were to appoint 
a shenif : The city of Oxford, the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, the following cities whuh are counties 
in themselves—linstol, Canlcibury, Chester, Coven¬ 
try, Exeter, tJloucester, Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich. 
Worcester, and York—and the following towns 
which aio counties of themselves—Carmarthen, 
Haverfordwest, Kmgston-upon-Hiiil, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Nottingham, Poole, and Southam[iton 
Nearly every one of the ol<l cc)rp(uations, many of 
them insignifi< ant, had special Acts of Parliament 
passed for their benefit; these Acts contained 
sections authorising paving, lighting, watching, and 
for lemoving nuisances, annoyances, and encioacli- 
ments. All these loc al Acts were annulled c)r merged, 
and the Act of 1835 was the beginning of popular 
local government as we know it now It substituted 
a universal law for all, and swept away the munK ipal 
corruption, whuh was the only foim of local 
government known m the leign ot William IV'. 

Public lloallb. Ihc Public Health A< t of 1875, 
so often refeired to in these artu les, cxten<led the 
duties of town (ouncils, and gave to the town 
council Its dual form, for it grafted on to the 
ordinary duties of the town council those large and 
important duties of conseiving the public health 
which were now beginning to interest legis¬ 
lators and sanitarians The Act divided England, 
except the metrojiohs, into urban sanitary distru ts 
and ruial sanitaiy distrut.s. The urban sanitary 
district mcludcMl boroughs managed by the inayoi, 
aldermen, and burgessi's, inniroveinent Act districts, 
and local government districts. Hie vauous public 
hetfUh duties of the uibau disc*iict and the lural 
district will be fouml in the ai tides dealing there¬ 
with (Sec Rural District Council, Pkban 
District Council ) It is sullicient heio to say that a 
town council has the powers of an urban aulhouty, 
but an urbhn authority has hot the powers of a 
town council, unless it is a borough 

Modern Local GovornmenL In 1882 a great con¬ 
solidating Act was passed, entitled “An Act for 
consolidating (with amen<lments) enactments relat¬ 
ing to munuipal (orporations ni England and 
Wales " Its short title is the iMumcipal Corporations 
Act, 1882. It enacts that the name of a munuipal 
corporation shall be “ the mayor, aUlermen, and 

burgesses of the borough of-or “ the mayor, 

aldermen, and citizens of the city of— “ The 
burgess is a townsman who must be enrolled m tlie 
burgess roll. Eor electoral and burgess (pialiftcation 
see Local Government. The borough is governed 


by a council consisting of mayor, aldermen, and 
councillors Each ccumcillor shall be a fit person 
elected by the burgesses, ho must be entitled to be 
enrolled as a burgess, and he may reside within IS 
miles of his borough. If the borough has four 
w’ards, the councillor must be possessed of property 
worth £1,000, or the rateable value on which he 
IS rated to the poor must be £30. In smaller 
boroughs the pioperty test is £500, or a rating to 
the poor of £15 per annum. Ihc term Of office of 
the councillors is three years 

Aldermen. 'Jhe ablennen shall be fit persons 
chosen by the coumil, they shall number one- 
third c>f the councillors. If there arc sixty (ouncil- 
lors, there must be twenty aldermen Ihe alder¬ 
man’s teim (tf ollu e is six years 'Ihe mayor is to 
be a fit peisoii chosen from among the aldcimen or 
councillors. I lie mayor may appoint a deputy. 
'Ihe oilicers of the couruil aic: The town clerk, 
deputy town clerk, ticasurer, and such other 
oHuials as an* re(iiiired 

'Ihc cuunul elects horn its members such com¬ 
mittees as arc necessary. The council must hold at 
least four (piaiteily meetings, and as many more 
as they think lit The mayor presides, and he may 
summon a special meeting of his council whenever 
he chooses, ihe council may make b)-laws for the 
good rule and government of the borough ; Iwo- 
thirds of the wliolc^ coumtl must be present (Sec 
By-laws) The accounts,of the borough must be 
audited by two aiiditois elc'c tcd by the burgesses 
and one aj'pomlcd by the mayor. If it is desirable 
to divide, the borough into w'ards, or alter the 
wards, the same must be underlakcn by petition to 
the King ip Council. 

When a jx-i-on is elected to a coiporalc office, he 
has to make a declaration that he will perfoim his 
duties propelly. and that he has so much j^roperty, 
or IS rated to tile poor at sc^ much. Holders of 
ccMporato olticc are the mayor, the aldermen, and 
the elective aiiditois 

Ilurgess Roll. Ihe parish burgess lists of parlia¬ 
mentary and municipal voters arc picpared by the 
town clerk as registration officer, who prints the 
list, and the printed document becomes the burgess 
roll 

Elections. Ihc coimcillois are elected for the 
whole borough <u for a waid of it, as the case may 
be ihe day of clc>c turn is the 1st of Noveinbct. 
'Ihc mayor is the retuining-olticcr for the whole 
borough, and an alderman is the returnmg-ollicer 
for a ward 'Hie candidates arc nominated in the 
following way : Ihc nomination must be in writing 
and signed by two burgesses, and by eight other 
burgesses who assent Ihc nomination paper must 
Tca< h tlie town clcuk seven days betoio electicjn day. 
When the clcition is ccmtcstcd, the* rules of the 
Ballot Act apply, and the voting is so< ret. 

Aldermen aic cdccted on November 9lh. immedi- 
atelv after the elec turn of the mayc)r and the appoint¬ 
ment of the sheriff, whcui there is one 'I'he following 
acts aie offences : Forging, fraudulently defacing or 
destioying a nomination paper, rc^fusal to icvise a 
parish burgess list, bribery, treating, undue influ¬ 
ence. and personation. The penalties arc : vines, 
inability to hold a corporate oiftce, or to be a justice 
of the peace, or a member of TarUament, or to act 
as overseer or guardian of the poor. A petition may 
be presented against the return of a member of the 
council, on the ground of bribery, corrupt practices, 
or that the person was not dmy elected. 

Duties of aTown Council. A municipal corporation 
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(town council) may purch^ or hold land not also appoint a borough coroner. In some ancient 
exceeding 5 acres upon wmcn may be built a town borough there is a borough civil court, and the 
h^, council house, justices' room, police station and recorder is usually the judge of it; it must sit at 
cells, quarter sessions bouse, petty sessions house, least four times a year. Every burgess of a borough, 
assise court'hou^. judge s lodgings, polling station, unless exempt by law, must, if summoned, serve 
or any other building necessary or proper for any on the grand and other juries of the borough, 
purpose of the l^rough. The council may borrow Police. The watch committee of a borough is 
money fw its building purjwses. offering, as security, appointed to create and control the borough police. 

land and the borough fund or borough rate. Each constable is sworn in before a justice. The 
fne council may lease land for a period of thirty* watch committee must send a quarterly report of 
one years in one case, and not exceeding seventy- its police rules to the Secretary of State. Special 
five years in the other. The council may convert constables may be sworn in for the borough in times 

excitement. A watch rate or 

on a 999 years le^e. ^1 sums to be borrowed and police rate may be specially nevied in certain cases, 

to be repaid requi^ the sanction of the Treasury No persons are now admitted as freemen of a 

as to the course to be adopted by the town council. borough by gift or j)uri.liase. but the town clerk 
If a municipal corporation possesses corporate must keep the freemen's roll for his borough If 
Stock, such securities can be dealt in and trans- the inhabitants of a town or district desire to have 
ferred in the way usual to corporations, companies, a charter of incorporation, they must petition the 
or private individuals. Every bridge wliich is a King in Council If his Majesty gr^ts the petition, 
borough bridge, and not the property of the county, he makes the plate a inunuijial borough, and he 
must be repaired, improved, or widened at the sole by his Council, settles the following: The number 
expense of the town council. A special rate for a of councillors, tlic number and boundaries of the 

sp^ial purpose may also be levied. wards, the date of retirement of the first aldermen 

Borough Fund. The borough fund is made up and councillors, and the creation of the police force 
from the following sources of revenue : Rents and for the new borough 

profits of corporate land, interest on investments, Every person in any borough may keep any shoj) 
fines for offences against the Act, and the borough for the sale of lawful wares. The five boroughs of 
rate. The payments are for: Remuneration of the Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, llylhe, and Uye have 
mayor, recorder, stipendiary magistrate, town clerk, certain special rights and duties, notably the right 
treasurer, clerk of the peace, clerk of the justices, of the justices to grant licences for the sale of 
and every other officer; costs of an election peti- intoxicating liquor. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
tion ; costs of the enrolment of burgesses; the University of Cambridge is a justice for the borough 
holding of municipal elections; furnishing the Special rights are reserved to the universities of 
corporation buildings; the cost of ^the borough Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, 
police, including all the costs v^cident to the London Government. It remains to be added that 
punishment of offenders ; sums due to the county ; the ancient City of London which is a county of 
ward expenses ; assessment expenses ; and the itself, stands outside the Munic ipal Corporations 
cost of a charter of incorporation. Act, 1882. It is governed by its own charters, 

Borough Rate. The borough rate is levied when Letters Patent, Acts of Parliament, and usages and 
the borough fund is not sufficient to meet expenses. customs. Greater London is governed by metro- 
The rate may date backwards for six months. The politan borough councils, whose constitution and 
borough rate is assessed on the annual value of the powers will be now summarised ; The London 
property in each parish which IS rateable to the poor. Government Act, 1899, divided the whole of the 
Ihe value of each assessment is to be found in the administrative county of London, exclusive of the 
last valuation list. The council orders the overseers city, into metropolitan borouglis. Each metro- 
to pay the contribution of the parish to the borough politan borough possesses a mayor, aldermen, and 
rate out of the poor rate, or as a separate rate, councillors. The council may borrow money with 
The warrant for the levy of the borough rate is the sanction of the London County Council, The 
signed by the mayor and sealed with the corporate mayor becomes, by lus office, a justice of the peace 
' for the county of London. The rights, privileges, 

Justice. Where a borough has a separate court of and iluties of a metropolitan borough council are, 
quarter sessions and IS a county borough, the county generally speaking, the same as tho.se of a pro- 
cannot assess that borough for the county rate. vincial borough, raid have been sufficiently described 
The quarter sessions borough must, however, pay above. The county of London is governed, as are 
its share towards the expenses of the county assizes, other counties, by the county council. (See Local 
If a borough has not a separate court of quarter Government. Rural District Council, Urban 
sessions, the county justices will sit within the District Council ) 

borough. The mayor is a justice for the borough. TOWN TRAVELLER. —The per8< n who does 
and remains so for one year after he has'ceased to not go »ipon a journey, but who confines his busi- 
be mayor. Where justices arc created for the ness of travelling to tlie city or town in which 
^rqugh, they perform the ordinary duties of his principal is established. (See Commercial 
justices within the borough. In a very large borough Travelling.) , 

a stipendiary magistrate may be appointed ; his TOYS. —Among the toys for which England is 

duties are the same as those performed by a metro- uoted are locomotives, brass cannon, tin soldiers, 

politan police magistrate. If the borough has a wax dolls, boats, rocking-horses,* and tops, which 

court of quarter sessions, the judge of it is called are manufactured in Birmingham, London, GIou- 
the reorder ; he must be a barrister of five years’ cester, and other towns. Great numbers of toys 
standing, and ranks next after the mayor. Every are made in Germany, where Nuremberg is the 
bcM'ough which is a county of itself, together with chief centre of production for wooden toys. Various 
the city of Oxfeed, must appoint a sheriff on other parts of Germany are engaged in toy-making, 

November 9th. A quarter sessions borough may e g., Saxony, Hesse-Nassau, and Wurtemberg. 
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France is another great exporter of toys, such as 
cheap jewellery, balloons, and mechanical play¬ 
things, which arc made chiefly in Paris. Switzer¬ 
land and Uie Tyrol send wood carvings of every sort, 
UK lading bears, chalets, etc.; and toys are now 
manufactured largely in the United States. 

TllAOK.—Tlus is the name generaJly applied to 
the buying, the selling, and the exchanging of 
commodities, bills, money, and the like. Trade is 
either wholesale or retail. The former consists in 
supplying goods, etc., in more or less large quantities 
to merchants and dealers, whilst the latter consists 
in siipjdying private consumers. 

Adam Snuth divides the wholesale trade of a 
country into three ditfercnt kinds— 

(1) 'TIh’ home trade, which is engaged in pur¬ 
chasing in one ])a.rt and selling m another part of 
the same country the produce of the industry of 
the country , and it comprehend.s both the 
inland and the coasting trade, or that wluch is 
carried on both by land and by .sea. 

(2) The foreign trade, which consists in the 
purchase of goods, etc , made in a foreign country 
for home consumjdion, and which goods are 
exchanged for the jiroducts of the importing 
country. 

(3) 'hic carrying trade, which is engaged in the 
transfer of goods from one country to another. 

All matters connei.tcd with trade in vaiious forms 
are treated of under sci>arate hcaflings 

TUADF ASSOCIATIONS—(See Tnisrs and 
Trade Associations) 

TRADE HILL.—When a bill is drawn in the 
ordinary course of trade in payment for goods, 
servues rendered, etc., le. when there is really 
value given for it, it is often sjjoken of as a trade 
bill in order to distinguish it from an accommodation 
bill (qv), whuh is one given without any value 
being received. 

TUADE» HOARD OF.—(Sec Board of Trade.) 
TRADE DISPUTES ACT.—This Act was passed 
in 1906, pnmarily in consrijaencc of the decision 
in the Tatf Vale case in 1901. by which it wiis held 
that a trade union could be sued for acts done wluch 
would make a jinvate peison amimablc to the law. 
It was obvious to the unions that such a state of 
things might jMissibly result in a great loss to their 
fumls The controversial portions of the Act ate 
not referred to, espe< lally that part which deals 
with jacketing, and it will bo sullicieiit, in the 
light of the statement already made, to quote 
section 4, which is as follows— 

“ An ai tion against a trade union, whether of 
workmen or masti rs, or againsf’ any members or 
olheials thereof on behalf of themselves and all 
other members of the tiadc unions in rcsjiect of 
any loitK^us act alleged to have been ciunmitlcd 
by or on behalf ot the trade union, shall not be 
entcrtainecUdw any court." 

TRADE ETHICS.—The essence of ethics is to 
lay down tlie basis of ngljt loiuhict ; it seeks to 
show what oui^ht to be tione in order to satisfy the 
dcm.inds, il^^t of profit or ex])edicn< y, but of what 
IS loughly calleil ‘‘righteousness" And elhujal 
forces arc amopg those of which the economist 
has to take aciount. The trader, indeed, who is 
the economist in |)ractuc, is constantly conceined 
with questions regarding the justness of dealings. 
The Biitish trader has a reputation for uj)right and 
honourable dealing; from higher motives than 
" honesty is the best policy," he hesitates to take 
advantage of a weaker bargainer, he will not where 


an earnest attempt has been made to fulfil a con¬ 
tract exact his bon<l to the uttermost farthing, amd 
without the compulsion of law he scrupulously 
discharges his obligations. That any obligations 
are legally binding rarely enters into his consider¬ 
ation. The law can, in fact, only limp painfully 
after the usages of the mercantile community. It 
tan punish the grosser kinds of fraud ; but hundreds 
of minor matters it must jierforce leave to the 
prcjbity of the indicidual dealer. Sales ^nd pur¬ 
chases are made on an enormous scale daily in tho 
course of business without any of the parties ever 
exchanging a written document. Yet the repudia¬ 
tion of .1 bai gain is never imagined. This i liaracter 
for fair dealing is one of his assets with which the 
IhTtish trader can ill dispense. It imables him to 
maintain his ground against coin])etitors jiossibly 
mote energetic anti enterprising but less reliable. 
" Iherc are," Mr Mill tells us. “(ountnes m 
Kurope, of firsl-iate industrial capabilities, where 
tlie most sei lous imjiediment to condu< ting business 
contcrns on a lai ge scale, is the rarity of pel sons 
who are siij‘posed tit tt) be trusted with the receqit 
anti c.Kpcnditure of large sums of money Thcic 
are nations whose toinmoditits aic looked .shyly 
uj)on bv merchants, because they cannot depend 
on finding the tjualitv of the .irtn Ic <onfoiniable 
to that of the samj'lc " Su»h short-sighted frauds 
are little j)revalcnt among us, and tli(*y always 
bring their apjiropiialo jiumshment in a cessation 
of th(! partH iilar trade 

True lominerte is for the atlvantagc of both 
paities eng.iged in it, not merely of one. 'liade 
( onsists in siii)pl\ing someone with wlial weian get 
moie o.isily «>han he < an, in ext h.ingc for that wlm h 
ho, on his sid(*, can get more easily than we can 
Both jiaities should Itenefit, not one be "bcstetl" 
or "done" by the sujieiior cunning of the other. 
Caveat on" let the* buyer tnke theiisk." may bo 
the legal mow of trading ojk rations , but in piai lu c 
the [lublu run scant nsk when tlu'y take the 
dcMler’s wortl 

Tlie tradei’s work in the world is to jmt things 
wIksc Ihev are wante<l, to fores< e demands ami to 
piocide the means of sujiplvmg these demands 
Just as all exchange ongtnated in mutual gifts, so 
even now every good exchange is also a good gift : 
"it blesses him that gives an^l him that takes" 
For lus services in anticipating demand and taking 
risks on his shoulders the tiadei deserves lus 
rewaril rniuh as any other who seives the 
community, lint he abrogates Ins tine fumtion 
if ho seeks jiiofit by fence or fiaud, if his intcie.sts 
in the slock market make him neglect the interests 
of his ]>roperty, and if by manqnilating c oniract.s he 
produces a " t oincr " likely in the long run to haim 
both producers and consumers Uis mission is 
to |>rovule for the ccnnmnnity, not to ])illage it 

What,then are wc to say of " cutting piiccs " so 
as to nun a competitor ; what of the rate uicUu tions 
whu h oblige the small load to part with its interest 
to " railway kings " ; of the iclcntless and c ru.shing 
competition, the boycotting and intimidation, 
with which the gieat '1 rusts stamj) out oj)posili(jn ? 
It would almost seem that business prcibity is tue 
whic h can hardly bear transjdantation to another 
country And when a monoi>o]y has been obtained, 
or wlicn from the natuic of the case a monojioly is 
inevitable, which ol the two alternative methods of 
making a profit ought to be adopted ? Shall 
prices be put up. or shall a large output with its 
attendant economies be caused by a lowering of 
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prices? The latter is probably the more effectse 
as well as the juster method. As Mr. Gladstone 
said : “ A hnancial experience which is long and 
wide, has profoundly con\inced me that, as a rule, 
the state or individual or company thrives best 
which (lives deepest down into the mass of the 
community, and adapts its arrangements to llie 
wants of the greatest number." 

We nuij’, in this matter at all events, sum up in 
Ruskin's words : " Two mam points the men haul 
has in his providing function to maintain: first, 
his engagements (faithfulness to engagements being 
the real root of all possibilities in commerce) , and, 
secondly, the perfectness and purity of the thing 
provided , so that, lather than fail in any engage¬ 
ment, or consent to any deterioration, adulteration, 
or uniust and exoibitant prn e of that which he 
provides, he is bound to ini'ct feailessly any form 
of disliess, poverty, oi laboui, which may, thiough 
maintenance of these jxants, come upon him 
Again : in his oftic e as govci nor of the men emp!o\ id 
by him, the nu-rchanl or iiiamifai tuic r is in- 
cested with a distinc-tly p<iteinal autlicmty and 
resjjonsibility 

And w^e shall agree with this gieat wntc'i th.it : 
".Any given accumulation of conunenial wealth 
may be induative, on the one hand, of failhlul 
md II St lies, progiessive. eneigies, and jn'oduc ti\ e 
ingcaiuitic-s : or, on the other, it may be inibcative 
of mortal Iuxur\, i.'ierc ilcss t\ranny. ruinous 
chicane " Stable and honourable trade can consist 
only with the first class of w'ealth. 

TRADE LIKEL.— 'Phis is not an altogethci 
foitunate expression, but it is the nan>e given to 
statements whic'h aie made liy oiu peison m 
disparagement of the goods manufactured ami sold 
by another poison in consequence of winch the 
latter suffers special clainagc 

A great text-book wTitc'r thus slates lonciscly 
the law upon the subjeit: "Not all sucli words 
(» e . words which disj>ainge) <irc actionable. A man 
may always jiulf his own goods He may even 
name liis rivals in the trade, compare his goods 
with theiis, and assert tliut his owm goods are 
better tlian theirs, cither generally or in some 
particular respect No action will he for such 
cxpie.ssions of opinion so hmg as the defendant 
asse'-t.s no fact about his rivals’ goods. Hut if a 
man. after landing his owm goods and expressing 
his opinion that tlu-y are superior to the goods 
manufactured by others, goes on to make assertions 
of fact about his rivals' goods, which he cannot 
jirove to be true, such disparagement will give 
nse to an action on the ease', jirovided the woids 
be published without just cause or occasion, and 
special damage ensue. 

"To give instances. Any trader mav say: 
' My goods are the best in the market; they arc 
far superior to A’s.’ And no action witf he for 
.such words, even though they be written or spoken 
malh'iously and cause special damage to A. But 
if he a.s.serts without just cause that ‘ A’s food for 
infants contains large quantities of starch,’ or 
' Tligre is opium m B’s soothing syiup,’ w’hcn there 
is no starch or opium in either, and damage follows, 
both A and B have a good cause of action on the 
case." 

Of course if the words used go on to defame the 
plaintiff personally or in the way of his trade, there 
will be the ordinarv action for libel or slander, as 
the case may be, open to him (See Defamation } 

If the words used arc capable of being construed 


as an actionable disparagement of the plaintiff's 
good.s, the plaintiff will have to prove (a) that the 
statements complained of are untrue; (6) that 

the words were used maliciously, i e., without just 
cause or excuse ; and (c) that spei'ial damage has 
arisen thereby. The remedy accorded will take 
the form of damages, and, m certain cases, an 
injunction (See Slander of Title.) 

TRADE MARK.-A trade maik may bo defined 
as a particular mark, stamj). or device, affixed or 
attached to manufactuicd goods, indicating to 
the jmblic generally that the goods have been 
manufactured or othcrw'ise dealt wTth by the person 
or jiursons wiio liave allixed or attached the mark. 
To <juute the language of a gieat judicial authority : 
"A trade mark means the inaik umler winch a 
particular individual trailcs, and which indicates 
the goods to be Ins goods—either goods 
manufactuicd by lum, or goods wiected by him, or 
goods which, in some way or other, pa.ss through 
ins hands in the course of trade It is a mode of 
distinguishing goods whu h liave Ix'en, in stime wa\ 
or other, dealt w'lth by A B, (he pcison who 
owns the tiade mark ” 

At common law there was no projierty in a trade 
mark But where a jicrson had long been in the 
habit of using a partu ular maik or name, he could 
prevent any other peison from fiaudulently making 
use of the same ot a similar maik or name to i»ass 
off the latter’s goods as though they were the goods 
of the former 

Rcgistiation was first established by the Trailc 
Marks Registration Act, 1875 'Ihis Ait. togetlici 
with various amending Acts, is now repealed, and 
the law as to the Trade Maiks wa.s consolidated 
and amended by the Trade Mai Us Act, 1905 (5 
Hdw VII c 15). 'Ihe law as to trade in.irks is 
now emit.tilled in tlic Trade Marks Acts, 1905-1919, 
and the rules nuidc thcreumler by the lioard of 
Tiade. 

A tiade mark must consist of or contain one at 
least of the following es.sonli,il jiai Ik ulars-- 
(rt) i ho name of a com[)any, individual, or firm 
represented in a special or partu ular manner. 

{b) The signature of the apjilicant for registration 
or some predecessor in his business. 

(c) An invented word or invented words, 

{d) A word or words having no direct reference 
to the character or the quality of the goods, and 
not being according to its ordinary signification a 
gcograjilucal name or a surname. , 

(e) Any other distinctive mark, but a name, 
signature, or wor^j or words, other than such as 
fall within the descriptions in the above para¬ 
graphs—(a), (6). (c). and (</)—shall not. exccjit by 
order of the Board of Trade, or the Court, be deemed 
a distinctive mark. 

Under the Tr.ad • M.irks Act, 191'', where an 
article IS manufactured under a patent and a woid 
tr.ule mark registered under the Art of 1905 is the 
only practicabie name 'or the article, all lights to 
the exclusive u.sc of the name so registered cease 
with the expiration of the patent Further, where 
tho name sought to be registered is the only jirac- 
ticablc name or description of a-oingle chemical 
element or compound (as distinct from niixtuic), 
registration will be refused except where tlic word 
IS used in conjunction with the proprietor's mark 
denoting the brand and it is not the proprietor’s 
intention to reserve the name to himself. Any 
such chemical name already registered may remain 
on the register until 23rd December, 1923. 
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The majority of the cases upon the validity of establishment of sample rooms, or the holding of 

a name, etc., as the subject of a trade mark, have exhii>itions. Such organisations in this country 

turned upon the third and fourth of these par- exercise a great influence on the development of 

ticulars. At the present day many of the mis- trade by the establishment of general conditions 

spelt words which one sees displayed on adver- of business, and the adoption of uniformity in the 

tising hoardings as trade marks are incapable of types of contract. (See Chamber of Commerce.) 
registration. TRADE) PAYMENTS BOOK. —This is a subsidiary 

Registration is effected by application, in the book of account often found in use in large trading 

prescnt.>cd form, to the registrar at the Patent concerns. It is used to record payments ^ade to 

Oflice. The application must be accompanied by creditors for goods supplied or value received in 

five representations of the trade mark, and a respect of the trading or manufacturing operations 

statement of the particular class of goods in con- of the business. Such payments would be trans- 

nection with which the applicant desires that it ferred m periodical totals to the general cash 

should be rcgi.stered. The application is then book. 

advertised by the registrar, and any person may TRADE PRICE. —The market price of goods less 
within two months give notice of opposition to the a wholesale discount allowed to retailers who have 
registration, on the ground either that the trade to sell again. 

mark is not a proper subject for registration, or TRADE PROTECTION SOCIETIES. —These are 
that it so closely resembles a mark already regis- associations which are formed for the purpose of 

tcred that it calculated to deceive. If the safeguarding the interests of those who are cn- 

applicant does not, after notice of the opposition, gag^ in trade or in financial matters generally, by 

proceed with his claim for registration, he will be giving information as to the stability or otherwise 

presumed to have abandoned it. The registrar of individuals or companies with whom a person 

may refuse to register a trade mark if its use would, proposes to have dealings. Thus, A is about to 

in his opinion, be contrary to law or morality. enter into business relations with B, of whom he 
Just as in the case of patents, it is advisable that knows practically nothing. Before doing anything, 

a person who is desirous of registering a trade however, he puts an inquiry through one of these 

mark should secure the services of a person who is societies, and obtains all the private information 

an expert m such matters. The technicalities are he possibly can as to B's position. They exist in 

too great for the average layman. all large towns, and some# of the societies are 

As soon as a trade mark is registered, the exceedingly well known, 

proprietor has a pnmd faae right to its exclusive TRADE, STATE REGUl.VTION OF. — {See State 
use. Registration is valid for fourteen years from Regulation of Trade.) 

the date of the application, and can be renewed TRADE BIGHTS. —Tliis term designates those 
every fourteen years. The fees payable upon proprietary rights which, apart from brands and 

application and registration are fixed by the Board trade marks, belong exclusively to the person or 

of Trade. the firm who has built up an established trade or 

The register of trade marks is kept at the Patent business. Such, for instance, is a trade name, or the 

Office, and contains particulars similar to those name of a place of business, which if assumed by 

entered in the register of patents. another person would be likely to take away busi- 

A registered trade mark can be assigned, but its ness by misleading the public, and so divert business 

assignment can only take place together with the from the original proprietor, 
assignment of the goodwill of the business with TRADE ROUTES. —In all ages, water has played 
which the trade mark is connected. Apart from its part in providing trade routes. ITie earliest 

the goodwill it has no existence, so that if the civilisations developed in fertile river valleys, using 

goodwill is determined the trade mark disappears the navigable rivers as means of transport; later, 

with it. When a series of trade marks have been the great inland seas, notably the Mediterranean, 

registered, they are only assignable as a whole. provided means of communication, and to-day the 

By the Merchandise Marks Acts, which was oceans are utibsed as free waterways by all the great 

passed in 1887, and amended by an Act of 1891, it trading nations. 

IS an ollence, punishable criminally, for any person As to aitiroutes, little can be said at present. A 
to forge or f^sely to apply a registered trade mark, small proportion of the manufacturing firms, with 

or a,false trade description, to goods. If the goods a firm belief m the future of aviation as a means of 

of a foreign manufacturer are imported into this transport, are organising aerial services in various 

country, and bear the name or mark of any manu- parts of the world : but at present the only really 

facturer, dealer, or trader m the United Kingdom, businesslike aerial service m the world, flying daily, 

they must also bear a clear indication of the name is between London and Pans, 
of the counb’y m which they h^vc been produced. The world's trade on the basis of distance divides 
TRADE N\ME.—^(Sec Trade Mark) naturally,into land and sea traffic; land traffic is 

TRADE ORGANliiTIONS. —These are associa- pre-eminently short-distance traffic, whilst that of 

tions of merchants and mapufacturers engaged in the oceans is mainly long-distance traffic. The 

a particular trade. Almost all such associations ocean is the international highway, and its carrying 

are occasionally placed in a position to represent the trade is essentially an international one ; no nation 

interests of their members, and hence are able tp can claim more than 3 miles from its own coasts— 
perform a useful service. For example, trade beyond that the ocean is free to all. Land routes 
organisations whose members are interested m the must, in many cases, cross international boundaries, 
export trade may achieve their objects in a variety and lands are under the jurisdiction of a State or 
of ways, such as the petitioning of the local authority States. 

or government, the placing of information at the Again, the ocean furnishes the cheapest of all 
disposal of their members by means of periodicals, modes of transportation; road^ have to be Con¬ 
or lectures on matters connected with the export structed, railways built, and both roads and 
trade, or by stimulating interest through the railways have to be maintained ; whereas, the ocean 
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provides a natural way subject to no conditions of 
upkeep. 

It must be borne in mind that, though the foreign 
trade of nations is generally of very great extent, 
yet in all the leading nations it is of secondary 
importance to the domestic trade. Even in the 
United Kingdom, with her insular position and high 
state of industrialism, the domestic trade is approxi¬ 
mately double that of the foreign trade ; and in the 
United States the foreign trade is only about 12 per 
cent, of the total trade. 

Carriage of goods on land, in the highly civilised 
countries, is now chiefly by rail; roads, though still 
important, and likely to be more so in the future, 
do not, at the present time, figure prominently m 
land transit. A study of the existing railways of the 
world shows that the relief of the land exercises the 
chief control over their direction ; nver-vallcys are 
used, high ground is frequently avoided by tra¬ 
versing the coastal plains, detours are made to avoid 
heights and steep gradients, and tunnels are made 
where passes are not available. The productivity of 
a region is also an important determining factor, not 
only in the direction taken by the railway, but also 
in the freight rates charged. 

Water trade routes may be divided into: (1) 
Ocean, (2) I^ke, (3) River, and (4) Canal routes. 

Oceau. Ocean routes arc determined by the 
amount of traffic that can be obtained at each of the 
termini; thus there are a great number of steam¬ 
ship routes between Western Euroi)e and North 
America; by ease of transit, secured by taking 
advantage of winds and ocean currents {more 
applicable now to sailing ships) ; by directness, 
obtained by following an arc of a^great circle, the 
so-called “ great circle *' sailing (specially applicable 
to steamships) ; and by the avoidance of handling 
goods through a change in the mode of transport, 
thus the Clyde has been deepened to enable large 
vessels to reach Glasgow, and the Manchester Ship 
Canal was constructed to enable vessels to bring 
their cargoes of cotton inland to Manchester, and 
so avoid re-handhng at Liverpool.- 

Lakes. An excellent example of a lake route is 
found in North America. The Great Lakes of North 
America, five in number, with the St. Lawrence 
River, and supplemented by a number of short 
canals, form a system of internal navigation not 
rivalled in any other continent. The waterway 
reaches inland 2,000 miles from the sea. and deep- 
draught ocean steamers can be accommodated at 
.Montreal Unfortunately, all the lake ports are 
blocked with lake-shore ice from about the first 
week in December to the fourth week m April, and 
navigation then becomes impossible. Montreal is 
only a summer port; the winter jx>rts are Halifax, 
St. Johns, and the United States Atlantic ports. 
The importance of the lakes route may bo gauged 
from the fact that in some years 40 per c^nt of the 
fright of the inland and coast waterways of the 
United States is carried on the Great Lake.s and the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Rivers* Several factors determine whether rivers 
ca.. be used as trade routes; among these rrfay be 
mentioned the productivity of the regions through 
which they flow, convenient depth of water, freedom 
from ice, and absence of bars at their mouths. 
Russia is well furnished with rivers, but owing to 
the fact that many of the rivers are ice-bound for 
a great part of +ue winter, and open out into seas 
frozen for some months in the year, they are 
rendered useless for commerce in the winter, and 


even during the rest of the year the freight carried 
on them is small, owing to a sparse population and 
regions comparatively unproductive at the present 
time. An excellent riverway is provided by the 
Amazon in South America ; this river is navigable 
for ocean steamers for 2,300 miles, from its mouth 
to Iquitos. There is a movement now to improve 
rivers as waterways : probably the future may see 
the United States complete a deep waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Canals* Canals as trade routed have lost much of 
their importance in inland navigation, but their 
revival in the future is not nmpossible. The great 
ship canals of the world are mainly isthmian canals, 
and have been made to shorten trade routes. 

The Suez Canal, completed in 1869, runs from 
Port Said on the Mediteiranean to Suez on the Red 
Sea, and passes through I^kc Menzalch, Lake 
Timsah, and the Biller Lakes. It is about 100 miles 
in length, and the depth is sufficient for vessels 
drawing up to 30 feet. On account of the dues 
chargeti. it is only used by the steamers carrying 
mads and cargoes necessitating (juick transit 
Vessels from England to Australia using the Suez 
route instead of the Cape route save 1,000 miles 

The Panama Canal, which was made available 
for commercial shipping in 1914, has been cut 
across the narrow isthmus of Panama in Central 
America from Colon on the Atlantic to Panama on 
the Pacific coast The minimum depth of the 
canal is 41 ft , and the total length about 50 miles 
It IS bound to have far-reaching effects on the trade 
of the east and the west of the United States, and, 
of course, shortens several trade routes Vessels 
arc towed through tlie locks by electric motors, no 
vessel being allowed to pass through under its own 
steam The whole passage of tlic canal takes 
10 hours. 

The Kiel Canal is cut through the peninsula of 
Schlcswig-Holstcin, and joins Kiel on the Baltic to 
Brunsbuttel, near the mouth of the Kibe; it is 
61 miles long, and has a depth of 29J ft It serves 
to connect Germany’s Baltic ports with her im- 

f iortaiit North Sea ports, and saves about 240 miles 
rom English ports south of the Tyne to Baltic 
ports Under the peace treaty, the Kiel canal is 
to remain free and open to vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations at peace with Germany, 
on terms of entire equality. Charges are to be 
limited to those necessary to the upkeep of the canal, 
which IS to be maintained by Germany 

The Manchester Ship Canal from Eastham to 
Manchester has^ade an inland city into a,port, 
and enables cargoes destined for Manchester to 
reach there without breaking bulk. Its length is 
35J miles and its depth 28 ft. 

The Corinth Canal, 4 miles long, cut through the 
Isthmus of Connfh, connects the Gulf of Corinth 
with the Gulf of jEgma, and shortens the voyage 
between the Ionian and iEgean Seas. 

The Georgian Pay i'anal, recently constructed, is 
essentially a nver and lake construction scheme, 
and utilises natural waterways, which fortunately 
%xist in an almost continuous line from Georgian 
Bay on Lake Huron to Montreal, the most inland 
and most important of Canadian ocean ports. It 
follows tlie River Ottawa from Montreal to near 
Lake Nipissmg, and then through that lake to 
Georgian Bay. 

Canals of minor im^rtance are the Scotch 
Caledonian Canal cut tmough Glcnmore, mainly 
used by tourist steamers and the Scotch fishing 
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fleets: the Crxnan Canal cut through the Mull of 
Kmtyre, saving the long journey round the Mull of 
Kintyre; and the Gold Canal, from Goteborg 
{Gothenburg) to Sodcrkoping, utilising Lakes Wcner 
and Wetter. 

Trade Ontrcs. Centres develop often naturally, 
but sometimes artifu lally on trade routes, where 
the buying and selling of goods are earned on, and 
where goo<ls arc uillcctecl and distributed. The 
world's great cities are gicat trading centres. Trade 
conlies develop where routes converge, as at London 
and CliK ago ; at the end of a route, as Livorjiool, 
Glasgow, and New Yoik , at the head of navigation, 
as Montr(‘al ; at j)laces which have attractions for 
trade, as Birmingham ; an<l at jilaces which formeily 
rose to imporbuKe owing to geograjihual advan¬ 
tages, but whit h now exist by geographical inertia, 
as Bristol, whuh is artifuially aided by the clocks 
at Avonmouth 

Ocean Trade itoiilen. The use of steam has more 
than doubled the ocean routes Sailing vessels 
must take advantage of winds, weather, currents, 
and tides, and have often to make wide detours ; 
wlnlc the steamer, desiring to save time and fuel, 
sails as nearly -is possible in straight linos ; hence 
there are two distinct sets of routes on the ocean— 
the sailing routes and the steamer routes 

Ocean steamsliips fall into two mam (lasses, 
liners and tramps Lincis consist of vessels belong¬ 
ing to a regular line, j)lying on the same route 
voyage after voyage, and having more or less 
legular tunes of sailing Tramjis have neither 
regular routes nor times of sailing; they go from 
port to port seeking trade, and usually for a single 
voyage at a time The tramp is jirai tu ally a 
neco.ssity, for many jJioducts are only available in 
large quantities at ceitain seasons of the year. If 
much weight can be plated on modern factors of 
trade, it would seem that sailing vessels will dciline 
still more m the futuie Special commodities have 
been claimed for sailing vessels, such as the nitrate 
of soda, the timber, and the gram of Western 
Ameiira; but shipments by steam of these pro¬ 
ducts have been made dining tlu“ last few ycais ; 
the .sailing ship’s only ludd on the future seems to 
be in some inegiihir tiade that cannot be oiganised. 

'Ihe gieatest ore.in tiade route is that of the 
North Atlantic, whose luiropean focus may be said 
to lie in the Lnghsh Channel. while New York Bay 
may be lonsideied to be its mam Ameiican focus. 
The c hief hairopean termini aie Taverpool. Glasgow, 
Southampton, I.ondon, Ilamlnirg, Bicmen, Amster¬ 
dam^ and Havre, and the Ameinan teiniini arc 
Montreal and Quebec (m the surnnuT only), Ilalif-ix, 
St. Johns. New York, Boston. Philadc'lphia, I’ort- 
lan<I (Maine), B.iltirnore. Wilmington, Charleston, 
Savannah, Galveston, New Orleans, and Mobile. 
I'he lastest and most commodyius of ocean liners 
])ly on this route, and .spec lal mention may be made 
of "the greyhounds of the Atlantic” wlm h sail 
between Liverj>oc)l and Nejfc' Yoik The trade is 
mainly an exchange of the' manufactured goods of 
Western Ku'ope for llu' food stuffs, timber, and raw 
materials for m.inufacture of North America •- 

Next to the K()rth Atlantn. in impoitaiue is the 
MedtUrranean-Asiatic route tlirough the Stiaits of 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, and around the con¬ 
tinent of Asia to Jaj)an This route is the creation 
of the Suez Cana! It may be said to have double 
termini in the Atlantic in the ports of the east of 
the United States and those of Western Lurope, 
In the Mcditcu anean it .has many feeders coming 


chiefly from Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, 
Venice, Trieste, Odessa, and Alexandria. Passing 
through the Suez Canal and down the Red Sea to 
Aden, the main Une continues to Ceylon (Colombo) 
and Singaj^ore ; a branch, however, goes to Bombay. 
At Colombo, vessels for Madras, Calcutta, and 
Burmah turn noithwards into the Bay of Bengal, 
and the Australian mail steamers turn southward 
across the Indian Oican. The loutes diverge again 
at Singajiore , a branch goes to Java and East 
Australia, but the mam route proceeds to Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, and Yokohama. Southern and 
Eastern Asia exchange wheat, wool, raw cotton, 
silk, tea, spices, ncc, timber, coffee, rubber, tin, 
sugar, and tobacco for the cottons, hardware, rail¬ 
way plant, maLhmery, and metal manufactures of 
Europe and the United States. 

The South A/rican Trunk }\oute sweeps boldly 
along the West African coast to Capetown ; two 
streams of tiaflic unite at or near the Cajie Verde 
Islands—one from the jiorts of Westein Europe 
and the edher from the Atlantic and Gulf ports of 
the United States Vessels m the East Afncan 
trade stop at Poit Idizabeth, East London, and 
Dclagoa Bay ; and a few < ontmue to Mombasa and 
Zanzibar v\U freight stcamcis from the United 
State's and Euiope use this unite to Austialia 
instead of the Suez route, for though European 
vessels would save about 1,000 miles by going 
through the Suez Canal, yel? the canal tolls are so 
high as to make it ( heaper for fu'ight vessels to 
take' th(' longer Cape* loute brom the pewits of the 
United Statc-s to Australia, the Suez Canal loiitc is 
{iractn ally as long as the Cape of Good Hoj)e route. 
The more impoitant steamship lines steam dnc^tly 
from South Aftica to Adelaide (South Australia), 
Melbourne (Victoiia), and Sydney (New South 
Wales), while a few continue to Brisbane (Queens¬ 
land). The less imiiortant line's call at Fiecmantle 
(West Australia), and afteiwaids lun direct thence 
to New Zealand, or call at Melbourne (Vutona), or 
Hobart (Tasmania) Vessels engaged m trade with 
India and the East, after calling at the South 
African ports and Mauritius, steam north-east to 
Colombo, and join the Asiatic Trunk route The 
trade ( onductecl is one of textiles, cotton and woollen 
clothing, machinery, and lailway jdant from the 
Atlantic: centies for the wool, metals (gold, silver, 
copper, and tin), meat, fruits, cereals, wine, timber, 
and gums of Australasia 

The Soidh American Trunk Route, corresponding 
to the South Afiican Australasian loiite, is the one 
round South America connecting tlie Atlantn ports 
of America and Eurojic with the western poits of 
America . it is much affected by the I’aiiaina route 
The two steamers of tiairic feeding this route unite 
off C.ipc St lto(juc‘ Vessels call at Kio de Janeiro 
and S.intos for the cotfee of J-ira/il, and at the Plate 
ports forfgram and animal products Ships engaged 
in the western trade only, call at the eastern ports 
for coal, and do a coasting tiade along the ’Xest 
coast, espieially hetwe'en Valdivia and Guayaquil 
Vessels engaged in the New Zealand trade, returning 
loaded to Europe, swell the trallic at the Strains of 
Magellan. The trade' ronducted with the ports of 
Western America is an exchange of timber, fruit, 
whc'at, guano, coffee, cocoa, rubber, wool, and metals 
for textiles, clothing, and machinery 

The Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea have 
been aptly called the ” Anicric'an Mediterranean.” 
There are several outlets to the Atlantic : (1) The 
Florida Strtiit between Florida and Cuba ; (2) the 
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provides a natural way subject to no conditions of 
upkeep. 

It must be borne in mind that, though the foreign 
trade of nations is generally of very great extent, 
yet in all the leading nations it is of secondary 
importance to the domestic trade. Even in the 
United Kingdom, with her insular position and high 
state of industrialism, the domestic trade is approxi¬ 
mately double that of the foreign trade ; and in the 
United States the foreign trade is only about 12 per 
cent, of the total trade. 

Carriage of goods on land, in the highly civilised 
countries, is now chiefly by rail; roads, though still 
important, and likely to be more so in the future, 
do not, at the present time, figure prominently m 
land transit. A study of the existing railways of the 
world shows that the relief of the land exercises the 
chief control over their direction ; nver-vallcys are 
used, high ground is frequently avoided by tra¬ 
versing the coastal plains, detours are made to avoid 
heights and steep gradients, and tunnels are made 
where passes are not available. The productivity of 
a region is also an important determining factor, not 
only in the direction taken by the railway, but also 
in the freight rates charged. 

Water trade routes may be divided into: (1) 
Ocean, (2) I^ke, (3) River, and (4) Canal routes. 

Oceau. Ocean routes arc determined by the 
amount of traffic that can be obtained at each of the 
termini; thus there are a great number of steam¬ 
ship routes between Western Euroi)e and North 
America; by ease of transit, secured by taking 
advantage of winds and ocean currents {more 
applicable now to sailing ships) ; by directness, 
obtained by following an arc of a^great circle, the 
so-called “ great circle *' sailing (specially applicable 
to steamships) ; and by the avoidance of handling 
goods through a change in the mode of transport, 
thus the Clyde has been deepened to enable large 
vessels to reach Glasgow, and the Manchester Ship 
Canal was constructed to enable vessels to bring 
their cargoes of cotton inland to Manchester, and 
so avoid re-handhng at Liverpool.- 

Lakes. An excellent example of a lake route is 
found in North America. The Great Lakes of North 
America, five in number, with the St. Lawrence 
River, and supplemented by a number of short 
canals, form a system of internal navigation not 
rivalled in any other continent. The waterway 
reaches inland 2,000 miles from the sea. and deep- 
draught ocean steamers can be accommodated at 
.Montreal Unfortunately, all the lake ports are 
blocked with lake-shore ice from about the first 
week in December to the fourth week m April, and 
navigation then becomes impossible. Montreal is 
only a summer port; the winter jx>rts are Halifax, 
St. Johns, and the United States Atlantic ports. 
The importance of the lakes route may bo gauged 
from the fact that in some years 40 per c^nt of the 
fright of the inland and coast waterways of the 
United States is carried on the Great Lake.s and the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Rivers* Several factors determine whether rivers 
ca.. be used as trade routes; among these rrfay be 
mentioned the productivity of the regions through 
which they flow, convenient depth of water, freedom 
from ice, and absence of bars at their mouths. 
Russia is well furnished with rivers, but owing to 
the fact that many of the rivers are ice-bound for 
a great part of +ue winter, and open out into seas 
frozen for some months in the year, they are 
rendered useless for commerce in the winter, and 


even during the rest of the year the freight carried 
on them is small, owing to a sparse population and 
regions comparatively unproductive at the present 
time. An excellent riverway is provided by the 
Amazon in South America ; this river is navigable 
for ocean steamers for 2,300 miles, from its mouth 
to Iquitos. There is a movement now to improve 
rivers as waterways : probably the future may see 
the United States complete a deep waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Canals* Canals as trade routed have lost much of 
their importance in inland navigation, but their 
revival in the future is not nmpossible. The great 
ship canals of the world are mainly isthmian canals, 
and have been made to shorten trade routes. 

The Suez Canal, completed in 1869, runs from 
Port Said on the Mediteiranean to Suez on the Red 
Sea, and passes through I^kc Menzalch, Lake 
Timsah, and the Biller Lakes. It is about 100 miles 
in length, and the depth is sufficient for vessels 
drawing up to 30 feet. On account of the dues 
chargeti. it is only used by the steamers carrying 
mads and cargoes necessitating (juick transit 
Vessels from England to Australia using the Suez 
route instead of the Cape route save 1,000 miles 

The Panama Canal, which was made available 
for commercial shipping in 1914, has been cut 
across the narrow isthmus of Panama in Central 
America from Colon on the Atlantic to Panama on 
the Pacific coast The minimum depth of the 
canal is 41 ft , and the total length about 50 miles 
It IS bound to have far-reaching effects on the trade 
of the east and the west of the United States, and, 
of course, shortens several trade routes Vessels 
arc towed through tlie locks by electric motors, no 
vessel being allowed to pass through under its own 
steam The whole passage of tlic canal takes 
10 hours. 

The Kiel Canal is cut through the peninsula of 
Schlcswig-Holstcin, and joins Kiel on the Baltic to 
Brunsbuttel, near the mouth of the Kibe; it is 
61 miles long, and has a depth of 29J ft It serves 
to connect Germany’s Baltic ports with her im- 

f iortaiit North Sea ports, and saves about 240 miles 
rom English ports south of the Tyne to Baltic 
ports Under the peace treaty, the Kiel canal is 
to remain free and open to vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations at peace with Germany, 
on terms of entire equality. Charges are to be 
limited to those necessary to the upkeep of the canal, 
which IS to be maintained by Germany 

The Manchester Ship Canal from Eastham to 
Manchester has^ade an inland city into a,port, 
and enables cargoes destined for Manchester to 
reach there without breaking bulk. Its length is 
35J miles and its depth 28 ft. 

The Corinth Canal, 4 miles long, cut through the 
Isthmus of Connfh, connects the Gulf of Corinth 
with the Gulf of jEgma, and shortens the voyage 
between the Ionian and iEgean Seas. 

The Georgian Pay i'anal, recently constructed, is 
essentially a nver and lake construction scheme, 
and utilises natural waterways, which fortunately 
%xist in an almost continuous line from Georgian 
Bay on Lake Huron to Montreal, the most inland 
and most important of Canadian ocean ports. It 
follows tlie River Ottawa from Montreal to near 
Lake Nipissmg, and then through that lake to 
Georgian Bay. 

Canals of minor im^rtance are the Scotch 
Caledonian Canal cut tmough Glcnmore, mainly 
used by tourist steamers and the Scotch fishing 
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one branch running through Manchuria to Port 
Arthur, and Talienwan on the Gulf of Pechili, and 
on to Peking, and the other branch running to 
Vladivostok. This line has already had the effect 
of increasing the population and the domestic 
in<lustrics of Siberia, but the probabilities arc that 
this line will never pay for its construction, at least 
as regards trade. For the further development of 
the mineral and agricultural resources of Siberia 
ami Manchuria, branch lines from the main route 
will be a nctessity in the future. The disa^lvantage 
of the route is that the harbours of both its eastern 
and wcstein terminals arc ii e-bound for some weeks 
in the winter. 

The chief railways of Canada arc the Canadian 
Pacific, the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Northern, 
the Inter-colonial, the National Transcontinental, 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific, 

The Inter-colonial Uaihvay joins Halifax and St. 
Johns, the winter jxirts, to Montreal, the summer port 
and eastern terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which provides the mam route to the West. From 
Montreal, the route follows the Ottawa River, then 
through a forest region to Sudbury, and on to the 
lake ports. Port Arthur and Fort William, terminal 
points for the gram tiaffic of the Canadian West. 
West to Winnipeg, the great market for the grain, 
the line traverses wheat-growing regions, and still 
further west through Brandon, Regina, Medicine 
Hat, and Calgary, wheat-growing and pastoral 
regions are traversed The Rockies are crossed by 
the Kicking Horse Pass, and the line runs through 
Kamloops and Yale to Vancouver, its western 
terminus. The total length of the line from Montreal 
to Vancouver is 2,908 miles. Ocean steamships ply 
from both termini, and the line provides a short 
route from Europe to the Far East. The Canadian 
North-West owes much of its prosperity to this line. 

The Grand Trunk Railway forms a continuous 
line through the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
The eastern extremities of the line arc Quebc'c and 
I’ortland. Marne. USA, and it extends westward 
to Detroit and Chicago 

The Canadian Northern, whose main line extends 
from Port Arthur through Winnipeg to Edmonton, 
is expected to connect and extend its various 
sections, and so provide a third trans-continental 
line in the near future. 

ITie Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, completed in 
1914, takes a more northerly route than the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway in order to open up new 
country. The chief places on the line, which runs 
froni Quebec, are Winnipeg, Edmtnton, the Yellow- 
head Pass, and Prince Rupert on the Pacific coast. 
This latter town became very important with the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

The Northern Trans-Continental Railways of the 
United Stads arc the Great * Northern and the 
Northern Pacific systems, which connect St. Paul 
and the Lake Superior ports with Seattle, Portland, 
and Tacoma on the west; and the St. Paul, which 
connects St^-Paul, Chicago, and Milwaukee with the 
Puget Sound ports. The west-bound traffic on 
these lines is largely flour and manufactured gooils, 
and the east-bound traffic Oriental goods, lumber, 
minerals, and fruit. 

The Southern Trans-Continental Alat/ways include 
the Southern Pacific Railway from New Orleans and 
Galveston to Los Angeles and San Francisco; the 
Union-Southern Pacific Railway from Omaha and 
Kansas City through Denver and Ogden to San 
Francisco j the Oregon Short Line ar\d the San 


Pedro both starting from Salt Lake Gty, and 
running to Portland and Los Angeles respectively ; 
and the Topeka and Santa F6 system, which goes 
by New Mexico and Ariiona to southern California. 

The principal Eastern Railways of the United 
States are the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad connecting New York with the Lake ports, 
Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland, and Chicago; the 
Pennsylvanian Railroad connecting Chicago, Cin¬ 
cinnati, and St. Louis; the New York, Lake Erie, 
and Western Railway connecting New York with 
the Lake port, Buffalo; and the Baltimore and 
Ohio connecting Baltimore with Cincinnati, St. 
Louis. Chicago, and New York. The traffic on these 
lines IS very heavy, a great portion of the exports 
and imports of the United States being conveyed 
on them 

Europe is well provided with railways, and there 
is excellent communication bctw’een the East and 
the West, and the North and the South. Among 
important routes running west to east are the 
Northern Express Route from Paris, through Berlin 
to Petrograd, and thence by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway to Vladivostok and Port Arthur ; and the 
Orient Express Route from Paris through Cologne, 
Munich. Vienna, Buda-Pesth, and Belgrade to Con¬ 
stantinople. Important north to south lines are the 
Calais. Pans, Lyons, and Marseilles route; the 
Pans, Dijon, Magon, Moun^ Cenis tunnel, Turin, 
Brmdisi route (both of these routes shorten the 
journey from England to India and the Far East 
by the Suez route) ; and the various routes through 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and the Simplon 
and St. Gotthard tunnels to Italy. 

An interesting trade route of the future will be 
the Bagdad Railway. The project is to extend the 
Anatolian Railroad across Asiatic Turkey from the 
Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf When complete<l, 
the line will provide an almost unbroken rail route 
from Western Europe to Southern Asia, and will 
probably revive to some extent tlie former prosperity 
of the Mesopotamian Valley. 

It IS not probable that the Cape to Cairo Railway, 
which IS partly constructed, will ever have much 
through traffic. Feeding lines to the ocean ports 
will add to its importance. 

The Uganda Railway, which .passes through the 
British East Africa Protectorate, and connects the 
great trade centre of Mombasa with Uganda, the 
country of„the Great Lakes, is interesting, as it has 
been built in advance of civih.sation, in order to 
develop the country, and not solely to give access 
to the Sudan by an alternative route. 

In South America railway development is opening 
out the countries ; Argentina shows special develop¬ 
ment ; European capital, especially British, has been 
expended on South American railways, and with 
excellent results ; railway building m Argentina has 
led to jfrosperous farming communities and the 
location of towns. The piercing of the Andeo in 
1910 by a tunnel, wliich connects the railways of 
Argentina with those of Chile, commenced a new era 
in the trade of South America. 

Australian railways are mainly in the coital 
districts; in New South Wales and Victoria the 
lines penetrating into the interior convey wool, 
fruit, and ores to the ports. The great disadvantage 
of Australian railways is their difference df gauge, 
which necessitates the re-handlmg of goods. 

The Eastern nations of the world have awakened 
to the importance of railways, and it is now possible 
to start from Calais, to traverse Europe.and Asia 
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by rail, and then to turn southward into China’s 
heart at Hankow. 

There yet remain many parts of the world where 
the carriage of goods is still carried on either by 
human labour or by beasts of burden. Horses, 
donkeys, mules, and oxen are used in the temperate 
parts, camels in the deserts, dogs and reindeer in the 
Polar regions, elephants in the tropical swamps, the 
yak and llama among the snowy passes of the 
Himalayas and the Andes, and human porters in 
Africa (especially where the tsetse fly is found), and 
in China. (See also Transport). 

TRADE UNIONS^ 'A Trade Union is a con¬ 
tinuous association of wage-earners for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving the conditions of their 
employment.” This very comprehensive definition 
excludes the merely transitory bandings of men to 
effect some one definite desire. The object of the 
unions is not any one purpose, bnt general purposes ; 
or, as it is sometimes expressed, to raise the standard 
of life of the workers. And it must be noted that 
increased wages, better conditions of work, and 
shortened hours are not all that is included in the 
programme of the unions. 

The idea at the root of the whole movement is 
that combinations of w'orkers can make better 
bargains than the isolated worker. 

Trade unions have grown from small beginnings 
into large amalgamations of men and women. 
They have not only increased in size, but, following 
the law of things, have specialised m function. 
They have added to their activities partly in order 
to add to their strength and in part to comply with 
the requirements of the law. The unions iii the 
staple trades now not only . arry on trfe work of the 
earlier organisations, but their activities permeate 
the everyday life and even the affections of their 
members. In addition to looking after industrial 
interests, they look after the legal interests of 
members. Besides payment of death claims, most 


stands more for militaQcy than the average union. 
It is what used to be called ” New Unionism,” and 
it differs from the Old Unionism only in this one 
respect. Being more militant, it carries less 
responsibihty in regard to helping individual mem¬ 
bers who may be in distress through causes other 
than industnal. Syndicalists, in fact, regard the 
friendly aid features of the old trade unions as so 
much unnecessary encumbrance which hinders 
them in pursuing th«r primary object of indu.strial 
betterment. Old unions, on the other h«ind, regard 
those friendly society features as means of streng¬ 
thening the bonds of unionism by building up and 
apfieahng to individual self-interest. 

Finally, the old unions consist of skilled workers, 
while the newer and more militant form of union 
consists largely of unskilled workers. It will thus 
be noted that tiade unions may be grouped into 
two divisions . the major—and, probably, more 
permanent—part consisting of unions which, while 
aiming at industrial betterment, at the same time 
apply the principle of mutual helpfulness to the 
vanous mischances of life ; the minor dispensing 
with friendly aids to individuals, and seeking to 
raise the mass by nnhtaut means pure and 
simple. 

TRADING ACCOUNT.—'Ihe profit and loss ac¬ 
count of a trading concern is usually divided into 
two sections, tlie first being framed as as to show 
the gross profit This section is termed the tiading 
account, and the balance, representing the gross 
profit, IS taken to the second section, which is the 
profit and loss account proper In the trading 
account, therefore, it is necessary to imlude all 
items of charges directly affecting the cost of goods 
sold, and the form of account adopted should be 
adhered to, so that the gross profit for periods may 
be arrived at on a umform basis for the purpose of 
comparisons, etc. 

The following is a form of trading account— 


Z)r. 


Trading Acoount for half-year ending June 80, 19.. 


Cr. 


To Stock—Jan 1st, 19.. 
,, Purchases 

Less returns, etc. 

,, Carnage Inwards 
,, Wages (if these add to 
the cost of goods 
as when packed in 
special way to com¬ 
ply with order) 

,, Packing 

,, Balance—gross profit 
to Profit & Loss a/c 


By Sales 

Less Returns, etc. 
,, Stock—June 30th, 19. 


of them pay pensions, sick benefits, or subsidies to 
members while unemployed ; and many, m*addi- 
tion to one or other or all of these benefits, maintain 
benevolent funds, from which grants of money are 
made to members overtaken by exceptional distress 
or misfortune due to sickness, unemployment, 
bereavement, fire, flood, or fraud. 

Another kind of union, however, is emerging 
into prominence, namely, that which is called 
“ syndicalist.” Syndicalism, however, is not a 
new phenomenon. It is only a new name. It 




TRAMP STEAMER. —This IS the* name given 
|o a vessel which keeps to no regular route, but 
which plies irregularly, carrying ^argo to and from 
whatever ports require the service rendering. 

TRANSFER DAYS (BANK OF ENGLAND).— 
(See Dividend and Transfer Days.) 

TRANSFEREE.—The person to whom a bill of 
exchange, or any other document, security, or 
article is transferred. 

TRANSFER OF SHARES (COMPANlES.)~It is 
probable*that, next to the great importance of 
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the fauliticb ohcrcd to the industrial and com¬ 
mercial world by reason of the introduction of 
the Limited Liability Statutes, which olfer safe¬ 
guards of limitation of risk, is the fact that share¬ 
holders are alhiwod, with few exceptions, to transfer 
their holdings, should it be found mconvement 
to allow their capital to remain in the company 
or cor|>()ration selected. The Com{>anies (Con¬ 
solidation) Act, 1908 (Sec. 28), pernuts any 
shareholder, upon application to the directors 
ol the (.oinpany, to transfer his holding , the com¬ 
pany IS reijuired to enter in its register of members 
the jiarlieulai.s of the-transfer, together with the 
name of the transferee or purchaser of the shares. 

■f his provision of the statutes is in all companies 
supplemented by further provisions embodied in 
their regulations or articles of association. In the 
majority of cases, clauses will be found to the 
folUiwing clfeet— 

(1) A rleed o*f transfer of any sliare or group 
of shales IS to be executed by bolli the holdcT and 
tho pun baser. in other words, the transferor and tlie 
transferee respectively. The foi nur is deemed to 
be the holdei of the shaic or shares till such time 
las the name of the transferee is a* lually entered 

n the n-gisler of members in lespect of the shares 
mentioned in the deed It is imfiortant to note 
that tlui more fact of enteiing the jiarliciilars ( (»n- 
tainecl in the deed m the icgistei of Ir-iiish-is does 
not constitute tho ci.-ssation of the scUci’s mc-mbor- 
ship nor the commeiK.emcnt of the buyer’s 'Ihis 
does n(jt actually ensue until the entiy from the 
rc-gister of tiansfeis lias been posted to the inembeis’ 
register , the fai t of the diiec tors tiaving sain tionocl 
and passed the tiansfer deed notwithstanding 

(2) A form of transfer <lcc<l is provided for m 
all companies’ regulations whose shares have been 
accepted for quotation uj)on the oflu lal list of the 
Loinlon Stock Jvxchange The loim is to agree in 
all respects to that approveil and issued by the 
committee of that institution , this committee 
carefully peruses the regulations of each company 
before granting facilities of quotation on the list 
of the “ House ” This is done in order to insure 
that the securities of each (.oinp.iny shidl n<jt be 
subjected to undue restrn turns in the money 
market, and so impede business. 

(S) Directors may exercise d ceit.iin amount of 
discretion as io whether they will accept a transfer 
clc:ecl when shares arc not fully paid, the deed 
purporting to transfer the shares to a person not 
approved of by them. They can also lefuse a deed 
containing sh ires uixui which the,; oinpany holds a 
hen In puictically all companies powers arc given 
to the diit'ctors to chjse their register of transfers 
for from fourteen to thirty days immediately 
before tho annual or ordinary gcncTal meeting, 
ev(;iy V(Nir. V irtlu-i : thev mav»at anv time refuse 
a transfer deed where the comjiany’s registration fee 
of a sum not exceeding 2^. 6<1. has not been paid, 
and unless the instrument off transfer is not a^ < om- 
pamed 1)\’ Lljcsh.ue c erlilicate eovei mg the shares 
contained m tho deed, or su( h fuithei ccideruc 
as the iJoard may deem a<lvi^,nl)le to establish Ihl 
title of the transfeVor (See I.I'Ttek of Indemnity ) 

Kxiiminatlon of Deoils. I he above will, m all 
piobabititv. cover broadlv the requirements to be 
observed by the registrars of all companies whose 
shares are subjected to much trahic, (sr cluini^e of 
membership, but legaid must bo had to the 
individual lequircments of each conijiany, and the 
pioci'durc* to be (d>s(“i\e<l should be rc'milated 


accordingly. The first steps to be taken by the 
responsible official of a company when a deed of 
transfer is submitted for prc*senlation to the 
direi tors is to examine the authenticity of the 
dec-d Itself : such as to scrutinise the nature of 
the transferor's signature ; next, to compare the 
distinctive numbeis of the shaies mentioned in 
the deed with those appearing upon the seller's 
share certififate, whu h must be handed ki at the 
time when the deed is presented, unless the transfer 
has [ircviouslv undergone the process ol certification 
{qv ), when it would have been lodged. 

The foim of certification should be examined 
with the entry made in the certifications' book or 
upon the back of the share certificate, which 
would have been lodged when the deed was first 
presented to be certified It then lx-'cmies lus c s¬ 
sary to asM'itam whether all of the jiarties to 
the contract have apjicnded their signatures, an<! 
that those signaturc-s have been attested in llie 
manner presciibcd for such instruments; where 
the shares are held jointly, oi. if they arc to be 
transfc'ried to jeunt lioldcir., juovision is made for 
the signature and attestation to those signatures 
of cNuh holder, whether in the case of sellers or 
tmyers The last duty to be performetl in smiti- 
nismg the deed is to verify the amount of stamp 
<luty rcM|uued to be nn|>rcsscd upon every instiu- 
ment of this description (See end of present article.) 

In as-vcssing the amount oi duty, it is necessaty 
to nolo that the amount levied is based ujion the 
amount of the coiisuteialion passing between the 
jiailies, not upon the nominal <u j>aid*uj) value 
of the shares The seitc-laiy of the com])any is 
regarde<l by*th(‘ statutes as the one ofTidal j)cr- 
sonally liable for any neglect in regard to tlic jiav- 
inent of revenue in this connection, and is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding ;^10 for every deed 
which may not have been properly stami)ed. 'Ihe 
duty IS to be ]>aid to tho Inland Kevemu- Authori¬ 
ties not more than Ihirtv days from the date when 
the deed w-as executed ; it is inqioi I ant to i emcmb<T, 
however, that the secretary is not required to attend 
to the business of stamping transfer deeds. He is 
merely ie(|uired to .sec that it has bc'en clone. It is 
a Stock Ivxihangc custom to tcHpiiro the stamp 
duty to be met by the; transfciec, and in dealing with 
shales quoted ujion the otfiiial Hsl, this is always 
attended to by the tiansfcror’s broker 

Transfer Ueeelpts. II the dc-ed has been found to 
b(* salisfacforv in all the above j)arti< uhus, the 
depositing broker, who wdl reprosc-nt the seller, 
may require-— 

1 A form of ac knowledgmcnt known as a 
transfer deed re(eq)t, which must be issm-d under 
the full name of the conqiany. with the address of 
its registered ollice, and contain space foi the serial 
nurnbc-i of the deed atlixed by the company’s 
ollu lais, ^s above stated 

2 I he names of the transfercus and Iransh-r^ccs 
i (-spec lively 

:i Ihc number and (hiss of the shares with the 
distinctive numbers 

4 The numbcT of tlu' shaie ccitifuafe left with 
the deed ; and the mimbet of shares contained in 
that ccitificate. 

5 It must also contain the name of the Isrokers 
or other agents of the shaiehoidi r, and be signed by 
the sec retai v or registrar, on beluilf of the company. 

6 The receipt sliould furthci state the date when 
tho share <.ertifi('a.te in the name of the transferee 


will be read) 
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No. 4168 

Date May 15th, !9., 

No. of Deed 1105 
Transferdr C. M'lnfde 
Transferee E. U’ardle {Sf>in ). 

No. of Shares 100 Preference S 
Do Distinctive numbers 15101 ^ 
to 15200 inclusive 

J'ees paid 25 6d ^ 

Deed left by 

Tredgold & Co , 

1 Cupel Avenue. 11 C 
No. of certtpeate 769 for 

‘loo Preference Shares 


S o 


THE LMPIRH SIOKKS, Ltd 


No 4168 


Rfci.H’i for Ihansfer Deed 


'€ 

^ O 


(See balancolK kot No 2560) < 

New CertilH ate ready 28/5/19.. ^ 


1-20 Queen's Pow, 

*“ Pa\suater, 

‘ May 15th, 19.. 

^ ecd Ni> 1 105 

■J. Ttans/iior C It inlde 

^ Iransjtree Mi'^s Emily Wardh 

3 .S//< 0 'cs 10() Piefircnce, numhtrai 15101 t.) 1520*0 imlusive 

” Lotipcate dtposited No 769 jor 400 Pteicreme Shaies 
b Pv Messrs I redgold <!> Co. 

1 Cupel Avenue, L C 

Eor the Empiie. btotes, IJ.I , 

II' ir .5taveletgh, 

Secretary. 

Note —The aliovi* transfer deed is held su1>]ch t O) the ai)])ro\ al 
of the Hoaid of l)iro< tois 

Ccrtilicales lor the al)ove .shares will be leady on the 28tli May, 
19.. but will only l)c liainled over in ex( hange for tins tu ket. 


^ 7. Finally, all the particulars contained in the 
document should be rcpiodueed upon the countcifoil, 
or a fai suniie obtained bv some manifolding ])rocess. 

Halanco Tickets. A balance ticket {q v.) issued 
by the secretary, registrar, or other responsible 
oilicial will constitute some documentary evidence 
to the eHe<t that certain shares not covered by 
the deed, remain over as a balance in favour of 
the transferor The broker may either request the 
company to issue a .share ecitificato for the balance, 
or he may intimate his intention of lodging further 
transfer deeds, if it is the hohlcr’s intention to 
dispose of the whole. 

i'he l><daiuc tu ket should specify the name of 
the shaiclioldei in whose name the remaining 
shares stand, and spivify definitely the number and 
< lass of the shares represented, as well as the dis¬ 
tinctive numbcis. The names of the transferor's 
agents or btokers, and their addresses, must be 
stated . and some intimation should be tontauied 
upon the ticket as to when the share cerlifuatc, if 
requited, will be ready to be ext hanged for the 
tu ket thus issued. 

The last and most important step to be observed 
in 4cccpling a deed of transfer is to cancel the 
share certificate lodged with it Tins is usually 
done by impressing across the directors’ and 
secretary’s signatures, in bold letters, the word 
" cancejied ” by means of an indiarubber stamp, 
which at the same time automatically impresses, 
bv means of a da.nng device, the date of cancella¬ 
tion. Tins has been deemed to be necessary as 
additional evidence to corroborate and identify the 


particular shaie certificate rejiresenling the liansfer 
deeds lodgi’d with it 

Registration. The above formalities having been 
observed, tlie act of registering the tiansfer deed 
IS a comparatively simple matter. A legister of 
transfeis will contain (he following— 

I. The number of the deed, whuh is entered by 
the coinjiany's officials, and is used sen.illy as the 
deeds arc depositcal 

2 The date when the ilcod was left at the 
company’s registered oflu e. 

3 The surname, chiistian n.ime, and brief 
address of the transferor 

4 The partic'^ais of the sliares to be Vans- 
feired as lepresented by e.'i< h deed, giving the 
number of tlic shan s and the di'^tiiu (ive numbers 
inclnsivi'ly. 

5 The sena) number of the old certifuate lodged 
aiul now cant elled 

6 The folio aiul number of the legislcr of 
members’ tr.insfiroTs aciount 

7 The amount of ifonsuleralion money passing 
betwi-eii the lontratling ]).irti<-s ^ 

8. Full particulars of the transferee as to surname, 
Aill Christian name, complete address, description, 
or occupation. * 

9 I'olio and numbei of icgister of members for 
the tiansfcrcc's account. 

10 The numbci of the new certificate 

Finally, an adequate column should be left, 

headed “ Rcmaiks,” in whuh any additional 
information mav be enteied periodiially. The 
Board or a committee of that body will meet to 
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the fauliticb ohcrcd to the industrial and com¬ 
mercial world by reason of the introduction of 
the Limited Liability Statutes, which olfer safe¬ 
guards of limitation of risk, is the fact that share¬ 
holders are alhiwod, with few exceptions, to transfer 
their holdings, should it be found mconvement 
to allow their capital to remain in the company 
or cor|>()ration selected. The Com{>anies (Con¬ 
solidation) Act, 1908 (Sec. 28), pernuts any 
shareholder, upon application to the directors 
ol the (.oinpany, to transfer his holding , the com¬ 
pany IS reijuired to enter in its register of members 
the jiarlieulai.s of the-transfer, together with the 
name of the transferee or purchaser of the shares. 

■f his provision of the statutes is in all companies 
supplemented by further provisions embodied in 
their regulations or articles of association. In the 
majority of cases, clauses will be found to the 
folUiwing clfeet— 

(1) A rleed o*f transfer of any sliare or group 
of shales IS to be executed by bolli the holdcT and 
tho pun baser. in other words, the transferor and tlie 
transferee respectively. The foi nur is deemed to 
be the holdei of the shaic or shares till such time 
las the name of the transferee is a* lually entered 

n the n-gisler of members in lespect of the shares 
mentioned in the deed It is imfiortant to note 
that tlui more fact of enteiing the jiarliciilars ( (»n- 
tainecl in the deed m the icgistei of Ir-iiish-is does 
not constitute tho ci.-ssation of the scUci’s mc-mbor- 
ship nor the commeiK.emcnt of the buyer’s 'Ihis 
does n(jt actually ensue until the entiy from the 
rc-gister of tiansfeis lias been posted to the inembeis’ 
register , the fai t of the diiec tors tiaving sain tionocl 
and passed the tiansfer deed notwithstanding 

(2) A form of transfer <lcc<l is provided for m 
all companies’ regulations whose shares have been 
accepted for quotation uj)on the oflu lal list of the 
Loinlon Stock Jvxchange The loim is to agree in 
all respects to that approveil and issued by the 
committee of that institution , this committee 
carefully peruses the regulations of each company 
before granting facilities of quotation on the list 
of the “ House ” This is done in order to insure 
that the securities of each (.oinp.iny shidl n<jt be 
subjected to undue restrn turns in the money 
market, and so impede business. 

(S) Directors may exercise d ceit.iin amount of 
discretion as io whether they will accept a transfer 
clc:ecl when shares arc not fully paid, the deed 
purporting to transfer the shares to a person not 
approved of by them. They can also lefuse a deed 
containing sh ires uixui which the,; oinpany holds a 
hen In puictically all companies powers arc given 
to the diit'ctors to chjse their register of transfers 
for from fourteen to thirty days immediately 
before tho annual or ordinary gcncTal meeting, 
ev(;iy V(Nir. V irtlu-i : thev mav»at anv time refuse 
a transfer deed where the comjiany’s registration fee 
of a sum not exceeding 2^. 6<1. has not been paid, 
and unless the instrument off transfer is not a^ < om- 
pamed 1)\’ Lljcsh.ue c erlilicate eovei mg the shares 
contained m tho deed, or su( h fuithei ccideruc 
as the iJoard may deem a<lvi^,nl)le to establish Ihl 
title of the transfeVor (See I.I'Ttek of Indemnity ) 

Kxiiminatlon of Deoils. I he above will, m all 
piobabititv. cover broadlv the requirements to be 
observed by the registrars of all companies whose 
shares are subjected to much trahic, (sr cluini^e of 
membership, but legaid must bo had to the 
individual lequircments of each conijiany, and the 
pioci'durc* to be (d>s(“i\e<l should be rc'milated 


accordingly. The first steps to be taken by the 
responsible official of a company when a deed of 
transfer is submitted for prc*senlation to the 
direi tors is to examine the authenticity of the 
dec-d Itself : such as to scrutinise the nature of 
the transferor's signature ; next, to compare the 
distinctive numbeis of the shaies mentioned in 
the deed with those appearing upon the seller's 
share certififate, whu h must be handed ki at the 
time when the deed is presented, unless the transfer 
has [ircviouslv undergone the process ol certification 
{qv ), when it would have been lodged. 

The foim of certification should be examined 
with the entry made in the certifications' book or 
upon the back of the share certificate, which 
would have been lodged when the deed was first 
presented to be certified It then lx-'cmies lus c s¬ 
sary to asM'itam whether all of the jiarties to 
the contract have apjicnded their signatures, an<! 
that those signaturc-s have been attested in llie 
manner presciibcd for such instruments; where 
the shares are held jointly, oi. if they arc to be 
transfc'ried to jeunt lioldcir., juovision is made for 
the signature and attestation to those signatures 
of cNuh holder, whether in the case of sellers or 
tmyers The last duty to be performetl in smiti- 
nismg the deed is to verify the amount of stamp 
<luty rcM|uued to be nn|>rcsscd upon every instiu- 
ment of this description (See end of present article.) 

In as-vcssing the amount oi duty, it is necessaty 
to nolo that the amount levied is based ujion the 
amount of the coiisuteialion passing between the 
jiailies, not upon the nominal <u j>aid*uj) value 
of the shares The seitc-laiy of the com])any is 
regarde<l by*th(‘ statutes as the one ofTidal j)cr- 
sonally liable for any neglect in regard to tlic jiav- 
inent of revenue in this connection, and is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding ;^10 for every deed 
which may not have been properly stami)ed. 'Ihe 
duty IS to be ]>aid to tho Inland Kevemu- Authori¬ 
ties not more than Ihirtv days from the date when 
the deed w-as executed ; it is inqioi I ant to i emcmb<T, 
however, that the secretary is not required to attend 
to the business of stamping transfer deeds. He is 
merely ie(|uired to .sec that it has bc'en clone. It is 
a Stock Ivxihangc custom to tcHpiiro the stamp 
duty to be met by the; transfciec, and in dealing with 
shales quoted ujion the otfiiial Hsl, this is always 
attended to by the tiansfcror’s broker 

Transfer Ueeelpts. II the dc-ed has been found to 
b(* salisfacforv in all the above j)arti< uhus, the 
depositing broker, who wdl reprosc-nt the seller, 
may require-— 

1 A form of ac knowledgmcnt known as a 
transfer deed re(eq)t, which must be issm-d under 
the full name of the conqiany. with the address of 
its registered ollice, and contain space foi the serial 
nurnbc-i of the deed atlixed by the company’s 
ollu lais, ^s above stated 

2 I he names of the transfercus and Iransh-r^ccs 
i (-spec lively 

:i Ihc number and (hiss of the shares with the 
distinctive numbers 

4 The numbcT of tlu' shaie ccitifuafe left with 
the deed ; and the mimbet of shares contained in 
that ccitificate. 

5 It must also contain the name of the Isrokers 
or other agents of the shaiehoidi r, and be signed by 
the sec retai v or registrar, on beluilf of the company. 

6 The receipt sliould furthci state the date when 
tho share <.ertifi('a.te in the name of the transferee 


will be read) 
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REGISTER OF TRANSFERS 
Left-hand RuUng 


No. of 
Deed. 


T 

ransferor. 

Shares 

Transferred. 

No of 
Old 
Cei till- 
Cite. 

Folio 

of 

Register. 

Coosidera* 

tion 

Regis 

tioi 

• 

tra- 

1. 

Surname. 

Christian 

Name. 

Address 

(brief). 

No 

Distinctive 

Nos 

(IIUIUMVC) 

1105 

1 

19.. 

May 

15 

Winkle 

Cornelius 

Buckstone 

100 

ISlOl 

15200 

769 

543 

102 

10 

0 


PREFERENCE SHAKES 
Right-hand Ruling 



Transferee. 

Register 1 

j New 
! Certifi- 
' cate 
: No 

j; 

Surname. 

Christian 

Name. 

' Address. 

Desciiption. 

id 

.Member’.s 

Folio. 

Remarks 

1 

i 

Wardle 

• 

Emily 1 

' The Hall, 

Rochester. 

Spinster 

853 

1 

1950 

:i 


purpose, constructed in such a way* that duplicate 
copies can be obtained of all notices sent out, the 
copies bearing some note of the number of the 
transfer deed for easy identification in each instance. 


Stamp Duties, The following are the stamp 
duties as fixed by the Finance Act, 1920. 

Transjer on .sale or operating as a voluntary 
disposition inter vivos of— 


Specimen of Notice to Transferor of Lodging 
of Transfer. 

Urgent. 


THE EMPIRE STORES. LTD 


Re Transfer Deed No. 1105. 


Notice of Transfer of Shares. 

1-20 Queen’s Row, 

Bayswater, 

15fA May, 19.. 

Dear Sir, 

I have to inform you that a deed of transfer 
purporting to be signed by you and executed in the 
name of Miss Emily Wardle as transferee, 
for 100 Preferred Shares has this day been 
deposited at these offices for registration by 
Messrs. Tredgold & Co., of 1 Capel^ Avenue, 
E. 

Unless I hear from you per return of post. I shall 
assume the above named transfer to be in order, 
and it will consequently be brought forward at. the 
nexl^meeting of the Board for registraUon. 

I am, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. W. Staveleigh, 

* Secretary. 

To C. Winkle, E^q., 

Dingley Dell, 

Buckstone, 


(3) 


Stock of the Bank of England—the fixed duty of 
Stork of the Government of Cin.icla inscnhed in 
lx>oks kept in the United Kingdom or of any 
Colonial Stock to which the Colonial Slock Act, 
1W77, applies, for every £100 .nml also for any 
frarUon.il part of /;i00 of the noinmai amount of 
stock transferred ... 

Any Stock, Shares or Marketable Securities 
(except su( h Sto< k .is afon-xaid) where tli«‘ amount 
or value of the consideration for the sale (or, m 
the case of voluntary disjKisition tnter viih/s the 
value of the propi'rty) does not < xiced £5 


Exceeds £5 and Ahs not exceed 


£ 21 ) 

£75 
£100 
^25 
£150 
£175 
£200 
i225 - 
£250 
£275 
£000 


0 2 
0 

0 4 
0 5 
0 JO 
0 15 
1 0 
1 5 
1 10 

1 15 

2 0 
2 5 
2 10 

2 15 

3 0 


„ £000— for cvc.y £50, and alsf> for any 

fractional part of £50 of surh amount or val^e . 0 10 0 

.The duties on transfers not on sale and not by 
way of voluntary disposition have not been in¬ 
creased Accordingly such transfers of the stocks, 
etc , dcscnlxid under (3) arc liable to the fixed 
duty of lOs as before 

By sect. 42 of the Act, special provision is made 
for the case of transfers on sale of stock or market¬ 
able .securities to a dealer on a stock exchange, as 
therein defined, or his nominee, when the transaction 
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to which the transfer relates has been carried 
out by the dealer in the ordinary course of 
his business. Such transfers will be sufficiently 
stamped with 10s, if. m addition to the stamp 
denoting the duty, they bear the supplementary 
stamp under the terms of the section. 

TKANSFER OF SHARES (STOCK EXCHANGE). 

_When the tickets referred to under the heading 

of Skttlement, Stock Exchange, and Split 
Tickets have passed from hand to hand until 
they have reached their ultimiite destination, 
there remain to be made out the deeds of transfer 
relative to stock and shares which have to be 
delivered ; and on the pay day, the last day 
of the settlement, in exchange for his cheque, 
the broker who has to take delivery of 
registered stock or shares receives a transfer 
executed by the individual out of whose name 
such stock or shares .ire coming. As has already 
been explained in dealing witli the Settlement 
(Stock Exchange), ten days’grace isallowe l, after 
which, if delivery of the transfer is not meanwhile 
effected, the purchaser is entitled to have recourse 
to the process of “ buying in,” a process which is 
described under that lioading. In the majority of 
ciiscs the transfer has been ” certified " (See 
CiiKTiriEi) Transfer ) If it is not certified, the 
transfer has to be accompanied by the relative 
certificate in the name of the transferor. We will 
suppose that a broker has to receive on behalf of 
his client, Mr. John Jones, of Tlu' Cedars. J’utney, 

S W . a transfer for 100 shares in Van den Berghs, 
Ltd He will rt'ceive a deed of translcr in tlie 
form sliown in the inset. 

In this transfer the portions that have been 
written in aie indicated I;v italu s. It will be imticed 
that the transfer is ‘‘ c eitified,” i e , \t bears on the 
left hand side an indKatnai that the suppoiling 
certificate m the name of the transferor has been 
lodged with the Secretary of the London Stock 
Exchange, and that it has been signed by the former 
registered proprietor of the shares, whose sigrature 
has been attested by a witness. This transfer the 
purchasing brokci sends on to his client for execu¬ 
tion, and in due course he will receive it back from 
Mr. lones, that gentleman Itaving to sign the deed 
in the blank space below the signature of H. T 
Ihowning, the transfcior, his signature having also 
to be attested by a witness. The same witness may 
attest the signatures of both tiansferor and trans¬ 
feree if he hajipt'us to be acquainteil with both 
parties. Should any mistake appear m the tleod of 
transfer, the alteration must be initialled by all the 
partfes thereto. 

On receipt of the transfer executed by his client, 
the transferee, it is the duty of the broker to present 
such tiansfer to the office of the comjiany for 
registration. ^Tn exchange for this, he gets a docu¬ 
ment acknowledging that transfer for 100 shares m 
favour of Mr. John Jcuies has been lodged for 
registration, and such transfer roceqit will mention 
the date on which the new ceitilkate in that gentle¬ 
man’s name' will be ready for delivery. The broker 
holds the transfer receipt until tlu^ due date, whgn 
he presents it to the oftice of the company and 
receives in exchange therefor the new certificate m 
the name of his client, wluch he forwards to that 
individual. This results m a delay varying from 
three to six weeks between the date of the purchase 
and the receipt by the purchaser of the share 
certificate in his name, and many individuals 
unversed in these matters experience a feeling of 


uneasiness on that score. There is, however, no 
cause for this, for the certificate is merely evidence 
of their ownership of the shares ; and the moment 
the name of a purchaser is entered upon the books 
of a company, which is usually the day on which 
the transfer executed by him is lodged with the 
company, he is actually a shareholder. Care should 
be taken not to lose or mislay a certified transfer,* 
for in such event the transferee can only be 
registered as the holder of the shares after com¬ 
pliance with certain vexatious formalities, some¬ 
times even involving advertisement. The loss of an 
uncertified transfer is of little importance, so long 
as the certificate itself is not lost, because in such 
a case the only trouble involved is to secure the 
signature of the transferor to a duplicate deed. It 
is a safe rule to send certificates or certified transfers 
only by registered post. 

TRANSl'TROR. —The person who parts with a 
bill of exchange or any other document, security, 
or article to another. 

When a transfer of any article is made for a 
valuable consuK'ration, there is a warranty, express 
or implied, on the part of the transferor that he 
has a right to transfer the property in the same. 
If this should eventually turn out not to be the case, 
the transferee has a right to claim rejxiyment 
of what he has given in respect of the tiansaction. 

The transferor of a bill <jf ext.hange by mere 
delivery, that is, without indorsing it, wariants to 
his immediate transferee being a holder for value 
that the bill is what it purports to be, that ho h.as 
a right to transfer it, and that at the time of transfer 
ho i.s not aware of any fact which renders it valueless. 
But the tran*;fcior is not, in such a case, liable upon 
the instrument'-itself, nor is Ik' liable on the con- 
SKleration in rcs[)cct of which he lia.s transterred 
the bill, if the bill should be dishonoured, unless— 

(1) The bill was given in rcs])ect of an antecedent 
debt; or 

(2) It appears that the liansfor was not intended 
to operate in full and complete discharge of such 
liability. 

For example, A, the holder of a bill for /lOO, 
which has been indorsed in blank, discounts it 
with a banker for without indorsing it. If the 
bill IS dishonoured at or before maturity A is not 
liable to refund the /90. 

TRANSFER REOfelPT. —[Sec Transfer of 
Shares (Companies) ]. 

TRANSHIPMENT.— In cases of necessity, as, for 
instance, where a shij) is wrecked or otherwise di.s- 
abltxl m the course of the voyage, and cannot be 
repaired, or cannot be repairc(i without too great a 
delay and expense, the master, acting as agent of 
his t)wncr, may procure auothci competent vessel 
to carry on the goods and earn the freight. He is 
entitled, however, to a reasonable time within which 
to tranship. It has never been decided in this 
country whether under any circumstances he is 
bound to tranship ; but it is the duty of the master, 
as representing the shipowner, to take active 
measuics, where reasonably piacticable, for the pre¬ 
servation of the cargo from loss or deterioration in 
case of accidents. The master ought not to leave the 
cargo to perish, and in case of absolute necessity, 
where he nas no means of communicating with the 
owners of the cargo, he may, to save the cargo, 
hypothecate the cargo, and w'hcre it is infpossible 
to carry it on or preserve it he ,piay even sell it. 

In no case has it been held that the master is 
under obligation * to the shipper or charterer to 
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[facsimile op debd of transfer] 

1* Henry Ihomas Browning, 

3 Albany Manstons. 

Kensin^iion, 

in consideration of the sum of |"“£»"■') Two hundred and tortyone pounds 

paid by John Jones, 

The Cedars, 

Putney, 5 IV. Genlieman, 

hereinafter called the said Traiisteiee , 

DO hereby bargain, sell, assign, and transfer to the said 

Transferee— 

(lOll) One hundred Ordinary 6haies of One pound each, jutly paid, and numbered 
38261 to 38360 

of and in the undertaking called the 

Van den Berths, Limited, 

To HOLD unto the said Fransfereo his Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, 
subject to the several conditions on which I held the same immediately before 
the execution hereof , a.id I the said Transferee do hereby agree to accept 
and take the said Shares subject to the conilitioiis aforesaid. 

As Witness our Hands and Seals, this second Day of January, 
in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and 


Signed, sealed, and delivered, by Ihe above-named Henry 
riiovia^ Brountnv^ in the iTt'sence of 

* SIGNATURE i 

OF WITNESS f jama Parsons, 

Address. 3 Albany Mansions, 

Occupation, Valet, Keusinjilon 

Signed, sealed, and denvered, by the above named ** 

yohn Jones in the Presence uf 

* SIGNATURE 1 

OF WITNESS I Helen Mills, 

Address, f/ic Cedars, 

OLCiipation, Parlour maid I'ulney, S W. 

Signed, Sealed, and delivered, by ihe above named 

ID the Prcacncc of 

SIGNATURE 1 
OF WITNESS f 

Address. 

Occupation, 

Signed, sealed, aud delivered, by the above-named 

in the Presence of 

* SIGNATURE ) 

OP WITNESS; * 

^ Address. 

Occupation, 



NOTE. -1 h#* Consideration money st t forth in transfer may <1 jIT<t from (h.il whti h thi- first Seiler will receive, fnririg to sul)-»aJct 
tiK the original Buyer ; the Stamp Act rcqiiir*-s that in sSch oases lit- Omviiier.itKHi money paid by tlio Snb-purchascr shall be the one 
Ititerteki in tlie as reimlating the tul valorem Diitv , the folluwing is the ( lau^g 111 questiun — 

“ Where a person, naving cfmtrulcd for the purjiaseof any I’lopeity, but not having obtained a Gjnveyanct thereol, coulracte 
to sell the same b) any other Person, .md the Property is, 111 const quince, conveyed immediately to ihc Sub-purch.i*er, the 
Conveyance i* to be chargwl with aa valorem Duty in rpNiK-ct of Ih- OriisKlrration tnoving from the Sub-purchaser." 

(54 A 55 Vict., cap. 39 (id ji] Section ', 8 , Sub-section 4 ) 

' msTRuenoNS for EXscunHo transfers. 

• Wlun ^jrantfer > exccuied oul ij Great Briiatn, U 15 recommended that the Sit^nafure be altt^Ui by // M. Cot\sui or Vter- 
Consul, a CUr^man, Magistrate, A'otory Public, or by some other Person holdtne a public ^siliort—aj most Companies refuse 
to recognise bignalures not so. I'UciUsl When a ^Vi^fUSs is a hemale, she must slate whether she ts a Spinster, Wife or Widow 
and If a wife she must give her h tsbanJ's name, aJ<lreu and qualify, profession or occupation ' Che dale must be inserted in Words 
and not »'• Figures u ^ 


(U35) bei. pp. 1646 and 16^ 
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tranship the cargo, if his own vessel is disabled ; but The statute is. however, silent as to the procedure 

if he tranships in case of such disablement, as he is netessary in cases of lunacy and bankruptcy, but 

entitled to uo, in order to earn the freight sln>u- the clauses of Table A, which will in all probability 

latcd in the original charter party, he cannot bind be found embodied in the articles of association 

the charterer by exception of penis other than those of every important company, provide for all three 

excepted in the 01 iginal charter party : and sliould c.iscj' A clause, known as the “Transmission 

there be a loss by other penis, though excepted m Clause,’' will be found m the articles of most 

the new contract of aftreightment, such exception conipanu-s, nlher similar to, or on the lines of, 

IS no deforce for the shipowner under the original Clause 22 of 'lable A. winch is as follows - 

contract. “ An\ pcison bLcotmiig cntitlcnl to a .sh<ire in 

It is clearly beyond the master’s authority, in consecpiciue of the death or bankriijitcy of a 

hiring another ship, to bind llie merchant to pay member sliall, nj)on such evidence being pio- 

for dead freight ; but the shipowner is not bound duced as may Irom time tA tune be lequired by 

to employ another vessel to complete the voyage to the dircclois, liave the rigid, either to be rc'gis- 

his own loss, if, therefore, the only teims upon tcuecl as a member in respect of the .share or, 

whi( li another ship can be got arc suih that the instead of bcung rc-gi.'.teicd himself, to make such 

whole agreed freight and more will be absoibed by transbr of llu- shaie .is the deicMscxl or bankrupt 

tlie expenses of forwaiding, the master is entitled, prison could liave made , but the liirectors shall, 

and in duty to the shipowner IS bound, to abandon in eitluT casr, liave tlu* same nglit to decline 

the voyage unless he romplctcs it in his own or suspend u-gisti.djoii as they w’ould have had 

shu) in the case of a transfer of lh<“ shaie ])V the 

^ TRANSHIPMENT BOND NOTE. —This is a note deceased or bankrupt peisoii befoie the death 
given when dutiable goods are Iransliipped. and or bankruptcy ” 

states that the party named therein has given Upon the dc-nusc of a sole holder of a share or 

security for the due lianshi{)mcnt and cxpoitation shaies, the execulois or jiensons to whom letters of 

of the goods specified This note is handed in to administration have been grantc'd, wull be the only 

and retained by the Cu.stoms authunties in cvety paitios recognised as having any title or (hum to 

case where dutiable goods are transhipped from the sh.aies, but where a holding is represented by 

one vessel to another. Unless some such note two or more persons, (he suivivor oi survivors, or 

was in existence, dulyiwill have to be paid upon cxecutois or other representatives of the dc'ccased 

tlie unloading in the first instance. A form of membei, aie the only pcrs.ons loioginsed hy the 

bond note is given in the article on Customs com{)any as liaving nglu to lliosc hoUlingH 

Foumai-ities. Bankrupt or Deeciised Shurohulders. Upon the 

TRANSHIPMENT DELIVERY NOTE.—A not© bankruptcy of any shareholder registerc-d in tlie 

used when dutiable goods are to be Vanshippcd. company’s books, the (oinpany may reipurc such 

It IS addiessed by the Customs to their oflicer on evidence being produced fiom time to lime as may 

bo.ud the incoming vessel, instructing him to .send be required by the diicctois befoie sudi icpie- 

up in charge of an oflicer of Customs the goods sentatives have the right eitlier to be legistered as 

spcMiified therein, to be delivered into the custody a member in respect of the share or shares, or to 

of the proper officer at the docks where the export make sueh transfer of the sliaies in the .same way 
sU'amcr is lying. as the legistercd holder was ciilitled to do. lire 

TRANSHIPMENT PRICKING NOTE.— rhis 19 directc^rs can, however, in any case cxeiiisc tlu-ir 

another document also in use wlien dutiable goods discretion to decline or susjiend logislialion of 

are transhipped. It is addressed by the Customs representatives as members, or of a transfer of 

to their officer on board the export stcamcT, in- shaics 

strucling him to receive the goods (by land or l-’ersons becoming entitled to a sliarc oi shares 
w.t(“i, as the case may be), and is signed by him, arising fiom the death or bankniptty of a member 

as w-dl as by the mate of the ship, as ceitifying to aie entitled to the same privileges as weie enjoyed 

the shipment. by the original lioldci , but until sucli peison is 

TRANSIRE. —A document issued at the Custom registered as a member in respect of the .shares, 

Uou.se, draw'll in duplicate, for use in the coasting he is not entitled to exercise any of the juivileges 

tiade, fully describing the goods on board a ship, enjoyed by members in respect to attending 

and giving the names of the shipper and the con- meetings of the ceppany. It is important to ^ote 

signee. The duplicate serves as the outward that the above Aiit by Section 27 stnctly prohibits 

clearance of the vessel; and the original, being the entry upon the register “ of any trust e.xpres.scd, 

given up when she reaches her destination, is her implied, or constructive.” So that in recording the 

entry inwards demise of a shareholder, the com[)anv’s ollicials 

TRANSMISSION OF SHARES. —The formalities must merely make ^ note at the head vf the ‘.haie- 

to be observed In regard to the rcpicsent^ation or holder’s account in the icgistcr to the effect Dial a 

change of holdings in shares, occasioned either by ccrtifuate of death, or piobate of the will, or letters 

cleat*i, lunacy, or bankruptcy, arc more or less ofadministrationhavcbccnexhiLilcdatthccom- 

umformly dealt with more from a point of accepted pany’s legistcrccl offices, naming sueh^j)Cisons as 

practice than from actual requirements of the law. nave been apiiomted by the deceased a.s his or her 

The Companies (Consolidation) Act. 1908 (Sec. 29), pusonal rcjncsentatives. 

requff^es that It will depend upon the coinpciny's legulations 

“a transfer of share or other interest of a as to whether those representatives may exercise 

deceased member of the company made by his the full rights and jinvileges confcircd upon the 

personal representative shall, although the deceased by leason of his holding, but, in any 

personal representative is not himself a member, case, dividends accruing upon the shares would be 

be as valid as if^he had been a member at the paid to the executor or administrator whose name 

time of the execution of the instrument of first appeared, if more than one name is given, 

transfer.” As a general rule, as pointed out above, the 
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representatives of deceased have an implied right to 
dispose of or transfer the shares. 

An official receiver or trustee in bankruptcy 
would be himilarly situated in regard to the holdings 
of a debtor. 

Wluuicver official documents are lodged for 
cxhibiti(4\ at a company’s registered office, the 
offu lals are re(juired to peruse closely the contents 
and make proper extracts into a book kept by the 
i.oiufiaiiy, and known as a register ol documents , 
all material data would be duly carefully noted in 
this Ixjok when completed Ihe same entries are 
also, of course, made m the shareholders' account 
m the register of members 'J'he document exhibited 
IS stamped in the following mannei — 

ExMiidriiD AND Registered. 

Folio 958 

Th^ Empire Stores, Limited 
May I3iA, 19.. W. W. Stavclei^h, 

• Secretary. 

In the (Use of death of a shareliolder, the larger 
companies rccjuire the deceased’s representatives to 
fill in and sign the following form— 

Eorm of Probate Kcf’istratwn. 

No. 159 

THE EMPIRE SIORKS, Ltd. 


Form for Kicgistration of Probate of 
Wills of Deceasld Shareholders. 


Name, address, and dc- : 
s riplion of the de- i 
ceased member .. I 

Number of Shares held 
anti distinctive Nos. 

Pate of Death 

Date of proving the will 
at Probate Registry 
Whether above Shares 
devolve upon specffied 
legatees, and, if so, 
their name or names 


Bernard Preiver, 

The Manor House, 
Horsley, 

Colonel. Bucks. 
3,000 Ordinary Shares 
Nos.lU2^ to 73925, 
1 and 54501 to 55000, 
I all inclusive. 

4 Feb . 19.. 

I 25th April. 19. . 


I No. 


Executors 


Probate Exhibited by 


Name Septimus Sleuth, 
Address 10 Cursitor St , 
E.C. 

Occu^iation Solicitor. 
Name John Jennings, 

■ \ Address Barton’s Court, 
Oaklands. 

Occupation Gentleman 
Naire 
Address 
^ Occupation 
5. Sleuth & Son, 
Solicitors, 


Date 30^A April, 19. . 10 Cursitor St., E'C. 


Usual signature of Executors 5 Sleuth, 

J Jennings 


For Office 'Examined by 
use only. [ B F. 

fc#* I 


Entered in Ord ! Fees 
Share Register Peg \ paid 
2/501 \2s.6d. 


Most companies require a fee of 2s. 6d. or Ss. for 
the exhibition, perusal, and registration of such 
documents. In the case of bankruptcy, the usual 
notice from the official receiver or a trustee will be 
received and duly noted in the shareholder's account 
in the register. The same applies as to the lunacy 
of a member when notice from the Lunacy Com¬ 
missioners will be received ; usually in the form of 
a dtxument giving the names of the committee 
appointed to administer the estate of a person of 
unsnund mind. 

TRANSPORT. —Transport problems are not of 
recent ongm. In one form or another they have 
arisen ever since man had any goods to move from 
place to place, and as transport has become more 
completely organised they have provoked increasing 
controversy. Nor can it be said that their solution 
has never been attempted. But it is only in recent 
years that they have been systematically studied. 
The new universities and schools of economics 
having included the subject of transport in the 
curnculum for their commercial degrees, it has 
come to be treated as a branch of economics 
deserving of accurate, scientific study and inquiry. 
It will be understood that, with a subject so compre¬ 
hensive—and even controversial—it will be impos¬ 
sible to do more than give a few brief notes thereon 
in this article. 

Karly Road Transiiort. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the ,means of travelling in 
England were revolutionised. A stage-coach, 
travelling at four miles an hour, would raise a smile 
to-day, but when it was introduced into this country 
it was considered a great innovation. Coachmg at 
first was not only a slow and tedious business, but 
It was attended by some danger, especially during 
bad weather, when the wretched roads were apt to 
suffer from flooding To get to Scotland in those 
days was more difficult than to go to India now. 
In the year 1763 it took no less than a fortnight to 
reach Edinburgh from Ixindon, and the coach 
attempted that feat only twelve times a year. 
When comparatively hghtly-loaded vehicles, i e, 
those for passenger tralhc, experienced a difficulty 
in making their way along such roads as existed, 
what must have been the obstacles in the way of 
transport of heavy goods ? In actual practice 
It was found impossible to employ carts except in 
or near towns. Business men. seeing how foreign 
manufacturers were able to get thoir goods to the 
English iparkets expeditiously and cheaply, thanks 
to the water routes, began to turn their attention to 
the improvement of rivers, and the linking up of 
river with river by means of canals. But the 
commercial men being a small minority, their 
schemes had to wait for a national awakening. 
That the state of the roads was occupying public 
attention is shown by the adoption of the turn¬ 
pike system, and no less than 452 separate Turnpike 
Acts were passed during the fourteen years, 
1760-1774. 

So far as speed in travelling was concerned, 
improvements began to take place. In the year 
17f4 was introduced the "flying coach," and in 
1784 the journey from Edinburgh to Ixindon was 
reduced to just over two days. It seems strange 
to read, nowadays, that the speed was thought to 
be excessive, and travellers were seriously warned 
of the ill effects likely to result from rushing through 
the air at such a speed! 

Ibe bad state of the roads continued until John 
Metcalfe (1717-1810) appeared upon the scene. 
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Ho was the first great road onginoor in Kngland 
for many centuries. When once Metcalfe had 
shown the wav. others fo!Io\scd Macailain (175(3- 
1836) and 'lelJonl (1757-1834) continued the great 
vi'ork of putting the high roads of luiglaiid iii good 
order Tluis new routes \\<re pl.inne(| and con- 
stiucted. and many places hitherto isolate»l fiom 
each other were linki'il up and betanie iinpoitant 
p<>ints on the system (d coinniunu ation d'he 
coach, life was unproved, aiul so witli good rocuN 
and a good vidiK le a service, leinark.d)U alike f<)r 
its r<-gul.int\' and spet-d, was oiganised throughout 
the (ountry 

('anal Transport. It was duimg what is known 
.ts the Jndu-'tiial J<evolutiou tliat James Idmdlev 
and the Duke of Hridgewalei iidtoduccd ml<> 
l.aiuaslnie a devcIoi>meut of water ti.iusjxut liy 
constructing ml.uid can.ds, whuh exactly met the 
iK'eds of the time .ind coiiliiluitcd m no sin.ill 
nu .isure to make ICngkind tlu- woikshop of llu- 
wiuld (_aritd cc^uistriiction bec<ime almost a mama, 
and a very extc-iisivi' system of canals w.is m.ule 
'I'lie advantages of an iiikuicl waiter route' had be n 
lecognised from a very early date, .uid even wIku 
the lail had consider.ibly diminished the friction 
of tlie road, witli slow going li.itlu, tlu' wMlcr 
lo.id offc'ied less resistanec th.in tlu* land ro.id 
Jbit w'heii the locomotive* g.ivc,* gie.it additional 
speed to rail-boine trallic', the* railioad became 
in.mifestly sujienor to the canal, for exti.i speed 
on .1 c.iim) Is not oiilv dihuult to olitam but is 
likely to cause serious damage to b.uiks and loc.ks 

I'ligland soon bc'caiiu* covered with a s\stem 
of aitilici.d watc'iways, wliuli - though defective,- 
thiough lack of umfcumitv wa-re immenselv 
beiiefici.d to the community They Jave to com- 
ineiee easy means of tiaiisport m jiLicc cjf exec i.iblv 
bad roads, and thus not only cheapened the- cost of 
Ir.iiispoit but widened its area and stimulated it 
be\ 011(1 the jicjsMbihty of .iccur.ite estimate* .it this 
distance of time (kin.ils prospered and became 
finally cli.iractensed l)y all the abuses insepaiable 
from prosperous monopolic-s Frospoiity brought 
stereotyped rigidity and pctiifactioii The owning 
< cnii[).uiic*s were* iiii.dly more cejucerned to m.imt.uii 
. 1111,1 increase their own piolits than to meet llu* 
•rowing re(]uireinc'nts of commerce', and from (lie 
c I'K p.irt of the nineteenth century d.itc*s the n 
d<a\nfal] The coimrig of the r.iilwav in the 
llmtu-s c)l the nmc'teeiith century ni.trks the* c-nd 
ol the* canal ei.i Some of them c'onlimied lor a 
long tune to retain .i large share of tiTc Ir.iiispcuL 
iiiduslry of the counti\ . some* <>f them still con- 
limie to cany l.irge volumes ol traihe , but in llv* 
main, inland n.ivigatioiis .in* b.iiclv piolil.tble or 
absolutc‘l\ liiiiirohtable underl.ikings (Sec* (' \NAI,s ) 

TIlC Uililroail. Kaiho.uK wen- liist used in coii- 
neclion with colherc' woric, .ind luj sooner h.id 
shown how to utilise the foKc- ol sj<-,im bv 
the invenlicui of tlu* stationary engine; th.ii^ allc-mpts 
wc^je in.ule to pioducc a sell-propc-ll< d ste.uii 
veliicle How tliesc* .itteriipts siieteeded, .ind led 
to the inventions ol (leorge Ste)>h(nson is well 
known Kailwa_>,s ,irc* dealt with in sultic,u-nt ^letad 
unflcr Kaii.ways, so th.it very little more need be 
said here There h.ive boon two leinarkaldc 
developments during the long peiiod of government 
control which began at the outbreak of war m 1914 
(I) thij railways luive ceasec.l to be as prolitable as 
they were , (2) a Ministry of Tr.iiisport h.is been 

created (See I^ransport, Ministry oi- ) The 
diminution of prolit-carmng powders of the railways 


has iM'cn due to a conjunction of comidex cncum- 
si,luces, r.itliei than to .iny one c.uise, althougli 
the rc muiu'r.itum ol i.diour may be predominant 
Shipping uiid Ocoan Transport, riie modern 
ship owes hei origin to tlu* Mc'diteirane.in , but 
.dtiiough tlu- i*voluticjn of oc«*.m vt*ss<-ls i-s a most 
mleresimg stiuh, sp.uc- will not .dlow us to deal 
with It lic-rc' Sultue to sav th.it, w’h<*n the- nine¬ 
teenth cciiluiv dawned, 1-aighsh oce.in-gomg 
slujcping (onM>tecl m.rtulv of two t^l>es of ship, the* 
Indiatu.in .iiul the I'u-c I'ladir Vlie fonnei weie 
tile- line'■I s]>(( 1111(11'. ol na\.d .irc lulec tine of tiu-ir 
cla\, and were engage d in I-.ii b'.a-.tein ti.ule lor 
the least India ('oinpaiu Ihit. in .iddilion to this 
(ladc-, i-aiglind w.is earning on .i vei v gi'*at com- 
iiieice with ollu 1 p.nis ol tin- woiKl l-oi this 
moll miscellaneous trade, .niothc'i tcpc* ol sluj> 
w.is emplove.l, Miialtc-r, luit mole chc'aply biiill, 
moil ecoiunnic.d to li.iiulle ni a woicl, ,i coiiiiiiei 
c i.d ship ol ( oiiip,nati\c-ly gieat c < oiioiuK. v.due 
I Ills ship is Ic piliccl b\ the \\’i'-.t Indi.iii I'li-c- 
I'l.i'lei a V(-ssel of sm.dl tomi.ig<' .is (onip.ued 
witli t lie liuii.iinau , .1 UK le c oc Kleshell as c cunpai c-d 
with ti.icling vc'ssels ol to-d.iy 

(iradnallv the M-'.sels wi-te imjuovc-d, until about 
tlu \eai 1890 iheic- had bc-c n c-volvc'd ,\s jxilc-il a 
ccliulc- for oec.iii traiispoit pui|)oses, piopelleci bv 
canv.is, .IS it is possible to im.igiiK* II.ind m hand 
with tlu* impiovenieiit C)f the slu]), sc leiic e, Iiicelllioll 
and disc-overv li.ul lu*en cn.itmg .i sc u lu e of 
navigation seived by mstiuimnls ol a jueiisum 
almost super-human l‘>eiy occ-.in, sc-.i .ind iivei 
along whu li the woi lei’s ccunmetec- p.isses has bc'c-n 
m.ijiped, (li.uted, buoyed wlu-ie m-c essai \, .iiul 
studied to the- i \tent that juac tic .ill\ (*vc-i y li)'dr<p- 
gr.iphic .d aiul meteorotogu .d jihenonu-uon is known 
1 lie s.uhiig shi]> had appaiently been imjirovc'd t'j 
the* jx)inL at which it w.is safe to forc-tc-ll that she 
would be .1 pc*im.inent adjunct to the eoinmetcc* 
of the world JJut within a few ye.us it was re.ihse'l 
by far-se(*ing c omim'rci.il m<*n tli.it tlu* sailing ship 
w.is doomed to disappear J'li.it slic* is still able 
to trade* on one* or two routes is ,i rem.n Kabic 
tc stimony to her cllicic*ncy, but it is rc-c ogiiised that 
the s.tiling shij) cannot compete willi the moderii 
stc ainei 

.\s .it the* lu'gmtiing of the nincteenlh eeiiluiy 
oiii slnjiping could be divided roughlv into two 
cl.isses- -llie Indi.im.ui .ind tlu; b'lee Tiaclc'i so 
(o-day Ihcie arc two mam typos of oce.uigcung 
vi-ssels, the* liner .ind the cargo ste,um*i I''ioin llu* 
ji.icldle sleameis which c.uiied p.i'.seiigei s .iiul 
in.Ills (.lining the fiftu-s, (o the .ii/uifmii.i on the 
\oith \tlantii •ind the }i(i!))u>ud ('ndlr ofi flu; 
Soiitli Afiic.in loiite, lluie 1ms been a vc-i v gic-at 
.icK.ime made' in tonnage, in coinfoif, in ecoiioinv, 
.iml in ( flu u lu \, iioi would it lx- sale f o think tli.it 
tutiiic vcais will not \sifiu-ss fiiilhci progie-.s iii 
llu'.e diiec.lions, j»osmI)1v f(|ij,dl\ siiMving 

II llu; m.iil stc'.uiu r ha-. l)e(*n impnwed during the 
l.isi h.ilt-ec lit lit il c.in In- s.iid th.it tlu* c.ugo 
slc'anier li.is Ix-eii cd.itccl, .iiid the pieseiit day 
vcs-cl of the l.ittc I cl.MS IS an illn-.U.dion of the 
iiMMiinim of economic c .ip.u it\', (oinluned willi 
ihe minimum of cost, weiijil, aiul, working exjK-iise 
'llu- two mam lyj'x-s ol c.ugo stt-.iineis .irc; tlu; 
tan/u't'. for i.irrjuig oil m bulk, .tiid llu- ri-fri^craliv^ 
^/n/>, for transporting fio/eii or chilled iiu-.it .ind 
utlu-i pcnshablc foodstuffs 

'J he great f.ictor to-day in occ-an lianspoit is 
fuel 'I'lic fuel resources of llu.* world to-day 
consist, for the purjiose here iii cjuestion, of coal 
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and oil \Vliilst coal c.in only be utilised in a fur¬ 
nace, oil can he used to raise steam m ordinary 
marine hoilcis or it tan be so used that boilers 
may be (Usj)ense(l with Iloth these inethixls result 
in effecting economies as compared with coal 
consumption 

To-dav, with the exception of the areas included 
in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, it is possible 
to go, or to send cargo, to almost any p.irt of th<! 
world, making use of the o<ean route wholly or 
m.uiily, with the maximum of economy, and at a 
minimum of trouble or danger. 

Motor Road Transport. Rather fuller notice is 
necessary of the tremendous strides ma<lc by the 
m<;tor vehicle in transport matters Before th«‘ 
J'uropean war, motor road transport was a great 
asset, and now it is an absolute essential The war 
has givim a great impetus to mechanical transport 
as a whole, and practical experience has shown that 
it IS now an indispensable factor of national life 

Without motor traction -and motor traction in 
the most up-to-date form - no country can hope to 
inaintam a footing in the universal competitive 
reconstruction which is everywhere taking place 

Mechanical kj.uI transport, owing to the increased 
development due to sonndcr views as regards 
rightful application ami treatment, is entering upon 
a new era 'I'lio r<ulius of its utility is continually 
being enlarged and appears to be almost unlimited, 
and the part that it will play in bettering the 
national welfare in yeais to come will, in tlic 
wnlcr’s opinion, prove to be immense 

That there aic many difficult problems to be 
faced, and that much hard work will hav(“ to lie 
done before really good lesults can bo obtaimnl, 
is not to lie denied , but we have already gone so 
far along the lo.ul, ami overeome so many sciious 
obstacles, tli<it there is no iloubt that we shall 
achieve success m tune 

Sime the Armistice a grc'at number of motor 
haul.ige contracting companies have sprung into 
existeiue, ami umloubtedly this movement. v.i\\ 
expand ft) very consuleiablc proportions all over 
tin; country With the present miceitainty and 
tlueluatioiis 111 the costs of material ami labour, 
munv comimTciiil houses pnder to contract for 
their transport i.illier than to oiganisc a fleet of 
vehicles of tlunr ovmi. mor<“ es{)c'cially when tlieir 
knowledge of the subject and actual experience ar<; 
not ext('nsi\e This method, though umpiestion- 
ably possessing certain ailvantagcs, can, as a rule, 
never compare m efhciem y, ccomjmy and imlepen- 
denc(‘. with th.it of ,i fleiT of motors lun by a hrm 
itself on oiganised lines ' 

With all forms of traiis]>orlation, reliability, 
elastu it\ .ind economy are the feaUiics esscmtial 
to success, and the system by which these cjualUies 
are g.uned to/’ e gro.itest c\tenj|| is the system to 
l)e .idojiled Reli,ii)ililv m of prim.arv importance, 
and that this can be seem id was delmitc'ly proved 
in the wai As r<-gards el.istu.ity it is an establishetl 
fact that motor road tr.ution possesses this <isset 
to a gie.ater extent th.\n .iny otlier form of trans¬ 
port ; and the value of this was ainjilv demonstrateeb 
during the war. 'v'ommercially, the value of being 
able to make extra detours on a delivery roun<l <ir 
to change a routi‘ at a moment’s notice spc'aks for 
itself The matter of econom'v is dependent on 
several factors, notably upon the rightful application 
of the motor in respect of the nature of the work 
which IS to be undertaken, and in the majonty of 
cases the motor can be maintained at a cheaper 


rate than the horse when mileage is taken into 
consideration. 

Business people in this country were given plenty 
of opportunity of realising the utility and scope of 
the motor vehicle dunng the tube strike of 1919, 
and later on, to a much greater extent, in the railway 
strike of the same year. There is little doubt 
that during the latter mechanical traction received 
c-normous impetus The advantages were brought 
home to the trader who had not hitherto'troubled 
to consider them, ami having once weighed the 
matter thoroughly—taking into account the dis¬ 
advantages which at that time were greatly empha¬ 
sised—he determined to adopt motor haulage either 
lor the first time, or to a greater extent than 
previously 

A few years before the war it was almost 
impossible to discuss the relative advantages of 
mechanical and horse haulage on anything but the 
broadest lines, because the seojic of utility of the 
mei hanically-dnven vehicle was too limited 
The motor van could, as a rule, only be run with 
economy on long distance service, where places of 
call were few and far between. With the advent of 
the lighter and speedier types of petrol-dnvcn vans 
and also of the electric vehicle, all this was changed, 
and traders found that with suitable machines 
almost any kind of delivery service could be under¬ 
taken. and with a marked saving over the horse 
liaulage system ^ 

In these strenuous and unsettled days the success 
of most business linns depemK largely on the 
elhciency of Iheir delivery service 

An im]>oitant point to be borne iii mmd by those 
who .ire hesijatmg over the change from horse to 
motor transporV is, that it is to the lirm whicii 
takes the initiative that the greatest benefits accrue 
Tlierc IS mi j)l<u'e to-<lay for the business man or 
firm w'lio IS not thoroughly up to ctate 

(,)uick and punctu.il collection and delivery are 
dojiendent on the most essential leaiure for dis- 
])aUh work, n.amely, reliability, and that this c.m 
now be attained, and in greater <lcgree than with 
liorsi's, IS too well res ogniscsl to-d.ay to need further 
empli.isis 

d'he motor is independent of weather, .ind the 
importance of this fact is suffu.icntlv obvious to all 
connected with the delivery of goods 

For the transport of perishable goods ihc motor 
IS particularly well suited, since it conveys them 
from door door, with only one handling at each 
end. while no delays cKcnr as must be the case 
where freejuent unloadings and reloadings have to 
bo undertaken Tn hot weather tliousancF of 
]>oiind^’ worth of foodstuffs are wast«‘d owin.: to the 
goods jx'nshing on flu' jonrnev, through slow and 
badly ventilated means of transport, most of which 
might be saved by the emplov inent motor vehicles. 

Another grc'.at .idvantage is that owing to the 
incrcMsctl mileage which is possible with the motor, 
the trader’s radius of business can be largely 
extended By the uso of motor-vans, outlying 
dc'pots, with all the expenses ont.uled by staffs, 
wareK-ouses, stables, etc , rendered necessary by 
the limited cap.icity of the hoise, can be dispenScd 
with, thus effecting great economy. 

In the busy season the motor is especially the 
friend of the business man, for since it knows no 
fatigue, It can be run when required day and 
night An urgent order from a,distance of six or 
seven miles can be fulfilled without disorganising 
the daily round of*deliveries, and any sudclen rush 
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of business such as is brought to certain trades, 
as, for example, mineral-water manufacturers, by 
an unexpected spell of hot weather, can Xnt coped 
with, whereas with the employment of horse 
haulage it would be utterly impossible, and the 
extra trade would go to the firm who could meet 
the demand. It must be remembered that witli 
the reliable mcKlern chassis, it is usually possible 
to allow a stated time in the year m which it can be 
overhaukti, and this should, of course, be at the 
trader’s slackest season. 

Transport by Air. The road, the canal, the siva - 
all have been brought to the aid of man m the 
transport of his commerce , and now the " conquest 
of the air ” has brouglit aerial transport into being 
Air transit is the latest phase in the history of 
transport 'I he development of aeroplanes and 
airships, and skill m their manipulation, made 
great strides duiing the European war, but the 
icience of aviation is still in its early stages. Two 
types of air vessels must be distinguished The 
airship relies on the use of a large volume of gas 
to give It buoyancy and so is lighter than air The 
aeroplane has no gas container and is heavier than 
air So far progress has been made cluelly in the 
use of the aeroplane, which can now be down more 
or less independently of weather conditions and with 
compaialively little risk of accidents. For trade 
purposes tile aoroplaiu* is unlikely to be of use 
because of its sin.dl raj)acity for cargo , which 
is further dtniimshed when large (jiiantitics of p(‘troI 
<ire carried However, for the lapid tr.insit «>f 
passcngeis and mails the success of Hying is assured 
\ dailv service take'' four hours l)etwccn Pans and 
London, including land transit to and from the 
aerodromes on the outskirlj (*i' botl\towns 

It IS estimated by experts that the air route 
between London and Sydney should be covered 
in SIX stage', of a day eacli at a sjxed of 100 miles 
an hour by an aeroplane carrying sixteen passengers 
or one ton of mails The provision of suitable 
aerodromes <md landing places exercises a certain 
geographical control over the course of ,in air route 
'file subject IS also discussed under the heading 
of Commercial Aviaiion. so no further mention of 
the matter is necessary h<*re 
TUANSPOUT, MINISTRY OF.— One of the great 
(h< lopmeuts ariMiig out of the war period, and 
on< that represents the adoption of a delinitely 
iK'w policy, IS the creation of the Ministry of 
'I'lan.spoit Ihcre has always been moie or less 
■ol a Ministry of Transport, because railwaiy and 
canal atfairs have been superviscil by the Jioard 
of d'rade, at the lie<ul of which is the Prc'sident, 
wlio IS a Minister and (though not necessarily) 
member of the (Aibmet of the day Ihe creation 
of a Ministry of Transport, liowever. has taken 
all these affairs out of the hands of the Board of 
Iradc, and further jiowcrs have been added, eg, 
the general supervision of road transport It w.is 
oiTj^inally sought to give the new department still 
larger powers, but Parliament did not go all tlie way 
with the ]'ro[)osals However, the Mimsfiy is in 
(xistcncc and it has a much wider sphere thaivwas 
po.sscssed by the Board of Trade. It has greater 
power in initiating reforms, for instance, and has 
already outlined a comj^rehcnsive si hcme for the 
future organisation of railways This scheme is so 
import. .At, and marks such a great departure from 
the long established policy which has been pursuecl 
in these matters, that it seems desirable to adopt the 
ainusual course of setting out the White Paper in full. 


BailwA)'8. Grouping. —It is proposed that the 
railways of Great Britain should be formed into a 
limited number of groups, say. five or six for 
JCngland and Wale.s, and one for Scotland. The 
Irish railw.iys naturally fall to be dealt with under 
the new legislation in regard to Ireland. The 
groups will be determined on the ba.sis of operating 
economy. .\nd all direct competition betwc'cn the 
groups will, as far as possible, be elimmatcd. The 
groujis which it is proposed lo form are roughly— 
(1) Southern, combining the South IC.tstern and 
(. hatham. the Brighton .imi the South Western. 

{'!) MVs/<r», the present Great Western system 
with the Welsh lines 

(3) Wcsictn, combmmg the North Western, 
the Midland, and the L.mcashiro and yorkshire, 
North Staffordshire, and I'uriiess 

(4) Ka^tirn. combimng the Great Northcin, the 
Grc.at Central, and the (preat l{.astern. 

(5) North F.u'^ttrn, the present North Eastern 
system and the Hull and H.irnsley 

(fi) London iiroup (loc.il lines); iind a Siothsh 
Group for the whole of S( otlaml 

In e.u h case the new groii]) would <il)st>rl) the 
smaller and viideiieiKicnt broad gauge lincb within 
its aro.i, but lailwrus which m.iy be el.issilied as 
“ light,” whether existing or future, will l>c wlmlly 
e.xdudcd fiom this grouping ariangemeiit, and 
])roposals witli regard to these light railw.iys are 
nuheated later 

It is Ijoi'ed that the amalg.unation of comp.imes 
m the lespective grou])s will be carried out volun¬ 
tarily , but as the scheme depends on the .im.ilg.una- 
tions, powers will lie sought in a future 1 rausjKirt 
J3ill to coinpe! amalgamations (on terms, failing 
agreement, lo be s<dtird by some tiibunal) in any 
cases where they aie not voluntarily completed in 
a reason.ible time to be specified 

It is recognised that a more logua! grouping of 
the existing systems might result if regard were had 
exclusively either lo geographical or lo ojier.tting 
considerations , but the amalgamation of coinpleb^ 
uiKlet takings as the imfial step will avoid many 
of the difficulties which would arise if undcrt.vlaiigs 
had to be divided It would be ojk'II to the new 
gioiip companK's to cxch.ingc Ixdwecn themselves 
lines which project from the territory of one gtouj) 
into that of another, and .it a later stage it m.iy 
iH'Comc necessary to re<|uire them to do so 

Manac.eml.ni —ICacli of the groiqxMl railways 
will lequiie a boai<l of management, and in order 
fo secuie efluieiicy ami uniformity, and .ivoid undue 
cost, the number of memliers tomposing the board 
should 1)0 limit(rfl to probably twenty-one 'Jlie 
lomposition of Die board is considered lo Ix' of the 
greatest imiKirt.ince, and wlnKt in the p.ist the 
directors of i.iilwav < onip.uiies li.Tve all been 
aj>pointed by llie sh.ireholders. the government 
,iie of opinion th.ic tiu' time has .imved when the 
woikerv - botli otlKi.ds .md manual woikcrs— 
should have some voice in iuanag('mcnt 

i'he board of management slioiild, in the ojnnion 
of the government, be composed of repit 'Onlativcs— 
(a) t)f the sh.ireholders, who shoui<l form a 
majority on the board, and of whom a proportion 
should iioid large trading mt<rests, and 

(h) Of employees, of whom one-third might be 
leading administrative officials of the group, to be 
co-opted by the re.st of the board, and two-thirds 
members elected from and by the workers on the 
railway. 

Finance. —The Act of Parliament should lay it 
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down that rates and fares shall bo fixed at such a 
level as, with eHicient and economical management, 
will in the opinion of a jirescnbed authority enable 
railway companies to e.irn a net revenue substanti¬ 
ally ((juivali.nt, on sonu pre war baSis to be setlhd 
in the Art, to the combined net revenue of all tlie 
(.ompanus .ibsorbed in the group With due care 
and e<<<m»my it shotdd be p()ssil>le for group com* 
])anies to improve; on then pre-war return . but. m 
that (vent, the guvernmenl is of ojuiilon llial siu ii 
suiplus rtveniK'T should not .uciue entirely l<j the 
companies '1 In- stale would be- very iiMteiially 
exteiuling tin; " charter" of the (omp.inies and is 
entitled to participate in siu h surplus revenue 
<ind s( ttleinciit of a -.iiitalile sliding sc ale to regulate 
Ihcir divisicm presents no in^uperalrlc- cliIlKiillv 
1 )i.vi--i,oi'Mi-N 1 Itno- It H not route injdiiled 
that the goveinim nt’s share- of the surplus revc-inics 
should he lliiown into llie gcneial icwenue of the 
country Much devc lojuueiil woik has to be clone 
wdmh IS bc-yoncl Die financial lesourccs of the 
localities, and the intenticui is tliat the* governinrnl's 
shaic of these suiplus prolils should be funded for 
development purposes, to assist backwanl cUstiul-', 
U) devc-lop light railways, and for cjtlu-i appiopii.ite 
puiposes 111 (oiineelion with traiisjioilatioii, as may 
be a]>proved by J'arhamc nt in the- Act 

KATii-h'ixiNG MAcniNhKV - - rhefiuaiK i.d stability 
of the groujis on the one- hand, .iiid rc-dii< lions 
of rates on the olliri, c.in, in llie opinion c)f llie 
goveinnuiit, only be- assured if theic^ is adoplc-d 
a procc-cJurc; for lixing rates which, whilst being 
Ilexililc, will ccjiumand the confidence of railw.iys 
and tr<ulers The Statutory Kates Aclvisoiy 
Committee is now c-ng.iged upon a systematic 
review of railway rates and charge-s, the jmiiciplcs 
upon which they arc to be fixed, the machinery 
by which they shall be governed, and the commit¬ 
tee’s reference will later be extended to covc-r faic-s 
'I'he machinery for dealing with the railway rales 
and ch.irges of tlie country is geneially admitted 
to rest upon an unsalisf.u tory basis, but, it is 
hoped to place the whole system of rates and 
charges upon a sound footing after the Kates 
Advisory Comiiultee has repoitc-d 

The first obje-ct of the revision will be to secure 
financial equilibiium to the lailways of Great 
llritain as a whole, and it is anticipated tliat, 
liavmg regard to flu- size- and divc-rsily of tralfic 
conditions m each group, the- ie\’ision m .inning 
at this rc^sult will also secure an .ippioximate 
equilibrium within each of Ihe ]no]>osc-d groiqis 
If, bcjwever, revenue- wc-ie not olitamc-d at le.ist 
ec[uai to the basic levenue agrc-ctl upon, the pro¬ 
cedure coiUeniplatecl is tliat llie Kates Advisory 
Committee—or wh.ilcvei boch may be <ippointcd 
to exercise its funclions-shouhl be asked to 
consider inodilic ations in the si heme and to make 
recommciuIatTohs to tlu- Ministc*. 

It IS not ])ossiblc- at this stage to iiulic.ite m detail 
what machnurv should be set up lor clc-almg with 
appeals liom tradcis on i.ufw.iy rales '] he K.iti-s 
Adviscjty ( ommittc-c- is conducting .ui exh.iustivc 
inquiry, .uul the- government must aw<ut they 
rejiort befoic it cyn emlnxly any propos.ds m a Ihll 
'I'hc government doc s not prc*posc to give to the 
companies anv financial guaiantee It pioposes to 
set up a flexilde tales nuchim-ry, which will enable 
apjiropnatc charges to be levied, and to leave the 
railway companies to rely iqion this m.ichmery for 
ihe maintenance of the financial position of the 
groups at the level agreed. 


The earnings of tlie companies must, of course, 
be subject to the normal fluctuations of traflic and 
to the express stipulation that the undertakings 
are being managed with due care and eccDnomy. 
'J'his stqiulalKui is considered essential to the 
protecticm of the jiublic ; but on the other hand 
It is proj)cjsc-d to giant to the- companies a right 
of aj)peal to a juduual tribunal if tlie Minister of 
Iraiispoit refus(-d, ujinii Ihc-ir application, to i'*ut 
tlu: machinc-ry for revising raters in motioli 

Wagks and Working Condhions —It is juo- 
jiosecl to provide by the Bill for a permanent 
machinery'^ bi (l«*al with c^uc-slions of railway wagc-s 
and working conditions, on the- lines of the two 
boards which have been eslabhslic-d tempor.irily 
by agiecmc-nt, namely, the Central Wages Board, 
consisting c)f ccjual numbers of managers and men 
witli an appeal to tlu; National W.iges Jk»ard, 
caiiisisting of four managers, four men, and four 
users of the r.iilway, with an impartial chan man. 

TuiL'Rk BowI'Rs or iiiL Siatk in IGn.AiioN to 
Kailways —It will be jiroposc-d to confer cc-itain 
powers upon the St.di- m rel.ition tcj r.alvvay?>. 
'Ihc-sc powers may be conveniently grouped undc-r 
the following lu-admgs — 

(u) Kor the protection of the juiblic 
(h) Kor the economical w'orking ol the railway 
systems of the couiUiy 
(c) To safeguard n.vtional interests 

(a) I'or the iTe/c-r/ion oj tpe Public — 

(1) 'i'he State would have the right to require 
adecpuite services and adecpiate facilities, m- 
c liidmg minor extensions in the geograplucal .irea 
which it IS proposed to allot to each group ^.om- 
panye A,gioiip company should, however, have 
.1 right of appeal to a Uibuiial to be pre^enbed 
if it conteiicls that the requirement involves a 
capital expenditure winch would seriously intc-r- 
fere with its limuices 

(2) Subject to the same- light of apjieal, the 
Slate should have jiower to require allc-ratioiis, 
inqirovements and additions ncc'Ossarv for pid^lic 
salcty 

(b) I'or the F.ionomical Working of ihe Ruilivay 
Svitems of the ('ountry - 

(1) In order to obtain the best standards of 
pc-imaiu-nt way, rolling stuck, plant .uid ecpiip- 
ment which are necessary to secure- liu- financial 
retuins to the groups and yet keep railway r.ites 
as low as possilile, the State musi (subject to a 
similar r^ght of .qipeal by the conqxunes) have 
the powrr to nnpc>so such stand.ircls 

(2) Tlie State ought to li.ivc- tlu- light to rc<iuirc 
co-opc-ralivc; working, including granting of 
lunning ]>owc-is, common usi i of rolling stock 
and facihtii-s on e<juilablc‘ tei ms, the ]‘)Ooling of 
trallic and lecc-ipts where competition is causing 
waste-, and the common iisc-i of worksho[) and 
ni.uuifactnnng )>l.iTit 

(3) fri Older that the jiublic inav know-, and the 
government be m a position to judge of the w6rk- 
ing of tlic railways, the Ministry siioutd have; full 
power to piescnbc the- foi m of .accounts, to 
regul.ite the m.inner in winch they arc cc^mji^lcd, 
and to rc-epme the coinpil.ation of such statistics 
and returns as are, in the opinion of the Minister, 
necessarv, with a right of insjieetion 

(c) To Safeguard the National intereiiD- — 

The railways should be required to''submit 
for approval their proposals, involving capital 
expenditure and also their plans for raising capital 
reciuircd. 
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It IS necessary, in view of the fact that the Rovernment feel that the\' arc not in a position to 
State IS to provide machinery for adjusting rates fonmilatc a polKv 

intended to produce a certain net result, tiiat the TRANSVAAL.-PoslUon, Arott, and Population. 
State should approve, and if necessai\, have 'Phe Tiansvaal, known formerly as the South 

])o\\er to r«Hpiire, adeijuato reserves for di‘j)re<.ia- Aliican Rejuiblic. annexed by Great Ihitain m 

tion <ind renewals ro be made bef(tre dui(l<Mids 1900. uu lu<les the territory between the Vaal 

•ire issueil llus ayain should be sid)HHt to a River in the south, and the Limjaipii in the north, 

light of aj)p(‘al to the pr<'scribed tribunal anti betweni the IVutugueso possessions and Natal 

Light Hailways.. It is propose.! to exclude hglU on the e.ist. and He< huanaland on the wrst The 

railways liom the giouping arrangement^ Light total area is 110,-120 s.pi.ue miles, and about 

inilways must rely largelv tor tlu*ir pui^perity and 20.000 s.juare miles lie within tlie tiopi.s The 

development u}'on the goodwill and .is>isi,iiue of population is csliniated at .vbout 1.700,000. of 

the main-line lonipanies in whose districts tliey hr whom the whiles iiumbei -100,000. The liaiisvaal. 
It is essential that the m.iiii hue tomiiauies should aftei h.iving .iijoycd responsible government lor 

ha\e no grounds for tearing competition troin an a few years, be. .une imoipoialcl m the Union of 

.imbitions light r.nhvay company. oi coml)iiKiti..ii South Afiica, 1910 

of light railway compani.‘s It should, tlieiefore, Hiiild. I'lic surfa. e is .ui (levated |dateau, d.OoO 
Ih piuvidcd lii.it wiieie a gioiip r.ulwav can prove feet above he.t level, dotted with thinly wo.mI.-.I 
to the satisfa. tioii of the .Miiiisliy of Tr.uispoit that lulls, udled " kopjrs,” .o\,ud with thoiiiy bush, 

lh<- light lailwav is chaiigiug lu . har.icti i and is, ;ui,l inteispeisod with siauits oi depicssions. woiti 

in i.u 1. be. oming an oidin.u y i-iilway, or Is ( onipi L- out by the .iction ol stusuns ‘'I he noitliein 

iiig for mam-line Irallic. the group conipanv inav extension of the Drakeusb. ig Mountains, witli the 

.ibsoib the hglit railway on f.ui terms, and make il offshoot known as the Magliesbeig. iniis iioifh and 

a part of Its own system south, the liigliest summit being MonnI M.im Im, 

In so l.ir .IS tialli. for whuli trans])ort hniliiics S,72,S f.'et high In tlie noitli, a i.uige known as 

aie re.piired justifies the ]>n)vision of st.in<l,ird the Hangklip runs last and west In the notih* 

gauge hues o|k r.if iiig more or less nndei tlie same east the sui fa*, e is rugg.'.l, l.iokcn, .md inomd.imons 

conditions as hues owned bv m.im line companies, I lie siu ia< e gradnallv slopes lioin llic l)i akciisliei g 
tiu' .Minist.i should h.ive jiowei to insist thatllic to the Limpojio 'I he .omiLiy is wateied by (he 
group .omjxuiies slioidd piovnl.' the lines whuli iiveis Va.d and the Limiuipo, wUli then tiibntailes 
aie necess.iiv Uitferdit co^sld<'la^lo^^ .ipply to 'I'he Vaal and the Nn-Ganep loim, when uniled, 
light railways, i c . lines of miu li lighter ( oust ruction the laige Oiaiigc Hivcr. Hoth these iivcis use on 
with less omious londilions of op.iation att.u hed tlio " Mount Aux S.iiii.cs,'' a high summit of the 
to them, constructed wheievcr possililc along tlic Diakcnsberg The V.ial lorms tlie sonlhcin 
vcigc of mads ,111(1 subject to K .s stiirgent regula- bound.try of the Tiansvaal Tlie Lnnpojto. somc- 

tioiis than is the case with 1 cg.ird to i^rm.il 1 ailw'i^’s times calle.l the Crocodile Kivei, uses .imong the 

Ihe . oiistruetion .iml inan.igemcnt of light M.iglicsberg, and enters the Indian (J. can a lew 

railw.ays of tins description should be m the hands miles noilli of Delagoa H.ay. Its (hicf tnlmtaiy is 

of sciKuatc un.lert.ikmgs the Olifant or Iclephant River The Limjioj.o is 

If tills me.ins of transport is to be developed for shallow, and navig-ition is iinjieded by a double 
the benefit ol .igruiiltine ,in<l other imlustiles. tlie liar at ifs mouth 

St.ite must eiicoiiiage ]>rivat»“ enterprise or local ('linaic and Soil. Heing situ.ited at a high 

aiithontv enterpiisc by sonic financial .issistanco elevation, the climate is ple.asant and iKsilthy, and 
m the < onslriuliiui and development of light lail- well adapte<l to Lntoj.eans It is moistei than 
ways ihioughoiit the connf.ry 1 h.' policy of lli.it of the Oi.uig.; k'rce Slate Pioviiii.e. and he.it and 
gioujnng light I. ulw.iy systems s.j far as possible as cold vary (considerably acouding to elev.ition 
.1 me.ins of securing economy m inanagemcTif, Hoth < limate and soil aic favoiiiable for agii< nlture. 
i ..anten.uice, icji.i.rs, etc . is (oiisidcred wise, .uid Wluie tlie soil is suit.ible for cultivation it is very 
exjHTieiice lias alr.'.idy sliown that this .an be done l('rlile, but agricultiuc m some parts l.ilKUirs imdei 
snccessfiiliv serious diawbacks Vegcd.ilion is inhei than in 

It shonld 1)0 tlie ])o1k V of the Mmistiy f 0 stininl.ite th.' Oi.inge k'ree Stab' I’lovim.e, .md ji.irfs of Hie 
th<’ d(‘V. lopment of hglit i.iilwavs c.'iistnielod, Ti.iiisva.il .iie at a lowei elev.ition Ih.vn (hat colony, 
(sjiiifiped and worked on the (heapest possilile Productions. Until the diseovny of gold and 

lines It m.iy lie lonnd th.it the juesent pro( ('dure other met.ils, tl^- country w.is I'nliiely p.istoi.i.1, 

under the Light Kailw.iy A( ts, bv whuh powers to agiiciilture and slotk-ie.umg being Hie < liief 

coiistnut hglit i.iilways are sought .md gi.inted, mdnsliies, and although the Hoeis, or Dut. h 

m;vv require to be modified inhabit.inls, are still (duetly oi.« iipud on (he l.md. 

Docks. I'he g(»vernmeiit have no present infeii- mining (onstilules the cliiel wealth d the counliv 
(ion of alteimg the status of the dock nn^( 1 t.ikmgs Gohl has been worku<l m the J-yocnbnig distiu.t 

of (he eoimtiv, but some cif Hu- teinpor.irv jiowns since 1870, but its .liscovcry m leeent y<‘*us in 

coift'erred n]K.ni the Minister of Tianspoit bv the large qiiantitu's m Ihc district called Ihe R.md 
.Mimstiv of Ti.inspurt Act, 1919, m (onneetion with has entirely changed the piospects of the Transvaal, 
non-r.aiKvav owne.l .locks should, m their oi)mion, and caused m.my thousands of ILiropeans 1 <j 
l)e retained and ('xtended to r.ulwav-oW'iu.1 •rnmigiate, and ImmLI the latge town of Jnh.mnes- 
doeks burg 'I hue is .ibiindance of to.il, and also of 

Lunals. The future of canals invotvis .jucstions excelleut non Silver, lead, coj)pcT, .md colialt 
of great difficulty aiul complexity, 'riie best .iie also kn.)wn to exist, .iixl ate mined to some 
advice available is being sought, and the whok' extent Uaige numbers of sheep are r.uscd, wool- 
subject is about to be investigatecl by a (oniiniltee giowmg being still of gical iinpoitance. Stock- 
wineii h.is lu'en set up under Hie cli.iirm.iiishi]) of re.inng is also largely earned on, as is also ostrich 
Mr Xevilic (.hainberlain, Ml', and ])emimg tlie l.inmiig. and in parts flint and gram are iaigely 
receipt of the rcjiort <.)f this committee, the grown 
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Trade* The exports are chiefly the produce of 
farming and mining, and include wool, cattle, 
hides, game, ostrich feathers, ivory, butter, fruits, 
gold, Sliver, cr>pper, lead, cobalt, and iron. The 
imports are chiefly manufactured goods of different 
kinds. 

Means of Communication. Idicrc arc about 
2,700 miles of railways (onnecting the Transvaal 
with Durban, Delagoa liay, and the Cape Delagoa 
Bay IS the natural outlet, and there is a line directly 
connecting Pretoria with the port of Lorenco 
Marquez, passing through Koomali Poort, where 
the Portuguese and the Transvaal frontiers meet. 
Another mam line connects Pretoria with Johannes¬ 
burg and Blocmfonbin, while a third important 
line, connecting Cape Town with Kimberley and 
Bulawayo, runs along the W'estern border. It is 
now possible to make a cf)m[detc railway tour of 
South Afrua. entering at Cape Town and quitting 
at Durban or Loremo Marquez Tlu ie is good 
telegraphic communication between the chief 
towns. 

Trade Centres. Pretoria Under the republic 
this was the centre of the j^olitical life of the Trans¬ 
vaal, and the scat of its Government It is now 
the seat of Government of the Union of South 
Afaca. It IS at a lower elevation than Johannes¬ 
burg, and IS not so healthy. It possesses some 
good buddings, and is enclosed by hills It lies in 
the centre of a district formerly engaged in the 
ivory and the ostni.h feather trades The 
white population is about 4d,000 

Johannesburg, the largest town m tht' Transvaal 
lies in the cenfre of a laigo goM mining dislrul, is 
situated at .i high eUv.xlioii, and en)o\s a remark¬ 
ably fine < limatc It is well hud out, has some good 
brick buiUlings and wide streets Its growth has 
been veiy r.ij>id, and tlu‘ jHipulation is estimated at 
250,000, one half of whom aie wlutes 

l^otchefslroom, in the south-west, was the old 
capital 

Other towns arc I.vdrnberg, Barberton (a’-enmd 
which are gold mines), Utrecht, Bloemhol, and 
Rustenberg 

People and Hietory. 'Fhe Transvaal is largely 
peopled by Boeis of Dut^h descent, pist as is the 
Orange I'leo St.it(“ When Great Britain gained 
a firm footing in South Afriui, the Boers gradually 
retired noitlnvards, and eventually formed the 
Dutch AfiKan Republic Owang to various difli- 
cultics, Gieat Britain annexed the teintc^ry in 1877, 
but four years later the Boers were gtanted com¬ 
plete self-government under the suzerainty of 
Great Britain 'llie name South‘African Republic 
was first used in 1884 It leinamed a republic 
until 1900. w’licn it w'as again annexed by Great 
Britain. As alieady st^ated, it was granted self- 
government vp 1907, and afterwards incor]>orated 
w'lth Ca[>e Colony, Natal, anif the Oiange Free 
State to form the Union of South Africa. 

The Jkieis arc essentially pastoral firmers, and 
much of the labour is done by natives. Gold and 
diamonds Have attradcil a most cosmopolitan 
population, and the pioMcm of mixed races is on^' 
which will be bound to cause much anxiety in the 
future. 

Mails are despatched from Great Bntiun to the 
Transvaal every Saturday afternoon. Ih'etoria i.s 
.7,200 miles distant from Lon»U>n, and the time of 
transit is about nineteen days 

For map, sec Cape Colony. 

TRAVELLER. —A person engaged by merchants 


and manufacturers to canvass for orders, to collect 
money, and to represent their interests away from 
the establishments. 

The rights and duties of a traveller will depend 
upon the terms of his engagement. He may be 
merely a servant of lus principal or he may be in 
the position of an agent. (See Commercial 
Traveller, Town Traveller ) 

When a traveller is engaged to go abroad it is 
necessary to obtain information as to the terms 
upon wbi#i such a person will be allowed to 
transact business in each country he visits. Such 
information is obtainable at any consulate. 

TRAVELLERS' AGREEMENTS. — The agree¬ 
ment to be made between a traveller and his future 
employer is a matter of arrangement depending upon 
the particular business and usage of trades, the 
circumstances connected with the traveller, the 
mode of remuneration and a hundred and one other 
matters which vary in different cases It wnll 
thus be seen that a set form of an .igreemont cannot 
be given which is suitable to all cases, but the general 
clauses can be indicated 

Recitals. 'Jhe hrst j)art of the agreement intro¬ 
duces the parties and sots out the dale of the 
agreement, and this is followed by tlie various 
conditions, m paiagraph form, lu numbered 
sequence 

Ground. The fust of the jiaiagiaplis sets out the 
district tobccovcied by thelLavellei Tlie traveller's 
“ giound,” as the area of his operations is sometimes 
called, will depend upon the nature of the business 
ami the number of possible customers Thus, a 
iiianufactuimg chemist w’lll appoint a tiaveller 
to an area which would be smaller than the area 
covered by a <travcllor for a firm of boiler tube 
manufacturers. Again, the giound to be covered 
may be selecled on account of the traveller’s special 
knowledge of the aiea, its possibilities ami require¬ 
ments or on account of th<‘ chentHe the traveller 
may he able to intrcMluce 'lh(- wording of the 
clause will bo governe<] bv these coii'-iderations 
or the agreement mav be of a general nature simply 
setting forth that the traveller shall enter into the 
employer’s service and ” observe and perforin the 
orders of the employer and his authorised agents ” 

Whuio time Employment. '! he time to be allotted 
to the business oi the employtr will he ihe next 
consideiatum 'Ihe (halting of this clause wall varv 
according as the contract is for full time or part 
time scrvi- e In any event it wall prohibit the 
dealing in eouqietilive articles or business, an<l 
usually a full tune agieemcnt will piohibit tlu- 
tiaveller, “ directly or indirectly, alom* or in part¬ 
nership,” being "connected with or concfuned in 
any othei biisimss or occupation wliatsoever 

Accounts and Prices. Details ol tlu^ ai langcmcnt 
as to books to b(“ kept by the tiaveller will a]»[>ear 
m the lu'^l clause, and it is well heu' to make pio- 
vision as to j>oi iodic repoils and th<‘ ultimate 
ownership of the traveller's hooks This cl.^usc 
will require vciy careful drafting, ami the coutiact- 
mg parties should be quite cieai as to then inten¬ 
tions, ]»articiilarlv in a trade wheie a traveller 
iniroducesan exist mg c/iV«hV« l o lus new cmjdoyer. 
Where, however, the ‘‘ ground ” is new to the 
traveller, the aiiangcment sliould give no trouble 

Compensation. In cases where the employee is 
to receive a salaiy irrespective of the results of his 
work, the remuneration clause will present no 
difficulty, but m the more usual case of remuneration 
on a fixed basis plus a commission, or in the more 
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It IS necessary, in view of the fact that the Rovernment feel that the\' arc not in a position to 
State IS to provide machinery for adjusting rates fonmilatc a polKv 

intended to produce a certain net result, tiiat the TRANSVAAL.-PoslUon, Arott, and Population. 
State should approve, and if necessai\, have 'Phe Tiansvaal, known formerly as the South 

])o\\er to r«Hpiire, adeijuato reserves for di‘j)re<.ia- Aliican Rejuiblic. annexed by Great Ihitain m 

tion <ind renewals ro be made bef(tre dui(l<Mids 1900. uu lu<les the territory between the Vaal 

•ire issueil llus ayain should be sid)HHt to a River in the south, and the Limjaipii in the north, 

light of aj)p(‘al to the pr<'scribed tribunal anti betweni the IVutugueso possessions and Natal 

Light Hailways.. It is propose.! to exclude hglU on the e.ist. and He< huanaland on the wrst The 

railways liom the giouping arrangement^ Light total area is 110,-120 s.pi.ue miles, and about 

inilways must rely largelv tor tlu*ir pui^perity and 20.000 s.juare miles lie within tlie tiopi.s The 

development u}'on the goodwill and .is>isi,iiue of population is csliniated at .vbout 1.700,000. of 

the main-line lonipanies in whose districts tliey hr whom the whiles iiumbei -100,000. The liaiisvaal. 
It is essential that the m.iiii hue tomiiauies should aftei h.iving .iijoycd responsible government lor 

ha\e no grounds for tearing competition troin an a few years, be. .une imoipoialcl m the Union of 

.imbitions light r.nhvay company. oi coml)iiKiti..ii South Afiica, 1910 

of light railway compani.‘s It should, tlieiefore, Hiiild. I'lic surfa. e is .ui (levated |dateau, d.OoO 
Ih piuvidcd lii.it wiieie a gioiip r.ulwav can prove feet above he.t level, dotted with thinly wo.mI.-.I 
to the satisfa. tioii of the .Miiiisliy of Tr.uispoit that lulls, udled " kopjrs,” .o\,ud with thoiiiy bush, 

lh<- light lailwav is chaiigiug lu . har.icti i and is, ;ui,l inteispeisod with siauits oi depicssions. woiti 

in i.u 1. be. oming an oidin.u y i-iilway, or Is ( onipi L- out by the .iction ol stusuns ‘'I he noitliein 

iiig for mam-line Irallic. the group conipanv inav extension of the Drakeusb. ig Mountains, witli the 

.ibsoib the hglit railway on f.ui terms, and make il offshoot known as the Magliesbeig. iniis iioifh and 

a part of Its own system south, the liigliest summit being MonnI M.im Im, 

In so l.ir .IS tialli. for whuli trans])ort hniliiics S,72,S f.'et high In tlie noitli, a i.uige known as 

aie re.piired justifies the ]>n)vision of st.in<l,ird the Hangklip runs last and west In the notih* 

gauge hues o|k r.if iiig more or less nndei tlie same east the sui fa*, e is rugg.'.l, l.iokcn, .md inomd.imons 

conditions as hues owned bv m.im line companies, I lie siu ia< e gradnallv slopes lioin llic l)i akciisliei g 
tiu' .Minist.i should h.ive jiowei to insist thatllic to the Limpojio 'I he .omiLiy is wateied by (he 
group .omjxuiies slioidd piovnl.' the lines whuli iiveis Va.d and the Limiuipo, wUli then tiibntailes 
aie necess.iiv Uitferdit co^sld<'la^lo^^ .ipply to 'I'he Vaal and the Nn-Ganep loim, when uniled, 
light railways, i c . lines of miu li lighter ( oust ruction the laige Oiaiigc Hivcr. Hoth these iivcis use on 
with less omious londilions of op.iation att.u hed tlio " Mount Aux S.iiii.cs,'' a high summit of the 
to them, constructed wheievcr possililc along tlic Diakcnsberg The V.ial lorms tlie sonlhcin 
vcigc of mads ,111(1 subject to K .s stiirgent regula- bound.try of the Tiansvaal Tlie Lnnpojto. somc- 

tioiis than is the case with 1 cg.ird to i^rm.il 1 ailw'i^’s times calle.l the Crocodile Kivei, uses .imong the 

Ihe . oiistruetion .iml inan.igemcnt of light M.iglicsberg, and enters the Indian (J. can a lew 

railw.ays of tins description should be m the hands miles noilli of Delagoa H.ay. Its (hicf tnlmtaiy is 

of sciKuatc un.lert.ikmgs the Olifant or Iclephant River The Limjioj.o is 

If tills me.ins of transport is to be developed for shallow, and navig-ition is iinjieded by a double 
the benefit ol .igruiiltine ,in<l other imlustiles. tlie liar at ifs mouth 

St.ite must eiicoiiiage ]>rivat»“ enterprise or local ('linaic and Soil. Heing situ.ited at a high 

aiithontv enterpiisc by sonic financial .issistanco elevation, the climate is ple.asant and iKsilthy, and 
m the < onslriuliiui and development of light lail- well adapte<l to Lntoj.eans It is moistei than 
ways ihioughoiit the connf.ry 1 h.' policy of lli.it of the Oi.uig.; k'rce Slate Pioviiii.e. and he.it and 
gioujnng light I. ulw.iy systems s.j far as possible as cold vary (considerably acouding to elev.ition 
.1 me.ins of securing economy m inanagemcTif, Hoth < limate and soil aic favoiiiable for agii< nlture. 
i ..anten.uice, icji.i.rs, etc . is (oiisidcred wise, .uid Wluie tlie soil is suit.ible for cultivation it is very 
exjHTieiice lias alr.'.idy sliown that this .an be done l('rlile, but agricultiuc m some parts l.ilKUirs imdei 
snccessfiiliv serious diawbacks Vegcd.ilion is inhei than in 

It shonld 1)0 tlie ])o1k V of the Mmistiy f 0 stininl.ite th.' Oi.inge k'ree Stab' I’lovim.e, .md ji.irfs of Hie 
th<’ d(‘V. lopment of hglit i.iilwavs c.'iistnielod, Ti.iiisva.il .iie at a lowei elev.ition Ih.vn (hat colony, 
(sjiiifiped and worked on the (heapest possilile Productions. Until the diseovny of gold and 

lines It m.iy lie lonnd th.it the juesent pro( ('dure other met.ils, tl^- country w.is I'nliiely p.istoi.i.1, 

under the Light Kailw.iy A( ts, bv whuh powers to agiiciilture and slotk-ie.umg being Hie < liief 

coiistnut hglit i.iilways are sought .md gi.inted, mdnsliies, and although the Hoeis, or Dut. h 

m;vv require to be modified inhabit.inls, are still (duetly oi.« iipud on (he l.md. 

Docks. I'he g(»vernmeiit have no present infeii- mining (onstilules the cliiel wealth d the counliv 
(ion of alteimg the status of the dock nn^( 1 t.ikmgs Gohl has been worku<l m the J-yocnbnig distiu.t 

of (he eoimtiv, but some cif Hu- teinpor.irv jiowns since 1870, but its .liscovcry m leeent y<‘*us in 

coift'erred n]K.ni the Minister of Tianspoit bv the large qiiantitu's m Ihc district called Ihe R.md 
.Mimstiv of Ti.inspurt Act, 1919, m (onneetion with has entirely changed the piospects of the Transvaal, 
non-r.aiKvav owne.l .locks should, m their oi)mion, and caused m.my thousands of ILiropeans 1 <j 
l)e retained and ('xtended to r.ulwav-oW'iu.1 •rnmigiate, and ImmLI the latge town of Jnh.mnes- 
doeks burg 'I hue is .ibiindance of to.il, and also of 

Lunals. The future of canals invotvis .jucstions excelleut non Silver, lead, coj)pcT, .md colialt 
of great difficulty aiul complexity, 'riie best .iie also kn.)wn to exist, .iixl ate mined to some 
advice available is being sought, and the whok' extent Uaige numbers of sheep are r.uscd, wool- 
subject is about to be investigatecl by a (oniiniltee giowmg being still of gical iinpoitance. Stock- 
wineii h.is lu'en set up under Hie cli.iirm.iiishi]) of re.inng is also largely earned on, as is also ostrich 
Mr Xevilic (.hainberlain, Ml', and ])emimg tlie l.inmiig. and in parts flint and gram are iaigely 
receipt of the rcjiort <.)f this committee, the grown 
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that purpose u]>on the face of the che<|ue. Ihe 
signature must correspond with the holder's signa¬ 
ture whii.h was nj)on the che()ue at the time 

ot its pur( has(; in tin; place dtsignated lor tiiat 
pui pose 

(iidinanly flic line following the words “pay to 
the ordei of ” on the chiHjue ^vil! la- left blank. In 
such cases the nainc’ of tlie hank oi h(.>tcl comi>an\' 
or olhei j)aity <asliing the (.h<(|ue should he filh d 
in, thus making the cheque jiavahle direitly to the 
pally who (a^lu■s it, tn whuh i as<' the lioUkr 
n<“ed not indorsi' the ehc([uo, his counter siginiluie 
being all that is necessary Should the name of 
the Ii'dfler ha\ e h(-en written on the face of the 
(Jieque following the winds " [lay to tlie order ot ” 
it will then he necessaiy for hint to iiidoi^c the 
cheque' as well as to counteisign it 

Parties presenting i heques tor «, in ashrnent sliould 
1 ei,< ive the fac.e amount, or its nominated equivalent 
m coiintiies csj')i,-Lially mentioned upon the f<i'e of 
the (.heijue, and in all cklu r i oimtries the eipiivalent 
ot the stc'iling amount at^ tin- cuiient late ol 
eNchangi' 

In the case of donht as to the <utthentiuty ot 
the (heijne, if it is lu'ld u|) to the light lertain 
plan'hettes w’lll he seen, an<l no ilieqne is genuine 
without tln-m Pl.im lu ties, it is ixplaiind, ai e 
small di.ts 111 tlnee lolonis eniliedded in the pulp 
ol tlie jtapei at th(' timi; of its manuf.i' Line 
The loim of tlie < heipie is .vs follow^ 

$20 Anu'iican hankers’ ,'\sso( lation $20 

'lVa\ eilei s' ( In qiie 

hankei s’ 1 1 list ('oinpai'v, 

N<’W ^'ot k ( if \’ 

i 'till ni 111 all pare. 

When counteisigned below with 
this signaliiie, at any time 
within two years from date, 
to wil 

nf 111.' wetl.l . 10 

Pay to the oidcr of $20‘A* or its 

etjuiv.ilciit as below 

Coiiuteisignatiue 
Wc h( I ehy a. i ept the 
foi c'going Ol del .Old will 

pay the same, when {Same of tscu)hank 

propeily negotiated to he printed he),-) 

through any of our 

coiK'sfioiulents names) t4 

on th<‘ hae k heu nt ]ty r.ishiel 

Hankc i s’ 'I'l list Company 

hy Tiiasiirer ■ 

At, tlu' toot ol the ( lieqiH' the'v'qmvah rit of the 
$20 is given foi \aiious (ouiitiies. that foi Grc\it 
liiil.un and Iiekiiul being /4 K Sd 
I 1 he Older is to be pacabh- without deduction 
of c'h.uges, e\». ept stamp duty tax, out of funds to 
I'ledit ot diaw’ci. 

Wlien cashed tig' (.h''.iue is to b(' foi wauled fot 
uimbuisemeiil to one of the \aiioiis bankeis 
mentioned on the back ot tin- che.pie, aocoiding to 
the loiinliv tn whuh it is la-'lu'd 

Other forms than the above arc also issued by 
Ameiican banks, and in some eases the signature 
of the holder h.is to agree with tliat on a letti'r of 
indication [qv] 



Travellers’ cheques arc also issued in this country 
m precisely the same way as in America, but, of 
course, they are not guaranteed by any Trust 
Company The cheques arc for pS. /lO, and £20, 
an<I are jiayalile in various countries at the rates 
specified u|>on them, and in other countries at the 
cun Lilt rates A list of agents throughout the 
woild IS Issued with each ehefiue or batch c>f 
Lhe(jues ^ 

Tll\Vi:i>bKRS» UEPOUTS.— (See ( ommercial 
Tkavei ling ) 

(See (h)MMERriAL Trweli ing ) 

TKA\ERSE .11 RV. (See Jury) 

TRKVn.E.—(See Molasses ) 

TREASURE TROVE. —This pltrase signifies any 
monev, (Oil), gold, silver, plate, or bullion found 
hidden in (not on) the earth or other private |>Iace, 
th(; ow'iier thcicof being unknown. In the I'nited 
K'lngdom the treasure thus found is the piop(itv 
of tlie Crown I'lom an early date the coioncr of 
tin- (listiK't in whuh treasme is found has had 
iniisdu lion to iiKiune into the ownership of 
treasure trove, and this jurisdiction has been 
continued by the Coioncrs Act, 1887 When 
treasure is fouixl the coroner ordeis an invjiury 
Ivvuleiui' IS given, and the jury decide wliethei the 
till'- owner has been discovered or not If the 
owii'-i IS dis.'oveicd, he* is declared entitled to tin* 
tieasme, if n-A, the W'hole reverts, as aliiady 
slatod, to tlu' (kown c 

TJIE.'VSURV.- - I lie name givi'n to the Govein- 
mciit de}>ai tmeiit which h<is <haige C)f ih(' finaiu'es 
ot the coiintiy The Piune MiiU'^ter of flu' I'nited 
Ixmgdom Is usually the Fust lord ol the 
Ti.asniv 

TREASURY' PILES, 'lliese bills are issued l>y 
the I’leasuiv, undi'r an A<-t of Paihament of 1877, 
jor money borrow* t! by the f'.ovi-rnmcnt and form 
pat t of the unfunded debt of the (ouniry They 
may bo ])ayable at throe, oi six. oi nine, but not 
mo;e than twelve, months from the date of the bill 
The piim ipal money of any 'i'reasury bill is charged 
on and jMivable out of the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom With respect to the issu<' 
of Treasui y bills tlu' following [)rovisir>ns are in 
loiTe : (1) i'reasury bills shall be issued by the 
Hank ot IGigland under the authority of a warrant 
fiom the I'reasury, (ountorsignuid by the Coiiij'- 
tiolh'r an<l Auditor-General of the receqit and issue 
of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, (2) each Treasury 
bill shall be for the amount directed by the 
I'leasiu y 

'the Hank of Fnglati'l may lend to His Majesty 
ui)on the ercslit of Tieasury bills any sum or sums 
not ex< ceding in the whole the j)riiKq)al sums 
named in siu'h bills 

In a Icttei to the “ Iw onoimsl,’’ November, 1909, 
Ford Welby (xplaiiied that Treasury bills woio 
invented by Mr Waltci Hagehot in 1877 The 
Chancellor of the F.xchcquer wished to piovide 
i.eitain funds by an increase of the floating debt 
Mr Hagehot’s advice was aske.l, and he lepln-d : 
“ Ihc ICngh'th Tieasury has the finest irodit m the 
woild,' and it must leain to use it to the best ad¬ 
vantage A security resembling as nearly as 
jxissiblc a commeu lal bill of exchange—that is, a 
bill issued undei discount, and falling due* at certain 
intc'ivals—would j>robably be received with favour 
by the money market, and would commano good 
terms ’’ His advice was ac te<l uji-on, and the bills 
have continued m favour ever since. 

When the Goverhment re«{uiros to borrow upon 
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Treasury bills an announcement for tcn<iers appears 
in the ‘'Gazette" and forms of tender may be 
obtained from the Bank of Kiigland As the bills 
<!(.) not carry interest, they are tendered for at a 
discount. 

The following is a specimen of a Tuasurv 
lull — 

Due 18//( I^Iarch, 19.. 

" Treasury Bill 

Per Acts 40 Vict c 2 52 Vict. c. 0 

A 

001706 

^1,000 r.cndon, \^th Dec, 19 . 

This TkI'Asury Bill entities' 
or order to jiayincnt of One 'Imohsand JV>uni)S 
at the Bank of England out of the C’on^olidati d 
Fund of the United King<lom on the IHtli day <>f 
.Maich, 19.. 

TREASURY RONDS, —The same things as are 
Exche<pier Bonds (qv) 

TREASURY NOTES. —On the outbre.ik of war 
with Germany m 1914 , the Treasury issued £\ and 
10s notes to act as legal tender for any amount 
(See Currency System after the War ) 

TREASURY SOLICITOR. -J Ins is an oiiicial who 
is nomiiiateil by Koyal warrant under the j>io- 
visions of the Tieasuiy Solmtois Act, 1876 He 
IS a corporation sole, and it is to him that the 
adininistiation of intestates’ estates is granted 
when the Crown becomes entitled to tlicrii as bona 
vacantia, t c , when the intestate has died leaving 
no next-of km wlio is entithd under Uie Statute.s 
ol Distiilndion {qv] The Ireasiiiy Solicitor is 
also the King’s Broetor, and until 1908 he likewise 
o('.<nipie(l the |)osjtion of Public Piosecutoi 

TRERANO. —{See BGche-de-mer ) 

TRESPASS.- Geneially speaking, ties{)ass signi¬ 
fies an act which interferes with the lights of 
another ]ierson It may, therefore, atfecl the land, 
the goods, or the ]:)crsf'n 

The word is most commonly useil in r<‘S])cct to 
land, and it means any inleifciencc with the 
evdiisive right ot the owner or holder for the time 
being Thus, it IS a trespass for one person to 
wa'k upon th ‘ lancj of another without permission, 
t)i to cntei another peison’^ house, or to shoot o\er 
his land, etc In the majonty of t ases tiespass is 
<i tori for whn h a dvil lerneily alone i'' provided 
i‘'oi example, A walks over IVs land. If 13 fe('ls 
aggiieved he may bung an action against A for 
<lainages, the amount of the damages being limited 
to the actual d.imagt' sustained In many cases 
the <lamag<‘ wull be extrenu l)’ small ; but the 
aggiicvcd pel son has a fuither lemedy, if the 
ties])ass IS likely to be cinilinutal, m the shape of 
an injunction [qv], and disobedienco to an order 
forbidding the tresj^ass lenders the Trespasser 
halite to imprisonment it the trespas> is continuc-<l 
Except in so far as theie is a liability to imprison¬ 
ment for (ontcmjT, as just mentione<l, aftet an 
injunction has been obtained, there is no viitto in 
the notice " trespassers wall be prose< ub d " For 
a simple trespass tlu'ic can be no criminal proceed¬ 
ings ; but this dues not apjdy to trespassing in 
{)ursuit of game, or mushroom gathering, oi house¬ 
breaking. It IS to be boinc in mind that when a 

1 If tins blank i'e not fillid in, ihe bill will be paid to 
B(; irer 


landlord has demised certain premises to a tenant, 
the landlord is a trespasser (and may be suetl for 
damages) if he enters in or upon the jnemises 
w'ithout the leave and licence of the tenant So 
long as the tenancy exists, the tenant is the peison 
entitled to keep otf all intiuder.s, even including 
his own landlord It is foi this reason that a lea,sc 
or an agictment for a tenanev generally contains 
a clause empoweiing the landloul to enter in or 
upon the demised juemises umh-r ceitain condi¬ 
tions As to tlie example siiggestc<l above, that 
shooting over anothrr man’s laiul willKUit lea\e 
constituti's a trespass, this anses from the fait 
that the owneiship of lan<l is not confined to the 
snrlaco. but extends to the skv an«l also to tin* 
(cntic of the eaitli legally, tlieiefore, any intii- 
fcienco with the .ut above the I.uid conslilules a 
tiesjiavs, just as .iii\' reimaal ot min<-i.iK un<l< i 
ncath IS .i civil wrong, except th.it modern law does 
not VH'w avi.ition as a Iresp.iss 

Tiespass to goods consists in taking ot intniii.g 
the pioperty of anotluT dhe lenv, dy is an order 
for the icsloiation of the goo<|s, and damages ioi 
their detention. (See Conversion) If the goods 
are taken fi'lonioiisly, the tiespass becomes a 
crime, and the di limjuenl is guiltv ol Ian eny. 

Trespass to the person consists in a wuong 
wheieliy aiiothei is ininre<l either in jierson 
or in repiit.itioii The (hid of tlnse wiongs have 
bi'cn noticed iindei sin h headings as Assauli, 
1'alse Imprisonm!• n 1, Malicious Phosplution. 
NI'OLK.I'NCE. 

An ai tion loi tuspass to the jierson must be 
biought within foil! years. ’The period of limitation 
as to othei trc.spasscs is six years 
TRET. —(Sec Taric and Iret ) 

TRIAL IIAI.ANUE. —A tiial balance is a stati'- 
rnent of balances standing in books of ac<onnt 
kept on (.louble enliy piincijiles, the b.il.UK es 
on the debit side in total balaming with tIios<; on 
the i.icdit side in total 

TheorcUcally, as double entry necessitatis a 
debit entry for evi-ry iredit cnliy, should the debit 
entius in the books lx; totalled, and the cicdit 
entries in the books be also totalleii, tlie two 
results will be identn al The abstraction of balanci's 
only w’lll jirodiiM’ a sinnlai result, as "if (“quals l>i- 
taken fiom <‘<pials tlu' remaimleis are eiju.il 

('onsfnieling ii Trial Ralanoo. In jinuiKe the 
tii.il l)alan(e is jirej'aii'd l»y .ibstracting the b.il.iin es 
from the debit and iiediL ledgers sep.irately, m) 
giving th(^ tol.ils for sinuirv del)tois and sumliv 
creditors These and the balaiuis of <.isli at the 
b.inlt and in h.u^i, as pei the (ash book, ar<‘ llieii 
bionglit into .icaoiiiit together with the balames 
abstrai-ted from the noinin.il and pnv.ite livjgers 

Some bii-.iiu'^s houses, however, laki* out the 
trial bahinci' in comjiound form, t c .the totals and 
b.ilames side bv side It lias tin* advantage of 
revealing com]><-ns,ittng eirors, for tlui total of the 
d<‘bit column of the truU balance must then ajpeo 
with the total of those subsiihary books that ,ue 
jjosted to the debit of accounts in the leilg'T , 
mid the total of the ciedit lolumn of the tnal 
balance must likewise agree with he total of thos<* 
subsidiary books th.it are jiostcd to the <r<(lit ol 
accounts in tlie ledger. Wliere, .ifter repeated 
attempts, the totals of the trial hal.uue c.innot be 
made to agree, the diflerencc is, m ])ractic<“, juit 
temporarily to a special account cntit!<Ml " Suspense 
Account," or " JTror in Books," to await develop¬ 
ments But in a properly orgaiused concein, 
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nothing short of an exact balance can be considered 
satisfactory 

Trial JUIance not an Absolute Proof. The trial 

balance is a proof only of the arithmetical accuracy 
of tlie posting's , and even so, it is only pnma Jaae 
evidence of such accuracy. Certain classes of 
mistakes, as under, are not shown by the trial 
balance prepared in the modern or simple form, 
t e , balances only — 

(!) Onii'><.ion n'f Entries If both the debit and 
credit entries of a transaction have been omitted, 
the trial balance will not lie affected, and will not 
therefore r<’veal the error 

(2) Compensating Errors. If one account has 
been under or over debited or credited with a 
certain umounl —say /20 -and another account has 
been under or over debited or credited with the 
same amount, it will not jirevcnt the aKiecment of 
the trial balanie Hence the etror will not be 
revealed Nabually, however, such a coincidence 
would not be of fref]iiont occurrence 

(3) Mispostings vj Aaoitnts If /^lOO has been 
posted to the credit of K Smith instead of to the 
credit of !•'. Smith, or if has been ilebited to 
r. I3rown instead of V Kogers, siu h a mistake d<HS 
not throw out the tiial b.dancc, and is not therefore 
disclosed by it 

Common Krrorit in Trial HalaneoH. dhe reason 
why the totals of many trial balances cannot be 
agreed at the first attempt is veiy ofb'n due to one 
of more of the following t'rrors - 

(1) Debit balames m the ledger have beiui 
entered m the credit column of the Inal balaiK«\ and 
vice versa 1 Ins, however, w(aiM only happen 
wheic debtors and creditois were m one halger. 

(2) Balam i s missed in extrai ting lists of debtors 
or creditors 

(3) liad figures 

(4) Krrors in aehlitions 

(5) Allowances, oti , enteied in personal accc»unts 
without coming fioin a returns book 

(fi) Kevorsal of figures £18 I Is for ^t) 18s, lid, 
P 9s Id. for 0 9s 7d , et( 

(7) The puicliases bo<*k and sales book totals 
not posted to th<‘ j)uichases and sales accounts 
rcsjiectivclv 

(8) 1 he discount totals in the cash book cither 
not posted to the discount account, or misposted, 
tlie sides being fre<jmntlv reversed m ei ror, owing 
to the gener.il rule of reversing the sufijs of a cash 
book when posting to the le<lger 

(9) ( ash and bank balanc es, as pel the' cash book. 
omitted from tlic trial balance, cir entercxl m the 
credit column instead of tin; di;bit, * n error c.uiscd b\- 
the balances on the credit side of the c <ish book not 
having been bioiight down to the dc'bit side thereof 

TRIAL OF TIIK PYX.-(^ec I yx ) 

TUINIDAO,* '1 he West Indian Islandsof Trinidad 
and Tobago have, since January, 1899, formed a 
single Ihilish Ciown ccihmy Tiinidad. the most 
southeiiy of the Wc-st Indic^:, lies 10 miles fiom the 
coast of Venezuela, at the mouth of the Orincxo, 
and thus ceftnmands the appioach to the Caiibbean 
Sea from the south and the appioach to the Ouno<#> 
from the north. ‘The island is rectangular in shape, 
and has an area of 1,800 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of about 380,000 Pliysically, the island belongs 
to South America, its mountains continuing the 
Vcmo/iielan s\stem Mountain chains boulcr the 
noith and south, but the surface, speaking generally, 
IS level On the west of the island lies the almost 
land-locked Gulf of I’aiia The climate is hot and 


damp ; the aaaual rainfall averages over 60 in., and 
the mean annual temperature is about 80® F. 
Cocoa is the most important product. The sugar 
estates are largely controlled by capitalists. On the 
sandy shores of the southern and eastern coasts 
cocoa-nuts are produced in abundance. The 
tropical forests yield cedar, logwood, mahogany, 
balata, and many other hard aiul soft timbers. In 
the extreme south-west, the famous Htqh Lake of 
La Brea supplies asphalt m important quantities. 
Oohe labour under British superintendence is 
employed on the plantations. Railways are being 
extcncled in the island ; at present they run from 
the capital, Port of Spain, to Sangre Grande, San 
Fernando, Tabaquite, and IVinces Town. The chief 
exports are sugar, Angostura bitters, cocoa, asphalt, 
petroleum, cocoa-nuts, copra, banana.s, oranges, 
cabinet woods, rum, and molasses; and the chief 
imports are cotton goods, flour, machinery, and 
hardware The trade is principally with the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Canada. 

The cluef trade centre is Port of Spam (68,000): 
it is well situated at the extreme north-east of the 
Gulf of Pana. Its harbour is well protected from 
the Atlantic trade winrls, and it lies out of the 
range of the cyclonic area It is considered one 
of the finest towns m the West Indies 

San Eernando (10,000), in the south-west, is 
a port and minor trade centre 

Tobago lies about 20 milctj north-cast of Tunulad. 
Its area is 114 square miles, and its population about 
24,000. It is a hilly, volcanic island, and produies 
sugar, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, cotton, rubber, nutmegs, 
and hve-stock. The small towns of Scarborough, 
the capital, »nd Plymouth arc the chief trade centics. 

Maii,s are dccpatchcd twice a month via South¬ 
ampton, and also periodically via the United States 
if tnc letters are so marked. The time of transit is 
about fourteen days. 

For ma]). see South America 

TRINITROTOLUOL.—This is a powerful ex¬ 
plosive, familiarly known as T.NT, generally 
used with another explosive of a different class 
It IS sluggisli and is brought to exjdosion by a 
powerful detonator. 

TRINITY HOUSE.—In Section 742 of the 
Merchant Shipping A<.t. 1894 (57 and v58 Vic c 60). 
" The Trinity Hou'^e " is defined as : “ Ihe Mastei. 
waitlens, and assistants of the guild, fiatermty. or 
biotheihood of the most glorious and undivided 
Trinity, jvul of St Clement, in the Parish of 
Deptford, in the County of Kent, commonly 
called the Corporation of the Trinity House " It 
was an incorporation " of the chiefost and most 
expert mariners" made by Henry VIIT m 1514; 
and had its original home at Deptford. A royal 
dockyard was established there about this lime, 
and it was placed under the direction of the Cor¬ 
poration. At Deptford ships were also supplied 
with pilots, so that on Trinity House many duties 
were gradually laid and rights conferred. 

3ho statute of 8 Fhz. c 13 (1566), charged it 
" with the conduction of the Queen’s Majesty's 
Na>/y Royal " . and amongst its other dpties 
included in this general diicction was that of pro¬ 
viding beacons, lights, and buoys for the navigation 
along the coa.sts.. In the course ol time its sphere 
has been restneted until it now is concerned chiefly 
with navigation as the [)rin( ipal lightho'use and 
pilotage authority for England, there being separate 
lighthouse authorities for Scotland and Ireland. 

In 1604 the Tfinity Brethren were divided into 
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Treasury bills an announcement for tcn<iers appears 
in the ‘'Gazette" and forms of tender may be 
obtained from the Bank of Kiigland As the bills 
<!(.) not carry interest, they are tendered for at a 
discount. 

The following is a specimen of a Tuasurv 
lull — 

Due 18//( I^Iarch, 19.. 

" Treasury Bill 

Per Acts 40 Vict c 2 52 Vict. c. 0 

A 

001706 

^1,000 r.cndon, \^th Dec, 19 . 

This TkI'Asury Bill entities' 
or order to jiayincnt of One 'Imohsand JV>uni)S 
at the Bank of England out of the C’on^olidati d 
Fund of the United King<lom on the IHtli day <>f 
.Maich, 19.. 

TREASURY RONDS, —The same things as are 
Exche<pier Bonds (qv) 

TREASURY NOTES. —On the outbre.ik of war 
with Germany m 1914, the Treasury issued £\ and 
10s notes to act as legal tender for any amount 
(See Currency System after the War ) 

TREASURY SOLICITOR. -J Ins is an oiiicial who 
is nomiiiateil by Koyal warrant under the j>io- 
visions of the Tieasuiy Solmtois Act, 1876 He 
IS a corporation sole, and it is to him that the 
adininistiation of intestates’ estates is granted 
when the Crown becomes entitled to tlicrii as bona 
vacantia, t c , when the intestate has died leaving 
no next-of km wlio is entithd under Uie Statute.s 
ol Distiilndion {qv] The Ireasiiiy Solicitor is 
also the King’s Broetor, and until 1908 he likewise 
o('.<nipie(l the |)osjtion of Public Piosecutoi 

TRERANO. —{See BGche-de-mer ) 

TRESPASS.- Geneially speaking, ties{)ass signi¬ 
fies an act which interferes with the lights of 
another ]ierson It may, therefore, atfecl the land, 
the goods, or the ]:)crsf'n 

The word is most commonly useil in r<‘S])cct to 
land, and it means any inleifciencc with the 
evdiisive right ot the owner or holder for the time 
being Thus, it IS a trespass for one person to 
wa'k upon th ‘ lancj of another without permission, 
t)i to cntei another peison’^ house, or to shoot o\er 
his land, etc In the majonty of t ases tiespass is 
<i tori for whn h a dvil lerneily alone i'' provided 
i‘'oi example, A walks over IVs land. If 13 fe('ls 
aggiieved he may bung an action against A for 
<lainages, the amount of the damages being limited 
to the actual d.imagt' sustained In many cases 
the <lamag<‘ wull be extrenu l)’ small ; but the 
aggiicvcd pel son has a fuither lemedy, if the 
ties])ass IS likely to be cinilinutal, m the shape of 
an injunction [qv], and disobedienco to an order 
forbidding the tresj^ass lenders the Trespasser 
halite to imprisonment it the trespas> is continuc-<l 
Except in so far as theie is a liability to imprison¬ 
ment for (ontcmjT, as just mentione<l, aftet an 
injunction has been obtained, there is no viitto in 
the notice " trespassers wall be prose< ub d " For 
a simple trespass tlu'ic can be no criminal proceed¬ 
ings ; but this dues not apjdy to trespassing in 
{)ursuit of game, or mushroom gathering, oi house¬ 
breaking. It IS to be boinc in mind that when a 

1 If tins blank i'e not fillid in, ihe bill will be paid to 
B(; irer 


landlord has demised certain premises to a tenant, 
the landlord is a trespasser (and may be suetl for 
damages) if he enters in or upon the jnemises 
w'ithout the leave and licence of the tenant So 
long as the tenancy exists, the tenant is the peison 
entitled to keep otf all intiuder.s, even including 
his own landlord It is foi this reason that a lea,sc 
or an agictment for a tenanev generally contains 
a clause empoweiing the landloul to enter in or 
upon the demised juemises umh-r ceitain condi¬ 
tions As to tlie example siiggestc<l above, that 
shooting over anothrr man’s laiul willKUit lea\e 
constituti's a trespass, this anses from the fait 
that the owneiship of lan<l is not confined to the 
snrlaco. but extends to the skv an«l also to tin* 
(cntic of the eaitli legally, tlieiefore, any intii- 
fcienco with the .ut above the I.uid conslilules a 
tiesjiavs, just as .iii\' reimaal ot min<-i.iK un<l< i 
ncath IS .i civil wrong, except th.it modern law does 
not VH'w avi.ition as a Iresp.iss 

Tiespass to goods consists in taking ot intniii.g 
the pioperty of anotluT dhe lenv, dy is an order 
for the icsloiation of the goo<|s, and damages ioi 
their detention. (See Conversion) If the goods 
are taken fi'lonioiisly, the tiespass becomes a 
crime, and the di limjuenl is guiltv ol Ian eny. 

Trespass to the person consists in a wuong 
wheieliy aiiothei is ininre<l either in jierson 
or in repiit.itioii The (hid of tlnse wiongs have 
bi'cn noticed iindei sin h headings as Assauli, 
1'alse Imprisonm!• n 1, Malicious Phosplution. 
NI'OLK.I'NCE. 

An ai tion loi tuspass to the jierson must be 
biought within foil! years. ’The period of limitation 
as to othei trc.spasscs is six years 
TRET. —(Sec Taric and Iret ) 

TRIAL IIAI.ANUE. —A tiial balance is a stati'- 
rnent of balances standing in books of ac<onnt 
kept on (.louble enliy piincijiles, the b.il.UK es 
on the debit side in total balaming with tIios<; on 
the i.icdit side in total 

TheorcUcally, as double entry necessitatis a 
debit entry for evi-ry iredit cnliy, should the debit 
entius in the books lx; totalled, and the cicdit 
entries in the books be also totalleii, tlie two 
results will be identn al The abstraction of balanci's 
only w’lll jirodiiM’ a sinnlai result, as "if (“quals l>i- 
taken fiom <‘<pials tlu' remaimleis are eiju.il 

('onsfnieling ii Trial Ralanoo. In jinuiKe the 
tii.il l)alan(e is jirej'aii'd l»y .ibstracting the b.il.iin es 
from the debit and iiediL ledgers sep.irately, m) 
giving th(^ tol.ils for sinuirv del)tois and sumliv 
creditors These and the balaiuis of <.isli at the 
b.inlt and in h.u^i, as pei the (ash book, ar<‘ llieii 
bionglit into .icaoiiiit together with the balames 
abstrai-ted from the noinin.il and pnv.ite livjgers 

Some bii-.iiu'^s houses, however, laki* out the 
trial bahinci' in comjiound form, t c .the totals and 
b.ilames side bv side It lias tin* advantage of 
revealing com]><-ns,ittng eirors, for tlui total of the 
d<‘bit column of the truU balance must then ajpeo 
with the total of those subsiihary books that ,ue 
jjosted to the debit of accounts in the leilg'T , 
mid the total of the ciedit lolumn of the tnal 
balance must likewise agree with he total of thos<* 
subsidiary books th.it are jiostcd to the <r<(lit ol 
accounts in tlie ledger. Wliere, .ifter repeated 
attempts, the totals of the trial hal.uue c.innot be 
made to agree, the diflerencc is, m ])ractic<“, juit 
temporarily to a special account cntit!<Ml " Suspense 
Account," or " JTror in Books," to await develop¬ 
ments But in a properly orgaiused concein, 
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survival into modern times of the barbarous method 
of barter ; and, like that method, it unduly oppresses 
the " woiiloT ” h.iigainer. 1 lie great instrument in 
fleeing ICnglaml from serfdom was the gradual sub¬ 
stitution of a money e< onomy for payments in kind , 
the most de( isive mark of a highly developed society 
IS the possession of an abundant supply of the 
means of e\( hanging goods and sei vices The farm 
lalxuirer’s wages are, no doubt, tcally a sliare in the 
faimei’s loin, (.attic, and liay. It would, however, 
entail on him mufh tioulile and loss if he were to 
obtain his shaio m kind, and cither find a purchaser 
for it oi consume it himself By reiCivmg roins 
instiad, he olitains a kind of ticket wlmh enables 
him to pay at any shop he xileases for a certain 
value of any commodity he chooses The Devon¬ 
shire; woikman who received as payment lor 
his SOI vices a (juanlity of the (ulcr he assisted in 
making, was but poorly ]>aid : he < uuld hardly 
possess miK h skill as a iner<haiit so as to disfiose 
of it to a<l\antagc* , and the peisonal consumption 
of it w'(>uld do him less good than the consumption 
of an equivalent value of bread, or rlothcs, or 
lunising I’ayment in money instead of in cider is 
an altogethei immixed boon 

In s(jme < ascs it is (jmte impossible for an 
employer to divest himself of all thought for his 
workpooph* OIK e he has fulfilled the wages < onlract 
He may have esbiblished his undertaking in a spot 
undeveloped till he selected it Unless he supplied 
the workeis with the necessaries of life, unless he 
founded stores where wholesome ai tu les could be 
obtamcxl at reasonable rates, uidoss he himself pro¬ 
vided housing accommodation, the fact that he 
jiunclually and fully pai'l the stipulated wage 
would not makt; him <pnt of lus obligations towards 
those he employed. More espci lally is this the case 
when the industry is a temporary one. so that 
indc|)endent sho{>s cannot be established, when, for 
instance, a number of workers are recruited for the 
building of a bridge oi the cutting of a canal. Some 
employeis. indeed, have so keen a sense of .their 
obligations, tluit they have provided temporary 
schools and teachers tor the children of their 
wotkincn, and even m some cases chaplains to 
minister to their spiritual nce<ls The care for his 
woikeis shown by a judicious and thoughtful 
ein|)loyer may, without loss to him, bo of the 
gieatcst gam to them, their real wages will be 
miuh higher than then nominal or money wages 
But unle.ss the woikman may at his pleasure deal 
elsewhere than at the places provided by tlie 
cmpl(,)yet, the system is clearly susceptible of grave 
abuses In a highly developed t?»Aiely, m who h 
thoic exists no reason why the emj)loyer should 
constitute himself a universal provider, it usually 
means that he is tiymg \)y the Tiuck system to get 
ba' k some portain of what he has nonimally paid 
away as wages. The real reward of the worker is 
loss than the nominal reward An instance is on 
leccMcl of employeis who bought lliealic tickets 
cheaply and compcdlcd their workmen to buy them 
:it full piKO’ I he hiiing out of machmeiy at 
extravagant icnts; the c.ompulsion to spend r 
great part of w.i^jes earned at shops under the 
management of the employer or of his agents , tlx; 
deduction from wages of an '* allowance ” of clunk : 
these and other instruments of opjircssic.m have 
]>illagcd the worker for the jiiolit of lus employer. 
“ The mlluence,” says Professor Marshall, “of the 
system for evil in the past has been so great, that 
It may rank with the old p(>or law and the unhealthy 


conditions of juvenile labour early in the last 
century a.s a chief cause of the degradation of large 
numbers of the working classes.” 

So much is this felt, that it may be regarded as a 
rule that whore society tolerates any failure on the 
part of the employer to meet the wage contract 
fully and directly, there is indicated a low stage of 
industrial development. The essence of the wage 
system is that the worker knows beforehand exactly 
what amount of the com of tlie realm he shall 
rcc eive, and when he shall receive it; the employer 
takes on his own shoulders any risk that the produce 
may fail to realise the anticipated price Wages aie 
a first charge on the employer, and they must be 
jtaid diiectly to the workman No person, for 
instance, may liave recourse to the employer for 
]>aymcnt of a debt out of wages due to the work¬ 
man , and having obtained Ins wages, the work¬ 
man may de.il with them as he pleases. It is good 
neither for the comiminity nor fc.T the individual 
that one man should live in a state of perpetual 
depcndeiKe on another. Subordination too readily 
becomes m(;an suIisctvicik e 

In our counlrv the laws enac U'd in the interests 
of wc.trkeis afford adequate protection against all 
except the more subtle kinds of “ Tiuck '' In the 
rase of the latter kinds, which iikIucIo fine s for b.ad 
work oi clainagc'd goods, and for acts c)r omissions 
whic li may c ause loss oi damage, further legisl.itioii 
may be necessaiy betcjre Ike shop assistant, for 
instance', is siitliciently sliieldcd from abuse. A 
Depaitmeiil.il romniittec' in 1906 indic.ilc'd diice- 
lioiis in which the existing law c ould with aclvanlagc 
be amencled , and a Bill introduced by the Home 
Secielaiy iiulOGO embodied the suggestions; but 
owing tc^) the exigcnc les of P.irh.inientary lime, it had 
to be iiK ludccl 111 “ the slaughter of the innoc ents ” 

J'he mam law on tlie subject is that of 1831. It 
sought to enfoice two chief i)rovLsions. llie lack of 
clfeclivc means of asc ei faming that the law was 
earned out renclcuxl it nugatory m mimbcilcss 
c.ises , but the grossest abuses wore jirovcnted, and 
the fore e of jiublic ojiinion gradually ‘ rcatccl a 
more s.itisf.ictory state of things ’the purport of 
the Ac t was — 

(1) 'Ihi' leward of labour must bo paid only m 
i.urrent coin c)( the re.ilm : whole oi part payment 
of wages 111 foocl, or dunk, or clcjlhes, or any other 
artifle was jirohibited 

(2) It forbacle agreements, ex]>iess or implied, 
between emjjlovcr and workm.in as to the manner 
or pi,ICC m wlmh, or articles on which, a workman 
should expend lus \vage>, or foi the decluction fiom 
w.iges of the puce of .utu les -other than mateiials 
to bo used m the lal)Our of the woikman 'Sinq)liecl 
by the cmjdoycr. 

An Act of 1874 w.is directed against a paiticular 
ancl c spcHially mean abuse. In the hosieiy manu- 
lacluie many employeis cliaiged the workman 
cxoibilant rents for the machuury and weaving 
Itamos, lliat is, imiUdctl linn of a pcution of his 
wages because lie hacl not himself the indisj)cnsablc 
imjdcmenls for doing the work This the Act 
forb.tdc. 

An amending Act of 1887 definitely .set up a 
mac hmei v to see to the carrying out of the “ Ti uck ” 
Acts. Ihc inspcctcars of the Home Office were 
authorised to prosecute defaulting employers and 
recover penalties. The Act made it illegal for an 
employer to charge interest on an^advance of wages, 
“ whenever by agreement, custom, or otherwise, a 
workman is entitled to receive in anticipation of 
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the regular period of the payment of Ins wages an 
advance as part or on account thereof.” It secured 
“ a workman, suing an employer for wages, against 
any counterclaim in respect of goods supplied to 
the workman by any person under any oider or 
direction of the employer,” It prohibited an 
employer ” from dismissing any workman on 
account of any particular lime, plate, or inaniicr 
of expending lus wage^.” 

The anfending and extending .Ac t of 189G was the 
occasion of a memoiaiidum from the Home Olfuc 
as to the scope ot the Acts ” They ojiply to all 
places where woikpcuple arc engagc<l in manual 
labtiur under a contract with an emj)loycr, whether 
or no the employer be an owiiei or agent or a 
parent, or be himself a woikman , and, Iheiefore, 
a workman who employs and pavs otlicts under 
him must also observe the 'liu<k Acts” They 
apply, theicforc, to sub-contuu lots Tlio AM was 
cs[)ecially diiected against the abuse of a system 
of “fines ” deducted fiom wages l.>ediu turns must 
be fan ami reasonable, “having regaid to all the 
cncumstances ot the case.” 'I'lie eniployci must 
not make a profit fiom the fines imposed, whether 
for omissions oi for acts causing loss oi damage, or 
for bad woik or damaged goods. A rcgistci open 
to the inspection of the Home Office inspector must 
be kept of all j>ayments deducted from wages, and 
the specific reasons for the deduction must be given 
to the workman. 

Ihe payment of wa^es to the workman in money 
IS furthci sccuicd by the law whuh prevents their 
being attached to satisfy a judgment So. likewise, 
if a company is bankrupt, the (laims of workmen 
for wages are preferred before all other claims—even 
those of the debenture holdeis ^ 

TKUFFLKS. —Underground fungi, of which the 
edible sjiecies are used as flavouring agents in 
cookery In coloui they are usually blaik or junky 
white. They aie generally found under oak, birch, 
beech, and chestnut trees; and dogs or pigs aic 
trained to scent them out. They grow plentifully in 
Fiance, whuh does a large export tiadc in this 
article 

TRUST (See Trustee ) 

TRUST DFFl). -This is a <iee(l by which pro- 
p( rty IS conveyed to a trust<‘C or trustees. Ihe 
tvo nujst common f(»ims aie (1) that in which 
propoity IS conve/ed by a <Iebtor who is insolvMMit, 
with the acquicsceiue of his crcditois, for an 
ecjuitable division of his asst-ts amongst lus <. reditoi s, 
without the jnibluity and cxj>ense of going through 
the iiankruptcy Couit (see Dkicu of Akranoe- 
ment), and (2) that m which tlic jiroperty of a 
joint stock comjiany is seemed for the l^encfit of 
the debenture holdeis (See Trust Uei-i> for 

1>E13I- NT URES ) 

TRUST DFKD FOR DFRENTURES.— When 
debentuies aie issued by a joinl-stock fumi)any 
(sec Debenturis), the (barge w'hich is t?iven over 
thc^pi ojicity of the company, to seciuc icpayment 
of the money lent by the debenture holders, may 
be created cither by the debentures tlumsclves 
oi by a scpaiatc trust deed The latter nwlh(xl 
ir, p' rhaj)s, the more common form, and is generally 
considered the better security. When there is 
such a trust deed, the company’s {tro|)erty is 
thereby vested m trustees on behalf of the debenture 
holdeis and power is given therein to the trustees, 
upon the occurrence of certain events, to enter into 
possession of the property and to realise the same 
for their benefit. It is much more convenient for 


the debenture holdeis to have two or three trustees 
to protect their interests, than for the debenture 
holders themselves to (.lo so 

Every debenture holder luis the light (upon 
jiaymcnt of a certain sum) to be supplied with a 
C(»|>y of any tiust deed Ihe deed must be 
registered m tlie company’s register of mortgages 
and paiticulars deliceicd to the registiar of 
(ompames 

TRUSTEE.--A fuistee is a person wlio is 
entiusted with ceifain projieity in oidei that lie 
may deal with it iii accoidance with dnections 
that are cont.uned in <i tiust deed iieating a tinst, 
le, acionling to the wishes t)f the (le.itoi of the 
tiust In jua^tne it is a lau- thing for one liiistee 
only to be aj>poin{ed, unless it is a trust deed (d 
airangement for (he bemtit t)f cieditois, and juo- 
vision IS made in the majoiity of cases foi the 
aj'jxiiiUiiient of a new tiustee m of new tiustecs 
wlien the numlier falls beUov l\co and uiulei tlu' 
Tiustee A< t. 1893, the coiiit has jiowei to apjioinl 
new liuslees whencvei it is lound inexjiedieiit ui 
impractn able (oaj)|'oinl (hem without ihea.ssistam e 
of the couit The beiuticiaiy under a tiust is 
calle<l the cesiui que (tust. If theie au- nioic 
beneficiancs than one they arc calle<l rrifMis que 
iruslent 

The jircsent article deals with tiuslees m geneial. 
'J'lie sj)c< lal ollinals, viz, the judui.d lius(c»' and 
tlic jmblic trustee', ;u(r nolieed under sejiarate 
headings. 

, Trusts in England owe then oiigm lo the in¬ 
genuity of the ecclesiastics, wlio weie (onstantlv 
at w’ork to nullify (he statuloiy enactments m.ide 
to juevent the tying-up of real propeity It is. 
howi'vei, niiiuTCSsai y to tieat f)f tiusts fiom the 
historic standpoint Tliey were in existi-iue at 
a very early date, and trustees have been uiid(*r 
the control of the ('hanccry Division of the High 
cemi I, or what wa.s its j)redecesse>r in legal j>iocedure, 
since the reign of Richard II This long cemlrol 
of Chancery lias had this effeet, that the- law 
relating to trusts and trustees is almost entirely 
judge-made law, varied and extended to some 
extent by statutes of modern date, notably tlie 
JTustee Act, 1893 

A tiust IS created when a, jierson by deed divests 
himself of ceilain property and hands it ovei to 
tiustecs for the benefit of himself oi some ollu'r 
jxisoii or |>eisons And unless Iheie is some 
(lause m the deed to the tontiary, the (.real or of 
the trust lias no further rlaim upon the iirojierty 
at any lime His legal riglit to the same has gone 
- it lias been ^ansfcired to the Inistees And 
unless he has named liimself as (me of the bene- 
lidaiics, his equitable light has also gcjiie- that i.s 
now in llu' Cfstui que trust or cestuis que trustent, as 
the case may be Siinibuiy, a lesiploi may cieate 
a liiisl by lus will, and as great l.ilitude is givdi to 
tesl.itois in respet t <>{ the exjmessujns used in their 
t( stamentary ([((cunu nts, a trust may be (realed 
by will m a nunh ks-v foimal mannei than it (an 
bo cieatcd by a deed 

In geneial, trustees are appointed by the deed 
Sr the will creating the tiust, ,and it is always 
advis.ablc, for the sake of saving expense, that pro¬ 
vision should be made in the deed or the will as 
lo who IS to have the p(,>w’er of appointment of a 
new trustee or of new trustees when one (or both) 
dies or wishes to retire from tlie trust. Any 
pci son may be a trustee—male or female, infant 
or adult, alien or natural-born—though it is not 
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advisable to appoint an infant a sole trustee, 
seeing' that there may be important duties to per¬ 
form, whu h (annot be earned out by him so long 
as he is a iniriur Of course this might arise by 
ina<lvortMiec, and then the court would, upon 
appliialion being made, nominate a peison to act 
as truste** in the place of the infant until the 
minority c.ime to an end. 

It IS alvvavs ailvjsable that the testator or the 
creator ol tlie trust, if it is by deed, should 
asc< rt:un bc-for<‘haiid whether the proposed trustees 
arc willing to a< t. Although any person may be 
named, he is never compelled to act, any more 
than an exei utor is lompelled to take upon lumself 
the administiation of an estate, even when he is 
named by the testator. Hut if he once inteiferes 
with the trust property, or does any act in connec¬ 
tion with the trust, he cannot divest himself of 
his position until he has been discharged or finally 
releascsl If Iv.* does not wish to act. although 
namt'tl, he should dis<laim the position at the 
earliest opportunity. 'I'hougli not strictly neces¬ 
sary, it is always advisable that the disclaimer 
should lie 111 wTiting. 

The (houe of tiu.stces is not always an easy 
matter, especially as great lesponsibdities may 
attach to the jiosition, particularly when the 
trusts are of a c<)ni])lcx chaiactcr Some tiustees 
arc mclmctl to favour the benefu lai les at the ex¬ 
pense of llie trust fund ; others arc of an opposite 
nature, and t ause trouble and expense on every 
possible occasion Ihe person to seek is one who 
will carry out the terms of Ihe trust with the 
utmost stiutness, but who will, nevertheless, put 
no obstacles in the way of doing anything which 
can be beneficial to the trust estate generally—m 
fact, who will take some personal interest at h-ast 
m the matter hor it must not be overlooked that 
many acts aic now permitted, by leave of the court, 
for the beneht of the beneficiaries or of the estate, 
whuh would not have been lolorated in olden 
times Ihe id<al trustee is the jierson whej will 
put no uniicvessary obstacles in the way of aiding 
his ce^tluis que Irxistent, It has been saul : " The 
best jHisons to be appointed trustees are men of 
substame and position, friends of the family and 
int(;U'sle<l in tlieir welfare, but not very closely 
coniK'cU'd Of siu h persons (if they are to be 
found) it IS cU'Miahle to appoint tlirce when the 
piopcrty IS Ionsuler<iblo. and two where it is of 
moderate compass Hven where the propc-rty is 
small it IS. as a lule, lughly inexpedi<‘nt to appoint 
a sole trustee ” It is, of course, obvious that a 
sole trustee, hacing the legal est.trc, might easily 
dispose ol lilt whole and leave the benefu laries 
beggars llie 1 banco of criminal juocecdings 
against a, fiacululent trustee is a small consolation 
to ruined in<lu’ibials 

The fust duly of ti ustees is to redui e tlie subject 
matter of the tnist into their possessum, and if it 
consists of insdibed secuiities, to have them trans- 
fern-d into then joint namet, ami thev must take 
tlie same cate of the trust estate as they would 
be cxiietled to lake if it was their own, and they 
must themselves do such acts as a man would usually 
himself do in business Hut they are justified in 
delegating to piofcssioual people such work as is 
in the ordinary course of business committed to 
such peo[>lc, lor cxamjrle, the sale and the receipt 
of the jmrehase money of slocks and shares to 
brokers, the sale and the receipt of the deposit of 
the put chase money of land to auctioneers, and 


the receipt of the purchase money of land to 
solicitors. 

Trust money must be invested by the trustees 
tn accordance with the directions contained in 
the trust instrument, and in default of such direc¬ 
tions investments must be made in those securities 
which are permitted by law. (See Trustee 
Securities.) Upon these the advice of a competent 
broker should always tre taken. 

Trustees must always act without remuneration 
for their services (except purely personal expenses) 
unless there is some special provision made to the 
contrary. Seeing, then, that they act without 
re'ward and are liable, in many cases, for mistake 
as wtrll as for a wilful breach of trust, it is unwise 
on their pait to incur any risks when they ran 
possibly avoid doing so. Should any difficulty 
arise, application ought to be made at once to a 
judge of the Chancely Division of the High Court 
for direction. This can be effectod quite j^romptly 
and inexpensively at the cost of the trust estate 
by means of an originating summons {qv) If 
the ojunion of the judge is acted upon, this will 
indemnify the trustees completely 

d here is an idea commonly prevalent that there 
may be one acting trustee and that the other or 
the others may be dormant. Tliis is entirely 
erroneous. A trustee who stands by and permits 
his co-tiustee to commit an ad of malvetsalton 
incurs the same liability as though he had actually 
taken ])ait m the wrong doing 

When it IS a large landed estate whuh is held 
m tru^l foi an infant, the trustees have heavy 
duties of management thrown ujxm them These 
duties must .be projicrly earned out, and for that 
jmrjiosc an agert or agents may be appointeil whose 
remiineiation will be paid out the rents and profits 
aiising from the estate When leases have to be 
granted, application must be maiie to a judge of 
the Chancery Division of the High Court 

If the property consists of money, it is necessary, 
as above stated, that it should be invested as 
quickly as ])ossible This cannot always be accom- 
j)hshed at once, and it is llien the jiroper course to 
de[»()sil it with a banker But money must not 
be left with a bank for an indefinite i)enod. It is 
provuled by section 17, sub-sections 2 and 3 of the 
Trustee Act, — 

" (2) A trustee may ajipoint a banker or solicitor 
to be his agent to receive ami give a discharge for 
any money payable to the trustee under or by 
virtue (T a policy of a.ssurancc, by permitting the 
banker or soluitoi to have the custody of and to 
produce the policy of assurance with a icecipt 
signed by the tiusloe, and a trustee shall not be 
chargeable with a bieach of trust by reason only 
of his having made or concurred in making any 
such appointment. 

"(3) Nothing m this section shall excmjit a 
trustee frbm any liability which he would have 
ineuued if this Act had not been passed, in case 
he permits any such money, valuable consideration, 
or property to remain in the hands or under the 
contiol of the hanker or solicitor for a period 
longer than is reasonably necessary to enable the 
banker or solicitor (as the case may be) to pay or 
transfer the same to the trustee " 

It IS improper for one trustee to receive the 
dividends arising out of trust funds on behalf of 
himself and his co-trustees. But it is often very 
inconvenient to have to send dividend warrants 
and cheques to all the trustees for indorsement 
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[facsimile of deed appointing new trustees] 

(N.B. The present form has reference to neiv trustees of wills.) 


^Cbf 0 3nbcnturc made the first day of January One thousand nine hundred and 
I5ETWEEN Jolin Jones of White House Ixmgport in the County of IManksluro gentleman (hereinafter 
called the appointor) of the first part Thomas Smith of Red House Shortjiort in the County of White- 
shire gentleman of the second part Alfred Brown of Strong Hill Aston in the county of Whiteshirc 
solicitor and Andrew White of Albastoii Hall Aston in the County of Whiteshire of the third part and 
the said Thomas Smith Alfred Brown and Andrew White of the fourth piwt; 

^bcicns Solomon Isaacs (deceased) made his Will dated the lOtli day of Decemher 18 . and 
thereby after ajipointing David Carr Daniel Ahrahams (both deceased) and the said Thomas Smith 
(hereinafter called the Original Trustees) to be his executois and trustees and after hecpieathiiig certain 
legacies (since satisfied) devised and hcqiieathed to the Origm.d Tiiistees all his real estate and the 
residue of his personal estate upon trust to sell the real estate (including chattels real) and to call in 
sell and convert into money such part of his ])ersonal estate as should not consist of money (with 
[xiwer to postiioiie sale) And out of the money aiising theieby and out of his ready money to pay his 
funeral and testamentary exiienses and debts and legacies and to iiiveit the lesidue of the said money 
in any of the investments thereby authoiised (with power to vaiy mvestmeiils) And to stand |)os- 
scssed of the mve-tments thereby directed to be made or authoiised to be lelamed and the invest¬ 
ments for the time being representing the same Upon the ti lists therein mentioned And the said 
Will contained a power for the Appointor during his life to appoint a new trustee or new trustees 
thereof; • 

Hub WbCVCflS the testator died on the ]2lh day of January ID. . without having revoked or 
altered his said Will which was on the 5th day of April 19„, duly proved at the Probate Registry 
by the executors therein named : 

Hub WberenS the Origmal Trustees sold all the real estate of the said testator and converted 
so iniich of his personal estate as did not consist of ready money or of authorised investments and 
theieout and out of his ready money paid his funeral and testamentary exjxmses and debts and 
legacies and the death duties payable on his death and invested the residue of the ]jroceeds of such 
sales and conversion and of his ready money m manner direi ted by his said Will : 

Hub WbCTC30 tbe said David Carr died on the 1st da^ of April 18.. and the said Daniel 
Abrahams died on the 12th day of November 19.. : 

Hub wbcrcas the residuary estate of the said testator is now represented by the investments 
mentioned in the Schedule hereto standing m the name of the said Thomas Smith ; 

Hub WbCl'CflS the Appointor is desirous of appointing the safd Alfred Brown and Andrew 
While to be trustees of the recited Will in the jilace of the said David Carr and Daniel Abraham 
(both*deceased) : 

Hub WbCl'CnS it is intended that so .soon as practicable the inve-stments mentioned in the 
Schedulelicrcto shall (after raising and paying thereout the costs of and incidental to the preparation 
and execution of these presents) bo transferred into the joint names of the said Thomas Smith Alfred 
Brown and Andrew White : 


IllJ') k' pp. 1W.2 and llS(j3 
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IHow tbi 0 3nbenture Mitneseetb as follows: 

1. PoR effectuating the aforesaid desire and in exercise of the power for thispur)x>sc conferred 
upon him by the recited Wdl and the Trustee Act 1893 and of all other j)owcrs the Apjjointor hereby 
apjKrints the said Alfred Brown and Andrew White to be trustees of the recited Will of the said 
Solomon Isaacs (deceased) in the place of the said David Carr and Daniel Abrahams (both deceased) 
and to act jointly with tlic said Thomas Smith for all the iiurjioses thereof: 

2. The Appointor hereby declares that the hereditaments mentioned in the first jiart of the 
Schedule hereto and all other (if any) the hereditaments now subject to the trusts of the recited Will 
and that all chattels and also the riglit to recover and receive all debts and othei things m action 
subject to the trusts of the recited Will shall foithwith vest in the said Thomas Smith Allied Brown 
and Andrew White as trustees of the recited Will and as joint tenants for the jiui poses and ujron 
the trusts theieof. 

3n Mttncoo wliercof the jiailies befurementioiuil have hereunto set their hands and seals 
on the day of the year above mentioned 


% 


John JosTes 



Thomas Smeih 



Ai.frli) Bkhwn 



Andrew Whiie 



Schedule. 

(Here set out the investments.) 


(N.B,—Thoup' - 
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A middle course is frequently adopted The 
trustees give a power of attorney in the case of 
consols, and a written authority in other cases 
for their own bankers to receive the dividends as 
they become due from the Bank of England and 
the compames whose debentures, stocks, or shares 
such trustees hold. Their bankers then place the 
dividends to the account of the trustees. When 
there is only one cestui que trust, for instance, a 
tenant for life, the trustees al.so give their bankers 
authority to honour his cheques to the amounts 
so paid m to their account, but where there are 
numerous ceSi^uts que trustent < heques must, of 
course, be drawn to each of them sepaiately for 
the purpose of distiibution 

Unless there is some direction to the contrary, 
the trustees can always apply tlie whole or any 
portion of the income arising from ti ust property 
for the purpose of the maintenance, education, and 
benefit of an infant beneficiary, and may pay the 
same over to h.s parents or guardians. Any un¬ 
applied portion of the income must be invested 
This is entirely in keeping with the object of a 
tiust. The main idea is to preserve the corpus 
intact. The interest can be applied in various 
ways, and if there is any difficulty, the court will, 
upon application, settle the whole affair 

By section 10 of the Trustee Act, 1893— 

" (1) Where a trustee, cither original or substi¬ 
tuted, and whether appointed by a Court or other¬ 
wise, IS dead, or remains dut of the United Kingdom 
for more than twelve months, or desires to be 
discharged from all or any of the trusts or powers 
reposed in or conferred on him, or refuses or is unfit 
to act therein, or is incapable of acting therein, 
then the person or persons nonpn^tcil fcir the 
puipose of apjiointing new trustees by the instru¬ 
ment, if any, creating the trust, or if there is no 
such person, or no such person able and willing 
to act, then the surviving or continuing trustees or 
liustec for the time being, or the personal repre¬ 
sentatives of the la.st surviving or continuing 
luistce, may, by writing, appoint anolhei person 
or other persons to be a trustee or trusteo.s in the 
place of the trustee dead, remaining out of the 
United Kingdom, desiiing to be discharged, refusing, 
or 8eing unfit or being incapable, as afoiesaid 

“ (4) The provisions of this section relative to 
a trustee who is dead include the case of a person 
nominated trustee m a will but dying before the 
testator, and those relative to a continuing trustee 
include a refusing or retiring trustee, if Willing to 
act in the execution of the piovisions of tlus 
section." 

On the appointment of a new trustee, the number 
of trustees may be increased. 

A cestm que trust should never be appointed a 
trustee of the fund of which he is a beneficiary, nor 
a husband trustee for lus wife, for the interest of 
a trustee should not conflict with his duty ^ and a 
persog who has the power of appointing a now 
trustee may not noimnatc himself—for a man 
himself IS not a proper judge of his own qualifica¬ 
tions for the office. A trustee may retire if th-;ro 
are tv-o or more trustees continuing, but he cannot 
do so leaving the trust fund m the hands of one 
trustee. Another must be appointed in his place 
so as to make the number at least two, though 
that num.bcr may be increased. 

As already stated, trustees may charge the estate 
with all expenses properly incurred by them in 
the administration of the trust, but otherwise they 


must take no advantage, directly or indirectly. 
Thus, a sale of property to a trustee is always 
looked upon with suspicion and is likely to be 
impeached. Again, if trustees deal in any way 
with the money of their beneficiaries, they are 
accountable for all profits made as well as bemg 
liable for any loss sustained. There should be no 
mixing of trust funds wth any other moneys, for, 
in case of difficulties, it is the general rule that 
everything will be presumed against the trustee. 

In order to lighten in some respects llie heavy 
burdens resting upon trustees through judicial 
decisions, several statutes have ben-n passed in 
recent years for their benefit, the more important 
being the Trustee Acts of 1893 and 1896. But 
prudent trustees v,ill not jilace blind reliance upon 
the.se Acts. They are only in favour of the trusti'es 
who act scrupulously and honestly in the adminis¬ 
tration of the trust, and give no real aid to those 
who, however anxious they may ajnicar to be to 
assist the beneficiaries, act regardless oi the ilirections 
set out in the tiust instrument. A trustee should 
never depart from this goldiMi rule (airy out 
strictly the terms of tin* trust and m any case of real 
doubt settle the iiuesfion by applying to the Court 
If trustees fail to agree and the friction becomes 
very great, the trustee who disapproves of any 
contemplated breach of trust, or of what he 
suspects is likely to be constiued as a brcaih of 
trust, shoulil take stejis to have the trust funds 
paid into Couit and to ficc himself from the trust 

When all the purjioses for whu.h a trust was 
created have been fulfilled, and before a final 
distnbutkm of the property is made, the trustees 
should submit Iheir accounts to the boneficianes, 
and obtain a formal release fioin them They aie 
entitled to have tlus given to them at the expense 
of the trust estate. The lelcase should set out all 
that has been done in respect of the estate, and 
should be by d( ed. 

A trustee of any property, whether for the u.se 
or the benefit of a private person, or for any public 
or chaiitable pm pose, is liable to be convicted of 
a misdemeanour and sentenced to penal servitude 
if he IS found guilty of converting or approjuiating 
any part of the trust property to his own use and 
beni'fit No jirosccution, however, can be instituted 
without the consent of the Attorney-General. 

TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY. (Sec also Accounts 
OF Trustee )—A " trustee in bankrupt! y " is one 
who is apjiointc!! by or on behalf of the credilois 
of a bankrupt, m order to collect the assets and 
administer the estate. The position, et<.. , of a liustee 
m bankruptcy ma'\j^])e conveniently <liscussed under 
the following h^ads — 

(a) A]>pointment of trustee ; (6) remuneration , 
(c) (oiitrol over the tru'^tcc ; (ti) vesting of jiropiTty 
in trustee, (f) title of trusfee, (/j^reahsation of 
pioperty by tiust'a; (g) jiowers of trustee vi 
dealing with bankiupt.-' property; {h) rclca.se, 
resignation, and dismissal 

(a) Appointment of Trustee. Tlic trustee may be 
ajipointcHl either by the cicditois or by.-the Board 
of Trade After a tlebtor has been adjudged bank- 
rujlt, or tlie creditors have resolvefj that he he so 
adjudged, they may, by ordinary resolution, either 
appoint some fit person, whether a creditor or not, 
to be trustee, or they may resolve to leave his 
appointment to the committee of inspection. {See 
Committee of Insplciion) They may, if they 
think fit, apjioint more persons than one to the 
office of trustee, and may also appoint person.? to 
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act as trustees in succession in the event of one or 
moic of the jiorsoiis first namo<l dcclinuif^ to accept 
the olfuo of tiustee, or failing to give security, or 
not being aiiprovctl of by the Board (jf Trade. The 
trustee must give sei urity to the satisfai tion of the 
Bo.ud c>f I rade lh.it Ixxly. if satisfied with the 
si.iiiiity, must approve the appointment, unless it 
has not been made in goo<l faith by a m.ijoiity m 
value of the (leditors voting, or unless the person 
ap[)Ouite<l IS not lit to act as a trustee, or his »on- 
nct tion with or relation to the bankruid or In^ 
estate, or any jiartu ular ci edit<»i, makes it dillu ult 
lor liim to act with impartiality 'Ihe fact that a 
man li.ul been previously u moveil from the ollice 
of tiustee m b.inkiuptcy foi nus'oiuliut would be 
-siillKient to pnveiit his being ap|>ojnted. If tlie 
P.oard of ■li.ide ob)e( t to the uppoinlinent of a 
partuulai tiustee. the niatlei may be refeireil to 
the High Couit 'I ho olluial icieiver aits as trustee 
until the projK r tiustee is apjaanteil, duiing any 
vacaiv y m the oIIkc in small bankrupt! les, and 
m the adnumsti ation of the estate of a <lei eased 
insolvent If the < rcditois do not appoint a trustee 
within four wc<-ks of the adjuduation, or in the 
event of negotiations for a composition or silicrne 
being poiuhng at the end of those four weeks, 
then within seven days from the ilose of those 
negotiations, the olfuial receiver must te\)oit the 
matter to the Board of Trade. '1 he Ihiaid must tlicre* 
upon appoint some fit .ind proper peison to be ti ustee, 
and must leitify liis apiiomtmont. 'The aj>point- 
ment of a tiustee by the Board may, however, bo 
purely tem[)orary, for the (loditors (oi the lom- 
iniltee of in.speition, if so aiitfioriserl) may at any 
sulisequeiit lime themselves appoint a trustee. 
Upon such appointment being made and ccrtifiod, 
the peison apjiointed by the Boaid of Trade is 
supplanted. 

If the office of trustee becomes vacant, the 
creditors may ap[ioint a peison to fill the vacancy, 
and theieupon the same proceedings arc taken as 
m the case of a first appointment. The official 
receiver summons the uecessaiy meeting, and if 
the creditors do not witlun tlu'ec weeks appoint a 
peison to fill tlio vacancy, the Board of Trade may 
do so. 

(6) Remuneration. Where the creditors appoint 
any peison to be tiustee, his lemuneration (if any) 
is fixed by an oi <hnai y n-solution, oi, if the 11 editoi s 
so resolvcx by the committee of mspeition. It is 
m the natuie of a commission c>r penentage, of 
which one jKut is payable on the amount ieahse<l 
[i.e, the amount realiseil by the trustee) after 
deciucting any sums jiaid to secured cieditois out 
of the proceeds of tlieir scm unties, and t)ie othei 
part on the amount distiibuted as dividend 

It must 1)0 made ilear by the lesoluUon what is 
included m rcmuneiation , for no liability van 
a^^tai ti to the' bankrupt's estafe or to the ( leditois 
m respect of any expenses whuh the lemuneiation 
IS expic'ssed to lover. In voting the lenuineialion 
of the tiustee, tile creditors oi the loinimllee, as 
the case may be, must distinguish between the com* 
mission or peicentage ])ayable on the amount 
realiseil, and the commission or penentage pay¬ 
able on the amount distiibuted m dividend Wheic 
the resolution has been passed and tlie trustee has 
done work under it, neither the creditors noi the 
committee can reduce the remuneration simply by 
another resolution. A trustee cannot accept from 
the bankrupt or any ]>crson employed about a 
bankruptcy, any gift, or benefit beyond his oidinaiy 


remuneration, nor can he give up any part of his 
remuneration to the bankrupt or any person 
cmjdoyed about a bankruptcy. If one-fourth in 
number or value of the cieditors dissent from the 
resolution as to remuneration, or the bankrupt 
satisfies the Boaid of Trade that the remuneration 
IS unnecessarily large, the Board must fix the 
amount of the lemuncration 

It the trustee acts without remuneration, he is 
allowed exjienses im uiicd by him out oi the bank¬ 
rupt’s estate , and if he ii a solicitoi, he may con¬ 
tract that the lemuneiation for his soivices as a 
trustee shall include all piofessional services. In 
that c.ase, howevci, his lemuneration must still be 
in the n.iture of a i ommission or percentage. 

Acting c'ls " the trustee of the property of A B , 
a bankrujit,” the trustee may hold property, make 
contracts, sue and be sued, enter into engagements 
binding on himself and his successors, aiul do all 
othei ads ncvessaiy in the oxeviition of his office. 
He must have legard to any directions given by 
the c reditors at any general meeting or by the coin- 
mitlee of inspection. He may summon geneial 
meetings of the cieditors for the puipose of ascer¬ 
taining tlieir wishes, and must summon meetings 
at such tunes as the creditors by resolution, either 
at the meeting appointing the trustee or otherwise 
ni.iy direct, or whenever rcc^uested m writing to do 
bo by one-fouith m value ol the cicditois. lie may 
apply to the court for dncdions in relation to any 
parti* iilar mattc-i arising under the bankruptcy. 
A])phcalion to the court should not, however, be 
lightly made, as the restate may have to pay costs 
if the application is abortive , and if the assets arc 
insufficient, the tiustee may be made personally 
responsible Wheie the trustee, in the exercise of 
his discretion, lefuscs to take legal proceedings for 
the assertion of Ins rights as trustee of the bank- 
rujit's proj)erty, a cieditor on giving an indemnity 
may be; allowecl to clo so in his name Subject to 
the piovisions of tlu; H.inkniptc y Act, the trustee 
must use lus own disfiotion in tl\e management 
of the estate and its clistnbulion among the 
(rcdilors 

(c) Tunfroi over the Truetecs. If the bankiupt, 
or a ciechtor, or othei jierscjn is aggiieved \>y an 
act OI deusum of the tiustee, he may apply to the 
court, and the; court may' make such order as it 
thinks just Again, if tlie board of Tiadc; is of 
opinion that any act done by a tiustee, or any 
usolution passed by a (.ommittee of insjx'i tioii, 
shcjuld be biought to Ihe notice of the creditors, 
foi the puipose of being reviewed or otherwise, the 
ollicicd leceivci mav summon a meeting of cieclilois 
to I onsiclei the same 1 lu‘ exjx nses ol summoning 
such mec'tmg must be paid by the trustee out of 
any <ivailal)le assets unclei lus control. 

The lloarcl of liadc takc-s cognisance of the- con¬ 
duct of fiustees, and m the cvc'nt of any trustee 
uejt ladhtuliy jieifoiming his duties, or m the 
event of any compTunl being mack- by any cr'-ditor 
m leg,lid theielo, the Board must iiicjuire into the 
mattei, and lake smli action thereon as may be 
deomcsl expedient 

Ihe l^oard may reepme any trustee to aiswer 
any mcjuiiy made by them in relation to any 
bankruptcy m which he is engaged, and may apply 
to the couit to examine on oath the tiustee or any 
other person concerning the bankruptcy,- and may 
also direct a local mvestigatioii to be made of his 
books and vouchers. 

(<i) Vesting of Property in Trustee. Until a 
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trustee is appointed, the official r(H.'eiver is tlie 
trustee for tne purposes of the Bankruptcy Act; 
and immediately on a debtor being adjudged bank¬ 
rupt, the property of the bankrupt vests m the 
official icccivci. 

On the appointment of a trustee, the property 
forlhwilli passes to and vests in the tiustee so 
appointed. 

The pioperty of the bankiui)t j)asses from tnistce 
to trustee, and vests in the tiuslce for the 
being during his lontinuance m oKicc, without any 
conveyance, assignment, or tiansfer whatever 

The iortifuato of the appuintiiient of a trustee is 
deemed in law to he a conveyani e, or assignment 
of pro{)eity, and may be registered, enrolled, and 
re<.oi<l(*d a(cor<lingiy. 

(<?} Title of Trustee, i hc important question : 
When 4loes the trustee’s title begin ? must next be 
considered. It is manifest that to fix the day for 
the coniineiK ement of the tiustee’s title willi abso¬ 
lute < crtainty would be to open the door to hand. 
I'oi instan*'e, if it was the ilale of the leieiving 
order, a debtor who was about to file Iiis own 
jielition iniglit easily di\cst himself ol his piopeity 
befoie tluit day. To jaevent any such ftaud, tlie 
legislature has pio\i<lcd that llie tiustee’s title to 
the bankrupt’s propeity shall an rue at the date* 
of the bankiujitiy Thus the liankiupby of a 
delitor, whether the same lakes |)la*e on his own 
jx'tition or u])On that of a (reditoi oi creditors, 
shall be <leemed to ha^'C ielation bark to, and to 
commence at the time of, the art of bankrujiby 
being I oinmitted on whu li a leceiving order is made 
against him, oi, if thr- bankrupt is ]>roved to h,i\e 
commiltr'd moit‘ aits oi banknijitry than one, to 
have iclation back to, and to irinuncncc at, flu; 
lime of the first of the acts of banlriuptry pioved 
to have been committed by the baukiupt within 
three months next jaereding the datri of the jue- 
senlatiun of tlie bankiujitry jtelition ; but no 
bankruptcy jiclilion, lereiving Older, or adjudira- 
tion sliall be rendered invalid l>y leuson of any act 
of bankiLiptiy antciior to the debt, of the petition¬ 
ing ciedilor. It follows from this that, subject to 
certain ex< options, the trustee may t laim piopeity 
which bccomr's due to tlie debU>r after the date of 
t'.i' ar t of bankruptcy. Again, jiersons who continue 
to deal with ami receive money from the debtor 
may find themsrdves comj)clIcd to refund that 
money to the trustee 

Whcic a rc'cciving order is made in a .small bank- 
njj)tcy {see Small BANKRurrciFs). the bankiupUy 
relates back to ami commences at the date of the 
order, unless the debtor is piovcd to have com¬ 
mitted any previous act of bankruptcy, in that 
case the bankrujitcy relates back to and com¬ 
mences at the time of the fust of the a< ts of bank¬ 
ruptcy committed by the (hd)tor wjtlnn thiec 
inontlis next i:>re(eding the date of the ordci There 
are certain cxccjilions to Ihc doitime oi relation 
bacl*.^ Thus, if a ireditor has comjilctcd an execu¬ 
tion before the receiving oidcr and before notice of 
a petition or of an available ait of bankrujilcy, he 
m.iy retain the })rocceds tlicrcof against the liu?»1.ce. 
(See'^XLCunoN Creditor ) Again, a jHTscui dealing 
with the bankrupt before the date of the receiving 
order, for valuable considciation and without notice 
of an act of bankruptc.y, is jirotei ted (See 1'ro- 
TECTED Transactions ) Solicitors who are con¬ 
sulted by af prospective bankrujit are also protected. 
Thus, if a debtor pays ready money to a solicitor in 
order to defray the necessary Icgsl expenses which 


may be incurred in opposing a petition, the trustee 
cannot make the solicitor refund the money. 

But the exception will only apply to the case of 
ready money paid over, and not to money m the 
hnmls of thi* solicitor or agent , and a payment 
ma<le bv the bankrupt to an acccmnlant Jor work 
done with a view to a composition airangemont 
whii h w<is not completed, was hold not good against 
the tiustee. Finally, tlie trustee has a discretion 
to adoj)t am! pay foi sm h of the seivuc's lendcied 
as mav ha\e been useful to the cieditois . but he 
must 1)0 very stud m doing so, and must go thiough 
tlu' items, only p.eying for, those lie is clearly 
satisfied have bcim so icsulcTcd that .i benefit has 
ICSuIIcmI to the cieihfors 

(/) KeRlisutioii of Troperty by Trustee, fhe ti ustee 

must lak<‘ |>ossc‘Siiion ol the (h'e<ls, books, ami dot u- 
ments ol the bankiujit. and all other |)arls of lus 
piopeity tapable of manual delivety In this 
legaitl he IS in the sani<‘ ])osition as it lie were a 
rcseiver of piopeity ajijiomtc'd by tlu‘ High Court ; 
and thc^ <oint ma^', on his ajqilKiition, give him 
j)ow<'i to at quilt' am! lotain jiiopei ty No one < an, 
as against tlu* tiustee, withhold posst'ssiou of, or 
set up lien on, books ol at < oiint belonging to 
the debtoi It ]>.irt ot the j)iop<‘it\’ tonsisls of 
Stocks, shares in ships, sliaies oi .mv otlu i piojiet ty 
ti .nistei able in the books of anv tompany, otlu e, 
or {X'ison, (ho trustee m.iv exeiuse the light to 
tiansfer the piop<-it) to tlu' same extent as the 
bankiuj)t might have cxeitisid it if he had not 
bet ome bankiuj)! If the bankiupt owns jiiojx ity 
of cojiyliold or customary temiie, or any like 
pi0{)Cily jiassiiig by suiiemh'i and .idimttance, oi 
in any simil.u manma, the liiistee nee<l not be 
ndmitteil to the projx-ity, but may deal with it ui 
the same inannei as if it had been lajiable of being 
and ha<l been duly suiiemleical oi otheiwise eou- 
veyed to .sm h uses as the trustee may a[)i)omt, ami 
any a[)j)omtee ol the tiustee must be admitted 
to or otherwise invested with the piopeity 
ai toi dingly. 

Any tU'asurer, banker, attorney, or agent of a 
bankiupt must pay and deliver to the tiustee all 
moneys and se< unties m his jmssession or jiower as 
smli otfu er, bankei, atlormy, or agent, wlmh lie 
IS not by law entitled to letam as against the 
bankiupt or the tiustee If he docs not, he is 
guilty of contempt of court 

(/?) PontTS of Trustee In Dealing with Bankrupt 

Property, 'ihc trustee can exemse ceitain poweis 
m relation to the banknijit's j)ioperty without the 
authouty of the creditois oi the lominittep of 
insiiedion. He ii’jiy— 

(!) Sell all OI any |)art of the j)io|)crty of the 
bankiupt (iruhiding the goodwill ol the business, 
if any, ami the book dibts^ due or giowing due to 
the b-inki ujd) bv j'ublu amtionoi j^ivaUi ( ontract, 
with power to ti.o.sfer the whole tlicrcof to ??ny 
jK'ison oi eomjiany, oi to sell Hie same in jiarcels. 

(2) Give re( < i|>ts foi atiy money leec-ived by him, 
wlm h 1 e< (i])ts shall etfe/tually discharge the jierson 
jiaying the money fiom all responsilaht.y in rc*spect 
of the ajijdiealion thcTcof, 

*(d) I’love, lauk, claim, and diRw a dividend in 
icsjicet of any delit due to the bankiujit; 

(4) J’aying due regard to the wishes of tlie 
creditors, execute powers of attorney, deeds, or 
other instruments for tlie purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act; and 

(5) Deal with any property to which the bank¬ 
rupt is beneficially entitled as tenant in tail in the 
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same manner as the bankrupt might have dealt 
with it. 

He may not, nor may any member of the com¬ 
mittee of inspection, while acting as trustee or 
member of such committee. cx( ept by leave of the 
court, fithei directly or indiicctly. by himself or 
any partner, clerk, agent, or servant become pur- 
chascT of any part of the estate. Such purchase 
may be set aside by the court A sale to a brother 
and alleged jiartner of the trustee has also been 
set aside under this rule 

Subjeit to his obtaining the consent of the com¬ 
mittee of inspection, m each instame the liustee 
exeri iscs ( ertain powers, 'i'hus he may— 

(a) Carry on the business of the bankrupt so far 
as may be necessary for the benefuial winding-np 
of the same It is to be observed that cre<htors 
cannot insist on an nnme<liato sale unless some 
parluular damage can bo proved, and where a 
majority of creditors desire to ( arry on the business, 
their resolution is not binding on the minoiity, 
who may apply to the court to have the resolution 
dcclariHl invalid ; 

{b) The tiusteo may also bring, institute, or 
defend any a( tion or other legal proceedings lelatmg 
to the propelly of the bankinpt, 

(c) Employ a solicitor or other agent to take pro¬ 
ceedings or to do any business whu li may be 
sanctioned by the committee of inspection, and if 
he has duly obtained the sam tion of the com¬ 
mittee to the appointment he will not be liable for 
the laches of the solu itor ; 

(ci) Accept as a (onsideration for the sale of any 
projierty of the bankrupt a sutu of money payable 
at a future tune, subject to such sti|ni]ations as to 
secuiity and otherwise as the committee think fit ; 

(c) Moitgage or jilcdgc any part of the projierty 
of the bankrupt for the jnirpose of raising money 
for the payment of his debts , 

(/) Refer any dispute to arbitration, compiomise 
all debts, claims, and liabilities, whether jircsent or 
future, I ert.un or unilingent, hcjuidated or un- 
lujuidated, subsisting or supposed to subsist bei;wecn 
the bankiujit and any i)erson who may have 
incurred any liability to the i)ankru{>t on the 
receipt of .such .sums, payable at such times and 
gcncrallv on siuh teims as may be agreed on ; 

(^) Make smh iomj)iomise or olhei arrangement 
as may be thought exjiedicnt with u editors or per¬ 
sons claiming to be i r(Mlitois in lespect of debts 
piovable under the bankruptcy ; 

(A) Make sui.li coinpiomisc oi other arrangement 
as njay be thouglit cxj>edient w'lth respe< t to any 
claim arising out of oi imidenta* to the jnoperty 
of the bankrupt made or capable of being made on 
the tiusteo by any person or by the tiustee on any 
person. Smh a compromise, howevei. may be 
over-iuled by t' e creditors , 

Divide in Its existing form among the creditors, 
accorthng to its estimated value, any property 
which from its peculiar nature or other special 
circumstances cannot be re/dily or ailvantageously 
sold; * 

{]) Appoint the bankrupt to suj>crintend the 
management of the proj)erty or of any pai t thereof, 
or to carry on the trade (if any) of the bankrupt 
for the benefit of creditors, and in any other respect 
to aid m administering the property in such manner 
and on such terms as the trustee may dircc t; 

(A) The trustee may also from time to time, 
with the pel mission of the committee of inspection, 
make such allowance in money as he may think 


just to the bankrupt out of his property for the 
support of the banlaupt and his family, or in con¬ 
sideration of his services, if he is engaged in 
winding up the estate, but any such allowance may 
be reduced by the court. 

(A) Release, Resignation, and Dismissal. When 
the trustee has realised all the property of the 
bankrupt, or so much thereof as can be realised 
without protracting the trusteeship, and has dis¬ 
tributed a final dividend, if any, or hasV.eased to 
act by reason of a composition having been 
approved, or has resigned, or has been removed 
from liH office, the Board of Traile must on his 
appli* ation, subject to the consideration of a 
report as to his ai counts, etc., either grant or with¬ 
hold the release, subject nevertheless to an appeal 
to the High Court. 

The release of the trustee does not prevent the 
court making an onlcr upon him in consequenie of 
his refusal to pay a dividend Before making 
application to the Boaid for his release, the trustee 
must give notice to all the creditors who have 
proved their debts, and to the debtor, and must 
send with such notice a summary of his receipts 
and payments as tiustee. Where, however, he 
ceases to act hy reason of a composition having 
been approve<l, ho need only give notice to the 
<lebtor d'hc release of a trustee is entered in the 
Gazette, and does not take effect until he has 
delivered over all books, paners and documents to 
the ollicial receiver. 

If the iclease of a trustee is withhold, the court 
may, on the ajipiication of any cTe<htor or person 
intereitcd. make such ordei as it thinks just, 
ch.ugmg the trustee with the consequences of any 
act or (lefault he may have done or made contrary 
to his duty. Relca.se discharges the tiustee from all 
liability in resjiect of any .id done or default maile 
by him m the a<lministraUon of the aifaus of the 
bankrujit, or otherwise m lelatidu to Ins conduct 
as tiustee, but any smh order may be revoked on 
proof that it was obtaineri by fraud, or by sup¬ 
pression or loncealmeiit of any material fact. 

Whore the tiustee has not jireviously resigned or 
been removed, his release ojiorate'^ as a removal 
from hi.s office, and the oMUi.al receiver is then the 
trustee. The creditors may remove a trustee 
appointed by them, and may appoint another 
person to fill the vacant.y as juovided in case of a 
vaiancy of the office of trustee. 

If the Board are of the opinion that a trustee 
apjioxntetl oy the crcditois is guilty of misconduct, 
or fails to ])orform his duties un<l<‘r the Act, the 
Board may remove him from his nffice ; but if the 
creditors, by ordinaiy resolution, disapprove of hi.9 
removal, lie or they may appeal against it to the 
High Court. 

If a receiving order is made against a trustee, he 
thereby vacates his office, but in that case if the 
receiving-order is restindcd on the ground that it 
should never have been made, he will be restored 
to office if no other trustee has been ajipointed in 
the meantime. A trustee intending to icsign must 
call'•a meeting of creditors to consider whether his 
resignation shall be accepted or not, and he ihust 
give not less than seven days’ notice of the meeting 
to the official receiver 

TRUSTEE SAYINGS BANKS.— (See Savings 
Banks) 

TRUSTEE SECURITIES.~The law’ restricts 
executors and trustees who are not given special 
powers by the will or instrument creating the trust. 
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to the investment of trust funds in certain securities. 
Of course, if a testator in his will gives his executors 
power to invest in any other class of secunty, they 
are perfectly within their rights in so doing; but 
where this is not the case, and in the case of certain 
institutions, such as trade unions, investments have 
to be restricted to the category known as trustee 
stocks or trustee securities. 

Some such restnction is, of course, necessary, 
otherwise the way would be open to abuse on the 
part of trustees, executors, and others, by foolish 
investment in speculative securities, which might 
too easily jeopardise the safety of the capital 
entrusted to their care. Obviously, therefoie, 
trustee securities are those enjoying a greater 
degree of safety than the majority of outside 
stocks, although tins fact does not prevent heavy 
depreciation m many of the stocks thus chosen. 

The various Acts covciing trustee funds were 
consolulated and amended by the Trustee Act of 
1893, according to which, under section 1 of the 
Act, the stocks in which Iru.stccs may place moneys 
of wluch they have the control are the following— 

(а) Government scciuilics, public funds, or 
Parliamentary stocks of the United Kingdom. 

(б) Real or heritable securities in Great Britain 
or Ireland (but not on equitable or second moit- 
gages, leaseholds, or mortgages of unlet houses). 

(c) Bank of England and Bank of Ireland stocks. 

{d) Indian Government securities. 

(e) Scciinties the inferest on which is guaranteed 
by Parliament. 

(/) Mctro|>olitan Board of Works stock, London 
County Council stock, and Metiopolitan Police 
District debenture stock. 

(g) Debenture, rent charge, guaranteed or pre- 
feicnce stocks of any railway in tl?e United King¬ 
dom. if the dividend for the last ten years has been 
not less than 3 per cent, per annum on the ordinary 
stof k 

(/») Stock of any railway or canal company, leased 
for not less than 200 years at a lixcd lent to any 
railway coin])any under {i’). 

(d Debenture stock of any Indian railway, tlie 
interest on which is pai<l or guaranteed, or other 
stork on which a fixed or minimum dividencl in 
.sterling is guaranteed by the Indian Government, 
o! upon the capital of which the interest is so 
guaranteed. 

(A) ‘‘13’' annuities of the Eastern Bengal, East 
Indian, and Semde Punjab and Delhi Railway, 
and any like annuities charged cm the revenue of 
India, also in “ D " defcircd annuities an<l “C" 
annuities of the East Indian l^ailway. 

(/) Debenture, guaranteed, or preference stock of 
any inc-orporated water company in Great Britain 
which has for tlic‘ last ten years |>aid a dividend of 
not less than 5 per cent on its ordinary stock. 

{»«) Municipal stocks of towns of over 50,000 
inhabitants or county council stocks issued under 
Ac^ ,pf Parliament or provisional order. 

(«) Water trust stocks of towns or compulsory 
'districts of over 50,000 inhabitants, where assess¬ 
ment for each of the last ten years has not excskcded 
SO ’per cent, of the amount authorised 

(d) Stocks authorised for investment of funds 
under the control of High Courts of Justice. 

It will be seen that the secUor. designated by the 
letter (i t) allows automatically for change or enlarge¬ 
ment acceding to the census returns ; and, in fact, 
the census of 1911 showed that the following 
corporations and boroughs had qualified for the 


admission of their loans as trustee securities by 
reason of the fact that their population exceeded 
50,000— 


I3arrow-m-Furness 

J31ackpool 

Bootle 

Dudley 

Galesliead 

Great Yarmouth 

Greenock 

Govan 

Halifax 


Leith 

Northampton 

Partick 

l^eston 

Rochdale 

Salford 

Smethwick 

Warrington 

West Hartlepool 


whilst one town, viz., Bui ton, had lost this eligi- 
bibty on account of a falhng-ofl in population. It 
should be mentioned, however, that no liability 
attaches to trustees who had alrca<ly invested in 
these sei uiities. 

l*hc liustec Act, 1893, then ])rocccds as follows— 

" 2.—(1) A trustee may under the jmwers of this 
Act inve.st in any of the .securities inentione<l or 
referred to in hcition 1 of this Act, notwithstanding 
that the same may be redeemable, and that the 
price cxieeds the redemption value. 

" (2) Provided that a trustee may not under 
the j)owei s of tins Act pm chase at a jjiice exceeding 
its redemption value any stock mentioned or 
relerre<l to in sub-se«tions (g), (t), (A), (f), and (m) 
of Section 1, whuh is liable to be ledccmed within 
fifteen years of tin* date of j)urthaso at jiar oi at 
some other fixed rate, or juirchase any such stock 
as IS inentioTU'd oi refeiied to in the sub-sei.lions 
aforesaid, wlmli ib liable to be redeemed at jiai or 
at some other fixed late, at a j>rKe excoethng 15 per 
centum al)ove j)ar or such other fixed rate 

“ (3) A trustee may retain until ie<l<-mplion 
any redeemable .st<xk, fuini, or secunty which 
may have be<n purcliased in accordance with the 
poweis of this Act. 

“ 5 —(1) A trustee having power to invest in real 
securities, unless exf^ressly foibidden by the instru¬ 
ment creating the trust, may inv<‘st and .shall be 
deen.cd to have always had power to invest— 


" (a) on mortgage of jiropcrty hekl for an 
unexjured toim of not less than two hundred 
years, and not subject to a reservation of rent 
greater than a shilling a year, or to any light of 
redemption or to any condition for re-entry 
except for non-j^ayment of rent. 

“7 --(1) A trustee, unless aiithon.sed by the 
tel ms of his trust, shall not apply for or hold any 
ceitificate to bearer issued under the authority of 
any of the following Acts, that is to say— 


“ (a) The India StO( k Ceitificate Act, 1863; 
“(A) The National Debt Act, 1870, 

"(c) The Local Loans Act, 1875; 

" {d) I'he Colonial Stock Act^ 1877 
“8—(I) A trustee ^•ndlng money on the security 
of any j^ropcity on wlmh he c.an lawdnlly lend 
shall not be (haigealle with bleach of trust by 
reason only of the j>rt>potlion borne bv the amount 
of the loan to the value of the property at the time 
ll'hen the loan was made, provided that it apj)ear8 
to the Court that in making the loan llie tiustce 
was acting upon a report as to the value of the 
property, made by a person whom he reasonably 
believed to be an able practical surveyor or valuer 
instructed and employed independently of any 
owner of the property, whether such surveyor or 
valuer earned on business in the locality where the 
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property 19 situate or clsewlicrc, and that the 
amount of the loan docs not exceed two equal 
tlurd parts of the value of the jiroperty as stated 
in the report, and tliat the loan was made under 
the advic(-‘ of the Miiveyor or valuer exjucssed m 
the rcjxH t '' 

J3y Seclion 2 of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, a 
trustee is enipowercd to invest in any colonial stock 
rej^istered in the United Kingdom m accordance 
with till- provisions <if the Colonial Stock A<ds, 1877 
and 1892, as amended by tins Act, provided such 
stocks have been notified in the London Gazette as 
having Ix'cn approved ^oy the Ticasury, subject to 
the restrictions containe<l m Section 2. sub-sect 2, 
of the Trustee Act. 1893 

The national ('inergeiicy following the outbreak 
of war made it neicssai y tli.it a m w kind of borrow¬ 
ing should be sc-t on foot, and War Loan of different 
categories was isMied for snbseiiption Hy the 
various enactments and oichns under which War 
Uo.in, l’2x( liecjucr HoiuK .ind Cc rlifn ale s havc‘ been 
issued, these luw seeutitie, were de<laic-d to be 
'I'lustee Sc'c 111 It les, ,is if tin V wcTc iiK hided in the; 
'Irustee Ait. 1898 

The following arc' sumo of the principal securities 
quoted on the London Stock l^xcliaiige. investment 
in which is allowed to trustees under the Trustee 
Acts— 

British Government and Corporation 
Securi riLs. 

2\ % Consols 

3J War Loan, redeemable 1925--1928 
4\ % ,, „ red 1925-45 

5% „ led 1929-47 

4% ,. ,, {free of tax), red. 1929 42 

4 % Funding Loan, red. 1960-90 
4 % Victory Bonds 
Transvaal Govt 3 red 1953 
2^ % Guar. Irish Land Stock red. 1933 
India 3J <’4 red. 1931 
3 % red 1948 

Metropolitan WaU'r 3 % “ B," 1934 
London Comity Council % 

Liverpool Corporation 3J irred. 

Manchester Corporation 3 % rod. 1941 
Portsmouth Corporation 3 % 

Leeds Corporation 3 % 

Cardiff Corporation 3 % 

Indian Railway Guaranteed Annuities 
past Indian B Annuities of 18s. 7d p. ann. 

,, ,, C Annuities of I'^s 6d. p. ann. 

East India Railway 3J % Debenture Stock 
Scindc, Punjab, and Delhi B Annuities of 
18s 2d per annuqi 

Great Indiar, Peninsula B Annuities of 14s. 4d. 
** per annum • 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Stock 
{34 % min with share of profits) 

BritisiI Railway Debenture Stocks 
London and North-Western 3 % * 

Midland 2J % 

Great Northern 3 % 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 3 % 

North-Eastern 3 % 

Great Eastern 4 % 

Great Western 4 % 

North British 3 % 


British Railway Preference Stocks 
Caledonian 4 Conv Prof 1904 and 1906 
London and North-Western 4 % 

London and South-W'estern SJ % 

Midland 2J % 

Laiicdshirc and Yorkshire 3 % 

Great Northern 3 % 

4 

North-Eastern 4 % , 

Colonial Government Inscribed Stocks 
Cape of Good Hope 4 % (1882) 

„ „ 4 % (1883) 

Natal 3 %, red. 1929-49 
3i %, red. 1914-39 
., 3j %. red. 1934 44 
New South Wales 3 red. 1935 

„ 3i red 1930- 50 

.. .. 4 %, red. 1933 

New Zealand 3 %, red 1945 
„ 3J %, red 1940 

., 4 %. red. 1929 

Queensland 3 %, red 1922 47 
3j'%, red 1921 30 
.. 4 %, red 1924 

Southern Nigeria 3^insc. 1930-50 

Straits Settlements red 1937-67 

Tasmanian 3^ red 1920 40 
Victoria 3red 1929 49 
3J 2 ;.. red 19'2^} 49 
West Australia 3 red 1927 

3i%. red. 1927-47 

TRUST UECEilT. —Money is often advanced 
by bankeis dn tlic security of bills of lading ; but 
It is not always (o the advantage or the convenience 
of the banks that they should personally deal with 
the bills Certain banks, therefore, permit their 
customcis to retain the bills of lading on their 
signing what is called a trust receipt, which is a 
document in which an acknowleilgment is made 
of the holding of the bills of lading as the property 
of the bankers, and also in which there is an under¬ 
taking to keep the goods mentioned m the bills of 
lading warchousetl in the names of the bankers, 
and. when they arc sold, to hand over tlie proceeds 
to the bunk. The holders of the bills of lading, 
therefore, become trustees of tiie goods for the 

TRUSTS AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS.— 
Trusts and* Tiado Associations arc an inevitable 
outcome of laige scale industiy They sui>eisede 
competition by control, they displace' the fixing 
of prices by “ sujiply and demand *’ and substitute 
what IS virtually a monopoly price. Yet they arc 
not necessaiily evils, not necessaiily as they are 
somi'limes rei)resented “ conspnucies for defrauding 
the public” Still, tlieir growth and the fact that 
they constitute a pow'cr within the State, tmpertunt 
tn xmpcrio, affords a grave pioblem to inodijrn 
industrial communities. The present tendency 
is all towards combination and we shall shortly have 
a niAinber of industrial republics, enjoying a 
sovereignty of their own regarding the amoMnt 
1o be produced and the jinces at which that amount 
shall be sold When the combine is one that controls 
a luxury—like the Diamond Ibng that enables 
the Premier Mine at Pretoria to pay 750 jper cent, 
dividend—it may perhaps be left to itseK ; when, 
however, it controls the necessaries and comforts, 
of civilised life, meat, tobacco, textiles, paper,. 
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soap, iroa, sewing-cotton, coal, and the like, 
some guard against the exploitation ot the public 
is to be sought. There has been a widespiead 
demand for the removal ol “ Government Control.” 
It IS, however, a question whether such is not pieier- 
ablc to the control by private interests, enjoying 
such a monopoly that they can fix prices just as 
they choose. In our present industrial stage the 
” Compeiitivc System,” relied upon by the old 
economists to make piiccs “just about light,” 
to drive out the incompetents, and to raise the 
level ot clhcicncy—to the advantage of the public 
—lliroughout an industry, is a misnomer. We 
have not the huge liusts they have in the United 
States, where things run laige. nor the close 
Kartells of Germany, where the herd instinct is 
strong ; yet British combines, though less spec¬ 
tacular, are as powerful and elhcient as any in the 
world. 

They range from (!) a loose understanding among 
otherwise competing fiims, througli piojieily con¬ 
stituted (2) associations for the regulation of trade, 
each associatctl fiim remaming a separate busim-ss 
concern, to the (3) combine and the (4) consoli¬ 
dation. (Ot the last two. the gieal banking amalga¬ 
mations, the shipping rings, the multiple sliop 
system, and the lied house system m the hceuse<l 
trade are vaiialions) In (1) there is merely a 
” gentlemen’s arg<'ement ” c.irrying no compulsion 
except good faith Ai (2) theie aie defuute rules 
and penalties In the “combine” a number ol 
firms in the .same line ot business {the “ hoi i7onlal ” 
combination) l)ecome a smgh' company, the jno- 
pnelors oi the combining tirms obtaining an mteiest 
in the ac<imnng company, llie tox.ilc imlu.sliics, 
and wall-paper and cement influstries, furnish 
types m the United Kingdom ihe consolidations 
aie formed by llie merging of several firms into 
one. Tlicy arc cither “ lioiizontal,” as in the 
soap, chemical, and sewing-cotton iiidustiies—or 
“vortical,” iusions of firms lepiescntmg successive 
stages of production—as m the iron and steel liades. 
and shipbuilding These amalgamations increased 
remarkably duimg the war, one result of tlie 
Excess Profits Duty being the buying up of un- 
jirofitable by profitable businesses, the purchase 
money being wliat would otherwise have gone 
to the Revenue. 

Clearly, combination makes for impiovcd organisa¬ 
tion giving room for economy and rendering 
jKissiblc greater elficiency On the oilier lian(l, 
however, the limitation of coiiqielition, with the 
resultant power to control puces, out])ul, and 
development, constitutes a real danger that tlic 
many will be exploited tor the few. Tlie pioblem 
IS to leave mdustiial firms free to achieve the 
advantages of combination and yet provide means 
of preventing the monopoly power from being 
detrimental to the public, ihoso advj^ntages are 
giyat enough to run risks for : economics in buying, 
inatung and selling in bulk, continuous siipjilics 
of material, and steady and assured sale of output ; 
standardisation of products ; avoiding of wasteful 
di plication : something like an equal distiioution 
of work , the avoiding of waste in having many 
travellers and many advertisements, all tending 
to neutralise each others’ efforts : free exchange 
of knowledge, and consequent improvement in 
production. The advantages of combination are 
undeniable , the advantages should, however, 
be shared by the public cither by reduction 
price or by improvement of product. 


That there is possibility of the combines becoming 
overgrown, lapsing in the shelter of monopoly 
into comfortable somnolence, is clear ; but a very 
real toieign comjietition may be rebed upon to 
combat tlii^ tendency. Ihc problem of safe- 
guaiding the jnibhc against possible abuses of 
iheir powei by the combines is not readily soluble. 
The Amencau Anii I'lusts Acts—notably the 
Sherman .'\cl ol 1890 aiul Die Clayton Act of 1914 
—have pu)duc( <l endUss litigation ; but that has 
apparently been tlieir rhnd ellcct And by making 
combinations of independent In ms criminal con¬ 
spiracies they havf actually foslcreil laige amalga¬ 
mations Die ixpeiienceol Die Uiuteil States does 
not eiicouiage us liere to pass ustnetive laws 

Other s<vleguaids are suggesti'd : one that juices 
should be cc'nliollod by a vigilant depailment 
of Slate . aiiothet that rates of ]>iofil sliail be 
limited or Diat any iiKieasc m divnh'iuls shall be 
accomjianu'd by a leducliou in juices; another 
tlial a momtpt)lis<'d indusliy shall bi- earned oil 
by the Stale, aiiDihei, and j>erhaj)s the most 
feaMb!(‘, 1 hat ot bahiiu mg combm.it ions of j)i oducei s 
l)y toml'in.U mi is t>f consumi -1 s—1 he co-()pei.dive 
inovenunt fi)i .actual ])ro<luclion as well as con- 
sumjdion Whativer jmlicy is .uloj>t<al one thing 
IS cut.im; Die nmn' light that is Diiown ujiGii 
Ihe combines, the gieatei the juiblicily given to 
their .lelioii, the mote le.ulily will jx'ople apjiieeiate 
th<‘ a<lvant.iges of unity m an indnslry. the nune 
reluctant will llic comlnnes be to abuse their 
jiowers 

TSCIIAllKKY. (Sec 1- OREIGN WeIoIITS AND 

Mkasuhi-s—-Russia ) 

TSUN.--(See Toheign Wi ights and Measures 
—China.) 

TULIPS. —There arc hundreds of varieties of 
tulips, which are bulbous jilants of the r)r<ler 
Lxltacecs Tulips have long been extensively culti¬ 
vated m Haarlem and other j)arts of Holland, and 
the bulbs forinan iinjioitant exjioitof that country. 

TULIP TUKK.— A large tree of Noith America 
belonging to the same older as the magnolia. Iho 
bark is used mcdninally as a tonic, and tlie fine, 
slraiglit-grained yellow timber is valued for its 
liglitness, strength, and durability. It is used in 
coadi-building and cabinet-making 

TULLE.— A delicate silk lace fabric, named after 
the town in the department of Carr^ze, France, 
wlicie it was fiist manufactured. It is used for 
trimmings, veils, caj>s, etc. An imitation tulle is 
marie of cotton. 

TUNOSTEN.— A hard, grey, heavy metal of some 
rarity, found ih Cornwall. It occurs chiefly in 
wolfram, which is a tungstate of iron and manganese. 
It is .alloyed with steel in order to obtain additional 
hardness. Its most imjiortant comjiouiul is tungstate 
of soda. This IS a wlute crystalPhv solid, which is 
soluble in water. It is added to starch in orucr to 
render light fabrics fireproof, and is also employed 
as a mordant 

TUNIS.— (See Fra.^cr ) 

TUNNY.—A large fish of the mackcicl order. It 
• is of wide distribution, but is most abundant in the 
Mediterranean. Its flesh is icd, and forms a useful 
food botli in its fresh and m its salted condition. 
An oil used for dressing leather is obtained from 
this fish. 

TURBOT. —A broad, flat fish, abundant ofl the 
coasts of Britain and France, an<l in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Its flesh ranks next to that of the sole in 
delicacy,, and the demand for it is very great. 
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TURKEY.—The Turkish Empire of to-day is 
probably about 211,000 sq miles in area, with a 
population of 11,000.000. Previous to the War it 
included Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and parts 
of Arabia The Turkish Government now recog¬ 
nises tlie independence of Armenia, the Hedjar, 
Syria. Palestuie, and Mesopotamia , the annexation 
of Cyprus by Great Jiritain , and the loss of tlie 
islands m the .ligean Sea. European Turkey and 
the southern shores of the fiosphoriis, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Dardanelles are administered by 
the League of Nations, but Greece claims the 
Thracian area The Smyrna district is under the 
influence of (ircccc, and the Italians have a sphere 
of influence in the south of Asia Minor. 


of January about 40®F. The mean annual rainfall 
vanes from 20 to 40 ins 

Productions and Industries. Agriculture is the 
mainstay of the people, although farming methods 
arc pnmitive. Among tlie chief products raised 
are cereals (wheat, barley, oats, maize, nee), cotton, 
tobacco, flax, hemp, opium, madder ("Turkey-red”), 
olive, roses (for attar or oil of roses), grapes, and 
other " Mediterranean fruits The fnulberry 
tree thrives, and the rearing of silk-worms is im¬ 
portant. Honey and wax are produced in large 
quantities. 

The Pastoral Industry. In the mountainous 
districts and in the dry country between Adnanople 
and Constantinople jiastoral occupations are the 
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1 ADJACENT COUNTRIESI 
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I. NEUTRALIZED EUKOPKAN TURKEY— 
PosUioiL Area, and Population. --Nc^itrah/-cd Euro¬ 
pean Turkey lies betwren the Iflack and the .Tlgean 
seas, and between the Sea of Marmora and Hulgana, 
with Greece as its western neighbour. Its ,u<‘a is 
about 8,700 sq miles, and its population 2,000,000, 
more/han half of whom arc m ('o'lslantintiple 

Coast Line. The coasts of the Sea of Marmora, the 
Dardanelles, and the Dosphoriis are strategically and 
commercially of groat importance The navigation 
of the Straits, and the Sea of Marmora arc free 
Gallipoli has been the giiarihan of the western 
entrance and Constantinople has been the eastern ' 
guardian. 

Build. The country is largely a hilbgirdlcd plain, 
containing the fertile valleys of the Mantza and 
the Mesta. 

Climate. Generally speaking, most of Turkey has 
the " Mediterranean ” type of climate—dry, liot 
tummers, and comparatively mild, wet winters 
The mean July tempcrature'is about 72®F rnd that 


chief. Horses, mules, goats, and sheep arc reared, 
and wool and mohair are exported 

The T'tshing Industry The rishenos except those 
of the Hosphorus and the sponge lishenes of the 
.‘F.gcan Se.i are unimportant, and fishing metliods 
arc antiquated 

The Mining Industry The mineial wealth, 
which is favly great, is little exploited 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactur<*s 
arc mainly of the domestic type, and of local 
importance Turkey manufactures silk, tcxlilc.s, 
carpets, and leather . but its imports of manu¬ 
factured goods are great Even the Turkish fdz, 
the emblem of nationality, is largely manufactured 
abroad. There arc a few cotton, silk, and woollen 
mills at Constantinb])le: and Adnanople manu¬ 
factures carpets, silk-textiles, and attar of roses. 

Communications. Roads are poor and ^difficult 
to construct and keep in order, and river traflic is 
small. The chief railway is the Orient Express 
Route from Vienna and Buda-Pesth by Belgrade, 
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Sofia, Philippopolis, and down the Maritza Valley 
to Adrianople and eastwards to Constantinople 

Commeree* The Turk has a strong dislike to 
trade, and leaves it largely to the Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians, whom he hates In spite of its very 
favourable geographic conditions. 'I'urkcy has never 
had a large transit and shipping trade, and two- 
thirds of its foreign trade consists of imports Its 
chief por+s are Constantinople on the Tkisphorus, 
Podosto on the Sea of Marmora. Gallipoli on tlie 
Dardanelles, and Enos at the mouth of tlic Mantza 
Through Constantinople passes a large proportion 
of Asia Minor produce The chief exports are 
grapes (raisins), silk, wheat, barley, maize, opium, 
valonia, nuts, sponges, honey, wax, and lolxuco. 
The chief imports are cotton cloth, sugar, cotton- 
yarn, quilting, colTcc, pctrolemn, nee. woollen 
goods, hardware, coal, and machinery. 

Trade Constantinople (1,200,000), built 

round the fine natural harbour of the Goklen Horn, 
is the capital and chief stronghold of Mohammedan 
power in Europe; it has not been taken out of 
Turkish hands. Its splendid position between 
two continents and two seas gives it great strategic 
and commercial importance. The cily has four 
parts; (1) Stambul, the purely Turkish quarter, 
lying south of the Golden Horn, and containing the 
mosques, public offices, and principal bazaars, 
(2) Pera, where most Europeans reside , (If) Galata, 
the business quarter;^and (4) Scutari, the Asiatic 
quarter. The trade of Constantinople is chielly 
in the hands of foreigners. Us chief exports aio 
of Asiatic origin, and include mohair, cereals, and 
gnms from Anatolia, and rugs, carpets, and hand¬ 
made textiles from Persia and Armenia Had Con¬ 
stantinople been in the possession one of the more 
advanced European nations, the Hosphorus would 
cither h.ive been bridged or tunnelled, thus giving 
through communication between the railways of 
Europe and Soiith-w-cst Asia. 

Adnanoph' (90,000), the chief iity of Thrace, 
stands at the confluence of 1he Mantza and the 
Tunja It IS at the crossing of seveial loutes, and 
h<ts therefore become an impoitant trade centre 
It guards the route to Constantinople, ami has an 
important domestic trade with the intcnor towns 
Ps manufactures include the making of carpets, 
silk-tcxtdcs, and allar of roses 

II. ASIA MINOR OK ANATOLIA PoKifioii, 
Aroa, and Population, .\natolia (“ The Land of 
the Rising Sun "} or Asia Minor, the western exten¬ 
sion of the plateau of Tr.ui, is now the cmef country 
of Turkey It h.is the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Marmora on the north, the /Egean Sea on the west, 
and the Levant on the south haistwards it is 
bounded by an arbitrary line, running from Alcx- 
andrclta Bay on the south to a point a little west 
of Trebizond in the north Its area is 193,540 s<j 
miles, and its population exceeds nine millions 
Five millions belong to the Greek Church*; 4.000,000 
ai^»Mohammedans , and the remainder arc jinn- 
cipally Jews As might be expected from its 
history and position, Asia Minor is inhabited by 
many races that still show their nomad i»rigin 
Turks, the ruling class, are largely peasant farmers ; 
Greeks are the traders ; and nomad Kurds wander 
over the plateau 

CoABt Line. On the nortii the Pontic Range rises 
abruptl)^ from the coast, and hence there are no 
good harbours. Sinope-, on a safe roadstead, and 
Samsun arc the only ports of any importance. The 
west coast la much broken i^nd island-fnngei^ 
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and some of its inlets form excellent natural 
harlidurs Smyrna, with good communication 
inland, is the chief port On the south the broad 
Bay of Adaha penetrates the land, but the Taurus 
Range, which rises abruptly from the coast. limits 
the number of good liarbours Mannance and 
Makri have the best harbours, but Adalia and 
Mersina with poorer harbours carry on the greater 
part of the soutliern trade The west coast is the 
most important commercially 

Build. Asia Mmol is mainly a gre.it plateau 
about 3,000 ft m height, whose rugged, irregular 
surface makes it a barrier rather than a bond 
between b'urope and .\sia It rises gradually 
fr<tm an average height of 2,500 ft m the west to 
0,000 ft HI Hie east On the south the plateau is 
buttressed by the launis Range, whose mountains 
rise to heights of 10,000 ft, and on the north by 
the Pontic Range ; both ranges ]>rcsent steep 
outward slopes to the sea. The only coast plains 
of the iioith are the deltas formed by the Kizil 
and Yeshil Irmaks ; but bioad river valleys open 
to the .-h'goan Sea, providing useful estuaiies and 
liarbours and offenng n.itur.d nnites to Hie interior. 
South of the Tain us Mounlams aie the rich plains 
of Pamph\ha and Cihci.i riie Anti Tamils Range 
rising neai Sums runs south-west to tlie Taurus, 
and to the west of it .iiid m the heart of the table¬ 
land he salt jil.ims, salt lakes (Lake Tuzla Gol, the 
largest), marshes, poor steppes, and deserts 
Among famous jieaks are voUamc Mount Argaeus 
(11,800 ft) m the east, and Mount Olympus 
(7,600 ft) m tlie west. For tralhc ]mrposes the 
rivers aic of little mqtoilance, even the hugest, 
being scantily supjihed with water The thief are 
the Yeshil Irmak, Kizil hmak, and the Sakaii.i, 
flowing to the Iflatk Sea; and Hie tiediz Chai, 
Mendcre Chai (M.eandei), (icuk Su, and Stlniin, 
flowing to the Mediterranean Sea It shtiuld lie 
noted that the configiir.itiou causes trallic to ]>ass 
mainly east and w<‘sl, and at the same time lends 
special value to the few convenuuit passes {paitii u- 
\.u\y the Cihcian Gale) leading to the Bhuk Sea 
and the Mcditeiranean Anatolia in build is Asia 
m little. Its liability to severe earth<|iiakes is a 
decided thsa<ivan(age 

Climate. Three thmalic zt)nes m.iy be dis 
tmguished . (1) The Northern ('<*ast h.is damj), 

enervating suinmeis, and cold winters with much 
ram and snow , (2) 'Hie Highland Interior, shielded 
by the buttressing r.mgcs Irom the danij) winds of 
the Levant and Hie lila< k Sea, has a dry coiilinental 
climate, the extremes naturally being greatest m 
the cast, where jp wintei the tlu-rinometer sometimes 
registers 15‘’E , amj the roads are often blockcil 
by snow; ami (3) The /ICgean and Mediterianean 
Coasts have mild wet winters and comparatively 
dry hot summers, both heat andxold being moder¬ 
ated by proximity to the sea Tl.e coastal plains 
are subject to malaria and even some of the higher 
valleys are unh<‘allliy 

i'roduclions anti li.tliislrics. Agriculture is Hie 
principal occupation, but is m a backward and 
primitive state The olive, lig, and vine thrive on 
^hc /Egean and Mediterranean ^oasts. The plains 
of Pamphyha and Cilicia yield wheat, cotton, silk, 
and .sesame. Western valleys yield fruits, wheat, 
barley, iice, maue, cotton, and lujuonce. Silkworm 
culture is important round Smyrna and Brussa. 
Northern valleys grow excellent wheat, barley, 
tobacco, and temperate fruits (walnuts, plums, and 
cherries). There arc extensive opium fields m the 
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neighbourhood of Smyrna and Konia. Much of 
the plateau is naturally nch, and round Sivas, 
Konia and Angora excellent wheat and fruits arc 
grown under irrigation. An ext<*nsion of irrigation 
would ni.ike many tracts productive 

The Pastoral Industry The plateau dwellers 
are pasloraiist.s atteruling to the wants of herds of 
camels, wiiy horses, goats, and sheep. Itound 
Angora, Konia, and Kaisaria, the Angora goat, 
whose fine hair is so greatly prized for the 
manufacture of mohair cloths, is reared. 

T'otestry 'I he seaward slopes of the marginal 
mountains and the valleys ojicning westwards are 
thickly forested with‘evergreen trees the I’ontic 
Kange is clothed with forests of oak, fir, and beech, 
and on the Ingher slopi's ihododcndroiis and 
.i/.ileas (lourish hiom the “ valoma ” oak is 
olit.iuied valoma (actirn eiips), so uselul m tanning 
As yi't the timber imliistiy is of minor mij'tortance 
I he lashmff Industry The sponge fishei y of the 
west coast IS iihport.int 

'I'hc iMinuig Industry Asia Minor is rich in 
minerals. l)ut only rocksalt, meerschaum and emery 
are worked to any e.xtent Silver-lead is found 
near Ismul m the Cihcian 'laurus, <ind round Sivas , 
zme at K.irasu and Aidm , manganese and non at 
Konia and .\idm , eineiy at Smyrna . coal and 
lignite at lleraclea on the IMack Se.i , nioeisi haum 
at Icski-Shchr . gold, silver, and mercury m the 
Smyrna legion, and lithogrcudnc stone near 
Hrussa 

The Manufacturing Industnes. The manufac¬ 
tures arc chu-tly of tlie domestic lYl)e, and include 
silk, cotton stuffs, mohair clolli 'lurkey rugs .uid 
carpets, sweedmeats, wiue, soap, hquoiice paste, 
and artu les of beaten coj^per .ind br.iss Hniss.i ,ind 
Smyrii.v m.uuifaeture silk, carpets, and rugs, and 
have many flour-mills 

CommunicatioiiR. Absence of navigable rivers, 
and few railways Ir.iveising the interior, result m 
inland trade being largely conducted by camel 
caravans. In Roman limes good roads existed 
fur wheeled vehicles, but, with the coming cK the 
Turks, neglect and decay pievailcd Only within 
the last forty ye.irs has an imj>rovement begun with 
the introduction of railways Routes from south 
to north .ire difficult, the tmly practicabh' route 
IS tliat over the 'l aurus by the ]ciss of the Cilician 
Gate, which h.is always lieim ol impoitance An 
important caravan loute runs from Scutari by 
Ismicl, Angora ami Van to Tabriz An.itolian 
railways are largely of tlerman construction d'ho 
chief railway lines run from Smyrna and Scutari 
(IlaicUr-Rasha) Trom the latter,town a line runs 
to Kski-Shehr, an important depot, whence a branch 
goes to Angora, the mam line ]>roceeds to Afuin- 
Kara-TIissar, where it connects with the line from 
Smyrna The teimimis‘of this Anatolian line is 
Koiya (leomuin), which is also the fust station on 
the Ikighdad l<ailway ])roper l-'roin Konia tlio 
llaghdad Railway proceeds to Chumra, and runs 
through the Taurus Mounttins near the famous 
Cihcian Gate,to Adana Otfier hues are : (1) Mer- 
sina to Tarsus and Adana ; (2) Smyrna to Ephesus, 
Aidm, and Dmeir, (3) Smyrna to Manissa and 
Alcshchi ; and (4) ^iudama to Rrussa Con¬ 
siderable development of industries may be expected 
to follow the extension of railways 

Commerce. The trade of Asia Minor is not of 
great importance. The disadvantages are the 
system of government, the build of the country, 
and the character of the inhabitants. The country, 


nevertheless, occupies a good geographical position 
for trade, ficing the bridge between Europe and 
Asia, and m ancient times it occupied a higher 
position The invading hordes, that swept over it 
to Europe, have left their traces in the mixture of 
races 'bhe chief ports are Smyrna on the /Egcan 
Sea , Scutari and Ilaidar-Pasha on the Bosphorus ; 
Isinid on the Sea (d Marmora ; Sinop'; and Samsun 
on the Black Sea , and Adalia, Mersina^ and Mar- 
maricc on the Levant. The principal exports are 
raisins, valoma, fig>, wine, liquorice, wheat, barley, 
opium, meerschaum, wool, metals, ores, gum 
tragacanlh, mohair, carpets, rugs, beeswax, tobacco, 
sponges, drugs, hides, raw silk, olive*oil, boxwood, 
timber, and yellow berru'S, The chief imports are 
textile fabrics, iron goods, petroleum, coal, and 
sugar 

Trade Centres. Smyrna (380,000) on the Gulf 
of Smyrna, is the chief piort and commcicial centre 
of Asia Minor. It communicates easily with the 
interior by the (pcdiz valley, and has a fine harbour 
Most of its inhabitants arc Greeks From it railway 
and caiavan routes diverge eastwards across tlie 
plateau Its exports include all icprcsentalivcs of 
Anatolian produce Vessels of the Ciinard, Ley- 
land and Messageries Mantimcs lines visit the 
liaibour, and there is cross communKation with 
Bnndisi. Smyina has suffered gieatly from 
earthquakes m tin; past. 

Pru.ssa (1 10,000), m the ijorth-west, is a railway 
and lOute centre, cornrn.uulmg the pass below Mount 
Olyiiquis ft manufactures silks, caipcls. and rugs, 
and is noted for its non and sulpluii sj)rings 

Sivas (<>5.000), in the vallev nf the Kizil Innak, 
IS the centre of an important wheat-growing district 
Kaisaria ’{('^''•'^^^’ca) (74,00t)) stands at the foot 
of Mount Argaeiis, and commaiuls the roads leading 
by easy p.isses acioss the Anti-Taurus It has been 
a trade-centre since llu- diiwn of history , and is, 
to-day, the most important town on the plateau 
Adana, in the south, on the Scihum, is a loiitc 
atul railway centre , it commands the pass of the 
Cihcian (iatc, and is in a rich agiiciiltiiral distuct. 

Konia (Iconium) is on the mam r.ulway hue, and 
commands routes to the south 

Angora, noith of ruzl.i Gol, is notc<l for fruit, 
honey, and mohair cloth IToin it .in important 
route goes tf> Er/eium 

.Sumstm. on tlie Jilack Sea. is the outlet for the 
wheat of the Sivas district 

Mersina is the port for rich Cihcia and Adalia 
serves Banlphyhd 

TURMEHK'. —The pioduct of the haul, resinous 
roots of the Curcuma longa, a jilant lai gely euUivated 
in India an<l other tiopical regions luniienc is a 
fragrant, yellow powder used as a chemical lest for 
the prcseiue of alkalies ; as an ingicdicnt of curry 
powder, as an adultciant of mustard; and as a 
dvc, which is, however, fugitive 

TURN OF THE MARKET.— This really means 
the ditlerencc between the two prices which-%re 
usually quoted in the list of stocks and shares— 
tlie lower being that at which the jobber is ready 
to buy, and the higher at which he is ready to 
sell. It IS this “ turn of the market" wffich 
constitutes the souicc of the jobber's profit. 

TURNIP. —A hardy plant of tlic cabbage family, 
extcnsiv'cly cultivated in the Biitish Isles for the 
sake of its root, which is used for tlavour^ntf soups, 
stews, etc., and as a cattle food. .The two principal 
varieties are the ordinary white turnip and the 
yellow swede. This vegetable consists chiefly of 
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water, and is, therefore, of no great food value; 
and when emj)loyed as a cattle food it should always 
be used in combination with dry fodder 

TURNOVER.— The total amount of money 
which has been traded upon by buying and selling, 
or m other business transactions, during a specified 
penod. Thus, in the case of banking, the turn¬ 
over in a customei’s account for a year is the 
amount which passes through it in that lime. In 
the case of a shopkeeper, it is the total value of 
the stock which he sells. 

The endeavour to obtain the inaxiimini return 
to lus ellorts leads <i incitbant into the avenue of 
economy, t e , to effect his p.irt in the exihangc ol 
goods with the least possible e.Npeiidilure Ills 
private interest is the realisation oi a largo \»rol\l, 
which consists in the diffeionce between his buying 
and selling prices, so that the principle of cheap 
buying and dear selling evolves quite u.ilmally 
The wholesale tr.ider c'luh-avours to ))ur(.li<iM‘ lus 
goods as (.hcaply as possible from the in.iuulatturer 
or producer, so that, in piactice, tlie art of tiade 
consists in the aj)plica1ion ut all those means .ind 
methods to <ittain that end For this pniposc, 
tile merchant must lake a clear view ol the wlioh- 
in.irket, such ,is the stqiply ot goods m th(‘ hands 
of the manuf.icturers or produceis, the vi''ibl(‘ and 
invisible stocks, the conditions of prodiulion wilh 
their at lend.uit di a whacks, and .i most caielul study 
of tlic fluctuations ol t 4 ;ado as far as his speunhsul 
commodity is com erned In doing his, he certainly 
acts in conformily with economic piiiiciples 

liiinitations of Fheiip Ruyiiig. There aio, of 
couise, limits to cheap buying If the inanu- 
lacturer has the clioice ot soveral buyers m the 
clispos.d of his goods, he will cutoff his business 
rel<itions from those who seek to lake advant.ige 
of him Again, every nuuclianl who intimds to 
make a permanent living out of tiaile, and who 
desires to secuie reliable scmices of supply, must 
aim at giving fair tic.itmcnt to those who sujqily 
him The fact must not be oveilooked that it is 
pos'.ible for the manufacturers to combine for the 
purpose of selling should (he merchant refrain fiom 
ciffermg a fair marki t ]>nce The single Inisiness, 
♦herefoie, digs its own giave if it is iiiqiellei! solely 
selfish motivr's when ellecting its ])urcliases 
Laying cheaply has, therefoie, its liinils, which nr<‘ 
determined by conqictition and llic consider,itions 
of a permanent and secure business connection 

From a business point of vk'w, it is unwise for 
a trader—whetln^r wholesale or retail—to change 
his de.ilers wheiievoi a lowei (luotation is offered 
to him Naturally he will conqi<ue the varmus 
oilers made to him, with regard to their <]uality 
ami [irice, with tliose at ]>rcsent supplied to him , 
but, at the same time, he must .ilso examine whether 
the new quotation is nothing more than a bait, ami 
whether the new firm would bo as c<ip<ibl(i of serving 
him as the present, ami whether lus spefial wishes 
anti*rcMjuesls icsjiccting tlui tune <if delivery ami 
quality could be executed From a consider.ilion 
of these important factors in buying and selling, 
if must be concluded that the cheapest (piotafton is 
no:,.always the best 

Limitations to Roar Selling. The same applies to 
the principle of selling m the dearest m.irkel How¬ 
ever natural it may appear tliat a rm‘r<lianl, in 
his endeavour to increase his profit, must strive 
to hx his selling price as high as possible, the wise 
merchant must, above all, be moderate m the 
settlement of his prices Apart from the fact that 


he must ever take into consideration the question 
of competition m fixing lus selling prices, the 
merchant can only acquire a permanent clientele by 
meeting his cusiomeis m a rea.sonab!e manner, 
i-spoeially since business success does not, as a rule, 
depend on a single ti.insaction, but on a pcimanent 
connection and a legular clientele, which the nicr»^ 
di.uU can only secuic by working at a small profit^ 
Howevei paiadoxieal it may seem, the coirccg 
pnnciple ol business piactice is to sell as chea[>ly a 
possible, assiinung natuialh that the limits o 
the selling puce have been lixed by a careful amdy.sis 
of the cost 'Fill' .inaL'sis ol the cost must lead 
the ineuliant to obseive lh.it tlie dillcTenre between 
tile buying .uul selling piices, or tiic profit on a single 
tr.insat tion, forms but one of the throe lactois on 
whuh togetluT llu: suciesi of an umlertaking 
(lepemls 1 lie othei Iwof.ictors <ire the nuignitude 
aml tin- uipuhly ol the turnovei 

An examj)h‘ will explain the mutual dependence 
of lluse tliiee factors- - 

Let us suppose three (ompeling merchants— 
A H, <uid ( - .lie dealing in win at 

A l»u\s UK) (|rs wh<atall5s and sells them 
.It lbs , he I 111 ns over tins quant it V evei y mont h : 
tlier<'fou' lus yiwily ]>rolit amounts to 1,20(K 
li lias a fuinovei eacli month of 4tH) (ps . winch 
he puuhases at LSs 2d and sells at L'ss 8(1 . thus 
gaining (id on isu li (piartei, and Ills yciuly piolit 
.iinounls to 2,400s 

C buys 400 (|is at ISs 4d .uul sells them at 
LSs (id, i)nt (.an etlect .i tuinover ol over 400 
<lis })er week Although Ins piolit on e.n h 
ipiartiT of wheal is only 2d , lie maki's a yeaily 
]>rofit of 3, l(i(is 8d. 

The lust nUTi h.int (A) ads a< ( oiding to the \>i inciplo 
of buying m the dieapest and selling in the de.uest 
market, wluKt H acts on the piincqile that, m 
spile of .1 low'er selling piiee, a bigger profit can be 
obtaiiu'd with a huge turnover than witii a lug 
pn;iit ,uul a small turnover. (' recognises the l),isie 
]innciple—Die effect of a large tuinover—but to 
this ne adds a new principle m that ho tuins over 
the same «pianlity not monthly, but weekly, and 
thus obtains the higlu'st tot.il piolit, allluuigh lie 
buys in tile de.uest and sells m the dieapest market. 
Ills guidiiig business pnnciple is to effect a sjieedy 
tuinover 

From this example, furtln r conclusions may be 
drawn A pays to Ihc' producer 15s , li 15s 2d , 
and C LSs 4d pcT quarter 

In effc(ting his purchase, (' will defeat his 
compclilors A and U, oi at le.ist will lender less 
f.ivonr.dile the i conditions of jairihase Ag.un, 
siiKO C also comts in tomb with the (ousumers 
with the lowest selling j>ncc of 15s. Gd , where.is H 
demands 15s 8(1 and A IGs per ([uarter, he will 
immediately c.ipturc the best cnitoincrs and thus 
tdcgat<‘ thc*olhr sellers into the backgnnind. 
dV) this is added Die greater efficumy, regularity, 
and better org.''nisatioii which C ]H)Sscsses over 
A and H, w'hich will benefit fhe parties whuh are 
brought together by him, v\/. . the •producer and 
the customer. The more cflic'ient the business 
^oiganisalion, the more clfedivajy does trade play 
its part in the national economy Moreover, from 
Die example above given, it will be seen that Jhc 
nuiividuars desire to make profit leads automatically 
to higher economic principles ; and that the well- 
known commcrci.d maxim of buying in the cheajiest 
ami selling in the clearest market is by no means 
the determining one, but must subordin.atc itself 
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toother principles, and especially to that of effecting Experience has shown that neither one nor the 
a speedy turnover. other of these agreements lasts for long. The 

A simple arithmetical example has shown that varying degrees of efficiency, and the dwire on the 
the effecting of a large turnover is of the greatest part of each business for further expansion, always 
importance to trade precipitates a breach of contract and leads to its 

Attention will now be drawn to some general dissolution. It is clear that these tendencies towards 
points which mu'.t be kept in mind in the endeavour dissolution are mainly to be found among the more 
to achieve this end. powerful comlnnalions. which, in their thirst for 

Influence ol a Large Turnover on Trade. The aim enterprise, become dissatisfied with the,permanent 
of every merchant to enlarge Ins turnover is subject restrictions of the cartels and syndicates. Generally 
to limitations Both the (juantity of the products speaking, however, the break up of these combina- 
and the extent of human nei'ds arc limited, so that tions is beneficial to trade, for society has no interest 
It is impossible for every merchant to increase at in the maintenance of inefficient concerns by artificial 
will lus turnover As in the i>ast. so m the future : means. It is, however, beneficial to eliminate the 
there will be cornpetitive undertakings on a small. smaller concerns or to restrict their sphere of 
medium and a large scale The small buMiiess has operations, so that the more efficient firms, which 
a hard struggle, ami utilises a thousand different can exercise the economic principle of trade, may 
ways ami means of retaining its existence alongside survive. Hence it may be concluded that a large 
and amongst the large undertakings Its existence turnover depends principally on a larger sphere of 
H based chiefly on the personal character of the customers, which can only be gamed by those 
owners, and the jiowcr to adapt themselves to businesses which arc efficiently organised 
jiccuhar circumstances and. especially, in the Nevertheless, the endeavour to extend the sphere 
willingness to accept a more moderate return of trade and its customers, m order to increase the 
But the gaps ami impi'rfetdions of large-scale turnover, may be unprofitable to the single business 
enterprise not only admit of a largo number of and disastrous from the economic point of view, 

small businc'sses, but open the way to their success. This is especially the case with regard to mercantile 

The proof of this is to be seen in the fact that wathin concerns, m which expansion is accomplished with 
the last twenty years, in msaily every country, <iiid a relatively high rate of selling expenses , or where 
m spite of latge stores ami co-o])ciativc societies, the sale of the increased purchases becomes im- 
the number of small letud busim'sses has iirtcmsccI possible, so that they have^to be deaied at a loss, 
at a more rapid r.ile, relatively, tlian tlic population or at such a puce as to be damaging to the whole 
Factors In KfTocting a Largo Tuniovor. The market 

scope for develoi)in,g and the possibility of cstab- A .sound and profitable increase of turnover 
lishmg a large-scah' umleitakin.i;, and tluis effecting cannot be forccil, but de])ends upon the possession 

a large tuinovei, is alwa\’s rcstiictcd to a limitcil of a greater business eiticicncy over ones corn- 

number of firms One of the most salient factors is jietitors, although, in some cases, it may be due 

to be found in the extension of the cucle of cus- to the command over capital. The latter, however, 
tomers, <ind the effecting of a huge turnover centres aic the exceptions rather than the rule, so that, 
chielly aiound the struggle for customers. apart from these, su])eriority is to be sought for in 

Taking a bro.id survey of the clientele for which the normal factors, such as in a more complete 

businesses are called into existence, it must bo organisation of business, whether m regard to 

borne m miml that this is no stationary factor, and purchasing, warehousing, selling, working expenses, 
that It depends not only on the number of people cjuality, cheaper prices, goodwill, in the better 
whose neetls must be satisfied, but also on the vary- adaptation to the requirements of the customer.s, 
mg extcnsity ,uul intensity of their nc'eds or m greater activity and initiative. 

d'he variation m the inteiisitv of hum.in needs Influence ol the ol Tu^no^or. In addition 

affords in itself an opporlunitv to tlie merchant for to the two factors—the difference between the 
the exten^lo^ of lus biisinc'ss and for the eulaigement purchase and selling prices (i r , j)rofil) and the 

ot his turnover 'fhe confiict for the clientele magnitude of the turnover—there conus .a third : 

manifests itself m a clefimte area, so that to effect the period of the turnover or tlie necessity of effect- 
a hirge tuinovei it is lU’cessary to capture a large ing the turnover as speedily as jiossible, 
circle of customers Among the most important In ordef to explain the relationshij) existing 
characteristics of modern trade is this struggle for between the time and the magnitude <)f the turnover 
custoluers. which often assumes scn,ne of the kvenest m reference to the practice of commerce, it is 
and most repugnant forms of commercial warfare necessary to examine the basis of the circulation 
The stuiggle to extend one’s business connection, of business capital, 
or the cndiMVour on the part of e.ieh firm to increase If the goods arc bought with cash on the spot 
Its turnover, m^v linally prove disastrous to all and again sold for cash, the whole circulation of 

mtefcsteil in tlie particular tilde,' so (hat the the turnover is limited by two points of time The 

concerns arc elnmuated, whilst the better man.aged starting point for the period of the turnover is the 
and more cllicient are worked at a loss Here, day on w'hich the goods were received, aml'.^'ith 
then, is the slarting-pomt fo^ cartels and syndicate.? this coincides the day of payment. The termination 
{see separate- articles). Suffice it here to point of the period of turnover, or the circulation of the 

out a tendency which is closely connected gooch., is the selling day when the goods arc dis- 

with the attempts to augment the turnover b^ patched, on which, according to the above illustra- 
increasing the number of customers This ten- tion, payment is received for the goods 

dcgicy consists of two forms of restricted coinpcti- If, however, the purchase and the sale are not 

tion : Qiic an agreement on the part of competing effected in one and'the same place, but at a distance 

businesses to safeguard themselves against the and on credit, there result four pointi df time, 

customers (j.c , an association of sellers) ; the other, which, as a rule, come in the following order 
an agreement to allot definite trading spheres to Keccipt of Goods—Payment of Money—Sale of 
different merchants and manufacturers. poods—Receipt of Money. 
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Various modifications, however, are possilfie. 
The time (or the payment of money may be efiected 
after the sale of the fjoods ; indeed, even after the 
time of receiving the monev 

TUKPENTINK.— T he semi-solul. resinous exuda¬ 
tion of various coniferous trees It is obtained 
chiefly from certain pines of Scotland, America, and 
France. Venice turpentine is the product of the 
larch. Oil or spnif of turpentine, which is the 
ordinary turpentine of commerce, is obtained by 
distillation. It is a colourless, sltong-smelling Iniuid, 
also known as turps It is used as a solvent in the 
preparation of oils, paints, and varnishes, and is also 
valuable in medicine as an antiseptic and as a local 
irritant in cases of rheumatism. Its internal use is 
extremely limited. The chief scat of the turpentine 
industry is Noith Carolina, which exports 
tremendous quantities to Great Britain annually. 

TUBiiUOISE.— A precious stone consisting of a 
phosphate of alumina, together with small (juanti- 
ties of the oxides of iron and copper. 'Ihe most 
prized gems are sky-blue m colour, those of greenish- 
blue being less valuable. The stones are usually 
opaque and are never of crystalline structure. 
They are found chiefly in Persia, where they are 
much esteemed Specimens are also obtained fiom 
Nortli Ameiica The French stone, known as 
Occidental turquoise, consists of fossil hone with a 
blue incrustation Aitificially produced tuiquoiscs 
are of little account. • 

TURTLE.— A maiine reptile, of which there are 
many spcucs d'hc tyj)es most iinpoilant com¬ 
mercially arc the hawk's bill turtle, yielding toi toise- 
shcll iq 0. green turtle, which is imported 

in large (|uantities from AsceiV'ion Isla id foi the 
manufacture of turtle soup. The eg^s of the last- 
named species arc also much esteemed In the pre¬ 
paration of mock turtle soup, call's head is used 
instead of the tlesh of the turtle 

TUSSER or TUSSORE. A coarse Indian silk, for 
which the demand is increasing. Lyons imports 
large quantities. {See Silk) 

TWEEDS. —Scutch woollen fabrics, noted for 
their warmth and durability. They arc c>f various 
patterns,*generally based on diagonal lines Laige 
qu.ntities arc* liomespun. Tweeds are much used 
for men's clothing and for the heavier aitides of 
ladies' attire, eg , travelling coats, etc 

TWILLS. —Mateiials with a iibbed appearance, 
due to the method of manufacture, in wliuh the 
warp IS raised one thread and then depi ^ssed two 
or more threads for the pas.sagc of the weft 

TYPE. —'ITie metal characters used in |)rinting. 
All type-founders cast then type as nearly as possible 
to one uniform height, but the letters may have 
varying breadths. The ordinary type used in tins 
volume IS Brevier or 8-Point. I*,.ach column has 
72 lines, and is technically known as 16 Pua ems 
wide, the total width of page being 33 Pif^a ems. 

Tl|e following arc the names of the different 
kinds of type most frequently used in printing, 
with an example of each, and about the number 
of letters which would be contained in a page^lhe 
saui size as this Encyclopaedia— 

Pearl {or 5-Potnt), 17,632 letters. 

I'itman f l$u\lllcs^ Enc>i.lopaidiH aiffl l>iclioii,«ry of Coiimierm 

This is not the smallest size, but the two smaller 
sizes are Arely used. 

Nonpareil {or 6-Potnt), 12,288 letters. 

Pitman’s Business Encyclopat dia and Dictionary of Cooiincrc 


Af»nio» (or J^Point), 8,700 letters, 

Pitman^s Busuiess Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Com 

Bremer {or 8-Poitt/), 7,200 letters. 

Pitman's Business Encyclopaedia and Dictionary 

(N B—This is the type used in the* composition 
of this Encyclopaedia ) 

Bourgeois {or 5,400 leltcis. 

Pitman’s Business Knoyclop.icdia and Dictionar 

Long Primer (or \0'Potnl), 4,408 Icttcis. 
Pitman’s Business Encycloi'aedia and Dicliu 

Small JHca {or W-Pvint), 3,744 leltc-rs. 

Pitman’s Business Encyclopaedia and Die 

Pua {or \2-Point), 3,072 letteis, 

Pitman’s Business Encyclopacdiii an 

English {or l4-Potnt), 2,214 letteis. 

Pitman’s Business Enc3'cl()|)acdia 

Great Primer {or I8-Poi«/), 1,350 Ic-tLeit, 

Pitman’s Ikisincss Ikicyclo 

'fype IS now almost invaiiably cast on wliat is 
termed the point system, which vaiics slightly fiom 
the old system, and the ecpuvalents m points are 
shown in italics. 

TYPEW RITER, HISTORY AM> DEVELOPMENT 

OF,—The typewriter, as we know it to-day, lias a 
comparatively short history, although the unrealised 
idea IS much older There w<is .i Jhitish patent 
granted to Henry Mill, m 1714, for “an aitihcial 
machine or method for the im]iressing or tr.inscnb- 
ing letters, singly or progressively one after anotlier 
as in writing, whereby all w'nting wliatever may lie 
engrossed in paper or parchment so iu*at and exact 
as not to bo dislmginslied from print'' Unfor¬ 
tunately, there are no models or illustrations c'xtant 
of this early writing machine llie first United 
States patent for a machine of this desciqition is 
dated 1829, and the first French patent, 1833 

The originating cause of the typewntcT as we know 
it to-day IS, however, to be founcl in the invention 
of an Amctican named Jcjhn Pratt, vif Alabama, 
who obtained, m 1864, provisional jHotcction from 
the British Patent Office for a wntmg machine 
invention, of wl.i<h a further specification was 
entered m 1866. “This invention." I’ratt stated. 
“ consists of an improved machine for printing 
rapidly upon paper by the simple manipulation or 
the fingering oi keys, suitably an%nge<l upon the 
keyboard " Tne inventor read a papci m rcgarci’to 
Ills machine, and exhibited a complete model before 
the Koyal So( icty c^f Arts This model is now pre¬ 
served m the South Kensington Museum. Although 
Pratt never placed his invention on thi market, it 
h#lds a position of great distinction in the history 
of the typewriter, from the fact-' that it directly 
inspired the invention of the many varieties of 
writing machine in use at the present day. Itie 
Scientific American for 6th July, 1867, gave a 
notice of the new invention, and predicted a day 
when pen writing would become obsolete, and a 
Tinted record, produced by “ playing upon the 
terary pi^no,’* would take its place. 
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About this time an American inventor named 
C. Latham Sholes. of Milwaukee, Wis., was engaged 
in the production of a machine designed for printing 
the seiial numbcis on bank notes, railway tickets, 
etc Another inventor, Carlos Glulden, suggested 
to Sholes (he advisability of a machine whnh would 
write letters and words instead of figures and 
numbers. This was the first idea suggested to 
Sholes on the subject. It was not until the num- 
benng machine had been completed that he read of 
Pratt's invention ; but by September, 1867, he 
had pioduci'd his first (rude writing machine, 
destiiK'd to be the jeoneer of the present day type¬ 
writers. 'J he first United States jiatcnt for this 
writing machine was taken out in the names of 
Sholes, Glidden, and Samuel W. Souk* on 2drd June, 
1868. other sujiplomentary patents being scdired 
by Sholes in the same year and in 1871. Tlic earlier 
models prodiu ed by Sholes were in many respects 
crude and imperfect ; from twenty-five to thirty 
experimental machines were, however, jircMhued, 
and were placed with professional shorthand 
writers and others who, having niii<h wilting to 
do, could subjei t them to practical tests. In this 
way many impiovements weie suggested and 
effected. 

In 1875 the fust jiractical typcw'iiting machine 
was manufa<'tuted am! odered lor sale in Ainerua 
under the title of the " Sholes and Glidden Wnting 
Machine," afterwards known .is the Kcimngton 
Typewiiter, it being inanuf.icturcd by the Reming¬ 
ton Small Arms Co As this instiument wrote only 
in capitals and h.ul otlier drawbacks, its held of 
usefulmss w.is c(unparatt\«‘ly limited Several 
specimens were exhibited at ilie Caxton Ji.xhibition 
at South Kensington in 1877, where they attracted 
only a moderate amount of attention In America 
the early nuxlels of tins writing machine met with 
but a .slow sale, and down to 1882 only 1.500 liad 
been soM In was in 1886 that the first typewiiter 
firm ojienecl a business in London, representing the 
Remington Co. Others follovveil in suecoedmg 
yeais, and at the jireseiit time over twenty American 
and British manufacturers of typewriters have 
hoadcpiarters m London 

While eac'li writing machine has distinctive 
features of more or less importance and value, 
which difierentiate it from other typewriters, there 
IS a marked tendoiuy to-day to standardize on 
certain luu's (S<-e 'J'\ ki 11- ks ) 

Thc're au,- however, cert.ain hro.id lines of con¬ 
struction which classify typewriters into gioiips 
The, three mam groups are tlie following— 

(1) Index or pointer machines —a? n such mac hiiu's, 
the types aie anangc^d on a jdate, and impiessions 
arc made by the movement of a j^ointei, as tlic 
machines do not po.sscss a keyboard '1 hose 
cannot, howeveic,' be operated at the speed nec'cssary 
fors:omincrcial and jirofessionak use, and m eel only 
be rncntioiK'd here in [)assing 

(2) Type-bar machines, which arc developments 
of the oiigmal invention oh Sholc's The typo bar 
IS a metal le\ er w ith a type-block bearing a character 
or characters at the cnci, and when put m motu^i 
from the kc\b<^.iid. oiu' char.nler at a time 
IS impressed by the lever on the p.iper The 
t)'pebars are arianged m a semicircular lashion an<l 
are operated ''ingly, the point of pc-rciission of tlic 
type; being at a common centre, while the paper 
IS moved automatically as each letter is impiessed 
on It. 

(3) Type-wheel maihims, which arc on the hues 


of the Pratt machine referred to in a previous 
paragraph In these instruments the types are 
arranged round the segment or segments of an 
oscillating wheel, which is sometimes termed a 
cylinder or shuttle When the typist strikes a key, 
the corresponding type on the wheel is brought into 
position, a small luimmcr simultaneously forces 
the paper against the type, and the letter is impressed 
on It. or alternatively, the whole type-wheel {or 
segment) is forced against the paper. 

All machines of tlie second and third classes, 
that is, all machines in general commercial use, 
are operated by means of a keyboard. This consists 
of rows of keys, each of which bears one or more 
characters. When any key is struck, a corre* 
sponding character is impressed on paper in.serted 
in the machine By the; in.ijonty of manufacturers 
the arrangement known as the " universal key¬ 
board " i'. adopted , the few instances where this 
IS not the case are indicated m the notes on the 
le.idmg mac.hines on the British market {Sec 
Typewritfks ) The .idvanlagc of the " universal " 
ariang(;m( nt to the skill(;d iirofessional tyjnst. who 
mav in the course of his career be called on to 
operate sevei.il diffeicnt makes of machines is, of 
coiif'if’, obvious 

When a closer survey is made of the machines 
in the two mam divisions descnbc'd above, it will 
be discovered that further classification is retjuisite 
with r(sj>ect to salient h'^tures 

There; are, to begin with, tiiree chslinct types of 
keyboard which arc colloiiui.illy spoken of as 
.single-shift, double-shift, and non-shift keyboards. 
The majority of machines liave a keyboard of the 
first clescr’ption The keyboard contains about 
forty-two keys, each of which will [innt either a 
cajutal or a small letter, or a figure or a punctuation 
mark respectivelv By a simjile .stroke of the key, 
small letters or figures are printed, but when it is 
desiied to type a capital, or sonic of the punctuation 
marks, this object is achieved by the siimiUaneous 
depression of what is termed a shift-kcy Key¬ 
boards of the class above desc'nbcd are small and 
cmnp.ut, . 111(1 as the' typist’-^ liamK move over a 
limited area, th<‘ highest sjieeds have bec'ii .itt,lined 
on machines of tins variety In the second cl.ass 
of typewriters, the keyboard is ojierated m con¬ 
nection with two shift mo'/emcnls, o.ach key 
actuating three types, such machines having 
accoidingly three limes as many characters as 
keys are generally from twenty-eight to 

Unity keys 

In the third class of typewriters, the distinctive 
fealiite of the koyboaid is that it consists of from 
seventy-eight to oighty-four kc'vs, each of which 
r(.piesents a single character only , capitals and 
small letters, figures and punctuation marks being 
each furnished with a separ.itc key ; in other words, 
then* IS " a key fur every i h.iracter ’’ It is claimed 
that a s.avmg of lime is ctfected in using this ,kcy- 
bc^ard when writing capitals, .as compared wi^i the 
other forms, which reepure the employment of the 
sliift-key. On this keyboard, mcMoover, the keys 
for the small letters and the capitals arc arrarged 
in jireciscly the same order, so that, as far as the 
location of the keys is concerned, one kind of 
keyboard is as easy for the operator as the other. 

Another classification of writing machines might 
be made in relation to the methodinking 
employed They fall, m fact, inth two main groups. 

The first tand largest consists of those in which the 
’ink is supplied by the original device, namely, an 
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ink-ribbon, which travels automatically across the 
machine between the type and the paper. When 
a key is depressed, the corresponding type strikes 
on the ribbon, and through it makes an impression 
on the paper. One of the more lecent impiovemonts 
in typewriter construction is found in the two- 
colour ribbon, liy an ingenious mechanism the 
nbbon can be readily shifted by the oj)eiator, so 
that parts of his work can be typed m one of two 
colours. 

The second group consists of those which are 
provided with an ink-pad. The types are inked by 
direct contact with the pad, <ind alteiw.iids 
strike the paper The typewiiluig produced by 
machines of this class more nearly losembles actual 
printing than the less sharply defined cluuaeters 
made by sinking thiough a nbbon In one or two 
other mat hiiies in which the types .oe inked before 
impressing the p.ipcr, an ink roller, or some other 
similar device, is employed 

To-day, practically all machines have visible 
wnting--visil)le, that is, immedidtely it is produced. 
In the old days, it would have been jnissible to 
classify standard models accordingly as they had, 
or h.id not, visilile wilting Such classification 
of up-to-date stainlard machines is no longer 
necessary, because they all have visible writing. 

Keecnt develojiments in the use of the lyjie- 
wntci aie distinctly notable, because they vastly 
increase its value to the business world. Devices 
have been inttodiueil wftich simjilify labulai woik, 
su< h as mvoKing, to a icmarkable ilegree, and 
used 111 assist lation with nuxhin office appliances, 
are ellettmg a icvolulion in cleiual methods. In 
this and other diicclions the dcveloimients in the 
use of the tyiicwnter aie lapid and ..ontinuous. 

I'or information upon such points, the reader 
should consult the article on Tydl- wuii ing, or 
the current cat.dogiics of the manufacturers 

typj:wiutj:rs.—1 ■Tom 1875 to the }>rescnt 

time, about 300 varieties of writing machines 
have been ofh ied to the public Most of these 
have, however, never appeared in this country, 
and the majority of them have disappeared fioin 
all markets At the jirescnt time, rather more 
than 20 different madimcs aic sold m the United 
»\>ngdom. 

!>oine brief notes follow, indicating the distinctive 
features of the typewriters now sold in thi'« country. 
In those notes, no attempt has been made to 
appraise the relative merits of the machines in 
question The prospective purchaser .hould, of 
course, see that the imiclune he selects is suited 
to his individual requirements 

There is to-day a strong tendency for all type¬ 
writer manufacturers to standardize on ccitain 
leading featuies, as follows— 

1 Type-bar principle 

2. Single shift movement {i e , two cases only). 

3. Visible wnting. , 

•W Front upstroke movement of type-bar to 

printing point 

5 Type-guide 

6 Universal keyboard. ^ 

*1 Oscillating nbbon as inking device. 

8 . Two-colour wnting attachment. 

9 Neutral position of ribbon for stcncil-cuttmg. 

10 Automatic nbbon reverse. 

11 3ome form of tabulator, either 

(а) Simple “ jumper." 

(б) Column selector. 

(c) Decimal tabulator. ^ 


12 Back spacer 

13 Differential lino-spacing 

References in the following Notes to the above 
numbered deviee.s will simplify description. Olher- 
wiM', iiu'iition will be made m the separate headings 
"id\' of ihstiiulive- liMluie^ 

Noriis 

Rar-Wk. Has Nos 1, 3. 5, t>, 7. 8. 9, It). Ibt, 
12. 13 Ihe most distimtive fe.ituie of the Bar- 
Loi k IS llie device from whicli the mathini' lakes 
its mime - a semi cirde of )‘hu^J^hol buuue eonical 
pins lilted in a plate near the }>imting-j)oint. 
Bctwitii two of these pins,, each type-b.ii, in 
d'-si ending to jiriiil, is locked, alignment being 
tlins sc-cmed Theio is no shift niiiveuieiil, a 
separate key being jirovidod for ea< h type I'lic 
lyj'e bar moves loiwards and clownw.nds to the 
ptmfing point. 

In its otiginal lorrn, the Bar-f.ock liist ajipeaieci 
in 1888 

At the time of willing, a new Biitish-inade 
Bai-Jaxk is jmomised " loi the mar liitiae," and 
will embody all, or most, ol the featuies in our list, 
logetiiei witli some dislim tivi' devices 

lUiekensderfcr (generally known .is the lilick). 
Has Nos 3, G (wlieie r«quiied), II, 12, 13 

Dihltndivc fculurrs —Uekiticely small sue and 
weight, seeming poitability It is a tyjiewheil 
inailiinc, with double shill movuneiil, noiimdiy 
fitted with a " Scientific " keylio.nd, fliough Ihe 
universal keyboard can lie fitted if jaefeiu'd A 
jiad IS the inking device 

At tile fimc of writing, the " 90 Blick " is just 
appearing on the market This lias fi-atuies 
Nos I, 3. 4. 5. (). 7. 8. 9. 11, 12, 13 

Dislniitivrji-atioc'^ -~A ninety • liai.ictei keyluniid 
(w'hcMice the name), written witli thntv key.s and 
two shifts BoitalulifV is again a IcMding feature. 
The machine is fitted with .in iiiteichangeable 
type-bar segment, so that vaiimis styles of typos 
may be used, as well as chaiacteis needed by 
dilfcr(‘nt languages 

roroiia. lias features Nos I, 3. 4, 5, 8, 7, 8. 
Di^tiiu live jt-aixnes —\ tw-o-sluft keybo.ird, 
writing eiglity-lour char.ictcrs jhiilt with speual 
regard to portability, not only as regards weight 
but also as regards size. For Iravelhng, the 
machine folds uj) on to it.self, .so as to occupy little 
room 

KlUolt-FiHher. Fundamentally diffeieiit from 
most other typewriters, owing to its being eon- 
struclcd mainly for writing in bound V»ooks, though 
it will also wnfe, m the ordinary way, on loose 
sluHts 'Ihe l.iL.:st mode! I has the following 
featuies- 1. 2. 3. 6. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

Hie types play downwauls towards tiie printing 
]H)ini KevlxMiil am! typ''-l)asket Havel together 
.icross .iml (h^vii the willing smfrae as the work 
prugr<sscs lb|ui])pe<l wifii v.iiiuiis forms of 
taliiil.ilor. \Viit<‘s on a Hat i*lalcn, not on a 
cyhmhr ( an b' littcd witli arithmetical devices— 
adding, siibliacting, ana cross-adding 

Klllpirt*. 'J'he latest model (No 2), has the 
f^)llowing features—I, 3, 5, (h 7, 10, 11a, 12, 13. 

Dtslwciwc fealurni —'bhe types-slide horizontally 
forward to the pnnting-pomt. Thirty keys give 
ninety characters, by use of two shifts. Made 
Canada 

Fodoral. A newcomer on our market. Has 
most, or all. of the features in the list. 

llauimoDd. The current model is know'n as the 
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Multiplex, hliving the following features—3, 6 
(when re(|inrofl). 7, 8, 9, 12, 13. 

JJtsUHClwc —Constructed on the type- 

wheel the types being cast on a shuttle, 

which rotalt-, in a circular horizontal plane 
E<juil)pe(l cither with the " Ideal" or " ('niversal" 
keyboaid 1 he.- "Ideal" is senn-circulai, and 
has a special anangemeni of keys Two shifts, 
hhutlhs aic iinnicdiately interchangeable (two 
being always in position), so that work can be 
done in a great variety of styles and languages 
Light weight 

llliperiiil. ll.is the following features—1 3 5 

6. 7. 8, 9, lb, 12. 13. ' ’ 

'Ihc ciiridit model is the J{, but the Model D is 
promised m the lu.ir future 

Icaturt’s - - The types j)Iay downwarils 
and lorwards to tlie pnntmg-pumt Keyboaid and 
tvpe-segment can be mstant.incoiibU' removed, and 
another siib'.litiited. tliiis giving Ihe machine a 
wide i<inge of diaiacters, types, ainl languages 
In the Model l>, a speci.d fe.iture will be made 
of the tabulator Hiitish iiuido 

Monarch. Has all standardized features, except 
No S 

JJistiiiitivf features - T\\c ril)bon movement lias 
a transveise .nul a lateral movement, thus utili/ing 
every Iractioii of nblxui surface ( an be speually 
ccpiipped for counting house woik, including 
adding, sublr.iclmg. etc Has a special vaiiable 
escapement, adjustable by the operator lor 
high-speed work 

Nulioilul. A jtortable in.ichinc, niaiketed in 
this (oinitiy by the Hammond Cc)in})any 
• Noiseless. Has lealures 1 3, 5, b. 7, 8 9 10 
11. 12. 13 ' ' 

Ihstnutivc fcalutcs — Mainly noiselessness, the 
usual " cluk " i)t opf'iatioii being entirely climin- 
.ited, sikiKe in ollur tespects being secured by 
ingenious devices Its lyjie-b.ir movement is 
hon/ont.dly forward to the jinnting-point Tw’O 
shifts Has a steel, not a rubbet, platen 

Oliver. 1 Lis featuies 1, 3, G, 7, 8 (whore recjuired), 
11, 12, 13 (m a special form) 

J life - - Two shifts (giving normally' 

eighiy-lutn ihaiaclers, though the No 6 Model lias 
nmely*si\). 'Die type-liar moveinenl is l.iteially 
downwards, the construction of the type-bar 
Itself being specud to the Oliver, being U-sh<i{ied, 
with pivots widely sejiaiated Means ,ire provided 
for hoiuoiital and vertical ruling Dilfeiential 
hne-spaciiif., is accomplished by a particularly 
ingi-mous devil e 

Kpmington. ILis all " st.uulardisid " features 
Ihstinclive frafun’i ,— Made m r two forms -the 
No. 10 anil the* No 11 'Die two niodtls are 
identical, except that the No 10 has a tive-j»oint 
column selc'ctor, where.u* the No 11 has a ten-jKiint 
decimal tabulator Further, the N'(> H can be 
ciju.iiped as au accountancy ijiachine, i c , with 
an addmg-subtiacting attachment, capable of all 
kinds ol c<dculation, as well as writing 'Ihe 
original commemal wriling machine m its early 
form. F'nsV marketed in Fngl.uul iii 1880 

Koyal. Has features 1-13 The No. 10 g’. 
with Ol without's[)ecial attachments, adapted to 
all kinds of accountancy work (other than those 
ii*volvuig arithmetical calculations on the machine). 
Has a special " bail" contiolling the paper. 
Sal(i‘r. Has features 1. 2. 3. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10, 12, 13. 

features .— Has a characteristic type- 
bar movement, known as the 45“ movement— 


forwards, but from the 45® position at rest to the 
45® position in printing. Made in England. 

L, €. Smith & Bros. Has all 13 " standardized " 
features. Quietness m use is claimed as a leading 
feature Ha.s a five-stop decimal tabulator. Ball 
bearings are largely used at friction points. 

Smith Premier. Has features 1. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11 (m special form), 12, 13 

iMshMctive features —No shift-key, there being a 
key for each character (eighty-four"m all). It 
has a unique combination of tabulating devices—a 
column selector, which moves the carnage to any 
desired column, and a decimal tabulator, which 
locates the exact point required in that column, 
luasure chute caines away all papci dust clear of 
working parts Ball-bearings aie largely used. 
Can be adapted to all kimls of accountancy work 
(imliidmg arithmetical calculations) 

biHiorwund. ILis all " slandaidi/ed " features. 
Has normally a one-point tabulator for simple 
column woik, but can be equipped with a decimal 
tabulator Can also be specially adapted for 
arithmetical work, and is then known as the 
Ihiderwood St.iiulard Adding Machine, being 
capable, however, not only of addition, but of 
sulilrartion. as well as ordinary writing 

Wall Street. A new-corner with most of the 
" standaidized " features 

Woodsloek, Comparatively speaking, a new¬ 
comer. Has most, or all. of the "standaidized" 
features t 

Yosl. Tile current model (No 20) has features 
1, 2, 3, 5, b, 11, 12, 13 

Dislifiiltvc (eafures —The inking device is a pad, 
so that feature No 9 is unnecessary. The type bar 
action is 10)1 the regular Jroiit-stroke action, being 
jieculi.ir to tl.e 'lost C<ui be fitted with achlmg- 
subtiacting device 

Keferences are fietjueiitly made in the foregoing 
Notes to t.ibuldting devices Such devices differ 
so greatly that it is impossible here to deal with 
them fully ft should, however, be mentioned 
that the simpler tabulators merely "jump" 
the carn<ig(“ to one of a scries of j're-diAerinined 
poults, whereas the more elaboiale tabulators 
will "jump" it to any desired jioint m a senes 
of loluinns (See atlicle on i'YrhWKrTiNr. ) 

Keferences have also been made m some few 
c-ascs to anthmctnal attachments, converting the 
tyjicwntcr into a wnting-.idding-subtracting 
machine Such attachments clitier to an extent 
that rendcTS comparison almost niij)ussiblc (iener- 
ally, however, it may be said that machines so 
eciuij)j)ed are cajiuble of jierfoimmg any kind of 
atithmelual ojieration, accuracy of which is 
automatically guaranteed 

Mo:it of the m.iclimos mentioned arc capable 
of accommodating caiiiagc-. ol various widths, 
the staiKl.ird carnage Ix ing usually one adapted to 
a writing line not exceeding 7| inches. 

TVPiAHtlTINl*.—Oiiguially, typewriting ip.-^iant 
cojiymg, or transcribing, with' the typewriter. 
To-cl.iy typewnting is by no means confined to 
such sinijilo work. Indeed, it may fairly be claimed 
that the typewriter is now, or can now be, adajited 
to any kind of writing, or even piinting, formerly 
done by other means, moreover, m nearly every 
case, tyiiewntten woik is greatly prefeiable to work 
produced by any other moans 

Ihe introduction of the billing and book-keeping 
typewriter has revolutionised the work of the 
counting house, ^by making it possible to type 
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at a single operation, not only the invoice, but to 
record the entry in the day book, thereby giving a 
day book in which the entries are all typewritten, 
instead of written, as under the old method of 
procedure 

Or again, sec how the wholesale draper makes 
use of the machine for typing the itemised account, 
making the entry in the journal and iccording the 
amount on the ta]ly stnp. 

Kven this does not exhaust the powers of the 
billing typewriter, as. by the simple jirocess <A 
carbon interleaves, the invoice, the day book 
entry, the warehouse or departmental re<|nisition. 
the delivery note, and the receipt note—in f.ict, 
atiy set of forms—may bo typed, not, as one might 
be pardoned for supposing, at successive operations, 
but at one and the same time 

Or. if wc do not favour the loose leaf system, then 
we can call into requisition the book-typewnPT, 
which types as easily in a hoioid book on a sheet 
of paper, makes as many <luplicatrs as are reejmred, 
adds tlie columns, and enters the totals on the 
tally strip. 

Then there is the tabulator—unknown m the 
early days of the typewriter, but now often an 
integral part of the machine Sec how it marslials 
the figures into columns, with units under units, 
tens under tens, hundreds under hundreds, .uid so 
on To govern its action, it is merely necessary 
to prcss a button, when the carnage instantane¬ 
ously movies to any dtfiired position, enabling us 
to type the invoice, cxtiMul the C s d one under 
the other, type the discounts or credits, and record 
the entry in the day book. 

Or, bv use of the tabulator in (onjiinclion wilii 
the adding-subtracting atta- luncnt, \ e are able 
not merely to tabulate the niiment.d items, but 
also to add, or subtract, them as n-qinred 

Or should the work in hand consist, not of 
(olumii'- of figuifs, but of text whicli has certain 
lines beginning at a common point, then wc have 
the column sehetor, which selects tlic various 
regular starting ixunts 

Again, uc have now a typewriter littod with 
ncodlc-j)Oint<xl type, whu li jji'rforates the paper and 
<lrivcs the nnj'rc'ssion right into the libic of the 
j ..per itself, llicre])y n-iiflering subsequent alteialion 
an (bsoliite iinpossibihtv, and thus threatening the 
1 ‘Xi^lencc of the tiuK-lumoured wntten dicquc, so 
tliat wc shall soon (ease to he.ir llie W'll-known 
formula “ I will wrUe you a [cheque,” but in 
Its stead. ” 1 will lyfe yon a duMjue ” And this 
machine with perforating type has made it possible 
to tyjie work tickets and the hk(‘ on paper stout 
enough to stand the rough handling of the worksliop, 
and at ttie same time to obtain a good carbon 
copy, so that cvim thick pajier is no longer a 
barrier 

Again, there is the Stnp Invoice madutu? for 
accommodating a roll of invoice foims ;pid auto- 
tnaf^ally finding the typing line on cacli successive 
invoice, or for typing cards, tickets, address 
labels, or any separate section of a roll lorn. 

Anci it Is iK^t only in the commercicd office ^nd 
th ^bank that the typcwiiter holds sway, as we 
shall sec if wc look into the solicitor’s otfice and 
note how the various documents, from the rough 
draft to the engrossnu^nt, arc rrst dictated to a 
shortlinnd-typist and then run off on the machine ; 
or visit fhc sanctum of the literary man, and 
see how he either dictates his ” cojiy ” to an 
amanuensis to be transcribed on the typewriter. 


or in some cases types it himsefi without the 
intervention of the shorthand-writer; or watch 
the doctor and note how, with the aid of the card 
index and the typewriter, he keeps a record of 
symptoms of his patients : or again, see how the 
busy man, whether he be travelling by land or sea, 
may call into requisition the services of the short¬ 
hand-typist. and have his work exotuted as expedi¬ 
tiously as if he w'ere in his own office ; and if he be 
jiutting up at an liotcl cn route, the same ton- 
vcnience is to hand, so that whether he be on 
terra firma or on the blue watcis of the ocean, he 
can still call to his aid the shoithand-typisl and 
hear the friendly dick of the madiine 

And even with this long list of the uses to which 
the typewriter has been pul, there is siill another 
phase, namely, the facilities which exist for multi¬ 
plying copies rhink of the many vaiieties of both 
flat frame and rotary dupli< atoi, besides the adapta¬ 
tion of the litliogi.iplue pioc<".s to tvpiwnltin 
work, which has made it pos-.il>lt' to »aKe an .dmost 
unhmili'd mimliiT ol excellent duplualis Or, on 
the other hand, if only a few eoj'ie^ .ue Ti'ipmed, 
then we c.in fall back on llu' lUKtograph copy, 
the caibon u»py. the press copy, or tlie rapid roller 
copy 

Such devel()i)tncnts in typewaiting have, of cour.se, 
onlv been rendered jxissible by dc velo])inents in 
the typewriter As it was liist offt red to the woild 
(see 1 YiU'.w’RiTi'.u, Kisiory and I M-.vfi otm r n i 
(Ji ), it w.is but a crude, lliougli ad<‘<|uate, ina< luni' - 
ade<piate. that is, foi llic .simple puijH)S( s for wliuh 
it was onginallv intended Since then, enormous 
improvements have been made in its constiiu tion 
Its range of writing h.is been nicie.ised bv .ulditutn 
of characters and two or iiioie ” cases ” , fiiclion 
at working iioints has been reduced . the esc'apc- 
ment has been lendered capable ol greater, and 
ever greater, speed . new and ini]>rovi (l device's 
have been added, such as margni-sto})s. maigin- 
release, variabU* line-spaccr, keyl>o.iid-lo{ k, li.ick- 
spaciT, etc , etc —to say not lung of special devic eslor 
accountancy work—tabulators, tally-rolls, mcdle- 
])oint types, condcnsed-i haiging atlaclnneiits, and 
the like 

i lie evolution of the lyjiewntc'r and the evolution 
of tvpevMitiiig h.ivo gone on side by side '1 lie 
exjHTt opeiat()r has called foi a more adapl.iblc 
machine, and llie more adapt<ibl(‘ machine has 
(ailed for a more exjuTt operator , 'nd hciicc has 
('omc a virtuous circle of progress. 

So far .is ojieration has Ixari concerned, the 
gieatest advance w.is made when touch typewriting 
b('caine general In the old days, the best opeuJors 
w’ould inlerrujit iheir typewriting for the purj)(»sc 
of reading the cojiy. Tn these days, the (.ipable 
operator makes manijnilation conlinuous, the 
e)es being fixed on the cop> (of (ours(‘, if any) from 
first to last iilu' manqnilalion ot llie keyboard 
IS thus g(wcrned, not fiy sense of sight, but by 
sense of touch. iUiice the cxjnession, ”'I'uiich 
Tyiiewnting ” 

tspeed of operation lias also greath advanced, 
partly by reason of the mechanical perfection of 
tile t>p('writcT, but mainly because of the adoption 
of the touch method. At the Hitsiness Icxlubition 
in I.ondon, in 1920, Mr. K G (.urtis gamed the 
championship by maintaining a speed of Kid worsts 
per minute for half an hour This was a net speed, 
5 words having been deducted fijr each error made. 
It is, however, claimed that the actual speed record 
was made in 1917 by an Amciican, Mr. G. Hosfeld, 
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who succmle<r ni writing 145 words per minute 
during a ha)f-h(»ur’s tc-^t 

\Vi* now give iliu-.tr.itions of a few (of the many) 
special uses to which tlic modern typewriter can 
lie put in different kiiuN of work— 

Jfilling. (I) ! hv Condensed Ihlhng Typewriter. 
Tins IS, as its iiaiiu; iinjihcs, siieci.illy adapted for 
billing, or invoicing, though it is ecpially .ipplicablc 
to (orrespondenc<‘. 

Not only w'lll it Ivpc the* invoice and the day¬ 
book enf 1 y at one ojieration, but as many additional 
forms as may be ie<|uiri‘(l, such, for example, as 
the w'arehoiise older, the delivery note, the receipt, 
the packer’s order, and, m fact, any additional 
documents required to suit individual needs 

d'he prmcip,d att.u.hineiit on this machine is the 
bill comh'iisei, pu^videil for the purpose of feeding 
esuh successive mvoue to the first writing line, 
ami to govern tlie automatic spacing of e.ich 
carbon imjiression on the d.iy-book p.ige 


despatched to the various customers, and the day 
book sheets are replaced face downwards at the 
end of the McMillan book, below the dividing tab, 
so that they run in numerical order. 

When a M<.Millan book is full, the contents are 
removed bodily and bound m a cheaper binding, 
and a new set of sheets is inserted to take the 
pi.ice of the old ones 

Such, then, is tlie method whicli is fast superseding 
that of press copying the invoices in a-piess copy 
sahs b( 4 >k, and which gives in its ])lacc facsimiles, 
clear and legible, typed simultaneously with the 
invoice, inste.ml (d the too often blurred and 
indistinct invoice ancl sales book 

(2) The Strip Invoice Typewriter d'hc Sliip 
Invoice typewriter is the lat»‘st singe of billing 
m.ichinc development It is fitted with spiTial 
gear for accmnmodalmg a roll of mvoue hums, 
the first of which is fed into the machine m the 
usual way h'lxed to the right-hand side of the 



McMillan IiOUHc«Lnif Sales Ihiok. 


When the tundeiiscr is set. tlie method of (>linder is an nltachment similar to the bill con- 

procedme is hs follows : The top day book sheet is denser, Urn tunctum of which is to find the writing 

taken Irom the McMillan day book and is fed inl(j line automatically on each suu.essive invoice 
the .typewriter in the oulmaiy m.uuier , the Its utility does not. however, cease with the 
invoice and (aibon sheet are ni\t mscilod, and tsqung of invoices, as it tan be used for typing 

brought into position by means of the lomlenser, cards, tickets, address labels, or. indeed, any 
V for typing the first line of the invoice 'Ihe invoice separate section of a roll of forms Tf, on the other 
IS then typed by the aid of the tabulator, and on Its hand, it is not desirable to employ a continuous 
comidetion tiro dondenscr is actiiate^l, and tlie in- roll, it is e<|ually .ipplicable to long strips, sub- 

voic*o ami carbon are witlidrawn** The condenser is divided into a nnmber of sepaiate sections, on each 

then actuated again, and turns the day book sheet of whuhTt is doMred to commence typing a 
back a space, which exactly coincides witli that given point 

occupied by the piintcd htading of the invoice ; As with the Condensed Ihlhng maclune, so with 
consc<jucntly, when the second invoice form is the btiip Inv’oice machine, it is efpially useful for 

inserted thcic is no waste of space on the d.ay boo^ correspondence ; m fact, it is a combined mvoKting 

sheet, as although the two feed simultaneously and correspondence typewriter 

while the condenser is being returned to its normal (3) The Retail Bill and Charge Typewriter. 
pu.ition, still this has been allowed for on the day The Retail Bill an/l Charge typewriter, fitted with 

book sheet by the previous action of bringing t.ally roll, is a billing machine specially designed 

the condenser forward, after the removal of the to meet the requirements of linns periodically 

first invoice rendering itemised accounts, sftch, for example. 

At the end of the day’s work, the invoices are as those engaged in the drapery business. By the 
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use of this machine and a folded form, interleavcil 
with a carbon, entries arc simultaneously typed 
upon the bill and the journal sheet, so that not 
only IS liability to error reduced to a minimum, 
but the journal is typewritten as well as the 
bill 

This machine is constructed with a sjiecial 
horizontal and lateral alii'iier, which makes it 
the work of a moment to insert the folded form 
This being done, the items under the current date 
are typed in the usual way, and the daily total is 
typecl not only as an extension on the bill, but also 
on the tally strip. The form is then removed from 
the machine and placed, without taking out the 
carbon, m a cabinet, awaiting subseejuent rcinscrt- 
tion when furthci entries occur I'lie l.illy stnji is 
then m position for typing the daily total of the 
next bill, as the act of removing the form cairics 
the strip forward one line space 

This procedure is contHuu;d until the clay’s 
billing IS completed, when the tally stiip, showing 
the clay's totals, is torn ofT and scuit to the counting 
house On oacli snbsec]uent date when a new order 
IS executed, the customer’s form is reinserted, and 
instantly slipped into position by means of the bill 
aligner. 

rims the bilK accuiiUiLitc', step by step, as the 
oiders are executed, and at the end of the month 
all that remains to be clone is to " foot ” the bills, 
<hspat(h them to the customers, and bind the 
journal slu-ets in a cheap binder. 

Column Finder. The Column Finder—a most 
useful time-s.iving invention—is, as its name 
imjihes, a device for "finding" oi selecting the 
vaiious columns or starting-points which are 
common to a given niinibei of Imes 

Ihis invention may be utilised ii\ a variety of 
ways, and on typewriters which have a icvcrsible 
rack, stops for different styles of work m.iy be- set 
up at one and thc‘ saiiw time, thus obvi.Uiiig the 
necessity of c'onslantlv resetting the stops when .i 
clninge of work is neccssaiy 1 c'r example, llie 
stops may be arranged on one side of the rack for 
the starting-point-; or numlcers which .ire commem 
to .ill lettc’i^, sucli as liic- d.ilcx llie addre ss, 
the j>aragra]>hs .and the subsciiption, while the 
s'ops on the othc'r sides of the rack could be 
air.-nged in a similar manner foi an}' (Ulu r st}les 
of work 111 vogue' 111 the oificc in i|iiestioii 

All that IS then ne< ess.ir} is to 'uin ‘lie rack 
with the' leqmrcvi >^lde backwards .ind to depuss 
the column hiuh'r kev winch bc'ar-. number 
coiusponchng with the lecjuiicd column 'Ihiis, 


to find the fourth column or point, depress the key 
marked " 4." to find the first column the key 
marked" 1." and so on 

Tabulator. When the tabulator was first intro- 
duced It appealed m the form of an accessory of 
the typewiiter, and could be pm c hased inde¬ 
pendently of the machine; but its advantages 
soon proved so great that many of the tyjiewnter 
linns now supply an in-bmlt l.ibulator, which is 
as much a ol the tvpcwvritor .is the' arm is c>f 
the body 

1‘erhaps llu“ most ingc'nious contrivance of the 
kind IS tlie Ixey-Sct rabulator This tabulator, 
m addition to pci forming tluwordinary duties of a 
tabul.itor. goes a step furlhc'r and automaixcallv 
sets the stops feu the t\'just 

It cciiiMsis of ton t.iiiukitor kc\'s <u jiluiigeis 
arranged just below or .il>ove the kevbo.ird , a 
tabulator scale' dc noting tiu' \'alu<' ol c.icli key , 
a sm.ill kev, tei mc'd the " '1 ah Stop Ke y." situatecl 
at the toj) lelt-h.and corner of the kc‘^’hoard , a 
rack know'll .is tlie l.iluilatcjr lack, complete with a 
sloji for each degree oi sp.ic c‘, ,it the b.ic k of tlie 
inatlune, immediatelv beneath llu' jiaper slu'U, 
and behind this t.ick, a tabul.itoi slop release 
lever 

These are the main parts, so far as the typist is 
concerned, of a tabulator which h.is not only made 
the woi k of the typist simplicity itself, but 
w'hic h IS proving a notable factor as a time-saving 
devu e. 

Now a woid as to the method of piocedure Let 
ns suppose tli.it an invoice is to be typecl. All that 
IS necessary is to depicss the carnage release key 
and to run the c arriage to the units' jioiiit of the 
"Quantity" column, and then to depiess the 
"Tab Stop Key," which will immediately set a 
stop on the rack at the corresponding number. 
This o|)erati<)u must then be repeated for the 
"Piicc" column and for the "s d." columns, 
but m the latter c.asc the stoj>s must be set for the 
units of the -pence 

The tyjung of the invoice is then jircjceedecl with 
111 the' usual way. but the carnage is instant.mcously 
moved from coluinii to column b\' means of ilio. 
l.ibiil.itor kc\s, whicli aie juessc'cl in accoidance 
with the- rc'cjnirecl clenominations 

\\ lien it IS desired to set uji .inchher style of 
t.ibiil.ition, the sto|)s may inst.intly be letuined 
tc) tin'll normal positions on tlie rack by dc'pri'ssnig 
the l.ibul.itor sloj) release lever, Init this is nnnccc's- 
sai y where the same st}'l(‘ of woik has to lie excculc'cl 
d.a\' after clay. 
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U.—This letter is used m the following 
abbreviations— 

U/A. Underwriting Account (marine account). 

II.K, United Kingdom. 

U.S.A , United States of America. 

U.V., Uncollected Vouchers. 

U/w, Underwriter. 

Ult.. Of the lait month {Latin, ultimo). 
UBERRIMA F1DE8. —The utmost good faith. 
UBERRlMiE FlDEl. —A Latin phra.se, signi¬ 
fying “ of the utmost good faith " In the case of 
certain special contracts, of which insurance is 
the chief example, it is essential that there should 
be something more than “ good faith" shown. 
Indeed, there must be the most tompiete disclosure 
of every material fact connected with the matter. 
Tile suppression of anything which might tend to 
influcni e the mind of one of the parties to such a 
contract is ground for camellation. Contracts of 
this kind are classified as being of ubernma fidet. 
It IS often supposed that tiic principle applies to 
contracts of suretyship and guarantee This was 
judicially negatived iii the case of Seaton v. Burnand, 
1900, Aj>p Cas 135 

UOANIiA. — The Protectorate of Uganda, 
desciibed by Stanley as the “ Pearl of Africa." is 
bounded on the cast by the East Africa Protectorate, 
on the west by Belgian Congo, on the south by 
the mandatory territory, and ou the north by the 
Sudan. Its area of 110,300 square miles supports 
a population estimated at 3,500,000, and includes 
Buganda, and four provinces designated as the 
Western, Eastern, Rudolf, and Northern. Part of the 
surface is hilly or mountainous, and part is a plain. 

The soil IS very fertile except in the Rudolf 
district The chmatc is mild, and fairly healthy 
except in the lowlands. Ram falls fairly abundantly, 
the annual amount being over 50 in. It would seem 
that agriculture will develop greatly in this region 
Coffee IS well suited to Uganda, and one variety is 
indigenous. Cotton-growing has become the most 
important industry ; the American type thrives 
well, and ginning factories are at work at Kampala 
There is a great natural wealth of fibre-yielding 
plants, and^lhc fibres obtained from the Sansevicnas 
and the kaphia palm fetch high prices. Cereals 
grow with certainty, and wheat cultivation is 
spreading m Toro. Cocoa, sugar, and ricc can be 
raised successfully, but as yet IhVvc not dec eloped 
much. Rubber-growing is, however, becoming of 
imjKutance I'lic forests yield e.xccllent mahogtiny 
and cedar woods. h'rMts of many varieties could 
bo produced uY vast cjuantitus, and the ban.ina 
forms the staple food. Cattle tlinvc well m some 
disiricU, but cliscases are not unknown Shts-j) and 
goats are jilcntiful, and ar«‘ found m most districts 
Ivory is obtained m unport.int quantities As 
regauls minerals, iron is abundant, jilumbago is 
found m Uugoro, copper m the centre, and a Iil'le 
gold m some dAtricls 

Roads are extending m Uganda, but transport 
facilities need developing The Uganda Railway lies 
111 British East Africa, and extends from Mombasa on 
the cc^st to Port Ploicnce on Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
A railway connects Lakes Victoria and Kioga, while 
another short line runs between Kampala and Port 


Bell. There is steamer traffic on the Lakes, and 
Nile steamers ply from Khartoum to Gondokoro on 
the northern boundary. The chief exports are ghee 
(clarified butter), coffee, cotton, hides, 7vory, skins, 
and native mats; and the imports are mainly cotton 
goods and agricultural machinery and implements. 
Most trade is carried on with Great Britain, the 
United States, and India 

The chief trade centres are Entebbe, on Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the administrative centre, and 
Kampala, the native capital of Buganda. The 
native capital of the country is Mengo. 

Mails are despatched once a month via Brindisi. 
The time of transport is about twenty-two days. 

For map. see Africa. 

UKRAINE (the border or the frontier).— Position, 
Area, Population, On 21st November, 1917, the 
greater part of “ Little Russia," consisting of the 
former governments of Chernigov, Kharkov, Kieff 
and Poltava, with Ekatennoslav anti Kherson m 
" South Russia," and Podoha and Volhynia m 
" West Russia." was encouraged by Germany to 
declare its independence as the Republic of Ukraine. 
The new Republic was despoiled by Germany m 
1917-1918, and until Augi'st, 1919, was oveirun by 
liolshcvik forces, who were finally driven out by a 
rising t)f the inhabitants Recognition by the Powers 
was gamed in March, 1919 The total area of the 
Republic is 174,000 sq miles, and its population 
approxim? Icly 30 millions, the density of population 
in Kiev, Poltava and Podolia being over 130 per 
sq mile Us northern neighbours are Lithuania, 
the Republic of Wlute Russia, and European Itwssia, 
its western, I’oland, Czecho-SlovaUia, Hungary and 
Uoumama , its eastern, European Russia, the Don 
Republic, and the Taurida Republic , and its 
southern the Black Sea 

Build, Climate and Soil. The whole of the region 
IS a boundless plain open to invasion, ami with 
monotony as its key-note The climate is continental, 
though not so harsh as that of most of Kurojieaii 
Russia. There is a mmmiuni of spring and autumn, 
a low rainfall from May to Au^,ust when vcgetatioa 
rushes through its life period . and a dealh-Iike 
peace in winter. In the north there are forests and 
marshes, but much of the region is covered with 
fertile black earth (" chernoziom "), which retains 
the moisture and thus compensates for the scarcity 
of rainfall 

Production and Industries. Agriculture is the 
leading industry, the "black-earth" icgion being 
one of tile world’s chief granaries Wheat is the 
chief crop , but rye, oats, barley and maize are 
important Flax, hemp, tobacco, beet, wine, fruit 
(cherry,'plum, apple, pear) ami honey are Ihc^agri¬ 
cultural products The steppe region of the south 
is devoted to the pastoral industry, and hides, skins, 
ha»r, bristles and wool form important exports. 
Poultry farming is increasing in the gram Unds. 
Lumbering and fishmg are of minor importance. 
The eastern area is rich m coal and iron, the Donetz 
coalfield producing 25 imlhon tons annually and 
Knvoirog leading all Russian republics m its output 
of iron Manufactures are developingr Kharkov 
and Poltava manufacture woollen goods ; Kiev and 
Kharkov have sugar refineries and flour mills; 
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Kiev and Kherson make leather.soap and candles; Ehatertnoslav (180.000) is a rising manufacturing 
Krivoirog has iron and steel works; and Odessa, town at the falls of the Dnieper. 

Nikolaiev and Kherson have shipbuilding yards. Nxkolaxev, situate at the junction of the Bug and 

People. Most of the people of the Ukraine arc the Ingul, is a wheat port, and flour-millmg and 
Slavs of the Alpine Race, and possess the " stocky ” shipbuilding centre. 

frame, characteristic of grassland peoples. They are Khef^-on, on the Dnieper, has similar industries 
more imaginative, poetical and refined than their to those of Nikolaiev 4 

northern neighbours , but 
need more shrewdness 
and less hutmlity 

Communicatlong and 
Commeree. Communica¬ 
tions, as in most of 
Eastern Europe, need 
developing. Lack of 
stone and wood for the 
construction of firm roads 
explains the bad state of 
the cart-roads ; and since 
all the rivers arc frozen 
during the cold of win¬ 
ter, and much reduced 
in depth by the dryness 
of summer, navigation 
upon them is in many 
cases confined to the 
period of the spring and 
early summer floods 
Railways arc practically 
in their infancy. The 
best season for the trails-* 
port of goods IS the 
winter, for then river, 
marsh and lake arc 
covered with a umforin 
pavement of snow, which 

makes transport by sledge easy The^lncf expoits ULLAGE. —This word is used with two separate 

are corn, flour, eggs, flax and leather ; while the meanings— 

chief imports are machinery and rnctal goods, textiles (1) The waste in casks or bottles of liquids 
and tea. owing to leakage, breakage, evaporation, or racking. 

Trade ('enfrPS. (600.000) stands on a terrace (2) The difference between the full capacity of 

from 300 to 400 ft. above the level of the Dnieper, a cask or other vessel and the quantity of liquid 
opposite the mouth of the Desna It is the chief which *t actually contains 

town and scat of government, the Holy City ULTIMO. —Generally contracted into “ult.” 

and ancient capital of the Russians, and one It is the ablative case singular of the Latin word 
of the chief educational and religious centres of moaning “ last.” In correspondence ” the 

Ec. tern Juirope As a manufacturing centre 20th ult.” means ” the 20th day of the preceding 
the 'own is growing It possesses flour mills, month” 

sngai refineries, tobacco and woollen factoiios, and ULTRAMARINE. —A permanent pigment of 

iron foundries. beautiful sky-blue colour, originally obtained from 

Odessa (650,000) stands on the Black Sea near lapis lazuli {qv), but now prepare) arP-fic.ially by 

the mouth of the Dniester, and is built ir terrace’s mixing < hma < lay, ( hano.il, and sulphate of sodium, 

above a safe harbour. Surrounded to a remote dis- and heating tiic w lole with sulphur. 'Hie prepara- 

tance by immense steppes, the town appears before tion of ultiainanm- forms .in im]iortant induslry 

the weary traveller as a long-desircd oasis It is in Germany, France, and Belgium, and has 

the chief port, the natural outlet of the wheat- been taken up in England, especially by the Lanca- 

growing lands of the Dnic.stcr and Dnieper basins, shire Ultramarine Company. Ltd , near Ulverston. 

and a flour-milhng and shipbuilding centre Its The pigment is used by painters, i.aliyi-pnnters, and 

harbour has been (leepened to 30 ft , hut as a ])ort paper-stainers, a«d is of use in laundrie.^ as a means 

it^suffers from its inaccessibility for a shoU time of keeping linen a good colour. Thetc is also a 

clurini^ winter, and its comparatively poor r.ulway green variety 

connections with its hinterland, being served ULTRA VlRES. —This -s a Latin phrase signifying 

-directly by only one railway—the great 1 lamburg* “beyond the powcis ” The expression is most 
Beilin-Cracow-Odessa line It has a great trade jn frequently used in connection with corjiorate bodies, 
grai I,colour, starch, leather and soap. th(.#e bodies being limited as to their powcr.s by the 

Kharkov (260,000) on a tributary of the Donetz charter or other document under which they are 

IS growing rapidly as an educational, mdusinal called into existence Any act done outside these 

and trading centre. It lies ir the heart of special powers is null and void, and the court wil^ 
the Donetz coalfield, is a railway junction, lias restrain the attempted exercise of it. 'Thus, in 

one of th# largest fairs of Eastern Europe, the case of a joint-stock company, the borrowing 

and fhanufacturcs non and steel, soap, tobacco powers of the company will be fixed by the memor- 

and sugar. andum and the articles of association. It is the 
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duty, therefore, of any j)crson who lends money to 
the company to see that the directors are within 
their rights in hot rowing, and especially that the 
amount which they arc entitled to borrow is not 
exceeded. The opposite of ultra vires is xntra vtres, 
which means “ within the powers." 

UMBEIl.—A brown, earthy mineral, used, when 
ground to powtler, a brown pigment A w<irnier 
tone IS obtaineil by calcination 'I he mineral h 
hoimliims found in (irr.it Kntaui. bill oniirs 
thfcHy in Italy and ( ypnis. It is used by artists 
and also bv housi' p.iinters 

UMIIRKLLA8.—'J^he-sc familiar articles, tliough 
known in the I'iast since the earliest times, <lid not 
become generally u.sed in Gicat Hntain until the 
eighteenth century. The celebrated Fox paragon 
frames date back to the middle of the nimdcc'nth 
century. The < hief seats of the Ihitish industry are 
London. Manchester, and (ilasgow. Pans is a great 
Frcncli centre The materials useii are of ail grades, 
the best umbrellas having silk covers (made at 
Lyons and CrefeM). For the commonest qualities 
cotton IS used, and f(jr the inlerniediate grades 
vaiious mixtures of silk and cotton are employed 
UMPIRE ,—The person who is called in to decide 
a question under dispute. Whenever a matter is 
referrod to arbitration, it is generally agreed by 
the IcTiiis of the reference that iii case the two 
arbitrators appointed by tlie parlies are unable to 
agree, .a third jeerson shall l)c nominated by the 
arbitrators as umpire to decide the pcanls still left 
open. (See AaniTKAiioN.) 

UNAUTHORISED SIGNATURE (RILE, CHEQUE, 
NOTE).—(Sec I'OKC'.ERY ) 

UNCALLED CAPITAL.-Aitiiough it has become 
a rare thing m modern loint-stock companies not to 
get in the whole of tm; substiibecl capital at as 
early a date as possible, it was foimeily the practice 
to call It up by degrees as it was wanted, and after 
a call had been regularly declared by the share¬ 
holders. This part of the capital which is out¬ 
standing and for wlmli the shareholders are liable 
is the uncalled capibd of the com|)any. ■ In the 
case of a banking company whic-h has ado])tc'd 
certain provisions of the Companies A<ts, it also 
may constitute a kind of reserve* liability which 
IS not (.apable of being called up excejit in tlie c:vent 
and for the purposes cd the company being wound 
up (See KesI'Rve Liauiluy) 

When di^bentuies are issued by a company they 
usually iTr.:Iude a chaige upon the iitualU'd capital. 
Such a chaige doc's not ]>u“vent the dirc-ctors of 
tl\e company making calls ui)on the shaic'holders 
as may be rcqmri'd for she puri^'ses of the business. 
Although the uncalled capital may have been a 
considerable item when fust thc^ debentures were 
issued. It may have 'jhrunk to a very small figure, 
or vanished aKogethei, by the time the debentures 
etiC required to be paid. < “ 

In ceilain cases mu ailed capital may be specially 
assigned or hypothecatcrl. When this is done each 
shaieholder should l>c selvcd with notice that the 
unpaid cajjital must be paid only to the; person to 
whom it lias been assigned 

UNCLAIMED RALANCES.—Tlio term d.ten 
apphecl to the b.alances of customers’ accounts at 
'ca bank which have not b<‘cn operated upon for a 
considerable [X'riod by the persons in whoso names 
the accounts stand in the books of the bank. 
According to the Statutes of Limitations (jt») a 
customer cannot legally make any claim against 
a banker with respect to his balance if he has 


allowed a period of six years to elapse since he 
last operated upon it. But in practice a banker 
never attempts to take advantage of his strict 
legal rights m this respect. At the same time, 
however, he does not trouble to inquire for 
claimants !n recent years various projiosals 
have been put forward with regard to unclaimed 
balances 

UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS.—Under the Com¬ 
panies Wmding-up Rules, when the liquidator of 
the com[)any which is being wound up declares a 
dividend and any of the persons entitled to a 
share in the assets do not come forwatd within a 
period of SIX months from the date of tlie declara¬ 
tion, the money is paid into the Companies' Liqimla- 
tion At count at the Bank of England, and theie it 
lies until the rightful owneis prove to the Jioaid of 
1 ratlc, on petition, that they aie the peisons to 
whom it should be }>aid In the case of Govern¬ 
ment stock, if any divitlcnds aie untlaimetl for 
ten years, the ami.)unt is Iransferretl to the National 
Dtbt t'onimissioners '^honld the iighlful owners 
eventihdlv turn u|), or the persons who are 
entitleil through the former owneis. the money 
will be rc-transfeired cither voluntarily by the 
Governor of the Bank of England, on his being 
.satisfied of the justice of tlie claim and the right 
of the claimants to make it, or by an order of a 
judge of the Chancciy Division. 

W'lth Kg.ird to imcl.iinK'd dividends of a going 
coiKeni, it Is obviousl)’ tlie (hit\ i)t a sh.irehulder 
to kceji the suiielary of any eoMq>anv in whnli he 
is inteiested acquainted, Iruin tune to tune, with 
his own or some rcgislcied addic-.s to whicli di\’i 
(lends or notices relating to his sliaics ma\ be 
forw.irded , and if a sluuelioldcr neglrcts 1 o do 
this, or, ha'Oing received his dividend w.uianl, is 
s<-) c.ueless as to lose it or omit to \*ay il into his 
b.ink, he mercK has tums(‘lfio thank should the item 
be ultimately lost to lus e-^tate (*n the other h.ind, 
the assuinption is that if .i divnUmd w.uT.int has 
Ix-en issued to a sliai eholdiT, he n.itiir.dly has a i ight 
to p.i\ inont of tlie aim Mint , and if, not w itiistanding 
the j><issage of tune, the warr.uit is n<»t presented for 
jLivim-nt, It Is lar nioic satisfaetiiry from the 
(.onqianv’s ))omt of view (or a lilth trouble to lx* 
gone to 111 the mallei with a view to ensme its being 
paid, Ilian for the item to be allowed to lein.im <is 
,in uiKlaimed ilivnh'ud If'these are allowed to 
accumulate, the «om])an\, on the one side, is show¬ 
ing a soil of peipelual liabihtv winch (ould .ind 
should be rediued oi kept within n.uiow linuts ; 
wlule, on the* othm side, tiiongh the fault of non- 
pre-'C-ntation jirobablv lies with the shareholder lu 
the hist place. uiiUss slips are lalcen bv the I'om- 
jian^ l(j c all his attention to the outstanding warr.int, 
it IS {'ossilde that eillier he oi lus rej'resenlative 
mav at some fntuie tunc be in med of tin* mcmey, 
and vet 1)1' unawaie of his nglU to it 

liuri- are instamo's on record (winch could 
doubtless be am]>hlied by otheis) wlnu', jVunigh 
the amount of dnidend l>eing a i onq>arativciy 
small one, or the r('(ipient bung a person of means, 
ij simply through Ims^cr fatre, the sh.ireholdcr h.cs 
\)ut the warrants on one side half-)ear aft#r half- 
year as they have come in, and then, when a jxTiod 
of perh.ips si ver.il ye.iis has elapsed, has suddenly 
awakened to tht‘ f.icl of there being (pule an appre¬ 
ciable sum of money due to liim by tlie company, 
and has fortliwith sot luniself to collecl^thc w.irrant*^ 
and have them marked for payment, with the result 
that several arc found to be missing, and the harassed 
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secretary is called upon to issue duplicate warrants 
on the execution of the usual form of indemnity 
The best method of ensuring early presentation of 
the cheques therefore appears to be one which deals 
with the matter each half-year or other point of 
tunc when the dividends are paul . as utlierwise, if 
time is allowed to slip bv. there is alwa>s the 
possibility of the payee ceat.ini’ to bo a shareholder, 
and, by reason of one or more subsequent changes 
of address, it becomes a ditticult if not impossible 
matter to get into communication with Inin again 
Most companies issue their dividend warrants with 
a note at the foot intim.itmg that the warrant will 
not be paid by the bankers after the expiration of 
a (ortain period (usually three or six months) from 
tlie date ol issue without referenue- to the secret.iiy 
This IS .1 good practice, and no doubt acts as a spur 
towaids early presentation of the warrants It 
1 ^ also advisable for the paid dividend voiichcis to 
be obtained from the bankers fiom time to time*, 
,ind sotlcsl 111 order , and duiing the last inoiilh of 
the perio<l of c urreiu v of tlie waiiants, for a com¬ 
munication to be sc'nt to the shareholdois coin erned, 
]>mnting out that at the e\]>iration of tli.it time 
tlu- warrants cannot be paul witliout leference 
This will piobablv liavc tlie eltec t ot bringing [up 
mo-,t o! the l.iggards, ami a further reminder to 
tlie remaining ones shoitl\ .liter the nod ol 
ciirreiuy lias expiied, asking for the wair.uits to 
l)e returned for the ])uri)ose ol luang iimrked foi 
pavment, should rediicf tlie nunilHr outstanding 
to ijiiite small <bmensions 

Nol'Ailhstaiiding evci v effort whu li may b(‘ made 
bv a SO' rc'tai v, however, to sc me the e.u h' piesen- 
tation of w'arrants, it will in soiut i .isi s )>c‘ ini]>ossil)le 
to trace the whereabc-uls ot the pc-is(,ns enlitlcsl 
to payment , and m this case tin* only way is 
periodically to transfer tlie .iggregate ainomit of 
the unclaimed divulmids to one of the coinpain’s 
r('serve funds 

A ruling for .in “ rncl.umeil dividi nds b«‘ok " 
is given l>elow 

r>TONSmON\llLK llAllbAINS. In the law 

of contrail, w’hal ar<‘ known .is uiu onsi lon.ible 
barg.uns are .igieenu-nts <>f an unrcMson.ible n.ilure 
‘t has been a inle of e<imt\ for a long ])enod lo 
nt relief in the case ol hard aiul iim onseionable 
b.o .nns entereil into with c-xpectant lu irs and otlier 
needy persons Ihit altliough the lules of equity 
iiave been .applicable to all the (onrts since the 
Imlic.ilun' \( t, 1873, the abolition <il tlie iisuii’ 
I iws in 1.854 led to a new evd for vchuK ihcTe was 


no proper legal redress, namely, the lending of 
money at exorlnl.int i.ites of interest by professional 
money-lenders Ihe excessive rates charged and 
the over-re.iehing methods adopted by the lendcTs 
led to the ])assing of the Moneylenders Act, 1900. 
It is unnecessaiy to notice in detail the piovisjons 
ot this Act with the exception of Sect 1, which is 
as follows— 

" Wheu' ]^rocc-cchngs .irc taken m any couil by 
a money-lender lor the recoverx of .my money 
lent . , or the enforcement of any agrc'enient 

or securitv , in icspccl of inoiuy' h iit . , 

and there is c-vid«‘nc<“ whuh satislies the couit lh.it 
tlie iiiteiest charged in lesjieit ot the sum actu.dlv 
le nt IS exci'ssive. oi th.il the .mumnts i h.irged tor 
expense's, iiupiiiies, lines, bonus, pieiimim, icmewals 
or any othei charges .ue excessive', .ind that, in 
either case, tlie Iransaetion is h.irsh and uncoii 
scion.ible, or is othei w isc such lli.it .i com I of e(piil> 
would give relief, the court m.i\ rc' open the ti.uis- 
action, and take an .iccomit Ixlween tlie mom _s- 
lender ami the pcison sued, and ma), nolwitli- 
stamlmg .my st.Ltenuiit or seillc-nu-nl ol .ucouiil 
or any .igninunt j^mpoiting to close jncvions 
dealings .md create .i new obligation. ic-op< n .mv 
.ucomit alrc'.ulv t.iken between tlieni, .md leliece 
the person sued bom iiaNiiumt ol any sum in c-xc ess 
of the sum .uljmlgc'd I'V the court to Ik* iaiib’ <iiie 
m respei t ol such princip.il, interest, .md cli.irges. 
as the comt, having leg.ird to llu' risk .md .ill the 
circninsl.im c's, may .idjiuige to be le.ison.ible, 
.md il .any sncti excess h.is bc'cn p.iul, oi allowed 
in .icccuint, by tlie debtor, m-iv ordcT the cnditoi 
lo icpav It . .mil mav set aside, eithei wholl\ or 
ill p.iil, or levise. oi altc'i, any secuiity given or 
.igrc-c iiient m.ule in rc'spc'i t ol inoiuy’ lent l>\ the 
monevlender, and if the mom s lender has parted 
witli the sccmity may ordei him to indenuiify the 
borrower oi otlier person sued” 

I'lie iiilc'ntion of tlu' Ac.t vs.is to grant rc-liet in 
those lasi's wheie cipiity would formerly li.ive 
retiiseil to interfere. 'Mie decision given in the hist 
c.ise v.lnc.h came liefore tlu- c.omts aftei the passing 
of the Alt, H'llloii V Osboin, 1901, 2 Iv H lift, 
sei'ined to niillilv this inti'iition, but it w.is held 
b\ the ( omt of Ai)i)c'.il, Ml In if a Dchlot, 1903, 
I'K H 705, ili.it the court will sit .mule a baig.un 
wluTe tlie iiUeiesl .done is exi essive, and th.il no 
otlu-r c oiisuh i.ition ol mif.iiincss or over-reae limg 
is icspiire.l in ordei to lendc'r it h.Ush and muoii- 
stionabh' Hut wliat is " excc'ssive ” intcicst^ 
Upon tins point, ami upon the lines llu' comt should 
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follow m moncylcnding cases, the judgment m 
Smith V. Carrington, 1906, 1 K 13. 79, must be 
consulted 

In that case, C hannell, J , said ; “ The conclusion 
at which I arrive is that the judge is entitled to 
consider amongst ‘ all the circumstances of the 
case ’ the fact that the borrower thoroughly under¬ 
stood the transaction, and, without any misrepre¬ 
sentation or any pressure other than the mere 
recpicst to pay so much interest, voluntarily agreed 
to pay It, and I myself think that when the judge 
finds these to be the facts, he ought to find that tlic 
interest which the man agrees to pay is reasonable 
and, therefore, not Excessive within the meaning 
of the Act. ... 1 think 1 ought to add that this 

view of the Act in no way interferes with its ojiera- 
tion m all the cases to winch it was really meant to 
apply Whenever tlie borrower is in such a state 
that his agreement cannot be taken as a test of 
what is reasonable—when he is ignorant, when 
advantage is taken of him, or when his necessities 
are such that he practically has no free will- there 
IS no clilhculty iii ajiplying the Act. and judges are 
not likely to hesitate to ajijily it. 1 ouglit further 
to say that if m this case I found that the defendant 
had horn the first intended not to pay the interest 
contracted for, but meant to lay a trap for the 
moneylender and take Ins money, ami then, when 
he had repaid by instalments the amount of actual 
money received, to set up the Moneylendeis Act 
and chum to be rclicvecl from payment of the 
interest contracted for, I should hold that that 
conduct also would be a circumstance whic li I ought 
to take into consideration and that I ouglit to 
hold in that c.isi^ that it w.m most reason.ible that 
he should pay what he. contracted to pay lie 
was in a jiosition to bargain on terms of equality 
with the moneylender The argument of the 
defendant’s counsel was based m.'unly on the absence 
of risk by reason of the defendant’s ability to i)ay 
Tf it were the case, which I am afraid often hajipens, 
of a borrower yielding to pres'^urc put ujion him by 
a moneylender taking advantage of his necc'-sities, 
I should not say that the mere fact of his knciwing 
of the Moneylenders Act and intending to try and 
get the benefit of it to relieve him of some part of 
what he iiad under pressure agreed to would entitle 
him to that relief, but for a man m the position 
this defendant w.as to take this loan on the plaintiff’s 
terms, apply the money for the jnirpose for which 
he wantedjJ;. and then luin round and say that he 
would not pay the agreed price of the accommo¬ 
dation because it was exccssivi*, is a very different 
case; and I should have, no hesitation m '•ajing 
th.it as against him it was not excc-ssive 

A iiioncylendcT is defined by sect 6 of the Act, 
and does not include a jiawnbroker, a friendly, 
benefit, or snnily^r society, a banker, an insurance 
company, nor any other person,who..e business has 
not for its jinmary object the lending of money 
(See also Moneylenders ) 

ItNDKMVT'lRKl) IH)ST,\r VACKKTS.— The 
following are the chief rc'gulations of the post office 
as regaids postal packets which, lor any reason, 
cannot Ik; deliverccl to the addicsscc's— 'f 

Inland Posf. An undelivered inland postal 
packet which is chargeable with a jxislage ol two- 
ptAice or more, whether a letter, newspaper, printed 
paper or parcel, if it bears on the outside the full 
name and address of the sender, is returned diiect 
and unopened Any other such undelivered 
packet is opened by an officer deputed for the pur¬ 


pose ; and if it contains the sender’s address it is 
returned to him. An undelivered postal packet, 
other than a parcel, which cannot be returned to 
the sender and does not contain any enclosure of 
importance, is destroyed. 

Undelivered parcels which do not contain the 
address of the sender and arc not applied for are 
liable to be dispO'.cd of after three months Parcels 
containing perishable articles will be dealt with as 
may be icquisite. 

Undelivered post cards, printed papers and 
nc'wspapers, chargeable with a postage not exceed¬ 
ing three halfpence, are dealt with as follows— 

(1) Those bearing on the outside the name and 
ad<lress of the sender, with a request for their 
return in ease of non-dehvcry, are sent back 
direct from the ofhcc of destination, and are 
delivered to the sender on payment of a second 
postage 

(2) I hose not bearing on the outside the name 
and address of the sender, with a request for their 
return in case of non-delivery, arc destroyed. 
Foreign and Colonial Post Undelivered letters, 

j)ost c.irds, jinnted and commercial papers and 
samples returned to this country from places 
abroad are, as a general rule, disposed of in the 
same manner as undelivered inland correspondence 
on which the same amounts of jxistagc are charge¬ 
able (see above) Packets sent to Canada and 
Newfoundland by magazine post arc charged on 
return with further postage equal to the postage 
originally payable. 

If a parcel addressed to a plate abroad cannot be 
delivered the sender is advised, provided that hiH 
addiess is given on the parcel or tm the forms 
prepared by him at the lime of posting , and Im 
instructions for the disposal of tlie parcel .ire then 
communicated to the post otfioe at which the jiarcel 
IS lying Special arrangements are, however, in 
force as regards parcels for tin; Cold Coast Colony, 
Nigeria, Kussta. Sierr.i l.eonc, and the United States 
of AinerKa—Olhtial service, tor winch icfcrcnte must 
Ix' made to the Poit O/luf (iuidi’ 

In mo'.t cases the foreign Customs duty is can¬ 
celled on the return of a j>arcol , but on parcels sent 
back from the Kepubhc of ('olombia, Dominican 
Kopubhc, and certain French colonies, the Customs 
charges are not cancelled, an<l must be jxucl on 
flehvory, in addition to the return j^ostage. 'I'he 
Customs duty levied on parcels in Spam is canci lied 
if the parcels arc sent back within four months 
from tho' date of posting. Other non ix)stal 
charges, for warehousing, etc., are maintained on 
parcels sent back from the Argentine Republic. 
Chile, Denmark, France, (ircece, llollan<i, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Morocco (French zone only), Norway, 
certain Portuguese colonies, Serbia, Spam, Switzer¬ 
land. and the United States of America (American 
F\]>ress ('ompany’s Service) 

Parcel? returned from one country to another 
incur fresh postage at the ordinary rates «'» 
Parcels which cannot be delivered are, unless of 
a perishable nature, kept for a reasonable time in 
case of enquiry, but if ultimately unclaimed they 
are disposed of in such a manner as the Postma^-tcr- 
Gcncral thinks fit 

UNDER PROTEST* —Money is said to be paid 
under protest when the person who pays denies his 
liability and yet docs so to avoid th.eatened 
consequences If legal proceedings afterlk'ards take 
place, it is always possible to give in evidence the 
, fact that money, was so paid; but it is very 
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advisable that there should be some written record 
oi the matter. 

UNDER-SHEBIFF.— (See Sheriff.) 
UNDERWRITER. —In marine insurance this is 
the person who underwTit<'S or subscribes his name 
to each policy in which he is concerned. It is a 
species of guarantee, and by it the underwriter 
agrees to be answerable, in case of loss, for the 
amount which he has underwntten, and upon 
which he receives a premium An underv-nter 
thus shares the risk of loss which devolves on 
several instead of upon one, and makes it possible 
to pursue more costly ventures than would otherwise 
be the case. 

In company law the underwriter is the person 
who acts as a kind of insurer that the necessary 
capital of a projected enterprise shall be subscribed 
by himself or his friends if the public do not come 
forward in suduKTit numbers to secure that the 
mimmum subscription at least sluill be obtained 
(See Underwriting ) 

UNDERWRITIN(i OF SHARES.- The foIIowuiK 
definition of underwriting is taken from a lo.iding 
case dealing woth the subject : “ From the evidence 
which has been given as to the meaning of the 
expression ' underwriting ’ as applied to shares, it 
appeals that an ‘ underwriting ' .igrecmcnt means 
an agreement entered into before tlie shaies are 
brought before the public, that in the event of the 
public not taking up the whole of tliem, or the 
mimlier mentioned in the agreement, the under¬ 
writer will, for an agreed commission, take an 
allotment of such part of the shares as the public has 
iu)t applied for That is what is meant when it is 
said that a person has agr»-ed to iiiidci \\ nle a certain 
number of shares m a company . ' l iuierwriting ’ 

IS a weU-kno\Mi thing m connection tvith the pro¬ 
motion of companies '] he ajipellant in agreeing to 
' underwrite ' a certain number of shares has agreed 
to do tills particular thing, and in my opinion he 
IS just as mu( h buuiul ni equity as if tlic thing he 
was to do had been set out at length in the contract 
which was entered into." 

Underwriting is. m fact, a sj>ecies of insurance, 
or rather it is the application of the principle of 
insurance to com])any formation. Its object is to 
gi.<rd against the risk that shares, del)cnlurcs, or 
cleb'mtiirc stoi k offered for public snbs< nplum may 
not be taken up Icven though it may b<- thought 
that the shares of a (.omjiany are ('('liain to be 
subscribed for, many unfortseiTi events nught arise 
to jeopardise the enterprise, and it is tv> j>i event 
this catastrophe that underwriting has become so 
exceedingly common. Indeed, since the passing 
of the Companies Act, 1900, wlmli first placed 
restrictions upon the < ommencemenl of business, 
requiring that thcie must be a "minimum" 
subscription before going to allotment, it is clear 
that many projected cnterpnsi'S wi.uld be ruined 
unless a considerable portion of the cajiktal was 
praclk^ally secured befime tin* shaies wcri* otfered 
to the public. (Sec Minimum Subscription ) 

The underwriting may be undertaken by one 
person, or by a number of persons, or by a compii^v 
The tnethod of carrying out the same cannot be 
better described than m the words of Sir Francis 
Beaufort Palmer, the well-known authority on 
Company Law. He says, " The underwriter writes 
a letter addressed to the founder or promoter or 
to the comfiany, agreeing to underwnte a specified 
amount of what is to be offered, upon the footing 
that he is only bound to take up bis rateable pro¬ 


portion of what the public do not take up; and 
that in any event he is to be paid a commission, 
cither in ca.sh or paid-up shares, or in some other 
shape. Such a letter is generally expressed in the 
form of an agreement . . . but in efleit it operates 
only as an offer, and. to become binding—to be 
conveitcil into a contract—it must be accepted by 
the other partv, and notice of such acceptance 
given to the undeiwriter. The acceptance may be 
in writing or oial, and it is prtmd facte no objection 
that the notice of acceptance is not given until 
after the list has dosed, foi the couit is not dis¬ 
posed to import into underwn|ing lontraits implied 
conditions in derogation of tlie exfiress teims of 
the tontrait. The underwriting letter usually 
provalcs that if the underwiiter mak«‘s default 
in applying, the i>ther paity to the underwiiting 
agreement may apply for the shaies on his behalf. 
This authority, if jiroperly framed, is effeetiee aiul 
irrevoiable where there is a comjiie^o contract, as 
above ; for, in such cases, it is one of the lei ms of 
the contiact tliat tlie authority shall subsist, and 
it IS not open to one party to a contiact by 
any notice to the other to revoke what is a term 
of the contract It happens sometimes, however, 
that such an authoiity is expiessed in contingent 
tei ms, as. for instance : ' I will, if called on by von, 
subsciibe, etc., and if I make <icfault you arc to 
be at liberty, etc.' Where this is the case, the 
aullioritv <locs not an^i- until altei the M)ii(iition is 
perforinc<l, that is. aft(“r the underwriter ha.s been 
called on to siibscnbc ; and, accordingly, if the other 
party <?xcr(Tb<^s the autlunity before that has been 
done, the allotment will be mcfTectivc. Even where 
the undei writing letter has not been accepted by 
the person to whom it was addressed, and tliere is 
therefore, no contract, the underwriter may, in 
some cases, he hold bound by an ajijdication made 
by the other jiarty in jirofesseil exercise of the 
authority conferred by tlie letter m his possession. 
The imnciple of this is that the apjiluant has an 
ajipaient authority from the underwiiter to apply, 
ami the undei wi iter is therefore, as against the 
company aicepling the application in good faith 
and without notice of any qualification or condition 
aflecling the authonty, estopped from denying 
tlie validity of the authonty. . . . The principle 
would, of course, not apjdy if the company knew 
from the form of the letter or aliunde that the 
authonty was qualified or conditional. 

" .An agreement to take shares ir.A'et fie dis¬ 
tinguished from an agieemenl to place shares. 
One who merely agrees to place docs not underwrite, 
and is not boun<l ‘,o laKc l4iose he does not jilace. 

" A contract to underwnte del)c*iitures is not 
specifically enforceable, the remedy sounds only 
in damagi's. The real sccuijty for the jxTformam e 
of the contiait and j)ayment of s»hsequenl instal¬ 
ments IS the Ifibdi^y to forfeiture ol application 
moneys and earlier instalments " 

Great doubts existul until after the passing of 
the Comjianics Act, 1C()0. as to the legality of 
paying a commission on underwriting^ All these 
doubts have now been dispelled, and it is, therefore, 
uifnecessary at llus date to raise,any point upon 
the question, since the enactments of the Act 
of 1900 arc now reproduced by the Compani«;,s 
{Consolidation) Act, 1908, ami arc as follows— 

"89. -(1) It shall be lawful for a company to 
pay a commission to any person in consideration 
of his subsenbing or agreeing to subscribe, whether 
absolutely or conditionally^ for any shares m tho 
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company, or procuring or agreeing to procure 
subscription^!, whether absolute or conditional, tor 
any shares in the company, if the payment of the 
commission is authorised by the articles, and the 
commission jiaul or agreed to be ])aid does not 
exceed the amount or rate so authorised, and if 
the amount or rate ])cr cent, of the commission 
j)aid oi agreed to be piud is— 

“ (a) In the caseof shares offered to the public 
for suiisctiptum, disclosed in the jirospectus ; or 
" (6) In the case of shares not offered to the 
public for siibscnjition, disclosed in the statement 
m lieu of prospectus, or in a slatiment in the 
presi.ribed form signed in like manner as a 
statement in lieu of pirospei tus and filed with 
the legistrar of companies, and, where a circular 
or notice, not being a pros])e<tus, inviting sub- 
scnj)tion for the shares is issued, also disclosed 
m that ciriular or notice 

“ (2) Save a.s aforesaid, no company shall apjdy 
any of its shares or capital money either directly 
or indirectly in payment of any i.ommission, dis¬ 
count, oi allowance, to any person in i.oriMdi ration 
of his subsi ribing or agreeing to subsmbe, whether 
absolutely or conditionally, for any shaies of the 
company, or pnociiiing or agreinng to jiroturc 
subscnplions, whether absolute or londitional, for 
any sbans in the tompany. wlu-tlier the shares or 
money be so applied by being added to the purchase 
money of any propirty acqmied by the (ompany 
or to the contract price of any wink to be executed 
for the < ompany, or the money be panl out of the 
normal purchase inonty or lontrait pnice, or 
otherwise 

" (3) Nothing in tins section shall att<“Ct the 
power ol any company to pay siuh brokerage as 
it has heretofore been lawful for a compiany to 
pay, and a vendor to, promote! of. or other person 
who receives jiaymeiit in money or shares from, 
a company shall have and shall be deemed always 
to have had power to apply any part of the money 
or shares so leceived in payment of any (ommission, 
the payment of wluch, if made directly the 
company, would have been legal undei this section. 

" 90 - Wheie a company has paid any sums by 
way of commission in respext of any shares or 
debentures, or allowed any sums by way of discount 
in respect of any debontiiics, the total amount so 
paid or allowed, or so much thereof as has not 
been wiittcn off, shall be stated in every balance 
sheet of 'Ih'c company until the whole amount 
thereof has been wntten off” 

A distinction is made between companies which 
offer thc-ir shares to the public' and those which 
do not However, this point is cleat, that without 
a public' notification in the articles, the prospectus, 
or the statement filed la heu of ]>ro.spcctus. and. in 
the case of a colnpany making no j:\iiblic issue, any 
cirtular inviting subscriptions,' of the payment at 
a ceitain rate no underwriting commission can 
bo lawfully paid by the company. As to the 
amount of shares which oiight to be undcrw'ntton 
It IS impossible to lay down any geiieial rule 
Each case must depend upon its own particular 
circumstances. But where a going concern is 
being turned into a joint-stock company, the 
vendors should, for the sake of their own credit, 
insist upon the whole of the minimum subscription 
being underwritten before going to the public. 'Ihc 
failure to float a piivatc business as a company 
might act most prejudicially upon the credit of 
the vendors. 


It must be noticed that a company which has 
paid any commissions m respect of shares or 
debentures, or allowed any sums by way of dis¬ 
count in respect of debentures, and has not vsTitten 
off the same, must state the fact in every balance 
sheet of the company until the whole amount has 
been written off The rate of commission paid 
m respect of an issue of di'bentures must also be 
entered in the annual summary (qv ). 

A specimen of a common form of underwntmg 
letter is given as an inset 

It will be seen, on a careful examination, that 
the letter itself, leaving out of consideration for 
a moment the last few lines as to acceptance, is 
only an offer on the part of the underwriter to 
take shaics Before a binding contract can be 
made the offer must bo acccpte<l, and that is why 
the letter itself genet ally has, at the end, the form 
of acceptance sliowii in the example. An under- 
wiiting agreement, like any other, may be maclc 
subject to anv conditions precedent, and until 
these corulilions arc performed the undc'rwiitcr is 
m no way bound But the terms of the uiuler- 
wTiting contra't m<iy be, and frequently ate, so 
worded as to give the; unclorwntcr very little chou e 
in the matter when once he has been induced to 
sign the clo( ument, and it may turn out that he 
has shut himself olf from all jueliminaiy notices 
The letter may, in fact, be an acceptance and not 
an c)(fci It IS, therefore* most essential that a 
person who is induced to underwnte should under¬ 
stand most cleaily the cmtiait into which he is 
enleiing As m eveij case of contract, when often 
an'I acceptance aie nc'cssaiv, the offet may be 
withdrawn at any tune before it is acluallv accepted. 
This ai>|»hcs to a simple 'ontract only, if the 
contiact IS made by deed, a second deed is necessary 
to effect a revocation 

If imclcrwriling is done by a few indivnluals on a 
large si ale, it is not at all uiuommon for sid^-under- 
writing to be earned out '1 he underwriter may 
undertake' to be resjtonsible foi. sav, 20.000 shari s, 
anti his commission is fixed By judu tons m<iniiMi- 
lation he induces his friends and ai ijuaintani es 
to come in for a few luindieds ea'h (beat laic' 
IS ic'cpiiri'd in su< h a case, as the (ontiait may 
turn out to bi‘ made witli the undc'iwnler and not 
with the I omi-tain’, and theren.ody. in i ase of diffi¬ 
culties, in.iy be a very doubU'ni one And it the 
underwiiter oni e at i epts llie otter ol the sub-undet- 
wntcis to subscribe, the contract is irrevocable, as 
the underwriter is fully authoiiscd to apply for the 
shares named, having ciblained what is called “ an 
authority coupled with an interest." 

As already stated in the quotation above, placing 
shares must be carefully distinguished from under¬ 
writing. A person who muleiwiites contiacts to 
take shares, and he is liable to have his name placed 
on the register of sharcholdt'rs provided evciythmg 
IS in Older. A person who undertakes to nlacc 
shares only contr.icts to find other persons w'ho will 
fx'comc shaicholders in the company. He is not 
liable to have his name enteicd on the icgistei as 
a sKarcholdcr , but he may render himscdf ^'able 
in damages for breach of contiact if he fails to place 
the shares, and all the necessary elements of a 
simple contract arc present in the case Tlie pay¬ 
ment of a commission for j)lac iiig shai es is cj^uite legal 
if the matter is disclosc'd in the same wa/ as under¬ 
writing IS disclosed. It has always been legal to 
pay a certain commission to a broker for work 
done in connection with floating a company, and 
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UNDERWRITING LETTER. 

No . 

CANADA IRRIGATION LAND COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


Proposed issue of £200,000 Five per Cent. Debentures at 98. 


Vo li,f /'A'0.1/()77.\y; I-Inance company, LIMI'Uil). 

50 Austin Friars, London. F.C, 

(iK.Nn l-.MI N,- 

1 lAVr .igvce for tlic coiisuleration below stated, to subscribe for I Debentures of the 

above issue, and to p.iy for the .same on the conditions named in the rrospectiis, a draft of which lias been 
shown to nie/iis, or any inodihcation thereof as finally issued, as long as tin' amount of the Debenture issue 
and the amounts pay.ible on application and allolnient are not alteied. 

2 1 '\\'e umlertake to sign .in apjihealion for such Debeiiliires oi any sni.dler amount, when 
leqiiested by \oii so t'j do, .ind to hand yon therewilh a cheque in p.iynieiit of the deposit of £5 per cent, 
on the .uiiouiit of such Idebeiitiires , and 1/we undertake to pay the further moneys payable in respect 
ol .uiy Debentures 1/we li.ice to laki' up under the terms of this contract 

:i tf, on the public issue of the I’los]iectiis, /2()0,1)0(1 Debentures aie allotted in response to 
subscriptions from the piibln , iiiv/o ir responsibility is to ce.ise, .iiid no allotment is to be made to me/us 
in lespect hereof If the whole ot the Debentures sh.dl not be .illotted, but any smaller amount, my/our 
undeitaking is to stand for the .imoiint of Dibeiitiires that constitute my,/our pro rata contribution, with 
otliei underwiTteis. to make up the dillerence between the amoiiiit subscribed by the public and the 
amount iiiidi’iwi 1 1 tell Piovided always th.at such issue is iii.ade within three months from this date. 

4 5’ou .ire to p.ty or e.iiise to bo paid to me/us, in consKler.ition of this undertaking, a com¬ 
mission of ;t pel lent 111 c.ish on the .uiiouiit of Debeiituies hereby underwritten, such commission to be 
p.iid to me/ns within 28 d,i,s after the first allotiiieiit of Debentures, whether 1/we ani/are required to 
,icce|)t an allotment of Debeiituies or not , but if an allotment be made to me/us, no conimission is to be 
crvable until the allotmeiit moneys |i.iy.ible by me/us have been paid, and you may apply the conimission 
11 oi tow.lids ]iayiiient of such moneys 

5. This .\gieemenl is to be iirevocablc on my/our pait, and to be sufficient in itself to authorise 
you 111 the event of iny/our not appKing for or attempting to withdraw my/our application for the said 
D. bentuus .as above-mentioned, to .ipply for such Debentures in my/our name ami on niy/our behalf, 
and to authorise the Diiectors of the (dmp.iny to allot such Debentures to nie/u-s thereon ; and in the 
event of your applying for such Debentures in my/our name. I/we undertake and agree to hold you 
harmless and indeniiiificd in respect of such .ipphcalion 

Signaluro . .. 

Address. , . ..*. 


Dati 0. 


We accept you as an underwriter of ■ Debentures on the terms stated. 

. . ... 19... 


To 


(1485) bti. pp. 1888 a>ui 1889 
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this right IS specially preserved by the Act of 
1908. 

As to the amount of the commussion which ought 
to be paid for underwriting, this is a matter whuh 
has given rise to dilficullios on more than one occa¬ 
sion. No limit is plated by the Act upon the 
amount, and so long as there is a propel disclosure 
it would apj)car that the rate may be as high or 
as low as. the parlies < hot»sc. 

An agreement to underwrite capital reepnres the 
usual sixpenny agreement stamp. If the contract 
IS under seal, a ten slulling deed stamj) is necessaiy. 
No additional powe r of attorney stamp is neccssaiy 
11 the uinleiwriter has been indueed to under¬ 
write by means of niisi c presentations, he will 
clearly be .illowed to avoid his c(»nliact It veiy 

frequently hajipens that the indiuement to under¬ 
write IS contained in some pieliminary document 
which IS put forwMid by the promotc-is bcfcae the 
prosjiectus is finally prepaie<l It this document 
contains misreprc’sc nt.itions, the iinderwiitei is 
entitle<l to rchet in the sh.ipe of ic]>udiating his 
contract to take shaies Hut the court will not 
stretch a point in favoui of an undei writer Heing. 
generally, a specuI.Uivo jieison, it is his liusiness 
to look into all matteis which may alleit him with 
the utmost care, and ccjiisiderations which would 
tell in favoui of an oidinaiy shaieholder will not 
always api>ly to him 

file following exanude will suMiec' to explain the 
]>iocc‘dur<‘ whe n shares .irc uiub t written 

1 he Nc w’ Co , Ltd , o|ft i s foi snlis( i ijitum I ,s(».(M)0 
shares of (1 cat h, and t lu-se .u e i iilirc !)• .uid « quail\ 
undcrwiilten l)V V, JC and ( in »onsKh ralion of 
tile p,i\ nu-nl of a coininis^iMti ol 4 p< i c < nt and an 
■over-riding c oininissioii of 1 pti cent 

A inlcrc'sts and introduces his tlK-nds, ” group ” 
Ol "crowd” .IS liiev *iie sometimes teiiiud, and 
III>1.IIns the sub-iiiuk‘i writing <^1 M .oid N, t lie foi m< i 
for 2d,000 and the latte i foi Is,000 sli.ius 

H obtains <) and H, who (su h uiiderwnte 7..s0(l 
sli.iu's, and (.' obt.iins o and K, the foi me r undei- 
wilting 10,000 .Old tlit“ latte r r> 01)0 

Sometimes tiu underwriters .uul siib-iindei- 
xsnte-is hj\c spc'U.d ai i .'iiige-menfs IntWKii liiem- 
selves ,is to the .ii)i>oi tiomiic nt ol tlie <.ommission 
liK‘ to the-m Sulijoct theieto we mav solve the 
i'lobiem as inidiT • 

A's position Shaies 

He undei writes . . 50,000 

,uid obtains underwriting for 
M . . . 20,000 

N . 1.5,000 

- 2,5.000 

15,000 


^His share of the ;ip])ort!oniiK nt m,i\*be staled - 

4"., on 15,000 £(>00 

I'b, 15.000 ^ 150 

I'b, 25,000 350 • 

- 1,100 

md M 4“,\ on 20,000 £800 

N 4",, ,, 15.0»)() - 000 

- 1.400 

£2,500 


I’s position—■ Shares. 

Ho underwrites . . . 50,000 

and obtains underwriting for : 

() . . 7.500 

H . . . 7,500 

- - 15,000 

25,000 


iiid the allocation of the lemuncralion is - 


H 

I". 

, on 25,000 
. ,, 35,000 

. ,, 15.000 

£1.400 

350 

1.50 

(1 

H 

4‘'. 

■I*', 

and 

, on 7,500 
, ., 7.500 - 

1,900 

£300 

300 

000 




£2,.500 

's piopoition 

Is 


Shares 


He undeiwnt<--, . 50,000 


.ind obtains nndeiwilling foi 

(.) , . 10,000 
l< 5,000 




- ~ 

15,000 




35,000 

I'hc leiiunuralion 

Is ajipoi(lemable - 


4”, 

, cm 35.000 


£1.400 

I", 

, ,, 35,000 


350 

1", 

. 15,000 


150 




1,900 

(1 4", 

, e,n 10,000 

/4lf0 


K 4'\ 

> 5.000 

200 

(>00 




£2,.500 


< ommission 

,\ and his syndicate in group - y2,500 

H ,, ' .. 2,.500 

C ,, 2,500 

5”,, on £150,000 - £7.500 
We m.iy nc)w slmw the' rc'sull .is l>el<iw 

rnderwi itiiig ()vt i-inling 
Name c'omitnssioii Coiimiission. 


A 

m’ 

/(>0() 

\soo 

imt 


N 

(>00 


B 

• () 

\J%) 

300 

S(I0 


V 

300 


C 


1.400 

500 


<> f 

400 



K 

200 




/(>,00() 

+ D.s"** 




|7„VHI 


I N0IS€IIAK(;KI) KANKRUFT.-a person who 
h<as been made bankrupt anil has not been released 
from his disabilitv by the court. 

UNDUK INFLt)KN(’K»—The law of Hngland is 
very careful as to absolute freedom of contract, 
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and if it can be shown that any special pressure 
has been brought to bear upon a person, the pressure 
being of such a <. harat ter as not to allow of absolute 
free-will, the contract entered into may be declared 
void when all the cir( omstanccs of the case have 
been taken into consideration In the majority 
of instances there will be no jiresumption of undue 
influen'c, but if there exists the relationship of 
parent and < hild, guardian and ward, solu itor and 
<hent, trustee and beneficiary, confessor and 
[H'nitcnt, or medical man and patient, it will be 
nec essary for the recipient of a benefit, in case the 
same is questioned, to show that before any gift 
or settlement was made, the donor was a free 
agent an<l had independent advKC in the trans¬ 
action, and that he thoroughly understood its 
nature Otheiwise the gilt may b<‘ det-iared void 
as having been obtaineci Ihi'ough undue influence. 
When it IS a will that is in ([uestion, the presumption 
IS always in favour of its validity, and the bunlcii 
of proof {<iv) of anything whuh would tend to 
show undue influence is upon the person who wishes 
to upset thn will 

UNDUK PKICFKUENCK, —One of the grounds 
upon which the discharge of a bankrupt may be 
refused or suspended is that he has given an undue 
preference to one or more of liis uedilois I he duty 
of a man who is unable to pay lus debts «is they 
become due is not to prel(‘r one (.re<litoi to another. 
It follows tluit It IS dangerous for any trader who is 
m dillicultics to take upon himself to distribute his 
estate, ami to ]).iy < reditors, t-vt'n though they are 
creditors who might be entitled to a prefcience in 
his baiikruiib y. The ({uestion whether there has 
been an undue piefeieiue is one of hut , but it is 
practically ceitain that if a jiefson pays a neditor 
in full during the Ihice montlis before the receiving 
order, bci ausc he has received services from or is 
a friend of that creditor, lie commits the offence of 
giving an undue preference, unless it is absolutely 
certain that the (reditoi would in the bankruptcy 
have been jiaid before the others 

UNEARNED IN CUE M ENT.—(Sec Increment, 
Unearned ) 

UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN ACT.~(Sec Labour 
Exchanges) 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR \N(’E,~ As men- 
tioiH'd III the article on Naiionai. Insurance, the 
law as to insurance against unemployment, whicii 
was formerly included with that of health insuiancc 
in the National Insurance Acts, is now contained in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 1920 Ihe Act 
IS so important that, for reference purposes, it 
has beu.. thought advisable to set it out here in (nib-- 

Insured Persons. I Subject to thl piovisions of 
this Act, all poisons of the age of ''ixtem and 
-••pwards who are engaged in anv of the emplov- 
uients specihcd in I’ait T of the bust Schedule to 
this Act, not being employments specific 1 in Part II 
of that schedule (iii this Act referre<l to as ''eiTiplo\ ed 
persons ”}, sl;aU be insuied against \inem{do\’mcnt 
in manner provided by this Aet 

2. Every person who being msurerl under this 
Act IS unemplovcd and in whose case the conditions 
laid down by this Act (in this Art referred to as 
“ statutory conditions ”) are fulfilled shall be 
entitled, subject to the provisions of this Act, to 
receive payments (m this Act referred to as “ un¬ 
employment benefit ”), at weekly or other pre¬ 
scribed intervals, <it such rates and for such periods 
as arc authorised by or under the Second Schedule 
to this Act, so long as the statutory conditions 


continue to be fulfilled and so long as he is not 
disqualified under this Act for the receipt of 
unemployment benefit. 

3.—(1) Where any employed person proves that 
he IS either— 

(а) m receipt of any pension or income of the 
annual value of twenty-six pounds or upwards, 
which does not depend on his personal exertions; or 

(б) ordinarily and mainly dependent for his- 
livelihood upon some other person ; or 

(c) ordinarily and mainly dependent for-his. 
livelihood on the earnings derived by him from 
an occupation employment in which does not 
make him an employed person within the meaning 
of this .Act, 

he shall be entitled to a certificate exempting him 
from liability to become or to continue to be insured 
under this Act 

(2) All claims for exemption shall be made to and 
certificates of exemption granted by the Minister 
in the prescribed manner and subject to the pre- 
Rcnbcd conditions, and may be so made and granted 
before as well as after the commencement of this Act: 

Provided that regulations under this Act may 
provide that any certificates of exemption granted 
under section two of the National Insurance Act, 
1911, or any class of such certificates, shall have 
effect as if they had been granted under this section 
as well as under th<vt section. 

4 —(1) The Minister may, with the approval of 
the 'rreasury, by order provide for including among 
the poisons employed within tlie meaning of this 
Act any persons engaged in any of the excepted 
employments speuhed in Part II of the First 
Schedule to this Act, or any class or description of 
the persons s^ engaged, cither unconditionally or 
subject to such vonditioiis as may be specified m 
the order 

(2) Pefore any such order is made a draft thereof 
shall be laid before e<ich blouse of Parliament for 
a period of not less than tw-enty days during which 
the House IS sitting, and if either House, before the 
expiration of tluit period presents an Address to 
His Majesty against the draft or any part tliereof, 
no further proeeedings shall be taken tlieicon, but 
without prejudice to the making of any now draft 
order 

('ontributionH. 5—(1) The funds retjuircd for 
providing unemployment benefit and for making 
any other payments which under this Act au* to he 
made out of the uiuMiiplovnient fund established 
under this Act shall be derived partly freun contri¬ 
butions bv employed persons, partly from contri¬ 
butions by the employers of those persons, and 
partly from moneys provided by i^arliament 

(2) Subject to the provisions of this Act. every 
employed person and every employer of any such 
pel son ''hall he liable to pav c ontnbutionsat the rates 
specified in Part I of the Third Schedule to this Act. 

(3) 'I'luTe shall, subject to the provisions of this 
section, be paid out of monevs provided by Parli?. 
ment m respect of each weekly contnbntion paid 
by an employer in respect of a man, woman, boy 
or girl, a contribution at the ordinary rate specified 
m Part II of the Third Schedule to this Act a» 
regards men, women, boys and girls, respectively, 
and the sums to be contributed in any year shall be 
paid in such manne» and at such times as the 
Treasury may determine 

For the purpose of calculating thr* amount of the 
contribution under this subsection, while and in so far 
as contributions are paid by means of unemployment 
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insurance stamps, the number of contnbutions 
paid in respect of men, women, boys and girls, 
respectively, in any year shall be deemed to be 
represented by the number of stamps appropriate 
to contributions by men, women. Ixiys and girls, 
respectively, sold in that year, after deducting— 

(а) the number {(.alculated in the presenbed 
manner), of stamps of eaeh class which have been 
used for the purpose of paying contributions 
otherwise than under tlie general pro\'isions of 
this Act; and 

(б) the number of stamps of each class in 
respect of which a refund has been made . and 

(c) such contnbutions as have been returned 
in respect of persons in respect of whom con¬ 
tributions were paid uinler the ctroneous belief 
that they were payable in lespect of those persons 
under the geneial provisions of this Act 

(4) Except where regulations umler this Act 
otherwise prescribe, the employer shall in the first 
instance be liable to pay both the contribution 
payable by himself (m this Act referred to as “ the 
employer's contribution ”) and also, on behalf of 
and to the exclusion of the employed ixTson. the 
contribution payable by tliat person, and subject 
to any such regulations shall be (.ntilhal to recover 
from the cinployetl jUTson, by deduction from his 
wages or otherwise, the amount of the contnbutions 
so paid by him on bi halt of the employed jx-rson 
in accordance witii the rules set out in the hourtli 
Schedule to this Act • 

(5) Contributions sh.dl not be payable in respect 
of any jierson who is m receipt of <ui old-age pension 
under the Old Age Pensions Act. 190H to 1919. 

((5) Where it has been dei id< d hv tlie Minister 
in manner provided by this y\el that contnhutions 
under this Act are not j).i>td)le uf ns]>eit of any 
person or any class of persons, and th.it decision is 
subse<|uentlv revisi'd or r<’v<-rs( d on aj)i><Ml so as 
to nuike i ont i ihutions jxtv‘hle in respet t ol th.it 
person or th.it class of |)ersons, iontrdnilions shall 
lie so j)a\able only as from the date on whuh the 
decision w.is so rtcised oi reversed. 

(7) The employer of a pcisOii vcho, though an 
einployisl peistui within the meaning of this AO, 
is not insured under this Act by re.ison tliat he 
I <s obtained ,uid holds a (ertil'uate of exemjdion 
, '■ ler this A( t shall be liable to p.iy the like con- 
liibulions as woulcl h.vve been ]X(\,ible by him as 
emplo\ar’s contributions if that j'icrson ha«i been 
a person liable to be insured under tins Act. and 
regulations made under this Act ni.iv piovule that 
in the event of that peison subseqnenth becoming 
so insured every two contributions jianl in ies]>cct 
of him under this subsection sliall be tre ated as if 
they had been one full coiunbution paid in resj)e< t 
of him as an emj>!o>cd jHMsem undei the other 
provisions of this Act 

The coiitnhutions to be paid out of moneys 
provided by Parliament in res])erl of co^Unbutions 
p.*d under this suhsccticm in respect of exempt 
persons shall be at the rates speciliccl in Part II 
of the Third Schedule to this Act m reference to 
such persons. • 

^ Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 
Minister may make regulations provnhng lor any 
matters incidental to the p.avmeiit and collection 
of contnbutions payable uncbi this Act, and in 
particfilar for— 

(a) ^avmen*^ of contributions by means of 
adhesive or other stamps (in this Act referred to 
as *' unemployment insurance stamps ”) affixe^ 
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to or impressed upon books or cards (in this Act 
respectively referred to a.s “ unemployment 
books " and '* unemployment cards "), or other¬ 
wise. and for regulating the manner, times, and 
(.onditions m, at, and under which unemployment 
insurance stamps are to be allixod c^r impressed 
or payments are othorwuse to be made . 

(6) the entry in or upon unemployment hooka 
or cards of particulars of contributions and 
benefits paid in the case ol the persons to whom 
the unemployment books or cards relate ; 

(c) the issue, sale, custody, proiluction, and 
delivery up of nnemjdoyment books or cards, 
ami the rejdacemont of unemployment books or 
car<ls which hav<* been lost, destroveil. or defaced. 
Enemployment Benollt. 7 --(1) Ihe staiutoiy 
roiuhlions for the receipt of unemjdoyment benefit 
by a j>erson insured uiidiT this Act (in this Act 
referred to as " an insured contributor") an— 

(i) that he proves that not less tlian twelve 
contnbutions have been paid in respect of him 
umler this Act , 

(n) that he has made appluation for unemploy¬ 
ment benefit m the prescribed manner, and proves 
that since the date of the application ho has 
been rontimiously unemployed . 

(in) that he is capable of and available for 
woik. bill unable to obtain snilabU* emjdoymcnt ; 

(iv) that he has not exhausted his right to 
unemployment bem'fit under this Act ; 

(v) th.it, if ho h.is been ro<|mred by an insurance 
olhcer, in pursuance of regulations made under 
tins Act by the Munster after consultation with 
tln‘ Huartl of Education, to atteml at any course 
of instruction aj)j*rovc-d for tlu* purjioses of this 
provision under Uie regulations so made, he 
proves that lu' duly attended in accordance with 
the requirement : 

I^rovidcd that a jxtsou shall not be deemed to 
havo tailed to fulfil the statutoiy (ondilions by 
nason only that he has dechne<l -- 

(u) an off<T of emplo\ inent m a situation vacant 
in (onsequence of a stoppage of work due to a 
tr.ide <iispute , or 

(h) an offer of emplovment in the clistrict 
where ho was last ordinarily enqiloved at a rale 
of w.ige hjwer, or on (ondilions less f.wonrable, 
th.in those whuh he hcd)itually obtained in his 
usual employment in that distrut. or would have 
obtaine<l had he (('iitiiiued to be so <;mploye(l ; or 
(c) an offer of eniploynu nt in any other district 
at a rale of wage lcjw<r, (jr on conditions less 
favourable, than those generally obseived in that 
district by aiireement between associat.v..is of 
employers aiiKl of employees, or, failing any such 
agreenu'nt, than those generally recognised in 
that district by good employers 
(2) For the purposes Oi this Art — 

(u) A ])»isoi' shall not l>e cRx nu d to be nneni- 
])loyed on any day on which he is following any 
oicu]>alion from which he derives .my nunimcr.a- 
tion <>r proht, unless that occupation hasordmarily 
been followed by him in addition to his usual 
employment and outside the ordinary working 
hours of th.at cmjiloymcnt, and the remuneration 
received therefrom in resjicct of that day does 
not exceed three shillings and fourpcnce or, 
where the remuneration is payable in rcspec*t of 
a {)enod longer than a day. the remuneration docs 
not on the daily average exceed that amount; 

(/;) Two periods of unemployment of not less 
than two days each, separated by a penod of not 
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mon* than days, during which the insured 
contnhutor has not been employed for more than 
twenty-four hours or two periods of unemploy¬ 
ment of not less than three days each s<*parat<-d 
by an interval of not more than six we<'ks. shall 
be trc<il<'d .is a continuous period of uneniplo\- 
ment. and the ex^iression “ continuously uriem- 
])love<l " shall have a correspomling meaning 
8----fl) An insured contributor who has lost 
cruplovment bv reasrm of a stoppage of work which 
was due to a trade dispute at the factory,workshop, 
or other premises at which he was emplove<l shall 
be (lis<pialiticd for receiving uncniploymenl b«-neht 
so long as the stoppage of work rontimics, e\n‘pt 
in a c.is(' wheie he has, during th<‘ stoppage of work, 
become hona fuic emjiloyed elsewhere in the occujia- 
tion whu h hi" usually follows or has become 
regularly engaged m some other ouupation 

Where sejiarale brain lies of work whu:h are 
commonly carried on as separate businesses m 
separate pretnis, s are in any c.ise carried on in 
separ.ite (h'partments on the same premises, each 
of thos(' dopartnuuits shall, for the ])urposes of this 
provision, be deemed to be a separ.ite factory or 
w’orkshop or separate premises, as tlie I'.ise may be 
(2) An insnied conlnlmtor who loses his einploy- 
ineiit through his misconduct, or who voluntanK 
leaves his mnployment without }usl cansi*. shall Ix' 
dis<jualiti<-d for receiving iiiuunplovim'nt benelit 
for a period of six wei'ks or such shorter period, not 
being less than one week, as may be det*-rmini d 
under the provisions of this ,\< t from the dal<“ 
whim he so lost or left Ins einplovment 

(d) \n insured contributor sluill be dis<|uahl'usl 
lor leceiving nneinjiloymcnt bemdit winh' be is an 
inmate ot any piison or any workhouse or otlier 
institution su|>port<'d wliollv or partly out of public 
funds, or, siibjc'ct to the provisions of this ,\ct, 
while he is n^siihuit. whetluT temporanU or 
permanently, outside the bmted King<lom 

(4) W'h(“rc no contnbutu)ns are p.iid m respet ( 
of any person during any insurance year, ho shall, 
unless the non-pacuneiit of contributions was due 
to his being sk k, be dis(pialilied for receiving 
uncmploi'inent benefit until twelve eontrilmtions, 
exclusive of .anv < ontrihutious paid m respect ot 
him before that \’c.ir, have been p.u<l in rc-spect ot 
him under this ,\(t. and a ]H-rson in respect of whom 
no contnluil ions liave been jiaid during a peiiod 
coni])nsing five insurance )'ears sh.dl if contributions 
ate subse(|ii(,'nUy i>aid in respect of him, be tre.it<'d 
as if he |liad not previously been an nisuicd 
contributor 

(.S)*’dn insnri'd contiibntor shall be disqnahfud 
for receiving unemplo\ ment lienel’t while he is 
in receipt <4 any sickness or disablement benefit or 
* 'disablement .illowance under the National lusuram e 
Health Alts, 1911 ,*■(> 1929! or whil<‘ he is m receipt 
ot an, old age )>ension umh i the Old Age Pensions 
Acts, 1908 to 1919 

9 Subfi'i t to thi' provisions of this every 
Assignment of, or charge on, \iand ever\ agreement 
to assign or chargi*, any i^f tlio benefits conferied 
by this Act shall be void, and, on the bankrnptcv 
of an\' person cnptTed to any such benefit, the 
b'enefit shall not pass to anv trustee or other person 
acting on l>eh.alf of his creditors 

llt>ioriniiialioii olf (Questions, otc. 10 

(1) If any question arises— 

(ri) as to whether <uiv enqiloyment or an\ clas> 
of employment is or will he such employment as 
to make the person engaged therein an employed 


person within the meaning of this Act or whether 
a person is or was an employed person within 
the m(?aning of this Act , or 

{h) Whether a person or class of persons is 
or is not a person or class of persons to whom a 
special or supplementary scheme under this 
Act applies, or 

(c) as to who IS the employer of any employed 
person , or 

{(i) as to the rate of contribution payable under 
or in pursuance of this Act by or in respect of any 
]ierson or class of persons or as to the rates of 
contribution pav.ible in respect of anv employed 
l>erson l>y the employer and that person 
respectively . 

the question sliall be decided by the Minister : 
Provided that- 

(i) any person .iggneved by the decision of 
the Minister on <iny such question may appeal 
from that decision to the High Court . 

(ii) the Minister may. if ho thinks fit, instead of 
himself deciding any such question, refer the 
question for decision to the High Court 

(2) 'file Minister may, on new facts being brought 
to Ills notice, revise any decision given by him 
under this sistion, oth<‘r than .i decision against 
which an appeal is pending or as respects which 
the time for appealing has not expned, and an 
appeal sh.dl lie against anv sm h .evised decision 
HI the same manner as against an original decision 
{‘A) Provision shall be made by rules of court 
for rcgnl.itmg appeals and refetences to the High 
Court under this section, and those rules shall 
provide for limiting the lime within wdneh an 
appeal may be brought and for the determination 
in <i snmma.v manner of any such appeals or 
n ferencc's, and’dor rc“qmring notice of any such 
appeals to be given to the Minister 

(4) The Minister shall be entitled to a]>}'ear and 
1 h' heard on any appeal or reference under this 
section 

(.S) Notwithstanding anything in anv Act, <in 
ajqieal under this section sliall l>e to .i single judge 
of the High ('oiirt to be nominated by the Lord 
( ham<‘ll(;r for the purpose, ,ind the decision of the 
High Court on an appeal or reference under tins 
section shall be final 

{(■>) In the appluation of this section to Scotland 
the (oiiiL of St'sston sh.ili V>e suhstitnted foi the 
High Court .Old the Lortl PresuU nt ot tlM“ Court ot 
Session shall be substituted for tlie I.oid Chama-llor, 
.ind, in the<application of this section to lieland. 
the l.ord Ch.iiKtdlor of Ireland shall be substituted 
for the Lord ( hancellor 

(7) 'Ihc Minister m (‘xercising the power ot 
<U‘<-iding ipiestions vested HI him diy this section 
sliall have reg.ird to tlu* decisions given by the 
umpire under the en.u tments repealed by this Act 

(8) '1 his section sli.dl come into operation on 
the jiassuif of tins Act 

11 -(I) All claims for unemployment beneSt, 
and all ([uestions whether the statutory cfinditions 
are fulhlled in the c.vse of any person claiming such 
bcnetifcl, or whether those conditions contimic to 
he fultillcd in the case of a person in receipt 'of 
such benelit. or wdicther a person is disqualified for 
receiving or continuing to receive such benefit, or 
whether the period for which an insured contributor 
who has lost his cnijiloyment through his miscon¬ 
duct or who has voluntarily left, his eniffioyment 
without just cause is to bo disc[ualificd should be 
some period less than '“•'v weeks, or otherwise arising 
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in connection with such claims, shall, subject to rccoininendation given m any particular case, but, 
the provisions of this section, be determined l>v ishcic any such revision is made, the revised decision 
one of the oMicers ap]>ointed under this Act for or recommendation shall, subject as hereinafter 

determining claims to unenij)lovmeut benetit {in provided, have ellect as it it h.id been an original 

this Act referred to as “ insurance othcors ”) decision or recoinmi'ndation, and the foregoing 

Ever\ insurance ollicer shall forthwith l.ike into jirocisions of this section shall apjilv ai.coidinglv, 

consideration any claiiu or (jucslion submitted for without piejudice to the retention of art>’ benetit 

his (leteimmation under the j^rovisioiis of this which inav have been received undei the decision 

siibsectun, and-shall so f,ir as juaclicable give lus or rc-eominendation which has been revised: 

(U-cision 'theieon within fourteen da\s fioin the riovided that, where iijhui a lecominendation 
date on which the clatin or (jiieslioii was so bv a court of refeu-es iineinjilovinont benefit is, 

submitted. in accordance witli regulations made undei this 

(2) In any case where unemployment Ix-iielit Act, j'aid dining <ui\' j>eiiod inlcr\-ening bedwetm 

is nduscrl oi is stoj^jicd, or where the- .imoiint of tlie cl.nm foi bc-netit .ind tlu' Iina) dcdei mmation 

the benetit allowed is not in .ua('idaiice with the of llie churn, the bemlit sliall, excejd wlieu* the 

(laun, llu‘ j>ers«ni claiming benetit or in receipt c)f ngul.itions othcrwi-Ne jnesciilte, be tieatc-d, not- 

b( nelit, as the c rise mav bc‘, inav, at an\ tmn'within withsl.inding licit the linal detei minalion of the 

tw'ent\-one d<i\s fiom the date on w'hu h t lu'dec ision <|uestion is .ulveisc- to tlu‘ claim, as having been 

of the nisuiance otliecT is nmnnuincati'd to him, iiul\' jiaid and sliall not be ic < <iveiable fiom the 

or w'lllnn smh fiirllier tune .is (he Mmistei ina\- in emplo\ed jic'fson unch^r (In* jnovisious of this Act 

anv p.irticiilai case f<ii sjhm cil re.isons .dlow, oi otherwise 

re<|iiiie the; insurance ollicci to rej'ort the matter (9) llie Arl)itMtion \ct. lH.d9, sliall not a}>j‘lv 

to .1 com t of lefcM ees coiistit uted in ac c oi d.uu e w itli to proccc-dings undei this ;\et, c'.scej'it so lai «is it 

this Act, .iml llie « onrt of odiTees, aftc r coiisideiing may be a|ij)li( d bv legiilatunis iimli'i tins Act. 

the cnTinnst,lines, shall make to the nisuiaiu e ollicer (10) for the jniijmscs ol jn <n eedings under this 
sucli ret ommendaluuis on the c .ise as tin \ m.i\ tlunlc \c t in I u I.ukI, i egnlations mav aj)pl\’ .dl or .iny of 

j)io|)CT, and the- msui.ime olluci sh.dl, unless he the pioMsioiis of llie ( oimiion I,aw Idoic'diire 

(lis.igiec's, give (dice t to those i(‘( ommciid itKMis XiUi-ndnuiit Act (Inkiiul), IH.sti, with ies[>ect to 

Where .ni n.-.iiianct' oitu er is icijiurcd to lejitnl .irbitr.ilion 
anv in.ittcT to tlu' coiiit of redtiets under this 12 (1) I'oi the jnirposes of (his Act, an umjnre 

siibs(,ttion he sliall Ho K'liorl the mattci within .ind one oi nioic-clejnUv-iinijmc'S m.iv be ajjpointed 

sc-\-(‘n tla)s .iftcT the- date on whi< h he is iet]iiirtii by His Majcst\, .iml insiiiame ollicers slndl lie 

so to do, oi so soon thei eaftei as is ]>i .u t ical de apptiinteil 1)\’ the Ministei (siihjecl t<i (he consent 

(d) If the insurant c‘ otiuci <hs,igiees with an\ f>( the Jie.isuiy <is to miniliei), and the iiisnraihe 

recommendation m.ide by a •■xiit of i iderc'es inuh i olliceis shall be aj'jiomtcsi to act for such are.is .is 

this sec t ion, he sh.iH, if so n tjuesttMl . \'thcM'<)m t of the- Mnnstei diiccls 

rcdeices, ridta the recoinmeiitlalioi,* w itli his leastiiis (2) I'liless the contest otlieiwise rc‘c|unc-s, any 

for dis.igieenu'iit, to tin umjare apjcointed undei lefinmcc- in this \(t to tlie umpne sh.dl nielnde .i 
this Act ridcitinc' to a dc'jMity-umjnrc' 

(4) Idle iiism.iitce oltii er, in ,in\' case in which (d) IheMimslei mav ajipoint siuliothei officers, 
he coiisicleis it esjicdient to cl-i so, ni.ic, iiiste.nf of inspec tois, ami seiv.tnts foi llie jnn post's of this 
hiniseif clcdei mining llu‘c l.tim or i|nes(ion, lefc r It to \i t as the Ministc-i ma\, with the sanction of tlic 

a cotiit cjI rcdciecs, and if an insui.une oItu er so dic.ismc, cictcamine, .ind tliere sh.dl l)i‘ jiaid, out 

refers .my ni.illet the pro\isi..ns of tlie foregoing ol mcuie\^ j'locichcl bv r.irli.imeiif, to the nnijure, 

subsection sh.dl aj)plv as if lie li.icl re))oiU‘d the deputy iniijnies, and nisiuaiue olticers and to such 

in.il Ic r to a c om I ol rc ferec-s other oil k ers, nispec toi s, ,iml sc-r vants. sm li salaries 

(s) Where .i ic commendation lias been m.idc' or remiinc latioii as the lie.isinv mav dcdcrinine, 

ander this se. tion. in th(‘ c ,ise of .inv prison, bv .uni .inv <‘\|tens( s m. uiH'cf bv tlic'Mmislc i iiicanv- 

a c om t of 1 c fi n-es, .inv .issoc i.itioii >1 emplo\ c d nig tins .Vet into edfee 1, to sm h amount as may lx* 

per'.tJiis ol which that jx-rson is a member, .md s.imlioned by the frc'.isnry. sh.ilt he- ch.'fr.uod out 

wilii the consc-nt cd the cc)uid th.d jieison. m,i\ of monevs piovidcd 1>\' 1’arliainc-iit 

rcc|mie the* insmancc* olluc 1 torcdii 'In- m.itfer to 1’iovidec! tli.it sucii sum as the 'Iieasiiry ni.iv 
the umpne, <uid the nisur.uue ollnci if so rerpnic-d direct, not c\cec-ding one-tenth of tfie rc'ceipts jiaid 
shall reh ‘1 fin- matter to (he mnjare ac'cordingly nito tin* iniemj^lovmeiit fund eslablishc o'* under 
(G) Where m iimsuamc’ of tins section .tn\ this Act on a<‘cc>nnt cd m< ome, aflc'r cledmting, so 

rccoinmemlalion made by a comt of referees is long as ugul.ilions macle umlei tins Act provide; 

refeticd bv an insur.iini- ollicer to (he uminic*, the foi the juvtm nt of < ontiibutions liv means 

derision of tin* mni>iie iii the m.ittcr sh.dl 1><' lin.d unc'm|do\ ineiit insmame stances, .iiiy sums which 

and conclusive fi.ive been »cfiindc‘d on .lec.omd ol .my such stamjis 

(7) Where .my person .iffected by .I lecommc-nd.i- or on account of contiihutions jnnd (whc'thcT bv 

#011 which IS rcdciied to the nminrc^ under this st.unjis or ottn raise*) m resjxcl cd a persem uncier 

section IS rccjucsted h\ (lie umpire* to ,ittc*ml hef.uc tin: eironeons ln-lu*' Unit tlie c ontnbiitions were 

him on the considi'ratnm of tin case .uni so attends, payable in rc'sjX'c t ofliim uml'T tlu* gc'iieral j)tovisions 

he shall be paid, c)ut ol monevs j>iovide<l h\*l’.uha cd tins Act, sliall, in .iccordance with legulations 

•neiit, such travelling .md othe r allowances (mclud-^ m.ule hy the Ircasiiry, be aojihed as an appro- 

ing conij)ensati()n for loss of lemiiin ralive time) .is jiii.itioii m .ud of tin* monc\s*j)rovided by P.irtia- 

tlie Mmistc'r, with the sancticm of the ric'.isurv, mc*nt foi the jHirjHise of such salaries, lemuneration, 
mav determine and e\j)ensc‘s as afc^iresaKl, and also, if and *111 so 

(H^ Nothing in this section sh.dl b<* construed f.ir as mav be jmsenbed, for the purjiosc of any 
as pf^onling an insurance ofluc-i 01 umiure, or a exjienses incurred by any other Government 

court fd iiferns, cm new facts being biought tc) Dcjxirtnient for the purposes of or in connection 

his or their knciwledgc, revising a decision or w'lth this Act. 
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13.— (1) A cdurt of referees for the purpose of 
this Act shall consist of one or more members 
chosen to represent employers, with an equal 
number of members chosen to represent insured 
contributors, and a chairman appointed by the 
Minister 

(2) Regulations under this Act may provide that 
any claim or question which is rcporte<l or referred 
to a court of referees may, with the consent of the 
< launant or the person or association in whose case 
the question arises, but not otherwise, be proceeded 
with in the absence of any member or members 
of the court other than the chairman, and in any 
such case the court shall, notwithstanding anything 
in this Act, be deeincd to be properly constituted, 
and the chairman shall, if the number of the 
members of the court is an even number, have a 
second or casting vote 

(3) Panels of persons chosen to represent 
employers and insured contributors respectively 
shall be constituted by the Minister for such 
districts and such trades or groups of trades as the 
Minister mav think fit, and the members of a court 
of referees to be chosen to represent em]doyers and 
insured contributors shall be selected from those 
panels in the prescribed manner 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, the constitution of 
courts of referees shall be determined by regulations 
under this Act 

(5) Kegulations under this Act may jirovulc 
for the reference to central or local committees 
representing employers and employed persons, for 
consideration aiul advice, of questions bearing ujion 
the administration of this Act. 

(6) The Minister may pay such r<‘mnneration 
.to the chairman ami other members of a court of 
referees, and such travelling and other allowances 
(including, subject as hereinafter provided, com¬ 
pensation for loss of remunerative tunc) to any such 
chairman or members or to any persons re()uired 
to attend before any such court, and such other 
expenses in tonncction with any referees as the 
Minister with the sanction of the Treasury deter¬ 
mines. and any such payments shall be treated as 
expenses incurred by the Minister in carrying this 
Act into effect . 

Provided that compensation for loss of time shall 
not be paid to any person m respect of any time 
during which he is in receipt of remuneration under 
this section. 

FInaneIttI VrtvTlslonH. 14 — (1) For the purposes 
of this Act. there shall be established, under the 
control and management of the Munster, a fiiml 
calleirfne unemplovmcnt fu-nd, into which shall be 
paid all contributions payable undbr this Act bv 
cmjiloycrs and employed petstins and out of moneys 
'^irovided by Parliament, and out of which shall 
be paid all claims .for unemployment benefit and 
any (dher payments which under tkis Act arc 
payable out of the fund 

(2) The accounts of the unemployment fund shall 
be audited by the Comptrollemml Auditor-General 
in such manner as the rreasury may direct 

(3) Any moneys forming })art of the uneinploy- 
mont fund may from time to tunc be paid over to . 
tlm National Debt Commissioners ami by them 
invested, in accordance with regulations made by 
the Treasury, m any securities which are for the 
time being authorised by Parliament as investments 
for savings banks funds 

(4) The National Debt Commissioners shall 
present to I^arliament annually an account of the 
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securities in which moneys forming part of the 
unemployment fund are for the time being invested. 

15.—(1) If it appears to the Treasury at any 
time that the unemployment fund is in all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case in danger of becoming 
insolvent, the Minister shall, if the Treasury so 
direct, by order make such temporary modifications 
in any of the rates of contribution, or the rates or 
penods of unemployment benefit, and during such 
period, as the Minister thinks fit, and as will on the 
whole, in the opinion of the Treasury, be sufTicient 
to secure the solvency of the unemployment fund : 
Provided that no order under this section shall— 

[a) come into force until one month after it 
is made , or 

(fd reduce the weekly rate of unemployment 
benefit below the sum. in the case of men, of 
thirteen shillings, and, in the case of women, 
of ton shillings . or 

(c) increase the rates of contribution by more 
than one penny from the employer and one penny 
from the employed person per person per week , or 

(d) increase those rates unequally as between 
emjiloyers and employed persons 

(2) An order under this section sh<il! not be made 
so as to he m force at any time while any previous 
order made under this section is in force 

(3) On an order being made under this section 
the Minister shall cause the order, cogether with a 
special report as to the reasons for making the 
order, to be hud before Parlulmenl 

16 If at any tunc after tlie expiration of seven 
years from the commencement of this .Act it appears 
to the Munster tliat the unemployment fund is 
insufficient or more than sufficient to discharge 
the liabilities' imposed upon the fund under this 
Act, or that the*rates of contribution are excessive 
or deficient, or if at any time after the expiration 
of three years from the commencement of this Act 
it appears to the Minister that an ecjuahsation of 
conlnliution and benefit between men and women 
is desirable the Minister mav. with the sanction of 
the Treasury, by special order, ma<lo in manner 
hereinafter jirovulcd, revise the rates of contribu¬ 
tion of employers and employed persons under this 
Act, and, where any such onlor is made, the rates 
prescribed by the order shall, as from such date 
as may be specified m the order, be substituted 
for the rates prescribed by this Act 
Provided that— 

(a) Where a revision of the rates of contribu¬ 
tion has bscn made under this section, no further 
revision shall be made under this section before 
the expiration of seven years from the last 
revision , and 

{b) No order under this section sliall increase 
the rates of contribution by more than one pe.iny 
from the employer and one penny from the em¬ 
ployed person per person jier week above the rates 
specified in the Tliird Scluxlulc to this Act and 

(i) No ord(T under this section shall vary thes -2 
rates of contribution uricxpially as between 
crnjdoyers and employeci persons 
Amngemenfs, 17—(1) Subject as hereinafter 
provided, the Minister may, on the applicaticxt 
of any society approved undc'r the National Insur¬ 
ance Act, 1911, or body ancillary thereto, or any 
other association of employed persons (other than 
any such society, body, or association being an 
inciustrial assurance company gr a collecting 
society, or a .separate section of such company or 
sgciety, or a society organised by such company 
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or society solely or jointly with other tKxlies), 
being a society or other association the rules of 
whi(± provide for payments to its members, or any 
class thereof, while unemployed, make an arrange¬ 
ment with the society or other association that, m 
lieu of paying unemployment l)enerit under this 
Act to persons who prove tliat they arc members 
of the society or other association, there shall be 
repaid periodically to the society or other associa¬ 
tion out «f the unemployment fund such sum as 
appears to be, as nearly as may be, ci|iiivalent to 
the aggregate amount which those persons would 
have received during that period by wav of unem¬ 
ployment benefit under this Act if no such 
arrangement had been made 

I’rovided that the Minister shall not make or 
continue an arrangement witli a society or other 
association under this section— 

(rt) Unless ho is of opinion th.it the p.ivments 
authonsed by the rules of the society or other 
association to Ixt made to its members when 
unemployed (inclusive of any pavimuits in respix t 
of which a refund may be made to the sociclv 
or other association under this secli<m) represent 
a provision for unemployment as respects such 
of Its members as are employed persons which 
<]uring the period between the commencement 
of this Act and the Ihiity first day of July 
nineteen hundred and twenty one exceeds the 
provision rej)r(sented by iinemplovment benelit 
at the rate payable '^ndcr this Ad hpan amount 
which is ctjual to at least one-third of tlic provision 
repres('nle(i by unemployment InMicfil at the rate 
payable befoio the commencement of the 
National Insurance (Unemplov mcnt) Ad, 1919, 
and which thereaftc'r is at ’..ast oiie-.jhird gieater 
than the provision rejueseiited hy»um'inployment 
benefit at the rate payable under this Act. 

{h) Unless tlie society or assoiiation has such 
a system of ascertaiiimg the wages .uicl conditions 
prevailing m every emplovincnt within the 
meamiig of this Ad m which its members are 
engaged and of nbl.mimg from emplovcrs notifica¬ 
tion of vac.ancKs for emplo;, merit .and giving 
notice therc'of to its meiniHTs when unemploveil 
as IS in the ojiinion of the MmistcT reasonably 
etieclivc for securing th.it unemployed persons 
.competent to undertake the particular class of 
work retpnrcd, .hall, with all practuahle speed, 
be biought into communication with employers 
having vacancies to fill 

(2) 'I he council or other governing body of any 
society or other assoei.itiou winch h.is made such 
an aiT.vngomeiit as aforesaid shall be entitled to 
treat the contributions due from any of its members 
to the nnomplovmeiit fund under tins Act or any 
part tlu'reof, .is if such contributions formed 
part of tlie subscriptions payable by those membeis 
to the society or other .issoclaticjii, and, notwith¬ 
standing anything in the rules of the society oi 
otjjcr association to the contr.irv, mAy nsluce 
the r.ites of subscription of those rnemliers 
accordingly 

(3) For the purpose of this Act, the amoiyit of 
sum w'lnth, but for tins section, would have lieen 

paid to any person by way of unemployment beaolit 
shall be deemed to have been so paxl 

(I) The Minister may make regulations for giving 
effect to this section, and for lefcning to insurance 
officers, iourts of referees, or the umpire appointed 
under this Act an^' question which may ansc under 
this section. 


(5) The fact that persons other than employed 
persons can be members of a society or other 
association shall not prevent the society or other 
association being treated as an association for the 
purposes of this section, if the society or other 
association is substantially a .society or other 
associ.ifion for the benefit of employed persons. 

(G) The Minister may, with the consent of the 
Tie.isury and subject to such conditions and other¬ 
wise as tlic Ministei may prcscnbe, pav to any 
society or other association witli which an arrange¬ 
ment under this section is in force by w.ay of con- 
triluition towaids the administrative exj^enses of 
the society ui other associ.ftion in connection with 
the arr.ingement, such sum, not e\c«‘cding in any 
yc.ir an amount cakulateil at the rate of one shilling 
for e.ich week of the aggregate nnmhor of weeks 
of unemployment in respect of which a repayment 
is made to the society or other association under 
this section, as he thinks fit, and .iny ''Um so paid 
shall be trealeii as j>art of the e\])ensc*s incurred 
by the Minister in c.irrying this Act into effect. 

Scheinos. 18—(1) If it appears to the Minister 
that insurance against unemployment in any 
industry can be more satisfactorily provided for by 
a scheme under this .section than by the general 
provisions of this Act, the Minister may, subject 
to the provisions of tins section, approve or make 
such a scheme, and any such scheme is in this 
.\ct referred to .is *’ a special scheme." 

(2) Tlie Minister may by sjsecial order ap|)rove 
for the purjioscs of this section, and whether with 
or without amendment, any scheme winch is m.idc 
in icspeit of .iiiy industry by a joint industiial 
council or an association of employers and employees 
and winch provides for the insurance against 
uiicnijiloyment of all the cmployisl persons m the 
industiy, or all those jiersons otlicr th.in any 
sjiecihod classes thereof, and the benefits under 
winch at'- in the opinion of the Minister not less 
favourable on the whole than the benefits piovidcd 
by tins Act 

(3) Provision may be made by a .special scheme 
for insuring the persons to whom the f^heine 
ajiphcs ag.imst partial unemployment .is well as 
against um niployment 

(4) Where no sjieeial scheme has been made 
with ri'spoct to an industiy by a joint industrial 
council or assod.ition of employers and employees 
and approved by the MmistiT, the Munster after 
consultation with the joint mdust’ial council or 
with jicisons rcpri'senting the enijilovcrs and 
employees who would he aflected by tlie Mlieme 
may himself by spec lal order make a special Scheme 
with respect tc.iHhat industry 

(.S) A .sjieci.d scheme shall not apjily to any 
persons other than persons who are emjiloyed jicrsons^^ 
within tile me.unng of tln^ Act ^ 

(G) \Micre*a sned.il si lieme is in force, the 
emiiloyed pors(ms\o whom the scheme .ipplics .shall 
not, subject to the ptovisioiis of this Act. he liable 
to become or to conlMiuo to be insured under the 
general piovisions of* tins Act, oi be entitled to 
unemployment benefit. 

^ (7) Where a speci.il scheme ^is in force, there 
shall, subject to compliance w*th the prescribed 
conditions, be paid to the body charged with the 
administration of the scheme m every year out 
of moneys jirovidcd by f'arliament such sum as 
the Minister, m view of the estimated income and 
expenditure under the scheme, may by regulations 
made by him with the consent of the Treasury 
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determine but ,not exceeding m any event three- 
tenths of the amount, calculated in the prescribed 
manner, which would, if the schemes had not been 
in force, have been paid by way of contributions 
under the general provisions of this Act out of 
moneys piovided by Parliament in respect of the 
employed persons to wliom the scheme applies 
(8) A special scheme may apply for the purposes 
of the scheme, with or without modification, any 
of the provisions of this Act, and may contain 
such other provisions, including provisions for the 
constitution of a boily to be charged with the 
administration of the stheme and with respect to 
the supervision of the ,’dmimstration of the scheme 
and accounts, and. subject to the consent of the 
'I'reasury, with ri'sjiei t to the investment of funds 
aii<i audit, .is the Minister considers to bo necessary 
for tlu' j)uij)ose of giving effut to the scheme and 
to the jirovisions of tins section 

'I'he geiiei.d provisions of this Act shall not, 
except m so f.ir as they are applied by a special 
SI heme, apply to, or h.ive effect in relation to or 
for tlu; jnirposes of, any sj)ecial scheme or the 
persims insured thereunder 

(t)) A spcM lal sdieine sh.dl, when aiijiroved or 
made by the Minister, have elfeit as if enacted in 
this Act and shall continue in forie until di-ter- 
miiKsl in accordaiue witli the ))iovisions thereof, 

.uid the Minister may at .iny time, in the c.ise of a 
special scheme made by a joint industn.d couiui! 
or an assoiiatioii of emphjyeis and (‘m))lo\<‘es on 
tlu- ajijdu.ition of the couiuil or association, and 
in the case oi a scheme made l>v lumself after 
(oiisiilt.ition with p<‘isons repres(‘nting employeis 
and enij)!ovees affe<t<'d b> the selieme, by special 
order vary oi ameiul the provisions of a sclunne 
iiKuU- uiuler this section 

(10) \Vhei(“ a spec i.il sclicme for any industry 
comes into lorce on or licfori' the fouith day of 
Julv, nineteen hundred .ind tw'cnty one. theie shall 
be paid out of the unemployment fun<l to tlie body 
iliarged with the .ulmimstration of the scheme 
such sums as may be determined to be apjiroxi- 
inately cajiiivalent to the amount of the cont.ibu- 
tions paiil by employers and emjiloyed persons 
during the jieriod between the commencement of 
tins Act ami the date on whu h the sihenu' (omes 
into force m resjtect of employed persons while 
employed in the iniliistty. togetlicr with such sum 
as may be clctorimncd to be approximately ccjuiva- 
lent to the amount to which, having teg.arcl to the 
number of the contributions afoicsaid, the body 
charged with the administration of the scheme 
wegoid if the scheme had been in foice during the 
period aforesaid have b«en entitled under sub¬ 
section (5) of this section, after deducting such sum 
as may be iletennined to be approximately e<|uiva- 
lent to the .unount ]>.gd or payable out ol llu' 
unemployment H.'iicl to emploved persons m the 
industry at any time- bcdoie tliev ease to be entitled 
to benefit under the general provisions of this \ct, 
together with such sum as may be determined to 
be approximately eijuivaleifc to the rateable part 
of the costs of adnumstenng the general provisions 
of tins Act 

In this subsect, in the expression “ detctmimd ‘ 
means determined m accordance with regiilatums 
nu'cle under this Act by the Minister with the 
approval of the Treasury 

(11) A'special scheme may be made with respect 
to two or more industries, and m relation to a 
scheme so made or proposed to be so made this 
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section shall have effect as if for the references 
therein to a joint industrial council or an association 
of employers and employees there were suljstitiitcd 
references to joint industrial councils or associations 
of employers and employees acting in respect of 
the two or more industries 

(12) I'Or the \)urposes of this section — 

The expression " industry ” means any class or 
classes of establishments or undertakings, or 
anv class or classes of establishments- or under¬ 
takings in any area, which the Minister may 
determine to be an industry for that purpose, and 
The expression “ association of employers and 
emphjvei’s " me.ins an association so constituted 
that the members of the association who are 
employers consist of jiersons emjdoymg a sub¬ 
stantial majoritv of the employees m the industry 
and the members who are employees consist 
of jiersoiis represc-nting a substantial majority of 
tile (“inployees in the industry , and 
A person shall be deemed, notwithstanding that 
he is einjdoyed on any day, to be partially iinem- 
j)!ovi'd if on that day the employment available 
for him IS not sm h as to en.ible lum to earn the full 
rate of wages, and tlu; expression “ paitial imein- 
jdoN inent ” shall be construed accordingly 

19 'Ihe Minister mav, witli tlie apjiroval of the 
Treasuiy, make regulations for deleimining and 
n-gulating the position of persons who at any time 
pass from tlie gener.il piovisums ol this Act to the 
provisions cjJ a spei'ial scheii^', or from t li(‘ juovisions 
of a special scheme (o the ginierai piovisions of 
this Act, or from one special sdieme to another 
speei.d sdieme, an<l m j><trlicular for providing 
tiiat a peison slinll l)e entilled. for such peiiod and 
siilijoct to such teims and <onditi<ms .as rmiy be 
spi'cilied bv or in pursu.mcc of the regulations, to 
rec(“iv«' unemployment benefit under tins .Act. or 
beiu-fith under a special sdieme .ifter he has ce.ised 
t<i he subject to the general j)rovisioiis of this .Act 
or to the scheme, as the c.ise may be 

20 - (1) .A joint iinhistrial council or an associa¬ 
tion of employc'rs and employees may submit to 
the Minister a scheme for insuring insured contri¬ 
butors m any industry against unernplovnnMit 
during periods of unemplov numl in respect of whicli 
they mav not be (‘iililhal to unemployment benefit 
or ag.amst paitial unenijiloymeiit, or for paving 
to any such insuied contributor,s while they are in 
receipt of unemployment benefit an add'tional 
sum by way of benelit in resjx.M t of unemployment. 

(2) Ihe Minister m.iy by sjiccud order appiove, 
whether wUh or witliont aim'iidment, any scheme 
so submitteil (m this Act referred to as a “ supple- 
mentarv scheme; ") if he is satisfied tliat it is 
expeilient that the scheme sliould come into 
ujn-i.ition. 

(3) A suppleineiUary scheme may apply, for the 
purposes of the scheme, w’lth or without modifica¬ 
tions, anv of the provlslon^. of this Act, and may 
contain s ich other provisions, {including jirovisions 
for tlu' constitution of a body to b(‘ chaigecl \Cith 
the administration of tin* scheme .in<l with respee t 
to the sui'xrvisicm of tlie administration of the 
schc^ine and accounts) as the Minister considers to 
lie iiecessarv for tlie jnirpose of giving effect to 
tlic schc-me 

I’rovided that - 

(r?) no jKiit of^thc funds rci|uircd for providing 
benefits under a supplementary scheme^ oV other¬ 
wise m connection therewith shall be derived 
from moneys provided by Parliament; and 
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(6) the general provisions of this Act shall not, 
except m so far as they are applied by a supple¬ 
mentary scheme, apply to or have effect in relation 
to or for the purposes of the scheme 

(4) A supplementary scheme, when approvctl by 
the Minister, shall have effect as if enacteil in this 
Act and shall continue in force until determined in 
accordance with the provisions thereof, ami the 
Minister njay at Any time if so re(iuestc<l by the 
joint industrial council or .iNMicialion of employers 
and employees concerned by special order vary or 
amend the provisions of the scheini' 

(5) In this section the expressions " industrv ” 
and “ association of employers and employees 
and " partial unemployment ” have respectively 
the same meanings as m tlie provisions of this 
Act relating to special schemes. 

21. The Minister may make regulations r(‘<piiring 
the body charged witli the mlminislration of a 
special sthcmc, or of a supplementary s< heme, to 
furnish at prescribed uiterv.ils ictunis with respect 
to the state of employment m the iiidii^tiv lowluch 
the scheme relates, and witli respett to such othi*r 
matter.s m connection with the seluiiic <is may 
be prescribed 

Logul Proceedings. 22—(1) H for tlu- ]uirpose 
of obtaining any benefit or payment nmler this 
Act, either for himself or for any otlier pi-ison or 
for the purpose'of avouling anv payment to be 
made by himself under this Act, or eii.il'hng any 
otlier person to avou? any such payment, anv 
peison knowingly makes any false statement or 
false representation, he shall i)e hal>le on summary 
coiivK tion to impnsonm' nt foi a tei m not exceeding 
thicc inonlhs, witli or without h.iid labour 

A court of summary jurisdiction in Ireland 
shall have the same power as a couVt of summary 
jurisdiction in England in the c<ise of a person 
convicted for an offence iiiulei this sub-section of 
imposing a fine not exceeding twenty five pounds 
instoiid of imprisonment if the court is of opinion 
that the jiistue of the case vvouUl be better met 
by a fine than by imprisonment 

(2) If any cinj>loyer ot employed per.son lias 
faded or neglected to jvay any contributions which 
he IS liable iirnh r tin-. Ai t to pay. or it any employer 
.1 employed person or any other jaison refuses 
o. iicgleels to comply with any of tin' rispnrenients 
of tins Act or the regulations made Uvreunder, 
or if anv employer deducts or allempts lo deduct 
fioin the wages or other reinumT.it ion of nn 
eiiiplovcd iHTson tlie whole or anv i>art of the 
employer's c<>iUnbntion, he shall, foi e:uh oHence, 
be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding ten jionnds 

(d) Wiierc an employer has born ci'iivuted undi'r 
the foregoing pro\ tsions of this stx tion ol the offence 
of fading or neglecting lo pay any conlnlmlion 
under tins Act. he shall be bablo to pay to the 
unemployment fund a sum ecpial to thp amount 
wlf^ch he has so faile<l or negh cled lo j>a\, .ind on 
such a conviction if notice of tlie intentK)n to do 
so has been served with the summons or warrant, 
evidence may be given of the failure or negb-^t on 
til? part of the employei to pay other contiibutions 
in respect ot the same person during the year 
preceding the date when the information was so 
laid, and on proof of such ladurc or neglc< t the 
emjjloy^T shall be liable to pay to the unemploy¬ 
ment fu^d a suyi equal to tlie total of all the 
contnbutioiis which he is so proved to have faded 
or neglected to pay. 


Any sum paid by an employer undtr the foregoing 
provision sliall be treated as a payment in satis¬ 
faction of the unpaid contributions, and the 
employed person's portion of those contributions 
sh.ill not l>e recoverable by the employer from the 
employed person 

(4) ICvery person who buys, sells, or offers for 
sale, takes or gives in exchange, or pawns or takes 
in pawn, any unemployment card, unemployment 
book, or used unemplovment insur.ince stamp, 
shall be li.ible on summary convietion to a fine 
not exceeding twenty poumls, and in any proceed¬ 
ings under the foiegoing provisions with rc.spect 
Ic) uschI stamps, a stamp shall be demned to have 
been Used if it has been cam ellc<l or ilefaccd in 
anv wav whatever, and whether it has been acluallv 
used for the pun>osc of payment of a contribution 
or not 

(5) If it is found at any time th.it a person has 
b(“on in receijit of unemployment^ benefit whilst 
tlie statutory conditions wore not fulfilled in his 
case, or whilst he was disqualifieil for receiving 
unemployment benefit, lie shall, subject to the 
])rovisious of this Act, be liable to repay to the 
unemployment fund any sums p.iul to him in respect 
of unemployment benelit while the statutory 
toiKlilioiis were not fulfilled, or wliile he was 
disqualdieil for receiving the benefit 

(d) Nothing in this section .shall be cxuistrucd 
.as preventing the Minister from recovering any 
sums due lo the nnemiiloyinent fund by means 
ot civil piocccdings, and .dl such sums shall bo 
ie(ovcT.ible as debts due to the (Town, and without 
prejudice to anv other Kiuedy may l>e recovered 
Ijy the Minister summarily as a civil debt 

(7) In any proceedings under this section or in 
.uiy proceedings involving any cjm^stion .is to the 
jiavmcnt of contiibutions under this Act or fur the 
recovety of any sums due lo the unemployment 
fund the decision of the Minister on any question 
whether a jierson is or was an employed peison 
within the nic.ining of this Act or not shall, unless 
.ui .igjtpoal ag.iinst the decision is pending, or the 
time* for ajq)e.ihng .ig.unst tiui dc'cision li.« not 
c spued, be conclusive for the purpov; of those 
proceedings, and if sutdi a decision h.is not been 
olitaincd and llu' decision of the question is necessary 
foi tiu) (ieternunatum of tlie proeeeding.s thecjuestion 
sliall b«‘ lefcned to llic Munster for decision in 
aceoidance with the provisionsof this Act, and wlicre 
any such appeal is pending, i>r llw- hme for so 
.ippcahng h.'is not expired, oi any epu'stion has been 
so reterrc'd to the Mimst(,‘r, the emit dc.aliiig jjyth 
the case shall adjourn Siie procc'ediiigs until such 
time as a final lle-e ision ein the; ipieslion has been 
obi.lined 

2d -(1) ITocceelings fe^r an offeme under this^ 
Act sliall not be^ inslituLe-d cxi by (.tr witli the 
consemt of th^ Miyiste-r or by an inspector or e>thor 
ollicei appointed for tlie purpose of this Act .ind 
.iiitlujiised m Ih.il beh.ill liy speci.il or general 
diiectioiis of the Minister, or in Scotland e'xcept 
by llie Mimsler, the procurator-fise .il, or any such 
inspector C)r oflicer so anlhorised as aforesaid, and 
liny sucli ins])'-clor <.)r other olii^cr may, .althougli 
not a counsel or solicitor or law agent, prosecute 
or conduct before .i court of summary jnrisdictjoil 
any such proceedings under tins Act. 

(2) Notwillistanding any provision m any Act 
prescribing the period within which summary 
proceedings may be commenced, proceedings for 
an offence under this Act may be commenced at 
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any time witKin three months from the date on 
which ovulcnce, snhicicnt in the opinion of the 
Minister to justify a prosecution for the offence, 
comes to Ins knowledge, or within six months after 
the commission of the offence, whichever period 
is the longer. 

h'or the purposes of the foregoing provision, a 
certilu'ate j)uiporting to be signed by the Minister 
a.s to tin; diite <tn whuii such evidence as aforesaid 
came to his knc)wledge shall be conclusive evidence 
thereof 

(3) It shall be no obje< tion to the (.ompetency 
of a pel son to give evidence as a witness in jiro- 
cec'dings in Scotland under this Act that the 
proceedings are prosecuted or condneted by that 
person 

24 - (1) Wliere an employer has failc'd or 
neglected to pay any contriluitions which under this 
Act he Is liable to p<iy in respect of any employed 
person in his employment, or lias failed or neglected 
to comply, in relation to any such person, with 
the rec|uiremcnts of any regulations relating to the 
jiaynu-nt <iml collection of contributions, and by 
reason llurecif that ju-rson has lost in whole or in 
])art the uiK'Uiployinent lu-nefit to which he would 
hav'c been cnlitli'd under this Act, lie shall be 
entitled to recover summarily from the cmjiloyer 
as a civil debt a sum (Mjual to the amount of the 
unemployment benefit so lost 

(2) l-’ioeeedings may be biken nnch'r this section 
notwithstanding that jiroceedmgs Iiave been taken 
nmler <iny other provision of this Ai t in respect 
of tlie s.une f.ulure oi negloet. 

MIseellaneoHK. 2.S (1) If it is shown to the 

satisfaction of the Minister by •uiy person who 
IS or lias been an insured corituhutor or by Ins 
personal reprc'seiit.itivc-s th.it that person has paid 
contnhiilions in accoid.imc with the general 
provisions ot tins Act in respect of not less than 
tlie ui|iined nnmbi r of weeks, and that lie has, oi 
liad betoie Ins death, reached the age of sixty, lie 
or Ins representatives shall be* entitled to be ie]).ud 
out of the uneniployinent fund the anumnt if,any 
by wim h the total amount ol those coiitnbutujns 
exclusive of any contiibutions letunded undei any 
of the provisions of tins Act or of aiiv regulations 
made- tlu iennder has < \e< csled the total amount 
received by him by way of unemplovment benelit, 
together Willi c'omi>ound inlc'iest .it tlu' late of two 
and a half pel centum pei annum caUiil.iled in tlie 
prescTibc’d aia^.ner and as if a pu)]>ottionate part 
of the amount ot the excess had U-coiiU' due at the 
eiuLol each insuiance year next alter the date on 
whieli tli<‘ first tuuliibutioti wms jupd by him 

l-’iovuled that where no coniiibutions liave 
been paid m respect of any person fui a period 
’coinjirising five insur.uue vears, no account shall, for 
the purpose of thee foregoing piovisum, be taken of 
any s.oiUnbiitions paid in resperct o'! him befoie 
the last such period 

h'or thc“ jmrpose of the foiegoing piovision the 
cxpicssum “ the rccpiircd nui ber of weeks ” means 
in the case of an insured contributor who, at the 
lime when contributions being contributions of 
which account is to be taken for tlie puipose of the 
loregoing provisions, lust boc.ime j'avablc' in respect 
ol him, was ewer the age of lilty-five. live humJted 
weeks reduced bv fiftv weeks lor evcTy yi'ar or 
part of year bv which Ins age at that time excec-ded 
Jifty-five, and in the case of any other insured 
contributor, five hundred weeks 

(2) Kepayinent to an insincd contubutor under 


this section shall not affect his liability to pay 
contnbutions under this Act, and if after any such 
repayment he becomes entitled to unemployment 
benelit he shall, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the period during whicli he is to be entitled to 
benefit, be treated as having jiaid in respect of 
the period for which the repayment was made 
the full niimlier of contributions which is most 
nearly ccpial m the case of men to thre^-lifths and 
in the case ot women to five-eighlhs of the number 
of contributions actually paid during that period 

(3) Where an insured contributor, after receiving 
a repayment under this section, pays further 
contributions under this Act he sliall, if the nurnlxT 
of those further contributions exceeds one hundred, 
be entitled to a further repayment under tins 
section, and in the case of his death his reprcseiiLa- 
tive shall be entitled to such further repayment 
wli.itover may Ik* llu; luimbor ot those further 
conti ibutions 

2<s — (1) 'Ihcre shall be included among tlie 
debts whicli, under s<-clion two hundred and nine 
of the CompauKs (('onsolulation) Act, 1908, arc, 
in the distrihulion ot the assets of a company being 
wound u]i to be paid in piionty to all other debts, 
all contnbutions pa)<ddc under this Act by tlie 
coinjiany in rcs[)ect of employed ptTsons during 
l!i(' four months liefore the comm<-nrement of the 
win<hng up or the wimhug-up onk r, ,ind that Act 
shall have effect aicordinglv. and form.al jiroof of 
the debts to which pnonty is given under tins 
section shall not be lequiied ex(,ept in cases where 
it mav otherwise be provided by rules m<ide under 
that Act 

(2) In the case oi the winding up ol a company 
wathin the .neaning of the Stann.ines Act, 1887, 
such contributions as aforesaid shall, if iiay.iblc in 
lespect of a miner, have the like priorily .is is 
conferred on wagi's of mineis by sei tion nine of 
that .'\ct, and that sccfion shall h.ivc effect 
accordingly 

(3) '1 his sectaon shall not a\*ply whi le .i rompnny 
is wound 11 ]) voiunlanly merely for the ])ui[loses of 
rcconstnu lion oi of am.ilgain.ition with another 
coinj'.inv 

(4) I’ar.igraph (c) of subsis luui (1) ot section 
thuLy-three of the Hankruptev Act, 1914, .ind 
])aragra])h (<} of '-■ubseciiou (li o( section one 
iiuiuircd ancl eighteen of tlie liaiilcruptcy (Scotl.ind) 
Act, 1913 (whicli lelate to [uioiity of delits), shall 
have «tfe< t as though for the references therein 
to eoul m 1» itions ]).i}al.ile umler the N.itional 
Insur.ince Act, 1911, in lespect of w'firknien m 
an insured trade lliere wen* substituted refereiues 
to contributions j)avable uiuUa this Act in respect 
of em)>loyed persons 

(5) 'iliete shall be meiuded among tlu' debts 
w'lucii, under section four of the I’refeiential Pa\’- 
lueiits in Jtankrnptcy (Ireland) Act, 1889, aia-. 
in tiie disjiibution of the propeity of a b.uikiupt 
or anaiiging debtor, to be [laul in piionty to-ill 
other debts, all contributions [lavabtc under this 
Act by the liankrupt or arranging debtor m respect 
of cri'.'ployed ])ersons during the four months before 
the date of the order of adjudication m the case of 
a bankrn})t or tlio filing of the petition for arrange¬ 
ment in the case of an arranging debtor, and that 
Act sliall have effect accordingly, and formal proof 
of the debts to which priority is given under this 
subsection shall not be required except in cases 
where it rn.iy otherwise be provided by general 
orders made under the said Act. 
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27 In determining whether outdoor relief shall 
or shall not be granted to a person in receipt of or 
entitled to receive unemployment benefit or bent'fit 
under a special or supplementary scheme, the 
authority having power to grant Uic relief shall not 
take into account anv such beiu fit except in so far 
as it exceeds ten shillings a week 

28 --(1) The regulations made under this Act 
shall provide for the return to a person and to his 
employer of any contributions paid by them 
resiieitivelv under the isroneons belief that the 
contributions were payable in respect of that 
person under the geiier.il proMsions of this Act, 
subject, 111 the case of tlie employed jh*! son’s 
contributions, to tlie drduction of .mv amount 
received l)v him in respect o! imeinj)lovinent 
benefit to which he wouhl not have been entitUd 
if tlu)sc contributions had not been p<U(l 

I’rovuU'd that no return of eontnliiUions shall 
be imule imd« r this piovisioil exiej)t on an applica¬ 
tion made in the prescribed manner and within 
tlie presi nb<;d period, not being less than one year 
fiom the (late on whuh the contributions were 
paid 

(2) Wliere muler legulations made under tins 
Act an\' sum has liecm paid out of the unemployment 
fund by w’ay of reward for the return of an um-m- 
plovment lH)ok ov card winch has lieen lost, tlie 
l)er-.on responsible for the ciislodv of the book 
or caid at tlie time o( its loss sli.ill be liable to rep.iy 
the sum so p.iid, not* exceeding one sliillmg in 
icspect of ,inv one oecasion 

2d - (1) An inspector appointed under this Ait 
sliali, for the }>uiposc.s of the execntioii of this Act, 
have j'ower to do <iil or any of tlic folKi ving things, 
nann Iv 

• 

{(/) Toenti r at all leasonablc timi's any premist^ 
or pKue. other Hum a piivate dwelling-house; not 
Ixing a worlisho)), when* he lias reasonable 
giounds foi siijiposmg that any employc(l 
persons are employi'd , 

(^} lo make sikli < x.imin.ition and inquiry 
as may be neiessaiv for ascc-taming whether 
the jTovisions of this Act .ire conijilusl with m 
any su< h ])remises or pkue , 

(i) To examine, either alone or in the presence 
I ^ any otlu 1 peisini, as he thinks fit, with respect 
i.i any matters under this Act, evity jx-rson 
whom ho liiids in .iny such j>n inis«‘s or jikice. 
or wix^m he lias reasonable c.iiise (o believe to 
be or to have been an cmplovcd jua i. n. and to 
re<]iiire e\eiy such jrerson to b<* so c’xainmed, .iiid 
to sign a declaration of the truth of tii<‘ matters 
in resjH'ct of whnh lie is so examined , 

(c/) To exeicise such <dher jiowers as may be 
necessar\ for (.irrving this Act into effect. 

(2) 'J he occupier of any such fircniises or ]»lacc* 
and any other jierson enqiloying any employed 
person, and the servants and agents of^inv such 
occfipier or other jx-rson, and aiu' emplovod person 
shall furnish to any ins]K'ctor .dl sucli inform.ition 
and sliall pr<;duee loi inspection .dl suc.h registers, 
books, cards, wages slic'cts. records of wages^and 
oti lt documents as the inspectcjr may reason.ibly 
require 

(3) If any ]>crson wilfully delays or obstructs 
an inspector in the exercise of any power under 
this sc\?(ion or fails to give such information or to 
produce fucli doenments as aforesaid, or conceals 
or prevents t)i attempts to conceal or prevent any 
pcison from appearing before or being examined* 


by an inspector, he shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding live pounds ; 

Provided th.at im one shall be rociuired under 
this section to answer anv question or give any 
evidence' tending to mcnminate hiiuself. 

(1) Where .my such premises or place are liable 
to be iiispc'cted by inspectors or other officers 
employetl by, or are under the control of, some 
othc'r (loverninent depaitmeiit, the Munster may 
make arrangements witli that other Government 
dep.irlment. for any of the powers and duties of 
inspectors under thus section bemgJcanied out by 
inspectors or other ofticers of sue h other Government 
deji.irtment, and, where' such an arrangement 
IS made, such inspectors and oiliccrs shall h.ivo 
all lh(' powers of ;in inspector under this section. 

(vS) ICveiy m-'pector shall be fuinishc'cl with the 
pu'scribed c.ertihcatc' of his appouUiiicnt, and on 
apphnig for admission to any premises or place 
for the pm poses of this Act shall, if so ro<juired, 
procluce the said cx'rtilicate to the occupier 

30 Where any person to whom an adv.uicc on 
.ucount of the expenses of travelling to a place 
where employment has been found for him has been 
m.ulo midei subsection (1) of section two of the 
L.ibonr l^xch.angc's Act 1909, is an insured con- 
tiibulor wlu) wi)iild m the opinion of the Minister 
be entitled to receive or lo continue; to rc'c.civo 
imeinploynu'jit ix-nelit if he; Ix'came or rem.lined 
mieinploved, the Munster may repay out ol tlio 
unemploymi'iit fund lo the fund out of which the 
.ulvance was made such part of the advance as 
inavwith the consent of tlu'Tio.isury be jircisciibed, 
but if tile jx'isoti to whom the advance was made 
f.iils without re.ison.ible c'xc use to enter on the 
eiiiplovment found for him the sum so repaid out 
ol tiu' unemployment fund may be recovcrc'cl from 
lum ol ilediu ted fioin any unemployment benefit 
w!u( li m.'^ Ihen'.ifter become p.iy.ibU; to bun. and 
if so iecov<-r<'d sh.ill be paid into the unemployment 
fiiiicl 

31 The Minister may. m such cases and on such 
cond'Lions .\s he may prescribe, m.iko an arrange¬ 
ment with any employer liable to pay contnbilions 
under this Ac t or under the National Insurance 
lli-.ilth Acts, 1911 to 1920, whereby m respect of 
persons eng.igecl by that employer through an 
employment exchange or in tlie c'lnploy of that 
employer at the cl.ite of the anangeinent the 
])<rformancc of all or .uiy of the duties required 
under tins Act cir under the Natic^iial fnsiirance 
(Health) Acts, 1911 to 1920, to be jierformed by 
the employer in respext of tliose persons, wtieliicr 
on his own bch.-'f or on belialf ol the employed 
persons, shall I'x; nnclertaken on behalf oi the 
emplc>yer by the employment exchange, 

32 Where, for the purposes of this Act, the 
marriage, or dealli of any persoj* is rcicjuircd to be 
proved by th^ pro<lu(tion of a eculiliCiLlc of i rth, 
m.irn.ige, or death, .any person shall, cm jiresenUng 
a written requisition in such form and containing 
such p.irlicuiars as i.*.iy be from time to time 
picSrnbed by the Minister of Health, fh(‘ Scottish 
Board of Health, or the Local Government Hoard for 
Ireland, as the case may be, .in*l, on payment of 
a fee m the case of a birth certificate of sixpence^ 
and in the case of a marriage; or death ccTtific^te 
of one shilling, be entitled to obtain a certified copy 
of the entry of the birth, marriage, or death, as 
the case may be. of that jierson in the register of 
births, maniages, or deaths, as the case may be, 
under the hand of the registrar or superintendent 
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registrar or olbdr person having the custody thereof, 
and forms for such requisition shall on request be 
sujiplied without any charge by every registrar 
of births and deaths, and by every superintendent 
registrar <*r other person having the custody of the 
register. 

Unemployment insurance stamps shall be 
pnqiared and issued m such manner as the Com¬ 
missioners of Inland Kevenue, with the consent 
of the Trerusiiry, may direc t, and the said Commis- 
sioneis may, by regulations made in accordance 
witli the provisions of this Act i elating to regulations 
made by the Minister, provide for applying, with 
the necessary adapt.itions, as respects unemploy¬ 
ment insurance stamps, all or any of the provisions 
(including penal provisions) of tlie Stamp Duties 
Managi'inent Act, 1891, as amended by any subse¬ 
quent Act, and .section sixty-fivi; of the Post Oll’icc 
Act. 1908, and may with the consent of the Post¬ 
master-General provide for the sale of unemployment 
insurance stamps through the Post Office 

34 Stamp duty shall not be chargeable upon 
such dt)cuinents used m connection with business 
under this Act as arc specified m the Fifth Schedule 
to this Act 

35—(1) The Minister may make regulations for 
any of the purposes for which regulations may be 
made under this Act or the Schedules thereto, 
and for presciibing anything which under this Act 
or any such Schedules is to be prescribed, and 
also— 

{a) for permitting persons who arc engaged 
under the same employer partly in an occupation 
employment m which makes them employed 
persons within the meaning of this Act and 
partly in some other occupation to be treated, 
with the consent of the employer, for the purposes 
of this Act. as if they were wholly engaged in the 
first-mentioned occupation ; and 

(6) for prescribing the evidence to be required 
as to the fulfilment of the conditions and the 
absence of the disqualifications for receiving 
or continuing to receive unemployment benefit 
and./for that purpose requiring the attendance 
of insured contributors at such offices or places 
and at such times as may be required, and 
requiring employers to answer impiines relating 
to any matters on which the fulfilment of the 
conditions or the absence of the disqualifications 
dei>cnds; and 

(c) for preocnbmg the manner m which claims 
for unemployment benefit may be made and the 
p;:oc»jdure to be followed on the consideration 
and examination of claims and questions to be 
considered an<l determined by‘ the Minister, 
umpire, insurance officers, and courts of referees, 
and the mode in which any (picstion may be 
raised as to thei continuance, in the case of a 
petion m receipt of unemploymeriv benefit, of 
the benefit; and 

(if) for making provision wath respect to the 
appointment of persons to act m the place of 
the umpire or any deputy-umpire m the case 
of the unavoidable absence or incapacity of the 
umpire or any d»‘puty-umpirc; and 
'• {e) with respect to the payment of contribu¬ 

tions and benefits during any period intervening 
between any application for the determination 
of any question or any claim for benefit and the 
final determination of the question or claim ; and 

{J) for providing m the case of any persons 
who are insured at the commencement of this 
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Act under the enactments repealed by this Act 
for the transition from the provisions of those 
Acts to the provisions of this Act; and 
{§) generally for Carrying this Act into effect. 

(2) Regulations made under this Act may, with 
the concurrence of the Postmaster-General, provide 
for enabling claimants of unemployment benefit 
to make their claims for unemployment benefit 
through the Post Office, and for the p^xyment of 
unemployment bent'fit through the Post Office. 

(3) All regulations made under this Act shall be 
laid before each House of Parliament as soon as 
may be after they arc made, and, if an address is 
presented to His Majesty by either House of 
Parliament within the next subsequent twenty 
days on winch that 1 louse has sat next after any 
such regulation is laid before it, praying that the 
icgulation may be annulled, it shall thenceforth 
be void, but without prejudice to the validity of 
anything previously done thereunder, or to the 
making of any new regulation. 

(4) Any regulations made under this Act shall 
have effect as if enacted in this Act 

(5) Section one of the Rules Publication Act, 
1893 (which reepnres notices to bo given of a propo.sal 
to make statutory rules), shall not apply to any 
regulations made under this Act 

36—(1) Sections eighty and eighty-onc of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901'; relating to the 
making of regulations under that Act, as set out 
and adapted in the Sixth''Schedule to this Act, 
sh.dl a]>ply to special orders made under this 
Act 

(2) Before a special order comes into force, it 
shall be laid before each House of l\arliamcnt for 
a period of i7ot less than twenty davs during which 
the House IS silting, and, il either of those Houses 
before the expiration of those twenty days presents 
an Address to His Majesty against Iho order or 
any part thereof, no further jirocecdings shall be 
taken thereon without prejudice to the making 
of any new order 

37 Any order or special order made under any 
of the provisions of this Act may be revoked, varied, 
or amended by an order or special order made m 
like manner. 

38 Anything recjuired or authorised under this 
Act to be done by, to, or before, the Munster may 
be done by, to, or before, a secretary to the Munster 
of Labour or by, to, or before, any assi.stant 
secretary to the Ministry or other jicrson authorised 
in that bchulf by the Mini'^tcr 

39 Tlic Munster may. after consultation with 
the Boaril of Trade, make a special order modifying 
in such manner as he thinks proper the provisions 
of this Act (other than provisions determining the- 
rates of contributions) in their <ipphc.itK)n to 
masters, seamen, and apprentices to tfie sea service 
and sga fishing service, and in particular, without 
prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provision, 
any such special order may provide — 

(u) (or the exclusion from this Act of any 
masters, seamen, or apprentices who are neither 
dotiiciled nor have a place of residence in the 
United Kingdom, and for the payment by fhc 
employers of such masters, seamen, or appren¬ 
tices of contributions at the same rates as would 
have been payable by them as employer's con¬ 
tributions il the masters, seamen or aporcntices 
had been employed persons wi+liin the ^meaning, 
of this Act; 

' (b) for the administration in the prescribed 
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manner of the funds arising from the contribu¬ 
tions paid by employers in respect of masters, 
seamen, or apprentices, who are excluded from 
the provisions of this Act, and for the objects 
towards which any such funds may be apj>h(^ 

40 —(1) This Act shall apply to persons employed 
by or under the Crown to whom this Act would 
apply >f the employer were a private person, except 
to such cf those persons as arc serving in an 
established capacity in the permanent service of 
the Crown, or having been granted crrtificatcs 
by the Civil Service Commissioners are serving 
a probationary period preliminary to establishment, 
subject, however, to such modifications as may 
be made therein by Order in CouikiI for tlie purpose 
of adapting the provisions of this Act to the case 
of such persons. 

(2) Where a man of the naval r<‘serves, the army 
reserve, the air force reserve, or the territorial 
force, IS tiemg trained and is m ii'ceijit of pay out 
of the rnonevs j^rovided bv Parhaincnt for Die navv, 
armv, or air force services, and was norni.iliv 
bcfoie his training an cinjdoyed {x'rsuii within 
the nuMiiing of this \ct, h<‘ shall for the purposes 
of this Act be deemed while so training to be an 
enij^loyed person in the service of tin,* Cu»\vn 

41 (1) loji the juirpose of f|ualifving seamen, 
marines, soldier'- and airmm to u-cmvo nn(‘inplo\- 
ment benefit on I heir reltini to civil life, the 
Admirallv, Arrnv Coui'^'il. atul Air Conned, resjiec • 
tivclv, shall, subject as hereinafter jirovided, out 
of moiH'V'^ jirovided by Parliament for N.ivv, Armv 
and Air Force services, respectiveIv, p<i\ to tin- 
unemjiloymeiU lund by wav of emplocers' and 
em]do\e<i persons' contributions in o•^j)ect of all 
.seamen, m.irines, soldiers, and ainiien discharged 
from the service after the tlurt\ fiisl day of July, 
nineteen hunrlred and twenlv. such sum as may 
in the ojunion of tin* Tieasurv be sullicieiit to enable 
those seamen, maiinc's, scddiers. un<l airmen to be 
credited on discharge with the fixed number of 
contributions, and every seaman, niarin«‘, soldier, 
and airman wdio is so cliscl'.u.-cd shall, for the 
purposes of the provisions of this Act relating to 
the rights of an insured ])erson with respc'ct to 
•’nemplovment benefit but not for any othcT purpose, 
h' treated as though he were on the date of his 
<li-.ch;iigc an insured contributor m respect of wliom 
the fixed numbci of contributions have been paid, 
an<l who ceases to be ernploy<*d on th.it date . 

Provided that no such payment sh.ill be made 
in respect of any person who is, aftei the com¬ 
mencement of this Act. entitled to receive any sum 
out of public funds under anv scheme for m.d^mg 
payments to discharged seamen, marines, soldiers, 
or airmen in respe< t of uncmploynu nt 

(2) The fixed numlxT of contnbutions for the 
purposes of this section shall be ninety unless the 
Treasury are at any time of opinion that, h.avmg 
retire! to the sums payable to the uncitiployinent 
fund under this section, it is necessary to fix some 
lower number 

(3) The sums to be paid under this section tlie 
1 v mploymcnt fund shall be calculated in such 
manner as the Treasury may direct, and shall bo 
paid to the unemployment fund m such manner and 
at such dates as may be agreed uj-xin bedween the 
Minister and the Admiralty. Army Council, and Air 
Council, •respectively. 

(4) Nothing 111 this section shall apply to any 
seaman, marine, soldier, or airman who is discharged^ 
at Ins own request or at the rcqimst of his parent 


or guardian, or who is a deserter, or who Is dis¬ 
charged or dismissed in consequence of having 
been convicted on any prcKccdings under the Naval 
Discipline Act, the Armv Act, or the Air Force 
Act, or by any civil court, or to recruits or re-enlisted 
pensioners not finally approved. 

(5) In this section — 

The ex]ircssion " seaman ” mean.s a seaman 
within the meaning of the Narnl and Marine 
(P.iy and Pensions) Act, 18(iS . 

The expression “ marine ” means a marine 
wilhm the meaning of the K.ival .ind Marine 
(P.iV ami Pensions) Act. i8(>5 : 

The exprosMon " soldier " means a soldier of 
thi* regular for(<'S, but does m>t inebule any 
soldier of Ills Majesty’s Imli.in forces or Royal 
M.ilt.i Aitilleiy, or .i native -soldier of any regi¬ 
ment raised outsuh’ tlie United Kingdom ; 

The exjuessioii " airman ” means a man of 
the regular air force ; 

Refenmi o to " tlischnrge " includes references 
to " transh r to the reserve," in the case of a 
seaman. m,irine, soldiei, or airman who, on the 
completion of .my term of service, is traiislerrcd 
to any ic^c-rve 

42 'I'lie Munster may, with the consent of the 
Ite.i.suiy. imiKe aiiangeinents with the authoiity 
.ulminisleiing any statutory si heme of unemploy¬ 
ment iiisni.mce 111 the Isle of M.in or the ( li.annel 
Ulmds fi)! llie jiayment of unemployment benefit 
in the Uh‘ of Man or C hannel Isl.vnds, as the case 
may he, to jxusoiis who would, if they liail been 
icsulcnl in tlie I hnted Kingdom, have been entitled 
to uiuinployinent bmefit under this Ait and for 
the ])avmenl of unemployment benefit in the 
United Kingdom to jiersons cntilleil to unemploy¬ 
ment benefit under tlie sl.itiitory scheme 

Temporary and Transllnry |•rovlsionR. 43 Where, 
during tne continuance of the war and a jx^riod 
of one year Ihereaftcr, a porvjii is engage<l outside 
tile Unitcfl Kingdom in any employment which, 
if It were emjiloyment in the Ihnted Kingdom, 
would make him an employed person within the 
me.ming nl this Act on work connected \iflth or 
aiising out of the w.ir, and the contributions which 
would be p.iyable in lespeci of that person if the 
employment wcie in the United Kingdom arc by 
agrceinent between him and his enqiloyer paid 
in manner prescribed by this Act, those contnbu- 
lions sh.ill be ileemcd to have been jiroperly paid for 
till' purposes of this Act, and that ixjrson shall 
accordingly for those jiurposes be deemed to 
be an einployid person withm the mea..inj of 
tins Alt > 

44 During tuc period of twelve mouths next 
.liter the cominonccmcnt of this Act every pcrsoi^ 
in respect of whom not lo than four contributions 
liave been p.i^l under tins Act sh?ll. notwithstanding 
that the first statutory condition may not have 
been fulfilled in this ease, but subject to the oilier 
provisions of this A< f. be entitled to receive unem¬ 
ployment benefit foi periods not exceeding m the 
aggregate eight weeks, and for thi purpose of 
nualifying any insured contributor to receive 
Denefit uji to the aggregate 'amount aforesaj^ 
within the period aforesaid, but for no other purpose, 
there shall be treated as having been paid in resect 
of him such number of contributions as, together 
with the number of contributions m fact paid in 
respect of him, will be sufficient to qualify him as 
aforesaid 

4.S. If ^ny difficulty inses with respect to the 
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constitution oi special or supplementary schemes 
or otherwise m any manner whatsoever m bringing 
this Act into operation, the Minister, with the 
consent of the 'J'rcasur\', may by order do anything 
which appears 1o luni ne<i'ssary or expedient for 
the (onstitiitioii of siu-h s( hemes or for otherwise 
bringing this A( ( into operation, ami anv such 
Older m.iy modify the jirovisions of tins Act so 
far .IS may apiiear necessary oi expedient for 
canying the order into effirt 

I'rovided that the Ministci shall not exercise 
the powers (.oiiferreil by this section after one year 
from the corntnenreimait f)f tins Ait 

4(s--{l) Any contributions [und in rcsjtcct t')fany 
persons undei the Ads npcahsl 1)V this Ad shall 
for all the purpos( s of this A( t be treat<‘il as if they 
were an ecpial niiinbir of coiUrdiiilions p.ud in 
recast of tlii'in umUr this Ad 

(2) All sums standing at tlic c oiniiK'nci nieiit of 
this Act to till’ credit of the unem|doyinent luml 
cstiiblished uiulei tlu' Acts ri'ptaled b\’ this Act 
shall be tr.insfcired to and be dcein<-<l to form 
part ot th<‘ uncmi'loymcnt fun<l I'stablisliod under 
this Act 

(ft) The existing umpire, insurance ofluers, 
referees, chairmen of courts of refeiees and all other 
oilicers. inspectois and servants appointed for l!ie 
purposes of the Ads lepealed bv this Act shall be 
treated as if they ha<l been .ippomted to corre¬ 
sponding ollices under this Ad and shall hold ollue 
accoidingly 

InterprHiitioib Short Tiflo nml Kepeiil. ■17 -(1) 

For the piir|K)st‘s of tins Act — 

(o) ('outI ibutions made by an einplo\er on 
behalf of ,in emjdoxeil person shall bo <l(‘eined to 
be contnluitions bv the eniplove<i perscui 

{!>) A person i-ng.iged in t«‘mporary work 
provided l)V a central body or distress committee 
under flu' Idicmpioyed AVorknn n Act, I9()S, or 
tow.irds lhc“ piovision of which any sm h cc'ntial 
body or distress ciuiinntlee bas contnbiited 
under that Ad. sh.dl mjt be decme<l to be an 
einjdoyed )>erson within the meaning of tins 
A( C 

(() The expression " tr.idc dispute” means 
. any dispute between ein[*loyers and employees, 
or between em]->lo) ees and emplovees, wlu< h is 
connei.tc-d witli the cunployment or non-emplo\'- 
ment, or the terms of employment, or with tlic 
cciiulitions of einjdovnic nt, of any persons, 
wliether 'enT|sloyees in the eniploj inent of the 
employer with whom the dispute aiises or lU't : 

[d] The expression ” the Minister” means the 
Minister of laibour 

{(•) 'riie expression ” insurance yeai ” me.ins 
such penod of not less ih.in i'lfty-lwo oi more 
than rifly-thn-e weeks as iii.iv be juescribed' 
Provided tliat-- 

\\) (lie p<“nod coimnencing ■ in tin- cigiiteeiUh 
day <.)f July, mneti'cn huiidied and twenty, and 
ending on the third d.iy of Inly, nineteen hinidied 
and twenty-one, sh.dl aa insurance year . 

(ii) as res]>et Is the period ]u lor to the said 
eighteenth dav of July, nineteen hiindreil and 
twcnt\, the exptession ” insurance year ” means 
any peiuxl winch was an insurance y’ear under 
the provisions of the enactments repealed by 
this Ai t . and 

(ill) for the purpose of meeting any cliangc in 
the msmance year or for the purpose of making 
provision for any penod which may elapse 
betwec'n the date upon which coi,*tnbutions 


commence to be payable under this Act and 
the commence ent of the insurance year next 
following the third day of July, nineteen hundred 
and twcnly-one. fhc Minister may make such 
corresponding reduction as regards the number 
of weeks of benefit which may he received 
within that less period as appears to lum to be 
proper' 

(/) A person shall be deemed accor Img to the 
law in Kiigland, Wales, and Ireland, as well as 
according to the law in Scotland, not to have 
attained the age of sixteen until the commence¬ 
ment of tlie sixte<'nlh anjiivcrsary of the day of 
lus birth, and similarly’ with respect to other 
ages 

(2) In detcimining any question as to whether 
any occupation m which a ])iTson'is or has been 
engaged is or w.as such .as to make him an onqiloyed 
person within the meaning of this Act regard shall 
1 ) 1 “ had to the nature of the* work on w'hich he is 
or was engaged rather than to tlie business of the 
pcTson by whom he is or was cmp!oye<l 

48 —(i) This Act may be cited as the Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance Act, 1920. 

(2) Ihis Act shall, save as therein otherwise 
expressly jirovidcd. come into operation on the 
eighth day of November, niiu tcen hundii‘d and 
twenty. 

(3) Section five of the Nation.d Insur.ince (Part 
II Amendment) Act, 1914^ is hereby repc.ded as 
from the seventeenth day ot Jidv, nineteen luiiulrcd 
and twc'nty, and (he other ])rovisions of the N.itioiial 
Insurance (Uiienqiloyment) Acts, 1911 to 1919, 
are heiehy lepe.ilcd as from the commencement 
of this Act 

‘ SciIHDULES. 

First Schedule. 

Part 1. 

Kmplojmonfs within Iho meaning of the Art. 

{(i) bhnployment in the L'mted Ixingdoin under 
any contract of service or apprenticeship, written 
or oral, whether expressed or implied, and whether 
the employed person is paid by the cmi>loyei or 
some other jierson, and whether niuler one or more 
einployeis, and whether paid by tiim“ or b\ the 
piece, or partly hy tunc and p irtly bv the j>i( ce. 
or otherwise, or, e.xcept in tlie case ot a unitract 
of appiontireslup. without any money p.iymerit 
(6) IsmploymeiU under such a conliaet as afore¬ 
said as m.etler or a member of the ciew of any ship 
registered m tlie United Kingdom or of any other 
Pntish ship or \ esscl of which the owru r, or, if 
then- is more than one owner, the man.vgmg owner 
or man.iger, resides or has his ])riiKipal place of 
business m tlie United Kingdom 

(«) l•'tnl)lovlnellt under any local or other public 
autlioritv, other than any such employment as 
may be cxclude<l by a special order 

Part TI. 

KYopltMl Employmenfs, {a) Ismployment m agri¬ 
culture, including horticulture and fc>restry 

(6) Kmployment in domestic service, except 
where the cnqiloycd person is employed m any 
tr.ulc or business parried on for the purposes of 
gam 

(t) Employment in the naval, military, or air 
service of the Crown, including Service in oilicers’ 
training corps, except as otherwise provided m 
this Act 
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(d) Employment— 

(i) underany local or other public authority, or, 
(n) in a police force , or 

(ill) in the service of any railway coinpaiu’, 
or a joint coniniitU’e of two or more Midi 
compa^le^. or 

(iv) in tlie service of any public utility com¬ 
pany, that IS to say, any companv carrvinj^ on 
any undertaking for the supply of ^as. water, 
hydraulic jRnvcr or «-lectiuitv, .iiiy <lock or i.in.d 
undc-il.'ikiii^j, or any tramway undertaking, 
incUuim^ .1 hf^ht raiKv.iy constructed wln.'lly or 
mainly on a juibhc road , or 

(v) m whicli the prisons emplo\cd an* entitled 
to rights in a sui>eraiimialion lund estal»lished 
by or 111 pnisiiance ol an A< t ot I’arliament for 
tlie bem lit of pl■lson^ m lli.il rmploviiu nt, 

where the Minist<‘r ceitilies that tin- em])lo\'ed 
person is not subject to dismissal cxiept lor mis¬ 
conduct or for ueglrtl 111 the pet foi iminn- of or 
uiilitness to jierform lus duties, and that the leims 
and conditions on wlmh the einjiloyed person is 
engaged make it uiineiessary that lie siiould lx* 
insured under this A< t 

(e) lMnj>lovtni'nt .is .i tiMi lu-i ol an\’ p<.'ison wlio 
Is III recognised seivieo within the meaning of the 
School d'eailiers (Supi lannu.ition) Act, 1918, or 
in a < apa< ity which, il that ixTson were utiiUi tlie 
age of sixty live \eais, would be siuh r<aogiiis«-d 
service. oi emplo\inenl as a leather to wliom the 
scheme undei tlie ICirtication tS( ()tland) (Super¬ 
annuation) At t, 1919, or the National Schotil 
Teachers (Iieland) Att, 1879, applies, oi, m tlm 
evt nt of any similar emit t merit iKjng hiTe,ifiei 
passed as rrspta ts lea< hns o- ui\' < Le.'- of lea* hers, 
as a teacher to whom such enaelinent apjihes 

{)) b'mjiloN mt nt as ,i tr-aclu'r m* a St.ite aided 
‘'Chool Hi Scotl,111(1 at any time aflm the iiersoii 
cinjdoyed h.is ninlergonc' an ex.umnalioii m tjrdcr 
to (jualify for the position tif .i i ertifitatLtl leather 
and before tlie announcement tif tlie lesult of tlie 
exainmatmn, and emjilovnu'nt as a junior student 
in such .1 sfhtjol, and emiilov •■tent m a jiiibln 
elementary sclux'l m I'.ngl.md as a jnipil or stiideiit 
te.idier or in a national school in lielaml as a 
'uonitor 

A') ]• mp!o\ nieiit as an .igt nt fi.ud by commission 
0 . let's or ,i share m the juolits, oi partly m one .iiul 
jiaitly in another siu h w.ivs, wlieu the person so 
emi>loje<l is mainly depeiitlent !oi liis iiveliliotxl 
on lus earnings fiom some oilier m r epalion, oi 
where he is ordinal ily ciiij)lo\ ed .is sm h .igent by 
more than ^)nc emjiloser, and lus imjiloymeiit 
under no tuu- of such cinj'loyer'. is that on which 
he IS m.iinly depeudent for lus luehlooil 

[h) Icnij'loynu'iit otherwise th.in by way of 
ni.iuu.d l.ibtiur .uul .it a i .ite of reiniinor.iturn exceed - 
ing 111 v.diie two hiiiidre<l and lifty iiouikIs a yeai, 
or in cases wli(*re such cmiiloymeiit involves part 
time st'rvue only, at a rate of remnner.it^ni whit li, 
in^he ojimion of the Mimstir is e<puv.ilent to .i 
rate of reiiinner.ition exceeding two hundietl ami 
fiftv pounds a year for wliolc-time service 

(i) Emjiloyment of a c.vsii.i! nature othctwise 
tnan for the purposes of the employer’s tr.ide or 
business, .uul otherwise than for the juiiptjses 
of any game or re< realion whore the jsersons em¬ 
ployed are engaged or paid thr(!)Ugli ,i < lull, and m 
such cte^ the dub sh.Tll be deemed to be the 
employer 

(;) Employment of any d.iss which may be 
specified in a special order made by the Ministei,* 
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or in a special order made unde# tlie N.ationa/ 
Insur.incc Hoallh Acts, 1911 to 1920, and declared 
by the Minister to apj'ly for the purposes of this 
Act, as being of such a nature that it is ordinarily 
.idoplid as subsidiary employinont only and not U3 
the jumcipal me.ans of livelihood. 

{fi) Emjilovment as a member of the crew of a 
lislung vess(,l wliere the employed person is wholly 
icnmneiated l>y a share m the jirolits oi the gloss 
e.umngs of the working of tin* vessel 

(/) J nip!o\m<nt m the service of the Imsbaml or 
wile of (he (•mplo\'ed person 

(uf) l-'iiiploN ment m inspect of wlmti no w.igcs 
or otlur mom v p.iyineiU is m.ide, wheie the person 
eiiiplo\<-d IS llu' dull! of, or is m.imt.imed by, the 
employer 

S/'cjiul ,S( hi dull' 

Kates and Periods of raem|tlo)iiiont Keneflt. 

1 1 hieinplovinenl benelit sliall be ji.iy.ible in lespect 

of each week of .uiy lontumous jicimd of iineiu- 
ployinent .ittei the lust three days of unemploy¬ 
ment, .ind sh.dl, suliject as heiem.ifter piovided, 
be .It the waekly r.ite of lifteen slnlhngs for men 
.lud t wa Ive shillings tor woimui. oi sm li ot Iut weekly 
rates .IS m.i) lie piesriil'cd 

1 ’lovided lh.it, m the i ase of .in insuied i onlnbu- 
toi iindei tlu-.igi of eiglitei'ii unemployment benefit 
sh.iU only be p.ud .it half the lull i.ite 

2 No }><'rs(m sliall revive ummploymeiil benefit 
for mole Ilian iifteeii or sudi other number of weeks 
as in.iv lie po s( rilx'd, eillier genet.illy ol for any 
paituulai eiujiloyment or lirandi thereof, witliin 
any msm.ime \ear, or m respi'Ct of .iny peiiod 
of less th.m oiu' d.iv 

3 No jxisoii shall reieivc; more iim'ui|tlovinent 
benetit th.in in the pioporlion of one week’s lienefit 
for eveiy six eoiitrilmtions p.ud m nrspei L of him 
under ties Ait, or siidi other jiroportion <is m.iy be 
jiresciibed with the consent of the I're.'isury . 

ITovided th.it wlieic, owing to tlie l.ii t Ih.il the 
w.iges Ol otluT lemuncT.ition ol an lunployed person 
.ue paid .it mterv.ils grc.iter than a week, or for 
any oilier like le.ison i oiitnbutions .ire ji.ud^indcr 
tills Act m lespt ct of any jicison .vt interv.ds gieater 
Hum a week, lli.il peison sh.dl for the jmtpose of 
this jiar.igr.ijih be enlilleai to tri-.it e.idi of those 
c.oiiliibutions ,is so tn.iiiv conli ibutions as there 
.lie week-, m tile peiiod foi wliuli the contribution 
w.is ji.iid • 

4 Any tune duiing wludi a ])eis</.t n, under tins 
Act, dis<piahlie(l for receiving uneiniiloynient benefit 
shall be exdiidid in tlie eomput.itioii of rn^ciods 
of uiiemployme' L under Hus Schedule 

5 A jieriod ol unemjiloymeiit shall n<jt be d<-i-mcd 

to commence till the employetl ]ieison li.is made 
.ipjilication for unempl'iyment b< n< lit m th^ 
prescribed m,inner • 

6. The yjoi^er confeired by this S(„]ieduh“ ci i tlie 
Munster of yirescrtbing r.ites and yxiiods ol unem¬ 
ployment benelit sludl iK)t be exereised so as to 
iiure.ise the rate of he wfit above seventix'u shillings 
jier week for men or above fourteen slnlhngs per 
week for women, or to reduce it below thirteen 
Shillings per week for men or kdow ten shillings 
Jier week for women, or .so as to increase the periifh 
of uneinjiloyment benefit above fifteen weeks or 
so as to alter the jiroportion which the j)enocr of 
l)enefit bears to the number of contributions jiaid, 
except by rules confirmed by an order inaclo m 
ciccord.incc with the provisions of this \ct relating 
to special orders. 
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' Third Schedule. 

Part I. 

Rates of Contributions by Employed Persons 
and Employers. 

Ordinary Rates. 

From tlic ernplovcd person for each week— 

Jn the (asc of men . . . . 4d 

In the case of women . . . .3d 

From the employer for each week— 

In the case of employed persons being men 4d 
Jn thccaseof enijiloycd persons being women 3Jd. 
Rales tn case oj 'Persons under Eighteen 
From the employeil person for each week— 

In the rase of boys . . . .2d 

in the case of girls . . . . IJd. 

From the em])loyer for cath week— 

In the case of employed persons being boys 2d. 
In the case of emiiloyed persons being girls 2d. 


Part II. 

Rates of Contributions out of Moneys provided 
by Parliament. 

Ordinary Rates 
For every conttibulion ])aid— 

In respect of a man .... 2d 

.. woman . . . l^d 

boy . . . • 1 ,id 

girl . . . .1(1 

Rales in case of ExemM Persons 
For every contiibution paid— 

In respect of a man . . . .Id 

,, woman . . . Jid 

,, l)oy .... fl. 

Kill ... ^(i. 


Fourth Schedule 


Rules as to Payment and Reeovery of Contribu¬ 
tions paid by Employers on behalf of Employed 
Persons. (1) A weekly contribution shaP be 
payable for each calendar week during tlie whole 
or any part of which an employed person has been 
employed by an employer 

Provid(‘d that where one weekly contribution 
has been paid in rcsjx'ct of an employed person 
in any week, no further contribution shall be payable 
in respect of lym in the same we<‘k, and that, where 
no remuneratF«L.n has been received and no services 
rendered by an employed person during any such 
w^k, .the employer shall not bo liable to pay any 
contribution either on hia own behalf or on behalf 
of the employed person lu respect /)f that week 

(2) The employer shall, except as hereinafter 
provukd, be entitled to y.‘covcr from the employed 
person the amouf.t of any contributions p<^ by 
him<-on behalf of the employed j)crsbn. 

(3) Kxcept where the employed person <loes not 
receive any wages or other pecuniary remuneration 
from the employer, the arnoimts so recoverable shall 
notwithstanding the provisions of any Act or any 
contract to the contrary, be lecoverablc by means 
of deductions from the wages of the employed 
'person or from any other remuneration due from 
the employer to the employed person and not 
otherwise, but no such deductions may be made 
from any wages or remuneration other than such 
as are paid m respect of the period or part of the 
period in respect of which the contribution is 
payable, or m excess of the sum which represents 


the amount of the contributions for the period 
(if such penod is longer than a week) in respect 
of which the wages or other remuneration are paid. 

(4) Where a contribution paid by the employer 
on belialf of an employed person is recoverable 
from such person, but is not recoverable by means 
of deductions as aforesaid, it shall (without preju¬ 
dice to any other means of recovery) be recoverable 
summarily as a civil debt, but no such cpntribution 
shall be recoverable unless proceedings for the 
purjxise arc instituted within three months from 
the date when the contribution was payable. 

(5) Where the employed person is employed by 
more than one person in any calendar week, the 
first person employing him in that week or such 
other employer or employers as may be prescribed, 
shall be deemed to be the employer for the purposes 
of the provisions of this Act relating to the payment 
of contributions and of this schedule 

(6) Regulations made under this Act may provide 
that in any cases or any classes of cases where 
employed ])tTsons work under the general control 
an<i management of some person other than their 
immediate employer, such as the owner, agent, 
or manager of a mine or quarry, or the occupier 
of a factory or workshop, such person shall, for the 
purposes of the provisions of this Act relating to 
the payment of contrilnilions and of this schedule, 
be treated as the employer, and' may provide for 
allowing him to de<luct the amount of any con- 
tribution.s (other than eiVployer’s contnbutions) 
whicli he mav bcconu? liable to j>ay from any sums 
payable by fiim to the immediate employer, and 
for (‘iiabling the immediate employer to recover 
from the employed persons the like sums and m 
the like manner as if he were liable to pay the 
contributions ' 

(7) Where the employed person is not paid wages 
or other money payments by his employer or any 
other person, tlic cmyiloycr shall he liable to pay 
the contributions payable both by himself and the 
employed jierson and shall not be entitled to recover 
any part thereof from the employed person. 

(8) Notwithstanding any contract to the con¬ 
trary, the employer shall not be entitled to deduct 
from the wages of, or otherwise to recover from 
the employed person, the employer’s contribution. 

(9) Any sum deducted by An employer from 
wages or otlier rcimincration under this schedule 
shall be deemed to have been entrusted to him 
for the purpose of paying the contribution m respect 
of which It was deducted. 

(10) For the purposes of this schedule, the 
expression “ calendar week ” means the period 
from midnight on one Sunday to midnight on the 
following Sunday 

Fifth Schedule 

Doeumfnts exempt from Stamp Duly. (1) Draft 
or order«.or receipt given by or to an associa¬ 
tion or branch thereof in respect of money payable 
m pursuance of this Act or given m respect of 
benefit payable under any special or supplementary 
schc'.ne, or in respect of any sums payable to the 
body charged with the administration of a special 
or supplementary scheme, or in respect of any sums 
payable by an association to its members m 
pursuance of an arrangement made under this Act. 

(2) I.ctter or power of attorney grante?^ by any 
person as trustee for the transfer ot any money 
invested m his name m the public funds or in any 
' other securities end forming part of any funds 
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applicable for the purpose of any special or 
supplementary scheme. 

(3) Agreement, bond, or other security made 
or given for the purpose of. or in connection with, 
any arrangement made under this Act with an 
association which makes payments to its members 
while unemployed, or for the purpose of or in 
connection with any special or supplementary 
scheme. , 

(4) Appointment or revocation of appointment 
of an agent, appointment of a new trustee, and 
any conveyance or transfer made for efF(*ctuating 
the appointment of a new trustee, and any other 
document authorised by or in pursuance of this 
Act or of any special or supplementary scheme 
or otherwise required in order to give effect to the 
provisions of this Act, including a statutory 
declaration. 

(5) Receipt given by an insured contributor 
in respect of benefit payable, or by any person in 
respect of a refund, repayment, or return of 
contributions paid under this Act. 

Sixth Schedule. 

Provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901. applied to Special Orders made under this Act. 

80—(1) Hefoie the Minister makes any special 
order under this Act, he shall ])ublish, in such 
manner as he laay think best adapted for informing 
persons affected, notice of the proposal to make 
the order, and of the filace where copies of the draft 
order may be obtained, and of llic time {which 
shall be not less than twenty-one days) within 
which any objection made with respeet to the draft 
order by or on behalf of persons aff'Ttcd must be 
sent to him. 

(2) Every objection must be in \^frltmg and state— 

(a) the draft order or portions of draft onler 

objected to ; 

(b) the specific grounds of objection ; an<l 

(c) the omissions, additions, or modilications 

asked for 

(3) The Minister shall con.sider any objection 
made by or on behalf of any persons apjicating 
to him to be affected which is sent l<i him within 
the required time, and he may, if he thinks lit, 
.imend the draft order, and shall then cause the 
amended draft to be dealt with in like manner 
as an original draft. 

(4) Where the Minister docs not amend or 
withdraw any draft order to which any objection 
has been made, then (unless the oLjection cither 
IS withdrawn or appears to him to be frivolous) 
he shall, before making the order, direct an nnjmry 
to be held in the manner heremafter piovided, and 
may, after considering the report of the person 
who held the inquiry, make the order, either without 
modification or subject to such modification as he 
thinks fit, or may refuse to make the or ler 

81.—(1) The Minister may appoint^i competent 
^nd impartial person to hold an inquiry with regard 
to any draft special order, and to rcj'iort to him 
thereon. 

(2) The inquiry shall be held in public, ftnd any 
'objector and any other person who, in the opinion# 
of the person holding the inquiry, is affected by 
the draft order may appear at the inquiry cither m 
person or by counsel, sohcitci, or agent. 

(J) ^The witnesses on the inquiry may, if the 
person holding it thinks fit, be examined on oath. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, the inquiry and all 
proceedings preliminary and incidental thereto 


shall be conducted in accordance with rules made 
by the Minister. 

(vS) The fee to be paid td the person holding the 
inquiry shall be such as the Minister may direct 
and shall bn deemeil to be part of the exjienses of 
the Minister in carrying this Act into effect. 

UNFUNDED DEBT.—The portion of the public 
debt of the tounlry whuh is known under this 
name (.onsists in the mam of Treasury Bills {g.v) 
and Exihequcr Bonds (^v). It is also known as 
the “ lloatmg debt '' In the case of each of these 
seninties, the pnmijial is reimyablc by the Govern¬ 
ment, but in the ojieiation of what is called " fund¬ 
ing the unfunded debt,” ibc jn-imipal becomes no 
longer payable, but instead there is created the right 
to re<eive interest in peijietuity on the amount. 
The right to tins inicrest, or annuity, can be sold, 
and the transfer has practically the same effect 
as selling so muih stock. 

UNIIEALTHV AND DANfiEUOUS TRADES.— 

(See Factories and Workshops. Inspection of 
Mines. Nuisanci-s, Omknsive Trades.) 

UNIFIED STOFK. —Whetc seveial stocks, bearing 
different rates of interest, are joined together to 
form one stock at one rate of interest, the result is 
termed a unified stock. 

UNINOORFOKATED COMPANIES.—The great 
cx[)enso an<l troulile iniuiu'il in piocuung a Royal 
Chaiter of in< oi por<ition or a special Act of Rarlia- 
ment (see Jncorpokaikd Companies) rendered it 
imj)ossibte for anv combination of individuals who 
weie not vi'iy wealthy to seiurc the advantage of 
limiting their liability if they embarke<l in any 
business un<lei taking. Yet a i onsiderable number 
of such (oinbinations did arise, foi the benefits to 
be derived trom eo-ojicration in commercial enter- 
pii'^i's were well understood three centuries ago. 
'rhes{; < omhmatioiis were what would he called 
(onipanies at the present day, liaving shares of a 
fixed amount, transferable by their holders, and 
their management entir<dy in the hands of a body 
of directors But in law they were tieatcd as 
ordinary jiartnershijis, and it was oiue judicially 
observed, in (ompanng an unineorjxiratcd company 
with a jtartnership, “As distinguished from a 
partneiship, I know of nothing else cx( ept the 
It.insicrabititv of shares" This fait of putting 
unim (u porated companies on the same footing as 
jiai tnei ships most smiously hampered their usctul- 
ncss in a eommcrcial sense, and it was felt that the 
ordinal y law was ill adapted to meet the case of 
the business of bodies comjioscd of a large number 
of jietsons combined for the jiurpose <T cairying 
on a partic iil .r trade. In one case it w'as saicl, 
“ It IS a gei.'eral primiplc of mercantile law that 
when two or more persons are associated in partner¬ 
ship for carrying on a. tiadc, e\’cry j>artner can livid 
his co.partners m all contract*ma<le m the ordinary 
course of*the business. But wliere a hundred 
persons or ujiwaids are engaged in any particular 
trade to be managed by directors acting for the 
whole body, that principle plainly became very 
inconvenient in its apjdication. So, again, it was a 
principle of our courts that in any proceeding 
by or against a partneiship. jill the partners must, 
either as plaintiffs or defendants, be made parties 
to the proceedings. But when numerous mem¬ 
bers of a partnersliip, to the extent of inan^ hun¬ 
dreds of persons, were concerned as partners, 
this rule would, if adhered to, have made litigation 
imjTossible, and would often have amounted to a 
denial of justice “ 
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ihc difficulty, was first met by an Act passed in 
1844, winch permitted unincorporated companies 
to be registered, and to%njoy some of the privileges 
and powers a(.<oided to incorporated companies. 
The Act, in pai tu ular, did away with certiun of the 
legal difficulties as regards procedure, by allowing 
an ollRcr of the (ompany to sue or to bo sued in 
the name (if the whole of the members instead of 
compelling them to appear m <ouit in a body as 
pailios. It also contained special provisions as 
to the h'llding of [iropeity. But it made no 
alteration in the law as to liability of the individual 
mombcMS for the debts incurred by the company. 
Limited liability, m fac t> could not be assumed by 
a company prior to 1855 'ihe .Vt of 1844 fuithei 
reepured that all companies formed after that dale, 
with a fevv exceiUums, should be legislcied, and 
since 1862 the law h<is ]>rohibilod the foimation 
of companies estaidishecl for tlie accjiiisiticm of 
gam if the numbei (if members is in <‘xcO'ss of twenty, 
unless they ^^rc registered under the Companies Ac. t, 
1862. and it has further rcstucted the formation 
of unregisti'red b<inking companies wliere the 
number of the mc-inbcis of any such c (impanv is 
greater than ten lh(* section ot the Act of 1862 
is now lejilacod by section 1 of the A(.t of 1908. 
It may be mentioned miideiitally that “gain ’’ is 
not ionfined to poc uniary gam, and that an assoc la- 
tion originally composed of les’^ than the presc nbed 
maximum numlier must be legistercd if it sulise- 
quently increases the number of its members 
beyond twenty oi ten, as tin* case mav lx* 

IJNITKD STATUS.- rosiilon, Anui. linil INiptila- 
tlon. The lAiited States of Aincnca, llie most 
iinjiorlanl republic in the world, is, with her outlying 
tcrutory, Alaska, <dinust cc]ual m area to the main¬ 
land of Kurope She is one of the f(‘W countries of 
the world which could, witlim lier own boundanes. 
produce all the products she required, whether 
mineral or vegetable. Her population is over 
100,000,000, making up seven-eighths of the inhabi¬ 
tants of North America. The development of this 
vast country’s resources and her rise to a great 
world position of power has been most inatked 
since the Civil War of 1861-1865 

The icj)ubhc lies between 25^ and 49® north 
latitude, extending from the (iicat Lakes in the 
north to the Gulf of MexicjO on the south. She is 
bounded on the cast by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean, on the north by Canada, 
and on the bopth,by Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Coasts. The eastern coast line is more indented 
than the western, and the “ drowned lowlands ’’ 
proc'tdc t-.xcellent harbours^ From Long Island 
southwards, the shore is low and th«, and fimged 
with sand reefs; the deep Delaware and Chesa- 
jifiake Bays alone penetrate into the intenoi. Ihe 
Gulf coast is low swairtpy, hence the harbours 
require^ artificial aid On the west the (wast line is, 
on the whole, regular, and thert are few good 
harbours; the chief poits are found where the 
river valleys have been de]>r(cssjjd. Ihe total length 
of the whole coast line is little inoic than half of 
that of Europe 

Build. Physically the United States consists of 
three main elemenls— 

(1) The Pacific Highland on the west, a broad 
area of lofty mountain country extending from 
north to south ; 

(2) The Great Plains m the centre ; and 

(3) The Atlantic Highland on the east, with its 
coastal plain 


The Pacific Highland includes the Rocky 
Mountains and the coast. The lofty ranges of the 
Sierra Nevada in the south and the Cascade 
Mountains in the north rise to heights of from 
12,000 to 15,000 ft. above sea-level. Beyond the 
Sierra Nevada lies the coast range, and between 
the two ranges is found the beautiful valley of 
California The Rockies include the ranges called 
the Bitter Root Mountains of Idaho, the Bighorn 
and Laramie Ranges of Colorado, and the Belt 
Mountains of Montana. From the western edge of 
the Great Plains, the front range of the Rockies 
rises from a base of 4,000 or 6,000 ft. to summits 
of 10,000 and 14,000 ft. Between the Wahsatch 
Mountains on the east and the Sierra Nevada on 
the west, theic is an area of over 210,000 square 
milc'^, called the GrcNit IPasm. This is a legion of 
inland drainage containing parts of Utah. Nevada, 
and California Some of the mountain ranges of 
the Great Basin are devc^id of trees, and the whole 
of the region is and , the rainfall m places is on an 
average* cjnly 5 m in tlie ycai, and almost all is lost 
by evaporation Vegetation is of nec essity scanty ; 
sage-bush interspersed with cacti and yuccas 
provides the typical vegetation. 

The Great Plains may be divided into the Gulf 
Plains, th(j Piairics, the High Plains, and the Lake 
Plains ihe Gulf Plains, lying along the Gulf of 
Mexico, extend up the Lowet Mississipj)! till a 
height of 500 ft. is i cached , on the east they 
merge into the Atlantic coattal plain Their soils 
arc specially suited to tlie growth of cotton The 
Pr,lines arc wide, open, almost liccloss plains, and 
arc lather smooth land with shallow valleys TIu,* 
soil IS extiemely fertile and of fine texture, mm h of 
it being of g’a'i.il oiigin; it has proved its high 
suitability to the giowth of ceieals. The extent of 
the IVairies is from Mexico to the Great Lakes, 
and their area is about 500,000 S(]uare miles. 
Westwards of the 100th meridian, the I^raiiics pass 
into a higher and drier legion, rising between the 
Arkansas and Platte Rivers to the luught of 
6,500 ft. above sca-level, and ending abruptly at 
the foot of the Rockies, these ])lains are aptly 
termed the High Plains, and ]>! ovule good grazing 
larul The Lake I’lains lying south of the Great 
Lakc.s have a more ample rainfall than tlie Piaiiies, 
and arc generally ticc covered. Iheir soil is the 
result of the melting of an ice sheet w’huh luicc 
coveicd the district , on this seal the hardier cereals 
attain a high slate of perfection, ihc Plains region 
IS watered ard drained by the Mississippi-Missoun 
River system 

Ihe Atlantic Highland consists of the Appa- 
la( hum Mountain System, whu h trends in a general 
north-east and south-west direction from northein 
Aliibanui and north-west Georgia to New England.. 
Ihc mountains are sepaiated Iiom the Atlantic by 
a low loastal plain, whose elevation is about 
1.000 ft. in Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolinas 
and less than 400 ft. iii New England ; this plaf?i 
IS nailower in the noith than in the south. Ihe 
southern end of the Appalachians ditters in 
character from the northern. It contains the 
largest area of land (over 5,000 ft. high) east of thV 
Mississippi, and is a distinct mountain mass rather 
than a series of isolated north and septh ridges, 
such as occur in northern New England. The 
Apjialachians long acted as a barrier against 
western migration, and are still an^ impediment to 
easy communication between the fcitile prairies 
and the populous co^istal plain. 
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CUmate. A country stretching over 24® of latitude 
and of varying altitude naturally possesses a great 
variety of climates ; and the United States exhibits 
climates varying from and to extreme humid, and 
from warm temperate to cold leinpeiate. Ihe thief 
factors deciding her various climates are latitude 
with its complement altitude, the mfluentc of the 
adjacent oceans, and the general airangement of the 
land Parsing fibm nortli to soutli m the Plains 
region cold temperate, waim temiieiate, ami sub¬ 
tropical climates occur It should be noted that the 
absente of mounlains on the noitli allows the gold 
Arctic winds to sweej) ovci tlie Prainos. and that 
the I Innate of tlie coastal plain is modified by its 
nearness to the Aliantn wateis The winds Irom 
' the Gulf of Mexico can exci t their influence upon the 
interior owing to the absence of niountanis, while 
the winds from the Pacific aie obstructc<i by the 
western mountains, and chop their moisture on the 
westc'in slo])es, thus leachmg the Great Pasm as 
diy winds The Appalachians ate not a veiy 
formidable bainer to the winds from the Atlantic, 
and so the Great Plains leceive a fair jicr( enlagc of 
rainfall from this sour* e. On the Pa< ific * oast the 
annual lamfall is in paits GO in, on the Gieat 
Basin 5 m , on the western slopes ot tlie Ko* kics 
30 in , on the High Plains 10 to 20 in , while the 
annual rainfall of the Piaines langes from 18 to 
30 m , and that of the Atl.uilu Coastal Plain from 
40 to 45 in All the countiy east of the lOOlh 
mc'iichan has nsu.illv <fn adcfiiiate rainfall foi irc»p 
proclm tion 'J'hc mean .luniial leinpc-i .iliit e of flu- 
United States ranges (torn 75® K m soulhcin 
Floiida and Texas to less than 40® 1' m tlie Lake 
Supeuor legion On the basis of tc-nijM'iatuie the 
whole country divides ajipruxiinatet*' into thiee 
regions : (1) Waim regions, having^in annual mean 
temperaliiic ol (SO®]" ancl abo\e, inclmling the 
southern p.iit of the Coastal Plain .ind the (iiulf 
Plains, southern Arizona, south-west Mexno, ancl 
a great part of California (c-\<(pling ahvav-, the 
mountain distinls), (2) t<]iipeia(e ic-gium-., with 
an annual mean tcmjiLiatuio of 50® to (S0° L , 
in< luding the Mid<lle Atlanlic St,it<-s, the (duo 
Valh'v. southern Indiana and Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, south-iMsl ("olotado, .ind most 
o| the Pa* ilu (a)ast Stat c s , and (3) t r,ld Kgions \\i 111 
an annual mean tempeiatuie of 40® to 50® P., 
im hiding noi lliei n Indiana ami lliiiiois, Inwa, 
Nebraska, Scnith U.ikota, \V\oming, tin- mountain 
districts of t1u‘ wist, and lln- northnu St.lies 
Productions luid Industries. /omsG aud the 
Lumber Industry Heal, rainfall, and soil ate the 
great controlling fai.tors of forc'sl growtli 'ihe 
great foiest legions of the Umled States aie ])iiiui- 
pally in the eastern, the sontheiii, and tlie Pmil'n 
Coast States, wheie the lamfali is ample Among 
the piiiKipal forest tices <ne }'mes--\vlnte, ud, ami 
yellow—-biuh, o.ik, ma[*lc, spruu*, imluding the- 
Douglas spruce, hemlock, Imkoiy, i^d jumper, 
wSlnut, tulip, ash, elm, and lime 'Ihc easletn 
region m New pjiglancl and cm ih*' slopes (jf the 
nortiieru Appala* hums jirodmcs maples, be'nhes, 
birches, jilnes, spiuccs, lirs, and laulu-s Koubcl the 
Gieat Lakes the wlnte pine rem lies its liighest 
development In the niicldie Aj'paiai liian icgion 
hickories, o .ks. and chestnuts prc<lc>minate ; while! 
in the southern States pitch-pAies, magnolias, tulip 
trees,*ajpd sweet gums are found On the Pacific 
slope the Dougl is pmc supjihcs valuable timber, 
and the “ big trees " of California are the greatest 
vegetable marvels of the Unitotl States. One-third 


of the United States is forested, GO per cent, of 
which lies in the eastern and southern Stales, and 
the lumber induslry ranks fourth in the industries 
of the (ountry 

Af^ricuUure and Food Products. The chief agri¬ 
cultural j>rodm-lions are wheat, maize, o.its, barlcj’, 
lyc, buckwheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar, ami nee. 
On the Pi an U S the ccueals are giown m great 
quantities, for these lands j)rovuie a naluial home 
for grasses, of which tlie leuals aie but cultivated 
vaiietu-s Wheat is a vciy impcnt.mt ciop. about 
one-fifth of the woild’s wh'-al supply being laiscd ; 
and the expoits aie of high cunsrejueme to the 
countries ot Western Lttrope 'llie increasing 
population suggests that the expoilation of wlicat, 
which has decliiu'd of late yeais, will coiitimie to 
do so The wheats grown aie of thiee mam classe.s : 
Winter, Spring, and Durum wheats Wiiilei wheats 
are giown ni.unly in the New luigkmd, Noith 
Central, Middle, and I'acific States , Spiing whe-ats 
m the Noithern States of the Plains, notably the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, and Durum wheats m the 
southern States of the plains and in some of the 
Kocky Mountain States. Kach variety of wheat 
needs its own jicculiar climate and soil 'Ihe most 
important wdieat-growing States aie Kansas, Noith 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, and IVnnsylvama Maize is (lie largest 
single ct op in the Uniti-d States, and o* c upies donlile 
the ai ieage imdei wlieat , yet simc! it is hugely 
used for lec-dmg faun stock, it figiiu's little in the 
foreign tiadc This cereal demands a higher tempera¬ 
ture and moie sunlight than the other ceieals of the 
temperate zone, and hence the mai/.c! belt is found 
souln of tlie main wheat belt of the I’lams Maize 
IS grown chiefly in the States of Ivansas. Iowa, 
Missomi, Nebraska, Indiana, and Ohio Kice is 
mainly cultivated in the Carolmas, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, whcie the soil is moist and hut; 
Louisiana is by far the chiet rue Stale 'Ihe sugai- 
cane is most ccxtc'n.sivcly cultivated in Louisiana, 
whilu l)(‘et-siiRar is manufactured in Michigan and 
Caliform.i 'ihe most valuable' agru ultuial jiroduct 
IS lollon, of which comniochty the United,Stales 
laisc^s oviT 70 jier cent of tlie woild’s su|)j)ly. 
C(»lton IS grow'U south of the 37th jiarallel of latitude', 
and cMstc'in Icxas, Georgia, South Caicilina, and 
Alabama sliow the greatest area ard >ie|d The 
long bl.qiled and Ing.hly jinzecl “ sca-island ” cotton 
IS grown III Soutii Caiolina and Gcoigia on the 
flinging islands ami the low-lyin' C'.'dstal blnj>s, 
wheic‘ liie sc'ti etfec i is great Ihc cc^ntmued giowlh 
ol cotton maimlaituic'S in the north and south 
tends to lessen ihe aimiunt of raw cotton cxpoitecl 
'robacco CiUi be cultivated as far noith .is the Con- 
m.'cluul Valley, Kentucky, Ncirth Caiohna, 
Geoigia, Ohio, Wisconsnc and 'lenmsscc' aie tlk>£ 
chief States Both pipe’and c<*gaic'tte tcibacco aie 
giown, cigarette lobaMcj bc-ing giown whe^e the 
sea air is faiily c Itec live, ancl ]>ii)e tobacco nioie 
inl.iml, wlicTc* the sea ellcxt is less 'I hc! cultivaliou 
of fniils lor export, ii both the fresh and the canned 
coudifions, IS developing in many }>ar(s , ap]>los m 
the noi th-east , southern fruits, such as oranges, 

• pineaiiplc's, and lemons, in tjie exticme south, 
esjiecially in Florida; and the ''Mediterranean" 
fruits--giapes, oianges, apricots, pears, and pine¬ 
apple's—cT the Central Valley of Cahfoima, all*now 
find a market m Europe Califomian wines compete 
successfully with those (A linrojie ancl Aiistiaha. 

The ami and semi-and regions lying between 
100® and 120® west longitude, an aiea of about 
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1 2 million squAre miles, reduce the cultivable area. 
The hope of these regions as regards agriculture lies 
m the growing of drought-resisting plants, in irriga¬ 
tion, and " dry-farming ” methods. Irrigation is at 
present being practised in the Great Plains west of 
the 100th meridian, and in the Rocky Mountain 
and Basin States. Unfortunately only a very small 
fraction of these regions can ever be irrigated, and 
the arid West is, therefore, doomed to be thinly 
populated for all time. 

Mixed farming, dairying, and market gardening, 
as might be expected, are largely earned on in New 
England and New York. The hilly nature of the 
country, the nearness to markets, the thin sod and 
Its dearness, and the severity of the chmate account 
for the small farms with intensive cultivation found 
here; they provide a striking contrast to the 
“ bonanza" farms of the iVairies with their 
extensive cultivation. 

The Pastoral Industry. The pastoral industries 
aie very valuable. The cliief regions are the High 
Plains and the Plateau States of the West, wheie 
the diminished rainfall makes agricultural pursuits 
impossible or unsuccessful in many parts. More 
cattle and pigs are fed in the United States than m 
any other country of the world ; tlus is largely due 
to the great quantity of maize raised, and hence 
the southern part of the Plains icgion is the area 
where the most cattle, sheep, and pigs are fattened 
for the markets. The North-Eastern States and 
California also raise many cattle. On the High 
Plains cattle arc reared chiefly for their flesh and 
hides, and are sent to the great ccnties—Chicago, 
Kansas. Cinrinnati. and Omaha—for slaughter 
and also for export. Sheep are kept rather 
for their wool than for their meat; the chief 
States are Pcnni.ylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Texas, and 
California. Horses and mules are bred in large 
numbers for both domestic and export purposes, 
a speaal breed of horses being reared in the blue 
grass country of Kentucky. 

The Ftshtng Industry. The great fishing regions 
of the United States are: (1) The North Atlantic 
Banks from Chesapeake Bay northwards to New¬ 
foundland. yielding cod, herring, mackerel, halibut, 
haddock, and shad ; the hea<lquarters of the industry 
are at Gloucester in Massachusetts and Portlanil m 
Maine. (2) The Pacific Coast an<l Columbia River 
fisheries are chiefly the catching and canning of 
salmon in the Columbia River and on the Alaskan 
coast. The ccoking and canning of salmon in 
Washington and Oregon has become an imjjortant 
industry ; the Columbia River is specially impor¬ 
tant , and (3) The Great Lakes fislieiics yield 
white fish, sturgeon, and lake trout' {Lake Superior 
IS an exception). Lobster canning is impoitant in 
•Mew England, and oyster pulturc along the coasts of 
the Middle Allan Lie States. Sponge fishing is 
carried on off the coasts of Flor,ida ' The United 
States aids fisheries by the artificial propagation 
of immense numbers of food fishes. 

The Mining Industry. The United States is 
exceedingly rich in minerals, and her output has 
been estimated as equal to that of all other countries 
combined. The g^'eatest mineral-producing areas 
aie the Appalachian belt, the Lake Superior hill 
regions, and the Plateau region of the west. Coal is 
the’^most important mineral, followed by iron, silver, 
gold, copper, and petroleum In coal production the 
United States now leads the world ; about one- 
fifth of her coal output is antliracite, which comes 
chiefly from eastern Pennsylvania. The coalfields 


may be grouped into six regions: (1) The Appa- 
lac^an or Alleghany field, by far the most important, 
covers an area of about 65,000 square miles, and 
stretches from Pennsylvania to Alabama. Three 
kinds of coal are found—West of the Alleghany 
Mountains bituminous coal is found, anthracite to 
the east, while along the head waters of the Juniata 
and the Alleghany, having its centre at Cumberland, 
lies the semi-bituminous area. (2) The C'^ntral field, 
having an area of about 48,000 square miles, is 
chiefly in Indiana, Illinois, and western Kentucky, 
and has its centre near Terre Haute. It is specially 
noted for its “ block " coal. (3) The Northern field 
IS in Michigan. (4) The Western field consists of 
detached areas from Iowa to Mexico. (5) The 
Rocky Mountain and Basin field consists of m^ny 
scattered areas ; and (6) the Pacific field includes 
small areas in California, Oregon, and Washington. 
In connection with the remarkable growth of the 
coal industry of the United States, it should be 
noted that the coalfields are of vast extent; that 
the scams arc in many cases thick, and easily 
worked ; and that the coalfields have been worked 
for but a comparatively short time. 

In the production of iron ore the United States 
is predominant, and she piovides about two-fifths 
of the world’s supply of iron and steel. The chief 
iron-producing States are Michigan, Minnesota, 
Alabama, and Pennsylvania ; north-er.st Minnesota 
and noith-west Michigan supply three-quarters of 
the total iron output. Marquette, on I-ake Superior, 
is an important centre, and has an advantage in the 
case with which the ore may be obtame<l from the 
mines in its neighbourhood. The general rule as 
regards iron-smelting in the United States is to 
take the ore to the fuel 

Petroleum or “ rock oil ” has largely aided in the 
industrial progress of North America ; it is pro¬ 
duced m the west of Pennsylvania, in New York, 
Ohio, Texas, Colorado, and West Virginia. The 
oil IS very abundant round Toledo and Cleveland, 
whence it is conveyed by pipes 300 miles to Phila¬ 
delphia Petroleum now is not only used for light¬ 
ing but IS being increasingly used in the place of 
coal for fuel and smelting purposes Over three- 
fifths of the world’s supply of petroleum comes 
from the United States 

Sliver is produced m the Rocky Mountain region 
m the States of Colorado, Montana, Utah, Arizona, 
and Idaho, Denver is the most important centre. 
As a silver-producing country, the United States 
ranks high * 

Copper IS mined in Montana, North Michigan, and 
Arizona. About half the world’s copper supply 
comes from the States Butte and Anaconda are 
the chief centres m Montana, and the electrolytic 
process there employed results in exceptionally pure 
copper being obtained from the ores. 

Lead, associated with silver, is found at Leadville 
{Colorado)c and with zinc in Missouri. 

Zinc is found chiefly in Kansas, Missouri, and 
Pennsylvania; about a quarter of the woild’s 
supply is produced. 

Gokl is found on the Californian side of the Sierra 
Nevada, in Colorado about Cripple Creek, in Alaska, 
Montana, and South Dakota. The world’s gold 
supply comes mainly from the Transvaal, 
Australasia, and the United States. 

Mercury is obtained from New Almaden in 
California. 

Natural gas, which occurs in Pennsylvania, Oliio, 
Indiana, West Virginia, and Kentucky, is used in 
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lighting towns, and in a few cases in the manu¬ 
facturing industry. The supply is of necessity not 
permanent. 

Lime and building stone are widely distributed. 
Tin is the only metal of importance that is almost 
entirely absent. 

The Manufacturing Industries. The vast stores 
of coal, iron, and oil, the abundant supply of the 
raw materials needM m manufacture, the ingenuity 
of the American people, and the great growth of 
population have led to the United States bee oming 
the cliief manufacturing country of the woild 1 he 
chief manufactures fall under five heads: (1) Ihe 
preparation of meat products : {2} the elaboration 
of forest products ; (3) fiour-milling , (4) iron and 
*ste(^ manufactures ; and (5) textiles and leather 
manufactures. 

The immense number of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
fed in the ranching area and the maize region have 
given rise to an enormous trade in piescrved meat 
At convenient centres large numbers of cattle and 
pigs are slaughtered, and the meat is cither fro/cn 
or canned, and then sent away The lack of tin is 
somewhat of a disadvantage. The great packing 
establishments are at Chicago, Cincinnati, Omaha, 
and Kansas City During the last fifty years the 
meat centres have moved westwards owing to the 
spread of population on the Great Plains. 

Lumbering IS ah important industry round all the 
Great Lakes At various centres in the forest regions 
where water-power is available, saw-milling, co()]>er- 
ing, and the making of wood inilp, paper, and furni¬ 
ture are carried on. Detroit, Chicago, and New York 
are engaged m the furniture trade. 

Flour-milling is carricil on where there is con¬ 
venient access to the wlieat districts *an<l where 
waterfalls supply cheap motive power Minneapolis, 
the greatest flour-milhng centre in the world, is 
supplied by the wheat lands of Ihe Dakotas and 
Minnesota, and possesses the Falls of St. Anthony ; 
other centres are Superior and Kochestei. 

The localisation of the iron and steel manufactures 
depends largely upon the fact that it is cheaper to 
bring the iron ore to the coal than vice versd. The 
greatest production is in Western Pennsylvania, at 
Pittsburg, and the region round Coal and gas from 
the northern Appalachian coalfield supply the fuel, 
and the ore is brought from the Supeiior region by 
lake and rail routes. Buffalo, Cleveland, and Lne, 
along the south shoic of Lake Erie, also utilise the 
ore from the Superior region. Illinois possesses non 
ore in the north, and laige coalfields in* the south¬ 
west, and can easily be supplied with the cue of 
Missouri : Chicago is an important centic On the 
coalfield of Northern Alabama the iron industry is 
rapidly developing, as is evidenced by the use of the 
towns of Birmingham, ShellieUI, Bessemer, and 
Anniston. The limestone in the valleys supplies 
abundant flux, the iron ore supply is enormous, and 
labour is slightly cheaper here than elsewlv^re ; such 
advantages suggest continued prospciity Coal, iron, 
limestone, and timber found round Seattle, on 
Puget Sound, will probably result in an impoi tant 
irem industry in the Pacific North-West. As regards 
special products, Philadelphia, Chicago/and New 
York are noted for machinery , Chicago, Buffalo, 
Detroit, and/ Worcester for railway plant; and 
Philadelphia for locomotives. Agricultural machin¬ 
ery, so irgportant on the vast farms in saving human 
labour, is chiefly n^nufactured in llhnois, on account 
of cheap iron and timber, the convenient markets, 
and the railway and lake facilities.^ Shipbuilding is* 
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not at present very important, but is developing. 
The Lake ports—Chicago, Duluth, Detroit, Mil¬ 
waukee, and Buffalo—build for the lake traffic ; and 
Philadelphia and San Francisco for ocean traffic. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the cotton-growing 
belt lies m the Southern States, the manufacture is 
mainly earned on in the long-settled and populous 
North-Eastern States, wliore coal is of easy access, 
where water-power is plentiful, and where a moist 
climate exists Ihe rivers of New England, descend¬ 
ing from the higlilands to the coa.stal plain, supply 
cheap watcr-pow'cr. Among what are termed the 
“ fall ” towns, and which are engaged in cotton 
manufactures, are Manchester (New Hampshire), 
aiul Lowell, Lawrence, New Bidcford, and ball 
River (Massachusetts). Other cotton centres are 
Providence in Rhode Island and Atlanta in GcMirgia ; 
while 111 the south, Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina show gicat increase. 
WooMen goods arc manufactured at Philadelphia, 
Lowell, Lawrence, Providence, New York, and 
Boston Manchester in New Hampshire and Pater¬ 
son in New Jersey are noted for silks. Most of the 
great cities of the east are engaged in the making 
of ready-made clothes , but Nc^w York, Phila¬ 
delphia, Chicago, and J^oston aie the chief centres. 

Leather manufactures aic mainly carried on m 
N<‘w England. Lynn and Brockton aie noted for 
Iheir machine-made boots which have invaded 
British markets 

Minor manufactures are paper in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Maine, where poplar and spruce 
are plentiful . and pottery at Trenton in New 
Jersey and East Liverpool in Ohio. Tobacco is 
manufactured in Virginia, West Virginia. Noilh 
Carolina, and Kentucky. Richmond in Vnginia and 
Louisville in Kentucky arc world tobacco markets. 

The highest intelligence is brought into manu- 
factiHTiig life in the United Stales, and con¬ 
servatism does not unduly hamper industrialism ; 
neither machinery nor processes arc allowed to 
become antiquated; and though American labour 
IS clear, yet it boasts of its gieat efficiency, 
espec lally with regard to rapidity of output Highly 
finished and lasting products arc not. however, 
characteristic of American workshops , but service¬ 
able and cheap are terms that may be fitly applied 
to them. 

Water Routes. The United States j^ossesscs over 
20,000 miles of inland navigable waterways, of 
whu h the Great l.akes and the Misi .^sippi systems 
arc the most important. The united stream of the 
Misbouii-Mitussippi is 4,200 miles long, and brin;?s 
the temjierato nuitli in :lose touch witli ihc sub¬ 
tropical south *111 the basin of the Mi.ssibsippi there 
arc over 9,000 miles of navigable rivei Irie Mis- 
sissipin itself is <_ontiiiuou',ly navigable lor steamer^ 
of fairly great size to the rapids below the Falls of 
St. Anthony.* wiPun 4® of the noithern froatier. 
Several canals connect the Great Lakes with the 
Mississippi. River tiaffic, which was very important 
before the railway eral, has nc>w declined, but the 
Mississippi IS still an auxiliary and rival of the rail¬ 
ways Unfortunately, the Mississippi has numerous 
♦lars, and great fluctuations cxciir in the depth of 
its channel; it is thus difficult to control. Muc4i 
has yet to be done before it becomes a reliable 
trade route. The Ohio River, a tributary of the 
Mississippi, has more traffic than the parent stream ; 
over 15,000,000 tons of freight per annum are 
carried on the Ohio system. The Missouri suffers 
from similar disadvantages to those of the 
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Mississippi PAssibly the Illinois River, which forms 
])art of the water route between Lake Michigan 
and liie Mississijipi, will become more important 
in the fiitiiie. 

1 he Apj)ala<.hian rivers are only important in 
tlieir lower courses across the coastal plain ; the 
only ex( option is the lliidson River, which, owing 
to a subsideiue m a past geological age, was turned 
into a tidal stream The Hudson ciosses the Appa- 
lai hian bariier from north to south, and is navigable 
for Ocean steainets for ItK) miles; the oioan tides 
extend 170 imles up the iiver to Troy. As a freight 
cainer the Hudson vies with the Ohio The Dela¬ 
ware, busipiehanna, Potomac, and James Rivcis 
arc navigable in their tnlai portions, wlmh extend 
for about 100 miles from the sea , the Delawaie is 
navigable to Trenton, the Suscpu hann.i to Havre- 
dc'Ciiace, and the fames Rivet to Richmond 

'1 he Columbia River is the great iivor of the 
Pa< ifu c(x»st, and is now navigable witnout 
interruption for 250 miles from the o«ean to the 
Dalles, where the river forces its way thiough the 
Cascades , a shoit canal emibles vessels to jirocecd 
further without breaking luilk 

The Great Lakes and the River St. Lawrence, 
aided by a senes of i anals, j^rovide one of the 
greatest inland waliTways in the woild ; the five 
lakes—Superior, Huion, Mnhigan, Eiie, and 
Ontario—together with the St Lawiencc River, 
give a water-ioLile extending inliiml 2,000 milc.s 
from the sea All the lakes, with the exi ejHion of 
Ontaiio, ami their (onnectmg cliannels have a 
minimum depth of 21 ft , and are used by vessels 
drawing 20 ft <jf vi'ater. liieSt Lawieiue route is, 
unfortunately, cIosimI to navigation by ice from 
early Dcceiidxr to late in April. 

The canals of the United States have been con¬ 
structed to improve navigable rivers, and to con¬ 
nect sef)aiate<l uv<ts or lakes The most nnjioitant 
canal is the Rue, laid thiough the Mohawk Valley, 
an<l conneiting the navigation of the Great Lakes 
with New Voik, it starts fiom Buffalo and ]>ro- 
ceeds eastwaids to Troy and Albany Ihe Cliam- 
plani Canal <onnects its eastern end with the head 
of Lake Champlain, and the Hudson Rivci com¬ 
pletes the waterway to New York. The project 
of a c<mtmuous watciway from the (irccit T.akcs 
to tin; Ciulf of M«'Xico by a channel 14 ft deep 
luis been many limes discussed, but the expenses 
of construction seem to be too groat It would 
gre.itly reihed^ the traffic congestion of tlie 
Middle West Between f,akes Superior and Huron 
IS .*he Kt Mary’s Falls Canal ("Soo”), whuh 
avoids the Sault St Marie Rapids . it is a most 
imjjortant gateway of trade, the tr^ltic through it 
being far greater than that through the Suez. 
y\\G Welland Canal, a C.i/iadian w’ork, from Lake 
ICric to Lake Oiitartf), is 14 ft dei’p, and so are all 
the cttnaliscd poitions of the St Lawrence down to 
Montreal 

Traffic on the Waterways. The Ohio River 
tratlic consists mainly of cOal, followed a long 
way m the leo’’ by stone, sand, gram, lumber, and 
iron-ore Both freight and passenger business is 
large on the Hudso?\ River Tlic east-bound tratfic 
<li5wn the Great Lakes is nearly five limes the 
volume of that going westwards The produce of 
the western plains, the lumber of the surroumUng 
forest legions, the ores of Wisconsin and Montana 
go eastwaids. while machinery, textiles, and other 
manufactured goods go westwards. 

The coasting traffic is vQry great, and is carried 


on only by vessels which fly the United States* 
flag. Sailing vessels are largely engaged as coastal 
freight-earners. 

Kailways* The railway mileage of the United 
States IS about 270,000. A network of railways 
extends over the populous east and over the north- 
cast of the Central Plain, and great trans-continental 
line.s conncvl the eastern roads with the Pacific ports. 
The and and highland acres of the wQst, though 
crossed by various lines, still prove a bariier to 
tra<le, and there is comparatively little trans¬ 
continental trade done. The Appalachian System on 
the east has also necessitated high gradients on the 
railways running to the Atlantic ports ; the only 
easy route is that by the Hudson and Mohawk 
Valleys, which has largely aided the growth^ of 
New York. 

The ihicf railways of the United States may be 
classed as the Eastern and the Trans-Contmental. 
The ivastern railways are: (1) The New York 
Central an<( Hudson River Railroad, which con¬ 
nects New York city with Albany, following the 
Hudson River Valley ; crossing the iiver and the 
Eiic Canal at Albany, and running westward 
through Utica and Rochester to Buffalo and 
Niagara. From Buffalo the Lake Shore and 
Muhigan Southern extends to Cleveland, Toledo, 
and Chicago , and the Muhigan Central runs from 
Bulfalo to Detroit and Chicago (2) The Penn- 
s\lvama Railroad connecfing Now York with 
Idiiladelphia, Ilainsburg, Pittsburg, and Chicago, 
and also uith Cin<innati (3) 'J'hc New York, Lake 
Eiie, an<l Wcslein R.uhoad, passing through Jersey 
City and Paleison, and following the windings of 
the Susciucharma to Niagaia Falls and Buffalo. 
The AllantiL and Gieat Western Railway extends 
the 1‘Jic routd to Cincinnati by Cleveland, and 
onwatd to St Louis; and (4) the Baltimoie and 
Ohio Railroad running southward and westward 
from New York, ami conncding New York, Phila- 
delidiia, and Baltimoie with Cumberland, Pittsburg, 
ami Chicago. 'J'hc line callt-d the Ohio and South- 
Western connects Cincinnati and St Louis with the 
Atlantic jxnts, and the tiunk line to New Orleans 
passes thiough Philadelphia, Richmond (Virginia), 
Allaiita, Alabama, and Mobile. 

The Trans-Continental Railways are: (1) The 
Great Northcin from St. I’aul, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth to Seattle and Tacoma, the Panfic ports; 

(2) the Northern Pacific from St Paul, Minneajiohs, 
and Duluth to I’orlland (Otegon) and Puget Sound ; 

(3) the. m.iii. hue of the Soutiicin Pacific from New 

Orleans (Louisiana) to San ITanciseo The Central 
Pacific extends from Ogden (Utah) to San Francisco, 
and IS connected at Ogden with the Union Pacific 
running to Omaha and Kansas City , (4) the 

Atcluson System from Chicago and St. Louis to 
the Padlic coast 

All railroad and steam''hip lines of the United 
St.Ues ]>,i‘^od under (ioveinment control at the 
end of 1917 

Traffic on the Railways. Iho eastern railways 
have a large passenger trattic, and share largely with 
the sifiitheni roads in the import and export trade of 
the Uiutea States, coal, lumber, wheat, meat, 
cotton, and manufacturc'd goods figure prominently 
in the freight icturns On the soutl-west roads 
wheat, torn, lumber, cotton, and live-stock are 
transjiortcd to the Gulf ports. The northern trans¬ 
continental roads' through traffic is one grain, 
flour, and manufactures westward, and fruit and 
Oriental goods eastward. The traffic of the southern 
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trans-continental lines is similar to that of the 
northern, with an eastward movement of cattle 
added. 

Commerce. The United States is the second 
commercial country of the world, ranking after 
the United Kingdom. Her ports may be divided 
into- (1) The Atlantic; (2) the Gulf; (3) the 
Pacific: and (4) the Lake ports The chief 
Atlantic po^ts are New Yoik, Boston, Philad<‘lphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, Portland (Maine), Rich¬ 
mond, Charleston, Savannah, and Wilmington 
(North Carolina) ; the Gulf ports are: New 
Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, and Pensacola; (he 
Pacific ports are : San Francisco, Portland (Oregon), 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Wilmington (California) , and 
<hc Lake ports arc: Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detioil, and Toledo. 'Ihe 
chief seaports are: New York, Boston, Phila¬ 
delphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Fian- 
cisco; these ports carry on nme-tonths of the 
foreign trade. Chicago, Duluth, Buttalo, and 
Milwaukee are the most important Lake ports 

Until the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
the exports of the United States were mainly the 
products of extractive industiios—agru iiitural, 
mining, and lumbering products ; but a note¬ 
worthy feature of hci expoits now is that of manu- 
factuied goods, especially of non and bleed goods 
The exports, ,wh^ h are much in excess of ttie 
importb, consist chiefly of raw cotton, hve-stock, 
meat, and meat ])roducti^ copper goods, iiDichmery, 
wheat, Hour, timber, and wooden goods 'J'hc 
imports aie mainly prodin Ls whu h either cannot 
be ])rodu<'e(l in the L'nited States or (annot he pio- 
duced m suflicient quanlities tor the country's 
<iemand—cotlce, sugar, raw materials Mor mami- 
factuic (silk, woo), ludes, am! indi.t-ruliber), and 
silk goods figuic prominently. Certain manu¬ 
factured goods, notably chemicals, textiles, and 
iron and steel goods, are also imported, but the 
import of such articles is discouiaged by the 
imjiosilion (d a heavy taiiff 

The foi eigu trade is chiefly witli Icurope , the 
Unile<l Kingdom takes about one-half of the 
exports, a large ])ercenlage of tlu; leinairuh-r goes 
I-' Crermany, Canada, Idancc, tlic Low Counliies, 
and Italy About one-fifth of the imports is sup¬ 
plied by the United Kingdom; and (ierniany and 
Fiante together send about on(*-(}uarier ot the 
imports rhcie is excellent communication between 
the Atlantic and Gulf poits and those of Western 
Fuiojie; and no eflcat has been s])aic(V to make 
the service as rapid as possible New York is the 
chief terminus for the cioss-Atlantn tralfic ; hut 
regular lines of steamers run horn all the important 
Atlantic and Gulf f>orts Now York is }>re-oin)n- 
cntly the importing centre , ru-arly hall llie total 
imjiorts of the country enter the port fho trans- 
Ptic'ific service sliows great developineiit, <in(l will 
doubtless become more important in tlu^ future 
Regular lines of steamers sail from San hrancisco 
and the I'liget Sound j>oits to Japan, China, the 
F^hilippines, and Australasia, and a considerable 
trade is done with h'uropc Ihc o]H'ning of 1.hc 
Pantma Canal gave a great impetus to till! Pacific 
trade between the western United States and 
Europe. The,foreign shipping at American porta 
is mainly urftlcr foreign flags ; It) the British flag 
belongs the largest share. 

The Tra^c Centriis. The great trade centres are 
naturally ocean and lake ports, and the great inland 
railway centres. The rise of the various towns is due 


largely to good facilities for transport, to and from 
them, to the availability of water-power, ?ind to the 
abundance of raw materials for manufacture either 
in their neighbourhood, or easily obtainable. Some 
towns exist by geographical inertia ; the conditions 
favouiing the particular industry or industries in 
them having passed away, tliey now survive by 
aitihd.il aid 

Sca|»orts. New York, the commercial metrojiolis 
of the United States, and the second city m the 
woild, owes Its impoitance to its command of land 
and sea lontes 1 he' Huclson-Moliawk Valiev pro¬ 
vides an easy route to the Gre.it Lakes and the 
\Vesl ; all the other AVI.fntu ports have- in(»ie 
diffKult a< cess to (he West, and hence New York 
lias the a<lvan(age in fieight rales I In- opening of 
the Erie Canal in 1825 gave New Yoik .i gnat 
impetus, and the consfi m turn of railways leading 
north-west, west, and soulh-wi'st, as well as the 
cstabhshmenl of stc'ainsln[) < oniie< lions with 
Europe, have further lentiahscfl coinmerce at New 
York New York has water fronts on either side of 
the Hudson River and on I.ong Island, and, bc'ing 
the - hief poi t of immigiation, lias * ollec titd i olonies 
of all tlie ])Coplcs of Iinrope Commercialism is 
snjneme in New York , brokeis, bankers, importers, 
exjiorters, and lailway directors lead in business 
activity As a money maiket, New York is second 
only to London Her population is now about 
5,700,000 The dc-ainess of land in New York has 
icsulted in (lie election of inanv tall buildings, 
called "sky sciapeis" About half of the foicign 
commerce (imports and expoits) of the United 
States Is concliictc'd by New \’oik (he inanu- 
factuic-s m and round tlie city include the making 
of clotlics, leather goods (chiefly shoes), tobacco 
manufactnies, iron and steel goods, sugar-refining, 
brewing, and printing Brooklyn, on Long Island, 
and othei towns now loim part of New York. 

Iloslon (700,000), the c'c)mmerclal capital of New 
Engl.ind, ranks high among the sea])orts. It 
possesses an excellent harbour, which is ne-frcc- 
tlnuughout the year ; but the town is cut off from 
the cast hinterland of the Chicago distinX by 
the Hofjsac Mountains, Avhich, although now 
tunnelled, nevertlu^less make the loule west¬ 
wards a dilliciilt one, and much of thetiaffic 
of Bostcui with the West passes tlirongh New 
York Boston providers banking facilities and 
markc-ts for the numerous New England inanu- 
factuiing towns, and ls generally cOi.sideicd to be 
the centre of American learning and literature. 
'Ihe inanntai tinc s of Fkislon are very sirvlar 
tliose of New Vc.ik, its k-athci ami wool markeds 
are vei y impoi laiit 

J'hiladclphta (1.700,000), onc‘ of thcTeading manu- 
factni ing c entrc*s of (he United States, is situated on '* 
tlie Delaware River 100 miles iTom the Atlantic 
(k'oan. Its l)?irl)oyr can accommodate tlie hlige 
lineis , it IS an im])ortant port, though much helund 
New Yoi k , industiially it is prob.ibty the equal of 
New York Us importance is largely due to its 
proximity to the great Alleghany coaljiield with its 
anthracite, the almndant oj>en land on whicli to 
e ipand, tlie water-pewor of the Sjhuylkill, and the* 
low altiliide and small width of the Ai)f)ala< hian Belf* 
in the background, allowing comparatively ca^y 
c'.ommunu alion with the interior Iron for its loco¬ 
motives and slupbuilcling is brought fiom Pitts¬ 
burg ; the neighbouring forests supply bark lor 
tanning; and the sheep on the lulls round supply 
wool for its carpets. Other^ manufactures are drugs. 
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clfemicals, sugfir, and cotton goods. The exports 
of Philadelphia are food products, petroleum, coal, 
cotton, leather, and tobacco. 

Balttmore (600,000), near the head of Chesapeake 
Bav, is imjiortant as an exporting centre. The 
valicvs of the Potomac and Susquehanna aided in 
railway construction from Baltimore westwards, but 
the heavy gra<iients made ncM essary by the Alleg¬ 
hany Plateau and the comparatively few important 
towns passed Ihiough by the railways, make trade 
with the interior west less profitable than that con¬ 
ducted on the more northern lines. Baltimore is 
largely engaged in the oyster fisheries of Chesapeake 
Bay, ami oyster canniiif^ is important. 'Ihe leading 
manufactures are lotton goods, iron and steel goods, 
brnkmaking, and tobatco manufactures The 
export trade is mainly in petroleum, grain, tobacco, 
and cattle 

New Orleans (370.000), the largest cotton 
market and cotton port ot the world, is situated 
on tlu! Mississippi River. 100 miles from Us mouth. 
The ])hysnal conditions of the port present great 
dilfu ulties to the providing of a commodious 
harbour; enoimous sums have been ncnessanly 
spent in dccpciung the channels of the Missis- 
sipj)i mouth, and constant dredging must be 
resulted to. The development of railways having 
easy gradients and making connection with the 
centres of its vast hinterland have greatly aided 
New Orleans. Its chief exports arc cotton (by far 
the most important), ricc, sugar, and cereals. Among 
its leading manufactures arc clothes, leather, and 
tinware 

Galveston (50,000) the important cotton port of 
Texas, is situated on an off-shore san<l reef, and has, 
■with great difiiculty, been provided with a navigable 
channel across the bar, so that ocean shijis may 
reach it It is the principal Gulf port of the Southern 
Pacific Railway. 

San Francisco (460,000), the great Pacific port, is 
situated on the San Francisco and Pablo Bays, and 
has the only good harbour on the Pacific coast from 
Mexuo to Puget Sound. Otean vesscl.s of large 
draught can be admitted at all states of the tide It 
is the natural gateway of an area very productive in 
fruit, wheat, w'ool, and prenous metals ; and is the 
western terminus of the southern tran.s-coiiUncntal 
railways. An important tiade is carne<l on with 
Euro])c, Australasia, and the Fai East. San Fran¬ 
cisco IS bound to grow still larger. Its (.luef exports 
arc wheat,. fiuP, timber, wine, and quicksilver. 

PortlanJ (M.une), with a pojSulation of 250,000, 
possesses a fine haibour, and is one of the winter 
j)orls for Cana<han traffic 

Savannah, on the Georgian coast, exports tobacco 
and the famous long stapled “ sea-island ” cotton. 

Charleston (South Caiolina) also exports “ sea- 
island ” cotton. 

^fobtle (Alabama) stands at the l.ead of a bay 
formerly the lower valley of the Alabama River, 
but now a di owned valley , it jiossesses the best 
harbour in the Gulf, and ha- water communication 
by the Alabama River to the coal and iron of 
Birmingham. Mobile is an important cotton port. 

Pensacola (Florula) is cliiefly a timber port, bu*^ 
(Iso exports cotton. Its harbour is a good one. 

Portland (Oicgon), Tacoma (Washington), on 
Piiget Sound, and Seattle (Washington) export 
lumber, wheat, salmon, and fruit. They are ports 
of rising importance. The coal and iron mined in 
the neighbourhood are developing shipbuilding; 
and the trade with the Far East is bound to increase. 


Lake Ports* Chicago, situated at the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan, is the greatest of 
Lake ports, and-the second city of the Union, with 
a population of nearly 2,500,000. Chicago is largely 
the result of railway and water transportation. It 
has excellent docks and a deep water harbour ; is 
the natural converging point of many railways from 
the east, west, and south ; is the natural northern 
outlet of the cereal and cattle regions of the Plains ; 
and IS a convenient centre for the lumber of 
Michigan. The ease with which coal and iron can 
be obtained have led to a vast steel and iron 
industry, which furnishes locomotives and railway 
plant for the great volume of traffic, and agricultural 
machinery for the vast farms of the West. The 
.slaughtering and canning industries of Chicago are 
on an enormous scale. It has been well said that 
Chicago feeds the East and furnishes the West. 

Duluth (400.000), on Lake Superior, is a great 
pi unary export wheat market, and provides an 
outlet lor the ceieals ot the He<l River Valley and 
for the minerals of the Superior region. It smelts 
silver, lead, and topper ores 

Bufjalo (470,000), on Lake Erie, is an important 
railway centre , it distributes coal, ore, lumlier, and 
gram eastwards, and mamifactui cd goods westwards. 

Milivaukee (440,000), on Lake Michigan, is a 
great gram port and milling centre, and has great 
brcwciics. Its German population is large. 

Detroit (570,000), on the Detroit IGver, between 
Lakes Union and Eiie, j. )ssesses a fine harbour, 
and docs a great trade iii gram, pork, and copper. 

Cleveland (“ Forest City "), with a population of 
670,000, on the southern shore of Lake Eiie, 
possesses a good harbour. It smelts Lake Superior 
iron ores, ?nd has an important shipping trade in 
gram, lumber, coal, and manufactured goods 

Inland Trading Cenires. Si. Louts (750,000), 
the busiest river port in the world and the 
great commercial centre of the Mississippi Valley, 
is situated a little below the confluence of the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. It has the advantage 
of two great waterways to the ocean—the Mis.sis- 
si]>pi soutliwards, and the Gieat Lakes and the 
Erie Canal eastwards—and is a great railway 
and natural distributing centre. Its markets 
for gram, flour, live-stock, tobacco, cotton, 
and sugar are of high importance. Formerly 
impoitant on account of excellent water facibties, 
It now owes its importance largely to railroad 
facilities. 

Pxttsbur^’ (580,000), perhaps the most populous 
centre of the Union, mainly dei)cn(lent on manufac¬ 
turing industries, lb situated where the Monongahela 
River and the Alleghany River unite to form the 
Ohio. Its favomable position for tiaffic by water 
gave it its first growth ; its modem growth is the 
result of the coal and non of P'cnnsylvama, and the 
converging of routes upon it fi om the Atlantic, Lake 
Eric, and the Gulf of Mexico Pittsburg carries on 
all branches of the iion and steel tra<lcs; the :)re3 
uscmI are obtained fiom the Lake Superior district 
and eastern Pennsylvania, for the local supply of 
ore ' is now scanty The supply of fuel—coke, 
petroleum, and to some extent natural gas—g’ves 
Pittsburg an advantage. Glass-making is the 
second industry. Round Pittsburg the iron and 
steel industry is so highly centralised as almost to 
be comparable with the centralisation of th^ cotton 
industry m Lancashire. 

Minneapolis (360,000), at the St. Anthony Falls of 
the MissiSvSippi, the lowest and largest of the Upper 
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Mississippi Falls, is one of the greatest primary 
wheat markets and milling centres of the world. 
It is the chief city in the wheat belt. A market 
here was the natural result of the fertile wheat lands 
of the west and south-west, of the excellent railway 
and water facilities with which Minneapolis is pro¬ 
vided, and of the aid given to the local milling 
industry by the water-power of the Falls of St 
Anthony. Ivlinneap'olis is also a great lumber centre. 

Kansas Cxty (300,000), at the luintiun of (he 
Kansas and Missouri Rivers, is the centre of the 
hard winter wheat region. It has a great cattle 
market and large packing establishments its 
modern development is largely due to its excellent 
railway facilities. 

• Omaha (165,000), on the Missoun in Nc'braska, 
is a*great railway centre, lines radiating fiom it 
in all directions Like Kansas City, it is a great 
cattle centre, and has an im])oitant lacking 
industry. 

Cincinnati (410,000), on the middle Ohio, owed its 
importance oiiginally to the tiafh< on the Ohio 
River, its modern growth is due in jiait to \vati‘r 
traffic, but more to excellent railway fatilitn-s It 
has great pork-packing establishmenis and manu¬ 
factories of locomotives, maihinery. non and steel 
goods, clothing, boots and shoes, and furniture Its 
gram, iron, and horse markets are impoitant 

Indianapolis (271,000), the capital of Indiana, 
IS a gicat railway centre. Tlic natural gas and 
petroleum near at hand nave led to a gieat manu¬ 
facturing industry Its manufactures arc veiy 
similar to those of Ciminnati 

Louisville (240,000), at the Fails of (he Ohio in 
Kentucky, is the great maiket for leaf toba< i o 
Among its mdiistncs ate jkh k-packin^, biewing, 
and the manufacture of metal goods an<l ploughs 

Memphis (150,000), on the Miss!ssip[>i in Tennes¬ 
see, is a cotton market and manubutiuing centre 

St Paul (247.000), at the liead of the Missisci])!'! 
navigation, is a great railway centie As a giain 
town it is in very active competition with 
Minneapolis. 

Washinston (364.000), on the Potomac, iii tlie 
Federal District of Columbia, is the capital of the 
Lnitcd States, and is purely a governmental <ity 
H has practically no commerce, though possessing 
great geographical advantages for it. 

Denver (260,000), on the South Platte River in 
Colorado, is an agiieullural, stock-raising, mining, 
and railway centre. 

People. It IS interesting to note that tfie greater 
part of the population of the United Slates is 
settled, and the chief activities—farming, mining, 
and manufacturing—arc to be fouml east of the 
100th meridian ; previous considerations will supply 
the explanation. The Americans are mainly of Euro¬ 
pean origin ; in the south, the ncgioes, who number 
about one-tenth of the total population, have (heir 
homes, and they provide an unsolved problem 
A fe^ Indians still survive in the parts reserved for 
them. Of Asiatic peoples, the Chinese arc the chief ; 
they are settled in the Pacific States. I)ut their 
number is siTiall. Immigialion, the mam source of 
the fucreasing population of the Unitc<l States, is 
declining owing to restrictive measures on the part 
of the Governnfent. and to the growth of democracy 
in Europe. vAiich has made conditions of life better 
in Euro^^n countries, and so is lessening the 
number of emigrants from them The vast extent 
and vast resoun.es of the United States have tlie 
effect of giving to her people the faculty of conceiving 
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great projects and of carrying them through; 
ingenuity is also awakened, and operations on a large 
scale are characteristic of the manufacturing indus¬ 
tries After the Civil War of 1861-1865 the United 
States began to develop her railway systems and her 
industries, and to populate the vacant territory. It 
has only been within recent years that she has 
turned her attention to the acquiring of colonies. 
About half of the population is engaged in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, one quartei in manufactniing 
industries, and the icinaimng (juarter m the buying, 
selling, and transportation of goods. Closer settle¬ 
ment of (ho land will now .Sc a nece.ssity, and the 
system of farming, whuh is largely extensive, must 
soon pass to the intensive form ; no othet r.onclnsion 
IS possible 

Mails arc despatched several limes a week, but 
the regulai services arc those of Wedne-day and 
Saturday New Yoik is 3,100 miles distant from 
lavcrfHK)! The time of transit is* caleniatcd at 
ab(>ut .seven days, though some vessels cany the 
mails even nuu kcr 

Outlying Territories of the United Stales. There 
are two oullying teiritorios, viz : Alaska and the 
Ihiwauan Anhiiielago .Alaska, (he north-westoin 
exticmity of North Ainenia, 501 000 squaie miles 
in area, was bought from Russia in 1867 ; its 
boumlary on the east is the 141st nietnhan, and on 
the west it approa<.lics withiii 54 miles of Asia, 
riic ]njpiil.ition is .ilxjut 65,000 'Ihc loastal strip 
,ni<l (he islands of the Alexander Anlupclago are 
li.ibilable, but the v.ist mtenor is a lio/on waste 
riie tajntal is junrau h.cunomicallv, .Maska is 
only important for the seal lislienes of the Ihibilof 
Islands, sea-<jtlci t.ildung, tlic salmon of the 
rivers, .ind the minerals cs]K‘rtally (lie gold at 
Nome on Norton Sound Coal is known to exist 
m several of the flinging islands, and valuable 
timbei ol sj>ruce, fir, and cedar, little used now, 
in,i\' l)etome impitrtanl 

I he llawanan or Saiidwicli Islands arc a \olcamc 
grouj* of eight pnrKij)al islands, 2,100 miles south¬ 
west of San l-'ranrisio Their area is 6,405 square 
miles, and tin* population is about 256,000 The 
climate is temperate and equable Sugai, coffee, 
n< e, bananas, pincap])lcs, hides, and wool are the 
chief pioduclions 

lionohilu. the capital, is the port of call in tlie 
North Pacific for steamers from San Francisco to 
Australasian ports 

( idui, ac(]uired from Spam, is now nulependent 
It IS the largest of the West Indian Islands, and 
■|s important as commanding some of the appi'oaches 
to the Panama junal (See Cuha ) 

The Colonial Possessions were mainly acquired in 
1898, as a icsult of the Spanish-Ameiican War..» 
Ihcv include the Philippme Is^nds in the East 
Inches, Guam J^sland m the Ladrone Gioup, Pryto 
Rro in the West >ndie.s. and Tutmla, one of the 
Samoan Islands, added in 1900 'Ihc Philippines, 
some 1,200 in numbcij lying off the south-east 
coast of Asia, arc not quite as large as the British 
Isles Luzon Island is the largest, and most fertile. 
The islands are volcanic and subject to earthquakes. 
Mimla, on Luzon Island, is the capital ; other large;* 
towns are Zamboango on Mindanao. Iloilo on Panay 
Island, and Zebu on Zebu Island The chief produv.- 
tions arc Manila hemp, tobacco-leaf, cigars, sugar, 
coffee, indigo, copra, and rice 

Manila town owes its impc)rtance, as the northern 
centre, to its excellent position, 

Porto Rtcfi is about half as large as Wales. 
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The capital is Sail Juan, and the chief commercial 
town Ponce, on the south coast. Sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and fruits are the chief productions The 
freeing of the island from customs duties in its trade 
wilh the United States has brought gieat prosperity 
to Porto Kuo (See Porto }{iro) 

The United States, in 1917, purchased certain 
of the I'lrqin Pland’i in the West Indu's .S'uwta 
Cruz (or St Croix) is the largest of the group . 
other islands arc St. Thomas and St John The 
population IS cMigagcd chiefly in the cultivation of 
the sugar'cane Cotton is also grown. 

UNIT OF VALUK,—The unit of value is the com 
by which the value of all other coins is mcasuicd. 
For instance, in the United Kingdom the sovereign 
IS the unit of value, in France the franc, in India 
the rupee, and m the United States the dollar. 
(See Foreign Moneys ) 

UNIVERSAL TIME.—(Sec Time, Computajion 

OF ) 

UNLAWFUL AGREEMENTS,—An agreement or 
a contract is unlawful when it is piohibitcd by law. 
Thus, all agreements which i ontemplale the com¬ 
mission of a crime or a civil wrong, or whu h are 
contrary to public piohcy ( 711 ) arc classed amongst 
unlawful agreements (See Contracts ) 

UNLIMITED COMPANIES,—(See Companies) 

UNMERCHANTABLE.—Goods are so described 
when they are in any way below the usual standard, 
or not in their natural sound state. 

UNOCCUPIED PREMISES. —(Sec Deserted 
Premises ) 

UNSEAWORTHY.—A ship IS so desu'ibcd when, 
owing to age. want of repair, insuffinent hands, or 
incompetency of master and crew, it is not safe to 
send her on a voyage or to load her with largo 

UNSE, UNSER.—(See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Denmark ) 

UNSTAMPED DOCUMENTS.— The various docu¬ 
ments wliK h are required to be stamped according 
to law arc noted in the article on Siamp Duties In 
any legal piococdings which depend upon clocumen- 
tarv cvideuce, no unstamped document is admusilile 
in evidence, if the court t<ikes cognisance of the fact 
that the document is unstamped, in order to 
render it admissible it must be stamped and the 
fixed penalty nanl 

UN7i, USZEN. — (See Foreign Wi'ir.iirs and 
Measures—Swiizekland ) 

UPSET ,PR^CE.-Iii auction s.iles the lowest 
lixeil prue at whi« h a vcinlor .is willing that his 
properly shall be started and sold if no higher 
I'uls call be obtained 

UPTOWN WAREHOUSE.—A ^warehouse not 
situatcfl by the waterside lieensed by the Customs 
,to store bonded or dutiable goods 

UR\NUM.—A,1e ird. whitish metal, gcneially 
fouled m pitchblende (qv) It tojuns numerous 
compouncis, which are used for-phoiographie jiui- 
poses, fot discharging electroscopes, and for t!ie 
proiluctioii of <i black ])ignient {v<iluable in china- 
painling) and of a yellowish fluorescent glass. 

URBAN IKSTRICT COUNCIL. Ihc work of the 
urban distruT council used to be performed by the 
yrban sanitary authority, whuh w-as tailed “life 
local authority ” in the Publit. Health Act of 1875. 
TKe uiban aulhonty was, anti, in the case of towm 
tountils, still IS, the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
acting by the council, or an improvement Act dis- 
tiict, not situated within a borough and managed 
by Improvement Coininissioneis. or a local govern¬ 
ment district managetl by a local board of health. 


The duties of the urban authority arc : The regula¬ 
tion of bakehouses; dwellings for the working 
classes; baths and wash-houses; river conser¬ 
vancy ; sewers, in< hiding the purchase, or making, 
or maintaining of them ; drainage of undrained 
houses, disposal of sewage, sanitary conveni- 
entes, public and private, including the sanita¬ 
tion of factories and workshops; scavenging and 
< leansing sticets and houses; removal, of refuse; 
the making of by-laws; insanitary houses ; nui¬ 
sances : olfensivc ditches and drains , water supply ; 
fire plugs: purity of water ; non-pollution of 
streams; regulation of cellar dwellings and lodging- 
houses ; power to enter and msjjcct any premises, 
including ships lying in any river, harbour, or other 
water within the disti u t, offensive trades , inspec¬ 
tion and condemnation of unsound meat, poultry, 
game, flesh, fish, fruit, vegetables, corn, bread, 
flour, or milk exposed for sale. 

Further cluties arc : The provision against infec¬ 
tion by the erection of isolation hospitals, destruc¬ 
tion of infected articles, removal of infected persons 
from houses or ships, the prevention of epidemic 
disease, the provision of mortuaiies and moans to 
make pO'^t-mortem examinations, to carry out all 
duties relating to the highway, the regulation of 
streets and buildings, naming streets, numbering 
houses, dealing with ruinous or dangerous buildings, 
lighting streets by gas or electricity,‘ the purchase 
or making of public ideasu^e grounds, the provision 
of markets and slaughter-houses , police regulations 
as to street obstiuf tions and miisaiK cs. fires, places 
of })ublic’ resort, public bathing, the licensing of 
horses, pomes, mules or asses, pleasure boats and 
vessc'Is hired by the public. 

The urba‘h authoiity may enter into any contiact 
for cairymg out their duties If the contiact exceeds 
£50, it must be sealed with the corporate seal ; 
power IS given to the urban authority to purchase, 
lease, or exchange lands , to go to arbitration in 
case of dispute , to appoint the following ollicers— 
medical ollicer of health, surveyor, inspector of 
nuisam es, clerk, and treasurer. When an urban 
authority is the council of a borough, it must 
exorcise its pow’ers and duties under the Public 
Health Acts and the Municipal Corjroiations Acts 
respectively. 

The urban authority also possesses certain powers 
of rating and borrowing. A district fund is to be 
created, and all moneys reieived must be ciechtcd 
to it. The urban authority has powci, under its 
common seal, to levy a rate, called tlio general 
clistncl late, and this rate must be assessc'd c_>n the 
full net annual value slated m the valuation list, 
or m the rate book for the relief of tlie ])oor. A 
piivatc imjirovement rate may also be levieci and 
chaiged upon private persons whose propeily has 
been improved by the urban authotity. A highway 
rate ma> also be imposed, but, in fact, the charge 
becomes'.part of the genc:ral district rate. T.he 
estimate tor urban rates is shown as follows: The 
dillcrent sums required for every purposes the rate¬ 
able^, value of the property assessable, the amount 
of rate in the £ which is necessary for each large 
item of expense. 

'1 he borrowing powers of the urban authority are 
checked and regulated by the Mimsti^ of Health, 
and a description of these powers occupies many 
p<vgcs of the Public Health Acts The accounts 
of the urban authority are audited by Government 
auditors from the Ministry of Health. If the 
urban authority is a town council, the audit 
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is taken in a different way (Tow'n Council, 
qv.). An urban authority may also be a port 
sanitary authority wheie its area includes a port, 
or the waters of such jiort. 

The Ministry of Health has large powers ovei 
urban authorities which are not boroughs It 
may hold inquiries in the public inlercst, and may 
make Provisional Orders applicable to an urban 
authority' and these Orders have the foicc of 
statutes, but not until the same have been con¬ 
firmed by Parliament If an uiban authority fails 
to do its duty, it can be compelled by the Ministiy 
of Health On the application of the uiban 
authority, the Ministry of He.dth has jiower to 
repeal or alter local Acts by Provisional Oidci 

^Ihe constitution of the modern urban distiut 
council IS prescribed m the Loial Government Act. 
1894. The chairman of the urban district council is 
a justice of the pcarc by vulue of his oflicc No 
erson may be an urban distiict couiuillor unless 
c IS a parochial elector for some parish within the 
<hstrict Women, maincd or single, are eligible to 
be elected councillors 'Ihe urban district coun< illors 
are elected by the parochial ele<.tors of all the 
parishes within the district. The dot lions follow, 
generally, the same couise as other T.ocal Govern¬ 
ment Elections {(]v). A council is elected for 
three years, and on going out of oHice is eligible 
lor rc-clcctkon 

It IS the duly of the urban district council to 
protect rights of way, 1'ighls of common, and road¬ 
side wastes The expenses of an urban district 
council are defiaycd out of the district fund and 
general district rate; and, whcie it is desiiable. 
the Ministry of Hi'alth nuu order that the council 
of an urban distrnt shall have ffie light to 
apjioint overseers and a.ssistant fivcisecis I he 
accounts of the urban district council are audited 
by the Ministry of Health di'^tnct auditois on 
the last day of March and (he last day of 
September in every year (See Local Government, 
Rural 1‘)istrict Council, Town Council ) 

UUlKiSUAY. — Uruguay, the smallest South 
American republic, is bounded on the noith by 
Urazil, on the cast by the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
• he south and west by the rivers I'lale and 
I ruguay. Its aiea is 72.210 scpiaic miles, and its 
[population a little o\'er 1,400,000 

The surface is a weil-watei cd, undulating, 
grassy plain, biolcon only bv s'‘\'eral low 
inoimtain ranges of an avei.ige height cd about 
2,000 ft Uruguay has 685 milis of maiitime 
and river coast, but derives little loinmeuiak 
benefit, owing largely to the absence ot goocl 
harbours. The river Uiuguay, using in Biazil, 
IS about 1,000 miles m length, but navigation 
IS impeded by the laseade at Salto. Other rivers 
are the Queguay and the Kio Negro, flowing to 
the Uiuguay, and tlie Santa I.iuia and. San Jose, 
ytdui-h join the Plate. The climate % mild and 
healthy, and the country leceives a slightly greater 
rainfall than the more populous parts of Argentina. 
The heat of summer is tempered by .\tlantic 
breezes. •Agriculture is extending, but ranl« after 
sneep-rearing and stoc k-i aising Wheat'is the most 
important crop, but maize, barlc)', millet, oats, 
rye, and flax are also giown Vine, olive, and 
tobacco eiiltivation and fruit-fjrowing are becoming 
important. Mining is devclojung, gold mines aie 
worked in the north, and silver, lead, copper, 
xnagnesiura, and lignite arc found The pastoiaj 


industry is of prime impoi lance, especially in the 
departments of Salto and Paysandii. The rich 
paiiifia soils, with their phosphates ami alkaline 
siluates, arc well suited to cattle raising. Meat 
packing and the making of meat extracts are 
important at Pay.sandu, Montevideo, and Fray 
Ih'utos The chief railway connects Monte¬ 
video and San Jos6 The chief exj)oits are living 
animals, extiacts of meat, beef, imilton, maize, 
hides, tallow, horns, bone ash, wool, skins, and 
laoutchouc ; and the < liief imports are liquors, 
textiles, apparel and haberdasheiy. iron goods and 
inaclunciy 'Ihe thief Ir^de is with Great Britain, 
.Vrgentin.i, (iermany, pi'antc, Italy, Brazil, the 
United States, and Belgium 

Montevideo it. the chief port. The chief trade 
(.eiitics aic Montevideo {679.000), the capital and 
thief centic, .San Jos./' (inland <entre), Colonia, 
I^aysandu, Salto, Santa }\\)sa, and Fray ISenlos. 
MiAitevideo is a (lean and attractive city, situated 
at the mouth of the La J'lata. It is the commcreial 
iival of Jhienos Ayres, but suffers fiom inferior 
harbour facilities 

'I'liere is a weekly mail service to Uruguay via 
Liverpool or Southampton. Montevideo is 7,030 
miles distant from London, and the time of tiansit 
IS about twenty-one days. 

For iiKip. see America 

DSANCE.—T he time allowed by usage for the 
cuiiency of bills of exchange between any two 
countiies Sometimes foicign bills are drawn 
payable at one, two, or moie usances. (See 
Foreign ILll ) 

USE AND OCCUPATION. —A charge made for 
premises in lieu of icnt. The following remarks 
arc taken from Foa's “ Landlord and Tenant ” : 
" The fact of ok ujNalion by one person of jiremises 
belonging to another, by permission exjiress or 
implied, gives rise to a jiresumplion that a reason¬ 
able compensation for their use has been agreed 
upon between (he pailies In this way anscs 
usu.illy the action for ‘ use and occiijialion,’ wluch 
IS chus seen to be always fouiuled on .agrecj^ient or 
contract. When Iheic has been no express agice¬ 
ment between the i)arties, or when, there being an 
agreement, the amount of icnt has not been settled, 
this form of action may be lesorted (o ; aiul even 
when the agicement defines the amount of rent to 
l>e jiaid it IS not unusual in .suing for it to add a 
claim for use ami occupation,, especially when 
there has been by consent some departure from 
the oi iginal contra* t. So where an agreement exists 
by whu h a s'i[)ul.iled_ rent is to be pttul, it the 
landlord is frcji any cause prothided from recover¬ 
ing it {eg, where its payment is made conditional 
on the exei ution by him u])on the pnmises#^! 
repairs whuh ho has /.tiled t% complete, or where 
an eviction* by title paramount occurs the 

jiosscssioii of tLe w'liole of the [ircmiscs he has 
agreed to let), the lenant, if he enjoys the occupa¬ 
tion, may be sued this action for so much as 
siu h occupation may be reasonably worth " 

USUFRUCT. -T he right of using for a specified 
• time something which is the property of another, 
hut without diminislung or altering its shap» or 
form. 

USURY. —Tliis word denotes an exorbitant rate 
of intciest charged by the lender of money for its 
use by the borrowers The matter is fully dealt 
with in the article entitled Moneyle:nders. 
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V. — letter is used in the following 
ibbreviations— 

V., Against (Latin, versus). 

Via., By the way of. 

Viz, Namely (Latin, videlicet). 

VAGRANT. —A vagrant or vagabond, according 
:o its derivation (Latin, vf%or, 1 wander), originally 
neant a wanderer. In early'^times every person who 
vas found away from his own county without lawful 
cason, was regarded as a vagabond or foicigner, 
ind a list of sik h persons wa.s kept by the sheriffs of 
!‘ach county Tins was especially necessary at a 
.ime when it was not unusual f(»r “ villeinsto 
ittempt to es( ape from their emi)ioyers and their 
»vork by iiinning away into another county. From 
Lime to time laws were passed <leahng with men 
who had no masters, and compelling them to work, 
:ind fixing the amount of their wages. I hese men 
wcie called vagabonds or vagrants, but these names 
were applied to other persons whose offences were 
only remotely (if at all) connected with wandering 
The chief statute on the subject of vagrants is the 
Vagrancy Act of 1824, and the present l.iw is con¬ 
tained in that Act, with a few modihcalions made 
by subscejuent Icgislalioii 

The persons subjei t U> the Vagrancy A< ts may 
be divided into tlnec classes— 

(1) Idle and disorderly j)crsons , 

(2) Rogues and vagabonds . and 

(3) Incorrigible rogues 

Idle and Disorderly Persons consist of the following 
sub-classes— 

(а) Every person who. though able wholly or 
artially, to maintain himself or herself, or his or 
er family, by woi k or other means, wilfully neglects 

or refuses so to do. 

(б) Apy person who aj>phcs for poor-law rebef 
and has at the time any property of which, on 
inquiry, he shall not make a correct and complete 
disclosure. 

(c) Any person who wilfully gives a false name 
or makes a false statement for the purpose of 
obtaining relief. 

(rf) Any woman who, being ^blc wholly or in 
part to maintain her bastard child, neglects so to 
do, whereby such child becomes chargeable to the 
parish, township, or place. ^ 

(«) Any peison returning or bccontng chargeable 
to a parish from which he or she has been removed 
b) order of justices, unless he produces a certificate 
acknowledging that > e is settled at another place. 

(/) Every pedlar wandering abroad Imd trading 
without a licence or otherwise authorised by law, 

{g) Every common jnostitute wandering in the 
public slrec^ts or in any publuq place and behaving 
m a iiotous or indecent manner. 

(/i) Every pefson who places him.self in any public 
place for the purpQse of begging or causing any ^ 
cbi^hl so to do. 

(k) Any pauper who absconds from a casual 
ward" before he is entitled to dischaige himself, or 
escapes during the period of his detention in any 
workhouse or asylum, or while in a casual ward or 
workhouse refuses to do the work or observe the 
regulations jirescnbed. 


Punishment. A fine not exceeding £[ , or imprison¬ 
ment with or without hard labour for not more than 
fourteen days, if convicted before one justice, or a 
fine not exceeding and imprisonmenf with or 
without hard labour for not more than one month, 
if convicted before two justices in a petty sessional 
court. Hard labour cannot be ordered in default of 
payment of the fine imposed. 

Rogues and Vagabonds consist of many sub¬ 
divisions, and it will be seen that wandering about 
without a permanent home is not a neccssafy 
qualification to constitute a rogue and vagabond. 
On the other hand, a man may lead a w'audering 
life, and go about begging from place to place {e.g , 
begging for food for the wives and chUdren of 
colliers out on strike), and yet he would not in law 
be a rogue and vagabond, provided the begging is 
neither for an unlawful obje* t nor earned on in a 
disorderly manner. The following are the chief 
sub-divisions— 

(1) Any male person (a) who knowingly lives 
(either wholly oi partially) on the earnings of pros¬ 
titution, or ( 6 ) in any public pla'e .iKTsistcnlly 
soln Its or imjiorluncs foi immoral ])Ui poses 

(2) Fotiune-lclleis and j)aVnists who l)y trickery 
deceive or impose ujion His Majesty’s subjects. 

(3) Every wanderei who lodges in a clescited 
dwelling, outhouse or tent, or in the 0 [)cn air. 
without visible means of subsistence 

(4) Every gcison who exjioscs in any public place, 
or m the windoiv of any shop, any obsceme print, 
juctuic, or other indecent exhibition 

(5) Ev(‘ry person who wilfully and obscenely 
exposes his person m any street oi place of public 
resort, with the view to insult a female'. 

( 6 ) Evciy beggar who attempts to beg or obtain 
alms by exposing his wounds or deformities 

(7) Every one who collects alms by false pre¬ 
tences. 

( 8 ) Every one who runs away and leaves his wife 
or children chargeable to any township, paiish, or 
jilace. 

(9) Every one who plays or bets by way of 

gaming or wagciing with any com, card, token, or 
othcT article in any strc-cd, road, or other public 
place. ^ 

(10) Every person wiio has m his possession or 
custody any picklock or other implement of house¬ 
breaking, with intent feloniously to break into any 
building. 

(11) Every pcison who is armed with any gun. 
pistol, bludgeon, or other offensive weapon, with 
intent to commit any felonious act. 

(12) EveW person who is found on any building 
or cnclosedT^iemises for any unlawful purpose s- 

(13) Every suspected petson or reputed thief 

ficquenting any river, dock, quay, lughway, or 
place t)f public resort with intent to commit a 
felony ' 

(14) Every person apprehended and subsequently 
convicted as an idle and disorderly person, who. 
shall forcibly icsist the police-officer so app“ehending 
him or her. 

(15) Every person who is convic^yd a secoiid time 
of any offence, as an idle and disorderly person. 

(16) Every pauper who wilfully destroys or 
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injures his own clothes or damages any of the 
property of the guardians. 

(17) Any person who untruly confesses himself 
to be a deserter from one of His Majesty’s ships, 
or who makes a false statement on enhstmeiitin the 
naval service 

(18) Under the Aliens Act, 1905, certain ofTcndeis 
are deemed to be rogues and vagabonds, and 
punishable accordingly. 

PuniS'.ment. Imprisonment for not exceeding 
three calendar months. Instead of imprisonment, a 
fine not exceeding £2S may be imposed, rccovciable 
by distress, but hard labour cannot be ordered in 
default of payment. Where the charge is concerned 
with implements of housebreaking, offensive 
weapons, etc., an order may be made forfeiting 
those implements or weapons. Where the convic¬ 
tion takes place before one justice (who is not a 
stipendiaiy magistrate), the maximum term of 
imprisonment is fourteen days, or a fine not 
exceeding 20s. 

Incorrigible Rogues are— 

(1) Vagrants who break out of confinement befoie 
the expiration of their term of imjinsonment 

(2) Any person who is convicteci a second time as 
a rogue and vagabond. 

(3) Any person who, being apprehended and 

subsequently convicted as a rogue and vagabond, 
violently resists the pohce-offu-oi who apprehends 
him. * 

Punishment. An yicorngihle rogue, on convn- 
fion, IS comimtlcMl to the next goneial or qiiarlei 
sessions, when tlie < ircumstances of t!ic case are 
examined, and the bench ot (ustices have powcT (o 
order imprisonment with haul laboui for a teim 
nut exceeding one year liom the c^ate of making 
such order, and, in addition (in t^ie case' ot a male 
offender), a whijqung at such lime during his 
imjuisonment and at suc:h place as they sliall 
deem expedient 

No warrant is necessary tor appiehcnding a poison 
found committing an oltcncc against the Vagrancy 
Act, 1824 Any one who sees the offence being com¬ 
mitted may aVrest the offender and convey him 
bcfoic a justice or hand him over to a constable 
and a constable who refuses to lake him into 
custody is liable to a fine not exceeding £5. If any 
money is found upon or in tlie possession of an 
offender, it ma> be applied towards the expenses 
of his apprehension ami conveyance to and main¬ 
tenance m piison. If the money found is not 
sutficient, his effects may be sold and the j>rc>ccccls 
applied fot the above purpose, and the balance is 
returnable to him. 

An aj)peal against a conviction for any of the 
above three offences lies to Quarter Sessions and 
not totheCouit of Criminal Appeal, because it is 
not a conviction upon indictment, but an ajqieal 
does he to the Court of Criminal Appeal against 
a sentence passed at Quarter Sessions on an 
•Vicorrigible rogue. • 

VALENCIAS. — Raisins prepared by dipping 
bunches of grapes into a hot alkaline solution and 
afterwards drying them in the sun. 'll*ey are 
imported from Turkey. i 

VALEUIAN.—A shrub of which there are many 
species. Th? root of the common valerian, found in 
Britain, '.s used in medicine* in cases of hysteria. 
The plant is sometimes known as all-heal. 

VAfcONTA. —The name given to the acorn-cup of 
the Quercus a^ilops, a species of oak found round 
the Levant. It is rich in tannic acid, and is muci 
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used together with oak bark in the tanning industry. 
The chief supplies come from Smyrna, 

VALUATION. —The fixing of a price for anything. 
Also assessing property for the purpose of taxation. 
(Sec Quinquennial Valuation ) 

VALUATION OF ASSETS.— Assets may be 
classified as (1) fixed and (2) floatuie From this 
classification wc obtain the important rules as to 
valuation of assets wliereby fixed assets are to be 
valued, lu the first place, at cost and thereafter 
an amount deducted and charged to the profit 
and loss account representing the depreciation, 
wear and te.ir. or amortisation which has taken 
place during the succeec’uig period of the accounts, 
the ob|oct being to wriTe out of the books entirely 
the value of the asset during the period of its 
effective life. Floating assets arc to b(‘ valued 
at cost or the market jirice at the time of the balance 
sheet, whu iiever be tlie lowei 
^nolher classification is introduced as supple¬ 
mentary to the above and gives us certain ampli¬ 
fications of the lulcs This classification is based 
on the nature of the asset and not on the use to 
which it IS jmt. and is as follows— 

1 Those assets which from their nature apj>reciate 
m value 

2 Ihosc winch fiom their iiatiue fluctuate in 
value 

Those assets which thqireciate in value, 
i he rules derived from this secoml cl.issification 
<ire important assets which m their nature 
ap|)rcciate in value mav be brought into the accounts 
at cost plus the estimated value of the ajipreciation 
dining each succeeding accounting period A 
cornjiany which is formed witii the ol)|ect of pnr- 
iliasing reversKmary intiTests would be justified 
in including iii its accounts the increase in v.ilue 
of those particular assets as they approach maturity. 
The ^ame remarks would aj>ply to such cases as 
the stock of a wine merchant who buys immature 
wines with the object of obtaining the extra j>roftt 
which will arise by keeping those wines for a period 
of years It should, however, be noted that 
ap]>rcciation should only be taken credit for in the 
accounts when the asset is acquired with thS specific 
object of reaping the benefit which will arise from 
Its retention . and these arguinenl.s could not 
logically be urged by a trader who is merely holding 
slock because he has not had the oppoitunity of 
advantageously selling it, since in this case, though 
a profit may arise and tliat pro<it lie traceable to 
the retention of the stock, yet the whole transaction 
and resulting profit is the result of an accident, 
and as such could not be taken credit for m'the 
accounts 

In the case of those assets which from their 
natuie fluctuate m value, the proper method^of 
treatment m the accounts is^o take credit for any 
profit whidi has actually been made but^not to 
anticipate any profit which has not been reah.scd. 
In cases where tlio value of the assets shows a con¬ 
tinuous tendency to decline (as in the case of the 
majority of gilt-eciged securities during the last 
decade), then the proper course to adopt is to 
charge the profit and loss account with such an 
amount as is dccmc<l sufficient to meet the con¬ 
tingency of ultimate loss on sale, and to credit^his 
sum to a reserve account. In the balance <tf>heet, 
the asset should be shown at cost on the assets side 
and the amount of the reserve deducted from it. 
It may be an advantage to state as a memorandum 
in the balance sheet, the market price of the 
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in\f stnients at the date of making up the 
accounts , 

In the ease of those assets which from their nature 
depreciate m value, the proper course is to charge 
the profit and loss account each year with tlic 
amount of the depreciation ami deduct this amount 
from the asset, thus showing the gradually dimin¬ 
ishing value in the accounts each year. The 
method of calculating the amount of depreciation 
is discussed under Dephi.ciation 

It IS felt that the reader will find that the rules 
above given will give guidance in dealing with the 
great majority of cases which arise, any short¬ 
comings of the rules arising out of the first classifica¬ 
tion being, as a gencraNrule, met by the rules 
arising out of the second It should i>e borne in 
mind that practically every asset is subjest to 
alteration in value owing to usual in.irketfluctuations 
so that though assets may be described generally 
as naturally increasing or decreasing in v.ilue, 
the elcineiit of fluctuation may act in sucli <i manner 
as to negative veiy largely, if not eiitirelv, the 
general tendency to any jiarticular moment of 
time In c.ises where it is desired to take credit 
in the accounts for an ajipieciation in the value 
of assets before the profit has lieen realised, very 
careful incjuincs should be made witli a view to 
ascertaining whether tlic iiuiease is in reality 
natural appreciation, or whether it is nu^rely 
favourable fluctuation which is liable to re-act at 
any tunc Again, in measuring tlic rate of depre¬ 
ciation of those assets which dcprccnile in value, 
the question as to whether the cost of the asset 
was a normal cost is a matter which sliould receive 
attention If, for evainplc, an cngiiiiM’r [iinxbased 
machinery during the period of the war, with the 
object of manufacturing for war rc<junemcnts, 
the fact that he had to pay a very nunh enhanced 
price for that machinciy is an inqiortaiit element 
in deciding what amount should be written off as 
depreciation. Neglect of tins point would involve 
the manufacturer in a heavy standing charge for 
depreciation of inathincry and plant alter the war 
which m all probability lie may find ditficulty,.!!! 
covering by his normal profits 

VALUE. —The idea of value is fundamental in a 
state of highly spciialised occupations, where each 
man obtains the things he (onsumes through a 
numberless scries of exchanges We may, even 
without exchanges, arrange our possessions on a 
scale; we should be nioic loath to lose one thing 
than anothe'i. We shall valufc them in unequal 
degiecs; they will, to us, be regarded with more 
or Jess a-ffection and regard ; but value in the 
economist's sense emerges only^^whcn actual 
exthangc is jirojectcd The degicc of desuabihty 
to the individual, wliu h we may name value m 
uCe or subjective utility, ir. a mattei on wIikIi we 
can lay down no laws, and which, th^refoic, does 
not fad within the SLope of our st\jdy. There is no 
accounting for tastes The \’aluc in use of a thing 
to different peo])le varies inexplicably, as well as 
in easily understood manners * Why docs this man 
prefer to spend^,a sovereign on a carousal instead of 
buying a new coat to rej)lace his now tattered 
garment ? Why does a woman, who has to dis- 
pehse either with a new iibboii or an adequate 
meal, buy the ribbon ^ 

The value m exchange, or objective utility, is 
something, however, which comes, at all events 
roughly, under rule; for it is measured by money. 
The value of a thing is the command which the 


possession of that thing gives over purchasable 
commodities in general. It is the relation in which 
that particular thing .stands to others. Value is 
not an inherent and * substantive quality in the 
thing itself, but depends partially on other things. 
The value of silver is high in regard to iron» 
because it needs many pounds of iron to obtain one 
pound of silver; the value of silver is low in regard 
to gold, for one pound of gold will command many 
pounds of silver. The idea of utility, the ability to 
satisfy some purpose is, of course, essential to 
value , we should not value anything for which 
we had no use, though this " use ” may at times be 
only the pleasure and pride of possession. But the 
utility of a thing may vary without affecting its 
exchange value. To a connoisseur of pictuics who 
goes blind, the pictures have lost their utility, b.ut 
their exchange value remains unimpaued. will 
be noted that the definition given restricts itself 
to commodities which we cannot obtain gratu¬ 
itously and without effort The air, lor instance, 
has an infinite value m use ; but since this com¬ 
modity. at any rate, cannot be appiopriated and 
made a saleable aiticle, it has no value m exchange, 
to which sense of the word “ value” we henceforth 
confine ourselves; and since value is a relation, 
we note also that there cannot be a genet al rise of 
values. To say that one thing uses in value is 
simply another way of saying that the things with 
which we compare it have fallen lii value. There 
may be a general rise of j^iccs. for piuc is the 
value of a thing m relation to gold, and to say 
that the price has iisen is a way of saying that the 
value of gold m relation to that thing has fallen ; 
and all prices will use if the value of gold falls ; 
but if some values rise, others must, according to 
our rlefinitiou, of necessity fall. 

That a thing' may have any value in exchange 
it must jiosscss two jHopeitics It must be useful, 
that is, it must fulfil some purjwse, satisfy some 
dcsiie Opium, though it may be steadily under¬ 
mining mind and health, is useful in one sense, 
since it satisfies an intense desire , so is a diamond, 
since it fulfils the purpose of oinament, and giatifies 
the dosiic for distinction through vaiiety and cost¬ 
liness of the ornament The valuable thing must 
also present some dilfuulty of attainment '1 hough 
a thing be incontestably usedul, it will nt>t rise to 
exchange value unless tliore is also an obstacle 
to Its attainment. The utility of (he artulo is the 
foundation of value Diltnulty of attainment 
would not be sufficient to contribute the ideas, 
unless utility were present . a pebble dropiicd in 
mid-Atlantic is diifu ult of attainment, but it has 
no value, since it lacks the primary pioperty of 
fulfilling some purpose or satisfying some desire 

In ai tides which jiossess the two requisite ])ro- 
perties there aic many degrees of value On what 
do these <legices depend ? Ilere is the most <lebated 
question of political economy. Clearly, value docs 
not (IcpeiidKon scarcity If I have a jiocm m nay 
possession of my own composition, it is scarce 
enough , it is, in fact, unique , but it has no value 
iKaaii^c nobofly will give anything in exchange for 
it. Nor docs the amount of utility decide the 
question , a glass of milk is of incalculable utility 
fo a staiving man, but in a state of f,^ce competi¬ 
tion its value is much less than be wou|tl be glad 
to pay rather than go without it. In very rare 
cases can the price be racked so high that corre¬ 
sponds to the buyer’s estimate of lU utility to him¬ 
self. Such a case might occur in a strict and 
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absolute monopoly when a seller who had sole innovation, from the old idea that the value of all 
control of an article could demand a price to an things which are the product of Labour and CajCital 

amount only limited by his possible failure to find is ultimately measured by their cost of production, 

a customer. The value, as measured by the money Two things exchange for each other if made by the 
price, of articles which are thus iigidly limited is same amount of labour with the requisite auxiliary 
dependent (1) on the one side, on the seller's know- (aj)ital Final utility ma)-^ in fact, be regarded as 

lecige of the intensity of desire on the part of a subjective way of expressing cost of production : 

buyers and his keenness in bargaining , (2) on the if in the world market the final utility is above cost 

other side, on the amount of “ effectual dciuand " of production, other jnodiiceis seek to shaie in the 

of the buyers, by which we moan the intensity of al normal piofits and the incicase in supply lo\\er.s 
the desire to possess together with the power to the final utility till it again < oincidc*s with cost of 
purchase. The lioldor may be shrewd enough to j)ro(luction loir shoit penods and under sjiecial 
hold out till the price asked and given (otresponds circumstances the value of a thing is no doubt 
exactly with the buyer's estimate of the total deteimined by the intensity of demand when com- 

utility for his purposes of the artnle- wliether it ji.ired with tlie amount c^eied lor s.de lUil, in the 

be the unique com, the maUbless j»ainling, or any- long run and for llie great majorif v of commodities, 
thing else of which it is jdiysically imj)Ossible to the diKnulty of attainment regulates the value, 

increase the quantity Ihc value of mo-.t ailirlcs, and dilliculty of attainment usually means «ost of 

however, corresponds to what is < ailed the man^tual [irodiu tion, The sanm arlu le nsuallv. liowev er, has 
utthiv. This may be taken as the elloctn.d <leman<l not one but seveial < osts of production. A well- 
—the dosiic to obtain tngcthci with the ]>ui(basing c“<|i^pj)od and tapably manag<'d fai-toty will pro¬ 
power—of the weakest buyer, lie wlio is just woitli duco its cottons more cheaply than an ili-oigamsed, 
catching at all, whose estimate of the use to lum poorly furnished fadoiy. Yet the ralno frcmi the 
is exactly equivadent to the estimate of the other first, if of equal (piahty, commands the same pine 
uses to which he might put the puuhasc money as that from the seicuid Its value is the same, 

If a boy with a sixpence wavers between seveial though its cost of i>ioduction is less '1 lie loaf made 

dilTcrent employments of it—to buy sweets, or from wheat grown on the bounteous soils of Canada 
nuts, or ajiples, to pay the entiancc to a football will < ost as much as that made from wheat grown 
match, or to a picture sliow, to lejdem-'h his mis- on the linghsh soil impoverished by leugtliy cliains 
sionary bo.'^ cr to lay aside for an appioacbing on Us fertility ilicn which degree of diliKully of 
holiday—we may assume that all the desires are attainment (or, tianslatcd into money, cost of pro- 
tcmporarily of equal lAtensily, and eac h IS equal to duction) detei mines the value, the least or the 
his wish for sixpence. Or, leaving what we may gicatest ^ 

call the marginal pm chaser, we may consider the Well, (learly, a producer will not continue pro- 
final jnir( base of the man vvlio, buying moie tlnin ducing unless he obtains the oidinary rate of profit 
one unit of the article obtains from the first units on his outlay. The weakest pioduccr, whose costs 
piiichased a suij)liis of satisfaction,*and goes on aic highest, will yet be iccompenscd. 'Ihe market 
purchasing till the satisfaction * fiom the last calls for a certain amount, and the prodmei of the 
<|uantily exactly ecpials tlie satisfaction deiivcd last portion icquircd to satisfy the demand will 
fiom the possession of the j)uichase money Tf a .settle the cost of production and ronse<|uc'ntly the 
devotee to smoking wete lestmtecl to an ounce of jirn e, the value cxpiessed in teims money. All 
tobacco m tlie v‘ar, he would Vciy likely be willing the otlier prodiuei.s will gam an added ])rofit, 
to give Its weight in gold lathcu' than go without it. which is icnt The cost of the whole output will, 
Being able to get llie ounce fin N ln‘ makes a in a state of free com]>etilion, be that of the portion 
gam, on tlie piincij'>le that we save what we dej not pr^idured at the gicatest expense, and yet indis- 
rcquire to spend Ihe dillerence between what he pensable The slionger producers will obtain more 
would have bec-n ]>icjiared to i)ait with to gialify for their jircxluct than they would have been con- 
his desire ami what he- adnally has to give, is tent to take, just as the keenest buyers with the 
usually called his consumer's suiplus cn consumer’s moie intense desires ncecj to ]>ay less than they 
rent A second ounce pet annum would still be in otheiwise would bav'c ])aid. Die dificicncc m the 
our smoker's estimation woith far moie than the foimer case is the juoducer's surplus or lent—the 
price charged to him : he; would gam largely on added advantage that increased 'h mand gives him. 
that, tejo , but having his first ounce Jie woufil not The dillerence to the latter is the consumer's sur- 
be willing to make cxtraoidinary sacrifices for plus or rent—the benefit he derives from his 
second oiine e : his gam would bo less on the sec ond environment • 

On each succeeding ounce the suiplus satisfaction The regul..fo>r’ of the.* value of articles subject to 
would decrease, and a point would ultimately be Monopoly is chsLussed under that head : here we 
reached—the desire even fot tobacco being satiable— speak only of commodities "freely produced." fit 
where he hesitated to buy anolhci ounce This such things the price Is roughly proportioned to 

pc.nnt would denote the inaigin the cost «)f j^roduction under the mo|t dis- 

The smoker who thus is in doubt wh^thei or nc-it advantageous cwcumslanccs ; that is the natural 
*t^ purchase anothei ounce at the prlte of Is is i)iice, any deviations fiom which set m operation 

taken as representative ot the whole market. J he forc es that quukly restore it 

utility in his estimation of the last portion inii- VALUED POLIO i,—A marine insurance policy 
chased, final utility, is the value ot theiaitide in which the amount insured is •alued or fixed. 
The marginal jnirchaser introduces in ^ new guise ^ (See Marine Insurance, Time Policy, Voyage 
oui old fiiond the " economic man," he' who could Policy ) 

always be i Jicd cm to act according to reason, who VALUE IN ACCOUNT. —This is a tcim whic^ is 
never dj*: a foolish thing always said a wise often found at the end of foreign bills, sign*fymg 

one, *who was always desirous and capable of pro- that they arc drawn in respect of services rendered, 

motin'f Ins own interest Sull there seems no real or when, from cross transactions between the 

reason for departure, sjmply for the sake of parties, there is a balance remaining in favour of 
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the drawer. Tlie words are purely a communication 
b<|twcen the drawer and the acceptor. 

V.4LUE RE/^EIVED. —This is a term invariably 
used as the last words in the body of a bill of 
exchange to mduate that the drawee has received 
either money or money’s worth from the drawer. 
There is, however, always a presumption of (on- 
sideration in the case of bills of oxi.hange—and the 
rule also applies to promissory notes where the 
same words arc generally found—and the term 
"value received’’ has no more significance than 
the expression " yours truly ’’ in a letter. The 
presumption of consideration is always rebuttable 
if evKh nee is foithcommg to show that in fact 
there w.is no consideration. In the case of foreign 
bills of exchange the woras'should never be omitted, 
as the strut piesumption above stated is one of 
English law and not nccessaiily applicable to 
other systems 

VALUER. —A person whose business it is to put 
a jince or value upon anything {See Appraiser ) 

VALUE UPON. —To draw a bill upon 

VANADIUM. ~A rare metal of whitish colour, 
infusible and very brittle. It has been used in the 
manufacture of steel, but its C' mmeraal value is 
vcr\ limited. Some of its salts arc employed for 
colouring jiorcelain and for making aniline black 

VANILLA.— Ihe commer»ial article of this name 
is the clued pod or fruit of the Vanilla plamjoha, 
a species of orchid growing in the West Indies and 
in other tropical legions. Mexb.o, Jirazil, and 
Mauritius arc the chief exporting countries. 'Ihc 
aromatic fruit is gatheied before it is iipc, and 
generally sLce|)cd in tbe oil of the cashew-nut. 
Owing to its agreeable '-incll and taste, it is much 
used in j)erfuincry and in confectionery. 

VARA. —{See Fori kjN Weights and Measuri-s 
—JiRAZiL. Spain ) 

VARNISHED— S( dutions of resinous substances 
in various volatile liquuls and fixed oils. For so- 
calk'<l crystal varnishes, oil of turpentine is used, 
while methylated sj)irit is generally employed m 
the manufacture of spirit varnishes. The chief 
resinous materials are dealt with under separate 
headings. Varnishes are used for coating wood ?nd 
metal vork. in order to protect it from exposure to 
air and moisture 

VASELINE. —An odourless and almost tasteless, 
semi-solid substance of pale yellow colour, obtained 
during the distillation of petroleum {qv) Paraffin 
yields a similar but inferior article Vaseline is 
much used in the making of oiijtmcnts, salv<'s. and 
liniments I'l is Mso an excellent lubricant, and is 
valuable as a protective coating for fine steel instru¬ 
ment'^, Unlike animal fats, vaseline never 

becomes rancid. ^ 

VAT. “(Sec Foreign Weigh is and Measures 
—Holland ) 

‘‘VATTINU. —This is a Custom House term uhich 
means the mixing together of wines or spirits of 
the saine sorts, brands, colour, etc for the purpose 
of fortifying or sticngthemng the whole, or for 
obtaining a uniformity r)f character. 

VAULT. —An und(‘iground cellar with an arched 
roof, generally used for the storage of wines and 
spirits. • , 

VEDRO. —(See Fo^reign Weights and Measures 
—Russia ) 

VEGETABLE IVORY.— I See Ivory and Corozo.) 
VEGETABLE MARROW.— (Sec Gourd.) 

VEGETABLE OILS.— Vegetable oils are of growing 
importance They are used in the manufacture 


of oil cake, margarine, etc., as well as soap, ftnd 
so may be included under the heading of food 
crops. They are derived from a number of plants, 
some temperate and others tropical in distribution. 
Of earUcst economic importance was the olive tree, 
a native of Mediterranean lands and thriving best 
in the peculiar climate which obtains there. The 
oil from the fruit of the olive has contributed to the 
growth of Mediterranean civilization in supplying 
man with necessary fats which are Ia 9 king in a 
region where the conditions are adverse to dairy 
cattle and consequently butter. Most Mediter¬ 
ranean lands, especially Italy, France, Spam, and 
Asia Minor, produce large quantities of olive oil. 
Cotton seed oil comes from Kgypt and the United 
St<ites Rape seed oil, derived from a species of 
mustard, is a temperate product and used chiefly, as 
a lubricant. Linseed or flax seed oil is n^ed in 
making oil cake for cattle as well as in the manu¬ 
facture of pamls, varnishes, and linoleum. Sesame 
IS an important oil seed grown chiefly in India and 
Ceylon for local use 

The resources of the tropics in oil yielding plants 
are enormous, and capable of great development 
Coconut oil IS produced from copra, which is the 
dried kernel of the coconut palm. Copra is the 
chief commodity of commerce in the Pacific Islands, 
for the palm, which retpures a tropical climate, 
prcfcis a situalK)!! near the sea 

Coconut plantations have brou}»,ht Mito promin¬ 
ence many islnnds, otherwise of liUIc or no value 
to man Coconut oil is m^.ch used in margarine, 
soap, and caii<llc manulacturcs The yield of 
('ey)on IS considerable Palm oil is one of the 
oldest trade resources of West Africa, and still 
the most impoitant It is derived almost entirely 
trom wild t'’ccs and the industry is dependent 
on native labour, winch is very wasteful in the 
extraction of the oil 

Another West African oil of great imjiortance 
is grouiul nut oil The plant is a native of South 
America, and Africa owes it to the early Poitugucse 
traders. It is now grown also in India and in the 
southern United States. 

There are many other vegetable oils of minor 
importance. 

VELLUM.—(See Parchment) 

VELVET.—A silk fabric, with a thick, fine, close- 
set pile obtained by means of a second warp, with 
a looped surface. When made of a mixture of 
cotton and silk, the material is known as velveteen 
Lyons, Crefeld, and Bradford are important centres 
of the velvet industry, which is also earned on in 
^taly, Switzerland, and Holland. Genoa, Geneva, 
and Utrecht being the chief towns engaged in 
their respective countries. Velveteen is made at 
Mam hester and at Amiens. 

VENDEE.— Fhc party to whom a thing is sold, 
or one who purchases on lus own account. 

VENDOR.—Tlie peison on whose behalf a tiung 
is sold, or one who sells on lus own account. 

VENDOR^’ ACCOUNTS.—Adjustments between 
the vendor or vendors who sell a business or con¬ 
cession to a company are embodied in a seri#s of 
special entries in the journal of the company, whilst 
the net result of the transactions will be found in 
the ledger under the title of " X The vendor." 
The basis of the adjustments between buyer and 
seller in such an important issue are uiuallv set 
out in a proper agreement known as an “ Agree¬ 
ment for Sale and Purchase," the agreement being 
described in the prospectus issued by the company 
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and filed at Somerset House in the manner pro¬ 
vided. For the purposes of the accounts a series of 
annotations should be obtained from this agree¬ 
ment in the form of an epitome of all matters 
bearing upon the settlement, such as purchase 
price of the concern taken over ; the nature of the 
consideration passing ; whether certain assets, such 
as freehold property, plant, leases, are to be taken 
over at a valuation, or at the amount standing m 
the books of the vendor, and if any part of the 
purchase is to be regarded as goodwill. Another 
important point to consider is the question of 
debtors and creditors at the date of transferring 
the business : as regards the former, it is usually 
stipulated that the book debts shall be taken over 
as appearing on the books at the time of signing 
the agreement, whilst as to creditors it may or 
may pot be understood that the business will be 
disposed of free of debt; the conditions as to pay¬ 
ment of formation expenses or preliminary expenses 
must also bo noted; if the vendor agrees to pay 
these up to and including allotment, a careful 
record of the details of promotion becomes 
necessary. 

A problem such as the following will, with some 
slight modifications m various respects, usually 
meet the requirements of adjusting accounts wth 
the vendor. A. B. Brothers & Co turn over their 
business to a company in whicli the partners 
severally agsee .o remain interested as diioctors, 
some capital being offered to the public for sub¬ 
scription The balanA sheet of the firm at tlie 
date of transfer is as appears below 

The Agreement for Sale and Purchase with (he 
new company provides for the s.ile of thetoncern at 
the price of _^80,000 to be jjaid for, to ;^2(),000 in 
cash and ;^60,000 in shares ; but for t!»e purpose of 
transfer the assets are to be taken ftver as follows 
Buildings, ^20,000; plant, ^25,000; debtors, 
;£8,500 , stock-in-trade, ;^6,500, the balance of (he 
purchase to be regarded as goodwill, viz., ^20,000. 
liuildiugs, plant, and stock have undergone the 
process of valuation ; whilst ;^500 of the book 
debts represent distoiinls, doubtful and bad debts. 
The vendors undertake to pay the creditors' 
accounts, and the comjiany is to bear the cost of 
promotion. 


The necessary entries to encompass these tr^is- 
actions will be made in the company's books, 
as shown below, 

Journal. 


I S. d. I s. d. 

Sundiies Dr. 

To A. B. Brotlicrs 
& Co , the 

vendors .. .. 80,000 0 0 


Goodwill 

20,000 

0 

0 

Ficehold Buildings 

20,000 

0 

0 

Plant. 

25.0(5o 

0 

o 

Debtors 

8,500 

0 

0 

Stock . 

6,500 

0 

0 


In accordance "with 
the agreement for 
and Purchase 
dated Dec. 21st, 

19 , and the pro¬ 
spectus issued Jan. 

5th. 19 . 

A. B. Brothers A 
Co., the vendois 

Dr. 80,000 0 0 

To Sundries 

Issued Share Capital 60,000 0 0 

Cash. 20,000 0 0 

being the considera- 
iion (outained in 
the above-named 
agreement and 
piospcctus 

Lodger Account. 

A. B. Brothers (.%■■ Co., ike vendors. 

I s. d. i 5 . d. 

To, Sundries By Sumirics 

J. ,.80,000 0 0 J. ..80,00(5 0 0 


A. B. Brothers & Co. 


Balance Sheet, 31st Dec., >9 





• 

----- - 

' 



jAabilihes. 




Assets. 


« 


L 

s 

d. 

• 

i 

s. d. 

Partners' Capital Accounts 

. o.irooo 

0 

0 

Freehold Buildings .. 

, 20,000* 

0 0 

5ifndry Creditors 

:T,50o 

0 

0 

Plant. 

. 30,000 

0 0 

Partner " A " Loan.. 

5,000 

0 

0 

Debtors .. .* 

9,000 

0 0 


» 



Stock .. . . -. . 

. • 7,500 

0 0 





• Cash .. .. .. • . 

5,000 

0 0 

• 

-- 


^71,500 

0 

0 


^71,500 

0 0 

_ 



' ■ 9 

. . .. 

— 

— 
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So far as the agreement is concerned, this will 
a(^ust the matters connected with the purchase of 
the business. It is probable the conditions will also 
provide for payment of interest by the company, 
if the settlement is not made by a specified date. 

Minor adjustments will also become necessary, 
as, for instance, the payment of an account by the 
company due to a creditor of the vemlor, or v\ce 
versd —the receipt by the vendor of an account 
due by a debtor which by the a^reelUont had been 
assigned to the company. Again proportionate 
amounts for rates, insurance, and such like 
periodical payments will need adjustment between 
the parties, but all these should be made the 
subject of a separate aiv;ount It is advisable to 
keep the business of transferring the concern in a 
distinct set of entries 

VENDORS' SHARES.—When a jinvatc business 
IS sold as a going concein to a company, the peison 
who sells it is often willing to accept shares in the 
4 ompany as tlie whole or as a part of the pur<,tiase 
pucc instead of cash. 'I'hc shares may be ordinary 
shares and rank for lUvidond pan pai.su with the 
other shareholders of the company, oi they may 
have spc4 lal rights accorded to them varying with 
the peculiar (.irrumstaiues of the case 

VENE7A1EbA.—Venezuela {“ Little Venice *’) 
occupies the north of South America the 

Gulf of Maracaibo to British Guiana, and is 
bounded on the south by Brazil and Colombia It'' 
area is nearly 400,000 Sfjunre niile^, and its 
jiiipulation 2,800,000 

Thiee zones may be distingiu.shcd : (1) 1 he High¬ 
lands of Guiana; (2) the gicat gnissy plains or 
llanos of the Oiinoco, and (3) the mountains of 
the Caribbean am! Cordillei an Ranges d he climate, 
speaking generally, is tropual, but on the: highlands 
It IS modified by elevation. On the llanos there are 
two seastMis—the wet and the diy AgiKulturc is 
an important industiy. On the mountain slopes 
cacao, coffee, cotton, indigo, iice, and even barley 
arc cultivated The tropical forest zone jiroduccs 
rubber, excellent timber, tonga beans, copaiba, and 
vanilla On tlic llanos catllc-raising is largely caructl 
on. Sl\eep, hoiscs, asses, and pigs are ieared m l?ige 
numbers. Venezuela is rich m metals and otliei 
mineials. Gold is found in the Yuniaii Tcintoiy , 
silver in the States of Lai a and Los Andes ; copper 
at Aroa, on the Bolivar railway ; coal at Coio ; and 
iron at Imataca. Asphalt, lead, petroleum, and tin 
ore are jilcntiful. Poor transport facilities and lack 
of cheap lal;>our ^irc <lisa<lvant,agcs to the mdusfrv 
Manufactures aic practn ally non-existent; even 
the sacking necessary fui the export of the trojikal 
jiroduce is imported Ihe roads of Venezuela aie 
primitive, and goods are <,onvcyed o> them by jiai k 
animals ami small mule rails The Oi inoi o piovides 
a 4 route into the inteiior, but is little usc<I Ihere 
are short railway hn \s frohi La Gu^iia to Garde as, 
and fi;om Tucacas to Aroa and Barqnf'.imelo Ihe 
chief ports arc La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Mara¬ 
caibo. and Bolivar (iiver port). Most trade is done 
with tlie United States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and Holland Ihe chief cxjiorts 
arc collec, coCoa, rubber, oxen, hides and skins, 
gold, asphalt, pearls (from the northern coast),, 
co^taiba, and cabinet timber The imports 
consist mainly of provisions, cotton goods, haid- 
warc, coal, cement, iron and steel goods, and 
machinery. 

Cardca-; (80.000) is the capital, and with Valencia 
IS the centre of a nth toffee region. 


La Guatra and Puerto Cabello are the two chief 
Canbbean ports, and both hav'c railway connection 
with Caracas and Valencia 

Maracaxbo (40,00Q), is an important port on the 
west, and exports coffee and cocoa. 

Other towns arc: San Fernando de Apure and 
Nutrtas (river ports of the llanos), Quanta (eastern 
port), and Canaco (pearling centre). 

Venezuela has the climate, the soil, and the 
minerals necessary for a far greater importance 
than It has attained The country silffcrs much 
from locusts. 

Mails aie despatched once a fortnight via South¬ 
ampton. Caraias is 4,760 miles distant from 
London, and the time of transit is about seventeen 
days 

For map see Colombia. 

VENTURE. —A consignmc'nt of goods made at 
the risk of the sender, to be sold at the j^iace of 
destination The word is also used to denote any 
speculative transaction 

VERDICT.—The decision arrived at by a jury- 
after the witnesses on both sides have been heard 
and the judge has summed uj) the case. 

VERDIGRIS, —A powdered acetate of copper, 
laigely made in France by exposing thin sheets of 
copj-)er to the action of crude acetic acid. In 
colour it IS either blue or green. It is used as a 
pigment by jiainters and dyers The name is also 
given to the greenish rust of brasf orjir-uize 

VERDITER.—A l)asi(:: carbonate (d copper, used 
as a blue or gtecn pigms-.it for paper staining 
Owing to Us poisonous nature, Us use is very 
limited. The vaiictics are often known as Bremen 
blue and Bremen green. 

VENUE,-T1 ns IS a legal term and signifies the 
place to w.hich a jury is summoned for the trial 
of an actum. <• 

VERMICELLI.—(Sec Macaroni ) 

VERMILION.—A permanent bright red [imment, 
obtained by grinding the native cinnabar {qv) It 
IS the led sulphide of merc.uiy. and is now geneially 
|•repared artifu lally by heating a mixtui e of mercury 
and sul|>hur m a revolving vessel until the com¬ 
bination IS complete, and afterwards grinding the 
compound. Vermilion is laigely used m the arts, 
the home supply being suiiplcmciUed by impoits 
from Germany and France Imitations known as 
“ vcrmilionettcs ” aic very common, and the 
genuine aitu.le is often adulterated with chalk, red 
lead, etc Its chemical symbol is HgS 

VERMOUTH.—A liqueur usually ma<lc of bitter 
white wine fiavouieil with wormwoi^d, gentian, and 
other aromatic hcibs The chief manufacturing 
countries are Fiance and Italy, where veimouth is 
much used as an a|)petiser, especially when diluted. 

I lie average alcoholic stiengtii is noaily 20 per cent. 
Geneva and Marseilles supply the small British 
demand 

VERSHOK. - (See Foriuc.n Weights and 
Mkasuri s--Ku.ssia ) 

VERST.—-(See Foreign Wekuits and Measu/Uls 
—Russia ) 

VERTICAL FILING.- riir^ l^ the name of the 
systepi of filing in which tlie docmiumls sre tiled in 
tough manila folders or binders, these being kept 
in a vertical position, open side up, in drawers. 
It IS an advance on the method oT filing corre¬ 
spondence, etc , m m flat or horizontai position 
m cabinets of drawers, arranged according co the 
letters of the alphabet and Us snjxlivisiohs 

The idea of vertical filing is to keep together all 
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letters, both to and from a correspondent, m one 
place. That is to say, all copies of letters to a 
customer or client, as well as the inward corre¬ 
spondence from that source, are filed together. It 




if-v' 








A Vertical Fillug Cabinet. 

will be seen, then, that tlic press-copy letter book 
has no place in this sysfem, for the outward letter 
IS duplicated by the caibon j)iocess as the letter 
is being written or else copied 
by means of a mechanical 
copier. This original corre¬ 
spondence and the copies of 
the replies thereto are filed 
together m a folder, which 
IS set apart foi cai h coric- 
spondent The folder, \v!m h 
IS inaile of .stout jiapei, closely 
lescmbles the b.u ks of an 
exercise book, with a pro¬ 
jecting tab, whi-'h in.iy be 
numbered with the number 
'Hotted to the < oiicspondent 
■ I Icttcied with his name In 
tiiis manner the wjiolc of a 
firm’s correspoinU ncc is dealt 
with, the undcrlving juinii- 
ples being: (u) a scpaiatc 
folder for each coi i cspon<lent, 

{h) inward lettcis and cojacs 
of icplieslhcrctofiled together 
m their proj'cr sequence. 

When the necessity of refer¬ 
ring to a cnslomcT'scon espon- 
dence anscs, it is necessary 
only to find the folder and 
tljc whole of the corrcspoii- 
derfee is contained therein 
As the name given to this 
most modern system implies, 
lliese folders arc placcil 
vertically in their respective 
•drawers of the filing cabinet, 
their upright position facili¬ 
tating ,quick reference, as in 
the cas«^ of a caid index. 

Various methods of index¬ 
ing these folders mav be used. 


according to convenience and the suitability of tb^ 
method to the class of business. The best way is whkt 
is known as the numerical index, an alphabetically- 
arranged card index supplying the key to the 
numbered folders. They may also be indexed 
alphabetically or in geographical order, the last- 
named method being useful where it is desired to 
file all correspondence in accordance with the 
respective ground covered by travellers or the 
diffrient locaUtic.s in which branch olfices or shops 
aie situated. 

One of the many advantages of filing by the 
vertical system is that the cabinets may grow with 
the business, and as each unit may be had exactly 
the Siuno height and dcptii. addiiional units may 
be placed side by side, making a complete whole. 
Ihc capacity of a single unit, correspondence size, 
and containing three chawers, is about 15,000 
letteis, a four-drawer unit accommodating 20,000 
Icttcis. Some makes of cabinets have removable 
panelled .sides, so that after the fii^t unit has been 
puu based, the other units need not have sides, 
and may be bolted to the Inst Thus the cabinet 
glows, as has been said, with the business: it is 
still one cabinet only, capable of infinite exj)ansion, 
with the advantage of unifoimity 

Let us now consider the vaiious methods of 
filing lettois by the vertical sy.stcm. As the numci ieal 
system ns generally considered the best, that will 
be taken first Under this method a sejiarate tabbed 
foldei IS pioviclcd for each corresjionclent, numbered 
fiom 1 (in the foie pait of tlie fiist drawer) upwards. 
A key to these numl^eis must be provided, and this 



A^Vcrlical File. Numerically arranged. 
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Ukes the form of a card index, which is sometimes 
contained in one or two small drawers in the 
cabinet or iri a separate box placed on the top of 
the cabinet. The card index takes the alphabetical 
form, a separate card being used for each corre¬ 
spondent. The information contained on the card 
generally consists of the correspondent’s name, 
address, telephone number, telegraphic address, 
and the number of the folder allotted to him. 
Any other information that may be of use may, 
of course, be added. In filing the letters, the card 
index is first consulted to find the numbers of the 
respective folders, each letter being marked with its 
proper number. The carbon and other copies of 
the replies are alta<hcd, and the letters may then 
speedily be filed in their fdaecs. It is usual to place 
the most reuent letter at the front in the lolder, 
but this is quite a matter for individual preference 


of cards would be headed, say, Manchester, and on 
them would be written the names and address of 
customers, with their respective folder numbers, 
and by this^neans the whole of the correspondence 
from customers in Manchester could be removed 
for rcference»«in the minimum of time. 

Proceeding now to the alphabetical method of 
filing correspondence by the vertical system, it will 
be seen at once that no card index will be rei^uired 
for this, the names of the correspondents simply 
being written on the tab of the folder. A set of 
guide cards, lettered with the subdivisions of the 
alphabet, is used, so that the location of a corre¬ 
spondent's folder may be readily found. For 
instance, the folder of a correspondent named 
Boardman would follow the guide card Bo. This 
system is useful when a firm’s correspondence’s not 
very large and when it is preferred to dispense with 



A Vertical File, Alphabetically arranged. 


Sliould a letter requite to he filed fiom a corre¬ 
spondent whose name is not on the card index, a 
card IS written out and the next available number 
allotted to him. Miscellaneous coi respoiidcncc, 
whicli is not deemed of sufficient importance to 
wanant imlexiAg urul a special lolder, is gein’rally 
filed m a separate drawer alphabetically. Should 
any of o these correspondents become a regular 
client or customer, it is an easy matter to transfer 
their letters to the numerical file.' 

A special advantage of the mimcikal system of 
flling IS the ease with which cross references may 
be made. Take, fof example, the cas^ of a contract 
for Vuilding a new warehouse One card would be 
made out for, say, “ new premises,” and a folder 
number allotted to it. On this same card would 
also be noted the numbers' of the folders of the 
architect, the firms who had tendered, the ground 
landlord, etc^ Thus, by turning up at any time 
the card indexed 'binder the heading of new pre 
ipises, the folders of all correspondents whose 
letters related to that subject could be gathered 
together instantly. It is often an advantage, for 
the convenience of circularising or for travellers, 
to be able to find the whole of a firm’s customers 
in any given town. In this case, a card or a series 


the use of a card index. Ihe resjiective drawers of 
the cabinet would be labelled with the letters of 
the alphabet included in the contents ; for instance, 
the drawers of a four-drawer cabinet would be 
labelled A to F,, F to K, L to Q, K to Z ; while a 
three-drawer cabinet might consist of the following 
divisions "of the alphabet: A to F, G to O, 
P to Z. 

In some businesses it is an advantage to file 
letters on a geographical {town or country) basis, 
so that it may be in kc;cping with the ground 
allotted to travellers or the radius of the branch 
offices. In this case the guide card will indicate the 
territory, and the folders may follow in cither 
alphabet!' al or numerical order In the latter qa.ie, 
of course, the card index would be used ; but if 
the geographical division did not include a large 
area—if, for instance, the file were divided up into 
towns—the alphabetical arrangement would^, be 
sufficient. Whether the system adopted be 
numerical, alphabetical, or geographical, both the 
letters received , a^d carbon or rotary copies are 
filed together, forming the complete record of the 
correspondence. 

A great disadvantage of the old method of 
filing letters on the ffdt is that, where there is a 
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large amount of correspondence, frequent transfers 
to storage cases are necessary, as the correspond- 
snce soon outgrows the capacity of the cabinet. 
Moreover, the transfers may not be made at stated 
—the end of the year, for instance—on account 
of several of the drawers of the cabinet being full 
long before others. The transfer of these must, 
therefore, be made at once, and it may have to be 
made several times a year, while such letters as 
0, Q, V, etc*, are not more than half filled at the 
end of the period. Under the vertical system this 
disadvantage is not met with, for the contents of 
the few large drawers may be transferred at long 
or short fixed intervals, readily and without any 
difficulty, or may be left and removed at any con- 
v,enient time without interfering witli the proper 
connection that the careful filer should endeavour 
to maintain between current and transferred letters. 
Under the numerical system the correspondence 
number will always be the same, whether current 
or transferred, all subsequent transfers being added 
to the picccding transfers in the icspcctivc numbers. 
If the system of filing has been aljdiabetu al, the 
whole of the contents of the file may be removed 
at the end of tlio ye.ir or at any other time. For 
this purpose, transfer cases arc made largo enough 
to take the whole contents of one vertical 
drawer. 

The filing of cat^ilogucs, often so unsatisfactorily 
accomplished, * presents no difficulty under the 
vertical system, if worked m conjunction with a 
caid index The lists and catalogues from various 
firms should be filed behind a numbered guide card, 
catalogues being too bulky as a rule to be contained 
in a folder. If the number of the guide card is 
noted on each catalogue as it is filed, it wijl minimise 
the risk of its being placed in its vyong division 
after being removed for reference. The name of 
the firm issuing the catalogue and Ihcir wares 
must be recorded on the card index, and the goods 
manufactured or sold by the firm cmlcrcd on 
separate cards, to facilitate reference to all the 
makers of any particular article. For exam])le, on 
filing a catalogue from, say, the Birmingham Brass 
Co , Ltd , the mtlex card would be made out as 
follows— 

Birmingham Brass Co, Ltd., 125 

Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

Bedsteads 

Door Plates 
,, Handles 

Biass Rods • 

A cross reference must now be made under these 
various manufactures. Ihus, in the case of the 
index card of the last-named goods—- 
Brass Rods 

Harman ..'v' Co. 102 

Tubes, Ltd. 118, 

, Wilton Bedstead Co 120 

* Birmingham Brass Co , Ltd 125 

Sufficient has been written to illustrate the 
orderliness,* facility of reference, and the cxtfcmc 
adaptability of this system. There sccnii^ to be no 
jDusiness to which it may not with advantage be 
applied Kvv.n the lawyer, whose conservative 
method ofWreeping all his papcr'> oa each particular 
subject'or action bound together with red tape, has 
here the*very inr^ividual file he has been using (in 
an embryo state) for generj^tions. The architect 
may keep all papers concerning any building in 


the course of construction in a separate folder^ 
the accountant may make use of the system for 
the purpose of preserving all papers of completed 
audita tor reference at the next audit, and, to 
return to the busmess man, a drawer of his cabinet 
may be utilised for filing all invoices received until 
the end of the month, when they arc ready at 
hand and in individual and alphabetical order for 
entry in the journal (Sec Filing.) 

VESTEI) REMAINDER.~A remainder which has 
ceased to be contingent and whu h must certainly 
fall at some time or other into tlic possession of 
the remainderman (See Remainder ) 

VESTING ORDERS.—Tjjese arc orders of the 
court, " vesting ” in a pe/son named the right to 
tiansfer and/or receive the income from shares 
standing in the name of some other jieison who is 
not, at the time of making tlic oidcr, in a lit position 
to deal with such shares {c g . a lunatic). 

VE,pRINAUY SURGEONS.-In Latm. vdettna 
or vetenna (j)luial) were draught u'il<Je <n beasts of 
burden, veUriuatius was an adjective meaning 
“ belonging t(f or i oneeined with bea.sts of bin den ” , 
so vjeduina vrtcrivana meant farnei) or vetoiinary 
|)ia(..tKe. Vi’tcTxnarjus w.is aNo a .substantive, 
meaning a cattlc-doctor, farrier, or vetcrinaiy 
smgeon Ihe origin of the rather i>e«n)iar wrnd 
“veterinary” m English thus beuinus plain 
Vetcrinaiy suence is des<iib(.-d by tlie wiit<‘is of 
the aitule on that subjcit m the Evcyclopadia 
Brxtanmca as dealing witii the confoinuition and 
structure of the domeslualed animals, especially 
th<“ hoiso, their physiology and spe( lal laual 
characten.stus ; their bicoding, fcc4ling, and geneial 
hygienic management. Iheir pathology, and the 
preventive and curative medical and suigual tieat- 
ment of tlic diseases and injuries to whn li tliey aie 
exposed , their amelioration and improvement, 
their relations to the human family with legaid to 
communicable maladies , and the sujiply of food 
and other products deiivcd fiom them for tlic use 
of mankind. Thus the veterinary surgeon was 
originally one who juiblicly jiiofcsscd to deal with 
amnjals from the point of view of their medical or 
smgu.al treatment, guided by all or any of the con- 
sideiations above set out, according to the state of 
science at the time. In England, with the growth 
of science, the jirofession of the veterinary surgeon 
has constantly increased in comjdexity, and its 
[iractitioncis have required a more advanced pio- 
fessional edu( ation The profcssiqp itself has, in 
consequence, improved in status, and its import¬ 
ance IS more fully recognised. 

’ Recognition by the law of pracliti^ncrs dt 
vetciinaiy meiVine ancf surgery as a jirofcssion 
was not, however, granted until the Veterinary 
Surgeons' A<.t, 1881 (44 and 45 Vie c 62). For th^ 
fiist tune this Act, ambngst *othei tilings, dis¬ 
tinguished between qualified and umjuaUfied prac¬ 
titioners, an<l enacted that the former might, and 
the latter might not, recover fees for pci forming 
any veterinary operation or giving any veterinary 
advice Before the Act no veterinary practitioner 
could make recognised professional enlarges. If he 
ad a contract he could sue *oq the teims of the 
ontract ; otherwise he could reco\c*r only what¬ 
ever a jury might think he had faiily earned 
deserved —quantum meruxt, to use the law phrase. 
This would be based largely on customary charges 
in different distiicts But in an old rase it was held 
that a veterinary practitioner could not sue on an 
alleged custom to chaigc for attendance, where not 
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^.uch mctlidnc was required. In such instances, 
proper rcmurieration could only be secured by con¬ 
tract ; whereas now by ordinary professional 
charges a fair rule is laid down. 

The Koyal College of Veterinary Surgeons. But 
before the Act of 1881 there had been a certain 
distuution between qualified and unqualified jiiac- 
titiuners by the in< orporation of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons in the year 1844. A member 
of the corporation had a superior profe.ssional con¬ 
sideration, but not a ditterent legal position. This 
institution iluerty examined stud<“nts, who were 
taught in vaiious vetciinaiy colleges, and gave 
diplomas to successful'students both in Icngland 
and in S<j<tlan(l, there Ixhng separate examination 
Boards in London and Kdinbuigh respectively. 
But soon after the incorporation of the College, 
Professor Du k, a famous Scottish veterinary 
surgeon, sot up a Board in Scotland ind<-pendent of 
the Jcnglish instituticxi ; anfl the Highlanc^ and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland granted funds and 
eerlificates c»f proliuency to Scottish students 
Dick du-<l lu 1866, and the Higliland Society ceased 
to grant c c-i tituates ; but there was still in existence 
a class of practitioners holding these certificates, 
and thc*y weie specially recognised afterwards when 
the y\Lt of 1881 was passed Several other (barters 
were granted to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Suigcoiis in 1876 and 1879; and the result was 
that it became the only veterinary degree or 
diploma-granting body for the United Kingclom and 
Ireland 

The Veterinary Surgeons* Act, 1881. The Act of 
1881 dnecled a Rc-gistc r to be made and kept of 
the membeis of the Royal College, (ojues of which, 
publi-.hecl by the Couiu il, were to be admissil)lc in 
evideiK e. Ihe College was duected to make pro¬ 
vision foi examining students in (he three kingdoms, 
and to admit them as members of tlic Colk'go 
By section 16— 

“ If any poison not Ixung a fellow oi a member 
of the College takes or uses any name, title, 
addition, or description, by means of initials or 
letteis placed after lus name, or otheiwise, 
stating or implying that he is a fellow or member, 
he is liable to a fine not exceeding ^20 
By section 17— 

“ If any person not on the register, or holding 
at the passing of the Act the veterinary certificate 
of the Highland Society, takes or uses the; title of 
vctcunary surgeon or practitioner, or any name, 
title, addition, or des<n])tion, stating that he is a , 
• vcteiihaiy surgeon or practitioner, or of any' 
branch thcTeof, or is sp<?ually qushfied to ])ra< tise 
the same, he is liable to a maximum fine of {,20 " 
^'n a case of 'L'he Royal Collff^e of Vct( rttiary Surgeons 
V. Rohtnson, 1892,< 1 f3 vS57, .a blacksmith who 
had,for twenty-five years descubeef his place of 
business as a “ vetetinary for'gc," was brought 
under this section, the words being held a desciip- 
tion slating that he was *.q)cciaily qualified to 
practise a branch of veterinary surgery 

A chemist ’ published a book dealing with the 
diseases of hoises,,.recommending mecluincs whick 
1^' kept, and advising in some cases [people to con¬ 
sult a veterinary surgeon , and he (irs(nbed him¬ 
self in the book as " pharmaceutical and vctcrmai y 
chemist." He was prosecuted by the College ; but 
it was decided that all the book meant was that if 
the public, choose to ask for particular medicines the 
chemist kept them for sale. It did not imply ’ 


anything like an unlawful assuming of the title 
{Veterinary College v. Groves, 1893, 57 J.P. 505). 

A person who was not qualified exhibited outside 
his residence a board with the words " Canine 
Specialist " It was decided tliat he had used a 
des< ription stating that he was " specially qualified 
to practise ” veterinary surgery within the meaning 
of section 17 {Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
V. Collinson, 1908, 2 K B 248) ^ 

By a sub-section of the same section, no other 
than the above-mentioned persons are entitled to 
recover in any court any fee eir charge for perform¬ 
ing any veterinary operation, or for giving any 
vetennary advice or attendance, or for acting in 
any manner as a vetennary surgeon or veterinary 
practitioner, or for practising in any case veterinary 
surgery or any bram h tliereof. ^ 

The Register. Where the Registrar has reason to 
think th,it any person registered has ceased to 
practise, he may send to him an inquiry by post; 
and wilhm three months if he docs not receive an 
answei, he may, within fourteen days after the 
expiration of the thiee months, seivl him by post a 
legistered letter eontdining another notice referring 
to the fust; and if within a month he does not 
rcMCive an answei to the second notice, the 
legisteied person will be deemed to have ceased to 
practise, and a ])erson who lias ceased to practise 
may be removed fiom the regisl-T 
By se( lion 6 — 

" At a meeting of ll-ft Couiu il, at which not 
less tlian two-thirds of the members are jirescnt, 
and with the consent of three-fourths of the 
members so present, but not otherwise, the name 
of any person may be removed from the Register— 
‘ \Yho IS at the passing of the Act on the 
Register, or 

" (i() Who Is after the passing of the Act on 
the Register " 

But this power is to be cxeicisod in the following 
cases only— 

" I. At the request or witli the consent of the 
person whose name is to lx* lemoved 

" 2 Whci e a name has been incorrectly entered 
or has been fraudulently eiUeied or jirocuied to 
be entered, 

" 3. Where a peison has ei^thcr before or after 
the passing of the Act, and either befoic or after 
his rcgistiation, been convu ted anywhere of an 
<dfciice which, if committed in ICngland, would 
be a misdemeanour or higher oifcnce 

"4 Where a person rc'gisteied i.s shown to 
have been guilty, either befoic or after the jiassing 
of the Act, and either befoic or aftei his registra¬ 
tion m Hngland or elsewhere, of any conduct 
disgraceful to him m a professional respect ” 

A person so removed cannot bo rc'storcd except by 
rcsolutio.n of the Council, or by a court if the 
Couiu il [^'occcds wrongly m l.iw , but as to tbc 
facts the Counc il is the sole judge, apart from an 
ajqical on all such matters of fact concerned with 
the legistei, to the Privy Council, which may decide 
citlR-r for or against the Council as to tne removal 
of the nainc. * 

Colonial and foreign holders of recognised veteri-' 
nary diplomas arc, on fnllilling certain conditions as 
to practice, cntitWd to be rcgistcrcVl cvithout 
examination as such practitioncis, and tc;' become 
to all intents and purposes menrhers of the Royal 
College '■ 

By the Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Act, 
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1900 (63 and 64 Vic. c. 24), persons holding and 
practising under the veterinary certificate of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland 
were brought under the same disciplinary powers of 
the Royal College as the members of the College aic 
subject to under the Act of 1881. Previously they 
were not so answerable. If now they are deprived 
by the Council of the right of styling themselves 
members (^f the veterinaiy j)rofes.sion, they come 
under section 17 of the principal Act, should they 
dcsiribe themselves in any manner not pei nutted bv 
the Act. 

VETIVER.— (See Kuskus ) 

VEVEV. —A peculiar kind of cigars named after 
the Swnss town on the Lake of Geneva, where they 
‘are^made. 

VIA.^ fills word is genetally used to signify the 
loute taken to any particular place and names the 
town or towns through which goods or persons 
must pass. It is the ablative singular of the Latin 
worfl via, and means " by way <.>f " 

It IS also iisetl, cxclusivelv in Lngland, to express 
one copy of a set of bills (see Foreign Hill), as 
the first, sec ond, or third via. 

VICE-CONSUL—-V person who acts in place of 
a consul He is a person infeiior m lank to a 
consul, and not ncccs.sarily one who is subordinate 
to another 

YICTORIAi—F\)sition, Area^ and Population. 

Victoria (“ Australia |'ehx ”). the richest and 
most thickly populatecf of the Australian Slates, is 
situated at the south-eastern extremity of the 
Australian mainland It lies between the parallels 
of 34'' and 39® south latitude, and the meridians of 
141° and 150® cast longitude On the north and 
north-cast it is bounded by New South Wales, fiom 
which it is largely separated by the^Iurray River ; 
on the west by South Australia ; and on the south 
and south-east by the Southern Ocean, Hass Strait, 
and the Pacific Ocean Its extreme loiigtli from 
<*ast to west IS about 490 miles, an<l its greatest 
breadth 300 miles (n area it is almost eipial 
to the island of (Ircat Britain, since it covers 
87,884 square miles The ]>opul:ilion is nearly 
1,500,000, which giv<'s a density of only seventeen 
to the square mile Three-fifths of tlie people are 
town-dwellers 

Coast Lino. The coast line extends for nearly 
600 gcograplucal miles, and consists of tliree great 
shallow l)ighls The first stret<hcs from the South 
.Australian border to Ca[)e Otway, and is brokim by 
PortlaiKl and Warrnambool Bays il'hc sccomi 
extends from Cape Otway to Wilson's Promontory, . 
and IS indented by Port Phillip Bay, Westernport 
Hay, Anderson’s Inlet, and Waratah Hay The 
Hurd, bounded by the low sandhills of Ninety Mde 
Beach, cast of Wilson Promontory, and extending 
to Cape Howe, is broken by Corner Inlet, Lakes 
Entrance, and Mallacoota Inlet. Ihc ^Jnly good 
iVJ^ural harbour is the land-locked ba-yn of Port 
Phillip, but fine harbour works have been built, 
and open roadsteads converted into good harbours, 
as at Portland and Warrnambool. 

JBuild. Victoria is the most mountainous of the 
States of the Australian mainland A* tangle of 
mountains and highlands, filling the eastern part 
of the t^ate, forms part of th^ Great Divuling 
Range.* \^uch tiavcrscs the cblony from east to 
west, ah a distance of 50 to 70 miles from (he sea, 
and, after narrocstng gradually westward, terminates 
near the Gleiielg River. Tlfc eastern chains of thc^ 
Australian Alps are the highest,»rismg to heights of 


over 6,000 ft. in Mount Bogong and Feathertop ; 
the Grampians and PjTcncos on the ^est are Ipwcr, 
descending from 4.000 to 2.000 ft. The North-West 
is occupied by a large plain, sloping gently from the 
mountainous tableland towards the Murray, and 
rcj^rcscnting m the mam the Hood plain of that 
liver and its tnbu^anes. 4his region is, for the 
most part, ovei-run with malice scnib, a name 
given to several dwarf sj)ecics of eiKalyptu-s when 
taken tolh^ctivcdy. The coastal plain King to the 
south of tlic tableland is divided into two ])arts by 
Port Phillip, and contains two groups of highlands 
on either side of this inlet, but much of the remain¬ 
ing area is as level as at^ natural surface can be. 
From Glcnelg River to l/>ri Phillip Hay stietdi the 
volcanic plains known as the Western Distiict, 
forming one of the richest pastoral and agiicultural 
tracts of the colony. The southein slopes of the 
Alps form tlie Gippsland District of the coastal 
plaii», the southern portion of whi< h is occupied by 
rocks of sedimentary origin. \*ictona is well 
watered, but only the Yatra, Goulbmn, and Muiray 
Rivers are of much comincTcial importance Fiom 
the central water.shcd the nveis flow noithwards 
and .southwards, and heme they may be * lassiiied 
as continental and coastal nvcis Ihc Muiray 
River, using m the Australian Alps, by wimli it is 
well fed, has a total length of 1,200 miles m 
Victoria, and is navigable as far as Albany, 1,700 
miles fre^m its mouth, for steamcis of shallow 
diaught during tlie greater part of tlu* y<‘ar Flow¬ 
ing northward to the Munay aie the Mitta Mitla, 
the Keewa, the Ovens, the Broken River, the 
Goulburn, the Campaspe, and the Loddon. 'Ihesc 
continental nveis aic slow, but, unlortunately, 
frequently too shallow for navigation The Snowy. 
Tambo, Mitdiell, Yarra, Barwon, Hopkins, and 
Glenelg flow soiithwaids to the ocean , they are all 
short, the longest—the Glcnelg—^being only about 
200 miles long, and the navigable Yarra but 150 
miles In the North-VWst there are many so-called 
lakes, the Avoia and Wimmera Rivers diminish 
as they piococd northwards, and spread out in the 
flat'country into lakes, whuh usually have no out¬ 
flow The lakes of the Murray Plains aie due to the 
damming back of sticams by the raised floo<l plain 
of the Murray On the volcanic plains of the 
Western Distiict there arc about 150 lakes, of 
whuh the largest—Lake Coiangaimte, north of 
Cape Otway—covcis 72 square miles The Gipps- 
land Lakes arc the result of the struggle between 
the (‘astern nveis cndcavouimg to iea(h the se«i, 
and the tides, wlmh sweej) great ciuan(iti®> of s.iiid 
and diifl along the coast 

Climate. Vi.*1(jna ])Ossesscs, genoially sjieaking, 
a teinpeialc < hmatc, somcwliat warmer and wetter 
than that of Great Britain, having a mean summer 
lempeiaturc of 65' F , a mean* wmtei temperature 
of 49° F, a >^‘arly mean tenqieiature of 57" J'». and 
a rainfall of app?oximalely 26 m Four climatic 
icgions may, however, be distinguished— 

(1) The North-Wcitern legion of plains has the 
driest and warmest climate m the Slate, w'llh tlie 
lowest rainfall and the gieatj^st ran^e of ternpera- 
iturcs. The annual avcTage raiirfall is about 14 in ; 
the lowest yearly average (105 in) onuis^at 
Tyrrell West, and the higliest (36 5 in ) at Moon- 
ambel, in the Avoca watershed Only onc-ci|hth 
of the total rains of tlie year falls m the summer 
months 'I'hus, this region posses.ses the typical 
“ Mediterranean ” climate. 

(2) The North-East(yn region, consisting of 
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pllins, upper lands, and mountainous tracts, has a 
variety of climates. The rainfall is generally greater 
than in the North-Western division, and increases 
uniformly to the eastward from the 145th meridian, 
and southward from the Murray River. The annual 
average for the plains is from 17 to 27 in., the driest 
])art being the K( huca district and the wettest the 
Chiltcrn district. The upper lands have averages 
of 30 to 40 in . and the higher ranges 60 in. Summer 
rains make 19 per cent of the total, and winter 
rains 31 per cent. 

(3) The South-Eastern region with its varied 
jdiysn al featurc.s exhibits a variety of climates, but 
all show those characleystics, which are due to 
oteanic influence. The r^pre i>romineiit of these 
are a greater relative humidity, a greater rainfall, 
and a smaller range of temperatures than the first 
two regions. 

(4) The South-Western region, open to a great 
extent to the inllueni c of (he ocean and the interior 
of the contineut. exhibits a maritime climate on 
the coast, but further inland it becomes drier and 
has a greater range of temperatures 'J'he rainfall 
vanes in different parts from 20 to 50 in. 

Produdions and InduKtriuH. The Pastoral Industry 
jirovides employment for a large per<entage of the 
population. The chief animals fed arc sheep, (altle, 
horses, and pigs Sheep arc reared in all parts, but 
most of the noted wool clips are pio<luced m the 
Western District S[)ecial stud flocks are main- 
tain('d on all the large estates devote<l exclusively 
to wool-growing, and much attention is paid to the 
inarkeiing of the wool ('aide are reared for 
thou liecf ainl iniik The rich coastal pastures 
are devotcxl largely to cattle, especially in Gippsland. 
T)<iirying is most unpoitant, and has proved the 
salvation of Victorian farming Excellent butter 

produced on the co-operative factory system, 
and tlic industry is encouraged by the Government 
About 500,000 horses arc reared in the colony 
and they provide mounts for the Indian Army 
IGilibits arc exported m fairly large quantities 

Agriculture and Food Products. Wheat, oats, and 
barley arc the staple ciops. In the first stages of 
farming the uiltivation of giain was confined to 
the regions of sufficient rainfall, but gradually grain¬ 
growing was pushed northward into the regions of 
light rainfall, and now almost 90 per cent, of the 
wheat crop is raised in the Wimmera, Mallec, and 
northern distru ts Huge rollers break down the 
mallee scrub^ winch is then burnt off, and the rough 
ground is cultivated by using a stump-jumping 
plough and harrow Fallowing to preserve moisluie 
is'freely \)ractised, but in very diy seasons the 
farmers sustain serious los^ ' 'Ihe yieU! of the cereals 
in these regions is natur<illy very low Irrigation, 
p^pfitable to the fruit grower, but more rarely to 
the farmer, receives, miu h attention m Victoiia. 
The water supply for iriigatmg the mrthern area 
comes chiefly from the Muriay,, Kcewa, Ov'cns, 
Goulburn, Gampaspc, and Loddon l<i\ers In the 
uligated colony of Miklura, the Munay, and ni 
the Goulburn ami other valleys exi client "Mediter¬ 
ranean ” fruits are grown, dried, and expoited; the 
chief difficulty at pi^scnt is the la<, k of easy means 
of communication All English fruits arc raised on 
IhtI’ uplands l^otatoes reach a high standard of 
pcrfevtion m the Warrnambool black vohamc soil; 
and tobacco and maize arc grown in small quantities 
in the shclteied valleys Beet cultivation is almost 
certain to increase greatly m the future, when better 
methods are adopted. Mixed farming has proved 


very successful in many parts. The Burgundy 
and Champagne districts of France are colder than 
any part of Victoria, and hence vine culture is 
increasing in Victoria, and its wines are attaining 
a high reputation. 

Forestry Victoria is a well-wooded region. About 
12,090,000 acres, or more than one-fifth of the area 
of the State, is forested. Nearly all Victorian timbers 
are hard woods of commercial value for piles, rail¬ 
way sleepers, street paving, and posts. Eucalyptus 
is the characteristic variety. In the mountain 
regions there are magnificent forests of timber, many 
yet untouched, because transport facilities are not 
yet provided. Blackwood, sassafras, beech, and dog¬ 
wood arc beautifully figured, and are admirable for 
cabinet work and veneers. The hardwoods have 
great durability ; railway sleepers of red gum, ir'on- 
bark, grey and yellow box have been liftcci after 
twenty-five years’ service, and found to be perfectly 
sound. Wattle bark is used extensively for tanning 
purposes, and eucalyptus oil is extracted from the 
leaves of the numerous varieties of eucalyptus 

The Mining Industry An important element in 
the development and j)rospenty of Victoria was the 
discovery of gold in 1851, and Victoria still ranks 
high as a gold producer, though now exceeded by 
West Australia Both quartz and alluvial mining 
arc carried on, and there is dredging for gold m the 
Ovens Valley Very expensive ma#.hiiiery has now 
to be employed, as the working.s are sometimes at a 
depth of 4.000 ft and overt The diief centres are 
Ballarat, Bendigo, Castlemainc, Uulhcrglcn, St. 
Arnaud, Stawell, Cassihs, Walluilla, Allenclalc, and 
Chiltern Other minerals occur in payable quantities, 
but aie little worked Among these are silver, cop¬ 
per, lead, tiq iron, and antimony Coal occurs over 
wide areas in t’le Merino, Cape Otway, and South 
Gippsland distiicts Coal-tnining has, since 1870. 
been practically confined to South Gippsland. 

The Fishing Industry. The fishing industry has 
not yet been successfully devclojied Melbourne is 
the principal fish market. In the bays and inlets 
along the coast line, in the Gippsland Lakes, which 
have an outlet to the sea, and m Bass Strait, there 
IS a great variety of marine fishes of economic 
value The best known of these are pilchards, 
mullet, whiting, schnapper, flounders, bream, and 
pike Tile rivers also abound in food fishes, the 
Murray cod being of first-class (juality. The pnnripal 
supplies of fish come from the Gippsland Lakes, 
Port Albeit, and Western Port 

The Man^fac^urtng Industries Victoria is pre¬ 
eminently the manufacturing State of Australia. 
In comparison with the manufacturing industries 
of older countries, those of Victoria arc in a rudi¬ 
mentary state, but are fast developing owing to the 
excellent matkets now thrown open in the other 
Australian colonics. The chief manufactures are in 
connection with food, drinks, and narcotics ; cloth¬ 
ing, textiles, and leather , metal works and machin¬ 
ery , law rfiatenals of the pastoral pursuits ; pnrl^-' 
mg and publishing, and wood Melbourne is the 
chief manufacturing town in Australia; and in all 
the beetled parts of Victoria there are local manu- 
fai tures utilising the raw products of the neighboul- 
hood. G.eelong is noted for its woollen manufactures, 
and Ballarat and Bendigo are important centres. 

CommuDicatlons. Victoria, like other Aust^ralian 
States, suffers from the lack of good navigable 
rivers; even the Murray, owing ^o floods' m the 
rainy season, shallowness in the dry season, and 
'bars at its mouth, is of no very great commercial 
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importance. Roads are developing, and great pro¬ 
gress has been made with the railw'ays. Melbourne 
is the centre from which the railways radiate : West¬ 
wards through Geelong to Warrnambool, and north¬ 
westward through Ballarat, Ararat (branch to 
Hamilton, junction for Warrnambool and Portland), 
and Stawell to Serviceton and on to Adelaide (South 
Australia) ; south-eastward to Port Albert, and east¬ 
ward through Sale'to Bairnsdale; northward through 
Castlemaine and Bendigo to Hchuca, Swan Hill, 
Euston, and Mildura ; and north-eastward through 
Benalla, and Becchworth to Albany, and on to 
Sydney (New South Wales). 

Commerce. The chief exports are gold, wool, live¬ 
stock, cereals, butter, hides, skins, fruit, and meat, 
•frozen or preserved. The principal imports are gold 
(frdhi the other states for minting), textiles, cloth¬ 
ing, machinery and other iron goods, sugar, tea, and 
coal. The import and export trade is mainly (.arried 
on with (ireat Britain and British possessions. 

Trade Centres. The trade centres aie the centres 
of the various industries and the ports. The largest 
towns are Melbourne (708.000), Ballarat (42,000), 
Bendigo (39,000), Geelong (35,000), Castlemaine 
(7,000), Warrnambool (7,000), and Maryborough 
( 6 , 000 ). 

Melbourne, the capital and chief seaport of Vic¬ 
toria, IS situated on the Yarra, a short distance above 
its mouth m Port Phillip Bay. Both the Yaira and 
the Saltw'atcr Rivers flow through the town to Port 
Phillip, on which stand Plirt Melbourne and Williams- 
town, the ports of the city. Steamers of 8,000 tons 
can now pass from the port to wliarves in the heart 
of the city through the new ship lanal, and the dry 
dock at WiUiamslown can accommodate the largest 
vessels Melbourne is the cliicf manufacturing 
centre in Australia, and one of the g/'eatest railway 
centres Its numerous manufactures include tex¬ 
tiles, leather, and iron A'^ a jioit it cariics on the 
mam export and import trade of the colony. 

Ballarat is a trim, clean city, and the centic of an 
agucullural and gold-mining region. It stands on 
the south side of the Uivnlmg Range, 75 mih s noith- 
west of Meibom nc. b'cimcrly gold was ol)tcuned 
here by alluvial mining , now cjiiaitz mining ojiera- 
nons have to be cai iled on 1 hei e are iron foundries 
woollen mills, breweries, and agrn ultnral imjilcment 
woi ks m the town 

Bendigo (iormer/y Sandhuist) lies 100 miles north 
of Melbourne, and is the centre of (juaitz-mining. 
Around it are 22 square miles of gold-beat ing quartz 
rock, whn h contain 700 distinct quartz r< efs 1 here 
aie llniving industries of vituultuic, fiuit-giowing, 
and pottery in the neighbourhood. 

Geelong, on Coiio Bay, 45 miles from Melbourne, 
is the seaport next in imjiortance to Melbourne, and 
one of the oldest towns m Vutona. Wool, gram, 
and compressed fodder arc among its exports, ami 
the local industries include woollen mills (tw'ccds 
and blankets), salt, rope, and cement works, 
atifi the most extensive saw-millmg 'plants m 
Australia. 

Casilemame, lying south of P>endigo, is a gold- 
mimng centre. ' ’* 

'Warrnambool, the port of the western^Jistnet of 
•Victoria, is built of yellow sandstone. It possesses 
a fine jetty and breakwater. Its exports arc dairy 
produce c<ftd potatoes. -• * 

Maryborough, lying north-east of Melbourne, in 
the North Central Division,* is a thriving town in 
the midst of a pastoral, mming, and agricultural 
district. . *' 


Of other towns, Hagle }lawhe. 4 miles fr \n 
Bendigo, has iich quartz mmo.s ; and Echuca is the 
principal town on the Murray, a railway junction, 
a great wool store, and the enirepdl for intcr-colonial 
trade. Mooroopna and Ruiherglen sjieoialise in wine 
production and raism-growmg; Beechworth and 
Stawell are mining (cntres; }\)riland and Belfast, 
w’est of Philhp Bay, export farming produce ; Reti- 
alla IS a dairy centre ; Wangaraita possesses flour 
mills and tobacco works; Sale, the chief town of 
Gippsland, is a dairy centre; Maffra has a gicat 
cattle markets and Ararat is the centre of a 
pastoral, agncultmal, and vine-growing distint. 

Mcll)ouriie is 11,267 indes distant from London, 
and the lime of transit i^ about Ihirty-une days 

Por map. s<‘c Australia. 

VICTUAIJJ'K .—A peison wlio siqijihcs juo\i- 
sions 

VIOTUAMJNG BILL. —A document given to 
the ^ustorus by the cajilain of a ship, containing 
a list of bonded or drawback goods.taken on boaid 
for use as stores during a voyage 

VICTUALLING YAKIL—A pul)lic establishment 
to coll(H t and supply jirovisions foi the Navy 

VIDELICET.—word compounded of two 
Latin words, videre and luet, " you may sec " It 
IS used in F.nglisli m the sc'use of " narnt'h’.'’ “ to 
wit," and IS geneially (ontia<lod into “viz” 
(Compare Scilicet) 

VIEUTEL, —(See I-'ohku'.n WiiGins ani> 

Measures -Denmark) 

VINEGAR .—A weak solution of acetic and, mm h 
used for culinary jmrposcs. The vanefy most 
popular m Great Britain is made from mail, ami is 
brown in colour; while (ontinental table \inegar 
is yellow or reddisli, and is made from infciior sour 
wines. It is imported into Great Biitain from 
Bordeaux. Wood vinegar, obtained from the dis¬ 
tillation of wood, is employed mainly in chemical 
operations, but is sometimes used as a substitute 
for the genuine article, c.specially by jiickle manu¬ 
facturers. The aromatic vaiiety used for smelling- 
bottles consists of a mixtuie of acetic acid, camphor, 
oil pf cloves, lavender, and other perfumes. 

VINGERIIOED.--(Sec Porkic.n Weigihs and 
Measures—Holland ) 

VINTNER.—A dealer in wines 
✓ 

VISH.--T his IS n ITem h woid of two syllabiis, 
meaning “seen ” When a passjiort is gianted to 
a prison who is about to travel abr-sid, it is neies- 
sary tliat he should, as a prelnrtinary, have the 
dociiim-nt oflHially imloiscd in London in most 
counlncs il a pn -.port is (.ailed for. it is e%amm®(l 
and indorsed by tluv othcial who has Hie right to 
call for it lo vis6 a j'assjHul, thercfoic, is to 
examine and to indorse it 

VITRIOL, OIL OF.—dhc c<,^inmercial name Uk 
sulphuric aci/J i^^)- 

VIVA VOCE. - A Latin expression signifying “ liy 
the Jiving voice.” 'Ihe term is applied lo oral as 
opimsed to written tf^timony. 

Viz.—(S ec Viuelickt) 

VOID .—A transaction is void if»it i.s destitute 
of all legal effect, eg. an agreement to commit a 
crime, or to do anything whuh is actually forbidden 
by statute 

VOIDABLE,—A transaction is voidable whan it 
is capable of being affirmed or repudiated by one 
or others of the parties according to his wishes. 
Thus, if a contract has been induced by misrepre¬ 
sentation or fraud, it is always voidable, but it 
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till ils good until the person aggrieved sets the 
law in motion to avoid it 

VOLKNTI NON FIT INJURIA— This is a legal 
maxim winch signifies that a legal wiong is not 
done to a person wlio ha.s voluntaiily and know¬ 
ingly a<N opted the whole of the i isks of the situation. 
Its application is alm<ist ex«lusively confined to 
cases of negligence, and mote especially to matters 
in clisputc lietwccm em|»loyeis and workmen when 
an injury hits been sustained by one of the latter 
It can be set up when an action is brought either 
at common law or uuder the Employers' Liability 
Act. 1880 I3ut in order to piev.ul it must bc' 
shown that the injured workman fully understood 
ami appreciatc'd the dn^^gor of his cmplciymenl, 
and that he nc< eptecl (he same aiU'r being ma'lc 
fully acquaintecl with it. Mere knowledge of the 
danger is not suIIk leiit -there must have been a 
volimtaiy acxeptance aftci such knowlc'dgc 

The maxim cloes not apply lu cases undc^ the 
Workmen’s Cotn|)cnsation A'.l, 1906 I’lactuallv 
the only defence to that Act which can ever be std 
up when an accident has hapjicned and injury been 
sustaiuecl {proviclcd, of couisc, that the injured 
person is witlun the Act) is serious and wilful 
misconduct, And even this defence fails if the 
injured person clics or is londcied permanently 
incapable of work. 

VOLUNTARY LKJUIOATION — (Sec Winhing 
Up) 

VOLUNTARY SKTTLKMENTS.— It is obvious 
that if a man who is m difficulties could quietly 
assign ad his assets to a friend, his lawful crcditois 
might be e'efr uded of thnr remedies. What are 
known as “ voluntary settlements" are, thciefoic, 
scrntiiused with some care by the courts Ihoy may 
be conveniently dealt with under two heads, namely, 
(cl) Settlements voidable at common law ; and (6) 
settlements voidable under the law of bankruptc y, 
(a) Voluntary Settlements Voidable at ('onimon 
Law, By an Act passed m the reign of Elizabeth, 
which declared what was the common law of Eng¬ 
land, every assignment of lands and tenements, 
every bond, suit, judgment, and execution, "con¬ 
trived of malice, fiaud, collusion, or giulc, to the 
end, purpose, and with intent to delay, hinder, or 
defraud crcditois and others of their just and lawful 
actions, suits, debts, etc., shall bc against tliat pcir- 
son, lus heu s, exec utoi s, adnunisti atcjrs, and assigns, 
whose actions, etc, aie or might be disturbed, 
etc., by frc^udulent pioc.ecclings, utterly void." 

It IS obvious that assignments for value arc 
excluded from this sc'cfion, because m that case 
the debtcTr’s estate is not necc-ssanly impovcnshcd. 
For instance, the assignment of,a reseision of 
/|18,000 in considciation of an advance of I'Z.SOO 
^nd £300 a year until bankiuptcy was held to bc 
good. Assignments,^•oiiiing within this section arc 
void for all jiuipcises, whcTher in connection with 
bankrujitcy or not 

The elleet of the enactment has been considered 
in many cases, from which the following pimciples 
may be deduced : llie assignment;, of the whole of 
a man’s pioperty fc>r the benefit of one creditor, or 
several, to the exclu'sion of others, is fraudulent, 
the necessary consequence of such a transaction! 
being to defraud the excluded creditors The 
creditors ahected need not have been m existence 
at the time when the assignment was made, the 
principle being that a man who is going into trade 
cannot take the bulk of his property out of the 
reach of those who may become lus cicditois. 


settlement bond fide made by a man whose existing 
debts are all paid, the settlor retaining a reasonable 
income for himself, will not be set aside merely 
because subsequent creditors arc prejudiced. A 
deed of arrangement (see Deed of Arrangement) 
will not ne( essanly be void merely because it 
rescives a benefit to the debtor, or because a 
partK ular creditor is intentionally excluded from it. 

(b) Voluntary Settlements made void by the 
Rankruptey Acts. Certain settlements t\hich might 
not bc successfully attacked under the statute of 
Elizabeth may be iinjieat hod under the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act. 1914, which provides that any settltf- 
ment not being a settlement (which term includes 
any conveyance or transfer of piopert)) made 
before and in consideiation of mamage, or mado, 
in tdvour of a juiri baser or iiu uinbiancer m good 
faith and for valuable consideration, or S. settle¬ 
ment made on or lor the wife or ihildren of the 
settlor, of property which had accrued to the 
settlor aftci marii.ige in right of his wife, shall, if 
the settlor becomes bankrupt within two yeais 
after the date of the settlement, bc void against the 
trustee m the bankrupby, and shall, if the settlor 
becomes bankrupt at any subsequent time wilhm 
ten years after the date of the settlement, bc void 
against the trustee in the bankruptcy, unless tlie 
parties claiming under the settlement can prove 
that the settlor was at the tinie of making the 
settlement able to pay all his debts without the aid 
of the property comjuised in the settlement, and 
that the interest of the settlor m siu h property 
liad passed to the tiustcc of such settlement on the 
execution thcicof 

Any covenant or contract made; in consideration 
of marriage for tlie future settlement on oi for the 
settlor’s wile qr children of any money or property 
wherein he hail not at the date of his marriage any 
estate or inteicst. whether vested or contingent, in 
possession or remaind(‘r, and not being money or 
property of or m the right of his wife, siiall, on his 
l)e( oming bankrupt before the property or money 
has been actually tiansfeired or paid puisuant to 
thecontiactor covenant, be void against the tiustee 
in the bankruptcy (Sec Seuiemi'N'i ) 

It follows fiom this that, in order to sc-t aside a 
settlement made vVitliin tw’o years befoic the bank¬ 
ruptcy, it must bc shown to have been made in 
bad faith and without considcraaon. A settlement 
made within tc'ii yeais will be set a-^ule unlc-ss the 
parties claiming under it can prove that the settlor 
could pay his debts without the aid of the jirojierty 
comprised in it, and that the interest of the settlor 
' passed to the trustee under the settlement. 

rhe wor<l " settlement’’as used m the above pro¬ 
vision includes a gift of bills, bomls, or securities, 
or a transfer of shares. It would also iiuludc a gilt 
of money if the <louor intended that tiic money 
should bi‘ invested and only the income used. An 
allowance made by a man to lus son would nut be 
a settlenK-sit Further, the settled propel ty m;iot 
pass fiom the settlor to his trustee I'hc plirase 
" purchaser or incumbrancer in good faith " is a 
tcimiof ait-which means a person who ^ives such 
valuable consideration as justifies his being dc'scriU.'^d 
as a jmrehaser or buyer. Ihe question as to. 
whether there is ically a valuable ccnsideration is 
for tlic court to (’ec,'dc upon the facts of ,>ach case. 
A man sometimes assigns property in cofio.idera- 
tion of " natural love and affection ” ; but tins 
cannot be relied upop in order to support tho 
■> settlement as against his creditors. 
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The transaction only becomes void at the time 
when the title of the trustee in bankruptiy accrues. 
Thus the person who obtains a benefit under a 
settlement made bond fide and without notice of 
any fraud or bankruptcy lias a good title against 
the trustee. Again, although a .settlement may be 
void, it IS only void to the extent whu li may bo 
necessary to satisfy the creditors in the bankrujib y 
The sui))lns goes to the beneficiary iiiulei the 
settlement 

With regard to the soivcni y of (he settloi, whic li 
may, as we have seen, be iailed in question, it will 
be necessary for him to show tliat he was solvent 
in the sense that lie was able to pay Ins debts m 
the same way as if he had continued in business 
It follows that when considering whether a man 
w<ts insolvent at the sale of a settlement, one would 
have lo consulcr his propeily apart fiom the value 
of his stock-in-trade with whicli he earned on his 
business If the value of the stock is t.iken into 
account at all. it should only be its bicaking-up 
value 

VOTlNfi AT rOMTANY >1KKTIN(;S.-- I hero arc 
two methods of cotiiig at general iiKsdings (d 
companies, n.imelv (1) by show of hands, (2) 
by moans of a poll Unless tlie regulations govern¬ 
ing the company piovide otherwise, voting on any 
question before the meeting mu^t, m tlic fust 
instance, b(^ by “ show of liands ” , and every 
member present and entitled to vote will have 
but one vote, without regard to tin* mimbei of 
shares he holds. If the matlci for decision be 
relatively unimportant or one with n-gard to which 
the opinion of tlie ims ting is )>raclically unanimous, 
the result of the “ show of hands ” will jiroliably 
jiass unchallenged , slioiild some of yioso picsent 
at the meeting be dissatisfied, hovicver. they m.iy 
demand a poll, unless the right to do so is .specially 
exdiidcd bv the artulcs of the comjiany 'J lie 
right may not be excluded il tlie resolution is an 
exlraoidinaiV or a special resolution. On such 
resolution tlie light is absolute, being ((inferred by 
Sec 69 of the Companies (('onsolulation) Act, 19(18 
ICxdiision IS raulv to be found in the iegnlalions 
governing a company, although it is customary 
to quality the nglit to demand <i poll, bv providing 
that it may only be exercised by not less th<in 
^l)eclfled numbci ol the membeis piosent, 

Clause 56 of T.-flde A provides that .i demand 
for a poll to be ellcclive must be made bv at least 
(lircc members If a poll is dul\ demanded, 
tlie result of the voting by “ show of liands " is 
thereby niilliliod. (See also under Poll ) In oidei^ 
to ascertain the number of votes to which each 
member is entitled, recourse must be liad to the 
articles which iisnallv alfijw one vote for every 
.share held, allhougli some companie.s have a sliding 
scale, e g , one vote for each share held up to ten, 
and an additional vole for every five sjiarcs over 
ten, and so on. * 

•♦Section 67 of the Comjianies (Consoiiifalion) Act, 
1908, provides that in default of, and subject to, 
any regulations in the articles, evc'ry member .shall 
have one«votc. The holders of all daises of •haies, 
v’hethcr ordinary, preferred, defeired, »r founders' 
shares, have equal voting rights at general meetings 
of the company, unless restrictions are specifically 
made orfier by the meinoranikim or by the articles 
of aswciation 

Wh^e shares are held Jointly by two or moio 
persons, only one of them, can vote in respect of 
the shares registered in the jo^nt names; and the* 


right IS usually conferred bv the aitides on 4he 
holder whose name appears first on *1116 register of 
members On this point. Table A (Clause 61) 
provides as follows— 

" In the case of joint holdois, (he vole of the 
senior who tenders a vote, whether in pinson or 
by pioxy, shall be accejited to (he exclusion of 
the votes of the other joint holdeis , and for this 
purpose semoiity shall be determined by the 
order in which the name.s stand ni the icgistcr 
of membcis ” 

A jierson of unsound mind is usually .dlowed to* 
vole by means of his committee oi oilier legal- 
representative ajipomtecPby the coiiit 

With legaid to shares belonging to the estate of a 
deceased shaieliolder, 'J'ablc A (Clause 23) provides- 
that any jierson becoming entitled to a share by 
reason of the death of the holder, shall not be 
entitled in respect of such sliarc to exeiciso any 
riglfts C()nferre<l by membersliip in lelalion to 
meetings of the company, befoic- Yemg registered 
himself as a member in respect of that share The 
articles of many compame.s, howevei. allow the 
legal representative of a deceased sh.ueholder to 
attend mci'tmgs and exercise voting jiowers in 
respect (jf the shaios legislered m the ileceased’s 
name, piovidccl that piobale of lus will or a grant 
of admmisti atioii to his estate has been rcgislerecl 
with the company 

Wheic the company has issued bearer wauants, 
the holders thereof are not entitled to take part in 
general meetings, unless special provision is made 
by the aitides, allowing them to do so. 'Ihc con¬ 
ditions goveimng the i.ssiic of bcaier wairants aie 
frequently left, by the articles, in the hands of the 
ihicctors to make and vary as they think fit. Under 
such circumstances, printed copies of the conditions 
aie usuallv siipjilied on ajijiluation to the c'ompany, 
and will be found as a rule to give to the share 
wariant holdeis the light to .itlend and vote at 
general incx'tmgs of the company Jn most ra-ses, 
tluic is a slipuiation tliat the sliare wan ants shall 
lemain dejiosilccl with tiie conqiany a certain time 
befoio, and down to, the date of the meeting.•Clause 
38 of 'Jal)lc .\ deals w'lth this mallei, and is as 
follows— 

" i lie be.irer of a shaie waii.int may at any 
time deposit tlie wairanl at the ollic e of the com¬ 
pany, and so long as the wariant remains .so 
(lc|>osiled, the dc'positor shall ha e the same right 
of signing a recpnsilion for calling a meeting of 
the comjianv, and c>f attending and voting and 
exercising (lie other privileges of a ftiember'at 
any mectiii ' held after the expiration of two 
de.ir d.us trom the time of dcqiosit, a.s if his 
name wore mscited m the register of memb^s 
as the holder of tf^ sh^ies included in tne 
deposited#wan ant N<*t mufe tlian one^xTson 
shall be lecc.yruscd as depositor of thc*.shaic 
warrant Ihe comjiany shall, on two days’ 
written notice, return the deposited share warrant 
to tlie deposiloi ”* 

Uhe ca'^c of an equality of vote‘# does not often 
arise at general meetings ; this eventuality is 
usually provided for, in respect of bdlli general and 
Board meetings of companies, by giving to Ahc 
chairman of llic meeting powci to exeicisc .i s#c.ond 
or casting vote. If the articles do not give the 
chairman such authority, he has no casting vote, 
for such IS not recognised by the Common Law. 
Clause 58 (Table A) provides as follows— 
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' In the case of an equality of votes, whether 
on a show of hands or on a the chairman of 
the meeting at whn h the show of hands takes 
place, or at which the poll is demanded, shall be 
entitled to a second oi casting vote ” 
Shareholders who have not paid all calls, or other 
sums due on their shares, are iisuallv discpialitied 
from voting as in Clause 63 (Table A) fSeeTABLE A.) 

VOUCHER.—The name applied to any document 
in writing which evidences the payment or the 
recrupt nl money, or any other pecuniary trans¬ 
action. 

VOWEL INDEX.- Thi*. IS a variant of the 
ordinary book form of iiVJex, and is designed to 
save time in finding a nam\ where a large number 
of entries occur under (*a(h initial letter of the 
alphabet. The section set apait for each initial is 


split up into six sub-divisions for the vowels A, E, I, 
O, U, Y. The name to be indexed is allocated, 
first, to the section of tlic index bearing the initial 
of the name ; then to that sub-division of this 
section which takes the particular vowel that first 
follows the initial. When the names begin with 
vowels, therefore, it is the second vowel which 
denotes the subdivi.sion Examples— 

Astouver, under A, subdivision Q. 

Blount ,, B ,, O. 

Yeo ,, Y ,, E. 

(See Indexino ) 

VOVAliE POLICY.—A policy of manne insurance 
whu h insures a ship or a t argo for a certain specified 
voyage (See Marine Insurance, Time Policy,^ 
Valued Policy ) « 

VULCANITE.—(See Ebonite and Caout<4houc ) 
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W.— This letter is used in the following 


abbrcviati »ns— 

W B , 

Way Bill. 

W.F , 

Wrong fount (of type) 

W.W., 

Warehouse ^^’arlallt 

W b . 

W'ater ballast (shipping) 

Wt , 

W’eight. 

Wt., 

Warrant 


\VA»SET. —An obsolete Scotch teiin for li bond 
or form of security over land. Although no 
longer in use, the word is retained in the Stamp 
Act, 1891. under bond 
WAGER. —(See Gaming and Wagering ) 
WAGES. —In the economic sense wages have 
been viewed by different writers from varying 
points Adam Smith sj)caks of them as the reward 
for laying down so much ease and happiness This 
reward is measured in terms of money ainl the 
amount received by the worker m cash is in eco¬ 
nomic science spoken of as “ nominal " wages 
Nominal wages ..re the wages that arc of importance 
to the business man, a^the money paid out by him 
IS usually the matter oi most importance when his 
costs of production aic examined. If, however, we 
go behind Uie actual com and exaimiie the various 
necessaries and conveniences i)f life which can be 
obtained by the worker m return for his nominal 
wage we come to a further economic idea, namely, 
the “ real ” wage It is the real ^^age that must 
influence the rise and fall of the nominal wage, and 
so the business man is interested indirectly in 
wages from both points of view 

Usually the employer docs not enter into economic 
discussion, but the experiences of the last few years 
have forced upon him more and more the economic 
aspect. In this article wc shall, however, deal 
with the question from the practical standpoint 
with the reminder that the economic position will 
always arise and must be faced 

Wages from tljc practical point of view or the 
" objective standpoint ” are payments for work 
done or services rendered The term is sulticiently 
wide to include all payments for servues performed 
but it is generally applied to the rew.*rd of labour 
engaged in production and to the lower grades ot 
non-productive labour. The higher grades of non¬ 
productive labour are similarly rewarded but the 
term salary is usually adopted There is no sharp 
dividing line and often the matter is one of senti¬ 
ment. An inexact division between wages .'fnti 
salary is found m the time basis of calculation, thus 
i.^gcs are almost invariably calculated ^y the hour, 
the day or at most the week, whilst salary is calcu¬ 
lated by the year but payable weekly, monthly or 
quarterly. From a business j^omt of.view pay- 
i|^ents f(fr labour appearing m a production or 
manufacturing account arc wages, whilst in the 
profit and loss account the payments for manage¬ 
ment, dfrcction and the like arc denominated 
salars^.Vhe lower grades agaili Cemg called wages. 

The^iaymcnt of wages n»ay be based on time or 
on the job, that is, they may be time wages or 
piece-rate wages, the basi.? selected depending on^ 


( ustoin m the trade, agieement between employer 
and employed, and the attitude of organised labour 
in llio trade 

Flcee Rales. The j)avmcnt of wages by tune 
simply has the effect of limiting the employer to 
the extent that tlie bad workman, the mediocre, 
and the good are all r. iluced to the same level, 
since lliere <iie iinwntlLn rules m many tr.ules that 
all must work at the same speed Kven where 
suth rules are ineffective, lime payment nu-ans that 
A, who does the minimum of work m keeping with 
retention of his job, will leceivc at the end of the 
wee^ the same pay as H. who has done tlie maximum 
amount of work m time I’lece-r.tie payment has 
the effect of rcmedvmg this to a certain degiee 
F.ach worker receives a fixed amount, agreed by the 
emplovcr and tlie employees, for .i given task. 
Thus m tboorv the slow worker may take (> 
hours, whilst ii, the quak and accurate worker, 
ma>' complete tlie woik in 4 hours, thus being able 
to earn 1^ times .W earnings for the same lime 
The r,it(' of jiaymenl is geneiiilly b.isisl on past 
experience or a lest job is uiideitakcn an<l rates 
based on aveiagc time If in the past output has 
been icstricted, and. under piece rates, woik is 
speeded up, the amount fixed is found to be loo 
high, the tendency is to cut the amount ilovMi. 
This li.is the clfocl of breeding suspicion, and dilh- 
cultics may arise In .my event the cmploxee 
obtains a larger shaie of the gam than does the 
employer if the saving in time on the introduction 
of piece rates is excessne 'Ihe introduction of 
lU'W mclho<ls and appliances m manufacture will 
also lead to a re.uljusiment of rates To ov(;rcoine 
some of these difficullies jiremmm rates liave been 
introduced in some factories, the chief of these 
bdng the Kowan system, the Weir syslKU, and 
the Halsey system 

The Rowan System. Tins system, introduced by 
a ('dasgow manufacturer and bearing bis name, is 
based upon an addition to the standaid lime wage 
for a given job The amount added is tlu- fra< tion 
of the staiulard time wage as is ri'prcsontcd by the 
time saved as numer.itor and thcf standard time as 
denominator ; thus, if a job which takes 6 hours’ 
standard time is done by a worker m i houis, Jie 
will receive fer the jobMandard rate -i- - stan<lard 
wage It will be seen that the absolute limit is 
reached by an addition of g standard rale and that 
no worker could possibly K£t more than double 
rate, whereas the theoretical nnnt in piece rates is 
infinity. ♦ 

An illustratioii will serve to compare the two 
methods. In an extreme case a job which takes 
10 hours is done nf 1 hour; the time saved is 9 
hours At ordinary piece rates ten such jobs 
would be done in the time pf one and so the rate 
would be ten times standardf but J)y the Kowan 
method rate would be : standard rate 
standard rate, i.e . ly'^ standard. 

If the rate for the job was 20s , then the N^rkcr 
under piece rates would be paid at the rate of ^10 
for the job, but under the Kowan system £1 I8> 
only. 
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file Weir and Halsey Systems. In the Weir 
sy^tcfn, tile \\(nkman is entitled to payment for 
50 per cent of the time saved, whilst in the Halsey 
system, the bonus is dO per cent of the time saved. 
Working to formula the Kowan system gives— 

Wt (I + T-t),' 

r 

the Weir system gives — 

W (t+i [T-l'). 
the Halsey system gives— 

W (t + [T-t]), 

when (W) is an hourly rate ]^aid on a particular 
job, (T) is the time allowed for the job, (t) is time 
taken by a jiarticul.ir man on that job 

The tables given belowVvill show the comparison 
between each of these inetliods of payment 

The tables give tlie percentage increase of wages 
for a given percentage of time saved on a job '1 he 
various formulae foi calculating wages under the 
four systems are set out at the he.id of the columns, 
and for purposes of calcul.Uion, a standard fvage 
(W) of Is j)er hour and a standard time (T) of 100 
hours for tlic given job are taken as the basis upon 
which to work '1 hen if the time (t) actually taken 
in doing the job which nrn inally <Kcujnes 100 hours 
l.>c 80 hours, tlio saving jier cent is '20 liouis, and 
woiking by the Rowan system, for cx.imple, we 
hud that th(' \sage p.iid for this is 90s This, then, 
IS the wage for tlie job winch has oicupied 80 liours, 
so that tile ])ayment per 100 hours is 12()s , an 
increase in wages per lOO liours, and, consequently, 
per 100s of 26 -> , that is, 20 j>cr cent. 

The tables are jirepared on tins liasis, ami fiom 
the results wage cuives can be obtained. 

It sliould be notcsl that where a new metlioil of 
payment of wages is adopted, it is necessary to take 
the men into the him’s coniidenee, and to explain 
thoroughly the system proposed before putting it 
into oper.ition Many litms issue a des<,ripti<)n of 
the method of payment, and of its elft ct in pamphlet 
form, cmj'hasising most .strongly tliat time wages 
will remain unaltered, and that the j>remmms ai<‘ 
oxti.i jiavment for extia seivices 

Molnoii «I Puyniont, Diflerent indiislnes have 
difteretit methods of paying wages In some indus¬ 
tries and in the lower grades of labour a wi-eldv 
wage is jiaul, but b.ised on .in hourly r.ite, and the 
w.ige botjks and rtaoids to be kept will <lepeiul m 
the mam iijion custom and the nature ot the business 
Tor ('xamjile, the same type of bo(>k with the same 
rulings would not l>i‘ suitable for a ]>immess in whicli 
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time is deducted for late arrival at work, or tem¬ 
porary absence from work, as would be suitable in 
a business m which a weekly wage is independent 
of absence or late arrival. Thus, some establish¬ 
ments pay the full week's money even though the 
employees may have been absent for half or a 
whole day, whVreas in a factory employing a con¬ 
siderable number of hands, this policy would be 
futile. Certain general rules can be laid down, 
applying particularly to factory wages. * 

The records from winch pay lists are compiled 
arc usually founded on subsidiary books or time 
sheets kept by the workers themselves, and checked 
by the foreman or overlooker, or kept by the fore¬ 
man Summ.vncs of these sheets are hi ought to¬ 
gether on final pay sheets, or books, or on inter-, 
inediary sheets h'rom these final sheets or books, 
the wages of the worker are actu.illy paid 'Wie aim 
should be to abolish inlermcdiary records as far as 
possible, and to carry the original records straight 
to the final pay shi'cts. A multiplicity of books in 
tlic preparation of wages accounts may lead to 
frainl or error 

Where time kept is by clock and key, or by check 
and box, the records should be entered straight to 
the final wages book. W'hero subsidiary books are 
necessary, tliey should be regularly examined, with 
a view to asceitainmg tliat work and tunc h.ave been 
jiroperly recorded, th.it talciilations are correct, and 
that the results have been correctfv cdpicd into the 
jin.il w’Ages book of the f.ictf ry or tlcpaitnicnt. The 
number of final books in use will usually correspond 
with the number of departments where separate 
amounts are kept, and a general wages book w’ould 
be used for recording tlic earnings of cmjdoyees, the 
cost of whose l.tbour would ultimately be dis- 
lribute<l ambngst various departments, or will rank 
as indirect expenses of selling and administration. 

W'here tunc -.beets and subsuliar)' books arc kept, 
the ruling of the final books will not be ct>nip)ic.ited. 
as the weekly tol.il only will ajipear in the amount 
column, daily details not being recotdcil A good 
ruling fur such .i book would be . first column - 
Number of W'orker; s<Mon(l column—Name; third 
column—l'arti(.ul<irs of l^ates, fouith column - 
Amount, headed/] s d , with ap]*ro)Hi<ite deductions 
column for insiir.uKe, ete In order to s.ive 
weekly writing of name'-, nil !>ut columns I and 2 
might be repicitcd live tunes .icixiss tiie open page 
of the book, thus ^howlng one month’s w.iges [four 
or live weeks as the c.ise may be] .it a glance 
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The amount of Ihc wages book is totalled, calcu¬ 
lations are usually checked by one tlerk, a third 
person entering the names and particulars in the 
final wages book, and a cheque will be drawn for 
the exact amount to be paid out. The perM)n who 
actually pays the wages should have nothing to do 
with tlic preparation of the wages list, but should 
be a responsible person, or the payment should be 
occasionally supervised by a responsible ])erson. If 
a workman is absent, the amount ap)H\inng to be 
due to him should be paid to his representative 
upon special application only, on the piodm tion of 
satisfactory reasons for absence. 

WAGES FEND. —Tlus IS the name given to a 
fund whu h is supposed thcorctually to exist, an«l 
out of which wages are paid. It is supposed that 
inciiistry cannot afford to pay wages beyond the 
amomft ot this nebulous fund, as it is made up of 
two principal items ; (a) a portion of the proiluce 
of past labour ; {b) credit basetl on the anticipation 
of the ]iro^its to arise out of future labour 'llie 
term is a convenient one to be used in the discussion 
of economic questions, but the thing itself is too 
shadowy and unstable to admit of cmploynKiit 
in accurate calculations, or to afford any safe 
ground for inferences 

WAIVEH.—1 he 1 enunciation of any claim or 
right to or over a thing, or <is to the pciformance 
of the terms ol a <onlract. If it is the (luestion of 
a < ontiact, (Ven'thougli one that must bo evidem (d 
by writing, it is (.ompftent to the parties, at any 
time beloic the bieach of it, by a new contrait 
not in wilting, eitlier allogether to waive, dissolve, 

Ol annul the former agreement. If tlu; eontraet is 
one undei sc\il, a deed is lequiietl to disiliarge the 
sam' 

WAIVER ('EAIJSE.—(See rHosPKC*i us ) 

WALL STREET.—This is the name by whidi the 
New York Stoi.k Jix< hangc is known. It differs in 
many respects from the London Stoik Hxchange 
For example, all Iransaclions between brokei.s aic 
settled daily an<l on the basis of full payment on 
deliveiy, stocks bought to-day must be paid for 
to-morrow, extofit only in the case of ITiday trans¬ 
actions, 111 which the settlement goes over until the 
following Monday Another important difference 
is that thcic is no chstmction between jobber and 
broker 

Dealings on the New York Stock ITxchange arc 
in lots of 100 shares, the j)ar value of which is 
usually $100, or in h^ts of $10,000 of bonds A 
rule iigidly enfoiced is that eveiy broker has to 
charge eveiyone who is not liimself ?i member of 
the Stock Exchange a t.ommission of ali least 
I per cent (or, as the Ameiu ans always term it, 
one-cighth of I per cent) of the par value on every 
transaction. J'he New Yoik Sto>.k Exchange has 
1,100 members, ami, as it is limited to tlus number, 
the value of membershi]) or “seals,” as they aie 
termed, is very great, one having rec en been sold 
•%)1 $85,000 (;(; 17,000) This of itself I'geans a con¬ 
siderable icservc asset, for in the c<isc of the bank¬ 
ruptcy of a member liis seat is sold for the benefit 
of his ri^ditors. The Amei leans arciiimh {jivcn to 
cpcculation in stocks and shaics, anjl the total 
value of the transactions carried througn in one day • 
often exceeds $100,000,000 It is j^ethaps not quite 
fair ^JVltributc all these dcjal^pgs to speculation, 
for t^ American public invests laige sums in bonds 

certoinly to a much greifter degree than any other 
nation. VVall Street is not^an international market 
m the sense that it deals m many foreign secunlic*^ 
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but the course of prices there is of the greatest 
interest to European investors, and its tendcncjFis 
closely watched in the various European financial 
centres on account of the vast amount of American 
securities in the hands of European investors, 
American lailroad bonds and stocks and an increas¬ 
ing number of indusliial securities being quoted on 
the piincipal Ivuropean Stock Exchanges. Wall 
Street is linked up with tlie other cities of America 
by a wonderfully perfected organisation of pnvate 
tclegrajdi wire systems ; these pinvatc wire systems 
have become so elaborate that chenis of New York 
broking firms resident in cities 1,000, 2,000, and 
3,000 milc‘s distant fiom Wall Street, keep in 
constant touch with tkat market, and execute 
oidcis for the j)Ui‘chasc>nnd sale of securities within 
tw'o or three minutes Tliere are many thousands 
of miles of leased wiios that arc usc'd lor no other 
purpose between the hours of 10 am and 3 pi m., 
and Wall Street claims that there is no other 
maAcet in the world witli anything like its fddlilies 
for the rapid despatch of busines'/bctw-cen it and 
other cities Only a compiaratively small number 
of Ameiican secuiitics are “ hsterl ” on the New 
York Stock E.xcliange, this being e(|mvalent to an 
olficial (juotation in London or an impioitant 
Euiopcan Stock Exchange 'I'hcic is a largo volume 
of business done in the outside or “cuib” matket, 
wheie most of the mining sliaies are liaiulled. 
Unlike the United Kingdom, however, a vast 
number of bonds ate bought and sold “over the 
counter,” that is to .say, through direct sale by 
brokeis of financial liouscs to paivatc clients, with 
the result that the Anuiican paj*eis aie filled with 
advertisements of .such boud-sclling houses, winch, 
furtheimore, emprlcjy a whole* aimy of canvasscis 
railing upon private people in tlie .same way that 
sc\ving-ma< liiiie manufac tin ers do in t liis c ounti y—- 
and with at lea.st as great success 

Owing to the enormous powci—both politic al and 
financial-'})Osscsst.‘d by a relatively small number 
of magnates. Wall Street is jaDbably more subjec-t 
to manrjinlation tluiu other Slock Icxc hanges, that 
IS to say, the roiiisc of puces is oftditimes not 
rc1?ulalcd by basic- faclois or intrinsic vaUies, but 
]>rices rise or fall auording to liow it .suits the 
book of certain largo speculators, who, with the 
vast resouices behind them, can bolster up) a move¬ 
ment contiary to the natural course of events. A 
not unnatural result of this is th.il, speaking 
generally, luiropean speculators lose money time 
ancl again in their dealings in*Amc-iu'an stock.s. 
In fact, it may safely be said that only a new and 
enoriiiDusly v ealthy country like the lUifed Stiitcs 
could stand the fmancaal methods that have been 
adopted thcr?. (Sec WATiiREo Siock) 'Jhis very 
fact, however, means Ih-it laige foitunes have Viecn 
made, and pnobably u'lll sl^ll be made, although 
there is a ^loincable tendency on the piait of the 
legislature to u^terferc more, yeai by year^ in the 
way of rcstncting these operations 

WALNUT.—A genus of trees i.ultivatecl for their 
beauty as well as*101 their utility The Dntish 
vaucty is the Julians rcgxa, of wlyc.h the timber is 
very hard and duiablc It,lakes a fine jxilish, and 
IS much used for furniture aifti alsckfor gun storks. 
The bark has useful tanning pirojxrties. anc^ the 
fruit is often juckled, besides Ijcing eaten raw as 
one of the most esteemed dessert nuts. The^ernel 
yields an oil used in the ails, and the residue forms 
a gcjod cattle-food. The home supply of timber and 
nuts is supplemented by imports from L ranee and 
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Belgium. The American species is the Juglans 
ntg4'; or black walnut. The fruit is not equal to 
that of the British \aiiety, but the wood is more 
valuable. 

WAinus. —Also called the Morse. It is a 
marine mammal, closely resembling a seal, and is 
found in the Arctic regions. It is valuable in com¬ 
merce for the oil obtained from its blubber, for the 
ivory of its enormou.s tusks, and for its hide, which 
IS sometimes made into leather. Tlie ivory is whiter 
and harder than that obtained from the elephant, 
and is used for the manufacture of buttons, paper- 
knives, tnnkets, etc. 

WARD OF t’OL'RT.- - (SeoGuARDiAN andWard ) 

WAREHOUSE ROOKS."The special books kept 
recording the ariival at. or the despatch of. gcxids 
from a warehouse, so that a record of those goods 
on hand or unsold is c-asily ascertained 

WAREilOUSE-KEEFER. — One who receives 
goods of any kind for the mere purpose of storiv^e 
He IS the bailee of the gocxls, and since he is a 
bailee for hire he must use proper care and diligence 
in preserving the' goocKenlrustcd to him from injury 
A warehouse-kecpei has a hen on goods in his tare 
for their storage, but not for the storage of other 
g(X)ds belonging to the .same persons, nor for any 
general baUui< c of account. 

VVAREHOUSE-KEEPER^S CERTIFICATE OR 
RECEIPT . —This IS a document which is issued by 
a warehouse-keeper stating that ceitain goods arc 
retained by him in lus warehouse and are at the 
disposal of the person named. Such a certificate 
or receipt is not transferable and the goods are 
not deliverable ujion its production. It is simply 
an acknowledgment of having received certain 
goods. 

When tlie owner wislies to obtain possession of 
the goods lie signs a dc'ltvery order (q v.), or he may 
obtain a warehouse warrant stating that the goods 
are deliverable to the person named therein or to 
his assigns by indorsement. (See Warf:house 
Warrant ) 

Although, as stated above, a receipt or certificate 
IS really r. mere acknowledgment of goods, the term 
" waiehouse-kc^eper's (crtiHcatc ” is sometimes used 
{e f'., in the Factors Act, 1889, sect. 1, sub-sect. 4) 
to indicate a document whic'h is evidence of the 
title of the person named therein or his assigns to 
the goods. (See Dock Warrant.) 

WAREHOUSE.KEEPER»S WARRANT.— (See 
Warehouse Warrant) 

WAREHOUSE WARRANT.—This is a document 
(als6 called *a warehouse keeper's warrant) issued 
by the keeper of a warehouse.'stating tpat the goods 
named therein are entered in the warehouse liooks 
and, are deliverable to the person mentioned or to 
his assigns by indorsen.ent. * 

A wapehouse warrant may be as shcf.vn in the 
form at th: top of the next column . 

The expression “ warehouse-keeper's certificate " 
m the Factors Act {qv) refers such a dexument 
as 13 here described as a warrant. 

The remarks mude regarding a^dock warrant (see 
Dock Warrant) apply equally to a warehouse 
warrant ' 

TWO Stamp duty is 3d. 

WAREHOUSING. — A warehouse is, of course, a 
building wheie goods are stored until such time as 
they are required for either shipment or delivery. 
Warehouses may be either private warehouses, 


Sugar Warehouse. 

No. 

Warrant. 

For 

Imported in the ship from • 

Captain entered by 

on the 

Rent payable from the 

Examined and entered by 

Ledger Foho 

Liverpool 19 

Deliver the above-mentioned goods to 
or assigns, by indorsement hereon. 

Warehuuse- Keeper 

This warrant must be presented at the office, 
regularly assigned by indorsement, and all charges 
paid, before delivery of the goods can take place. 

On the ba< k: Deliver withtn-mentioned goods 
or order. 

railway wai chouses, or bonded warehou.ses, the 
latter being used only for dutiable goods upon 
whic h duty has not been paid. This latter subject 
13 treated m the article on Customs Formalities. 
Wlien It IS intended that goods are to be ware¬ 
housed, they can be delivered at the warehouse 
by the person who is dealing with them, or instruc¬ 
tions may be sent to the warehouse asking for the 
goods to be collc'c.ted and lecc ived - .1 the store for 
warehousing In the lust c^se, the chaigc made 
would be; foi receiving the goods, and in the second 
t .ise the* c luirge would include c ai lagc'—from the 
place where the goods were collected and receiving 
at the store, known as a warehousing chaigc. In 
some instances, the warehousing chaigc includes 
rent on the go:)ds for a sjiecified length of lime, and 
in other cases thO rent commences immediately the 
goods are received, and, further, in other cases 
certain goods are charged rent at a tonnage rate 
per week, month, or as arranged, whilst other goods 
are charged for at an amount per package per week, 
etc. When the goods arc received at the warehouse^ 
an advice is sent, as a i ulc, to the pt;rsons for whose 
account the goods are being stored, stating the 
mark, etc . numbci of jiackages and (les(.nption and 
weight of the consignment, and at which waic- 
house the goods are being stored, also in what con¬ 
dition they have been icceived, „ INually if the 
packages are left in store for a lengthy period, the 
rate of rent increases, fuither, the warehousing 
company do not hold themselves lesj'onsible for 
fire or deteno-ation of the goods in any way ; and 
when it is intended that packages are to be w'are- 
housed, insurance should be effec ted by the owners 
against loss by fire, etc , m order to safeguard 
themselves against loss 

When it IS intended that the gooils are to be 
removed, the owner can either take delivery at the 
warehouse vr arrange with the warehousing com¬ 
pany for the^latter to deliver, as instructed, as it i^i 
usual for the warehousing company to have the 
means of transport. In the former case, of course, 
the warehousing comjiany’s responsibility for the 
goods ceases when they have been loaded into^ 
riwner's carfs, and in the latter instance their 
responsibility only ceases when the goojls arrive at 
destination. (See also Bonded WAREHOticE ) 

WARRANT. —Wficrt a criminal offence ha^bcen 
committed, there are centain cases m whicji the 
alleged offender can be arrested once. (See 
4rrest, Right of) Bilt when there is no right 
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of arrestor the committing of the offence is doubtful, 
the best method of procedure is for the complainant 
or the police to go before a magistrate, to swear 
an information, and then to ask the magistrate to 
issue a warrant for the arrest. Llnless the matter 
is serious, a summons is often issued in the first 
instance, and there is no warrant granted unless 
the summons is disobeyed and the alleged olfender 
fails to appear. The warrant must state spctifn ally 
the offence*for wluch an arrest is made, and it must 
be read over to the accused and exhibited to him, 
if required. No warrant is ever issued in rcspe<-t 
of a civil debt. Although no person is liable for 
an action for fal.se impnsonment il a warrant is 
issued upon his information bv a magistrate, if 
the case turns out to be unfounded there is always 
th» liability of an action for main lous |irosecufton 
{qv.). •When the charge is one of treason, felonv, 
breach of the peace, or any nulKtabic ofb-nte, the 
warrant may be executed on any day of the we<-k 
In other cases no warrant uin be executed on a 
Sunday. (See Sunday ) 

WARRANT FOR (iOOI)S.-This is a do( iiincnt 
which IS issued by a dock <onipany. a warehouse¬ 
keeper, or a wharfinger, stating that the goods 
named therein are deliverable to the poison men¬ 
tioned, or his assigns by indorsement. {See Dock 
Warrant, Warehouse Warrani', WnAuriNGiH’s 
Warrant ) 

The oxpressiorf “ warehouse-keeper’s (crliHiate " 
(as in the Factors Att, qv) is soiiu“tim<“s used 
instead of the expiession “ \vau*hoiiso-kceper’s 
warrant ” 

A certificate or recei[>t is usn.illy regaided as a 
mere acknowledgment of g'‘f'<ls. and a wanant as 
a document of title to the goods 

The terms are sometimes used ratJicP loosely and 
without due regard as to whether the document is 
merely a rcccqit, or a warrant stating that the goods 
are held to the order of the peison named or his 
assigns. 

By the Stamp Act, 1891, the stam[> duty is— 

I s d. 

Warrant for Goods .0 0 3 

Exemptions— 

(1) Any document or writing given by an inland 
• arner acknowledging the receipt of goods conveyed 
by such earner. 

(2) A weight note issued together with»a duly 
stamped warrant, and relating solely to the .same 
goods, wares, or merchandise 

And sec section Ill as follows— « 

" (I) For the purposes of this Act the expression, 
‘ warrant for goods ’ means any document or writing, 
being evidence of the title of any person therein 
named, or his assigns, or the holder theicof, to the 
property in any goods, wates, or merdiandisc 
lying m any warehouse or dock, or upon any wharf, 
and signed or certified by or on behalf of ^he person 
H ving the custody of the goods, w’arcs, or 
mirchandise. * 

“ (2) The duty upon a warrant for good.s may 
be denoted by an adhesive stamp, wjin h is to be 
cancelled •by the person by^vhom the instrument 
IS made, executed, or issueo/ 

*' (3) Every person who ma.kc.s, executes, or 
ssucs, o»’*receives or takes by way of security or 
indcmRr^, any warrant for gboAs not being duly 
stampe^, shall incur a fiiie*of twenty pounds ” 
WABBANTIBS. — (See Warhaniies and 
Conditions ) * • 


WARRANTIES AND CONDITIONS.—It fre- 

quently happens that either in the negotiatiAs- 
leading to a contract or in the conttact itself one 
party has made some representation to the other, 
or has stipulated for the {)erformance by the other 
party of some act, or for the omission of something, 
or for the hajipening of a certain event, and questions- 
constantly arise as to the effect of such a represen¬ 
tation or stipulation upcm the contract and upon the 
liabilities of tjie parties. Such a reprc.sentation or 
stqiulalion may amount to a warranty or to a 
condition, according to its nature and its clTcct upon 
the contract '' A condition may be said to be a 
representation that a thing is, or that a tlung shall 
be, on the truth of which the existence of the 
contract may ilcpcnd, a«id it gives a right of icscia- 
Sion to the in)ure<l jiarty if it be falsified. A war- 
lanly is an agreement collateral to the main purpose 
<il a contract, the brea< h of which gives rise to a 
claim foi damages, but not to a right to treat the 
(ont>a(t as repudiated. 'I’o constitute either a 
ciMidilion or a warranty the refiresentation or 
stipulation must ielate to the subject-matter of the 
contract, and must not be a mere expiession of 
opinion or commendation or expectation. The test 
of whether the }»arlKulai dause is a condition or 
a waiianty is to see whether it g(x;s to the root of 
the contract, or whetln-r it only alTects the con¬ 
sideration, so that a bieach may be suflicicnlly 
compcnsatei) by damages If the foi mer it is a 
Condition, if tlie latter a warranty, wliatever the 
parlies may have called it in the contract ('ondi- 
tions and warranties may be either exjuoss, that is, 
made m words by the parties, or imjilied, that is¬ 
sue h as are incorporatcil by law in the contract 
unless the parties expressly btipnlatc otherwise. 
If the expressed terms aie inconsistent with the 
incorporation of implied terms, the latter will not 
be deemed to be included in the contract. As to 
implied warranties, see under that heading 

On a contract for the sale of goods certain 
conditions are implied on the part of the seller— 

(a) That he has a right to sell the goods, and, in 
the case of an agreement to sell, that he will have 
a r^ght to sell the goods when the property is tw pass. 

(6} On a contract for the sale of goods by des¬ 
cription, that the goods shall correspond with the 
description . and, if the sale is by iJample as well 
as by dc'sciiplion, that the bulk of the goods shall 
corresjiond with the desdiption, 

(c) Where goods are bouglit by description from 
a seller who deals m goods of that? description, that 
the goods shall be of merchantable quality. If, 
however, the buyer has examined the<goods, the 
imjilicd conditi m will iK)t extend to defects which 
ought to have*been detected on such examination. 

(<i) On a sale by sample, that the bulk shall corre¬ 
spond with the sample .in qi\jihty. that the buy^r 
shall have a reasonable opportunity of comparing 
the bulk with the sample, and that the goodft shall 
be free from an^ defect, rendering them unmer¬ 
chantable, which would not be apjmrent on 
reasonable examinaSon of the sample. 

(e) Where the buyer, expressly or^by implication, 
makes known to the seller the particular purjiose 
for which the goods are require, so ^ to show that 
the buyer relies on the seller’s skill or judgm^t, 
and the goods are of a description wluch it is in th& 
course of the seller’s business to supply (wliether 
he be the manufacturer or not), there is an implied 
condition that the goods shall be reasonably lit for 
such purpose, provided that m the case of a contract 
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fo| the sale of a specified article under its patent or 
other trade lyime, there is no implied condition 
as to its fitness for any particular purpose. It may 
be added that an implied warranty or condition 
as to quality c>r fitness for a particular purpose may 
be annexed to a contract by the usage of trade^ 

If a condilion is of such a nature that the liabilliy 
of the other party only arises on the performance 
of the condition or the happening of the contin¬ 
gency, it is called a condition precedent; if such 
party’s liability ceases on such happening or per¬ 
formance, it is a condition subsequent 'I'he per- 
forman( e of a condition precctlent wnll l.)c C‘x< used 
where the other party has prevented its peifor- 
mauce, or has done something whicli disables him 
from performing his part V)f the contrai t, or has 
intimated that he does not intend to perform such 
part. Failure to perform a condition precedent 
docs not necessarily operate as a discharge of the 
contract, for the injured ]>arty may elect whether 
he will treat thp contract as at an end. or whither 
he will only regard the failure as a breach of 
warranty which entitles him to damages 

'file rem<’<ly foi a breach ui waiianly lies in 
damages, not in the rojimhalion of the contract. 
Where the broach is by the seller of goods, the buyer 
IS not by reason thereof entitled to lejcs t the goods, 
but he may sot up against the seller the breach of 
w'arranty in dimimitioii or extiiK.tion of the j^ruc, 
or maintain an ai.tion against the sellei fin damages 
The measure of damages is the estimated loss dii ettly 
and natiiially resulting, in the ordinary course of 
events, fiom the bieaeh of wananty, oi, in the case 
of broadi of warranty of quality, the difference 
between the value of the goods at the lime of 
delivery to the buyer and the value they would 
have had if tlicy ha<l answered to the warranty. 
The fact that the buyci has .set up the breach of 
warranty in diminution or extinction of the j^ricc 
does not juevent him fiom maintaining an action 
for the same breach of wananty, if he has sulforcd 
further damage, 

The bicaeh of a condition, unless waived, entitles 
tlie iiijuicd paity to at oiuo lesiind the contiact, 
or he ‘may, if he {irefers, treat it as a breach*' ot 
wananty, and set-olf or claim damages as inen- 
tioiK'd abov(‘ As regards contracts for the sale of 
goods, there arc two exceptions to tins, for where 
the (ontnul is not seceiablo. and the buyei has 
accepted llie goods, or pait thereof, or where the 
contract is for sjie* ific goo<K. the j>iop(aty m whuli 
has passcal to the buyci, the breach of any condition 
to be fulfilled by the seller » an only be lreate<l as a 
bteach of Vairanty, and not as a giound for ielecting 
the goods and ticating the contract,,as lepudiatcd, 
unless there is a term of the (onlract, ex¬ 
press cu implied, to that clfeet. (^ee also 
under Cavlac Kmutor,' Contract, l)AM^r,ES, 
Implied Warranties, Salk of Goods».) 

It IS nccessaiy to diaw attim/ion to wh.it are 
ceiled warrantH's in polnies of manne insurance, 
whereby the assured person undertakes, either 
expressly or by iinjihcation,'that some paituular 
thing shall oi» shall not be done, or that some 
condition shall be fulfilled, dr whereby he afhnns 
or negatues the existence of a j>articu!ar slate of*' 
fa«ts. these warranties, in spite of the name, are 
really conditions, and must be exactly complied 
with, whether mateiial to the nsk or not. and, if 
not so complied with, the insurer will (subjeit to 
any expicss provision in the polic)) be discharged 
fiom liability as from the dale of the breach, but 


without prejudice to any liability incurred by him 
before that date. Non-comphance with these 
warranties, however, is excused when by reason of 
a change of circumstances the warranty ceases to 
be applicable to the circumstances of the contract, 
or when compliance is rendered unlawful by any 
subsequent law. A breach of warranty may be 
waived by the insurer, but where a warranty is 
broken, the assured person cannot avail himself 
of the defence that the breach has beea remedied, 
and the warranty comjilied with, before loss. 

Warranties in a special sense are also found in 
connection with the law relating to adulteration. 
If the defendant in a prosecution under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act proves that he had pur¬ 
chased the article in question as the same in nature,, 
substance, and quality as that demanded of hiiTfcby 
the prosecutor, and with a written warranty^to that 
effect; that he had no reason to believe that the 
article was otheiwise; and that he sold it in the 
same state as it was when he purchased it, he is 
entitled to be dischaiged from the prosecution : and 
proceedings under the Acts may then be taken 
against the person who gave the warranty, for the 
statutory offence of giving a false wairanly. 

WARRANT OF ATTORNEY.—A wiltcn author¬ 
ity given by a client to a solicitor empowering the 
soliLitor to appear and plead for him in an action 
against the debtor and to suffer ludgmcmt for the 
debt to be entered up .against him " 

The stamp duty, bv tlu» Stainj) A<t, 1891, is— 
Warrant of Attorney to confess and 
erilei up a judgment given as a security 
for the payment or repayment of money, 
or fot the transfer or retransfer of stock s d 
For each/lOO c)r fr.action thereof . .0 06 

(See MoRTciitG^', et< ) 

Warrant of Altornev of any other kind 0 10 0 
WAR SAVlNfJS rEUTn iCATES.—Ihcse certi¬ 
ficates (since the war known as National Savings 
Certificates) arc a government .sc-curity bearing 
mteiest free of income tax 'J'hc purchase price of a 
single ('crtificatc is ISs 6d and tins amount is 
repayable at any time on .ipplication together 
with any interest which h.is .accrued. At the end 
of the first year, a 15s 6d Certilkatc becomes 
worth 15s 9d riiercalter. interest is added at 
the r.atc ol Id I'oi e.ich month, and at the end of 
five years a bonus of 3d is add'ed, raising the full 
value of the Ceitificatc to £1 

TJie Certificates arc sold at most Post Offices 
in the United Kingdom, at most Pauks, and 
by Official "Agents m most towms of the United 
'Kingdom, m denominations of 

/I (puich.isc piicc 15s 6d ) 

£12 ( ,. „ £9 Gsi 

and £25 ( ,, £19 7s 6d ) 

Single Certificates for amounts from £26 (purchase 
jincc £21/" 3s) to the maxiinmn, £500 (purchase 
price £387i 10s.), may be obtained on a])phcati)U 
to the Comptroller and Atcountant-General, 
Gemral Post Ofiicc, London, JtCl. 

Nai'jonal Savings stamps to the valjio of 6d. 
.ind cardst 0 which sijidi st.imps mav be affixed u n 
be obtained at most Post Offices These cards when, 
C(»mi>leted will be accej)te(l m piirch.af.c of National 
Savings Ccrtificafes. 

National Savings Certificates are intended as an 
investment for individd’als only ar\^l cannotfbe held 
by a registered compa^iy, by a partnership, or by 
a public body. They may be purchased by any 
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person over seven years of age in his own name 
and for his own benefit 

Certificates cannot be transferred from one 
person to another except with the consent of the 
Postmaster-General, and such consent will be given 
only in exceptional urcuiustances. No traiiNfer 
ns allowed which is in the nature of a sale. A lee of 
Is will be payable m respect of each transferee 

WASTE. —Waste, in law, geneially siginfies anv 
alteration %nade in land or premises wherehv the 
value IS changed. 'I'liere aie .ilter<itions whn li 
may, m fact, im lease the \ alue of llie land oi 
premises, and this is called “ amelioiativo waste” 
But legally this is an interferon'«> with a light of 
])ro[)eity. and if the owner objints tlie [uistMi in 
* default IS liable for the waste win*, h has been 
committed Generally, however, waste signifies 
the al^iwing of an estate to diminish in value 
Waste IS either voluntaiv or permissive 'I'he 
former consists in doing something, eg, jmlling 
down a house, opening mines, jilougliing up meadow- 
land, etc., whilst the latter consists in allowing 
Diiihlings, etc , to get out of rojiaii Waste is 
mainlv conneUed w'lth the law ot real piojicrty, 
and IS com eined with the rights enjoj ed by a 
tenant for life (<71')- Thus, a tenant for life is not 
liable for permissive waste, unless the teims ol the 
grant expressly provule that he shall be hehl 
responsible But il (he i-slato is granted '' without 
impcNK hiueiil ol* waste,” the temint tor Iifi.- is not 
res[)onMb]e even lor \*>Iinitaiy w.isle, unless it is 
of the kind know-ti as ‘‘equitable waste,” 2 c , (h<‘ 
wilful damage of such tilings as the mansion lioiise, 
ornamental timber, ete. 

As to the liability of a t^mant for damage done 
to the demused premises, see Landlord and 
Ti':NANT * * 

WASTE ROOK.— Ihj s Is a book wlmh is some¬ 
times, though erroneously, called the day b'.'ok 
In this book enlties ot biisirnss transactions aic 
made as they c-eur, and foi .1 Itinporary pin pose 
J3v this im-ans ea<‘h liansaction, \vlietliiT of pur¬ 
chase, sale, 'ir otherwise, is •^li >wn in <.lironologj'.al 
oi'li'r irrespective c)f its nature P'rom the waste 
book the Items are entered in proper form into the 
journal, with a Mew of their being afterwaids 
iiansfeired permamuitly to the ledger. {See 
Wasti'. Siii'i-rs) 

WASTE SHEETS, —Instead of a wast«. bopk (7 a ). 
some business houses, (Specially banks, make us<- 
of loose sheets, called w'aste sheets Ihcsc sheets 
ar(' bound up into hook foiin at < ert un inlei\als 

WASTLN'fJ ASSETS.—(See Assfts )• 

WATCHES.— Owing to the introduction of 
machinery m the United States, the w-al* h-making 
tndubliy has bocRi revolutionised within rcNcnt 
years, and wal'hes and clocks aie oldamahlc at 
very low pi ices 'J here are also laigc exports from 
France, Switzerland, and Gcimany to idl jcarls of 
the world, but the best w-atches are stfll made 111 
Tiondon * 

WATEHK!) STOCK.— 1 his is a tei m wlm h co\ ers 
the creation by a joint sto> k company of so much 
v'apital b^ock, le , iial)ility to bhareholdcrs, Jgairibt 
'•huh there arc no tangd'le assets In^thc United 
Kingdom this most usually lakes ))lai3^i in the case 
of the formation of a new lonipany, the amount of 
the sb?.»e cajutal issued to Ihp ^Je^dolS or the pio- 
motels being largel)’ m excess of the value of the 
propciTics takcji over. lit such case it would be 
saicl that the cajutal was ‘‘ jvatered,” that is to say, 
was thinned, in the same way, as wine is waleicd.* 


In the United States, the " watering ” of capiial 
has for years past been a fine art, and is by mo 
means limital to over-capitaJisatiofi in the first 
instance One of the earliest cases on record is 
that of the gas companies in Cliicago. These com¬ 
panies, some time ago, combine<l the lespcctive 
undertakings, the actual capital invested in which 
amounted to about $10,000,000. The amalgamated 
company, however, made its nominal capital 
$25,000,000 One of the results is, of course, to 
conceal fiom the general public the vast profits 
made, for, obviously, what wcuild he a very large 
diMclend on tlu' true amount of cajutal invested, 
say. $10,000,000, would be veiv much less on a 
nominal capital of $25,000,000. 

Anothci method whuh lias been largely ado[)ted 
of late years, partu uJarly in the United htal(‘s and 
Canada, has been to issue common .stock (oidinaiy 
shates) .IS a bonus to investors who subscribe for 
bonds or jneferred shares, cjuitc apart from the 
laigll bitmis m (his shape given to the vendois and 
the promoteis of the (oncein. Such stock, being 
uholly uniepiesented by any asseds, i.s, at the out¬ 
set, nothing but paj)er, and is, tlicrcfore, purely 
” waterc'd ” s1o( k In couise of time, however, if 
the undeit.iking becomes ))rosp(“ious and does not 
distiibute its ))rolits up to the lult, but ic-invests 
them in the Inisiness, assets may giadually be 
(rcatc'd out ol siu h prolibs, until what was originally 
” wateied ” stock be*'omes stock which really lias 
assets heliind it 'llns has been the case with the 
Uintcsl Stales Sled Coipoiation. the capital of 
whidi, at its imeptioi), was ‘‘watered” to an 
enormous extent. In the couisc of yc'drs, however, 
fu'sh asset.s have been <icated by the aid of <»ppio- 
jinatioii^ fioin the jiiofits, until, at the jirescuit time, 
the common stock, wlmh was oiiginallv nothing 
but promoters' ” phindci,” is rejirc'scnted by assets 

Obviously, owing to its origin, such ” watered ” 
stock can be sold much below its iiomin.i.1 value 
tuul yet show a liaiulsome profit to the original 
piopiietois, who have ]>ut in no capital coire- 
Sfiouding to it This oxj>lains wliy one may often 
see common stock, or oidinary sli.yes, quoted at 
mtiely 10 pet cent or 20 per cent, of their tiomiiial 
value, and it must not be thought that because 
one buys /lOO nominal value of stm k or shares m 
a company for /20 that one is necessarily icceiviiig 
for that .sum something for which the original 
holder paid /lOO As likely as nut, the original 
holder paid nothing for it. and it is merely jiart of 
so much '■ watered ” stock. * 

It sliould bo noted that b'nghsh 1 oinpany 
Legislation ha'> been directed towardsThininathig 
this eleniont ^111 ])roin»)lioii, and the iiiles that 
sli.ire>^ m.iy not be issued at a discount «ind that 
full rli^closures .irc to be made when shares ^re 
I'.siied otIuT than for cAsh, l^vc Him end in vicV 
(Sec SiiAKiib, Issue of, Urospkctus, etc}. 

WATER-LOqiEI).—A ship is saul to bd*water- 
l(»g!'ed when It can no longer be managed owing 
to leakage, and wlmn its cargo is of such a natuie, 
for example limbcn'.^that it and the ship both float. 
WATER MELON.— (See Meion^ 

WAX. —(See Beeswax, dbANDLi-mERRY, Japan 

» Wax I * • 

WAV Itll.L. -lliis 1, .1 document whuh scts#out 
a full list of the ])assengcis and the goods ^hich 
aie being earned for any jiartuular journey. 

WEIOHT NOTE.- -This IS a document issued by 
dock companies, giving the gross wcught, tare and 
net weight, marks, numbers, and dates of entry 
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of imported goods. The person who is in possession 
of^the weight note is entitled to the warrant for 
the goods updn complying with the conditions of 
sale and jiaying the balance of the purchase money 
as expressed in the weight note on or l>efore the 
expiration of the time for payment of the purchase 
money 

WI^IIGHTS AND MKASUUES (BRITISH).— The 
standard of measurement is the Imperial yard, a 
length fixed by Act of Parliament in 1878. It is 
a solid square bar in the custody of the Board of 
Trade, and copies of it arc kept in various places. 
For the convenience of the public, a <opy is ex¬ 
hibited. amongst other places, on the outer w-alls 
of GreeiuvK h Observatory. 

The standard of weight sis the pound. Tins is 
the weight of a caicfiilly preserved piece of platinum, 
shaped like a cylinder, measuring I 35 in. high, 
and M5 in in diameter. 

1 he standard of capacity is the gallon. This 
contains ten Imperial standard pounds’ weigAt of 
distilled water \Veighed in air against brass weights, 
with the water and the air at a temperature of 
(12® F, and willi the barometer at 30 in. 

I MKASl^KF 


Long Measure. 


3 Barleycorns 

^ 1 

Incli (25 4 milli- 
metre). 

12 Linos 


Inch 

21 Inches 

— 1 

Nail. 

3 Inches 


Palm 

4 Inches 

— . 

Hand (iisc’d in 
measuring liorscs) 

9 Inches 

--r. 1 

Span 

12 Inches 


Foot (ji’, of a metre). 

18 Inches 

— 1 

Cubit 

3 F'cet 


Yard (36 me lies). 

2 Feet 

~ 1 

Pace (military). 

5 A Feet 

=- 1 

Pace (gcometiical). 

6“F'vi 

= 1 

Fathom. 

5J- Yards (198 inches) 


Rod, Polo, or Perch. 

4 Poles (100 links) 

=1:: 1 

Ch.im (66 leel). 

240 Ya.-ds 

= ; 

Cable’s Length. 

10 Chains (220 yards) 

= 1 

Furlong 

8 I'urlongs 


Mile; (1,760 yards). 

3 Miles 

= 

League 

3 Knots 


Nautical League 

1 151 Miles 


Knot 01 Nautical 
Mile (2,025 yards). 

69i Miles (60 Geograph ) 


1 Degieo 

.. Stjuare Measure. 

144 Square Inches 


1 Square Foot. 

9 Square Feet 

= 

I Square Yard. 

30i Square Yards 

= 

1 Square Pole, Rod, 
or iVrch. 

40 Perches 

= 

1 Rood. .) 

4 Roous 

= 

1 Ai^e (4.840 square 
yards) 

640 Acres 

= 

1 Square Mile. 


Cubic Measure. 

1.728 Cubic Inches , ' =1 Cubic Foot. 

27 Cubic Feet' == 1 Cubic Yard, 

fhe following are special measures of length— 

(a) Cloth Measure. 

(For cloths, linens, silks, etc., Scotch and Irish 
linens are measured by the yard. Dutch linen is 
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bought by the Flemish ell and sold by the English. 
Tapestry is generally sold by the Flemish ell.) 

2i Inches = 1 Nail. 

4 Nails = 1 Quarter (of a yard). 

3 Quarters = 1 Flemish Ell. 

4 Quarters = 1 Yard. 

5 Quarters — 1 English Ell. 

6 Quarters = I French EU. 


(6) Cotton Yarn Measure. 

120 Yards = 1 Skein. 

7 Skeins = I Hank. 

18 Hanks = 1 Spindle. 


(r) Land Measure. 

(Land is measured by means of Gunter's Chain 
7'lus chain is 22 yards long, and consists of 100 
links.) 

7 92 Long Inches — I Long Link. 

25 Long Links = 1 Long Pole 

4 Long Poles = I Long Cham. 

80 Long Chains — 1 Long Mile. 

62-7264 Square Inches = 1 Square Link. 

625 Square Links — 1 Square Pole. 

16 Square Poles — I Squaip Chain. 

10 Square Chains — 1 Acre 

{(I) Linen Yarn Measure* 

300 Yards — 1 Cut 

12 Cuts = 1 Hank. 

1^ Hanks = 1 Bundle. 


(c) Paper Measure. 

24 Sheets — 1 Quire. 

20 Quires = 1 Ream. 

516 Sheets — I Punter’s Ream. 

2 Reams = 1 Bundle. 

10 Reams = 1 Bale. 


(/) Timber Measure. 

1 Load (unhewn timber) = 40 Cubic Feet. 

I Load (squared timber) = 50 Cubic Feet. 

1 Ton of Shipping = 42 Cubic Feet 

I Stack = 108 Cubic Feet 

1 Cord ' — 128 Cubic Feet. 

There are also various “ Standards ” used for 
measunng timber. The principal are— 

ChnsHania = 103J Cubic Feet. 

(120 Deals. IF x 9" x U".) 

London ^ ~ 120 Cubic Feet. 

, (120 Deals, 12' x 9' x 3"") 

Quebec ~ 275 Cubic Feet. 

(120 Deals, 10' x IF x 3'.) 

Pelrourad ' = 165 Cubic I^'eet. 

"‘(120 Deals, 6' x iT x 3'.) 

(g) \^)rt:tcd Yarn Measure. 

80 Yards ■- = 1 Skein. 

7 Skeins = 1 Hilnk 

144 Hanks = 1 Gross. 
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60 Seconds (') 
60 Minutes (') 
30 Degrees {°) 
45 Degrees 
60 Degrees 
90 Degrees 
360 Dcgre(^ 


Other Measures. 

Angular Measure. 

= l Minulc. 

— 1 Degree 
I Sign. 

-- I Octant. 

I Sextant. 
---- I Quadrant. 
1 Circle 


60 Seconils 
60 Minutes 
24 Hours 
• 7 Days 
28 Da}^ 

28. 29. 30. or 31 Days 
12 Calendar Months 

365 Days, 5 Hours, 
48lMins , 51 Seconds 

366 Days 
36,524 Days 


Mvasuros ot Time. 

^ 1 Minute 


1 Hour 
I Dav. 

1 We'ek 

I Lunar Month. 

1 Caleinlar Month 
1 Civil Year 

1 Mean Solar Year 
1 Lcaj) Yeai. 

1 Century. 


The addition of a day every fourth year, leap 
year, docs not keep the Calendar (jiiite corre 1 . 
It IS a little too much. The dilterence amounts 
to about 3 days in 400 years Three year-, in every 
four centuries, therefore, are not counted as lca{> 
years, and itlias^ecn arranged that those < ontunal 
years which are n(.>t dwisible exactly by 4, when 
the two last cij>hcrs are taken away, shall not be 
counted as leap yeats Thus 1800 an<l 1900 woic 
not leap years—but 2000 will be After the last- 
named veai there will be no centuiial I'-ap yeai until 
2400. 


Numcricai 

Measures.* * 


12 Arlules 

1-11 )ozeii 


13 Articles 

— I Bakei’s Doz 

•n 

12 Dozen 

! (iross 


12 (}ross 

- 1 Cireat Gross 


20 Articles 

-- 1 Score 


5 Score 

- 1 Hundicd 


6 Score 

1 1 1 Great Iliindicd. 

Road Measures iti 

Variniia Countries. 


Lent^th of Mile in lin^lish Yauls. 


America (mile) 

. • 

1,760 

Austria (mile, post) 


8,297 

Pelgium (Kilometre) 


1.094 

Cluna (Li) 

4 

609 

Denmark (mile) 


8,2.18 

England (Statute mile) 


1,760 

,, (Geographical mile) 

2.025 

France (old mile) 


2.132 

,, (Kilometie) 


1,094 

Geimany (Gcographu al) 


8,101 

„ (long) . . 

. . • 

10,126 

,, (mile metric) 

. 

1,640 

Hftlland (legal mile) . 

• 

1,094 

India (Bengal mile) 


2,000 

Ireland (old) 


2,240 

Italy (mik‘) 

• 

•2,025 

Ntirway (mile) 

■ ® • 

12,182 

Portugal (mile) 


2,250 

Russia (V^rsfl 


1,167 

Saxony fpost mile) 


7.432 

Scotland (old) 


1,977 

Spain (^nile) « . 


1.522 

Sweden (mile) 

. *. 

11,690 

Switrerland (mile) 

• • ■ 

8,584 


II. WEIGHT. 

Avoirdupois Weight. * 


27 343 Grains 
16 Diams 

16 Ounces 
14 Pounds 

28 Ikninds 
100 I’oimds 

4 (Jnarters (112 lbs) 
20 Hundredweights 


= 1 Dram. 

— 1 Ounce (437 5 grs.).^ 
1 Pound (lb) (7,000 
~ 1 Stone ^ grs.). 
—- 1 Quartei. 

1 (Vntal 

I Hundredweight. 

1 Ton (cwt.) 


Apothecaries’ Weight (Old). 

20 Giains 

3 S(. ill pies / 

8 I )i .uns 


• = 1 Scruple, ►) 

• 1 1 >ram, 3 (^0 grains). 

1 Ounce, 5 (480 grs). 
12 OutKcs --- 1 I’ouiui, lb (5,760 

grains). 

Dings ar(‘ ('oinpounded by this weight. 

P)|f»'sn lans and clu mists use these weights in 
dealing with pies< nptioiis In theliiitish I’harma- 
c'optna avoirdupdis weiglit is used. 

There is also what is called an Apothecaries’ 
Fluid M<Msiiie (als'.i used in photography). 

- : 1 l)i a( hm. 


6 Minims (rn } 

8 J)iaHims 
20 OiiiKcs 
8 Pints 
1 Tcas]')oonful 
1 Dessei ls|>()onfui 
I 'I'ablcspoonfiil 


I Ouiue, 

1 Pint 

1 Impenal Gallon 

1 DraHim 

2 DraHiins. 

4 Diathms 


Troy Weight. 

3 17 Grams -- 1 Carat. 

24 (hams - - 1 Penny weight (dwt ) 

20 Pennyweights 1 Ouikc (480 giains). 

12 Ounces I Pound (5,7(k) grs.). 

100 I'ounds - : I Hundredweight. 

'hoy weight is used for gold, silvei (ami ai tales 
made of gold and silver), platinum, and jirecious 
slones 

I lu' stand.ird for gold < om is 22 laiats fine gold 
and 2 <aiats alloy, loi silver, II oz 2 dwT silver 
and 18 dwt alloy 

The following are special weights — 

(a) Butter and Cheefie Weight. 


8 Pounds 
56 I’ounds 
84 Pounds 
112 Pcnridb 
224 Pounds 
3vS6 Poifnds 
236 Pounds 


Cl-se 

Fh-kin 

Tub. 

Dutch Ousk. 
Bairel 

I Sulfolk Wey. 
1 Icssex Wey. 


, ( 6 ) Coal Wefght. 

{In adJil^m to Avoirdufjots ITVig/i^ f 
I Sack 

1 Large Sai k i 
7 Tons 


21 Tons 4 
,20 Keels 


Ilundredwt. 


I Hundredwciglil. 
— 2 Hundiedweiglits. 
I Room 

~ 1 Bai^e or Keel. 
—* 1* Shipy>ad. 


(“ All coal shall be sold by weight only, exCtpt 
where by the written consent of the ]iurcha'Jcr it 
IS sold by boatload, or by wagons or tubs delivered 


I A gram is the same in all weiglio 
* Uiiiclier's ^tone is 8 Ib^ 
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* fr^m the colliery into the works of the purchaser. 

, . . Where lyiy quantity of coal exceeding 2 cwt. 
IS delivered by means of any vehicle to a |)urLhai>er, 
the seller of the coal shall deliver, or cause to be 
deliveicd, or to be sent by post or otherwise, to 
the pun iiaser or lus servant, before any part of 
the coal IS unloaded, a ticket or note” in a j>re- 
sc ribed foi m—Wc'ighfs and Me.isuies Act, 1889) 

(r) FikH Weight and Measure. 

1 Barrel (anc hovies) — 30 pouncls 
1 Ouintal -- 112 ])ounds 

1 IJox (salmon) 120 to 130 pounds. 

4 Fish • ~ I Warp. 

33 Warps V- I Bong Hundred. 

10 Bong Hundred — 1 I'housand 

10 Thousand — 1 Bast. 

500 Herrings — 1 (.'ade 

1000 Sprats — 1 Cade 

600 llomngs ~ 1 Measc^ 

1 Cr.in of Men mgs — 37] tiallons 

{if} Flour Weight. 

14 Bounds ~ 1 Berk or Stone. 

40 i^iunds = 1 B()ll 

56 Bounds = I Bushel. 

196 Bounds =- 1 Barrel. 

280 l^ounds = 1 Sack 

(Bread is usually sold in 4-11.) and 2-lb loaves, 
that IS, cpiarterns and half-quailerns.^ Unless it 
IS of the class known as “ fancy bread," it must lie 
weighc'd in the presence of the buyci. It is 
forbidden, by statute, to s*.ll bread by the peck) 

(c) Hay Weight. 

56 Pounds = I 'fruss (old hay). 

60 Pouncls = 1 'J'luss (new hay). 

36 Trusses — 1 Load. 

1 Scpiarc Yard = 6 Stone (new hay). 

1 Square Yard ~ 9 Stone (old hay). 

{/) Straw Weight. 

36 Pounds = 1 Ti uss. 

36 Trusses (11 cwt 64 1b)= 1 Load. 

(g) Wool Weight. 

7 pounds = 1 Clc)vp. 

20 Ponn^’s — I Stoie. 

2 Cloves 1 Stone. 

2. Stones I Tod. 

12 Score I Pack. 

• OV Tods ^ 1 We). 

2* Weys ^ 1 Sa( k. 

^ 12 Sacks ^ = 1 Last. 


<■ 

Othor Woiglits. 

' 


Almonds . 

. basket 

■ ■ 11 

1 }f cwt 


. sc'ron 

• ■ u 

-i rwt 

.. 

box (Jordan)' . 

25 Ih. 

Arsenic . 

. , cask .... 


4 cwt. 

Ashes 

. cask /Ameinan) 

. . 

-5 cwt 


cask (Russian) . 

10 cwt. 

Bn’l . . 

. tieicc of 38 pieces 

(Irish) . 

304 lb. 


hrkin .... 


100 lb. 


band .... 


200 lb. 

Bristles . 

cask .... 


10 cwt. 

Ibillion 

. bar .... 

. . If 

-30 lb. 

Camphor 

box .... 


1 cwt 


Other Weights (cont.) 


Candles . 

barrel .... 

. . 120 lb. 

Cassia 

chest. 

. . 60 lb. 

Cinnamon 

bale. 

. . 92J lb. 

(-lover seed . 

sack. 

. 2-3J cwt. 

.. 

cask. 

. 7-*9 cw’l. 

Cloves 

matt. 

. . 80 lb. 


chest. 

. . 200 lb. 

Cochineal 

seron .... 

. . 140 lb. 

,, 

'>aK. 

1 . 200 lb. 


70,000 inserts . . 

. . 1 11 ). 

C(M .Kl . . 

bag. 

. . 1 cwt. 


(ask. 

. li cwt. 

Colfeo 

bairol or lobin . 

. 1 - 1 | cwt. 

.. 

l>ag. 

. li'l]- cwt. 


tierce .... 

. 5-7 cwt. 


bale (Mocha) . . 

. 2-24 cwt. 

Cop])eias 

hhcl. 

. 16*-20cwl. 

Cun ants . 

carotcel .... 

5-9 cwt. 


Imtt. 

. 15- 20 cwt. 

Featheis . 

bale. 

. 1 cwt. 

logs . . . 

drum (Turkey) . 

. . 24 lb. 


frail (Faro) . 

. . 32 lb. 


frail (.Malaga) 

. . .56 Ib. 


barrel. . . 96 11 

). to 23 cwt. 

Flax 

matt (Dutih) 

. .126 II). 

>. • 

bale (Flemish) . 

. . 2 cwt. 

. 

bale (Russian) . 

5-6 cwt. 

(Balls 

sack. 

. 3ii- cwt. 

Gitigei . . 

bag (Jamaica) . 

. . 1 cwt. 

,, 

I>ag (Fast‘Indies) . 

. . 1 cwt. 


l>ag (Barbadoes) 

11 cwt 

Glass . 

stone. 

. . 5 Ib 

. 

seam. 

. 24 stone. 

Gum . 

( best (Turkey) . 

. . 4 cwt 

Arabic. 

chest (Fast Indies). 

. 6 cwt. 

Gunpow'der 

barrel. 

. . 100 lb. 


last (24 barrels) 

. 2,400 lb. 

Hemp 

stone .... 

. . 32 11) 

Hops . 

pcK ket .... 

. U -2 cwt. 


I'ag. 

. 3i cwt. 

Honey 

gallon .... 

. . 1211 ). 

Indigo 

seron . 

. . 250 Ib. 

Bead . 

fodder or folhcr 

. 194 cwt 

laquoric v jm< c 

case. 

. . U cwt 

Mac e . 

case. 

li cwt. 

Madder . . 

cask. 

. 15-23 cw’t. 

Magnesia 

c best. 

. 1 cwt 

Meat , . . 

StolU'. 

8 11 ). 

Molassos . 

])unchccm 

. 10-12 cwt 

Mustaicl . 

cask simill) . 

9-18 11) 


(.ask (laigc-) . 

. 18-36 lb 

N'ut megs . ■ . 

cask. 

. . 20011 ) 

NTils . 

bag (Ikaicelona). 

. . 126 lb. 


bag (Messina) . 

. U -13 cwt. 

Oi>ium 

chest (Turkey) . 

. . 136 Ib. 


< liccst (Fast inches). 

1494 lb. 

Pc|)pi'l . . 

bag (free trade) 

or 1 c-wt. 


bag (white) . 

. . I(s 8 11 ). 

,, B 

bag (bhuk) . . . 

. . 316 lb. 

Pimento ,< 

C'a«. 

. 1 cEv't. 

Plums 

carton .... 

. . 9 lb. 


i box .... 

. . 20 lb. 

Porle . 

tirkin (lush). 

. . . 100 lb. 

1 . 

tlCMCC .... 

. . 304 M>. 

Potash 

barrel. 

. . 200 lb- 

Potatoes . 

cwt.' 

.. . 120 lb. 

Piunes 

U'trfcl. 

. ♦\!-3 cwt. 

..... 

puncheon 

10-12 cwt. 

Ouicksilver . 

bottle’ . . . ^ . 

. : 84 Ib. 

Rags . . . 

bale (.^lamburg) 

. 24 cwt. 


bale (.Mediterranean) 

. 4J-5 cwt. 
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Other Weights ( covt .) 


Resin 

barrel.about 2 cwt. 

Kaisins . 

drum (Valenc la) 

. 24 lb 


box (Valencia) . 

30-40 lb. 


cask (Malaga) . 

, 1 cwt. 


box (Malagti) 

. 22 11 ). 


cask (Turkov) . 

. 2 y cut 

Rice . 

bag (East Indies) . 

H i-wt 


(■•ask (.\menca) . 

. 6 (wt* 

Sago . . • . 

Ijng. 

. 1 cwt 


i best. 

. 13 (wt 

Salmon . 

box. 

i 20 -i:ioib 

Salt . 

bushel ... 

. .56 Ib 

Saltpelie 

'jag. 

• li 

It 

bairel. 

. 1 cwt 

^Shellac . . 

( host. 

13 cwt 

firkin. 

64 lb. 

• 

bai 1 cl. 

. 2.56 lb 

. 

chest. 

3J .wt. 

So<la . 

1 ask .... 

3 4 cwt. 

Steel . 

faRot. 

. 120 lb 

Sugar. 

b«ig (liast Indies) . 

1 13 cwt 


matt 01 bag (Mauiitiiis) 

1 -U cwt 

. 

ticicc (West Indies) 

7-9 cwt. 

. 

hogshead (West Indies) 

13-16 c wt. 

Sngar-i andy 

box. 

. 70 Ib 

Tallow 

cask. 

. 9 cwt 

Tapioca . 

barrel. 

• U 'Wt 

Tea . . . 

chest (Congou) . 

. 80 ib 


clicst (Hvson) . 

60-80 ib 

■ . 

ehc'st ('•idinary) 

. 84 11) 

Tiles . . . 

load. 

1,000 

Tobacci^ . 

hog.shead. 

12 -lH,wt 

Turpentine . 

bai 1 el. 

2 - 2 t (w 1 

Vermilion 

bag . . ... 

. 60 lb. 

Walnuts . 

bag. 

• 

nr. CAi’ACirv * 

Dry .Measure. 

. 1 cwt. 

4 Gills 

= 1 Pint 


2 Pints 

I * >uai t 


2 Quaits (4 pints) = 1 Potllc. 


2 Ikiltles {4 quails) — 1 (iailon. 


2 Gallons 

1 IVck 


4 Pecks 

= I 13usliel 


3 Pushels 

~ 1 Sac k 


4 Bushels 

“ 1 Coomb 


5 Bushels (or 

pey tor’s 



load) -= 1 Sac k ol 

Flour. 

8 Bushels 

" 1 Quai ter. 


12 Sacks 

= 1 Chaldifui. 

5 Quarters (40 bushels) = 1 Wey oi ,Hoise-load 

10 Quaitci's 

— 1 Last. 


Ale and Ilccr Measure. 


4 Gills 

r= 1 Pint. 


2 Pints 

1 Quart 


4 Quarts 

= I Gallon. 


9 Gallons 

= 1 Pirkin 

J 

i-Firkins (18 gallons) = 1 Kiidcrkm. 

2 Kilderkins 

^ 1 13air(.-l 


1 i Barrel 

2 - 1 Hogshead 

2 Hogsheads 

= J Butt , 


2, Butts * 

1 Tun. 


• 

Wine Measure. 


4 Gills,’ 

-a l.Pjnt. 


2 Pihts 

1 Quart. 


4 Quarts 

-A 1 Gallon. 


9 Gallons 

1 Anker 


18 Gallons 

= 1 Runlet. 



31(Jallons 
42" Gallons 
6,3 Gallons 
H4 (jallons 

1 


Wine Measi re { toui ) 

1 ll.irrol 


2 1 


ipos 


I Tit*r(?‘ 

1 lioi'shcad. 

I Puiuhcon 
I Pipe or liult. 
1 Tun 


OUmt >Vlno And Sjiirit Monsiiros. 


1 Hok''1h‘.u 1 Claret 
1 Putt ot Slu'l'l V 
1 Pipe ol 1\)1 f 
] 1 'ip<' ol M.i'U'iia 
1 Pipe of M.iiv.ila 
1 I'uiD lieoii ol S \\’hiske\ 
1 Puli' lieon ol Pran<l\' 

J HoL]slu a<l of Pi.uulv 
\ Cask ol Piandv 
I Pipe ol Culi'i 
I I’luu lieoii of Ktini 
1 Hi^slieail of Hum 
1 I'un of Wine 
I Pijie or Pull 


16 G.illons 
T- 108 (f.illons 
: : 1 1.5 (Pillons 
‘••2 G.llloiis 
r 03 ('pal)ons 

- I P2 120 (iallon^ 

---- 100-110 Cialloiis 
r 45 55 (jalloiis 
. 26 28 Gallon^ 

100 118 (Pillons. 
- ' 00-100 COilloiis 
r— 45 50*(i<illons 

- 210 G.illons 

108 117 Gallons 


PiKlis, l.oa<l of 
Glass, Seam ol 
l.aw I’.ipers, 1 
Polaloes, s,l( k 


Misecltiinooiis. 

- 500 

120 11 ) 

Toiio -- 72 Words 

ol -- 168 lb. 


WPM’AKK DEPAHTMIINT. This is a om- 
paiatively recent innov.ition in factoiy and biLsiiu'ss 
organisation, .uid cainc gicatly to the fore dunng 
the war It has been said that the welfaic depart¬ 
ment (or em])!oyinent or labour department, as 
some prefer to tall it) is " re<pmed to study the 
^torkers individually and scvei.dly as living, 
thinking beings , and tlui end it h.is to attain is 
(i) to obtain a healthy and contented jiersonnel, and 
(n) to niaintain it in health and contentment. 
'Ihis end sliould be attained piim.mly that the 
indiist ry may jusl ify its eMstence to the community, 
and setondly that it may leeeivc good and enicumt 
scrViee fiom those it selves ” • 

Space Will not ]>ermit of an extended relerence 
to tlie vaiious consid<‘rations winch are raised m 
this connection , but the following summaiizes the 
mam points - 

(i) Welfare ancf health work is needed to 
Inlnuale tlio wheels of llie hvin,, machinery of 
industry * 

( n) It must be given a status commensiir.itc witli 
its imjiortaiice * * 

(in) It re<[uiics a department of experts acting 
m close toijcli with the workcr.s 

(iv) The <lii1ics of the department should be 
carefully <letine<i, and irieludc activities both insKfe 
an<l ou{side#vorking hours 

( v) Constant y (piiries and investigation *are a 
necessary part of tiie work 

(vi) livery effort must be made to avoid trenching 
on the established pR'rogatives of technical contiol 
and of trade unionism « 

WIiSTKUN AIJSTUALIA.^Posilion, \n'a, and 
^Population. Western Austraira, tli>> largi'st, but 
least populated, of the .\ustralian States, mcludcsoall 
that portion of the Australian mainland, wdiich 
extends to the west of the meridian of 129® E , and 
IS situated between the parallels of 13J®S. and 
35® S. Its greatest length is 1,480 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 1,000 miles. Its area of 
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9f5,920 square miles is more than one-third of the 
area of the Australian mainland, and eight times 
that of the t’nilod Kingdom. The ]>opulation of this 
vast region is only about 313.000, which gives the 
remarkably low density of ‘3 to the square mile. 

Coast Line. 'I hc coast line has a total length of 
over 0,000 miles, but there are few good natural 
harbours On the south, King George’s Sound 
possesses a good harbour m I'rincess Koyal, but 
steep cliffs rise from the shoic.s of the Great 
Australian Hight. It is, however, possible to form 
a roadstead at Espciante to serve the Dtindaa gold¬ 
field. Kiemantlc, on the west coast, has had its 
harbour made safe by an immense mole, and Shark 
Bay IS fairly well sheltered The northern coast is 
characterised by its mangrove swamps, but pos¬ 
sesses ill King SouikI and Cambridge Gulf fine 
natural hai hours, though rendered less useful by 
the great tidal ranges there. 

Itulld. The greater jiait of the State is occupied 
by a vast and tableland of very aniient roi.ks , and 
coastal plains he on the north, west, and south. Of 
the chief deserts of the tableland, the Oueen Victoria 
Desert lies between 26® S and 31® S , and is unin¬ 
habited except by a few aborigines, and the ('.ibson 
Desert, lying noilh of the latter and stretdiing to 
the Tropic of Ca]>ucorn, is a stony waste Beyond 
the latter stretches the Great Sandy Desert north¬ 
wards in iidges of dnfteil san<l The chief mountain 
ranges .ire of low <;levatic>n, and include the LcojXjld 
and Muller Kanges in the noith, the llaminei.slcy 
Kangc in the north-west, and the Dai ling and 
Stirling Kanges in tl.e south-west. iliere are 
numeious so-( allis! lakes ‘-n the }>iatean, which have 
little (lepfh, and I)C< ome dry in the hot seas(Uis. 
Numerous iiveis How we^twaids from the escaip- 
ment.s of the jdateau, and the chief among them 
arc the Swan. Murchison, Gascoyne, Ashburton, 
De Grey, and Fitzroy. Only two aic of commeicial 
iinpoi lance--the Swan and the Ihtzroy ; the rest 
are only filled during the lainy season. 

rihnatc. Speaking generally, the climate of West¬ 
ern Australia is remarkably healthy, but all varieties 
of climate from lower temperate to tropical are to be 
found. Four climatic regions may, however, be dis¬ 
tinguished : (1) 'Ihc Kimbcilcy region of the north, 
possessing a tiopical monsocui climate, with an 
annual rainfall of *10 to 60 in , (2) tlie and and 
semi-and desert tableland, with marked temperature 
changes, and with a rainfall of 0 to 15 in , (3) the 
transition belt l^etwecn the two foimcr, and (4) 
the south-west and south with a "Mediteiranean ” 
climate, .'vnd a rainfall vaiying from 40 in. on the 
coast to 15 in. in the inleiior 

Production and IBtlustrlek. I he Prsloral Industry 
IS one of the chief mainstays of the colony Shce]> 
a id cattle are the chief animals reared, but horses 
and pigs arc also fed'in large numbers The princi¬ 
pal pistoral regions are in the Nor.h-West, the 
coast ranges of the South-West, a^'d m the southern 
Kimberley distiict, especially in the vidleys of tlic 
Ord, Margaret, Dcnnaul, pud Fit/roy Kivcrs. 
The dallying industry is of little importance, 
hut IS sure to dcvclofi in the South-Western 
district betweyn ('•c/'aicUon and Albany, where the 
population IS mainly centred A poisonous jilant 
in ihe south IS a hindrance to stock-rearing. There 
IS much good grazing land on the plateau, and this 
region is not so much the great barren wilderness 
as the early estimates asserted. 

Ac^ncuUure. Agriculture is chiefly earned on in 
the South-Western region. Wheat, barley, oats, 


maize, hay, potatoes, and root crops are raised; 
The yield of the cereals is moderate, but the quality 
IS good. The orange, vine, lemon, apple, and peacn 
are grown with great success between Bunbury and 
Geraldton, and many other regions in the South- 
West arc suitable for fruit growing, hence with good 
local and foreign markets this industry is certain 
to develop. 

Forestry. Western Australia possesses a very 
valuable asset in her 30,000 square miles of forest. 
Jarrah and karri, species of eucalyptus, are the 
chief. Jarrah is world-famed for its durability, and 
Its resistance to the ravages of the white ant, the 
teredo, and dry-rot It grows chiefly in the South- 
West between i^erth and Albany. The karri is 
larger and taller than jarrah, sometimes attaining 
heights of over 200 ft. ; and is limited to a 1«-act 
III the extreme South-West. Other varieties of 
timber arc tuart, wandoo, York gum, and sandal¬ 
wood. The bark of the mallet tree is used for 
tanning purposes. 

The Mining Industry. Gold-minmg is one of the 
staple industries of Western Australia, and has 
raised the colony from the “Cinderella” state to a 
fairly prosperous condition, with fair hope of future 
development. The gold belt extends from north to 
south roughly parallel to the coast, and includes the 
Kimberley (18B6), Pilbarra, Ashburton, Gascoyne, 
Murchison and Fast Murchison (1891), Y’llgarn 
(1887), Mount Margaret, South<‘rn Cross (1887), 
Coolgardic (1892), Kalgoo«lic (1893), and Dunclas 
goldliclds. The colony ranks first in Australia in 
gold production Much of the gold first found 
was ui the form of alluvial nuggets , now quartz- 
mimng operations arc earned on Other minerals, 
at present little worked, but of fair extent, arc 
silver, coal, iron, tin, copper, lead, and very h.ard 
diamonds used for glass cutting. Coal exists 
near Wyndham, C.craldton, and Ifunbury ; but 
IS mainly mined at Collie, near Bunbury, and is 
all used locally and for the shipping at Fiomantle. 
Northampton mines < opper, and the Greenbushes 
yield tin 

'I he h'tshing Industry There is an important 
peail-fishmg industry, witli headquarters at Broome, 
on the north-west coast Two distinct species of 
mothcr-of-pearl shell contribute to the export trade 
of tins article The main and most valuable portion 
is lepicscnted by the large moi.her-of-pearl shell, 
limited to tropical waters, and obtained from 
Exmouth Gulf northwaids Fine pearls are also 
obtained. The second, or Shaik’s Bay variety, is of 
comparatively small size, and is used for the manu¬ 
facture of buttons The food fishes of economic 
value are many, but the industry is m its infancy. 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactures are 
natuuilly m a very rudimentary state. There are 
small loc<iI industries, such as bnck-making, working 
wood or metals, and the making up ol textile fabrics 
into clothing 

Commui.icatlonH. The duel means of communica¬ 
tion in a State jiossossing few navigable rivers or 
good roads, and yet one whcic some of the mam 
trade ccntrc.3 arc far from the coast iji an and 
wilderness arc of necessity railways. The railw'.y 
system of the colony has made great strides. The 
Eastern Railway connects Perth wuh Fremantle, 
and passes through Northam, Southern Class, Cool- 
gardie, and Kalgoorhe to Kanowna. The Great 
Southern line connects Perth with Albany,‘passing 
through Brockton, Natrogin, Kalanmng, and Cran- 
brook. The South-Western line connects Perth with 
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Bunbury, Busselton. and Biidgctown The Midland 
connects Perth with GcMaldton and Northampton ; 
and the Northern Hallway (onnects Geraldton with 
Mullewa, Cue, and Nannine The Kastein Haiiway 
may, m the future, ho oxteudod from Kaigooilio to 
Port Augusta (South Austiaha), thus completing 
the first tians-t ontiiiental line 

Camels are used in the desirt p.itts foi tianspoit 
purposes 

CoilimCTOe. West Austiaha trades mainlv with 
the Cmtecr Kingdom, the olhei Austi.dian colonies, 
and with the Biilish colonies I'lie cxpoits aie 
mainly wool, gold, timber (janah and kain), but 
also im hide some skins, kangaroo hides, peails, 
pearl shells, sandal-wood, wdieat, Hour, fniit, tin, 
coiipcT, guano 'llie inij'oits consist ot lood stutls, 
r^jlwav plant, inachinerv, ironwaio, clotinng, 
hc'uior'^ tea, and sugar. 

TratiO tVnfreS. J ho tiade centres are tlie jioits, 
and the towms in the gold-mming, jiastoial, and 
agiiciiltura! regions- 

Perth (117,000, with suburbs), the cajutal, is 
situatc'd on the Swan Hiver, about 10 miles ftom 
Its mouth 'Ihc gold discoveius gave it .i gre.d 
impetus IVrtli is a pretty town, and has an 
ainjile suj)plv ot walt'i It is an industnal and 
commercial centre' 

Prcmanilc (21,000), at the mouth of the Swan 
Hiver, is the e hief port of the co|on\', and now has 
good haibom' ac^ommorialion. It is a poll of rail 
for the mail sti'amers 

Kalgoorhe (18,800), ifrai ly -100 miles oast of Pci th, 
has hac! a rapul growdh Its famous “ (lolrlen Mile ” 
contains mimeious mines fitted w>th eoslly 
Iliac hiiuTy, and lighted by (lecliic light 

Cools’axiie (2,0(K)), the capital of the goldfields 
of th.it name, has l)»*('n oversiiadciwed 1^’ K.dgooilie 
Water is conveyecl to it and liialgcioilie liom 
MuMclaiHig, III the l>arhng Hang<‘ 

Albany (4,000), on Pi inns'. Royal 11.u hour, in 
King (h'orgi! Sound, was foinu-ily the jhuI of call 
for mail sicamcis It has sulloied fiom the com¬ 
petition of i''re in.intle It is still a. na\al coaling 
station, and is the ]>ort ica ihe huge agi le. ullui al 
and Jiastoral di'.tne t beiimd it Albany is the ohlest 
settlement m Westein Austiaha 

lioulilcr (11,000) lies 4 mile's e'ast of K.ilgooi he. and 
IS a famous gold rentre 

Tiruome, on kc^ebiiLlc Jlav, the centre ot peail- 
fishing, IS ronnected bv cable with Tianjow’.'vigie, m 
Java, and messages go from Ihomne to Perth, and 
themc e through Kuc la to Adelaide. Melbourne, 
and Sydney. ^ 

Other small towns aie' Cue. (the centre of the 
Murcluson goldfield, ami also an ngnciiltinal amT 
pastoral centre), GeraldUm (the [)Oit of the Muk hi- 
son goldfield), ^ oik and Northam in the South- 
West (agricultural centres), Busselton and Bunburv 
(timber centies), Colhe (coal centre), l-.sperance 
(small port on the south ee^ast, 126 miles fiom 
pandas), and Menzies (mining centre) * 

•Mails are despatched to ,\V(sl 'Austiaha e\ciy 
Fiiday via Bnndist or Naples Ihe time' of ti.iiisit * 
IS about twenty-six <lays 

For m%p, sec Ausiralia • * 

•WKST INOIKS.—'file large gioup*of islands ^ 
which extend frrtm Florul.i in the Imited State's 
to Veneiijieft in the north of South Ameiua 
.'\bout <orty are inhabited.* 'ihe total are-a is 
estimated at 100,000 square miles, and lli« total 
])opulAion at 14 little mor^ than, 6,000,000 Only 
Cuba and Haiti possess *1106 and independent, 

no—(1435) 


governmt'iits These two islands, as well as the 
piiiieij^al ot the remiiimng oiu"-, aie notieeii ui^ler 
separate iK'.idings, or in the aitulei; de.iling with 
the count I US of whu h they loini a pail ot the 
colonial posst">sioiis 

>m:t bo( k.- -Tills is a doi 1< into wlue h t'esscl,** 
are admitted at lugh watei, afte*r whuh the dock 
gates .irc* dosed again so that the Je\el of the 
water docs not sink In these doe ks ships can 
remain .illoat .ind take in oi disdiatgc' e.rigei .it any 
time', williout h.uing Tc'g.iiel to tiu' Using oi the" 
falling of I lu' tide outside 

WKT (R)0I)S. AH lupiids eonl.iiiu'd in - asks or 
bed I h's 

YVIIALKRONK. —He'allv not bone at all, but a 
light. Ilexibh', elaslu ^substanie, lesembhng lioin, 
oblainc'd liom the mouth ol tlie whalebone' whales 
in the sh.ij-x' of pl.ites of baleen {q v ) W'halebone 
IS laigeR used foi the iiianuf.u ture of strong 
biushfs, foi liouing the best coisets, c't< 

\yiA!j; S. -\\ h.iles ill e hunti'el in ino'-t of the 
(Me.Ills feu liliibber and wli.ilebon# 'Ihe e .ire ases 
ate liecpKiilh’ Used fo! tile maiiul.i< 1 111 e' of boiic 
manure 'Ihe (beenl.uu! wli.ile is now so i,tre in 
;\ie 111'sc .is th.it It Is no longer pursued In the 
Soiilli Atlantic tIu' e.lo'd\ allied soiitlie'iu whale is 
found pM.th tluse aie vei\ v.ilu.ible for the huge 
.iiiioiint ol wb.ilebone .is ^\ell .is oil whuh tliey 
\U'l(i \aii(Uis kinds ol tiiuter-wli.iles .tic‘ now 
hiiiiteci 111 Ihe (iic-i'iil.iiul Sc.i, Noith and South 
Athiiitie I lu ir puisuit li.is brought luinian 
settlciiu Ills to otluiwisc; un|>opuhited ishinds like 
South (leorgi.i and the South Slu'tl.mds 'lliiee 
hunched \c.iis ago wliahng g.ive use in Spit/bergen 
to .1 suiniiKT town ol l.Snn uih.ibitaiits but this h.is 
long siiue dis.ti>pe ,111(1 Sperm wli.iliiig is lollowed 
in the tropic .d w. iters of tlie Alhuitic, liuh.in and 
I'acilu <)ee.ins, gtiuiallv b^' iioin.ulit \sli,ilers, 
whuh lem.iin at se,i lor long periods 

VYUARF.—A hank on the shoi c of a h.ii hour or 
n\ei wdii I e \ es-M'ls e ,an belo.ided and unioaded 

A wh.ut is .V " hutoiv " within the meaning of 
the luutoiy and Woikshoji Act, 1895, and there¬ 
fore a “ fa< torv ” with the meaning ot the Work- 
m^'ii's Coinpensalion Aet, 1906, but it (joes not 
nee('ss.iiiiy follow that .i lan.il whaif, upon which 
no mac him I is liskI. is sm li .a factory 

YVHARFAfil'b--I lie eliaigc that js made for the 
us<’ ol ,L wliail when a \ cssel is disiliaiging her 
C.LI go 

YVIl ARFI.NKFR.— 1 lie wliarfingei is the st earn ship 
owneis’ 1 epi esentative at the docjr Goods aniving 
foi shijuneiit .lie leceivcd by him and checked 
ac ( Ol ding to t lie sender’s notes, .illei w 1^' 1» luj gi'<<?s 
.1 sigii.il 111 e foi I lie goods In t he' e ,ise ol .my short¬ 
age, lie, of («)ursm alteis the note's as may ho 
m e ess.u \ , and in Ine e.isi- ol daiiiageil goods, due 
ui'-ntiun of this is u aje by Inni on the leeeipis. 
When tile geM)ds lia\(.‘ been ifeei.ed aiul l.uuled at 
tlie slu-d, tlR* whailinger enters tlu'm in lus sfcipjung 
bexik, giving daU of amval .and full particulars of 
marks .iiul miiiibcTs on the iiackages. mimbei of 
j)a( kages, and steamer foi whu h they arc intemded to 
lie sluppi'cl 1 ho goods .ire then re acly tor shipment, 
and it is the whailingei's dutv to li;tve the packages 
in.uked as being ri'ady loi le/aiiing iiy^o the sloamor, 
pointing out to the: slevcdoie lliat they may be 
shipped W’hilsl being loaded, the wharfiflger 
ananges for .a tally to Ix' m.ide, that is to ■fay, a 
e. liei k ot evc'ry pa< kag<' is made as it is loaded into 
the steamer When the steamer li.as been loaded 
the wharfinger supplies to the olluc full particulars 
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of cverylhmg which has actually been shipped 
f^m which the bills of lading are made out ; and 
if any goodii have been received damaged, the 
actual damage is stated on these returns. The 
remarks regarding damage arc thereupon in the 
bills of lading when being signed. It will thus be 
seen that it is very important to the shipowner 
that the whaiiinger’s returns should be accurate in 
every way, as discre})am ics in the bills of Ia<hng 
nught lead to wiong delivery being made at destina¬ 
tion , an<l, further, m the case of any damage, if 
this is not stateil on the bill of lading, the steamer 
IS naturally held to be responsible for the damage 

If goods arc advised as arriving by railway for 
shipment and have not arrived when roc^uired fr)r 
shipment, the whaifinger, interviews the lailway 
company, in order that the wagons may he traced 
and sent alongside tlie steamer without delay. 

It may be that the steamer is loading more cargo 
at another port, and in this case the wharfinger 
arranges that the cargo is stowed at his port ly such 
a way that when the additional cargo is taken on 
boaid the steamer wall be in a proper seaworthy 
condition ; and if the steamei loads cargo at one 
port destined for two or more ports, the wharfinger 
must see that the cargo for each port is well sepa¬ 
rated and handy for discharge, aKo that wlien the 
steamer has dis< harged at the dillerent penis the 
vessel will still be in a seaworthy condition 

The whaifingcr should also note the draft of the 
vessel (fore ami aft) befoie she leaves the dock, and 
that the cargo has been stowed in such a manner 
that the vessel is in a seaworthy condition and in 
accordance with the master's inslruclions 

After the steamer has finished her lading, the 
wharfinget will go over the quay and .sec that every¬ 
thing wliich has been advised for shipment by him 
to tile stevedore has been duly put on boaul. 'Ihe 
whai finger also makes out the stowage jilan of the 
steamer, that is to say, a plan of the various 
holds of the ship showing how the cargo has been 
loaded. 

In the case of imports, the wharfinger receives 
a copy of the ship's manifest, which is, m 
turn, copied into a book at the dock, known as 
the delivery book. As the steamer is discharging, 
the whaifinger airanges, as in the case of the shij)- 
ment of goods, for a tally to be taken as the goods 
arc discharged fiom the steain<;r, either direct into 
conveyance lor delivery or on to the <]uay. When 
application for the delivery of goo<ls is made, the 
whaifingcr arraivges for the goods to be handed over 
to the consignee, obtaining from the latter the 
delivery ardors, etc (issued usually at the olfic-e). , 
He sees that the gciods liave been duly examined 
and passed by the Customs otlicfis, as delivery 
without any Customs examination taking place 
makes the .steamship owm^r liable to a sevcic penally 
for such illegal deliVery 

At the time of delivery the gooefi, are marked 
off m the delivery book, and a<.ignature obtained 
from the earner, etc , who takes delivery. 

If any cargo is landed damaged from the steamer, 
this must be advised to tlie office in wilting, and 
arrangcunents' must d^e made by him for the 
packages to j^sc reni iied. as nc rssarv 

At the expiration of a few days from the stcamer^s 
dlichargc, the wliaifinger sliouUl have made; out a 
list^ of the goods of which delivery has not been 
taken, and send same to the olficc in order that 
warehousing arrangements can be made, as 
required. . 


WHARFINGER’S RECEIPT, OR CERTIFICATE. 

—This is a document which is issued by a wharfinger 
[q V ) acknowledging the r^eipt of goods committed 
to his charge, or certifying that certain goods are 
ready for slupment. Such a receipt or certificate 
IS not a document of title, and therefore of no 
value as a security. 

A wharfinger's warrant stating that the goods 
arc deliverable to the person named therein or to 
his assigns by indorsement, does form a document 
of title. (See Dock Warrant, 'Warehouse 
Warrant ) 

WHARFINGER’S WARRANT.— This is a docu¬ 
ment which is issued by a wharfinger {qv ) stating 
that the goods named therein are deliverable to 
the person mentioned or to his assigns by indorse¬ 
ment 

The remarks which apply to a dock warrant ipply 
equally to a wharfinger's warrant. (See Dock 
Warrant.) 

WHEAT. —An important food grain, of which 
there are many species. As will be seen from the 
map shown inset, it is cultivated in the tropics 
as well as m the temperate parts of the world, 
but vanes in composition with the climate. Thus 
British wheat contains more starch and more 
moisture than the Indian variety, which is richer 
m gluten. The species most largely grown is the 
Tnltcum vulgare or Trittcum sativum, which forms 
the staple food of the more higt^ly civilised races, 
being both nutritive and cheap. The crushed grain 
is hour {qv), the outer Covering or husk is bran 
{qv), and the stalk, when dried, is straw {qv.). 
Great Britain's supplies are supplemented by 
imports from the United States, Canada, Russia, 
Rumania, and India. 

Gcneralb' speaking, wheat requires a light clayey 
soil, but one that will dram well, allow the roots to 
spread, and afford easy conditions of tillage Like 
all grasses, it must have ram m the germinating 
season, which should be fairly cool This gives the 
best conditions for growth, The ripening period 
must be warm and dry, conditions which as a rule 
restrict the northward extension of wheat A 
severe dry winter is hostile to winter (or properly 
speaking autumn) wheat, while a dry warm spring 
prevents the growth of spring wheal In all 
cases an early and wet autumn is injurious to 
wheat cultivation ’ in England the chief wheat 
lands are in East Anglia, which is favoured with 
a drier and warmer summer than the west and 
north of the country The Mediterranean climate, 
with its d'dicient rainfall amplified by irrigation, 
IS an ideal one for wheat. The chief problems in 
the extension of wheat cultivation he in finding 
varieties that will germinate with less ram and 
ripen with lower temperatures 

WHISKY. —A spirit obtained by fermentation 
and distillation from malted and unmalted cereals 
and other starch-yielding materials, such as 
jiotatoes* Pure malt whisky is made almost exclu¬ 
sively m*Scotland In Ireland a mixed grist of 
malt and raw gram is used ; and in England much 
ol the whisky is made from malted rye, ground 
oats', and maize. The best whisky of Scotland and 
Ireland L ma le by pot stills, while the Enghsh 
product IS a jiatent-still spirit. When first made*/, 
whisky is a colourless liquid, and its various shades 
are obtained b) the addition of some colouring 
matter, or by storage for several years in sherry 
casks, which also improves the flavour. Proof 
spirit consists of equU parts of alcohol and water. 
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Scotch whisky is bonded at 11 per cent over-proof, 
and Irish whisky at 25 per cent, over-proof (O P.); 
but that sold by the retail dealers is generally from 
10 to 20 per cent, under proof (U.l\). 

WHITE LEAD. —A carbonate of lead obt.uned 
by the decomposition of lead with various acids, 
especially dilute nitric acid. It is a soft, earthy 
powder, and is much used as a white pigment. 
It is often adulterated by the addition of chalk. 
Owing to its^ poisonous properties and to the costli¬ 
ness of its production, similar prc]>arations arc 
freouently used in the place of white lead. 

WHITLEV councils. —-Whitley Councils or 
Joint Industrial Councils were recommended by a 
■Committee appointed by the (iovernment to advise 
the Cabinet on the future relations of employers 
employed. The Committee was under the 
chai^ia^ship of the Rt Hon J H. Whitley, M P , 
Chairman of Committees m the House of Commons, 
and the terms of reference were to advise the 
Government on two points, (a) to make suggestions 
lor securing permanent improvement m the rela¬ 
tions between employers and workmen , and (6) to 
recommend means for .securing that industrial 
•conditions affecting the relations between employers 
and workmen should be systematically reviewed by 
those concerned with a view to improving conditions 
in the future 

The Committee to which these matters were 
referred was %ver^ rcprcscntativ<‘ one, and after a 
careful consideration of the whole problem, they 
made recommendations *on head (6) as being, in 
their opinion, the best way of securing an improve¬ 
ment in the relations between employers and work¬ 
men. The mam recommendations in the Report 
were in relation to the establishment of Joint 
Standing Industrial Councils, intended, to bring 
•employers and workpeople together, ind providing 
for continuity of policy and regularity of meetings 
for the discussion of matters of common interest. 
It was hoped that the effect of these Councils 
would be to produce an atmosphere which would 
prevent disputes from arising by reason that dis¬ 
cussions would take place before bad feeling had 
been aroused, thus reducing misunderstandings and 
suspicion which are so common a feature m 
industrial disputes. 

The recommendations of the Whitley Committee 
were that first National Industrial Couiu.ils con¬ 
sisting exclusively of representatives of organised 
labour and employers should be sot up A separate 
National Council would be re(jiiired for cacli industry 
and so far as possible tlio work of ea^h ('ouncil 
would be carried on by means of decentralised 
machinery Most of the large industries arc dis¬ 
tributed throughout the Kingdom, an't the report 
proposes that District Joint Councils should be set 
up to work under a scheme prepared by the National 
Joint Council, and finally, where the circumstances 
of the industry permit, the machinery should be 
fiyther decentralised by the setting up bf works 
coAmittccs representative of the mrfhagetnent and 
of the worker. The fundamental conditions existing 
in various industries differ from industry to industry, 
and no liar^ and fast rules can be laid*down Is to 
th^methods to be adopted, m setting up tl#ese trade 
^parliaments. The Whitley Committee, recognising 
this, left 11 ^ tlfeir suggestions the initiative in the 
settlemgii* of details as to repr#s^|ntation and dis¬ 
tribution of functions to the industries themselves. 
It shoulft be not(|d that wh<^e either employers or 
•employed arc not organised th^scheme cannot apply. 


There arc numerous problems such as the rem- 
lansation of employment, apprenticeship, industiSl 
research, legislation as to workshop conditions, 
settlement of wages, workers’ welfare, and other 
industrial-political matters in which employers and 
employees can meet on common ground. The 
Industrial Committees or Councils when set up will 
stand as advkscrs to the Government on all such 
matters relating to the industry concerned. They 
will be the means of restricting the necessity for 
Government mterfereiKe, and will be productive 
of good m that they will provide self-government 
within the industry. Many such councils have 
already been set u]") in highly-organised trades, and 
it is an essentia! principle that the National Council 
should come first Theje national bodies will then 
delegate to the district councils much of their 
authority m relation to district business, and the 
differences which exist between conditions in various 
works m the same industry will be overcome by 
the N^orks committee 

Works Committees. Before the*advent of the 
Whitley Report there existed in many workshops, 
particularly those of the more advanced employers, 
Standing Committees of employers and employees 
for the discussion of purely domestic matters ; but 
in few cases had these committees, voluntarily set 
up. any real control over the conditions of work. 

The Whitley Report provides for the creation of 
an organisation equivalent to the District Council 
or the National Council, but based on the work¬ 
shop as its constituency, and the Report recognises 
that where such Coinmittoes are part of the scheme, 
they should be csta!)lishcd on lines agreed upon by 
the employers’ organisations and the Trades Unions 
represented on the National Councils. 

Value of Industrial Councils. Every industry has 
problems which are peculiarly its own. The troubles 
of the cotton operative will be quite different from 
the troubles of the engineer, except perhap.s on the 
question of wages, and these problems can only be 
solved if the experience of all those who arc engaged 
in the industry is brought to bear upon them. If 
the various organs of the body each went its own 
way discomfort, at least, would no doubt be the 
result, and as industry becomes more and more 
an org.uiised whole, the tendency for each grade 
and section in the industry to travel along its own 
line must be checked. The various parts of the 
whole must be m unison, sectional interests must 
put an cud to conllict, and the dis; grcemciits of 
employers and employed, no less tlian the dis¬ 
agreements between different sections of the em¬ 
ployed, must be smoothed over. These are tho 
ends aimed at b/ the Whitley Committee m its 
recommendations * 

Tliere is no intention to limit the rights of em¬ 
ployers and employed tq arbitrate on matters o.^ 
disagreement, there is nothing \o limit the Union's 
nglit to declJrc a sfnke, the wliole aim being to 
provide the machircry which will make for agree¬ 
able discussion, and so be the means of preventing 
the point from arri\nng at which arbitration or 
strike becomes necessary. 

The aim of the Industrial Councils is to provide 
for almost continuous consulti/t:on betjveen various 
parties necessary to production in any trade, so 
that by constant contact of all sections, grades, 
and interests, the atmosphere of suspiciot? is 
dispelled. 

The Government has adopted the spirit of the 
,Whitley Report, but it has placed the creation of 
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i/.dustnal councils on a voluntary tiasis Labour 
has agreed that good can <iris»' out of the Whitley 
('ounrils, ami tlu-re is no doubt that if given their 
full Inal, tiu-y uill be effective, at least in part, in 
providing against iiuliistri.il unrest h'or further 
details tliO reader is refened to tin- Whitley Rejiort 
itself, whi( h c.Mi be purchased m pamphlet form 
from 11 M Statioiury Oltue, Imperial llouse, 
Kingsw.iv, f.omlou, W' (' lor a few pence 

WIfOi-LSAML —The bu>ing and selling of goods 
in large (|uantilies. as op|)<)sed to rct.iil, which 
lonsists in ilealing willi small (piantilies on!v 
WIIOI-KSML IIOIISK, (HUiAMSATION OK. 
The work of tlie olticials of a wliolcsale hrm f.dls 
into two mam divisions adniiiiistratis’o and 
ex«sntive Wc will first consider the adimnis- 
Irativc section, wfiieii may be subdivided into 
three departments—a<lni mist rat ion department, 
liook-kei'ping department, and c.islnei’s department 
OutioH ut iioail o( .\(lminislraliv<‘ Seetioii. Lnelly, 
wc niav Stiy 1h.it llu“ chiet duties (d tiu' I'.ad of 
this section have to do with the iiieoming mail, 
spei i.il directions being noted oil letters before 
tliey are ji.issed on to the departments loncemed, 
conferences, the outgoing mail, receiving leports 
troni (Ic'p.irlmental (hiefs, salai y duestions, ami 
supervision gcneially 

Ailllllnistrativo Oppartinonl. This department 
de.ils wilh three m.un divisions of woik—adminis¬ 
tration, coriespoiuh-m.e, and I'lling Iho head of 
tile de[).irtment the admimstr.iloi, or wli.ilcver 
title ho IS known bv geiier.illv assists the he.ul 
of tlu' admInistr.itive sci lion, particul.iily m de.ilmg 
witli tlie mail, He wdl (h'.il with eonlidenti.d 
(oi respondence, will mtervu'w .ipphc.uits for 
apjxuntmeiits, will keep the necessary statf rccoids 
He will be lesponsible for jireparmg pnee lists, 
prospectuses, stationery, etc , for the printer, 


and for maintaining a supp^v of printed matter 
and office stationery The correspondence errtanat- 
ing from this department includes that Riving 
ipiotations, and negotiating with travellers and 
agents Other <liilies of the administrative- 
department arc the dealing with reports and 
correspondence from travellers , the handing of 
copu-s ot letti Ts, together with the letters to whicli 
they are replies, to tlie departments coniorncd 
(after lieing noted, these letters arcr sent to the 
filing clerk) , .ittcmling to the outgoing post {a 
postage cleik will be .apjiomted for this work), 
tlie filing of correspondence .ind documents, etc. 
(.1 tiling clerk will be resjionsible for this) 

Uouk'kpopiilg Depiirtineiif. Ihc head of the 
book-keeping dcparlnunt will be losponsible fpr 
keeping the pr'vate .iiid geiier.il ledgers aiuL^ib- 
sidi.iry books, and th<‘ supervision and control 
of all liook-keeping work He will deal with any 
correspondence relating to the book-keeping, 
will sinieivise the ]irep.ir.ition of linancual statistics, 
and prc[iare the lin.il accounts His staff will 
keep the ]uirchasc‘s and sales books, will check all 
statenicnls received, will jiost the ledgers, attend 
to the collection and ]>a\mcnt of accfuints, pK'jtaro 
and send out iienodual st.itemeiits of accounts, 
etc In addition to the oidinary account books, 
spi'cial wau'house bcx'ks will be in use, tlu’se includ¬ 
ing stock books showing the quantities of incoming 
.iml outgoing goo<ls, tabular w.i elioase books, etc. 

Kashior’s Departinont. • In the cashier’s dep.art- 
ment such important matleis as casli locoipts 
ami p.i)nienls, lulls of cNihange, aiul petty casli 
are ch .dt with '1 he cluef cashier will lu* personally 
rc'sponsible for ail nionevs .ind do« uincnts of value 
with which he IS entrusted His department 
receives a:.d iNiys out all moncv'-', most of the receipts 
being the inwards remittances passed on by the 
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postal department The cash book will be kept 
in this department, \Nhich will also have duties 
connected with banking matters, credit, etc . and 
will deal with bills of exchange work, such as the 
dceepmg of the bills receivable and bills payable 
books, arranging for the presentation ot l>ills fur 
payment, etc The petty cash book—also kept in 
this department—is for postages and “petlies” 
generally, and thus relieves the }>nncii>al cash book 
of unnecessary details regaining small items 
There should be a vouchci fur every item of ex¬ 
penditure, the voucher being given a number 
which is noted ui the jietty cash book It may be 
mentioned that expenditure on ln-half of customers 
which IS afterwards posted to the respective 
jXTsonal accounts in the ledger, is often entered 
ii. t^e petty cash book in red ink in a separate 
column* It need liardly be said that the 
petty cash book should be kept on the imprest 
system 

We will now pass on to our second section-— 
•the executive—which inav be divideil into the 
buying, order, and forwarding departments 
huties of Head of Kxceutive SocHon. The head 
of this section directs and supervises incoming 
•and outgoing goods, exercises control over the 
clerical staff and workmen, supcivises tlie ware¬ 
house, attends to stocktaking, etc. 

Ituylng Department. The duties of the buyer— 
tlnr cliicf of the ^taff of the buying department - 
•are similar to those of^thc same otVuial in other 
classes of business He has to sec to the juirchasc 
ot goods and materials and to supervise and control 
the start of the department In brief. 4he woik 
undertaken bv the buying dcp.utment includes the 
ordering and <-x.uninatioii ot all goods to be 
bought, the exainin.ition of all go'X^s receivcxl, 
the checking of incoming invoices, 'liie conducting 
•ot all Cot rcspondenco r(‘fcrnng to such invoices, 
the work involve<l iii the ])lacmg ot contiacts, 
ke'eping lecoids of suppliers, price lists, market 
leports, and other docuiiumts of usefulness for 
r<‘U'rence purposes Tlic slock-k<‘eper wall receive 
all good-, and materials <ind attend to their proper 
storage and warehousing He must .ilso not forget 
to arrange fot tlicir insiir.ince against tire 

All inwards iiU’oiees, alte-r being clu-cked as 
K-gards delivery, are sont to the luiok-keeping 
de]>artmciit , 

Order (or Sales) Department, 'llus dcp.ytmcnt 
lias to do with keeping the older books, and contrai t 
book. .ui(! nnd<Tt<ikes all corrcspomlence in con¬ 
nection with the execution of oivlers, vi^id invoicing 
work The latter indiulcs the preparation of 
invoices, the corrcspoiuleiHe arising, tlio taking of* 
copies ot invoices ha- passing on to the book-keeping 
and tiling doparlnients 

Icspecudlv in the case of p.iit deliveru's against 
contiacts, it IS e\trenicl\' useful to kee]> ,i i.ird <.)r 
ioose-leaf re( ord of such A useful form gives, 
yii one side ol the caid or f<jrm, full pai^icul.irs of 
tl?e contrail oblamed, while the o^er 'Jtdc imiv be 
ruled somewhat as shown below-- 


Ilf i ,> ( V i I'.trUi'ii 
I.LP, 


Qiiaiitit) 


l’> il.iiii I 





Otlier columns may be added as rcipiired The 
column for “ Halance ” is. of course, for noting flu* 
luimbcT of the p.irliculcir articles which still remmn 
to be delivered to coinjilcte the order * 

Forwording Dopartinenl. A veiy important 
olficial IS the trattic manager, and a really competent 
man for this post is a good investment for his firm 
as lie ('an save in the course of a year a very con- 
sidf'rabh* sum on trattic charges, Ho has to 
sujHTMso Hie woik of forwarding, cartage, etc, 
and Is ri'sponsible for the management of the work¬ 
men His ilepartinent attends to all the jiackmg, 
the prejiaralion of goods for shipment- including 
marking, making out the lU'ci'ss.uy shipinng 
documents, etfectmg the. insurance of the goods, 
and negotiating with foiwarding agents, lailway 
comjianies and custom authorities - the lartage 
of gooils, the checking of the time books of work¬ 
men, porters, et*‘ '1 he foiwaidmg ilejiaitinc'ut 
also often at lends to m.itlers affecting the su]>er- 
vision of the premises, such as the appointment 
of c.iret.ikcis, niessimgers, etc , 

In Older to .ivoid the risk of goods being forwarded 
to customers without being ihargeil to their 
accounts, it is very important that there should 
be some systematic connection between the 
lorw.irdiug .ind the older departini'iils 

WKiTJF. - (See I'oHLioN Wi loins AND 
Mkasures—Hoi.i.ani) ) 

WILD C.\T COMPANY.—A lomp.inv wlm h is 
formed with the objeit of (djlannng money liom 
the jnibhc for wild oi dishonest s< hemes 

W'lLLS. —A will, a» cording to icnglish law, is an 
instrument by which a person (lalleil the testatoi) 
provides for the distnbution or administialion ot 
his property to take ettcct alter his death. A will 
IS by its own nature revocable by the testatoi 
dining his lifetime, but speaks and ojieratcs as if it 
ha<l been exe< uted not at the date at whn h, in fact, 
It was made, but immediately before the death oi 
the testator, unless a lonlraiy intention shall 
appear by the will. It o])crates to disjiose of all the 
real and personal estate to whuh llie testatoi is 
entitled at the time of Ins ileath. A peison may 
al^o have a power of willing ptopeity to whndi lie is 
not liimself entitk'd, c g , when he has, nndi'i a will, 
or settlement, or other document, a jiower of 
appointment by will over ])ropeity which he him¬ 
self does not ])ossess A testator may, in England, 
dispose of his juoperty as he wishes, without 
regarding the n.it in al < laims of Ins wife o| t hildrcn ; 
he may, eg, give one diild piac.i<all\ everytiung 
ami “lilt oil anothei with a shilling,'' or give him 
nothing al all ^ 

A will may be condilionai Where a wall is made 
in tci ms sub|ejjt to the- Ifappening of a cert<un event, 
that e\’ent must oc< ur to render the will operative ; 
whereas, if the possibility of an event ba))))euing^is 
staled ineiely as tlie reason making the will, it 
bet oiiics oji^aiive whether the evi nt happeij,or not 
U must be 1 c»-n('mbeicd that a will dealing with 
real propcity, that is, c>f fixid and immovable pro- 
pcity (miludmg le.^s(holds), is governed generally 
by the law of the plaic where the piojicrty is 
sitiuited. ihe pkue where such a %ill is made and 
the language uscil are of htU<v onseyiicnce, but the 
exfi ution must be in the loim reijuired by the law 
m tcjice m the country where the piopeily is. Thus 
a will made in l<ussia, in order to 0 ]»crate o» land 
m Icngland, must be attested and executed at cord¬ 
ing to tlie law of England, and must contain words 
winch, when translated into English, would include 
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an^ transfer the land in Question. A will to pass holograph will to be valid must be written entirely 

rell property in England must be executea in by the testator, and dated and signed by him. 

accordance with the provisions of the Wills Act, No other formality is required. A will by public 

1837, i.e.. it must be in writing, and signed at the act is one which is received by two notaries m the 

foot or end thereof by the testator, or by some other presence of two witnesses, or by one notary in' the 

person in his presence and by his direction ; and presence of four witnesses. If it is received by two 

such signature must be made or acknowledged by notaries, it must be dictated to them by the 

the testator in the presence of two or more wit- testator and be written out by one of the notaries, 

nesses present at the same time, and each witness whichever is selected. If there is only one notary, 

must attest and subscribe the will in the presence it must be in like manner dictated by <^he testator 

of the testator ; but no form of attestation is and written out by the notary. In either case it 

essential, though it is advisable. It follows, there- must be read throughout to the testator in the pre- 

fore, that if a person is possessed of real estate in seiice of the witnesses, and it must be signed by the 
other countries than England, for example, in testator and by the witnesses. Neither legatees, nor 

France or Germany, he must make a separate will their relations, nor relatives by marriage to the 

in accordance with the fo ms required by each fourth degree, nor clerks of the notaries employee^ 

country, in order to deal with any real property arc capable of being witnesses. A secret will /nay 

situated elsewhere than m England. It should be be written by the testator or by some othei* person, 

borne in mind that Scotland and Ireland arc for but it must be signed by the testator himself. The 

legal purposes foreign countries. paper which contains the dispositions or the 

A will, even if made under a power, murt be envelope m which it is placed must be closed and 

executed as prdscribed by the Wills Act, and if so sealed. I'he testator must present it so closed and 

executed will be deemed to comply with the power, scaled to a notary and six witnesses at least, or 

whatever formalities the power may direct. close and seal it in their presence, and declare that 

Where any real estate is devised without any it contains his will written and signed by him, or 

words of limitation, the devise passes the whole written by some other person and signed by him. 

estate of the testator, unless the will shows a con- It is the duty of the notary to subscribe the docu- 

trary intention. It is otherwise in the case of a ment, his subscription being on the paper, or on 

deed, e g , a. devise of Blackacre to A jiasses the fee the leaf which serves for the envelope, and the sub- 

simple to A, while a grant by deed would only give .scnption must be attested by the wi'cnesses. The 

A a life estate, unless such wouls of linulation as to witnesses must be males, ol full age, and citizens m 

A and his heirs" or to " A m fee siinj)!e" were full enjoyment of civil rights, 

used. In Spain, a will can be holograph, public, or 

As to a will ot personal estate, that is, of mov- secret. A'holograph will must be on paper, stamped 

able property, the law of the country in which the with the year of its manufacture, and wholly written 

testator is domiciled, or has his permanent home, and signed by the testator, with the date on which 

at the time of his death, i)rcvails as a general rule ; it is made, ♦and it must be presented to a judge of 

and it is, therefore, generally sufficient if a will is first instance 'of the last domicil of the testator, 

executed according to the formalities required by within five years of that date. If this last formality 

the country of the domicil I^y Lord Kingsdown's is not complied with, the will is invalid. Foreigneis 

Act, wliich was passed m 1861, it is provided that can make a holograph will in the language of the 

a will made out of the United Kingdom by a country to which they belong. Thcic are also 

British subject, whatever may be his domicil at regulations as to the presentation of the will to a 

the time of making the .same or at the time of his judge after the death of the testator. A public 

death, thall, as regards personal estate, be held- to will must be received by a notary in the presence 

be well executed if it is made according to the of three witnesses, one of whom must be able to 

forms required either by the law of the ])la(. e where read and write, and who must see the testator 

the same was made, or by the law of the place The testator is required to make a declaration of 

where such person was domiciled when the same his last wishes to the notary. The will, with the 

was made, or by the laws then in force in that statem'ent of the plate and date, is then read aloud, 

part of the British dominion where he had his and the testator must declare that it is confoi mablc 

domicil of origin,'and that every will made within to his wishes The document is then signed and 

the United Kingdom by a British subject, what- attested by those of the witnesses who arc able to 

ever may be his domicil at the time of making the tread and write, and the notary must make a 
same, or at the time of his death, shall, as regards declaration to the effect that the testator is capable 

personal estate, l>c held to be well (Executed if it is of making a will. A secret will is made with the 

executed according to the forms required by the same formalities as in France, except that only 

Irfws for th^time bcigg m ^orce in that j>art of the five witnesses are required, of whom three must 

United ICingdom where the same is ,made. For sign. The remaining formalities are in the province 

exampfj, if a British subject is residing or staying of the notary. Women, minors, strangers, blind 

temporarily abroad, he can makd a will as to his persons, runted deaf persons, those who do ijot 

personal property either m the above-named understana the language of the testator, persons 

English form or in the form in logue in the country incapacitated by law, and writers, clerks, servants, 

where he is ^cs^dlng, or in the form of the country and rflations of the notary to the fourth degree, and 

where ho is domiciled, or in the form of that part relatives 1^ marriage to the second degfee, canqpt 

of the British•iomiriions where he had his domiciU be witnesses. In a public will the devisees and thq 
of origin. {See Domicil ) legatees cannot be witnesses, nor tha r relations to 

Tne forms required for making a will in the the fourth degree, nor relatives by marriage to the 

following foreign countries arc regulated, in some second degree. * * 

part, with modifications, by the Code Napoleon. In Germany, a will ern be made in commr*n form 

In France, Belgium, and Italy a will can be holo- before a judge or a notary, or by a tfestament written 

graph, or by public act, or by secret form. A ' and signed by the testator, with a statement of 
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ThiS'is the last Will and Testament of me Joseph Brown of No. 895 Rainbow Road Mjjida Vale 
•-■in the County of London Retired Grocer I revoke all prior wills and codicils beretofore’executed 
by me and declare this to be my last will and testament I appoint John Smith of Hill House Sefton 
, in the County of Whiteshire Chartered Accountant and Alfred Robinson of Mount Pleasant Hall 
Hingham in the County of Blankshire Solicitor to be the executors and trustees hereof I bequeath 
to my wife Emily Jane Brown absolutely all the household furniture plate linen china glass books 
pictures prints musical instruments wines provisions and other household effects and also all my 
carriages and horses belonging to me at the time of my death and a legacy of ^1000 to be paid to her 
out of the first moneys coming to the hands of my executors I bequeath the following legacies 
that is to say To each of my executors £250 as an acknowledgment for the trouble of executing my 
wiU To Susan Jones my sister the widow of the late James Jones of 856 Strand in the County of 
London Jeweller £500 and to my sister Mary Brown of 315 High Stfect Bnnktown in the County of 
Midshi»e £1000 And as to all the rest of my estate and effects both real and personal I devise AND 
BEQUEATH the same unto my said trustees Upon Trust to sell and convert into money my said real 
and residuary personal estates or such parts thereof as shall be of a saleable or convertible nature 
and to get in the other parts thereof And I direct my trustees to hold the moneys to arise from such 
sale conversion and getting in and any ready money I may die possessed of Upon Trust thereout in the 
first place to pay the expenses incidental to the execution of the preceding trust and my debts and funeral 
and testamentary expenses And in the next place to pay t he pecuniai y legacies herein-before bequeathed 
and to invest the surplus of the said moneys And upon further trust to pay tlie income of the said 
moneys and investments to my wife Emily Jane Brown during her life if she shall so long continue 
my widow ANEefrom and after her death or future marriage as to as well the capital as the income 
of the said moneys afid investments Upon trust for such of my children as being sons shall attain ^ 
the age of twenty-one years or being daughters shall attain that age or be married under that age such 
children if more than one to take in’equal shares But I declare that the share of each daughter 
shall be retained by my trustees and held by them Upon trust to pay the income thereof to my 
daughter entitled thereto for her soparate use during her life without power of alienation or anticipa¬ 
tion And from and after the deatTi of my same daughter as to as well the capital as the income thereof 
Upon trust for all or any one or more of the issue of my same daughter in such proportions and for 
such interests to be absolutely vested within twenty-one years from her ileath as she whether covert 
or discovert shall from time to time by deed with or without power of revocation and new appoint¬ 
ment or by her will appoint But no child in whose favour or in favour of any of whose issue an 
appointment shall be made shall participate under the trust next hereinafter conhiined in the 
nnappointed portion of the said settled fund without bringing the benefit of such appointment into 
hotchpot And in default of appointment or subject to any partial appointment In trust for the 
children of my ^ame daughter who shall being sons attain the age of twenty-one years or being 
daughters attain that age or be married under that age such children if more than one to take in equal 
shares And if there shall not be any child of my same daughter who being a i5cin shall attain the age 
of twenty-one years or being a dadgliter shall attain that age or be married then In trust for such 
persons for such interests and generally in sfich manner in all respects as my same daughter shall 
by will appoint And in default of appointment or subject to any partial appointment In trust for 
the persons who at the death of my same daughter shall be of kin to her and who under thg statutes 
for the distribution of intestates' effects would be entitlejl to her persoifal estate if she were dead 
a spinster and intestate such persops to take in the proportions prescribed by the “Jame statutes 
A»JD I EMPOWER my same da«ght»r (notwithstanding the trusts herein contained subsequently to 
the trust in her own favour) by deed executed either after or ii» contemplation of her marriage or 
by will tp appoint the annual inc/ime t« accrue due after her death of the saWl settled fund «r any 
part of such income to and for the»life of any ^husband of my same daughter \^ho shall survive her 
I DECLARE ihat if any son or daughter of mine shall die in my lifetime or if any son of mine shall 
surviy^rne but die under tJn age of twenty-one years leaving issue who shall survive' npe and being 
male ^aU attain the agp of twenty-on* years or being female shall attain that age or marry under 
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that a^e^iich issue shall take and if more than one equally between them the share which thefr his 
or Ker parent would have taken in my residuary estate if such parent had sm-vived me and lived 
to attain, a vested interest therein And in case no child or other issue of mine shall acquire an 
absolutely vested interest by virtue of my will then I direct my trustees to hold the said moneys 
and investments In trust for such persons for such interests and generally in such manner as my 
wife she continuing my widow at her death shall by her will appoint And in default of such appoint¬ 
ment or subject to any partial appointment In trust for the persons who at the death or future 
marriage of my wife shall be of kin to me and who under the statutes for the distribution of the 
personal effects of intestates would be entitled to my personal estate if I were to die intestate imme¬ 
diately after the death or marriage of my widow such persons to take in the proportions prescribed 
by the same statutes I empower my trustees to postpone for such period as they shall judge 
expedient the sale conversion or getting in of my real and personal estates or any part thereof respec¬ 
tively And I DECLARE that for the purposes of enjoyment and transmission under the trusts herein 
contained my real estate shall be considered as money from the time of my death And that the 
rents dividends interest and other yearly produce of my real and personal estates respectively to 
accrue due after my death and until the actual sale conversion and getting in thereof shall as well 
during the first year after my death as in subsequent years be deemed the income thereof applicable 
as such for the purposes of the said trusts without regard to the amount of such income or to the 
wasting or hazardous nature of the investments yielding the same And that as between the capital 
and income of my estate no appointment of rents dividends or other periodical payments shall take 
place for or in respect of the period current at my death I declare that so long as any person not 
under any disability shall for the time being be entitled to receive the income of the trust fund 
as tenant for life the power to vary investments conferred by statute shall not be exercised without 
the previous consent in writing of such person I empower my trustees with the-consent of the 
respective prior life owners if any and if none at the discretion of my trustees I'o advance and apply 
any part not exceeding one-half of the capital to which under any of the dispositions hereinbefore 
contained each or any infant shall be entitled or presumptively entitled in or towards his or her 
advancement or preferment in the world I declare that the expression " my tnistees ” used by 
me in this my will shall be construed as comprising and referring to the trustees or trustee for the 
time being of iny will and that the power of appointing new trustees of my will shall be exerciseable 
by my wife during her widowhood and after her death or marriage again by the persons and in manner 
by law prescribed and that the number of trustees of niy will may fiom time to time be varied but 
so that the number be not greater than four nor (except as a matter of temporary necessity) less than 
two And lastly I appoint my wife during her widowhood and aftei her death or maniage again 
the said John. Smith and Alfred Robinson to be ^.hc guardian or guardians of my children during 
minority In wuness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this nineteenth day of January One 
thousand nine hundred and 

Joseph Brown 


Signed by Joseph Brown the testator as his last will 
in the pr-'sence of us present at the same time who in 
his presence and at his request and in the,presetice of 1- 
each other have subscribed our names as attesting 
witnesses 


Robert Martin 

86 Bedford Square 

London 

Solicitor. 

Thomas Johnson 

o8 Bedford Square 

London 

Soheitors’ Clerk, 


[N.B.—A will may be printed, typewritten, or otherwise set out as ij explained in the text. The 
signatures of the testator and of the witnesses must be in their handwriting or the will nvost be 
otherwise executed as the law permits when there are disabilities in the tray.] 
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the date and place. For the purpose of a will, a 
judge must have the assistance of the registrar 
or two witnesses ; a notary, a second notary or 
two witnesses. Relations and relatives by marriage 
in a direct hne, or to the twelfth degree, are 
incapable of acting as judge, notary, or witnesses. 
Attestation by legatees avoids their legacies, and 
minors cannot attest. The testator must declare 
orally to the judg^ or the notary lus last wishes, and 
have them^jut into writing A statement must be 
made in the will of the place and date, of the descrip¬ 
tion of the testator and the witnesses, and of the 
dispositions of the testator. This is read over and 
approved by the testator and then signed by him. 
If the testator is unacquainted with the German 
♦language, his written wishes must be translated 
intotGcrman by an interpreter. After the c.xe( ution, 
the wilt IS sealed by the judge or notary m the 
presence of the above-mentioned persons an<i the 
testator, with the public seal, and deposited in a 
public registry A certificate of the deposit is 
handed to the testator A return of the certificate 
by the testator operates as a i evocation of the will. 

As regards capacity to make a will, formerly a 
married woman could only dispose liy will of her 
separate estate A woman who was married before 
1883 can still only make a will with the consent of 
her husband . but if the marriage took place after 
1882, a married woman has full powci to dis]>ose 
by will of th* wlvole of the property as if she were 
unmarrietl. If she leaves no will, her husban<l is 
entitled to the whole of her i)cisoijal property, if 
not settled. 

The will of a man who was so drunk af the time 
of making it that he did not Know what he was 
doing IS void. The will of a lunatic is usually void , 
but it will be valid if it is pioved that the will was 
executed during a lu( i<l intcival, ev^n though the 
testator wcie a lun.itn so found by incpiisition at 
the time And a will may In- set aside if it is shown 
that its execution w.is obtained l:)y forte, fear, 
fraud, or undue mlluciue 

A minor cannot make a valid will according to 
English law—the only e\C(‘ptions as regards age 
are those of soldiers who aie on actual military 
Service and sailors at soa . nor can an outlaw, for 
he has no legal right to any pio])eity whatever; 
nor can the subjects of a for<‘ign state at war with 
this country. 

Formerly a will of personal jiropi-rty tdVild be 
made by publishing without writing, but a will of 
real property had always to be made m writing 
A will not in writing is called a nuncupative will, but 
such wills were abolished by the Wills Act, 1837.- 
An exception is made in the case of a soldier on 
active military service, or a manner at sea. Either 
of these may make a will verbally before witnesses, 
so as to dispose of general estate . but by the Navy 
and Marines (Wills) Acts, 18(35 and 1897, which apply 
to petty olheers of Marines serving m the Royal 
Mpvy, the wills of such pci sons, if yiten^Te^l to dis¬ 
pose of wages, prize money, and effects m the 
possession of the Admiralty, must be m writing 

Provided there are two witnesses to a will, it is 
ir^^materiar, as far as the validity of t^he^will itself 

concerned, who they arc, provided they arc under 
no legal disability. If any person attests a will 
to whopi,' or to whose wife oi husband, any 
devise, legacy, or benefit (except’ charges for pay¬ 
ments «f debts) is given, th^ will stands vahef; but 
such devise, legacy, or benefit is null and void, and 
It makes no difference if ^there were sulficicnt 


witnesses without the beneficiary. Where a legatee 
under a will attests it, and the testator afterwa.tls 
confirms this will by a codicil duly •executed and 
attested by other witnesses, the effect is to entitle 
the legatee to receive his legacy. A creditor, with 
the ]>ayment of whose debt the property of the 
testator is charged by the will, or an executor, is a 
competent witness. 

The best witnesses to choose are persons of 
understanding and credibility, who are wholly 
unconneited with the wull or anything contained 
in it; It IS not advisable to have the executors or 
tiustccs as witnesses, even if neither they nor their 
husbands or wives, reccuve any benefit under the will. 

Although it was pomte'd out above that no form 
of attestation is necessary, it is usual and advisable 
to state that the foiinalitu*s locpmed by thc^ Wills 
Act have been complied with. A common 
attestation clause is the following— 

Sif^ned by the said A B. the testator, tn thg 
pr.:ft'nce of us, both present at the same time, who 
in hts presence and at his request* and in the pre- 
senu of each other, have hereunto set our names as 
witnesses 

The two witnesses sign their names after the 
testator, giving their dcscnptions and addresses. 
If a will has no attc^station clause, an afficiavit by 
one of the witne.sses will be; locjuired after the death 
of the testator before probate will be gianled. If 
It is impossible to obtain the evidence of the attc*st- 
ing witnesses, e g., if they aie both dead, the court 
will |>u*sume the will to have been duly executed, 
even if there were no attestation clause 

It IS not necessary, to make a will valid, that it 
should take any sj^ccial foiin, or be expressed in 
words techiiicaiiy a(»])roj>riate to its tcsiainentary 
character. It is sullKient if, however unusual in 
form or however unlechnical m its phraseology it 
may be, it makes clear the intention of the testator 
respei-ting the dc'slmation of his property after his 
death 

The commonest grounds on winch it is sought to 
invalidate a will, which is in order on the face of it, 
are the following : (1)1 hat it wtis not duly executed 
ac rorchng to llic Wills Act, 1837; (2) that the 

testator was not of sound mind, menioiy, and 
understanding at the time of executing the will; 
(3) that he did not know ancl approve of the con¬ 
tents of the will, and (4) that the will was obtained 
by uncluo infiuence 

No ol)hteration, intcrlinc^ation, oi other alterA- 
tion made in any will after execution is valid, 
except so far as the words or effect of the will 
before such alteration is not apparent,‘-tinless suc’h 
alteration, etc , is cxeciited in the same manner as 
IS icquircd for'tlie execution of a will ; but a,will 
with sin h alteration, etc, as part thereof is duly 
executed if the signatuT*c of^iie testator and tile 
subscription^ of the witnesses are made in the 
margin or on some oilier part of the will cvpjiosite 
or near to such aUcration, or at the foot or end of, 
or opposite to a memorandum referring to such 
alteration, etc., aneV written at the end or some 
other part of the will, » 

A w’lll may be altered as,^wcll as revoked by a 
codicil properly executed Ihc coiicil, however, 
onlv alters a will so far as it is inconsistent with it. 
Any slight change m a testator’s dispositions shciuld 
be effec.ted by a codicil, otherwise a fresh will sOoulcl 
be made. It is an unwise course to make oblitera¬ 
tions, interlineations, or alterations in a will once 
execAitcd, even if it is re-executed. 
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yV vmH is always ievo<.ible during the lifotime of 
thd testator, ev(“n though there is a declaration in 
It to the elte(t<.hat it is ii revocable 'I he revocation 
IS (oinplete if a duly exe< utc<l subsequent will con¬ 
tains a clause expressly revoking a foimer will, but 
the description ot a testamentary document as the 
last or l.ist and only will of the testator will not 
alone have the etlect of revoking earlier testa- 
mentaly papers Also the will of a man or woman 
IS de jado revoked by his or her .subse<|ui nt marriage, 
except wliere it is made in exercise of a power of 
ap[>ointment when the real and p<‘i,sonal estate 
therc'by appointed w'ould not, in default of the 
ajipointment, pass to his or her heir, c ustomary 
heir, executor or admimsfrator, or to tlie person 
entitled as his or her m;xt-of-ckin under the Statutes 
of Distribution , but no will is revoked by any 
presumption of an intention on the )>art of a 
testator Theieforc, unl(;ss there is a i evocation by 
implication of law, as above stated, a will, in order 
to be revoked, must be burned, torn, or othetAise 
destroyed by thc^ testator or some jierson m his pre¬ 
sence and by lus direction with the intention of 
revoking the same If a testator has done evc'ry- 
thing winch lie considered lU'ccssaiy to revoke Ins 
will, the will IS not revoked if he has not adopted 
one of the melliods ol i evocation )>oinle(l out, e , 
writing across a will tliat it is icvoked, and tossing 
it into the waste-paper basket will not revoke thc‘ 
will if in actual f.ict the- will is not destroyed, nor 
will the paitial erasure of tlie signature with a 
knilt* , noi is it suMuu nt that .i wdl is dcstruved 
by the testator's oiclcrs, if it is not done m his pre¬ 
sence When a vvill is ic-cokc-d by dc-stiuction, or is 
cancelled, a codic il to the will is not necessarily 
revoked 

Kevoc.ation while tlie testatoi is ol unsound mind 
is tnellei live, even if In* siihsecpienllv lecovc-rs A 
will l(dt m the ])Ossession ol a testatoi who aftei- 
wards hec omc-s insane inusl he proved to have been 
revoked by liim wlnlc ot sound mind Jn all cases, 
revocation is <i (pu-stion ol intention, and if the act 
done, though in itscll sullKieiit to icvoke a will, 
can be shown not to have been committed for the 
purpose'(»f ic'voking, the- will will not be levokct-l. 
Again, if it can be shown lhat a will vv.is cancelled 
with the sole objci t ol making a new- will, the- 
original will is not revoked if no new will is exec uted, 
noi woLil'l the old will be revoked by the iuvy will 
if the- latlei is incllc-itual . and on ihc- s.imc- pim- 
cij)!e, wdieii the amount ot a legacy l^ oblilciated 
after the <-\c'c utlo^. ot a will, and a dilfc-ient <imouiit 
IS written ovci or inteiiiiu-.ited, il the siibsLitutecl 
legacy is ihcajcable of taking c-llc-ct. the- oiiginal 
legacy lem.uns Whoie theie are seveial testa¬ 
ment.u v documents which .aio noi. im cuisisp-ul, 
they will all togethc-r be considered tlie will ot the 
testator, un.'t'ss some«h.ive'been ic voked 

No will which h.is bec-n revokecl c aij, be rc-vived 
exce])tS>y le execution, oi liy a cocIkiI executed in 
the manner belore cles* iibc-d, shovVmg ,in intenlic)n 
to levivc It. A codivil {(J v ) is genc-iallv used to 
make some change iii the cU*>[)ositions contained 
in a will, and,foims ,i kind of a|>pcndix to the' 
ouginal will It mn^t be dated, signed, and atlestc-d 
bv two witneLscs iii \he same manner as a will c 
Where a tc'stamentaiy mstinnu-nt is revoked hv a 
subsejpient instrument, and the latter is in its turn 
revcjked, the foimer instiunu-nt is nut thcieby 
tc-vivcd, eg., wheie a testator by hts will gave all 
his property to A, .ind bv a second will gave Ins 
real piopcity to H, icvoked the second 


will, it was held that the first will operated on the 
personal property alone. A will which has been 
destroyed and no longer exists m writing cannot be 
revived by a codicil, even if there is a draft of the 
will in existence 

Where it is known that a will has been made, 
but cannot be found after the death of the testator, 
and thcic is no evidence forthcoming that it has 
been revoked, secondary eviclence is admissible to 
show what its contents wore Declarations of the 
testator, made before the execution of the will, 
whether oral or in writing, are received as evidence 
for that purpose It is more doubtful whether 
declarations of the testator after the execution of 
the will are admissible in evidence. It must, how- 
evci, be borne in mind that a will left in the, 
dec'cased’s possession and not forthcoming after,his 
death Is presumed to have been revoked, if there is 
no evidence to the contrary, as theie was in tlie 
case* of the w'lll of Lord St Lc-onards, where the 
contents of a will were allowed to be proved 
by a single witness, whose < ccinpetcncy and veracity 
wc-rc unimpeachable, even though the witness was 
an mtcTcsted ]><irty Wliere it is not pussilde to 
.asceitain the whc»]e of the contents of a lost will, 
probate will be granted to the extent to whu h 
they <ire ,isc <-i t.un<-d, if ihv. court is of opinion 
that ihcv ))i.actic ally lopiescnt the intentions of 
the deccMsc-d 

A testatoi (Occasionally wishc-st, in®m.oking his 
will, to refer to and incluclu/C-xtraneous documents 
It should be icmcmbeicd lhat it is a lulc of law 
that any tcipeis actually in existence at the date 
of the execution of a tcslanu-ntarv instrument may 
be nil c)i poi .itc-cl into it, and be read as if tliey were* 
pait of it, if so (Icaily refciicd to as to leave no 
doubt whatipapers were iiitc-nded A document or 
])a|)cr, howc've/-, not in existence at thc^ d.ate of the 
execution of a will cannot be incorporated into it, 
nor can a testator leservc- 1>) his will a jiovver of 
making a disposition by any sul>sc(|uent unattested 
jiapcr, eg, a tesl.ilui cannot direct legac ic^s given 
by will to lus cliildron to be reduced by wluit sliall 
apjieai bv his books .it Ins death to have been lent 
bv him to tlu-iu Sm !i .i direi tion is void, nor can 
he- give (o lilem by will articles which he shall 
specify m his notobcjok A doc iiincnt, liowevcr, 
vvliuh was snllicientlv leleried to in a will, though 
not in existenc e at the date of- the will, in.iv be 
incoipo.ated if it exists at the date of a codicil to 
the- will, <ind <i letcience in a ccxlicil to <in c-arlier 
unattesti-d codicil will incoipoiatc- the lattei. 

It in.iy bcMioted iieie that if a p.irent, or a ])C'rson 
4st.Hiding in lo(i> parin(i<., bi'(]uca1hs to a child a 
leg.u y or .i share c)t the residue of his juoperty. 
and .iftciwnids in his hlc-timo gives to sin h child 
an ecpial oi a less annnint than sii< h leg.ac y oi shau^ 
ot residue, the bequest will be whuily or pro ianto 
adeenu'd or satisfied by the lalei gift. (Scc 
Anr Mi-i lo^ } 

Il a pc i son t^j^whom a legacy is given by the v^ili’ 
]iiede( eases the test.dor, the legacy (cj tO lapses Oi 
t.iiLs, and falls into the lesiduc , and if there is no 
icsulijuy Ic'f’atee, there is an intestacy as to so 
much ol tjic estate of the testator as is’c omprist-d 
in the' legacy Iheie is, liowevcr, .an important 
exception to this lule It a person, bf^mg a child or 
otlioi issue of a testator to whom any [iroperty is 
devisc-d or l>e(|uea^hf'd bv' sucli testator, dics in the 
hfetin'e of the testator.,leaving issue, and afcy such 
issue .suivive 1he testator, such cUvisc or bequest 
• docs not lapse by the c/eath ot the devisee or legatee 
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in the lifetime of the testator, but takes effect as in cvciy case bo sold within a year of the testator's 

if the death of such person h<id happened ininiedi- death, unless an cxtendeil period is allowed by the 

ately after the death of the testator The result of High Court or the Chanty Coinniissioncrs. Mso 

this is not that the issue ot t!u“ ))cis«)n lakes the any personal property directetl to ftc laid out in 

devise or bequest, but that it passes by the will oi laml h>i charitable uses need not be so exjiended, 

intestacy of such devisee or legatee Siimlaih, but can be lield by the cliantv as an investment, 
where any person to whom any real estate is devised And the Higli Com t, oi the Chanty Cominissioners, 
for an estate tail, dies m the hlelime <.l the Ic'slatoi, if satislic*! th.il the land left by will to a chanty, 

leaving issue who could iiihent uikUt tlic entail, or diic'ctcd to be purchased out of peisonally, is 

and such *,j'Siu“ is liMiig at the icst.itoi 's dcsith, tlie iccjiuied lor oi i upatioii, mav '^aiu tion the retention 

devise does not lapse (U the juirc base ot it 

1 he woi(1 “ childion ” m a will nuans, pnmanly, A will, ul coui.se, s|>«aks from the date* of the 

legitimate clnldien 11, Iheiefoie, a teslatoi wishes death ot the Ic-statoi as leg.irds the jiiopcity dis- 

to piovule for clnlclreii of wliose legitimacy there is jK»sed of, and not fiom the date of the execution, 
or may be a doiilit, he should identity them by then I'oi this u-ason a icsulu.wv clause should always be 
, names or otheiwisc show by clear woids the oIijcm ts nisei ted, if the whole ot the piopeity i^ not given 
of jus bcneficeiues, and not mcrciv dc'senbe them expiessly to some pei^on oi iieisoiis A residuary 
as chiklren of A I). 1 his jioiiit until lec enti)’, clause deals willi all the ic'st of tlie testator's 

an important one to be considoicd, wheie a man possessions, wlunevc'r they fall into his estate, after 
haci gone through the ceiemcmy of maniage with his any pailuulai individuals hav<‘been jiiovided for; 
deceased wife’s sister, and had a family by her. if tlus is not done*, there will bo an mtestac y as to any 
Hy reason of the Act of 1907, wliic li jietnuts ]>arnicd d'Mlt with A simple residgaiy c lausc would 
mariiage with a dc-ccased wife’s sistci, this special be: " And the rest of my piopertv 1 Rive to A B." 
point has ceased to be of impoitaiice so far as such When a testatoi gives the whole of his pioperty 
children <ire cc)ncc-im d, for they aie now li'gitimalcy to oiu' person a])solutely, it is iisiud lor the testator 
and the Act is ictrospcc li\'e In the ' ase of a Jew to apjioint him sole executor ; but otherwise it is 
domiciled m ICnglaiul, a in.utiage according to acUtsable to appoint two or moie peisons as 
Jc-wish custom, it not valul <ucoiding to linglish exeiutois, .ind it is a j)iudc'nt louise l<.» cibtain 

law, will not 1)0 ic-cogiiised as \a]id bv the* haiglish their consc'iit belouh.ind A jic-rson, oven it he has 

couit in * wili tile word “childieii” pruiui jam' consnitecl to a< t befoie the- testatoi’s de.Uh, can¬ 

ine hides (hildten by a^lnst, and second, and thud not be compelled to undcitake the ollice , as his 
maiiiage, am] even step-children may benelit undei labours, though honoi.uw, <ue cdtcii aiduoiis, it is 
tile close nption ot c hildrc ii il it c an be- gat liet c d fioni a geiicTal piac tn (.“ to In-cjue.ith ti small legac y as a 

the will and the circuinsbim cs that ‘they wcie lecogmtion of the w'oi k whuli will bo entailed, and 

intended to lake foi this leason .in c‘xe< utoi should not be a witness. 

By the lulc against what is known as “jk-i- Iqxui the dcxith of a testator, it is the duty of his 
jx'luilies,” a tc-statoi eannot by hi^ will tie uji exec utoi s to jtrove his will, ui orcler to pel foe t their 
property foi a longer jiei lod than n life or lues in title to ac t I his must be done by all the exes utors 
bi'ing, and twenty-oiu: )eais afteiw.iids (allowance a[)poiiitcsl, oi by sonic oi one of them, jiowc'r being 
being m.idc* for the period of gestatu-n wlieie il. rc'seiscsl foi Die 'dlua or others to piovc; oi to 
ac tually exists) 'I he cdlci t ot tins rule is that the lenouiue I'lobale c <in be taken out alter the l.ipsc 
income .iiising fioni piopeity can be dcsdl with bv of scv<*n days from the cleath ol the testator. If 

Ic.iving the [)ropei ty 111 tile hanris o] ti ustees tor the tin- exccutois intermecldle with the estate, oi m 

benelit of any minibei of ])ersons, wh<) ,mc‘ alive at any way administc-r it without taking out piobate 
the lime of the fesf.iloi's death, iii succession , ami within six months altci the death of the- testatejr, 
aitc-r tile decease ol the sin vuaii of tliem for <i fnev aic^ liable to a (inc‘ of £100 .ind <i pf-icenlagc 
furlhei period of IwciUv-om' \iMis, so lh.it at lhc‘ on the stamp duly 

end of such peiiod of twenty-one yars the capit.d I'oi the safe custody of the wills .uid codic'ils of 
must go tc.) some poison or iieisons .ibscdiilch' living I'cisons, a ciepositoiy has beem ])iovidc'ct at 

Ag.iin, a will cannot duecL piopcady .iml income to Somciset House' 'The wills oi eoclicils aie rc'ceived 

be accumuhiled (except lor the pavrm'iit of debts) at the piimip.il oi any disliut legistry, it llu'y arc 

toi .1 longer pciiod tlian twcnty-oiu- \eais fiom the enclosed in se.iled envelopes, and tcirw.iiclecl to 

dc-ath ol the testator, or dm ing liie in^noi ity of aiu’ Soimiset House upon compliance w'lth presciibed 
person or jietsons living at his death, oi duiing l^c legulations 1'hc‘se legnlatioiis will ajvays be Jui- 
minoiily ol ,iny peison or ])c'isons who wouhl, il of lushecl upon ap)'))i( ation 'Ihefc-e charged is 12s. 6d 

lull age, bo cntilied to llie leids ancl ])iofils c)i It is m>t a^lvisalilc tt) make a will of any but tlie 

intc'iest oj the piopc-ilv 'I he lule against pci- very simplest characlei witluml tiu- advice of a 
petmtu's does not .ijipjy to legac U'S Iclt for c liaiit.dih- sohcitoi, c‘X)>c'nsi e litigation is likely to^ be 
purposes wlm li fall undc-i Ihiei* mam heacK : (I) lli<‘rc'siiU 'J'hc lollowing h^nis at c: iifsi-i tc'd for the 

d'l lists foi leheving jcoveity , (2) busts foi edma- help and j^md.uicc' of tlic>sc- poisons who ^eisist in 
jtional pm poses , (d) li lists foi llu^ ad\*im ement ol disposing of th' ii ])ropc'ily withcuit h-g.al assistance, 

icligion It may l>e notecl here tli.it H gift loi the' Unlimited variations are jiossible even in Ihesc 

inamtcnance of a teslaioi’s dogs .ind hoisc-s is .i simple forms, bu^ whcricvei such van.itions arc 
valid gift, so IS a sum of money to eiect a made they ought to be expiessc'd in tin; simplest 

monumc*nt to the testator, an4 a condition language and with the utmost c^Mim-ss • 

iin])osi‘d upon a legatee' diuing Ins lifetime to keep^ Form I, An absolute ;|ikt of the whole of the 
the testaloi^’s vault (outside* the- c hurc h) in lepaii is property of the tc-slator to a spec imnl poison — 
valid, b.*t the above .irc* not ch.nit.ible gifts 77iis' is the last will and U'slament oj William 

i’jet'ious to 1892, the M^)i>imain Ads forbacle Smith oj 2d Broad Street Ilalijax in the oxunty oj 

devils of lands to charities (with certam excep- York i^rour. I revoke all jormcr mils and codicils 

tionsp but no^ land, like peis'inal estate, may be made hy me at any time I devise and bequeath all 

left by will for charitable'juii poses , but it imis4 my real and personal estate unto my dauf’htcr Mary 
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Smith absolutely. And 1 appoint the said Mary 
^>mth sole executrix of this my will. In witness 
whereof / ha^e hereunto set my hand this twentieth 
day of January One thousand nine hundred and 

Wilham Smith. 

Signed by William Smith of 29 i Thomas Hughes 
Broad Street Halifax as his 42 High Street 
last will in the presence of W5 Halifax 
present at the same time who Builder, 

at his request in his presence j John Brown 
and in the presence of each I 1 New Street 
other have hereunto subscribed I Halifax 
our names as witnesses. ^ Draper. 

Form II. A ^ift of furniture, etc , to a wife 
absolutely, and also a portKSa of the proceeds of 
the estate. The remainder to be divided in ceitain 
specified ways. It is then advisable to appoint 
trustees to carry out the provisions of tlic will— 

7 his is the last will and testament of n:e A B 
etc. I revoke all former wills and codicils madi by 
me. I appoint C D of etc. and E E of etc. to 
be my executors and trustees. I give to my wife 
G B the whole of my household furniture plate 
linen books pictures and ornaments in my house 

^t . or whatever may be my usual place of 

residence at my death absolutely. I give all the 
rest of my property to my truslees upon trust to 
convert the same into money and to pay and divide 
the same as follows, namely, one-half to my said 
wife and the remaining half to and amongst my 
children living at my death. And I direct that if 
any one or more of my said children shall die 
before me leaving issue tnen the share of any such 
child or children shall go us if he or she or they 
had died immediately after me and leaving no Wall¬ 
in witness whereof etc. 

{Signature.) 

Attestation clause as before ) 

Witnes^ics. 

Form III. A direction to allow the widow to have 
the use ol all the testator's propcity during her life 
and afterwards to distribute the same amongst 
the children of the marriage. Truslees arc then 
absolutely ncHessary to carrv the will into effect— •' 
/, A B of etc. do hereby revoke all wills codicils 
and other testamentary documents of any kind what¬ 
soever made by me at any time heretofore and do 
declare this to be my last will and testament. I 
appoint C 1) of etc. and E E of etc. to be the 
executors and trustees of this my ivill. I give the 
whole of my prop'erty of every kind to my trustees 
ubon trust to permit my wife to have the use of ail 
my household furniture plate linen hooks pictures 
and ejects during her lifetifuc. And as to the rest 
of my property to pay the rents profils and income 
arising therefrom to my wife during her lifetime on the 
thual quarter days. And after the death of my wife 
to sell and realise the whole of my property and 
effects \ind pay and divide the proceeds to and 
amongst my children living at the death of my wife. 
And I will and direct that if any child or children 
of mine shall die before the death'of my wife leaving 
, issue the share «v/ ^uch child or children shall go 
and be paid as thougfiM she or they had survived 
my wife and dhed intestate. In witness, etc 
( « [Signature ) 

(Alteration clause as before.) 

Witnesses. 

(See Codicil, Executor, Intestacy. Legacy, 
Probatb ) 


WINCEV OP WINSEY. —A plain or twilled textile 
fabric, generally consisting of a cotton warp and 
worsted weft. It is usually grey or brown in colour. 
The manufacture is carried on at Perth and Aber¬ 
deen, in Scotland. Another name for the same 
article is linsey-woolsey. 

WINDKILLS, WINDMILLS.—Names frequently 
applied to accommodation bills {g.v). 

WINDING UP. —If a joint stock company fails 
to commence or to carry on its business, the registrar 
of companies is empowered, by taking a course 
described elsewhere, to have its name struck off 
the register of companies a.s being defunct. (See 
Defunct Company) Otherwise, the company, 
like a corporation, is gifted with perpetual succes¬ 
sion, and carries on its business until its career is . 
cut short by a pro( ess whu h is called “ winchaig 
up.” The term " winding up” is generally tf’pplicd 
to those proceedings which correspond to the bank¬ 
ruptcy of an individual. But this is not exclusively 
so. If for any reason the company considers that 
its business ought to come to an end, even though 
it IS perfectly solvent, or if there is a desire to 
amalgamate with another company, or to recon¬ 
struct the company itself, the name " winding up’’ is 
applied to the means by whuh the desired end is 
to be attained Whilst its affairs are being wound 
up, a company is said to be ” m liquidation.” As 
the pnm ipal points to be obseived in the winding 
up of a company arc comerned, ii» the?* main, with 
practice, and as tlie Convanies {Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, deals with the matter in no less than 
153 sections, it will not be possible' to do mesre than 
give an outline of the proceedings that have to be 
adopted. 

A company cannot be made bankiupt, it can 
only be wou^id up. The winding up may be in 
any one of tlie*foilowiiig three ways: (a) By the 
court, (6) Voluntarily by the members, (c) 

Voluntary but subject to the supervision of the 
court, which is partly voluntary and partly com¬ 
pulsory The provisions of the Act of 1908 with 
respect to the winding up of a company apply, 
unless the contrary appears, to the winding up 
of a company in any of the thrcci modes 
adopted 

The jurisdiction of the courts winch can deal 
with Iho winding up of joint stock companies is 
roughly as follows Tn England and Wales, if 
tlie amount of the share capital ot a company, paid 
up or credited as paid up, docs not exceed ;{^10,000, 
prcKeedings may be taken in the county <.ourt of 
the district which the registered office of (he 
company is situated, unless tlie Lord Chancellor 
has excluded it from exercising junsdution This 
does not inelude the Mctrojiohtan County Courts, 
wluch have neither bankruptcy nor winding up 
jurisdiction. If the capital, paid up or credited as 
paid uj). exceeds ^10,000, proceedings must be 
taken m the High Court, unless the registered 
office IS si^uatct(^ within the jurisdiction of th^ • 
Chan( ery Courts of the counties jialatinc of Lan- 
(aster and Durham, in w’hich case these courts 
excrcisq. the same jurisdiction as the High Court. 
There is, howdver, a very libeial right of’iransferi 
,either when^action is taken in the wrong court or 
when dilliculties of a special kind arise. # In Ireland 
it IS the High Court which has juiisdictiorf to wind 
up companies, thc^.lgh the jiroceedings may be 
transferRd to the banl^uptcy court which has 
jurisdiction in tho district where Vhe registered 
office IS situated. * 
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There are special rules applicable to Scotland. 
By section 129 of the Act of 1908. 

'* A company may be wound up by the court— 
“ (1) If the company has by special resolution 
resolved that the company be wound up by the 
court; 

“ (2) If default is made in filing the statutory 
report or in holding the statutory meeting ; 

“ (3) If the company does not commence its 
business within a year of its incorporation, or 
suspends its business for a wliole year . 

“ (4) If the number of members is reduced, in 
the case of a private company, below two, or, m 
the case of any other comjiany, below seven . 

“ (5) If the company is unable to pay its debts ; 
“{6) If the court IS of opinion that it is pist 
and equitable that it should be wound u\).” 

The second ground above named for winding up 
by the court was first introduced by the Companies 
Act, 1907, whu h was repealed ancl suli^tantially 
re-enacted by the Act of 1908 

A company, upon passing a spec lal resoluticm 
to that effect, may be wound np by the court for 
any cause whatever It is uniunc'ssary to give 
any reasons. The third and fourth grounds very 
seldom arise, and the “just and c'c-^uitablc " sixth 
cause IS also rare What is a “ just and ecjuitablc ” 
cause depends upon the sj»ec lal fa< t of cac h pai tuu- 
lar ra.se. and it need not ms essanly be of the same 
kind as any fine of the i)rcce(lmg ones The 
head-note of one well-^nown case stales the general 
rule as follows— 

" A company fraudulent in its incepliyn. carrying 
on a small business at a loss, having no cajutal of 
its own—all the subscribed capital having found 
its way into the hands of the real, though not (he 
ostensible, promoters-—and hopele‘^sl;f embarrassed 
by numerous actions brought by shareholders on 
the ground of fraud, was ordc'red by the Court of 
Appeal to be wound up, the court liokling that the 
case was one in which it was ‘ just and cc|ui(able ' 

. to make the order, that being the most 
fextive means of rccovenng for the sharcholdeis 
le money dishonestly rolainc-cl by the real pro- 
oters.” In the same way a company will be 
dered to be wound np when its principal object 
id the substratum ol its business have entirely 
sappeared 

The most com'hion ground, however, for inslitiit- 
g procccding.s to winci up a company is its inability 
I pay its debts Any creditor who-.e debt amounts 
• /50 or upwards may serve a notice upon the 
inipany demanding payment ol the^amc. If the 
impany neglects for twenty-one days to j)aty, 
cure, or compound for the eJebt, it is deemed to 
j unable to pay its debts The same coiiclubion 
arnved at if an execution is levied iip.on the 
>mpany ancl returned unsatisfied. In the wcjids 
section 130 of the A<’t— 

" A company shall be deemed to cie unable to 
pay its debts— ^ * • 

“ (i) if a creditor, by assignment or other¬ 
wise, to whom the company is indebted yi a sum 
exceeding fifty pounds then due, hlis served on thci 
company by leaving the same at fts registered^ 
office, a ^lemand under his hand requiring the 
compifny to pay the sum so due, and the 
ccfrfpany has for three wct4{'»thereafter neglected 
to^pay the sum, or to secure or comjioiAid for it 
to the reascfnable satisfaction/)f the creditor; or, 
“ (ii) If in England br Ireland, execution o» 


other process issued on a judgment decree or 
order by any court in favour of a creditor of^he- 
company is returned unsatisfied in whole or in 
part; or ' ^ , 

“ (iii) If. in Scotland, the induci.e of a charge 
for payment on an extract decree, or an extract 
registered bond, or an extract registered protest 
have expired without payment being made ; or 
“ (iv) If It IS proved tc3 the satisfactum of the 
court that the company is unable to pay its debts, 
and. in detei mining whether a company is unable 
to ])dy Its debts, the court shall take into account 
the contingent ancl jiros|-)ective lialulities of the 
company." 

Prexec'dings arc commenced in the jnoper court 
(see above), and if an order for winding up is 
granted, the busincsl of the company comes to 
an end automatically, cxcejit for the purposes of 
the winding up. It is always open to the company 
Itself to piesent a ficdition for winding up. But 
(hnus of rare occurren< o ft is gcuicrally a crediten", 
or ivnumbcr of creditors, by wlmin the initial step 
IS taken Subject to what has been already stated, 
any ordinary c redilor whose debt is £’50 or upwards 
can j>resent a petition .Also any judgment creditor 
not necessaiilv a judgme-nt creditor for an amount 
of £50 or upwauls, is entitled to do the .same. The 
court, however, does not favour tlie jirescntiltion 
of a winding up petition by a creditor whose debt 
IS ot a small amount, unless the creditor is supported 
by a laige body ol tlu^ other creditors 'rhere is 
no lule laid down as to the exact amount below 
wlin li even a judgment debt should not stand, but 
perhaps tbc‘ £50 standaicl would be considered as- 
propei Tliere has bcxsi a great divc-isity of 
piac(i<<- (lining th(‘ last few years upon this matter, 
and the few reported cases give; veiy little helj). 
A judgment (rcditor for, say. £30, should proceed 
very w’arily, and never attc.'mjit to jire.sent a petition 
unless he is adviscsl to do so by exiierienc cd counsel, 
rhe court may grant the petition, but it will 
])robal)ly exercise its disapproval by refusing to 
make any order as to costs, even though it does, 
jti fact, grant the {petition. Lnder ceitain condi- 
yons, and on giving security for costs, a contingent 
cTr piospcctive creditor may petition. In addition 
to (.reditois, a petition may be presented by con- 
tributonc's, and any shareholder may petition if 
the company fails to file the statutory reiioit, or 
to hold Its statutory meeting, A debenture holder 
may also present a petition, but not if there is a 
powc'r in the debenture to appoint a receiver, and 
this has not been done. An order for winding np a 
company op'-rates in favour of all crc^.itors ancl all 
contnbiiton s. A foreign company may be wound 
uj) if its business is nfanaged in this country. 

An applu ation for an order to wund up a company 
IS made by j^etition, and the petition mustj be 
supported by an affmavit Getting fo/th the whole 
of the fatfs uj.on wdiuh the petitioner rel^'S. It is- 
then present^ci at the office of the registrar of 
companies, who appoints the date and the time 
for hearing the s^mc The petition must also be 
advc'rtised at least seven clear days before the date 
of the hcanng, once in the London Gazette, and^ 
once also in a London daily moyiing newspaper, 
or m such other newspaper as the registrar directs. 
This apfihes to a company which has itsyegi^tered 
office within ten miles of the Law Court* in the 
Strand. In the case of a country company, the- 
advertisement must appear in a local paper circu¬ 
lating in the’district wheic the registered office 
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IS Situated, in addition t() the London Gazette. 
rhe*ot)jc<-t of the iidvertibcment I'-, to give pulilic 
notice of the intended protcodings, so (hat the 
creditois an<l rtie (ontributotics who have a right 
to appear may know what is contemplated The 
notu e of a winding up petition afipears -^o regularly 
in the daily newspapers that it is unnecessary to 
say any more of it here, ex<e|)t that all persons 
who inlend to take any jiart in tlie proceedings 
must give notice of sm h intention not later than 
SIX o'< lo< k on tile night pre>eding the d*iy of 
hearing. 

riie commeru ement of t!ie w'lnding up <lates 
from the time of tlie presentation ot the petition 
Before tlic lieanng the (ourt has power, in cerliun 
cases, to stay all proceedings Jf (here is no su* ii 
stay, the petitioner must satisfy the registrar, at 
least two days before the h«-atmg, tliat the petition 
has been duly adver Used, that the attidavit vcidving 
it and also the altidavit of pro{ier scivice on the 
cornjiany have been filed, ami that all the provisions 
of the rules as to,the winding up of companies Iffive 
been comj)li(“cl with If these conditions are ful¬ 
filled the petition comes on for healing, and the 
court, in its disc retion, may (a) J )isiniss the petition, 
with or withciut costs, {b) Adjouiri the heaiing 
Conditionally or unconditionally , (t) Make an 

interim order ; (rf) M<ikp a compulsory winding up 
order ; c)r (c) Make an older to wind u[) under the 
supei visum of the court In aiiiving at its dc' isum 
the coiiit will consider tlie wishes of I he ci editors 
and the i cmtribuloi les (q v ). and also the advantages 
winch arc like!)’ to act i ue from a winding up In 
the absence of assets the cemrt would not until a 
c|uite leceiit dale make any "ulc-r, but it has been 
cU'cidecI that it is not now enuticd to rc-fiise to do 
so on the ground only that the assets have been 
morig.iged to an amount ecpial to or in excess 
of those assets, or th.it the coinp.iri)’ has no 
assc.'ls 

Whem the oi dc'r IS made, the cai nag<' of it, t e , the 
taking of all juoceediiigs upon it, is geiiei.iliy given 
to the' petitumc-r If there ai e moie pel i1 loiu-i s 
than one, the judge decides as to which of them it 
shall be given fhe c.osts ol tlu' petitioner, when 
they are planted, .ue a fust c h.uge upon the asseik 
<>l the coiup.iny, othei Ih.iu Iho^e whu h aie sec iiicsl 
to the (lel)eiUiiic' holdeis In pr.i<ti<c‘ one sc't of 
Costs cuilv IS .allowed If a senond petition is pro- 
^c'lUed wliilst the lust })i-tilion is oil the file, (he 
second [letilioner m.iy be Oidereci to p.i\ (he costs 
incurrc'cl bv this su|)pletn('n(.il petition After the* 
oidei lor winding'up has Ix-eii in.idc’, tile judge 
may, on goo^l cause shown, stay the juocecdings. 
Ihe order automatic .illy puts an cmd to all actions 
and proc i-edings against the*’ c omp-in^v, just as it 
puts a stop to the busiru-ss of (he coinp.uiv, iiiile-.s 
le.i^c' IS gi.infc'd by the i oin t to continue them 

III the picsr-dnig parltgiap’ii it lias lietn <ls^umecl 
th.it a wielding-up oi der li.is Ix’eii macie ii# (he m din- 
ary coiiiSe It iuxjuently happen'', however, tli.it 
diiticult (|ueslions aiise, and llu' pi<.)c eeclings in.iv 
then be c»me extrcunely coinjilic .^(cxi Also it must 
ncct be forgotten that when an onlci e made by llu' 
‘judge exerc ising ^ujisdu turn in winding u[), Iheie 
is a right of a{)pc‘al, pi/nided the .ippc.ilis bnnight 
within loiiiteen (lavs. But if notliing of tins kind 
OCX ui,s, t^ie aff.iirs of the i omp.inv .ne jilaccxl in 
the han»l,s of the Oitu ia,l Kec c i \ ei. who is (he (Jllalal 
Kecc'iver in bankiiiptcy (c/i). .uid lu- let.uns 
control until a lu|uidator (</u ) is appointecl IIis 
main duties consist in leiciving .i fiiM statement 


of the affairs of the company, and in making*a 
report upon the same. In this leport he must 
further state whether he considers it necessary 
that there should be a full incjuiry into all the matters 
connected with the promotion, the formation, or 
the failure of tlie company, and the conduct of 
Its business 

The Official Receiver acts at first in the same 
cap.acity as he ads m cases of bankruptcy, and he 
holds his position until a liquidator is appointed, 
tile Injuid.ilor being a pc>rson wlio corresponds 
gc'iierally to a frustee in bankiujitcy The first 
duty of the Otficial KeceivcT is tcj summon meetings 
of the creditors and contnbutciries to determine 
whether a liquidator should be appointed, and 
whether it is necessary to nominate a committee 
of inspection, consisting of such members as may 
be dec ided ujion by a meeting of the creditofs a'lul 
llu^ (ontributoiics {(jv). When no h(]iiidator is 
apjiointcd by the court, the official receiver acts 
as (he Iiquuiator of the company If it is decided 
to ajipoint a licjuidatoi, some* independent person 
should be named to fill the position, though there 
IS no obicx.tion to the secretary of the company 
being n<imed as licjuidator, unless there are siispic lous 
Circumstances atlached to the proceedings of the 
coinji.iny, and the Offic i.il Kecenver li.as reported 
adveiselv to the (om[uin\’ The licjuidator is 
entitled to bo rcmuneiate d by a sal.iry or also by 
a |xT( outages on the .isxc'fs le.iltsccl, .ij; the court 
m.iy direct 'flic Ollu i.il Ken (Mver, of course, 
receives no lemiiner.ition be\ond his olficial salary 
When emee apjxMnled, a Iicpiid.itor ictains his 
position iitUil lie lestgns or until he is iem<*ved by 
ihecoiirt, and in an v < asc.* (»f v.acaiKvin the office, 
the Ofliu.d Keceivcr acts again autoniatKally 
until a new liquidator is appointed When a 
jx rson .ac luaf^y«,.icts as h<|iud<Ltor, it is jirc'sumed 
lh.it Ills tip|>oinlment is v.ilid The appointment 
must be iiolificn] to llu; registiar, it must lx* ad- 
veitisod, and the luniid.itoi must give the security 
rcnjuirecl. There mav be moi c* tli.in om^ licjuid.Uor 
in a winding up, .ind in ceilain cases a special 
m.in.igei m.iv Ik- .ippomlcnl to assist in dcung such 
things .is ,uc lUness.irv lor the benefit of the 

meinix'ts 

l'h(‘ lic|iiid,i(oi t.ikes under Ins ccviitrol, <u into 
his ( uslcjcly, the whole of tlu' i>ioiierty and the 
ch<>‘^es in a(iii>n to which (he comjanv is, or .ippears 
to Ix', ('^titled, and lu' i-., in f.ict, the person who 
h,!-. t.iken the* jd.uo of (lu‘ < oinj^ianv duiiiig its 
winding up .iiid he is dc'scrilxd as siu h in an)' 

|n (X eedings whu h have to t>e taken in c oui t. But 
though he IS phu ed in this jiosition cef .luthoiity, 
he mint ihrouglumf <ic t on beh.itt of the shareholdei s 
and lendei them eveiv pccssible assistance in reg.ird 
t'i the* alt.urs of tlie comji.inv llis jiowcrs are 
very amj>le, and extend. gcMiei.iIly speaking, to all 
such things as an- luness.irv’ to end the existence 
of the (cuiipanv in a j.iir and cnjuit.iblc manner 
lb' is entiWed to prosecute' all actions necessary, 
foi llu' iecoteiy*<:^f debts, and also to sell or othei^ 
wise disj)ose of the propeity .is he thinks fit In 
.iny c.ise of difficulty he is entitled to apply to 
the c oftrt for* dlle< turn, and, iii (lie saiue way. 
,iny peisonc-wlio is aggiu-ved hv the .u ts of the 
*^iquidator may seek the court’s protection. As m • 
anv otliei busiiu's-. 1 1 .ins.u tiuii. jiiopc'r »books of 
account must lx* .ind these must be c:^)cn to 

inspei ti^n In all his doings the liquidator is under 
the gener.al contred of Iht- Board ofiTtade, a^cl he 
is only relcasi'd fioin 1 hj» duties, unless he resigns 
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or has been removed, under the terms of Set tion 157 
of the Act of 1908, whuh is as toI]()Ui - 

“ (I) When the Iiquidatoi of a company uhuli 
IS being wound up bv the toiii t in Icngl.ind has 
realised all the propcityof the tompany, ni so 
miuh thereof as ran, in lus opinion, Ix' icalised 
without needlessly jirotrai ting the lH|uidation,an<l 
has distributed a linal dividend, it any, to the 
creditors, and adjusted the right-, ot the utii- 
tributo/ies among themselves, and made <i lin.d 
leliirn, if au\. to the contnbutoiles, or has 
resigned, or has been rcunov ed fiom his oKu e, (he 
Hoard ot ri.vdc' sliall, on his a)»pli'ation, cause <i 
repoit on his accounts to lie prep.ircd, and lake 
into (onsidei.ition the lepoit, and anvol>|e<tion 
wliK h mav be urged liy .inv ueclitor, or <oii- 
^nj^utorv, or pei son inlei esU d .ig.uiist 1 he i c le.ise 
of tlu* hcjuidatoi and sliall eit hei gi .ml oi w itlilu ild 
the release a* <-ordiiiglv, sul'ject nev ei t heless to 
an ajipc'al to tlie High Couil 

■' (2) Wlu'U' the ulease ol a lupndator is 
withheld thecourt may, on t lie applu alum ol any 
(.rcditor, or ( onti ilmtoi v. oi pc-rson inleK'sted, 
m<ike siu h order as it tliinks just, ctiaiging the 
luiuidaloi with th<‘ < onscM]uc ni col an act oi 
(lelaiilt whuh he may h.ive done ui made 
cunti.uy to Ills ilulv 

“ (d) An oidm-of the Ho.ii d of Toide releasing 
the luiuylalo^ sliall dis. lunge him fiom ail h.ilulily 
in rc'spet I of an\' a<i done or detiiull in.uU' bv him 
in (he adininisi 1 .uion ot llu- aliairs of llie 
company, oi otluuvvise in icbilion to his londiut 
as lu|iudator, but an\' siu h older may be lecoked 
on ])ioof that it was obtained by fraud or by 
supjuession or comealment of <iny maleiial fail 
“ (4) W’lien the lupiiilaloi has not jireviouslv 
resigned or been remcived, his leV'a^e shall o[)e!alc 
as a removal of him bom Ins oliue 
Sinc'e he has to kmIisc- all (he assets of (he com¬ 
pany, tlu‘ lupiidator, aftcT liis a|)pointm(*nt, juci 
Leeds .igainst all those pi-isons who aie imlebled 
to the c onipanv, and .ilso against all those w'ho 
are bound to it in any olhei way, especially ni 
rosjiec t of any amniinis vvhu h aie outstanding ujMin 
the shares tli.it have been issucmI, such shares not 
having Ix'eii fully p.ud up i he jverboiis who aie 
liable to be callccl upon to ]><iv u|) any amounts 
upon thcir slures .u e known as c oiiti il>ut'>nes 
(See CoNTRinUTORTES ) • 

Tt IS obvious that gi eat chflu iiHies must often 
arise as to the dutu's of a licjuidatcir, and that an 
appeal must on many occasions liy made to the 
court 'the position of the liquidator is suflic leryly 
defined m the aiticlc' devotc-d to this otiicial, and 
for furtheu' inforiu.ition reference must be made* to 
the Act of 1908 

In Older to have all the assets of the company 
under lus contiol, it is the duty ol the liquidator 
to codec t the whole of the d<d)ts due to the company 
as quickly as possible He lias tl^e ri^it to institute 
actions for this purpose, but in manyT asos creditors 
will most certainly meet the claims due from them 
w'lthout any intervention on the jiart of t^e courts. 
Debts Will be due cither as trade dc*bts or a.s moneys 
due from contributories In the casc^f trade dobt^ 
it IS also possible (hat there may f)c (k*bts due from 
the company itself to some of the debtors of the 
company In the settlcmjnt ot differences, a 
delator who is also a trac^e c reditor is alwa^'S entitled 
to set otf af^inst his own lialyhty as a clebtor any 
debt which is due to lun! from the company. H«t 


wht'n it IS a cjuestioa of calls {(jv) due fron^tlu- 
(icditor to the company, no such sed olt iiutho 
shajK' of trade debts is jiossible All tails iuum be 
paid fust ol ad. and them the crc^litor who is a 
c’ontnliutoi y must prove foi his dc'lit 1 lie proof 
of dc'bis Is the same as in banlcruptcv. and the 
licjmd.'itor iniisl dcxide as to the a'linissinn cir (he 
rejection cvl the piools which are sent in to him, 
luit his dec iMon is ahvavs subject to anv .ijiptsd 
whic h the c 1 c'ditor mav clesn e to make' to the c oiu t 
Debts oi every desc iijition ninsl be piovc-d, whetlu't 
jiresc-nl oi contingent, just as in tin' case of 
bankriiptc.v and it is spc-ci.vllv |>io\ided 

bv the \c t lii.it tile b.iiiki u|i(i v ttilc-s at*“ ajijilie- 
.ibl(‘ in the winding tij) of insclvenl companies 
m Icnglancl and Ireland, whilst spc'cial piovisiou 
IS also made- loi c(Tm|>anies whuh are domiciled 
111 Scotland So long as tlie winding up is m 
piogic-ss. .'\ t-i V disposition ot (he j't cipc'i I v, in¬ 
cluding ni tidioii (</V ) of the toinpanv', and 

(.w<uv ti<iiis|oi ol sh.iies Ol allci.ition in the status 
of Its nn rnbcis, m.ide alter the • ommeiu c-nu tU of 
the winding iiji, is null .aiul voicl, iinlc'ss tlu' court 
otlu'i wise Ol del s (.'.I cat cliMic IIIt u s fi ecpientlv aiiso, 
m the- c .ise ol insoK eiit c ompanu's <is in (lic' c ase of 
b.uikl 11 pt debtol s, .IS (IJ li .uuiuleill pi e|eicue cs wlljc ll 
have- been made' pist piu'i to llie commencement 
of the winding uj), wliu li it must lie ic«ollciled 
d.ites lioin the presentation of tlu' pclilioii Ad 
such fuuubileni pi efc'iem <‘s macle bv a conijianv 
,uc‘ null .and voicl, .\,s lhe\' wouicl liave bec-n il 
m.id<‘ in the c .ise ol a banki nj)( iiidividii.d, aiici (lie 
lujnidator is c'nlitled to the benelds o! ,inv i on- 
vevaiuc, moitgagc', deliveiy of goocK, p.ivmc'iit, 
execution, or othei ait rehiting to llic' jciojuily 
l-Aeii a flo.iting (h.uge (.leaterl uiuh'i ccilain 
c ire unist.inc (‘s within thu'c- months ol tlu- com¬ 
mencement of tile wiiuling up IS <ilso voicl 'Ihe 
similarity wliull exists lietwec'ii (hi^ picKednic' m 
winding UJ) aiul b.iukiuptcy slojis shot I at om- 
jioint III b.iiiki U|)tc y a landloicl lias a light tc) 
distrain willim ceit.iin limits In .i winding up 
tlu; rigid to distiain is exjiressly e\c ludc-d by 
Section 211 of the Act But this refeis only to a 
^distr.Lint aftei the c ommeiu einciit of tijc' winding 
up. and it appeals that the court will not intc'ilere 
it a ciistr.iinl is hwiecl befoic the d<i1e ol tlu- c om- 
meiu eriUTit of (he winding up,though not < om|)leted 
until atteiwai'ls 

Whc'ii the lujnidator lias {ollectcd tlu' whole ot 
the avMil.vlilc' assets of tin* coinpanv, and Inis paid 
ad (he costs iiu ulerdal to Ijie jiroc ec'dings con¬ 
nected witli (he winding nj*. h<- must j)rocc*cd to 
distrilnite tlu* lesuliic*, il any, in thc;^ollowing man- 
nei Fust the lafc's and taxes due and jiayable 
witiiin twelve montl^s i>rior to llie commencement 
of winding uji must be paid. Next, the w'agcs 
and sal.iiics ol woikiyen enijiloyecl by the* ccim^iany, 
limited, in,tile case of a cnc'rk, to sc'ivuos rendered 
dm ing ine jjrec csling four months and ru^ c'xcceding 
^50, .ind 111 liu' case ol a woikman to two months 
and /^25, .irc jirc'feiied to ad otlier claims (though 
with s[)cc lal terms apijihc'd to the case of a labctiirer 
in husbandly), and any sum not exceeding /^lOO' 
in respect of claims undei thc^ Workmen's (hjifl- 
pensiition Act, 190(\ and •amenciing Acts lhe’50 
preferential claims take precedence over a floating 
charge but not over a specific mortgaj^e o*» assets. 
In calculating the amounis due for seiv^e in the 
case of a clerk or workman, no time is to be taken 
into consideration after the commencement of 
the winding up. Just as the death of a master 
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puts an end to a contract of service (see Master 
an} Sekvant), so the winding up of a company 
eqiKilIy terminates the engagements of all em¬ 
ployees This* rule only applies in the case of 
a winding up by the court, and not in the case 
of a voluntary winding up If the assets of 
the (Om|>aiiy are insutiuient to pay the above 
amounts in full, the <h*l)ts due from the company 
to them must be diminished proportionately. Also 
if a landlord has distrained within three months of 
the commencement of the winding up, he must 
reimburse the comjiany so as to meet the above 
charges if the assets arc insufficient. All these rules 
as to preferential payments are the result of 
numerous Acts, and their provisions have now been 
collected and brought together m Sec tion 209 of 
the Act of 1908. After these‘preferential payments 
have been provided for, the ordinary creditors of 
the company arc next in order, and their debts arc 
paid proportionately to their claims, if the assets 
arc insuffitient to meet the whole. The debenture 
holders and mortgagees occupy a more favouAble 
position. They are what are called “secured 
creditors." that is, they have a certain portion, or 
perhaps the whole, of the property of the company 
set aside for the purpose of meeting their debts, 
and with tlus property the ordinary creditors and 
the liquidator cannot intcrfc-re. They can realise 
their security independently of the liquidator, as 
is shown m the article dealing with debentures 
If the property which has been secured is insutlicient 
to meet tne whole of the demands, they c an realise 
their security and then prove as ordinary creditors 
for the balance ot their debts. If. on the contrary, 
the security realises more than the amount of the 
debts, with interest and costs, the balance must 
be handed over to the liquidator. Any residue in 
the hands of the hcjuidator after all necessary charges 
have been met is divisible amongst the shareholders 
•in proportion to their holdings. 

The expenses connected with winding up may 

• amount to a very considerable sum, and the assets 
may easily be expended in costs without any 
benefit to any of the creditors or sh.ireholders. 
It 13 always m the power of the liquidator to pro¬ 
pose a scncmc of liquidation wluch may be sub¬ 
mitted to the court for its sanction and approval. 

When all the atfairs of the company have been 
settled, and the liquidator has made his report to 
the Bejard of Trade and been icleascd, an order is 
•made by the court dissolving the company from 
the date of the order. The order must be rcpoitod 
by the liquidator to‘thc registrar of companies, who 
must enter in,his books a minute of the dissolution 
of the company A liquidator who fails to perform 
this duty, which is lus final oUc in conpcntioii with 
the winding up, is liable to a fine of i5 for every 
dayj in which he is in default Where a company 
has been dissiilved. it i3*'poss{blc for an application 
to be m<ylc, on prc)i)er grounds being st’t out, at 
any time within two years from ll’e date of the 
dissolution, to have the dissolution set aside. 
This statutory enactment is set out in Section 223 
of the Act of 1908 

* Before the dissitution the assets of the company 
will have generi^ly bc^>n entirely disposed of If 
there are, by chance, any assets remaining, through 
inability trace creditors, shaieholders, etc., they 
become <lhe property of the Crown. There remain, 
however, the books and papers of the company. 
When a company is wound up by the court, the 
court itself directs who is to have possession of 


the same. These books and papers must be fortl!- 
coming, if required, at any time within five years 
from the date of the dissolution of the company, 
but after the lapse of that period no person is 
re.sponsible for tne production. In the case of a 
voluntary winding up the right to the possession 
of the books is decided by an extraordinary 
resolution of the company. 

A company may be wound up without the inter¬ 
vention of the court, and on its own initiative. 
Thisiscalled a voluntary winding upasdis'dnguished 
from the compulsory winding up by the court. 
Various reasons may be assigned for taking such a 
course. But the principal one is when a company 
has been formed to carry out a single object and 
that object has been completed. The proceedings 
in a voluntary winding up are .similar to those in 
a compulsory one, except that the Hquid^oi* is 
ap{)ointcd by the company, and the court does not 
of its own motion interfere with any of the acts 
that are done A voluntary winding up takes 
place, under Section 182 of the Act of 1908— 

“ (1) When the period {i f any) fixed for the dura¬ 
tion of the company by the articles expires, or the 
event, if any, ha[>pens, on the occurrence of which 
the articles provide that the company is to be 
dissolved, and the (ompany in general meeting 
has passed a resolution requiring tlie company to 
be wound up voluntarily ; 

“ (2) If the company resol/es ‘by special 
resolution that the company be wound up 
voluntarily ; 

“ (3) If the company resolves by extraordinary 
resolutioA to the effect that it cannot by reason 
of its liabilities continue its business, and that 
it IS advisable to wind up." 

The comm*enf.emcnt of the winding up dates 
from the lime of the passing of the resolution 
authorising the winding up, and from that moment 
the company ceases to carry on its business, except 
in so far as is requited to elfect a beneficial winding 
up. The corporate state and powers of the com¬ 
pany, however, continue until the company is 
actually dissolved, tliat is, proceedings are taken 
during the voluntary winding up in the name of 
the company and not in that of the liquidator. 
The special or cxtraordinaiy resolution to wind up 
must be duly advertised in the Gazette. 

A resolution to wind up a company voluntarily 
does not prevent a cieditor or shaieholder from 
applying to the court for an order for a compulsory 
win<ling up , but the «ourt will require very strong 
evnlcnco of the rights of a creditor being prejudiced 
before it will move in the matter. 

The Olhcial ke<eiver (qv) docs not appear in a 
voluntary winding up, and the liquidator is ap¬ 
pointed by the company. Any vacancy in the 
appointment must be filled by the company in 
general meeting. The liquidator must notify lu^ 
appointment! to the registrar of companies, accord¬ 
ing to the fotm fircscribcd by the Board of Trade/ 
withm twenty-one days after his appointment. 
All the jxiwers and rights of the liquidator are of 
the sailTC extonsive nature as m the case of. a 
compulsory ♦vinding up. To him is also confided* 
^he power of allowing transfers of shares during * 
the voluntary winding up. Although fhe„court is 
left in the bat kgroi^nd as much as possible?) is 
always qoen to the liquidator or to other parties 
concerned m the winding ip, to apply.ior assistance 
<w for the determination of difficult questions. 
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should they arise But if it is a question as to the 
removal of a liquidator, only the liquidator himself, 
a contributory, or a creditor has a locus standi m 
the court. The payment of all claims is made m 
the same order as m a compulsory winding up, 
costs, charges, and exjienses propcily incut rod 
having, as before, a priority over all other claims. 

As soon as all the alTairs of the Lom]>any aie 
arranged, the hquidatoi make.s out an ac(ount of 
the winding up, and this is communicated to the 
company r.t a meeting si>ecially convened for the 
purpose, of which due nutuc must be given A 
return as to the holding of the meeting must be 
made to the rcgistrai within a week, under a |)enalty 
of (S per day payable by the liquidator for every 
day during which the default continues. The 
• company is dissolved three months after the date 
of tile registration of the return, though it may be 
resuscitated within two years after tlie date of its 
•dissolution in the same manner as any other 
company wlmh has been dissolved The three 
months mentioned may be extended if any good 
reasons arc advanced for the extension of this 
time 

The voluntary winding U]> of a company does 
not necessarily prevent a cre<litor or a contributory 
from appI>Tng to the court for an order for a 
comjiulsory winding up. This may or may not Im* 
granted, but it is always open to the court to order 
that the winding up shall continue as it was. but 
under its sif^ierv^ion All the usual consequences 
of winding up follow. Js already detailed, and the 
liquidator is in this position—he may. subject to 
any restrictions imposed by the court, exercise all 
his powers, without the sanction or iiftcrvcntion 
of the court, in the same manner as if the comjiany 
was being wound uji altogether voluntarily. The 
dissolution of the company follows in the same way 
as already noticed m the case c^f a voluntary 
winding up. 

A company which goes into liquidation, and is 
wound up by the ordei of the court, may have 
come to an untimely end by icason of pure mis¬ 
fortune. In some cases, however, it is the mis¬ 
management, the misconduct, and the baud of 
the various ofiidais which have led to this result 
In the former case the liquidator, or the Official 
Receiver, if there is no liquidator, will make a 
icport as to the state of affairs, and if no charges 
of misconduct ar« made, and if there is no cause 
for suspicion, the ofhc;ers of the < om})iny are 
subjected to nothing more than the ordinary 
examinations which occur in bankruptcy. But if, 
on the other hand, there is any allegation of serious 
misconduct or fraud, the whole of the dealings ci 
the comjiany may be inquirc-d into, and the court 
has jiowcr to summon before it any of the officials 
who are suspected of being connected with such 
misconduct or fraud, as well as those who can 
throw any light upon the proceedings The 
consequences may be of a most serious nature for 
•;»ll parties coni erned. , 

WINDOW-DRESSINC!. —One of the latest of 
modern commercial arts, window-dressing, has not 
yet reached a stage of formulae or canonicqi laws. 
Meverthetess there are already discc/ni]?le signs of 

schools '' of window display, and there are skilled , 
exponents o> various methods already proved to be 
succes^uf for individual trades. 

Primarily, it roust be conCefled by the dullest 
back-#treet trader that a 'jrindow, per se, is^ valu¬ 
able aid towards business ^ccess. When one side 


of a street is said to be better for business than the 
other, and when enoinious rentals are asked <or 
business premises in crowded streets, one of iie 
chief of the elements which determine the high 
commercial value of the site is the opportunity 
afforded for the display of goods m shop windows. 

It IS quite astonishing to find in windows, which 
are worth many pounds per foot per annum, that 
only the feeblest attempts are made to utilise to 
their fullest extent the possibilities of profitable 
window display. It is still more astonisliing to find 
that a builder of business premises take.s little or 
no thought to plan a shop in sue h a way as to 
secure to the ultimate occupier the greatest amount 
of window advantage. ^I^articulariy in regard to 
coinei sites arc ojiportunitu'S thrown away Then, 
again, doorways aic fi|equently placed m the worst 
p<».sitions. the window' oi)ciiings themselves made 
of awkwaid piojiortions, and unnecessarily difficult 
to “dress" licnee wc can see m all the principal 
streets thioughoul London costly altcratioiiH undcr- 
take% and all sorts of clumsy compromises effected 
m ordcir to obviate the shortsightedness of architects 
who can never jnit themselves into the position of 
the retailer whose aim it is to use the window as a 
means of di awing trade 

The latest of these comjiromises is the “ island ’’ 
window, in reality a huge glass show case around 
which the public are supposed to walk ; but the 
device is fatuous and lilcTgu al. for the real endeavour 
should be made to induce the public to walk into 
the shop. 

Other compromises arc being effected by recon¬ 
structing windows to have very deep returns. Then, 
again, through faulty initial planning, problems 
arise of internal window blinds, external shutters, 
movable iron gates, and sun-blinds, all of which 
might easily have been devised in the first place to 
secure the maximum of effect and the minimum 
of inconvenience 

The approved practice in regard to modern 
w'lndow c.onstruclion is 1o have a central doorway 
the latter being as wide and the icturn as deep as 
circumstances permit. In a woid, the general effect 
should 1)0 as inviting as possible J he width and 
hy-ight of each .separate window should cosrospond 
with the needs ol the bu.siness, but in general should 
approach the proportion of 100 to 162 Another 
good proportion is that of the double ojitical square. 
The floor of tlie window should be low rather 
than high, and thcic is but little advantage in 
secuiing a very great height for the window itself, 
as more w’ork is involved in deeming, besides the 
high initial cost of heavy pl.ile glass. Wimlows 
should be so i)lanned to admit ol .is irtuch lights 
j)ossible into the shop qself. Aitificial lighting may 
lie either frorj within or witliout, or a combination 
ol both methods Bught cxtciior lighting is a strong 
point in attracting att«ntioj^ after da^k, but wilh 
the use of^aJcctnc light, interior lighting can be 
made quite as effective. The buining of '•bat are 
known as “ffariting arc " electric lamps in certain 
thoroughfares m London has also the effect of 
driving away a certain undcsfrable cla.ss of person, 
the presence of whom, after nightfall, tends to keep 
away rc^spectable people The use of the “ Holo- 
pharc " reflectors enables li^ht to ke concentrated 
or distributed in or upon a window according to 
desire. 

Among some minor, yet qi/ite important, lletails 
of good window design is the bold fascia with its 
appropriate lettering, the reasonably prominent 
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(Jisplavof llK-sliOL-t number, the use of a projecting 
Mill. th«; < tiou <■ <)1 <i -'Cl vK cable doormat, the use of 
a^water-troiii^h foi doi;s, and tlie proviMon of an 
automatic lafruif’c <.ill d ho scrvu.es of a (omnus- 
sionaire or some olhei attend.int in smart unifoim 
IS also adopte'l when ciu umstanecs permit, moie 
es|)e<ial!v m pioviiui.il towns <ukI (jutside draj)ery 
estal)h^hm( Ills to look after bu\(les, etc. Witli a 
little ihoiiKlit the use ol the sun-bhn<I or awning 
tan also Is- made <i me<ins of drawing <ittentio[i to 
the piemisi s 

I lie iiitiimr liltings i)f ,i window v.iry liom the 
simjtli'itv of a polished llooi and liangmgs as used 
for tlie elks live disj»lay ot fuinitiue, to the miiiti- 
plnitv of shelves, rods, and trays reijiined bv a 
jeweller, ’riieic shouM l>e as tew ti.xtuus as jiossible 
Movable and adjustable bMckels and stamlaids, 
with an assoitment of gl.iss sheUes <Lnd rods, 
geiKTally sultue. (iioiciy windows can be very 
elfei tivi'ly dressed by the aid ol ghiss shelvi s 
merely supjiorted on vai ions ai tu les of mei i handise, 
but when (he passing tratin is heacy, < .iit|f,inust 
be taken to giuud against the disaslions elicits of 
vibrations 

'I he windi^w itself and its littings should alwa\s 
be so planned as to sei ure good lighting' by day or 
niglit, lai ilitii'S for the leinoval ot goods, and ease 
of cleaning It is veiy unwise for a tiadesman to 
endeavour to use the oiitsule of his jireinises for the 
storage of boxes, sai ks or baiiels, although a 
])roi)('il)’ aiianged exlunal disjilay of sui h goods 
as greengroi ei les, or the use ot a window' whuh 
opens cxtei nally, as in a i hocsemonger's or buti hei's, 
IS I ommemhible Absolute i leaiihness in the case 
of all food jnodiKt <hs[Ma\s is indisjuiisable to 
siK < essful (lading, and is i vx ii moie imj)oi t<int than 
good au.ingement 

As to styhs of display, by fai the most popular 
are those made on the i onglonu late or " misi ('llane- 
oils assortment ” i>nnci|ile 'Jo tli<‘skilled modern 
cxpei t window dresser tins inetliod natuially savours 
of insanity, but, jn'opeity undeistood, there is imicli 
mctliod l>ehin<l this ajijiatent madness One ol the 
regiettable h.dnls ol the modem shojiper is a 
reluctance to venture into a shop on a speculative 
iiujniry lleme if a woman is in simia h of a 
jmi ket ot pins, she pretcis to ask for them at a 
shoj) whuh demonstiates. by its window show, that 
such a (ommodity is to be had within ihis is 
“not a thcoiy, but a condition," and it le.ids to 
the jnoiess ot iiowding and overcrowding windows 
with miscellaneous <hs]>lays, which in icality ha\e 
a great inteiest foi tlie jmbhe at huge 'Ihe point 
to be observed in this kiiul of window-dressing is 
to airangc'lhe best disjil.ivs near the eye le\’el, or, 
say, on a shell about 3 ft /,> in lioin the ]>aveinent 
level, and for the rc“st, the sinallei-^ai tu les should 
be placed noai the glass and laigei .ulules m the 
Dackgioimd Some *,'1lort at groujnng and mass 
display tan also be made It is iinwu.Vo diess any 
goods close up to the glass, cxccj>t when windows 
are sjiecially construe ted to make sue h displays 
effective. 

What may be described as til*. “ sample window " 
leads to some >3ry effective arrangements. In this 
mode of display the dresser, instead of endeavouring 
to show “ scAnethmg of everything,” selects hia- 
leading lines and specimens of leprcscntative goods 
A tiqjitmakcr, for example, w'lil select one or two 
seasonable lines of footwear, preferably of the kind 
for which he has built or is building uj> a loputation, 
and arrange these on the eye level, paying esj)ecial 


regard to the display of their various point* of 
excellence In the rest of his sjjace he will show 
footwear ot various kinds, so chosen as to suggest 
that he has the means of sujiplying goods suitable 
for every oc( asion, anil for men, women, and children 
of all ages. 'Ihere should be a range of sizes and 
|)n< os to aild to the suggestion of vaiiety, and 
attai hed to every artu le should be a neat and 
distnutly wiitten jnuo tu ket. 

Aiu>ther method of window-dressing calls for the 
dis]>lay of a comparatively small nurnbik' ol articles 
arranged in the bf-it position A jdiotograjihic 
dealer, for inslaiue, will thus show a hand lameia 
jirominently, ami associate the camera directly 
with all nei essary acccssoiies, sm h as j)ai kets of 
dry plates, lolls of tilins, developing dishes, chemi¬ 
cals, etc. Heie and there, to fill up, or mther, in" 
the ai list’s phrase, to “ oci uj)v ” the vac ant s|># ces, 
m<iy be jda< ed laids on whicli ajijiear descriptive 
maltei relating to the meiits of ai tides, whilt^lfi the 
background spei miens of j)ic tures taken by the 
lamcTti I <111 bo shown In such a window as tins 
there is a definite attemjit made to sella definite 
article, and the display is made jiartu uhirly 
interesting to those interested in the ai tides. 

A vvindow-diesser must not be content merely 
to make an attiactive show , he must also aim at 
making a good selling show The window's main 
fniictiun IS to mlrodme the buyer to the goods, 
and the introdiu tion must bc' accomplishc'd in such 
a way as to make the siglitsi'er (K-sne^to |>urchase 
Meie a|)j)earani e and symViictiy ate usdes'i unless 
the\' lead to sales 

One of (he surest means of attiactmg a ciowd 
around a window is to dis|)lay something that 
moves, but m r-c>n<lon, iinfortiinatc-l\, and in a 
few lug (ilies, the |X)hc'c will not j)eimit a (lailc^s- 
man to attiiij^t too large a crowd. \ window 
demonsliation, eithei by means ol a living demon- 
slialoi, such .IS <i I het jucpaimg foods, oi (he use 
of some mechanical means of showing the good 
jioints of .in artit le, i an always be made to jiay for 
itself inanv limes over Kdmalional disjd.iys, as, 
loi inst.*ime, a low ol bowls showing such an aiticlc 
as ( ollee in vai stage’s of giowth and treatment, 
ate also good bm li a demonsliation as the: lunning 
of <i streain of water over a wateipioot garment is 
most ( onvim ing Caie should be taken m aiiangmg 
a disjday ot the moving or deinonsti.iting order to 
draw attention to the real selling point For 
exampie, with an intention ot ajijiealmg to the 
buyer’s sense of jratiiotisin, and with an idea ot 
exploiting (he demand tor all-lhUish goods, liadcis 
have ot late, made juominent displays of red, wlute, 
«and blue iibbons, llags, etc , but unless these aie 
the artn les actually on sale, sm h displays are aj)t 
to diive attention right away irom the goods So 
also the disjihiy of jclants and flowci.s amongst the 
goods in a window dues not helj) sales, and such 
things should bo used in cjuitc a subordinate way, 
merely as, decorations 

Nowadays u*. is the custom for many fums cq*T- 
tioiling widely advertised articles to olfer jirizes or 
other rewards for the disjday of their particular 
goodsn Sue h^comjietilions have been found m many 
cases to stimulate trade Then again, the'’promotiMi 
of a “ shoj)j)ing week ” can be taken advantage ok 
blit the habit of local committees to uffer jirizcs to 
window dicsseis docs not lead to the best .results. 
It IS belter to arfange that the jnizcs shall go to 
the piTblic as a rewardjor looking^at the displays. 
In some recent shopping w'eeks such prizes have 
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beA offered for the discovery of missing words. Southampton, and also at other times via 

etc., displayed on tickets in windows throughout United States, if letters are so indorsed. The time 

the districts, and prizes have also been offered to of transit is from twelve to fourteen days. * 
school children for the best essays on the contents For map, see West Indies. • 
of the windows. WINE. — A general name for the alcoholic 

A word, in conclusion, may be said about price beverages obtained from various fruits, etc. Iff 

tickets. All goods displayed should be ticketed commerce, the word is usually restricted to the* 

with the price, and, where circumstances permit, fetmented juice of the grape, from which ail the 

with some brief descriptive and commendatory choicest wines aie prepared The juice, technically' 

wording. Siuh phrases as ‘'superior quality," called ‘‘must," is a thick fluid, consisting of a- 

“smart," * fashionable." "new," etc., should be (omph'x inixtuie of sugar and other substances 

avoided as hackneyed, meaningless, and often The process of fermentation requires great care, a» 

inappropriate. the qualify of the wine depends iij)on it. A fruity 

WINOWAUD ISLANDS. — The West Indian wine is pr<xluted by stopping the fermentation 

Windward Islands include the British Colony known before all the sugar lias been converted into alcohol, 

^s the Windward Islands (comprising Gienada, St. while a dry wmc is the result of comj^lete^conver- 

Vincent, St. Lucia, and the Grenadines, belonging sion Si)arkling wine! are caused by bottling the 

parfly«to Grenada and j)artly to St. Vincent). liquid duiing foimontation Wines owe their 

Barbados, Tobago, and Trinidad colours to the tolouiing matter in the skins of the 

THE BRITISH WINDWARD ISLANDS grajies, or to the arliliual colouring matter added. 

Grenada, the seat of government of the Wind- Cream of tartar (qv) and tartaric a< id (q.v.) are 

ward Islands, is the most southerly of the group. jirejiiffcd from the residue left in tiic feimentation 
and lies about 90 miles north of Tnmdad. It is vats when the wine is nin off. The flavour and 

21 miles long and 12 miles broad, and covers an bouquet of wines vary with climate, soil, grape 

area of about 133 square miles Ihe population is vine, and general treatment both of the fruit and 

estimated at 74,000. The i.sland is very mountainous. the juicc. borlificd wines arc those to which alcohol 

and its scenery rugged and picturesque. Cxxoa and has been added, while the natural wines are those 

nutmegs are the staple products. Sugar is grown which have not been so tieatcd 1 he most important 

for local consumption, and other protlucls include varieties arc tlcalt with under their rcsjicctlvc 

tobacco, co^ee, kola nuts, tr<)j>ical fruits, sweet headings 

potatoes, and cotton. 5^ (5,000), the capital, The winc-producmg countries of the world are 

IS situated in the south-west, and has a fine b.irbour shown on the map given as an inset 

St. Vincent lies 98 miles west of Baibados, and is I'he vine is native to eastcin Kuiopc and western 
18 miles long by 11 miles bioad Its a^ca is 150 Asia, but other species aie natives of North America 

square miles, and its jxipulation is estimateti at In tlie eastern Medilcrr.inean it was one of the 

50,000. A central ridge of voKamc mountains hrst jdanfs to he cultivated, and it has now been 

crosses the island from noilh to soutl^ varying in earned to all suitable climates There aie many 

altitude from 2,500 to 4,000 ft and west of vanelics. all of which require a long warm dry 

this backbone there is a succession of fertile and suninier for the maturation of the grajie The 

well-watered valleys running to the sea. The chief northern limit of tlie vine is fixed by this considera- 

productions arc sugar, rum, cotton, cocoa, sjuces, tion l^rought in summer is not haimful since the 

arrowro<T, tropu al fruits, ground nuts, and timber long deej) rtiots of the vine draw moisture from the 

The capital is Kingston (4,000) lu the south-wc.st, subsoil Southward facing slopes are very favoiir- 
which possessi's a fine harbour able sites for vineyards for they drain well and have 

St. Lucia lies 21 miles to the north-east of St plenty of sunshine Hence the predominance of 

Vincent, and is 24 miles long by 12 miles broatl. vfne cultivations in river valleys Soil is also a 

Its area is 233 square miles, and its jiopulation factor of iini)ort.ince for the vine requires groiin'’’. 

54,000. St. Lucia is the largest of the Windward that is fairly retentive of mpislurc but never 

Group, and IS ver> 4 mountainous. The central back- becomes waterlogged. The plants being leafless 

bone of hills is bn{tics.scd by ridges gradnal!y,sloping m winter are not injured by frost 'I he vine seems 

down to the sea in all directions, and having naiiow very susceptible to the ailatks of c'^rtam plant and 

valleys between them The chief pioductions are animal diseases Phylloxera, ,an insect pest, 

sugar, logwood, « ocoa, kola nuts, vanilla, cotton, ravaged the vineyards of many parts of France 

limes, and indiarubber. (6,OOOf, the capital. some thirty to forty years ago, with ihc resu«lt 

possesses c>ne of the finest harbours in the West that the Ainei.can vine, being less liable to attack, 

Indies, and this, combined with its coaling facilities, was introduced redeVm the wine industry from 

is making it one of the most important shipping collajise 'I'hc American vine proved so fruitful 

ports of call in the West Indies Soufn^re is a small that there was for sonu, years a tendency to over- 

port on the north-west. production of wine I'hylloxcra occurs, but is 

The Grenadines arc a line of small islands, extend- now under'Control, in Australia and South. Africa 
^ng between St. Vincent and Grenada •^Carnacou, The vine is now cultivated principally, but not 
Union, and Mustique belong to ’’Granada, and solely, where the Mediterranean climate obtains 

Bequia belongs to St. Vincent. Camacou is the 'bhe names of wine^arc derivvd as a rule from the 

most important. localities of manufacture, such as champagne. 

The ch’ef exports of the Windward Islands arc bordeaux, or clarets, rhine wines,’ port, rnadeira. 

sugar, cocoa, spices, cotton, kola nuts, ^arrowroot, etc Variations of climate jind soil, local skill, 

Turn, molasses, tropical fruits, ground nuts, ginger, ' and methods of manufacture account for tfie differ- 
vamlla, and logwo<^. The chief imports are textiles, ences in wines. The vintage changes nv cpnlity 

food-5]laffs, machinery, and irrjg^oods Most trade from year to year France and Italy are the greatest 

is with the United Kingdom, the United Stages, and producers of wine Spain, Austria, Hungary, 

Canada. Algeria, Portugal with Madeira, and Germany are 

Mails arc despatched once a fortnight via » considerable producers. 
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• vviRi:. 1 ho maiimT m whi< h wire cun be drawn 
(Spends ufMui the property of ductility possessed 
bv tho motal^ Gold is the most ductile, and lead the 
least <lii< tilo of rnotals. Wires are largely made of 
co|)per, brass, non. steel, aluminium, and of alloys, 
sin h as iron*alurninium, copper-nickel, etc. Wire 
rop« s have piactn ally taken the place of cables and 
« hams for ail kinds of heavy work. Very strong 
steel wnes are use<i for pianos, spiings, etc , cop])or 
WHO IS made in tremendous *|uantities m Great 
Biitam for cables and dynamos tor ele« tinal work , 
cxtM-melv line platinum wire is used for s<ientific 
instruments Wire is als{» universally (*mj>Ioyed for 
telegraplue and tclephonie ajiparatus, and m tho 
maniifa/ turc of wuo-netting, baibod wire, etc 

WIUKIJ-’.SSTHIJ'liiRMMIY. I'nder the Wiroless 
roh'graplu' \et, I9bt, no person may (‘stalihsh 
a witehss lolcgrapli station or mstal or work any 
app.iratus for wireli'ss telegi.iphy m any phico m 
tho British Islos oi on boaid anv British ship m 
the territorial water abutting on the coast ^jt tho 
British Isles oxeopt nndei a lueiicc granted by 
tho Bostmaslcr-Genoral 

By an Order m ( oiiiuil ihded the 'J9th Icebrnarv, 
1908, the provisions of the Act weio e\.teiided to 
lintish ships on the high seas 

I'lulor tho Pofeiua; of tho Realm (ConsolKhition) 
Regul.itions, 19M. no jxrson may, without tho 
wnttim permission of tlu‘ Boslmastor-( leiier.il, 
make, buy, stdl, oi liave in liis fx)ssession or undei 
his control anv apparatus for tlie sondmg or roci'iv 
mg of mess.igcs by wireless teh’gr.iphv, or any 
apparatus intended to be used as a lompruiont p.irt 
of such apparatus 

Wireless lelegr.ipliy is defined to moan any s\stem 
of (oinmunK alum by tolegrapli without the aid of 
any wire lonneOrng tho points Irom and at wlmh 
the incss.iges or otlior comimmications are simU 
and received 

Any |)erson contravening tho Act or lU-giil.ilions 
lenders himself h.ible to sonous jHmalties 

Iu)r details of tlu‘ post oltice wireless service, see 
th(‘articles on Cahles and ( aiilinc. and Kadio- 
Tki.kc'.rams 

WITHOUT KNOAOKMUNT.— A teim soinelinj;es 
uscmI bv merch.ints when cpioting the |)rii<* of 
'Voit.im artu los wdiu h au“ liable to sudden tluctua- 
tions in tho marke't It moans that the cpiotatum 
given IS the m<ii ket pi u e of tlu- dav. Imt the mei c 
..ut of giving it does not tonstitute any binding 
agioenic'iit to accept an older at that pru o 

WITHOUT WIEJUOU’K. - (See Pufjodice, 

Without ) 

■ VVITlIOUf RKt'OlJRSK. —If the drawer or any 
mdotser of a bill of exchange' adds those words to 
his signatuio, he thoreliy cancels liM'owii personal 
liability to anv subsecpiont holder of the bill in 
trio event of its noiy.pavrtient But an indotscT 
who has adopted the woids “ witlic'.k lOf oursc’* 
doc's ncA clear himself from Iialuhty il any signature 
prior to his own should piovc to'be a forgery 
The Bills of Kxcliangc A< t, 1882, piovides that 
tho drawer of a bill.**aml any fudorboi, may insert 
therein an exjxcss stipulation {!) negativing or 
limiting his own habiht,v to the holder, ot (2) waiving 
as regard) him^c'lf some or all ot the holcicr’s duties. 
(See Dkawer, Indorser) 

Irfs^-'a'd of the Knghsh woids " without recourse," 
it IS not uncommon to find the Frem h ccjuivalcnt 
expression used, viz , " sans rcci>nrs " 

WITHOUT RESERVE. —A term often used in 
criiog by auction, signifying that the goods which 


are offered for sale will be sold absolutely to the 
highest bidder. The law upon the subject was 
thus stated by Baron Martin: " The sale was 

announced by the am tionecrs to be without reserve. 
This, according to all the cases both at law and in 
equity, means that neithcT the vendor nor any 
person in his behalf shall bid at the auction, and 
that tile propel ty shall be sold to the highest 
bidder, whether the sum be ecpiivalent to the real 
value or not We cannot distinguish,the case of 
an am tumec'r jmttmg up property for sale upon 
such a condition, from tlie case of the loser of 
property otfeimg a reward, or that of a railway 
< ompany publishing a time-table stating the times 
when, and the places to wlm li. trams run It has 
been decided tliat the jieison giving the informatiora 
advertised for, or a passenger taking a ticket,,may 
sue as upon a contract with them. Upon the .same 
principle, it seems to us that the highest bona pde 
imlder at an auction may sue the auctioneer as 
upon a contract that the sale shall be without 
reserve." 

WOAD. —The woad plant, the Isatis Unctona, is 
a native of the Mediterranean countries. It was 
much grown in Grc-at Biitain before the introduc¬ 
tion of indigo (^ ti) for the sake of the blue dye 
obtained from it. It is now mixed with indigo to 
facilitate fermentation, and is stiil cultivated in 
Lincolnshire for this purpose 

WOLFRAM.— (Sec Tunc.sten )• ♦ 

WOOD. —Ihc chief varit.tic'S <>f timber used for 
commercial purposes arc dealt with individually. 
WOOD NAPHTHA.— (Sc-c Pyroxylic Spirii ) 
WOOD* PULP. —A pulp obtained from wood 
fibie, either by mechanical oi by chemical means. 
The chemicallv prepared variety is far superior. 
The pulp !• obtained from the ])ine trc'c. and is 
sent out cithef loose in boxes or pressed into sheets 
.ind packed in bales It is mm li used in Ihc' manu¬ 
facture of paper {q v ) Nc)rway and Sweden arc the 
chief exporting coiintiies 

WOOL. —Tins IS, ne.\t to cotton, the most 
important of all fibres Ihe soft, hairy coveiings 
of the alpaca {q v ). the Angora goat {qv ), and the 
camel are much usc-d for the in<inufa< turi* (»f woollen 
goods, but shcej/s wool is by far the must common 
raw mateiial, the long variety being used for the 
production of worste<ls, while the short is used for 
woollen fabrics. Ihc sliorn fieecvs <ue fii.st scoured 
and (lr*icd, and then combed, if long, and carded, 
if short The subsequent procc'sscs are too 
numerous to mention hc^rc. They in< lude spinning, 
manufacturj-ig, dyeing, and finishing. There are 
♦some well-known Europe an wools, e (; , Silesian, 
Southdown, ami Oieviot . but the gieatcr portion 
employed for textil<' purposes is imported fr<.)m 
\ustr.ilia, Nenv Zealand. Soulh Afina, India, and 
South Amcrna The great centres ol the woollen 
industry in ICngland <ire Leeds, HuddrrsfieUi, and 
Bradford. The manufacture is also extensively 
caiiicd on\n Siotland, in the West of England, aivl" 
in Belgium, France, Germany, and the United 
States London is the gicatest wool market of the 
woi!d,«and a large i^rcipoition of tlie wool imported 
IS for rc-cw-ioVtation. * < 

WORKING CAPITAL.- --The working capital of, 
a business is tlu- amount available fo. conducting 
its operations after it has bc^en equipped ,in such 
a manner as to Uc* in the condition desired in 
regard”to fi.xcd assets. The actual amount of 
working capital ’ ava^able may decrease con¬ 
siderably from time to lime, as not only may 
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some portion of the capital be sunk in adding consumed at the date of stcn k-taking , it is thtn 
to the equipment, but may be drawn out of action only necessary to add the oncost to the total ^f 
as working capital by being locked up m a wages extracted; if any particular job icquires 
floating asset, to a certain extent permanently. investigation, it could be singlctl outf It is very 
This takes place in such items as stock winch cannot essential that the woi k in this connection should 
be easily realised, and book debts which cannot be carrh‘(l out s\ stcinatic allv ancl in such a way 
be collected except by allowing a very long period as will enable the auditors to investigate and verify 
of credit. Thus, uftless a trader is in a strong easily the figures amvc'd at, as in all probability 
position as regards available working capital, he iiu‘\ wiH s.uusfv thcinselves on this point (See 
may bring '\bout his own failure thiough lack of Cusr AccucNrs , Costinc. ) 

care in these directions no less than through want WOUKIN’ti ACi'tM NTS.—A woiking account is 
of control over tliose matters which exhaust an account diawn iij> to as<crl.im the woiking, 

■working capital permanently, such as exorbitant or gross, juoiit .uising from some indiislii,il enter- 
expenses, etc, leading to losses on lus business piisc, eilhei poxliictivc .or non |>roductive In 
operations jirocfuctive ciiteijiiise^, sucli as mines, tjiiarries, 

• WORKINCi PARTNER.—(Sec Activj-: rAKTNKR ) plantations. ne\vsp.»])('^ etc , a working account 
WORK IN PROGRESS .—\\’hcn a factory iindei- coiresponds vciv dost Iv to the cost of pioducion 
goes tlib process of stock-taking at the end of it.s account of a manufacturer In non-jiroducTive 
(financial year or other jceriod, it is also necessary entcrpiisc^, such as canals, stcaiuslnps, lailwavs, 
to assess the amount represented as being expended hotels, etc . a working acc onnt is sunil.ir to a revemio 
on such work or works as may be hi prex ess of .iccou*t or iiuome and exirencliluie account, .ind 
completion, in order that the concern may be in a sonu-timcs also to a trading account I'he term 
position to gauge more accurately tlic amount of “ W’oilong .Xciount " is meuly a general designa- 
its net output, which is ariived at by adding the turn, spc'c ific titles bc-mg in use in c'ertain cases 
amount of work in hand at the commencement of It is epute inipossil)lc‘ to be exhaustive, but the 
the |)ciiod under review to the amount of finished following se lected examples (shown on l>ag(‘ 17(>4) 

work turnec} cjul during tiuit lime, deducling the will .imply lepav careful attcmlion 

amount of work iii ]>iogrrss at the end The l'\.im])le No ‘1 is also cal!c-cl a “ Crop ('ost 
mannei by whuh tins would be sliown in a Account ” Simil.ir ac counts are diawn upon tc-a, 

" maniifac tuiTng c'r juoductive " account {qv) will cotlcr, coco.i, cotton, .ind rubber plantations 
be as shown below. • WORK>IEN’S COMPENSATION.- I he unsatis- 

llie balarneor {irimccostof the ai tides pi oduced factoiy sl.itc' of tin* common l.iw .is to liability lot 
will be debited to the tiadrng .account, in whuh the injuries sust.une<! b\' woiKmen lee! to a long period 
•stock of manufactured goods woulcl appe.at, though of agitation c>n tlie p.ii ( of the- woikers to irnpiove 
in some cases this may be. kept uiidei the factory tlnar lot ilie piincipleof actio persoyialts morttur 
account turn pcrsond {q v ) wms a disastrous thing wlien one 

To anivo .ac {nratclv at the c orrec t aiiouiit to lie c)f the p.iiljes died beloie an action for damages 

taken into the'ac counts at the ]•)!operlime for wru k for ncgligc*iuc was tiled, even though tlic; c .ase cif 

in progress, tlic existence of a jiroper s\'stem of iieglig< n< e w.is absolutc'ly clear, ami an emjiloyer 
cost <iccc>unts working in connection with .idc-(|u,itc* waus always al»]e to |)u1 in a tlefence on the* olY- 
■stoc k and stoi c k'clgei s, i'> a. sine qt4d non , witliout chance" Ih.it the doctiine of I.iw might assist hini 

such oiganisatnm it is not possible to state what if the dc-lay w.is only long encnigh 'J'his doitiine, 

amount has been expended U|)on woik in various as is shown elsewhere, was practically destroyecl by 
stages of < oinpletion P.ut where an up-to-date and laud Campbell’s t, ISld {q v ), and an ac tion tcir 
efficient administration exists, it is a ccunp.irativc'ly d.unages for negligence w.is maintainable 4)V tlie 
simple matter to take an incentory of sm h jobs as dc'pend.aits of the decc-ased. just as he liimself 

arc passing thiongh the fadoiy which have not wouh! liacc' been entitled to pursue liis lemedy 
arrived .it thc^ < omplc'lion stage, and are not m ,1 lie had suiiivccl v\gain, unfil*l881, stating the 
condition to be tJlken into account for liading m.iltcT cjmlc* bio.idly, no m.ister was liable foi any 
purposes For ewery w'ork order issued'frcfln the injur\’ siist.unecl by an employee unless negiigrmc^ 

office, It should be possible to state piccisoly what could be-brought liome to him persctiially or thiough 

amount of labour has liecui expc-mled u])oii it. and an agent, and, esen in tlie liftter case, if Ihc- 
■the value of raw materials issued from th« stores To .age-m y was of a limited i li.ii .k ter, ihe maste r 
the amount of labour must be added the item of# might e.isily es-.ijie owing to the f.ic t that tlu- 

oncost (qv) arncc-d .it by .1 ratio of pcrc cnt.ige to agent had exceeded his ^inthoi it v A leferc-nco to 

wages ; this will gi\'c the jMinie < ost of the wc)i k uj) tlie .irtn k" on IfMri.OYi Us’ l.iAnii.i i Y will show how 

to the desired time No profit in any form should this state of the law \,as .illeucl to .a considerable; 

be added, as it is usual to take work m progress extent 15ut it clid not* go 4u enough* in certaifl 

■into account at cost in the same w-ay as stock-in- icspects, es^Aiallv as legarded the- doctiine of 

trade I'o facilitate laboui in preparing a statement common emplovm"Mi (qn), .incl the ngl)t#>f ccui- 
dW work in progress, it is mcicly * necessary to tracting out ol Wie Act All this has now' been 
ctabulate the particulars of eacli woik older giving compic-tely c hangc'cl by the legislation of 1897, 
the amount of labour against each and the matonal 1900, and 1906. 

• * • jiauufacturing Account. 

i s a. 

By Work m Progress at close .. 0 

,, Balance, being produc tion at • 

factory cost . .. .. 9,500 0 0 

’ ;f:U.OOO 0 0 


To work in^rogress at commencement 1,000 0 0 

„ Wa^s, Materials, and Powci* # . 10,000 0 0 

• < ,_ 1 _ 

/;n,ooo 0 o 
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Example 1 

# niE SCOTIA GOLD MINING COMPANY. LTD. 


Mine Working Account Cr. 


Ore Extraction— 


s. 

d. 

Expenses of Mining . 

!' 43,278 

9 

2 

Reduction of Ore— 




Milling 

i 17,605 

13 

7 

( oncentrating . 

1 10,987 

6 

8 

C^yaniding 

i' 45,703 

12 

10 

1 ramming 

, 5,1% 

8 

3 

Concession Rents paid 

700 

_ 

_ 

Royalties paid 

'1 3,017 

16 

5 

lYospecting Expenses 

1.134 

') 

6 

( laiin Expenses . . 

1,856 

iT 

9 

Wages at Mine 

4,178 

13 

6 

(General Charges at Mine . 

2.615 

4 

11 

Mint and Rank Charges 

1 . 



on bullion 

i' 1.S62 

10 

4 

OepreciatYm of Works, 

l' 



Machinerv, and Plant 

i! 5,956 

13 

7 

balance (Gross Profit) 

1; 115,269 

15 

10 


1': 259,662 

19 

4 



ii 

£ 

s. 

d. 

by Bullion A/c 

. 257,356 

14 1 

6 

,, Tailings A L 

2,306 

4 1 

10 


• 






i 259,662 j 

19 

4 


F-xaniph' 2 - 


Dr 


DAWSON 'lODACCO PLAN CAT IONS, 111) 

lliintation Working Account. 


Cr. 


To I^.int.itioii • 

I'lanling 

Manufacturing , 
Plantation Salaries - 
Kuropean Staff . 

Native Overseers 
Native Watchmen 
,, Coohe Expenses (liioUer- 
*' age, Passage Money, 
etc ) . . . 

,, Hospital Working l-'x* 
peiises 

,, Transport Expenses 
,, General Plantation !Cx- 
peiisos 

,, Stable J’'xpenses 

Loss ^by death) of A<1- 
vances to Coolies 
,, Wastage of Live Sfock 
(Ponies, liullocks, et( ) 
,, Commission on Sale of 
Tobacco . •' . 
Impairs, Kenewals, and 
Depreciation— 
Railway 

Steam Lauiyh, Light-. 

ers, etc. . . 

Loose 'fools 
Pier, Whurf.i'.'tc 
Ways, Roads, etc 
^ Jluiidings, etc 
,, Cialancc (Grosstl'rofil) 


1 i 

s 

d 

r 

r 

L 

5 

d 

i 13,308 

15 

5 

by Prticceds of Sale of 




; 4,622 

3 

6 

'I'obacco 

62,916 

15 

3 

1 7,234 

6 

7 





2,138 


8 





942 

13 

6 





3,024 


11 





1,035 

13 

5 





1 1,041 

5 

3 

! 




1.017 

4 

8 





625 

8 

6 





540 

3 

6 





' 526 

12 

4 





; 

9 

2 



1 

156 

8 

3 





t 391 

15 

1 





1 350 

10 

4 


« 



i 284 

9 

5 





' 1,430 

11 






i 3,608 

15 

4 


* , 



; 17,321 

1 

3 



• . 


1 62,916 

IJi 


i 

6*2.916 

If 

3 
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A%reat authority upon tliis subject (His Honour 
Judge Ruegg) has written as follows upon the 
general scheme of the Act of 1906— 

“ Before the passing of the Workmen’s Com- 
. pensation Act, 1897, the law, in the absence of 
contractual relation, never imposed liability upon 
one person to make compensation to another for 
personal injury, except in cases where the injury 
was due to some breach of duty on the part of the 
person occasioning it, or on the part of his agents 
or servants. ' 

“ The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 was 
based upon, and introduced, a new and somewhat 
startling principle. By this Act the employer was, 
for the*first time, made liable to compensate his 
A^orkmen for injuries, quite irrespective of the con¬ 
sideration whether or not either he, or anyone for 
whose a4jts he was in Jaw liable, had committed any 
breach of duty to which the injury was attributable. 

“ The intention of the Act made him an insurer 
of his workmen against tlie loss caused by in|uries 
which might happen to them whilst engaged in lus 
work. 

" This insurance, it is true, was Iimiti^d in extent, 
but so long as it arose out of and m the course of 
the employment, was quite irrespective of cause 

“ The Act was founded on the German system of 
insurance of workmen against accidents happening 
in the course of their employment, a system whiih 
has since bee^ largely accepted by many of the 
European States. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897 was admittedly a tentative measure. 
It was applied to a few only of the leading industries 
of the country It was, in fact, an experiment 
capable of development, an<l meant, if successful, 
to develop into a universal scheme of industrial 
insurance. The. first extension towaids tlus end 
was effected by the passing of the Wojkftien’s Com¬ 
pensation Act, 1900, which extended the benefits 
of the Act of 1897 to workmen engaged in 
agriculture 

“ The two statutes brought about an illogical 
position. Certain workmen wore protected in the 
course of their work, others were left unprotected 
Even workmen generally within the Act found 
themselves at one time protected, at another time 
not. This position arose fiom the wording of the 
Act, which confined the liability of the employer 
to accidents which occurred ‘ on, in, or about' the 
remises under his control, and upon wlv^h his 
usiness was earned on 

" In the year 1906 the Government determined 
to extend the principle of workmen’s compensation, 
and to make it sometlung like universal It was 
argued that all ordinary misadventures happening* 
to workmen in the course of carrying on the work 
of the country should be regarded as incidental to 
the expense of carrying on such work, and ought 
to be a charge upon the particular industry, and 
that this should be so quite irrespet.tive of whether 
V not the misajiventure was occasioned by neglect 
default. * • 

" The result was the passing of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, m which the broad 
pi^nciple ff umveisal insurance agaiast industrial 
^cidents (indeed, all accidents where tflc relation 
S employer ^nd workmen subsists) is recognised 
and laid down. 

“ By^the new statute (i e , thi Act of 1906) the 
forme^Acts of 1897 and 1900 are repealed, §ave in 
so far as they adect accidei!t»happening before the 
commencement of that Act.*’ 


The Act of 1906 came into force on July IsL 
1907, and, broadly speaking, since that date every 
workman has been entitled to compensation fron# 
his employer for personal injury arisyig from an 
accident happening to him out of and in the course 
of his employment; and since the definition of 
“ workman ” is a very wide one, it is necessary to 
examine it very ilosely, espe<ially as it includes 
many persons who would not, in the ordinary 
course of things, be held to occupy such a position. 
There is one, and only one, ext option fo this general 
liability, VIZ, where the injury aiises from the 
serious and wilful misconduct of the workman. 
It is to be noted that the wording is “serious and 
wilful,” not “ serious or wilful,” so that the employer 
must make out a very strong case in order t« avoid 
his statutory liability ♦And even wheie there has 
been serious and wilful misconduct sik h as would i 
liave (lej>nved the workman of compensation m a 
geni-ral way, the excejition does not apjdy if the 
workman dies leaving depen<lants behind him, or 
if his iifjunes arc .such as to cause lun\to be seriously 
and permanently disabled. 

It IS almost unnecessary to add that there is no 
longer any jiuwer to contract outside the provisions 
of the Act, unless somi^ more advanlagirous sclieme 
than that provided by the legislatuie is sot uj) by 
the employer for the benefit of the workman. 

The Workmen’s Comiiensalion Act has not 
rejicaled the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, nor 
has it done away with tiie common law action for 
negligence In cases of injury, any one or all three 
of the remedies piovided may be available. But 
compensation (annot l>e obtained under more than 
one head Generally speaking, the workman is put 
to his elei tion before proceedings arc taken ; but 
in certain cases, where a wrcnig course is adopted, 
as, for cxamjile, where he sues under the Employers' 
Liability Act and is unsui cessful, although he is 
perfectly entitled undc^r the Compensation Act, lie 
may be awarded compensation under the latter 
Act. but only on condition that the costs thrown 
away by his erroneous procedure are paid out of 
tile amount of the compensation awarded. In 
jiraclK c, it IS always advisable to adopt the remedy 
gifen by the Compensation Act. unless it A over¬ 
whelmingly clear that there is an unanswerable 
case cither at common law or under the Employers" 
Liability Act 

The amount of litigation caused by this new 
statutory departure hajj been enormous Most ol 
the points, however, in connection with liabilit)i 
have boon decided, and the dcBatable ground is 
practically confined to the compcnsaticjn awardee], 
As no sane cfiiploycr is now uninsured, the fighting 
of cases can safely be^left m the hands of the 
insurance companies which have made a speciality 
of this kind of indemnity. ^ 

Whereas at common law tile amount 6f damages 
IS left to be^^sessed by a jury, and such ^mage^ 
are unlimited*-^nlcss they are so luoicrously 
assessed as to be such as no sensible body of men 
could possibly awaj^, when a jiew trial of the case 
will be granted—-we amount of compensation 
under cither the Employers’ LialSlity Act, 1880, 
or the Workmen’s Compensai^m Ac^ 1906, cannot 
^exceed the sums stated in these Acts resjiei^kvely 

The Departmental Committee of the J^oard ol 
Trade which has been invcsitigating the history 
and results of the various Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Acts has (1920) 
•presented a most imjxirtant report to Parliament, 
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(•nil>o<lyin }4 suggestions, based oa the results of ail 
^ich legislation up to the present time, for the 
H'cteiision of the Act, and for the increase of benefits 
iirnler it ^low far I'arhanient will accept the 
t'onirnittce’s ricoininendations and pass them into 
law reiii.inis to be seen Uut it would be wise for 
<ill cDiRerned to assume that e.irly legislation will 
imlude a new Woi Union's (. oinpeiisation Act. 
extending its privileges to almost every class of 
worker .ilready ex(lude<l, making insurance against 
Its risks lompiilsory on .ill, and largely increasing 
the benefits to those who come within Us sco])C 
I'he referenci- to the Committee instructed tliem 
to (Onsnler the desirability or otherwise of tlic 
cst.ibhshinent of a Stale system of insurance 
Alter ;#n exhaustive in»|uirv into the subject, the 
Coininittoe re< oinmend th.itMie jReseiU system sh.dl 
continue, subjt'ct to tlie following modiiu ations—■ 

1 State supervision of rates of ]>remiuni 

2 Mutual assocuitioiis to be pKuisl under the 
s.une oliligations as uisuiaiue companies ns to 
reserves for (.Hitstandmg haliililies and ^is to 
fuinishing rdurns 

d Conunilsoiv iiisuiaiue. e\(«pt for the ( lown, 
a local or other public authority, .i statutoiy coni- 
VMiiv, 01 a liousehohh r m resjied of his domc'stic 
servants lUnployeis with a w.ige roll of nuue tlian 
^2b.()01) [ler amiuin .ire to )>e entitle<l to (laim 
exemption upon compliance with prt'^cnlied 
conditions 

The supervision is to be e\<T< ised by a (dm- 
missioiuT assisted 1)V an .idvis(»iv coniiuilfec, lialf 
of which is to be appoinb d bv the \c< ident Olfnes 
Association, .is rejueM-nting the l.inlf Insui.uue 
('ompaiues 1 lie Associ.H'on have agreed that 
not inon; th.in dO pel cent of the jTeinuim iiuoine 
IS to be expended in jirofit, in.ui.igement exix nsis, 
.md commission, and 1h.it the p.iyineiit under 
the latter he.i<ling sh.ill not exieed 5 ]hi cent, 
whuh limit Is to be in.uh' statutorc 

riie Commissioner is to h.ivc the supervision 
of uisiir.ince companu's, mutu.il associations and 
scdf-msurei s, .ind .ill duties of any Ciovci ninent 
Department {such <is, lor insfame. the pies«nt 
duties of the Registrar of l-'iieiully Societies, who 
certifies contracting out schemes, and the Idatd 
I'r.idc, to whom the returns under tlu- Assurance 
Companies Act, 19()9. are made) shall be Iransfeiud 
to him 

^ The Coimnissicmer is to uiulertake the collection 
of statistics upon which he is to fix the maMinum 
rates of premium^ In the event of disagreement 
between the Commissioner and his ailvisory com- 
iivttee. the‘issue is to bo referred to an agreed 
arbitrator, or, in (hf.iuU of ngreetnetU, to an 
arbitrator nominated by tfit‘ Lord C|uef Justice 
The recommendations of the (omimttee <is to 
th"* liability of the employer, are few. and are mainlv 
concerned with matters of procedup^ The two 
iniporta^ct recommendations are— * 

I IVrHonn Knlitled to UoeoivQ Conipensution. 

That the following be included within the scope of 
the Act— , ^ 

(n) l^Tsons e^iploycd otherwise than bv wav 
' of manual labour, whose remuneration dues not 
exceed ^350 pfr ann^mi, instead of £250 a year, 
as at pre^nt * 

{l)\ Knvploymcnt of a casu.al nature for the 
purpo'^8 of any game or recreaticjn when the 
persons employed are engaged or paid through a club 
(r) Taxi-cab drivers \%ho, on the ground that 
they arc the bailees of their cabs, and not the 
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servants of the cab owner, are at ^ir^ent 
excluded 

{(i) Share fishermen employed m the trawler 
imlustry 

(c) Share fishermen in the herring or other ^ 
fishery, if the Commissioner is satisfied, after public 
iii(|uiry, that they ought to be included 

[f) All jioisons ordinarily resident in this country 
w'ho are employed, or travelling in the couise of 
their emplovmcnt, on a British ship. 

2 lIonentH. That tile scale of compensation 
shall be follow^.— 
hi Fatal — 

Total iJi’pcndant'^ [a) Where a widow is left. 
£2,50 

(/d Where a child or children under fifteen \eary 
of age' IS c>r ,ire left, a weekly allowance of 10s 
tor the first, 7s Od for the second, and 6s f«r every 
otluT (hild 'Ihe said allowances to be provided 
by payment by the employer into a central fund 
of £.500 in every rase of a workman d\ing and 
leaving a ciiild or children under 15 years of age 
(0 Where other lol.d dependants are left, in 
.uldilion to those above mentioned, a further sum 
not e\i (“eding £.50 

{(I) \Mure total depend.ints are left, not including 
widow or children under 15, the sum of £250 
I'artuil Dcp(>!(h>iF A sum representing the 
value of the deceased vvorkm,ill's contributions to 
the support of the pal Hal depciuU'nts, with a 
maxmiuin of £2.5(1 i 

A’e Drpaiilant-^ Ihiiial an<l medical expenses 
not exceeding £15, instead of £10 <is .it jireseiit 
Sun fatal Casc^ — 

Total iiuapaaty, 66^ per cent of the aveiage 
weekly eariiiiigs M.iMinum £3 

Partial ipiapaatv, two-thirds of llu difTi'unce 
lietween the oveiage vs-eekly e.irniiigs before the 
.accident ,ind the avcr.ige amount the wr^kimin 
IS af)le to earn after the .i< (ident 

WORKMKN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE. 

—(See Indemnity Insurance ) 

WORKS, COMMISSIONERS OR HOARD OF.— 

I. As to Crown I.ands. In early times the leveiiiie 
of the King was largely dciived from the rents and 
profils of vvliat weie i ailed the demesne lands of I lie 
Clown 'ihe d'uiusnc lands were* those lands 
vested in the iving bv viitue of hi.s loidshij) or 
dominion . demesne being deiiv.nl from the l>alin 
domimvni, through Noirnan-Frcnch forms, the 
J-atiii jduasc for the Ciown laiuls iRirig terrae 
donntnrale<i ref’ll, which may be translated as the 
lands held Jiy the King in light of his lordship. 

'1 hese demesne lands eithei came oiiginallv to (he 
Clown bv distiibulion of coiujueied teiutoiy or 
weie g.ained afterwards in other ways Foifcituies 
espc'c lallv, for vaiimis reasons, escheats or failures 
of hens and successors to manors and estates, and 
so on. increased the Crown's possessions On the 
other hand, the King wms constantly diminishing 
the Ciown''ands by granting them aw'ay to pirivatp- 
pc'rsons, sotnef'imes for jiolitic al reasons such as 
securing their support, or simply to reward favour¬ 
ites. ^’arhament frecjuently passed laws dealing 
with this p-actice, either by icstraiHing tU" 
grants or ty granting supplies to make up defi-^ 
ciencies of the revenues from Crowr lands In 
1702, the first year of the reign of Quefen Anne, 
the Crown I.ands A :t, and afterwards other similar 
Acts, r« strained the Crown from granting leases of 
any royal manors,, lands.'woods, etc [ for any longer 
terfn than tlurty-one y^ars. 
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i* Tlie Management of Cro«n Lands. The man- 
agement of what remained of these possessions 
of the Crown was in 1832 in the hands of a First 
Coinimssioner and two other Commissioners styled 
, “ The Commissioners of IIis Majesty's Woods, 
Forests and Land Revenues/’ or, shortly, the 
Commissioners of Woods. 

Previously to this there still existed in the lime 
of George III a'department known as the Oifue of 
Works, which had the management of the business 
and expenditure connected with jniblic w'orks and 
buddings, whether the expenditure was defiayed 
out of the Civil List Recenues, or out of monc\s 
granted by Parliament, or from othei public .souiccs. 
By an‘Act of George III, in 1814, all tluse public 
i^forks and buildings were plated uiulei the super¬ 
intendence and contiol of an olliccr slyle<l ‘ ihe 
Surveyor General of His Majesty’s Woiks and 
Public Buddings" An A< t of 1832 (2 A 3 W 4, 
c 1), "The Crown Lands Ad," en.ide<l that tlu* 
King might by letters ]>atent ,ij)]H)int in the plate 
of the Commissioners of Woods, ami of t h(‘ Sui \’cvor- 
General, not nioie than three persons to be Com¬ 
missioners for exert ising the joint olfices of the 
Commissioners of WootL ami tht‘ Sin vo\’or-G( neial 
The title of these Ctimmissniners when cioatetl 
became "'i'he Commissionei s of His MajesU’s 
Woods, Forests, I.and Revenues, Woiks ami 
Buildings " 

These Coi»misyoneis after using jnut of tlic 
revenues of tlu' CtowiiflaiKls in maintaining the 
public works ami luiiltlings in then (liaige, ]'*utl 
the balam (• into the lcx< lietjuei, and as it w.is 
desuable to keep separ.ite the liiru turns t>f lecfipt 
and management of icvtuim' and the fumtion of 
ex|icmlitme, it was dts idetl to sever the Commis¬ 
sioners into two ilistini.t botln.-s 'I his was done in 
18S1 by the (hown Lantls At t, 1851 ^4 A: l5 \'i( 1 , 
c. 42) 1 lie First Commissioner was tU'clarcil to be 

the head of the now de|>artment to be known as the 
Board of Works and Public Ibiddings With him 
were joined the Secretaries of Slate, and the 
President and Vi« e-President of the dcjiartment 
which IS now the Hoaid of Tiade. They were to be 
styled" The Commissioners of Her Majtsty’s Works 
and Publii- BuiMings " J'lu* u-st of the Commis- 
s’oncrs of the old Commissioners ol Woods i emained 
tlie Comimssioners of Woods for the future Ihe 
Fust Commissionor of the Boaid of Works and 
Public Buddings was made eligible to sit*in the 
House of Commons, but the Coininissioners of 
Woods, whether the First or other C'immissioners, 
were declared ineligible for election. ^ sccticm in 
the Act provided that the Commissioneis of Woods 
might be sujicrseded by a Surveyor-tjeneral C)f 
Wocids, Forests an<l Laml Revonuc-s . but this has 
not been done, and the Commissioners still subsist , 
the fir.st being unpaid, the two others receiving 
ca< h /1,200 a year 

8. The Board ol Works. The First Commissioner 
9^ the 13oaid f){ Works lias a salaiy fcf ^(2,000 , 
and he is a Member of the Ministi^y %ith a seat 
either in the House of Commons or the House of 
Lords, and m the 1911 Ministry of Mr /'^quith 
tlie First53ommissionci had a seat in* the Cabinet. 
Though nominally there is a Board consisting of the 
persons aboxie mentioned, the Board is as much a 
phantom &s the Board of Trade itself It never 
meets,*and would only meet M#the office of First 
Comnijssioner should hapocn to be vacanH when 
some urgent business was rfeces^ry to be done. 
By sec. 22 of the Act, the Commissioners of Wofks ' 


arc to liave the duties and powers previously m the 
hands of the Commissionei s of Woods, in respcA 
of and in relation to the royal paiks, gardens, aii|| 
j)oss( ssions mentioned in a list in ^his set lion, 
which comprises all the Royal parks in the neigh- 
bouihood of London Besides this there is a Sche¬ 
dule to tlie Act enumerating a consideiable iiumluT 
of Statutes relating to public works ; such as the 
CUT tion and maintcnaiue of budges, roa<ls, squares, 
and sui h places, over wlmh the Commissioneis of 
Works had control and inanagemenl Amongst 
these woiks may be mentioned Tiafalgiii Square 
and the m<idcin Ro>al park in Batteisca Fields. 
All Uoval paliK <‘S and i)ai ks, and all public buildings, 
su< h as the Houses of Paihamont, their fahius and 
fiiinishing. are umUr the control of the I5*in<l of 
Woiks, e.xiejd those \\<U( h ai e nn<lei some spet la! 
public flepaitimut, as, foi example, Wind.sor 
Castli* aiul Pai k or the buildings of tlu- J’osl Otnee 
In regaid to tlie Royal paiks, howevei, which aie 
in London and suliurbari J-on<lon, theie aie c<-it<un 
m< H leiti nut's which wei e n(»t cntiyed in the list 
alxive mentioned. They in fact vceii- not in exisl- 
eiue then but weie sultsoqucntlv urated I hese 
wen.' \'utoiia Paik, Batteisca i’<i,rk, Kenmngton 
Paik, Bethnal Gieen Museum Guldens, and 
Chelsea l•.mba^klnelll But m 1887 at the tlati' of 
the I.ondon I’.uivs and Woiks Act (50 A 5l V,, 

( 34) the) \\<ic uiidei the managiiiK'nl of the 
CommissioiK Ts of W't'iks, and wcie m.untiiiiud at 
the tost of the h.xt litHiuei Ihe pie.iinblt' of this 
Act lei ites the expidu lu of then bi ing m.imlaiiK'd 
out of tile lot al I,lies Aiionlinjih the At I ti.uis- 

fericd them to thetlieii existing Mc‘tiojK)ht<in liuard 
of Woi ks, and 1 hey ' unie uivler the management of 
the IxtndtiU ('oiiiit\' Coimtil m xt \ eai as the 
Btiaitl's suitessdi (>n tlie jiassing of the i.ot.al 
(iovc 1 nrneiit A< t, 1888 (51 52 V, t 41) The 

].f)iidoii ('ountv Count il siutectled to all the 
]>ow«is of ni.iUing b\-laws for the in.inageiiiont 
of these paiks wlmh li.ul been exemsc'tl liy the 
Commissioneis of Woiks 'I'hey also, as administtr- 
ing Koval paiks, smieedeil t<j whatever lights tiic 
Commissi(»ncrs of Woi ks Iiad in sn< h jiarks I bus, 
hv the Paiks Rtgul.ilion Att, 1872 (35 A 38 Vu.t , 
c*lS) certain legnlations for Ifie Royal pafks and 
gardens weie laitl down in a stliedule to that Act 
It was tleclaretl by these legulations {nilcr ah^ 
that no pcrs(»n sliouhl delivei, dTmvitc an) person 
to deliver, any pnblit' adtlicss in a jiaik, ext ept in 
aciortlance with the lulgs of the | ik Ihcso luUf^ 
were defined as being siu h as might in relation tc 
any matter wilhm the juiisdiition of the ranger 
(if there be a i/inger, as there is in Hy*)c Paik aiyl 

Rn hmond raik, L. .made bv the 

ranger , the r^*)alion to*any other maitei w ...- 

the regnlatmns were .i|'[>li( able might be made by 
the Commissioners ol^Works Ihit these rflR|^ 
must be l<iitl ^efore I’arhameflt and approved before 
they come Into o|)eialion Set tion 11 of the Act 
also declare.s ti,»t notliing Ihcie^n shall ^ithorisc 
any inleiference witli any right of way, or any light 
whatever, to whlc^^<lny peisc^p or jx-rsons may be 
entitled In 1873, a year after the Act was jiassed, 
a speaker in the jiark was lonvicteuby a magistrate 
an<l fined for having delivere4*n addjess in the park 
*not in accordance with llie rules for public^peechcs 
theie, that had b<’en issued and signed by Uie Duke 
of Cambridge, the Ranger. •The conviction ^was 
affirmed by the Couit of (jucen's Bench, which also 
gave judgment on the point raised under sc(. 11, 
‘reserving all rigfils to whi<h any person might be 
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entitled. The Court decided that there was no 
ri^ht in the public to hold meetings in the Royal 
fmrks ; and therefore there was no right interfered 
with within fee. 11. {Batley v. IVtlhamson, L.R., 

8 Q.B., p. 118) As to the legal position of the 
Commissioners of Works, and of the London County 
Council in those parks of which they have now the 
management and control, a passage may be quoted 
from the judgment of Lord Blackburn (then Mr. 
Justice Blackburn) m the above-cited case. He 
said : “ Those parks which the Act of Parliament 
refers to have been under the management of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The Com¬ 
missioners have managed the jiarks for the Crown, 
and they have devoted them to a great extent to the 
purposd of public recreation, and for the benefit 
of the public enjoying them' I take it that if any 
minister of the Crown were ill-advised enough to 
revoke the Act, and to endeavour to stop the 
enjoyment by the public of the parks in London, 
which they have had for so long a period, he would 
probably be checked very speedily by Parlialhcnt; 
but I apprehend that in a court of law there would 
be no power to say tliat he could not do it. When 
a thing was done which was not according to law, 
when any act was done to or m the park, which was 
objected to by those who had the management of 
them, his only remedy at common law that I am 
aware of was by an information of intrusion m the 
nature of trespass brought by the Attorney-General 
against the individual. That would be a trouble¬ 
some mode of enforcing the right of the Crown to 
prevent people coming and making speeches in 
the parks ; and so this .\ct of Parliament was 
passed," 

WORKS COMMITTKES. Their Origin, Con¬ 
stitution, Procedure, and Functions.— Owing to the 
great changes in mdnslry consequent upon the war, 
the need lor closer relations between employer 
and workmen has become increasingly felt. The 
old Trade Union machinery has often been over¬ 
burdened, and has not always sufficed to deal with 
the innumerable questions arising from day to day 
in the shops. These conditions have encouraged 
the growlli of works committees as a means of 
direct and constant communication between eni- 
^doyer and employed, and as the formation of such 
committees mindusjnes where the conditions require 
or favour them was recommended by the Whitley 
J^ommittee as part of the industrial organisation 
di the future, a resumS of the matter may be 
of interest to employers generally 

A distinction must be drawn between “Works 
Committees" and “Shop Committees" The 
former cover the whole of a works (or even m some 
instances the whole of tw\j or three contiguous 
works); the latter cover a particular dejiartinenl 
o^shop in a works The linst mentioned may also 
sometimes be referred'to as an “ Industrial Com¬ 
mittee.", Sucli a cornniitlee, generally constituted 
on a Trade Union basi.s, deals with particular 
questions affecting the conditions and rcmuneiations 
of labour m a given 'vorks—qiu'stions of principle 
being reserved .for the district or national 
organisations concerned. 

The causes ^vhich ‘ brought works committees 
into exist'Cnce naturally are varied, although the 
pnneipaLcause must un<loubte<Uy have been the 
great ftced for mcroasod production during the 
war. This need could not have been satisfied 
under the old conditions of communication between 
employers and employed. It may be stated here 
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that some committees are “joint" and efhbrac© 
representatives of both men and management, 
meeting together in regular session ; while others 
(and this is the general rule) are committees of 
workmen only, but meet the management from 
time to time (sometimes regularly, and sometimes 
occasionally; sometimes directly, and sometimes 
through their chairman or secretary), to settle 
grievances and to give or to receive information. 
The constitution of a works committfe naturally 
vanes with its functions. Handling as it does 
questions m which differences of skill or of cratt 
are concerned, it involves an extensive range of 
considerations It may be necessary to consider the 
relation of such a committee, if one is instituted, 
to the existing industrial organisation of the work-* 
men m the works, m the shape of shop sten’sn'ds 
or delegates; and, again, it may be necessary to 
consider whether management and labour should 
sit together as a joint committee (and, if so, in what 
proportions), or whether the works committee 
should be one of workers only, with opportunities 
of ready access to the management—and ultimately, 
it may be, to the directors—when such access is 
desired. 

Where the committee is a committee of workmen 
only, it IS advisable (whether the idea of such a 
committee is suggested by the management or 
develops spontaneously among the workmen), 
that the workmen should be left-to di^termine the 
basis of its composition ‘.nd the method of its 
election for thonivselves 

Two mam methods appear to prevail in regard 
to the cjmposition of a works committee as 
mentioned above, viz — 

(а) The committee may be elected by all the 
workmen (jmployed, each (lej)artmcnt or shop 
being treated‘as a constituency, and returning a 
number of members, pcrhajis m proportion to its 
size. This appears to be the simplest method, and 
IS found even m works m which the workers have 
already an industrial organisation in the shape of 
shop stewards or delegates This method commonly 
results in a committee, all the members of which 
are shop stewards But even when this is so, a 
majority of the shop stewards may not be on the 
committee; and the members may be drawn from 
a minority of the unions 

This is the case m most engineering works, and 
in such cases it is advisable to build on the existing 
organisation This brings us to the second mam 
possibility. 

(б) The committee may be a committee of the 
^hoj) stewards of the different unions represented 
in the works, or. in a large works where shop 
stewards are numerous, a committee elected by 
the shop stewards In one works, for instance, 
which employs about 3,000 workmen, the works 
committee (m this case a joint committee) contains 
twelve rcpro'^entatives of the workmen elected by 
the shop stewards (some forty m number) of th'' 
various unidlis represented in the works. In another 
works a committee of seven shop stewards meets 
the mj^nagement monthly and discusses questions 
which its nyrnd^ers and the management hUve aske-.! 
to have placed on the agenda. The two methods 
represent the two possibilities at each end of the 
scale, but various methods may be employed which 
combine, or come ••is it were between, these two 
possibilFies In some works there is^one committee 
for skillc<l and another* fdr unskilled or semi-skilled 
men. In several large engineering establishments. 
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for ilistance. thei^ are two committees of shop 
stewards, one for craftsmen, and another for semi- 
skUied men and labourers. Generally, however, 
there is only one committee for both sets of work¬ 
men. There are other cases where a third division 
exists lor the women employees. The persons 
elected to such a committee arc in certain cases 
drawn solely from the ranks of the skilled craftsmen, 
though there may be unskilled men (and stewards 
of unskilie^d unions) in the works. The exclusion 
of any direct representation of the unskilled men 
in such circumstances is generally due to the same 
cause as the absence of any direct representation 
of the smaller craft unions, viz , the fact that a 
depaftment’s representative tends to belong to the 
union which has most members m the department. 
There are certainly cases in which this apparent 
exaiAion of representation of the interests of the 
unskilled is a source of friction between the different 
classes of workers, and the presence in some works 
of separate committees is the extreme expression 
of such difference in interest. It is argued that 
the unskilled men—though they may be excluded 
by exactly similar circumstances—are m a different 

osilion from the nimorily of skilled men who may 

e excluded from direct representation, in that 
the interests of the latter, being akm to their own, 
are better understood by, and receive more symjia- 
Ihctic attention from, the skilled men on the 
committee* It^ would nevertheless ajipcar that 
most committees apj^omted on a departmental 
basis do succeed m repicsenlmg fairly the interests 
of all their constituents, and it is claimed that the 
committee member tends to look upon,himself not 
as the department, but as the representative of 
the department as a whole. 

The position of women workcr.s is in some rcs)>ects 
analagous to that of unskilled wc^lArs. In some 
cases they have a vote for the works committee 
elected by the various dcjwtments, and they may 
have a representative of their own on the committee, 
in other cases representation is secured to women’s 
departments as such. Sometimes, even where 
women are excluded from voting, the works com¬ 
mittee may represent their interests; and it may 
entertain and bring before the notice of the manage¬ 
ment grievances of women workers and questions 
affecting their interests and the conditions of Iheir 
labour. Occasionally, though this i'. rare, there is 
a separate committee to represent Ihc^ interests 
of women workers. 

The existing works committees have generally 
two officers, a chairman and a secretary. Tire tenure 
of office of the committee is often unfixed. Where 
it is fixed, it may be for six months or for a yt%r. 
A fixed tenure, provided it is not too short, seems 
desirable: a new election will rc-mvigorate the 
committee, and then if the workmen m general 
have any feeling, which the committee has failed 
to express, it will give a chance for its expression. 
The desirabjlity of election by secr^it ballot has 
been emphasised by many cmplo)^er» and by some 
trade unionists. 

Procodure. Some works committees have regular 
meetings with the management, mtcl^als of a 
week, a fortnight, ora month. An agenda is circu¬ 
lated and,regular minutes are kept In one estal# 
lishmeirt where this is done the men’s chairman 
presides at one fortnightly* :j;ieetmg, and a repre- 
seq^ative*of the management at the next- In other 
cases the meetings art# not regular, bur are held 
whenever occasion arises* Arguments may be used 


both for and against a system of regular meetings. 
It may be urged in their favour that they provide 
a known and regular time lor raising the question; 
that they enable questions to bo raised in their 
initial stages, whereas, if meetings* arc not held 
until occasion arises, a question may have grown 
acute before a meeting is held ; and, finally, by 
bringing representatives of the management and 
the men into constant contact they accustom each 
side to seeing and understanding the point of view 
of the other. It may bo urged on the other hand, 
that if meetings are regular and at fuMpient intervals 
there may often be no business to be done and the 
cticct may be either to make the committee slack 
or to induce the more Restless members to manu¬ 
facture business by finding grievances ^ind dis- 
coveimg difficulties Vi any case it may be suggested 
that the mam thing is not so much regularity of 
meetings as what may be called the principle of 
the open door. If the men know that their repre¬ 
sentatives have access to the management and if 
the>* know that the management on its side is 
ready to consult Iheir representatives, the success 
of the main function of the committee is secured. 
The number of times at which a general works 
committee needs to meet the management will 
vary with the type of works and with the degree 
to which sectional questions can be handled by 
such a committee. One committee, m an estab¬ 
lishment m which relations have always been 
good, has met the inanageiiient on an average 
three times a year m the last twenty-four years; 
though in the last three years, owing to the number 
of questions raised by the war, the average number 
of meetings in each year has been seven. During 
the whole existence of the committee, however, 
the right of the separate trade delegates to meet 
the management has been freely used. Employers 
complain that workpeople tend to want all questions 
settled off hand, ami fail to realise that investigation 
may be necessary; and ont; argument m favour 
of regular meetings is that they form a permanent 
and businesslike substitute for frequent sectional 
deputations. There would appear to bo many 
questions which can be settled in a more satisfactory 
•way if they are discussed and invesWgated at 
regular joint meetings. This method, however, 
cannot be applied indiscriminately; there will alwrys 
be matters of urgency which»^nust be taken up as 
they arise; and sectional questions may in ceiiam 
cases be better treated apart from the rcgjiJ^r 
meetings of the gcn’cral works committee. One 
other caution may be suggested in this connection. 
Works committees instituted in engineering estab- 
tishmcnts luring the course of the war natufally 
found abundant work The same is true now that 
the period* of reconstruction has arrived. In 
practice, however, ii has been found that a^^ste* 
of weekly or fortrrtghtiy meeting* ^ifcost 
unnccessaf^ 

In the matter of procedure in the st*ctcr sense 
of the term tlfferc is ^t present a good deal of varia¬ 
tion. Generally the procedure is somewhat 
informal, and tff^ in the dhrlicr stages of a works 
committee is perhaps to the ^ood. The norm^ 
procedure so lar as one^can speak of a normal 
procedure, is somewhat as*follow : 0 ^ 

(1) A workman who has a grievance will report 
it. directly or through the committeein his 
department, to the secretary of the committee. 
Smaller grievances, which do not affect a number 
of men or raise a general question, may be settled 
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entitled. The Court decided that there was no 
ri^ht in the public to hold meetings in the Royal 
fmrks ; and therefore there was no right interfered 
with within fee. 11. {Batley v. IVtlhamson, L.R., 

8 Q.B., p. 118) As to the legal position of the 
Commissioners of Works, and of the London County 
Council in those parks of which they have now the 
management and control, a passage may be quoted 
from the judgment of Lord Blackburn (then Mr. 
Justice Blackburn) m the above-cited case. He 
said : “ Those parks which the Act of Parliament 
refers to have been under the management of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The Com¬ 
missioners have managed the jiarks for the Crown, 
and they have devoted them to a great extent to the 
purposd of public recreation, and for the benefit 
of the public enjoying them' I take it that if any 
minister of the Crown were ill-advised enough to 
revoke the Act, and to endeavour to stop the 
enjoyment by the public of the parks in London, 
which they have had for so long a period, he would 
probably be checked very speedily by Parlialhcnt; 
but I apprehend that in a court of law there would 
be no power to say tliat he could not do it. When 
a thing was done which was not according to law, 
when any act was done to or m the park, which was 
objected to by those who had the management of 
them, his only remedy at common law that I am 
aware of was by an information of intrusion m the 
nature of trespass brought by the Attorney-General 
against the individual. That would be a trouble¬ 
some mode of enforcing the right of the Crown to 
prevent people coming and making speeches in 
the parks ; and so this .\ct of Parliament was 
passed," 

WORKS COMMITTKES. Their Origin, Con¬ 
stitution, Procedure, and Functions.— Owing to the 
great changes in mdnslry consequent upon the war, 
the need lor closer relations between employer 
and workmen has become increasingly felt. The 
old Trade Union machinery has often been over¬ 
burdened, and has not always sufficed to deal with 
the innumerable questions arising from day to day 
in the shops. These conditions have encouraged 
the growlli of works committees as a means of 
direct and constant communication between eni- 
^doyer and employed, and as the formation of such 
committees mindusjnes where the conditions require 
or favour them was recommended by the Whitley 
J^ommittee as part of the industrial organisation 
di the future, a resumS of the matter may be 
of interest to employers generally 

A distinction must be drawn between “Works 
Committees" and “Shop Committees" The 
former cover the whole of a works (or even m some 
instances the whole of tw\j or three contiguous 
works); the latter cover a particular dejiartinenl 
o^shop in a works The linst mentioned may also 
sometimes be referred'to as an “ Industrial Com¬ 
mittee.", Sucli a cornniitlee, generally constituted 
on a Trade Union basi.s, deals with particular 
questions affecting the conditions and rcmuneiations 
of labour m a given 'vorks—qiu'stions of principle 
being reserved .for the district or national 
organisations concerned. 

The causes ^vhich ‘ brought works committees 
into exist'Cnce naturally are varied, although the 
pnneipaLcause must un<loubte<Uy have been the 
great ftced for mcroasod production during the 
war. This need could not have been satisfied 
under the old conditions of communication between 
employers and employed. It may be stated here 
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that some committees are “joint" and efhbrac© 
representatives of both men and management, 
meeting together in regular session ; while others 
(and this is the general rule) are committees of 
workmen only, but meet the management from * 
time to time (sometimes regularly, and sometimes 
occasionally; sometimes directly, and sometimes 
through their chairman or secretary), to settle 
grievances and to give or to receive information. 
The constitution of a works committfe naturally 
vanes with its functions. Handling as it does 
questions m which differences of skill or of cratt 
are concerned, it involves an extensive range of 
considerations It may be necessary to consider the 
relation of such a committee, if one is instituted, 
to the existing industrial organisation of the work-* 
men m the works, m the shape of shop sten’sn'ds 
or delegates; and, again, it may be necessary to 
consider whether management and labour should 
sit together as a joint committee (and, if so, in what 
proportions), or whether the works committee 
should be one of workers only, with opportunities 
of ready access to the management—and ultimately, 
it may be, to the directors—when such access is 
desired. 

Where the committee is a committee of workmen 
only, it IS advisable (whether the idea of such a 
committee is suggested by the management or 
develops spontaneously among the workmen), 
that the workmen should be left-to di^termine the 
basis of its composition ‘.nd the method of its 
election for thonivselves 

Two mam methods appear to prevail in regard 
to the cjmposition of a works committee as 
mentioned above, viz — 

(а) The committee may be elected by all the 
workmen (jmployed, each (lej)artmcnt or shop 
being treated‘as a constituency, and returning a 
number of members, pcrhajis m proportion to its 
size. This appears to be the simplest method, and 
IS found even m works m which the workers have 
already an industrial organisation in the shape of 
shop stewards or delegates This method commonly 
results in a committee, all the members of which 
are shop stewards But even when this is so, a 
majority of the shop stewards may not be on the 
committee; and the members may be drawn from 
a minority of the unions 

This IS the case m most engineering works, and 
in such cases it is advisable to build on the existing 
organisation This brings us to the second mam 
possibility. 

(б) The committee may be a committee of the 
^hoj) stewards of the different unions represented 
in the works, or. in a large works where shop 
stewards are numerous, a committee elected by 
the shop stewards In one works, for instance, 
which employs about 3,000 workmen, the works 
committee (m this case a joint committee) contains 
twelve rcpro'^entatives of the workmen elected by 
the shop stewards (some forty m number) of th'' 
various unidlis represented in the works. In another 
works a committee of seven shop stewards meets 
the mj^nagement monthly and discusses questions 
which its nyrnd^ers and the management hUve aske-.! 
to have placed on the agenda. The two methods 
represent the two possibilities at each end of the 
scale, but various methods may be employed which 
combine, or come ••is it were between, these two 
possibilFies In some works there is^one committee 
for skillc<l and another* fdr unskilled or semi-skilled 
men. In several large engineering establishments. 
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Ordinary Writ—Unliquidated Dimaml, 

A. 1. 

In the High Court of Justice. 

Chancery DIVISION. 

.1/r. Justice 


BETWEEN Alfred Snuih, Plaintiff, 

and 

Joseph Thompson, Defendant. 

GEOKijE THE FIFTH, by llif (iiacc of God. of tlic United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and IreTind, and of the British Dominions beyond tiic Seas, King. Defender of 
’ the' Fault, TO 

Joseph Thompson, 

ol T/iancerv Lane, 

in the County of London. 

We coiiiinand yon, that within eight days after the service of this writ on you, inclusive 
of the day of such service, yon do cause an a])pearance to he entered for you in an action 
.It tile suit o{ 

Alfred Smith. 

..vn. *ni 

And take notice that in default of your so doing, the plaintiff may proceed therein and 

ludgment may be given in your ab.'inice, 

* 

Witness, 

High Chancellor of Great Britain, the Secoijd day'of ' JamiarpT~ in tfie year of 

Cur Lord One thou'jand nine hundred .ind 


N.B.—This writ is to be served within twelve calendar months Irora.* the .date thereoi, or, it 
* renewed, within six calendar months hrom the date of the last renewal, including the day of such 
date, and not after%vards 

The defendant m?y appear hereto by entering an appearance cither personally or by 

Solicitor, at .he Central Office, Royal Courts of Justice. London. 

I43S) bet . PP . 1770 and 1771 



The Plahf>.tifi’s claim is for 

' ' n ' 

(a) 'A declaration that the Partnership entered into by an Indenture dated the 3rd January 

' 1912, and made between the Plaintiff and the Defendant was induced by the misrepresentatiot 
of the Defendant. 

(b) Rescission of the said deed and dissoltition of the said partnership. 

(c) An injunction. 

{d) A receiver. 

(e) Damages for fraud. 

(/) Such further or other relief as the case may require. 

(g) Costs. 


THIS WRIT was issued by Jones and Jones, 
of and 

'whose address for service is 983 Cheapside, in the County of London, 

-wt- 

solicitors for the said plaintiff who resides at UiU House. Wanstead, in the County of Essex. 


THIiT Writ was seiv;jjd by me 

George Roberts 

on the defendant 

on Saturday the ith day of, January 1913. 

indoi-sed the i.Athy day of January. 1913. 

< « 

(Signed) George Rober/s,^ 

(Address) 8(9 High Street, 

i, Walthamstow, 


Solidtor’s Clerk. 
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nfbsi|if he is the^wncr thereof, give notice to the 
receiver of the district, and if he is not the owner, 
as soon as possible dehver the same to the receiver 
of the district. A penalty is imiiosed on any one 
taking and secreting wreck at the time ot the 
casualty, whether it belongs to him or not. and the 
receiver may take it from him A receiver taking 
possession of wreck must give notice thereof to the 
nearest custom house, with its closeiiption, and if 
he thinks it exceeds in value, he must send a 
similar description to Lloyd’s Ihc ownei of any 
wreck in the hands of a receiver must establisli his 
claim to It within a year, and, on so doing ami 
paying all expenses, is entitled to ha\c it lestoied 
to hun. Where a foreign ship luis been wiccked on, 

P or near the coast, and any aitulcs forming pait of 
her cargo are found on, or near the coast, or aie 
breJb^t into any poit, the consulai otliccr of the 
foreign country to whu h the shiji or caigo belongs, 
IS deemed to be the agent for the ownei so far as 
the custody and disposal of the ail ides i.s cenu ci lUii 
The right to unclaimed wre< k belongs to the Ciown, 
except in yilac.cs where the Ciown has granted thal 
light to others. Where wieck is not danmd Ijy an 
owner within a year alter it was found, and h<is been 
in the hands of a receiver, it can be * laiined Ijy the 
person entitled to wreck in the place wheie it was 
found, and he is cntitle<l to have it cdlc-r j)aying 
expenses and salvage connected with iL , if no siu h 
])eison claipis it^, it is sold by the receiver, and the 
net proceeds aic apphe^ for the benelit of the Ciown, 
eithci for the dudiy of Lanc.islei or the <lmhy of 
Cornwall ; or, if these do not elami it, it goes to the 
Crown direct Any dispute as to thc^itle to un¬ 
claimed wrec k is dctci imiu-d suminanlv in the same 
w.iy as a dispute as to sale age , but any ]>arty dis¬ 
satisfied therewith mav, within three months allei 
the expiration of a year, proceed 4*n^<i coniju tent 
COint to establish his title 

Receivers of wrecks are appointed by the Board of 
Trade. There arc also wicc k < oniinissioncis, whose 
number may not exceed three <il one time, and are 
appointed by the Loid Chan< clloi I he.sc (ommis- 
sioncrs may hold inquiries into shipping casualties, 
may be judges of courts of survey, and may lake 
examinations in lesjiect of ships in distress, but they 
seldom or never have to deal with w’recks as siuh 
The owner of a wiccked ship, sunk by lus lu-gli- 
gence, in a na\«gable highway, so as to be an 
obstruction to navigation, if he retains tl^e owner¬ 
ship of her, IS liable in damages to the ciwner of any 
other ship which, without negligence, runs mb) her 
If, however, the owner has taken stejis to jioint out 
her position, or the harbour authority, at lus leqnest, 
has undertaken to do so, no action lu's against hfln 
for negligence. He may, however (whether the sink¬ 
ing was due to his negligence or not), abandon the 
ship and thus free himself from any further liability 
in respect of her. 

The Merchant Shijiping Act, 1896, makes it 
Jneumbent on the master of a British to repoit 
^to Lloyd's agent, or to the secretary oi Lloyd’s, any 
floating derelict slup which he may fall in with at sea 
WRECKAGE. —Goods that are cast ud on the 
*shore the sea after the wrec k tif the vessel m 
.which the goods weie being earned* 

WRlT.-*ln a general sense a writ is any documenif 


which commands a person to do a certain thing. 
In Its commonest legal sense it is the name gifen 
to the document by which an action is stalled 
in the High Court of Justice. Legally it is mso 
a document umhT winch the shefiff is enabled 
to levy execution on the c'state cf a judgment 
debtor, eg , writ of /j-yn. or writ ot clegit {qv ). A 
writ of summons in an action must bear the si-al ot 
the court belore it is of any legal validit) . and a l>ay- 
ment of 10s. has to be made iijion its issue The 
wilt is addre^ssed to the person who is made ilofend- 
ant in the action, and it commands such neison to 
attend at the High Ccuiit, or at some other jilaie 
named, within a peiiod of eight days aftcT seivue 
ui'on him, to answ'or the demand of the plaintiff. 
It is issucsl in the name of the Lord Cl^iiu ellur ; 
but if that oKne is •acant the Loid Chief justice 
takes lus jikue 'Ihc nature of the claim made is 
iiidoisod upon the* writ In most c<iscs a defendant 
agrees to accept seivice thiough a solicitor. H 
not, jaisonal set\ue is nciessai), though where a 
defendant dehbeiately keei)S out of the way, an 
Older may be obtainc'cl foi wliatV known as sub- 
stitulecl scTVice, t e ., the com I allcjws ceilaiii steps 
to be taken which arc likely to bnng the fact of 
the wilts having been issued to the defendant’s 
notice, and this will be consideicd e(|Uivalent to 
peisonal seivice and will l)a\c the same ellect as 
to all siilisequent piocecdings. A coj)y of the wnt 
IS that whu h is actually scived uj>on the defendant, 
but the original sealed will must be exhibited, if 
lequired 'lliere ate sj>ecial lulcs as to the service 
of a wilt, or a copy tlicreof, when the defendant 
does not leside within the juiisdiction. Lvery 
w’lit IS \ahd, in the fust instaiu e, for twelve months, 
Iroin its d.ite , but if it cannot bo scuveil m lliat 
time, and no order has been made foi substituted 
scivue, upon good cause being shown, the eouit 
will allow Its lenewal tor any )>eiiod not exceeding 
SIX months At the expiiation of the six months 
fuitiier reiu'w.ils may also l>e gianled. .ind so the 
writ may be kcqit alive for almost anypeiiod until 
It IS served 'I'his renewal is an advantage to the 
pkiinliJl, as the Statute of Limitations ( qv ) docs 
not run so long as the writ is in existence Upon 
•sei vuc id the wnt, or after the lime iillowed in 
the case c)f substituted serviee, the defendant must 
enter an appearance (</v) within eight days if ht; 
nileniK Ic^ i ontest the actioi^ ^ he fails to do so 
the phuntilf is entitled to sign judgment When 
an ajqieaianc.e has been enteii'd, the action 
cecils in the ordinary course, the vaiious steps 
being dependent uj)on the rtature of the case. 
(Sc'c Action ) * 

WHITER TO THE SIGNET.— (See Signet. 
Writer to the ) •» 

WllITI.N'tf PAPER.— (See Papi.k.) 

WRIT OF ELEIil'iV—(See Ei i-git. I 

WRIT Oi’ FIERI FACIAS.—(Sec EffiRTfAcflis.) 

WiUT»0E SUMMONS.— (See Writ) 
WRONliFUl CONVERSION.—(See Cc*vf.ksion.) 
WRONtiFUL DISMISSAL.— (See Master and 
Servant ) 

WURRXJS.—Al^o known as l^stard saffron. It 
is a golden brown dye obtainedTrora the glands ol 
the fruit of an Ea.st Irv^an free, the Mallotus- 
Phthppensts . It is used m India Tor dvMOg silk 
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X.—This letter is used in the followinf' abbreviations— 
X.C., Ex coupon. X D, Ex Dividend 

X.in., Ex Interest. X.Ni. Ex New (j y) 

XYLONITE.—(See Celluloid.) 
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Y »—TWs letter IS used in the ('ombmation Y/A. 
which IS an abbreviation for the York-Antwerp 
Rules—marine insurance 

yak.—A species of ox found in Tibet, both wild 
and tin a domesticated form. It is bred for the 
sake of its flesh and the milk it yields, and is also 
employed as a beast of burden. The long, silky 
haifr^vith which it is covered is spun into ropes, and 
made into coverings for tents; and a fine, strong 
cloth is obtained from the soft fur covering the 
shoulders. The trade in these articles is, however, 
very limited. 

lABD.—The British standard of length It is 
defined as the straight line or distance between 
the centres of the transverse lines in the two gold 
plugs in the bronze bar deposited in the olhcc of 
the Exchequer, the measurement being taken when 
the temperature is 62® Fahrenheit. (See Weights 
AND Measures.) 

YARN.— Any textile fabric prepared for weaving 
into cloth*is known Iw tliis name. Thus there are 
cotton, woollen, silk, and linen yarns, and they arc 
placed on the market in various forms, ^ g , on 
spools, bobbins, tubes, or in hanks, etc. Yarn is 
produced entirely by machinery, and tnc perfection 
of spinning in Great Britain has led to its manu¬ 
facture on an enormous scale. The export trade is 
very large. m • 

YEARLY TENANCY.— (Sec Landlord and 
Tenant) 

YEARS’ PURCHASE.— 'I'he value of property 
is very frequently indicate<l as being equal to the 
rent derivable from the same for a certain number 
of years Tluis, a house is rented at /50 At 
twenty ycars^ purchase it is said to bo worth 
twenty times ;^50, te, ^1,000 Ihc percentage 
derived from an investment of this kiiul is found 
by dividing the purchase money by the number 
of years (See .Valuation ) 

tEAST.— T he micro-organism to which fermenta¬ 
tion is due For brewing purposes, yeast Is used for 
the production of alcohol, but in baking it is 
employed for the sake of the cat bon dioxide it 
contains, which makes the bread lil^ht The yeast 
obtained from the froth of fermenting malt liqi#ors 
or beer mash is known as barm German barm is 
imported into England in large quantities. It is 
made by straining off the liquid portion of the 
yeast through a fine sieve and pouring the residue 
into cold water, in which it sinks as a sediment. 
• This sediment is afterwards collected and pressed 
^ into a dough-hke mass, which i»tlyn mixed with 
potato starch. 

YELLOW BERRIES.— Also known as French 
bernc* and Persian berries. The^ are fhe unripe 
fruit of the Rhamnus tnfectonus, al tree of Asia 
’ Minor, and are exported from Smyrna for the sal^ 
of a y«Uow dye obtained from them. This is used 
in •the manufacture of morj^co leather, and is also 
of valutf in the arts, as it forms sap CTeen when 
lAced witl^alum. • • * , 

lELLOW METAL.— An aMoy consisting#of 60 


per cent, of copper and 40 per cent, of'zinc. It is 
cheaj^cr than unalloyed copper, and is used for 
sheathing slups' bottoms. 

YELLOW OCHRE.— (See Ochre.) 

YEN.— (See FoREiGti Money—Japan) 

YIN. —(See Foreign Wlights and ^Ilasures 
—China ) g 

I’ORK-ANTWERr RULES. —Thc.se aie a set of 
rules on the question of average (qv) which weie 
adopted at the conference in connection with the 
Association for tlic Refoim and Coihfication of 
thc^I.awof Nations, held at Antweip in 1887 and 
at Livcipool in 1890 They are’givcn sulc by side 
for fhe .sake of comparison. 


ANTWERP, 1S87. 

Rule I— Jettison of 
Deck Cargo 
No jettison of deck 
caigo shall be inach* 
g<K)(l as general aveiage 
ICveiy striuture ncjt 
built m with the frame 
of the vessel shall be 
considered to be a jiart 
of the deck of the 
vessel 

Rule II— Damage hy 
jE'rnsoN 

Damage done to good.s 
or inert handise by water 
whu li unavoidably goes 
down a ship's hatches 
opened, or other opening 
made for the purpose of 
making a jettison, shall 
be made good as genci.il 
average in tase the loss 
by jettison is so made 
good Damage don6 by 
breakage and chafing, or 
otherwise from derange¬ 
ment of '^towage conse¬ 
quent upon a jettifion, 
shall be rftade good as 
general average in case 
the loss by jettisofi is# 
so mad#^ood, 

Rule III*— Extin¬ 

guishing F'ire on 
Shipboard.*'^ 

Damage done to a 
ship or cargo, or either^ 
of them, by water or 
otherwise, in extinguish* 
ing a fire on board the 
ship, shall be general 
average, except that no 
compensation be made 


LIVERPOOL. 1890. 

Rule I —Jettison of 
Dexk Cargo. 

No lettison of deck 
t .argo shall be made good 
a.s general-* average. 
Every structure not 
built m with tlie frame 
of the vessel shall be 
considercMl to be a part 
of the deck of the 
vessel. 

Rule TI—Damage by 
Jettison and Sacri¬ 
fice FOR the Common 
Safety. 

Damage done to a 
ship and cargo, or either 
of them, by»or in con¬ 
sequence of a sacrifice 
made for the cowmoa 
arffy^tv. and by water 
which goc^ down r 
ship's hatches 0 }j»»-rtll 
or other opening mad' 
foe the purpose of mak¬ 
ing a ^e.tison for the 
common safety, * shall 
be made good as general 
average. 


Rule III — Extin¬ 
guishing Fire on 
Shipboard 
l^amage done to« a 
ship and cargo, or either 
* of tlfem, water or 
otherwise, including 
, damage, by ie#ching or 
scuttling a burning ship, 
in extinguishing a fire 
on board the ship, shall 
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ANTWERP, 1887. 

for^ damaKti done by 
water to pd<. kages whu h 
)iave been on lire (See 
Oreenshtelds, Cowte (S- 
Co V. Stephens, & Sons, 
1903, 1 K 13. 51 ) 


kuLiv IV—CurriNG 
Away Wreck 
Loss • or damage 
caused by cutting away 
the wrei k or remains of 
spars, 01 of olhei things 
which have ])reviously 
been earned away by 
sea peril, shall ijot be 
made good as general 
average. 


Hulk V—Voluntary 
Stranding 
When a ship is inten¬ 
tionally run on shoie 
because she is sinking 
or driving on shore (jr 
rocks, no damage « ansed 
to the ship, the cargo, 
and the freight, or any 
or either of them, by 
such intentional running 
on shore shall bo made 
good as general average. 


BUSINESS MAN’S 

LIVERPOOL. 1890. 

be made good as general 
average; except that 
no compensation shall 
be made for damage to 
such portions of the ship 
and bulk < argo, or to 
such separate packages 
of cargo, as have been 
on fire 


Rulk IV—Cutting 

Away Wreck. 

Loss or damage 
< aif>ed by cutting away 
the wreck or remains of 
spars, or of other things 
which have previously 
been earned away by 
sea peril, shall ivf- be 
made good as gcuieral 
average. 


Rule V—Voluntary 
Stranding 
When a ship is inten- 
tionallv run on shore, 
and the c irc iimsiam cs 
aie such that if that 
< oursc were not adojdiMl 
she would inevitably 
sink, or drive on shore 
oi on rocks, no loss oi 
damage cause<l to the 
ship, cargo, and ficight, 
or any of lln-m, by sue h 
intentional lunning on 
shore' shall be made 
good as general avc'rage 
I3ut in all other cases 
where a shiji is intent ton¬ 
ally run on shore fcjr 
the common safety, (he 
consecjuent loss or dam¬ 
age shall be alloweil as 
general average 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

ANTAEKl’, 1887. 

Rule VII— Port of 

Refuge Expenses. 

When a ship shall 
have entered a port of 
refuge under such cir¬ 
cumstances that the ex¬ 
penses of entering the 
port are admissible as 
geneial average, and 
when she shall have 
sailed thence with her 
original cargo, or a part 
of it, the corresponding 
expenses of leaving such 
port shall likewise be 
so admitted as general 
average ; and whenever 
the cost of discharging 
c argo at such port is 
a<lmissible as general 
average, the cost of re¬ 
loading and stowing 
such cargo on board the 
said ship, together with 
all storage charges on 
such cargo, shall like¬ 
wise be so a<lmitte<l 
ICxc ept that any portion 
ot the cai go left at su< li 
]>oi t of refuge, on ac- 
(ount of its being unfit 
to be carnei’ forward, or 
on account of the unfit¬ 
ness or in<ibilitv of tlie 
ship to carry it, shall 
not be c ailed otf to < on- 
tributc* tej sLi'li geneial 
avcr.igc —(See Rule X 
bc'low ) 


Rule VHI — Wac;fs 
and Main lENANCE of 
Crew in Port of 
I^eeugl 

When a ship shall 
have entered a jxirt of 
refuge ui'der the cir¬ 
cumstances definecl in 
Rule VIJ, the wages and 
cost ot mainlcj'iiance of 
the masters <ind niaiin- 
eis from the' lime of 
enteting such poi t until 
the' ship shall have been 
made ready to proc eed 
upon hei vov'agc', shall 
be made good as general 
average F.xcept that 
any portion ofMie cargo 
left at such jxirts of 
refuge on,account of its 
being unfit to,bo carried 
fc^rward, oi on account 
(fi the unfitness or in¬ 
ability of the ship to 
carry it, shall not K- 
called u|:|Tn to con¬ 
tribute to such general 
aVera^e —(See RuleXI.) 


Rule: VI—-Carrying 

Press of Sail.' 

D.image o< camoned to 
a ship or cargo by c atrv- 
ing a pi ess of sail shall 
be made goo.d as 
gC'’n*j|a. • ••'rsyo 


Rule VI—^Cakkying 

I’ R E S S OF S A I L— 

Damage to or Loss 

OF Sails 

Damage tc^ or loss of 
s.iils and sp.ns, or either 
of ^ tliem, c.iuscd by 
‘forcing a ship oft the 
giouncl or by* driving 
hc'r highj'r up the 
grouhd, for the common 
safety., fhall be made 
gcxxl as general average ; 
but wheie a ship is afloat 
r no loss or damage 
caused to the ship, 
cargo, and freight, or 
any of them, by carry¬ 
ing a press of sail, shall 
be made good as general 
average. 


[YOR 

LIVERPOOL. fe90. 

Rule VII—Damage to 
Engines in Re¬ 
floating a Ship. 
Damage caused to 
machinery and boilers 
of a ship, which is 
ashore and in a position 
of peril, in endeavour¬ 
ing to refloat, shall be 
allowed in general aver¬ 
age. when shown to 
have arisen from an 
actual intention float 
the ship for the common 
safety at the ri.sk of %iich 
damage * 


Rule VIII— Expenses 
Lightening a Ship 
WHEN Ashore, and 
(' oNSEQUhNT Damage 
Whc'H a ship is ashore 
and, Ilf order to float 
licT, cargo, bunker coals 
and shi])’s stores, or 
any of them, arc dis¬ 
charged, the extra cost 
ot lightening, lighter 
hue, and reshijijmig (if 
inclined), anci tlic loss 
or damage sustained 
theieby, sliall be admit¬ 
ted as general average. 
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JiN^WERP. 18d7. LIVERPOOL. 1890. 

IvLE IX —Damagb TO Rule IX — Cargo, 
Cargo in Discharg- Ship's Materials, 

ING. AND SlORES BURNT 

Damage done to cargo for Fuel. 

)y discharging it at Cargoes, ship's mate- 

t port of refuge shall rials and stores, or any of 
lot be a<lniissible as them, necessarily burnt 
eneral average in case for fuel for the common 
uch cargo* shall have safety, at a time of 
)ecn discharged at the iieiil, shall be admitted 
dace and in tlie manner as general average, 
UStomary at that port when, and only when, 
vith thips not in dis- an ample supjily of fuel 
ress —(Sec Rule XII ) had been provided ; but 
the estimated quantify 
of coals that would ha\ e 
been con.sumed. cahu- 
lated at the j>ru e current 
at the ship's last port of 
depailure at the dale 
of her leaving, shall lie 
I harged to the ship¬ 
owner, and credited to 
the gc-ncral average 


X — CoNTRiiu)- Rule X— ICxpenses ai 

TORY UlS I'ORT OF RiFUGF, 

ihe contributK^i to J‘-Tc 

[ctKMal .iveiage shall be («) When a ship shall 
nade upon the actual have entered a port or 

'allies ol the' pioperty pla< e of refuj^e, or shall 

it the termination of the h.ive letiirned to hei 

ulventuTC, to which jKirt or place of loading 

.hall be added the in coiise(|ucncc of acci- 

iinoiint made good as dent, sai^il^e or olhei 

jcncral aver<igc“ lor pio- e.xlraoidinary cinuni- 

x’l IV sac nficed . dediu- sbiiees, which reiidei 

ion being made fiom that necessaiy for the 
he sliipowncr’s freight common safety, the 

ind |)assage money at a expenses of entering 

isk of (wo-fiflhs of sue h siuhjioil or jilace shall 

reiglit, in lieu of crew’s be admitted as gcuieial 

vages, port chaigcs and iveiage, and when she* 
lU other dcxliic tions, shall have siuled thence 

Icduction being also with her original c<irgo, 

nade. fiom the *value oi apartol it, the coiie- 

}f the property, of all sponding c-xj)e|ises of 

charges incniic'd in re- leaving such poit or 

jpect thereof subse- place consecjiienL upon 

:juently to tlie arising sik h cntiy or retuiii, 

)f the claim to general shall likewise- be ad- 

werage —(See Rule rnitU-d as gener.d .i\e^ 

K.VII ) age. 

{h) Ihe cost of dis- 
(li.iiging <aigo liorii a 
ship, wliethcT at a jx'it 
or place ol loading, call 
or roluge, .^all be ad¬ 
mitted as jjcuieral avei* 
age, when the disc lutrgc* 
was necessary for the 
( ommon ^safet\^ oi to 
enabli* danfege to tlie 
ship, caused by saciifue# 
or accident during the 
voyage, to be repaired, 
if lift repairs wc^e ncccs- 
wy for thesafe^ro.sec u- 
tioii ftf the voyage.* • 
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(c) Whenever tjj^e 
cost of discharging cargo 
from a .ship i.s admissible 
a.s gcnoial average, the 
cost of reloading and 
stoiing such taigo on 
bewd the said ship, to¬ 
gether with all storage 
charges cm such taigo, 
shall likewise be so 
admitted But when 
the ship is condemned 
or doc.s not {irocecd on 
her original vojpage, no 
storage expenses in- 
( lined after the date of 
1 he ship’s tondemn.it ion, 
or of the abandonment 
of the voyage, shall be 
admitted as general 
.iverage 

{(i) If a .ship under 
avc-iage be in a port or 
place at which it is 
pi ac tu able to repair her, 
so as to enable her to 
carry on the whole cargo 
and if, in oidcr to save 
expense's, either she is 
towed thence to .some 
other |)ort or place of 
lejiair, or to her dc-slina- 
lion, or the cargo or a 
portion of it IS tran- 
sliip()c‘d by another ship, 
or otherwise forwarded, 
then tile exfia cost of 
such towage, tranship¬ 
ment and forwarding 
(up to the amount of 
Ihe extra expcuisc 
savcsl), .sliall be payable 
by the several parlies 

to tlic' adveillure in 

pro|X)ition to the; extra¬ 
ordinary expense sav^-d 
— f^Wiiule VII ) 

Rule \I T.oss of Rum \I--WACtEs and 

I'RKIc.M 1 M\IN 1ENANCK OF 

In every c iscc in whi< h Crfw 4n Pori •ok 
a sacidiic' of cargo is Rffugii, I-’tc 
made good as gcneiiil When a shiji shall 
a\ etage, lift Joss of h.ivc- ^‘nteied oi bc<*^ 

fi eight (if ,inv) whicli is defamed m 

caused l)y stic'h loss of •j'llace under *T!Ie tin urn- 
caigo sluffl^hkcwise be stances, oi for Ihe piii- 

so made g »od—(See poses ol lift* rejiairs 

Rule XV ) * •“ menfuened in Kulc^ X, 

the- wage's j>ayable to 
tfte iT||ister, ofliceis, and 
(icw, togetlier with the* 
^i>st of ^nainlonatu c of 
the same, «i' 43 ng the 
extra period^ of deten- 
liian in such^^x^t or 

place until the ship shall 
or should have been 
made ready to proceed 
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Rule XII— Amount to 
BE Made Good for 
Cargo. 

The value to be al¬ 
lowed for goods sacri¬ 
ficed shall be that value 
which the owner would 
have received if such 
goods had not been 
sacrificed. — (See Rule 
XVI.) 
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on her voyage, shall be 
admitted as general 
average. But when the 
ship IS condemned or 
does not proceed on her 
original voyage, the 
wages and maintenance 
of the master, officers, 
and crew, incurred after 
the dale of the ship’s 
condemnation or of the 
abandonment of the 
voyage, shall not be 
admitted as general 
average — {Sec Rule 
VIU) 

Rule XII— Damage to 

Cargo in Discharg¬ 
ing. Etc 

Damage done to or 
loss of cargo necessarily 
caused m the act of 
discharging, storing, re¬ 
loading and blowing, 
shall be made good as 
general average, when, 
and only when, the cost 
of those measures rc- 
sperfively is admitted as 
general average —(Sec 
Rule IX ) 

Rule XIII— Deduc¬ 
tions FROM Costs of 

l^EPAIRS 

In adjusting claims 
for general average, 
repairs to be allowed in 
general aver;^ shall 
be subject to the follow¬ 
ing deductions in re¬ 
spect of “ new for old,” 
viz.— 

In the case of iron or 
steel ships, from date 
of original register to 
the tiate of accident— 

Up to one year old 
(^)—All repairs to be 
allowed in full, except 
painting or coating of 
bottom, from whu h onc- 
Uhircl IS to be deducted 

Between‘'one and three 
years (B) —One-tlurd to 
Be deducted off repairs 
to and rene'wc.1 of wood¬ 
work of hull, masts and 
sj.irs, fUrniture, uphol¬ 
stery, crockery, metal 
and ^Rfeswarc, also sails, 
rigging, ropes, sheets 
and hawsers (other than 
wire and chain), awn¬ 
ings, covers and paint¬ 
ing. One-sixth to be 
deducted off wire rig¬ 
ging, wire ropes and wire 
hawsers, chain cables 
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and chains, donkey- 
engines, steam winches 
and connections, steam^ 
cranes and connections f 
other repairs in full. 

Between three and six 
years {C).—Deductions 
as above under Clause 

B, except that one-sixth 
be deducted off ironwork 
of masts and spars, and 
machinery (inclusive of 
boilers and their mount- 
■ngs). 

Between and ten 
years {D) —DerViPtions 
as above under Clause 

C, except that one-third 
be deducted off iron¬ 
work of masts and spars, 
repairs to and renewal 
of all machinery (inclu¬ 
sive of boilers and their 
mountings), and all 
hawsci s, ropes, sheets, 
and rigging 

Between ten and fif¬ 
teen years (E). —One- 
third to be deducted off 
all repairs and renewals, 
except ironwork of hull 
and cementing and 
chain cables, from which 
one-sixth to be deducted. 
Anchors to be allowed 
in full. 

Over fifteen years (F). 

-—One-third to be de- 
du( ted off all repairs 
and renewals Anchors 
to be allowed m full. 
One-sixth to be deducted 
off chain cables 

Generally (G).—-The 
deductions (except as to 
provi.sions and stores, 
machinery and boilers) 
to be ic^gulated by the 
age of the ship, and not 
the age of the particular 
I)art of her to which they 
apply No painting 
bottom to be allowed 
if the bottom has not 
been painted within six 
months previous to the 
date of accident No 
deduction to b© made in 
respect of old materf.^1 
which IS repaired with 
out being replaced by 
new, and provisions and 
stores which ’'ave not 
been in use. 

In the case of wooden 
or composite «hips— 

When a slup is under 
one year old from date 
of original register, at 
the time of accident, no 
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deduction " new for old " 
shall be made. After 
that period a deduction 
of one-third shall be 
made, with the following 
exceptions— 

Anchors shall be 
allowed m full. Cham 
cables shall be subject 
to a deduction of one- 
sixth only. 

No dcdiu.tion shall be 
made in respect of pro¬ 
visions and stojc.s which 
had not been m use 
Metal sheathing shall 
be dealt with by allow¬ 
ing in full the cost of a 
weight ecjual to the 
gross weight of metal 
sheathing stripped off, 
minus the proceeds of 
the old metal. Nails, 
felt and labour, metal¬ 
ling are subject to a 
(Icdui tion of one-thir<l 
In the case of ships 
generally— 

In the case of all 
ships, the expense of 
straightening bent iron¬ 
work, including l.ibour 
of taking out and re- 
piev ing It, shall be al¬ 
lowed in full 

Gravini' •flock dues, 
including expenses of 
removals, cartages, use 
of slieais, stages, and 
graving doc k materials, 
shall be allowed in full. 

Rule XIV—Te m ro k- 

ARY RFiTAIRS 
No deductions “ new 
for old " shall lie made 
from the cost of tom- 
j)orai V repairs of dam¬ 
age allowable as*gcneral 
average* 

Rule X\*“Loss of 

h'RLTC'.lIT • 

Loss c)f fi eight arising 
from damage to or loss 
of cargo shall be made 
good as general aveiage, 
cither when caused by a 
general average act, or 
when th^ dAnage to or 
loss of cargo is so made 
good—(See Ru^c XI, 
Antwerp) 

• ♦ 

Rule XVI — Amount ^ 

TO BE MADE GoOD 

FOR Cargo Lost or 
DIImaged by Sacri- 

. j FICE. } 

‘ Tho amount to > be • 
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made good as genejal 
average for damage or 
loss of gifods sacrificed 
shall be the loss which 
the owner of the goods 
has sustained therebj^, 
based on the market 
values at the date of 
the arrival of the vessel 
or at the termination of 
the adventure —(See 
Rule XII, Antwerp.) 

a 

Rule XVII — Con* 
TRinuTORY Values. 

The contribution to a 
general average shall be 
made upon the actual 
values of the property 
at the* termination of 
the adventme, to which 
shall be added the 
amount made gciod as 
general average for 
property sacrific ed ; de- 
duction being made 
from the shipowners' 
freight and jiassage* 
money at risk, of such 
port charges ancl crew's 
wages as would not have 
been incurred had the 
ship ancl (argo been 
totally lost at the date 
of the general average 
act or sacrifice, and have 
not been allowed as 
general taverage; de- 
dm tions being also made 
from the value of the 
property of all charges 
incurred in respect 
thereof subseqwntly to 
the General Average 
A< t, except such charges 
as aM^wcil in general 
average. I'^ssengers, 
luggage and perse.lUl 
cticct;, not shipped 
under i)ill of lading, .shall 
not contnliiile to genera] 
average.—(See Rule X 
Antwerp ) 

Rule XVli?—A djuS^ 
MENT. 

Except as prtVivided ir 
the foregoing rules, thi 
adjustment shall bi 
(l;>awa up in accordanci 
with me law and prac 
tice that would havi 
governed adjust 

ment had th^'contrac 
of> affreightment) no 
contained a clause b 
pay general averag' 
according to these rules 
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YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS.— In this article we 
shall include all minors under twenty-one who 
•commit offences, as, in some respect or other, the 
'law has made special provision for them otherwise 
‘than for adulrt offenders Thus, reformatory and 
industrial school detention may be applied to 
olfenders up to nineteen and sixteen respectively. 
Persons above sixteen and under twenty who are 
convicted on indictment for offences punishable with 
penal servitude or imjMisonmcnt may be sentenced 
to detention m a Borstal institution, and in certain 
instances the Home Secretary may extend the 
limit to twenty-three years of age The term 
“youthful offender'’ is generally applied to persons 
over fourteen . child means a person under fourteen 
years o^ age, ami young person means one who is 
over fourteen but under sijBeen. A child under 
the ago of seven is not punishable by any criminal 
court. After fourteen tlie minor is as fully respon¬ 
sible as adults, and only by spe( lal forms f)f sentence 
18 there any difference of treatment. Theic is a 
dubious borderland between the age of seve^ and 
fourteen, where'the law presumes that the child 
13 like a child below the age of seven ; but evidence 
may be given by the prosecution to show that the 
child m this case really knew that what he was 
doing was a wiongful ai.t punishable by the law 
The law as to offences committed by all these 
various classes of offenders was further affected by 
the Children Act, 1908 (8 lc<lw. 7, c. 67), an “ Act 
to consolidate and amoml the law relating to the 
protection of chihlrcn and young persons, reforma¬ 
tory and imlustrial si hools, and juvenile offenders, 
and otherwise to amend the law with respect to 
children and young persons ’’ Juvenile offenders 
here mean all offenders under si.\tcen 

In 1838 the first Ai t was passed which discrimina¬ 
ted punishment for minoi.s in order that they might 
not be sentenced to ordinary penal jiumshinonts 
and prison.s, ami biought th reeformatury schools 
under statutory regulation. These schools were 
intended for criminal chddren only. In 1857 
certified industrial schools were established fur the 
detention of vagrant or other children except those 
charged ,iwith olfcnccs. Under the Children Act, 
1908, of'^encleis may be committed to one or other 
of these two kinds of schools which still retain their 
original distinction. The early Acts contained in the 
Schedule of the CKiklren Act. 1908, were repealed, 
re-enacted, and amended by the Children Act, 1908, 

- vf' 'ch was a Consolidating Act. 

Some previous Acts not affected by the Children 
Act, 1908, still remain law Thus, the Summaiy 
Jurisdiction /Kct, 1879 (42 & 43 Vict , < 49) has 
the following provisions: When a thild (that 
IS, anyone under twelve) is charged befon; any 
Court of Summary Junstficlion wifh an indict- 
offence (ether than homicide) the magis- 
Bates lYiay* leal summriil)' with the < hild instead 
of committing him for trial, unless paient or 
guardiaiv >r person having i ontn*! over him .obje< ts. 
No more than one month’s imprK'onmcnt can be 
given, or a tine of more than forty shillings imposed 
In addition to this* or instead,' ■* male child may 
. be ordered six sttokes with a birch roil to be given 
privately by a constable, there being present a 
superior c^fiicer, and the parent or guardian if they 
wish. ‘"But the court has the reserved right of 
sending tiie child to a reformatory or industrial 
school. Where a young person, that is under sixteen, 
13 charged before a Summary Court with any of the 
indictable offences set out in the second Schedule 


of the Act, the Court may, if .the young pewQ 
consents, deal with him summarily, and fine 
him not exceeding ^10 or imprison turn for not more 
than three months. There is a similar reservation 
of the right to send the young person to a reforma* 
tory or an industrial school. Moreover, the accused 
may be discharged without punishment if the court 
thinks the offence in the particular case was trifling. 
He may be ordered to pay such damages, not 
exceeding forty shillings, and the costs, as the court 
thinks reasonable, or he may be ordered to give 
securities for good behaviour with or without 
damages or costs. 

We next come to the Probation of Offenders 
Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7, c. 17), which also remain^, with 
little exception unaltered by the Children Act, 1908. 
An earlier Probation of First Olfenders Act, 1887 
(50 Sc 51 Vict . c. 21) was repealed by the of 
1907, and therefore nee<l not be more than men¬ 
tioned The Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, 
as amended by tlic Criminal Justice Administration 
Act, 1914 (4 and 5. (ico V , c 58), applies to adult, 
as well as to juvenile offenders Where an offence 
IS punishable summarily the court, if it is of opinion, 
having regard to the character, antecedents, age. 
hc.alth or mental eonclition of the person charged, 
or to the trivial nature of the offence, or to extenuat¬ 
ing circumst.inces, that there should be no punish¬ 
ment or that It sliould be iioiniiial, or that it is 
expedient to release the olfender on probation, 
m.iy. without convicting, make ai, order either— 

(а) Dismissing the case, ''or 

(б) Discharging the olfomler conditionally on his 
entering into seiunty for good behaviour and to 
appear foi lonvntion when called on at any time 
not moie than three years after. Under the same 
comhtions the same ])rovision is made for the case 
of a pct.son,being convicted on indictment. 

Moreover, damages and costs may be ordered 
against the oitendcr and if he is under sixteen 
and it appears to the court that the parent or 
guardian has conduced to the offence, the parent 
or guardian may bo ordered to pay. 

When securities are lequircd on discharge, the 
condition may be that the offender shall be placed 
under the supervision of probation officers, an<l on 
such terms with respect to residence, abstention 
from intoxicating liquor, and any other matters, 
as the court may, having regard to the particular 
circumslaiicos of the case, consuicr necessary for 
preventing a repetition of the same offence or 
the commission of other offences By see 3 special 
probation officers, called Children’s Probation 
Officers, aio if sui h have been apjioinlcd, to be 
pained in the ]>robation ordrr ma<le where the 
offender is under sixteen The duties of the 
probation otl'uers arc to visit, or icceive reports 
from, the oifcndei, to see that he observes the con¬ 
ditions of his discharge, to report to the court as 
to his behaviour, to advise, assist and befriend him, 
and when no« essary to endeavour to find liv» 
suitable eirplovmcnt. i,' \ 

In the ycLc after the Piobation of Offenders Act, 
1907, and later in the same year as the Children 
Act, U‘06. the Prevention of Crimes i^ct, 1908 
(8 Icdw 7,»c 59) was passed The Prcvc'ntion cf. 
Crimes Act, 1908, as amended by the CriiTun4\ 
Justice .Vdmiiiistr.itiuii Act, 1914, provides, so far 
as the subject of this article is concernecl, icff the 
following c.Tscs , (fC'where a jXTson not less than 
sixteen ^ind not more than twent 4 '‘-one yca*s is 
siin^ilarly convictc/'l foi; lui otfcnce punishable by 
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ii 9 pnsoiifti 6 nt one month or over without the 
optioi^ of a fine ; and (6) it is proved that the 
offender has previously been convicted of any 
offence, or that having been previously discharged 
on probation, he failed to observe a condition of 
» his recognisance, and (c) if it appears to the 
■court that, by reason of Ins criminal iuibits or ten¬ 
dencies, or association with persons of bad (.haiactcr, 
It IS expedient tliat he be detained for sucli term 
and under sucli inslru< tion and dist. ipiine as ajipears 
most cond^ave to lus reformation and the rej)res- 
sion of crime, the court may, in heu of passing 
sentence, coinii*it the offcniler to prison until the 
next ^hiartcr Sessions The QuartiT Sessions 
Court rn^ then pass sentence of detention under 
penar discipline in a Borstal institution for not 
« less than two years nor more than three years 
A J.iorslal institution i.s dclinc'tl, by section 4, 
as a^lace in which young oftenders whilst det»iinecl 
may be given su(h industrial training <ind 
other instrudion, .uui be subject to sutli tlis- 
ciphnary and moral inJluences as wall coiuluce to 
their leformation and the prevention of crime The 
name is taken from the juveriile-ailult reformatory 
opened in 1901 at Borstal, near Rochester, a }>art 
of the convict prison theie being use«l for that 
purpcjse A youthful oilonder in a leformatory 
who on conviction of bre.iking the rules of the 
school, or escaping, might l)c .sentenced to impri¬ 
sonment, may bo sent to a Borstal institution, and 
one underjiomg^ ])en.d servitude or imprisonment 
may be tinnsfcTred by^ider of the Hume Sei ietary 
Under tlie regulations the (dfentler may be leUsised 
on licence after six months (thiee months if a female) 
and plated untier the supii vision of a society or 
person named in the Inence, if tlieie is a reason.ible 
probabilil) of Ins abstaining horn ciinu* and leading 
a useful life If he does not confoim to tlu^ condi¬ 
tions he may be arrcste<l and bo^e^iitled to the 
Borstal instilution Also after tlic detentum has 
expired he rtumuns for one year under supeivi¬ 
sion, but he may be lecalled if it is neccss.iry Ivir 
Ills protection, and dit.imed for a like period 
If a person in a Hoist i! iiistituluin is iepoile<l 
by the visiting (,ommittcc to be incorrigible or 
exercising a ba<l inlluente on others, the lesiduc 
of his term may be commuted by tlie Horne 
Sccictary to imprisonment witli or without hard 
labour. 

By the Children Act, 1908, where a person appa¬ 
rently under sixteen cannot be brought forthwith 
before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction the jiohcc 
must release him on the rccogmsaiu es of his parent 
or guardian iinles.s he is charged wi^h homicide or 
other grave cinne, or he associates with criminals 
or prostitutes, or his lelease would defeat the ends 
of justice If he is not released he is to be kept 
in a provided place of detention (not a prison) on 
suitable premises Also cm remand or committal 
for trial, unless he is released, he must be kept in 
^ place of detention , but the magistrate has 
•discretio^. • ^ 

Where a cluld or young person Is charged, and a 
fine, damages or costs, are imposed, they may be 
ordered to he paid by the parent or guardian, who 
may afso be ordered to give secur^ty|for the child 
or young jicrson’s good behaviour^without jiioceed- 
ing to coaviction. This is where the magistrate 
holds tfiat the jiarent or guardian has conduced 
to \lic commission of the olf^nce, an«J an appeal is 
.gi\«n again:^ the order. 


A child cannot be sentenced to imprisonment! or 
penal servitude, or committed to prison in default 
of payment of any fine, damages, or costs he may 
be ordered to pay. Nor can a young per^n, 
unless ho is so unruly or depraved Jhat ho cannot 
be detained in a place of detention. 

Sentence of deatii is not to be pronounced on or 
recorded against a child or young j>erson. He is to 
be sentenced to such detention during His Majesty’s 
pleasure as the Secretary of State may direct. In 
the case of a conviction for an attempt to murder, 
or of manslaughter, or of wounding with intent to 
do grievous bodily harm, there are similar provisions 
if the court is of o[)imon that other piuiisliments 
under the Act arc insufficient. When ihildicn or 
young persons are to appear as offendeis before a 
Couit of Summaiy jurisdiction the court must be 
held in a dillercnt building, or on a difterent day, 
from the ordinary vourt, and a court so silting is a 
Juvenile Couit. Jkovision is to be made for 
preventing jieisons under sixteen from associating 
witUaifults whilst going to or from oi attending 
at the court All persons aro*cxcluded except 
neccs.sary parlies, unless they obtain the leave of the 
court, but baud fide jiress re})resentativc,s arc to be 
admitted. 

When the offender is twelve years of age but under 
sixteen he may, if convicted of an olleiue which 
in an adult wouhl bo jninishable wil h jienal servitude 
or imj>iisoumenl, bo .sent instead to a reformatory 
.school, ami leieive any such other punishment 
except impriM.iiment which (an be inflicted on him 
as a j outhful ollender 

Anyone may bung before a petty sessional court 
a person apj^arently under fouitcen years found 
begging, wandering without vi.sihic means of 
Subsistence or projier guardiansluj), found destitute 
and h.ivmg parents in penal servitude or prison, 
or being under the care of a parent or guardian of 
criminal or drunken habits, and in some other 
similar < ases. The court may semi him to an 
imluslii.il school 

If a ( hild apparently under the age of twelve is 
chaiged with an offence j)umshable in the case of 
an adult by jicnal servitude or a less punishment, 
^any court before which he is charged may^send him 
* to an industrial schord. 

If he has ajiparently reached the age of tw^plve 
or thiilcen years, and has^ qot been previously 
convicted, a petty sessional* rofirt «may send 
him to an industrial school instead of '' 
leformatory, • 

A parent or guardian proviiig to the magistrates 
that he is unable to control a child, may obtain an 
order for bim to be sent to an md^stnal schoblTf 
the magistrate thinks fit. or place lum under the 
supervisinn^if a })rol)ation officer. 

P(^or law guardi.uis and education agU’j.iJbs 
may obtain the sam(^*kin^ of order. ^4m‘ penoA of 
detenliog#!! a reformatory school for a youthful 
olfencjer is not it. ss than three and not m^e than five 
years, but it ^niist uot be beyond his nineteenth 
year A (hild may be sent to an industrial school 
for such time louit^thinks desirable for its 

teaching and triuning, but not Kept after attaining 
sixteen yeais There are many other provisions 
as to licence, supervision filter detention, and other 
matters for which icfcrencc should beiffjlle to the 
Children Act, 1908. ^ 

YUCiO-SI/AVIA. —(See Jugo-Slavia ) 

YUKON. — (See Canada ) 
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ZAFFRE. —(Sec Cobalt.) 

ZANZIRAB. —The Zanzibar I^otectorate includes 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, lying oil the 
coast of Hast Africa Zanzibar has an area of 640 
square miles, and a population estimated at 114,000, 
while the area of Pemba is 380 s<juare miles, and 
its population about 83,000 The black population, 
mostly Swahih, is the most numerous, while the 
Arabs the principal landholders and employers 
of labour. In the town of Z^-nzibar there are a 
few hundred Europeans engaged m trade. 

Zanzibar is the most important trading centre 
in Ea.st Africa, and has earned the name of the 
"Liverpool of East Afrua." It was formerly 
the starting point ol the old slave caravan r«»ute, 
which crossed to the mainland and proceeded 
to Lake Victoria Nyanza or Lake Tanganyika; 
it 13 still an important centre of caravan trade, 
and its harbour presents many facilities for ship¬ 
ping and trade generally. The mo.st important 
products are cloves, copra, and ivory. Vanilla and 
chillies are also of importance. Oranges and cloves 
thrive on the hills; and rice, manioc, and sugar cane 
on the plains. There is a light railway from Zanzibar 
town to the clove and cocoa-nut plantations to the 
north. The exports are mainly gums, ivory, 
copra, rubber, cloves, and hides; and the imports 
cotton goods, iron goods, beads, groceries, nec, 
grain, and petroleum Most trade is with the 
United Kingdom, British India, British East Africa, 
France, and the United States. 

Mails are despatched regularly once a month to 
Zanzibar direct, but there are also supplementary 
mail services via Marseilles and Aden for letlcis 
specially indorsed. 

Zanzibar is 8,064 miles distant from London 
and the time of transit is about twenty days. 

For map. see Afkica. 

ZEBRA WOOD. —'Ihc hard timber of a South 
American tree. It is light brown m colour, and has 
beaHtiful markings, it is used in cabinet work, but 
is very scarce. ^ ^ 

ZEDOARY. —.^'i^iecies of Curcuma, an Oriental 
“nerUiceous plant, with a bitter, aromatic root. It 
has pungent properties similar to those of ginger, 
and is used for thei same purposes. The best is 
obtmned from Ceylon. 

ZKR. —C8ce X'okkign Wlimus and Mbasurls 
—Persia.) 

ZINC.—A bluish-white metallic element, never 
fowtld IR nativre Its ores are, however, widely 
distributed, ^ticularly blende {q.v.), which is the 


main source of the metal. Blende is largely imported 
from Germany, where it occurs in abundance. The 
commercial name for metallic zinc is spelter. The 
metal is obtained by crushing and roasting the ore, 
which is afterwards distilled with charcoal in 
earthenware retorts, the vapour being collected 
and condensed. Zinc is much used in the con¬ 
struction of electric batteries ; for roofing purjyises ; 
for alloys, e.g., brass (q.v.). It is also largely 
employed in the preparation of galvanised iron, 
t.tf., iron dipped into a bath of molten zi^jei in 
order to preserve it from rusting when exposed to 
the atmosphere. The oxide ZnO is used as a paint 
under the name of zme white, and is also valuable 
for obtaining other compounds, e.g., sulphate of 
zinc, also called white vitriol, and chloride of zinc, 
both of which have medicinal value. Zinc sulphate 
IS a powerful emetic, but is chiefly applied externally, 
for its astringent properties, to sores, etc., generally 
in the form of ointment. Zinc chloride is used as a 
caustic and as an antiseptic. 

ZOLL. —(See Foreign Weights and Measures 
—Germany.) 

ZOLbVEREIN.-In Its origin tl^is w<?rd denoted 
the German Customs Unio.l. which ma^ be con¬ 
sidered as having been definitely formed in 
1834. Zoll IS the German word for a Customs 
duty or s toll, and Verein for any union 
or association. The importance of it in British 
politics and economics comes from its use in dis¬ 
cussions on trintt questions, and especially from its 
connection with' proposals for a commercial federa¬ 
tion between the various states compn.sing tlie 
British Empire. The cs.scntial principle of the 
German Zollverein was the commertial umon of 
a number of independent German States for estab¬ 
lishing free trade Intercourse between tliemselves 
witli a common tariff of duties levied on States 
outside the union. There is a suflicient 
analogy between the situation ol tiiese sejiaratc 
States and those of the British Empire for the ap¬ 
plication of the term ‘‘Zollverein’' to any proposal 
for the trade federation of the various members 
of that empire. 'I'his particular grouping of German 
States for commercial purposes was the earliest 
and most important, though later there were many 
others with similar objects; and it was, therefore, 
th-j German name which was used to describe 
any similar commercial union. 

ZOLOTNICK. —(See Foreign Weights and 
Measures—Russia ) 

ZULULAND. —(See Natal ) 
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ACCOUNT CURRENT.- -It slu)vil(l 1)0 nott“<l tliat, country for two years, lie will be liable on summary 

where the rate of interest to be debited differs from conviction to three months' impiisonment. 

that to be credited, it is necessary to work with E'm ther rcstnctioiis .ire placed on the employment 
balances but this has nut been done in the of alnais,,!!! relation to slii])pinj'malters--a pilotage 

exam^e shown ccitihcate may nut be granted to an alien, except 

ADDRESS^ ^RlRMS OF.— Page 22, second in the (ase of a P'rench Mate or Master, working 

column, line 18 The Chief Magistrate is not a vessel to Newhaven or Grimsby, in which case 

addressed as "Lord Mayor" m tlie case of the I’llotagc Act, 1918, apjihes , tin? ]>ersoii holding 

Nottingham. the office of Mate, Chiet'Ollicer, or Chief h!nginecr 

^ AFRICA, the continent of raw materials and the of a Hnlish shi]), and the Skipper or Se(o»d hand 

continent of the future, is now almost wholly in tin* on a fislnng vessel of British registry, may not be of 

hands of Eurojiean Powers, the only independent alien extraction, unh'ss a certific.iti'has been granted 

states being Abyssinia and Liberia Tlie former by tlie Admiralty to .in alien as having dune goixl 

German possessions have been assigned as follows ■ and f.iitlifid service during the war Whoiever 

German SouthAWst Africa {now the Protectorate of alieii^are employed on British slnps, they must be 

South-West Africa), Mandate to the I'nion of South ]'.nd the staiul.ird Kite opei.iliiig, with respect to 

Africa, German t'ameroons. Mandate to Fiance Jhitish subjects 

and lintain ; German 'logo, M.indatc to Biit.un Limitations are also placed on change of name, 
and E'rance , (iernian JCast Africa (now the Tern- .ind no cliaiige from the name by whicli an alien 
tory of Tang.inyika), Mandate to linlain (the was known on tin* 4th August, 1914, may be made 

districts of Ruanda and Urundi h.ive bc'cn added to foi the purpe^se of ]>usiness either alone or in part- 

Belgian Congo) Prance and Biitam possess mc>re ncTship, (*xccpt on spc-cial grounds under .in exemp- 

Ihan half of the continent, tlie lattei having the tion granted by the Secretary of State Sjiecial 

most valuaWc ajeas 'i'he jiohtu.il divisions .ire - provisions are made with rc-gard to former enemy 

British.''* The Pmontof South Africa, Hhodesia, aliens, who niay, under the Act. remain in this 

Bcchuanaland, Sward.md. Basutoland, the Pio- country only on licence, and they aie liable* to be 

tector.itc of South-West Africa, Egypt, Icgyptian deporU-d on an order by tlie Secretary of Stale 

Sudan. British Somaliland, British l-i^ist Africa, i-or three years from the date of the* p.issing of 

Tanganyika Terrdory, Pganda, Ny.isaland. Zanzi- tlu* Act, former enemy aliens m.iy not land in this 

bar Protectorate, enlarged Nigeria, enlarged (told country witliout permission from the Sc-cretary of 

Coast Colony, Sierra Leone, (iambia, the Seyehcdles State*, and for tlie same period, no former enemy 

Islands, Sokotra, Pciim, MauritiiA,*St Helena, .ilicn may acquire land, nor any interest in a key 

Ascension Island. indu-'lrv, nor shares in a conqiany interested in a 

French. The protectorate of Morocco, Tunis, Kev industry or in the liolding of Jtntish ships 

Algeria, enlarged Prcnch Ivquatonal Africa, Senegal, I'ull legulations are laid down for the working 
Upper Seneg.d and Niger. Niger Military Territory, of the A(t, and these are contained in the Aliens 

Dahomey, French Ginne.i, l‘■ren(h Ivory Coast, Order, 1919 

French Sali.ira, Obok, Madagas( .ir, Reunion, ANATOLIAN ISLANDS. —The former Turkish 

Comoro Islands Islands of the Tigean Sea now belong to Greece and 

Italian. Tripoli, l-Titrea, Itah.in Somaliland •Italy Among the most f.imous of them ajTc Samos, 
Portuguese. PortugucseCtuiiuM, Portugiic'sc* West Rhodes, Chios, Tenedos, Lemnos, Mitylcnc, Icana. 
Africa (Angola), Kabind.i (a small aovi, north of the Patmos, Leros, Kalymna, Kos, Nisyms. Sy»nc, 
mouth of the Ccftigo), I’ortugiu-se b,,ist Afuca. St Karpathos, and Kasos. TMeJ p**# renowned ^in 
Tliomas and Pniuij'6 Islands, tlu' M.uUij.is, ('.qie fable and story, and have formed links of romnf(‘rce^ 
Vt‘rde Islands, the A7or<‘s between Asia and Fuf.opc since early times Bhcir 

Spanish. Sp.imsb Mc^rocco (noilliein co.istal total area is about 2,(>60 sn miles, and their 

strip of Morocco), Kio dc Oro, Rio Mum, I'ernando jiopulation numbers about 35(T,0()(), must of whom 
Po, Annobon, Canary Islands are Greeks • 

Belgian. Fiilarged Belgian (^ongo • Produrtiom and Induslnes Some of the islands 

Independent. v\bvssinia. Liberia arc* very fertile, whih^others .ire masses of volcanic 

ALIEN.- 1 he Allens Restrntion (Amendment) rock, rising*ahriip(l frrmi the sea, and are prarti- 

Act, 1919, was passed in order to <ontniue .md rally uiiprofluctive ^Spoiige-fi.rting^is the eWef 

extend the jiroviMonal rcgul.itions passed in view industry ,^fruit, olive-oil,*wine, raisins, and mastic 
the (beat War, and contained in the Alien are profluced All the principal islands have 

*>*Rcstrictijns* Act. 1914 Tlje nioy inqiortant ste-anrer conimuiiica^m with Greece; aiffl the ports 
provisioi^ of tlie Act provide for f^irj^iccdings Ixing of Asia Minor* ^ 

taken against aliens inciting Bntisli si.bjeits to Satnos (area 180 sq miles; population S.S.OOO), 
seditio^, extending punishment for inciy.“nienl to is a prosperou^afid fertile tslaAL Its most active 

^cn«l servitude for ten ve.iis. ai^d^on summary industries arc the manufacture of wine, olive-oil. 

•conviction three months’ hard lajioiir cigarettes, leather, and tjj^ndy. ^In former times 

It has b«cn suggested that a consulerablc amount it was the centre of Ionian luxury, art,*^d science 
of industrial unrest is due to the agency of aliens, Rhoda is a mountainous island of great beauty 
ana, und^r the Act. if it ueproved that an alien and fertility, but is only partially ciilt 4 ^a|ed It 

isltndcavoiging to cause industrial unrest, and has played a conspicuous part m history, Rhodes, 

that he has not been fide worknmn in this^ its capital, being one of the most magnificent cities. 
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of antiquity. For 200 years it was the home of 
th« Knights of St. John. It is now occupied by 
the Italians. 

Mitylene, lying between the Dardanelles and the 
Gtilf of Smyrna, possesses two good harbours, and 
is fertile and« prosperous. It was the birthplace 
of Alcaeus and Sappho. 

Chtos or i>cio, the most fertile of the islands, is 
the reputed birthplace of Homer—“ the blind old 
man of Scio's rocky isle." 

ARABIA. —The following information is addi* 
tional to and in correction of that given in the 
article on Arabia, page 101. 

Political Divisions. Politically the divisions of 
Arabia are: (1) The Kingdom of Hejaz {area 
150,000 square miles, and population 400,000) ; 
the Emjrate of Asir; and the Imamate of Yemen 
(area 74,000 square miles, and population 750,000), 
coastal lands of the Red Sea ; (2) Aden, Pcrim, 
Sokotra, and the Kuna Muria Islands, a British 
Crown Colony; (3) The Emirate of Hasa, on the 
western shore of the Persian Gulf; (4) the Sultanate 
of Koweit on the north-west coast of the Pt-rsian 
Gulf (the Sultan il» subsidised by the British Govern¬ 
ment, which maintains a Political Agent at the 
Court); (5) the Sultanate of Oman on the south¬ 
eastern coast (area 82,000 square miles, and popula¬ 
tion 550.000) has trading relations with and receives 
a subsidy from British India ; (6) Hadramut (area 
82,000 square miles and population 150,000) on the 
south coast ruled by a sheikh under British influence, 
f7) the Sinai Peninsula, belonging to Britain , 
(8) the Emirate of Jebel Shammer inland (popula¬ 
tion 200,000 Bedouins) and (9) the Emirate of Ncjd, 
central, the true home of the Arab, 

Coast Line, The west coast, 1,800 miles long, with 
no inlet of any size, has no good harbour, but open 
roadsteads, made difficult of approach by shoals and 
coral reefs Yambo, Jeddah. Hodeida and Mokha 
are the chief outlets. The south coast possesses 
good harbours in Aden, Dafur and Keshum. On the 
east coast Maskat and Koweit are fine, natural 
harbours, but the Persian Gulf has lost much of its 
old importance. There are a number of pearl¬ 
fishing stations on the islands of the Persian Gulf 
(notably the Bahrein Islands, which arc under 
British protection). 

Build. Arabia is a huge old plateau, a fractured 
and tilted, block, 3,000 ft. m average elevation, 
buttressed by precipitous mountains which attain 
thJl^l greatest neighi m the south-west (10.000 ft.) 
«^nd, east Four regions may be distinguished : 
(1) The coastal strips of small extent. (2) the 
mountain rims ; (3). the vast ring of sterile desert 
lying behind tjie mountains ; and (4) the central 
plateau (Nejd), with long, undulating slopes, tra¬ 
versed by narrow and deep valleys. Ncjd is con¬ 
nected by a ndge with the 'western o.iast range, 
anfi IS the true hpme of the pure Arab, the .\rab 
ho/jC, the Arj*,^ camM, an^’ thl Arab donkey South 
of Mecca the low-lying strip of sand *ai'.d coral 
debris is ca’Ied the Tehama. Sinai, in the lorth- 
west, is m reality a single mouvtam rtsting upon an 
immense rocky mass, and is comparatively unpro¬ 
ductive The ccntpl iV^^fcau, th^ d ‘serts, and the 
C|>astal ranges each occupy about one-third of the 
area of the country. It should be noted that the 
Gulf of Akaba tontinuim the Jordan rift, which 
can be trreCA to Lake Nyasa in Africa. No Arabian 
stream otaify size flows,to the sea, and only Yemen 
has perenilial streams. 

Production and Industries. Aguculiure is practised 


( 


mainly in Yemen, Nejd, and <{man. Yemen 
really " Araby the Blest." Terrace cultWatlon 
receives much attention, and among its agricnltural 
products are the famous Mocha coffee (grown on 
the lower south-western slopes, where the climate 
is hot and moist, and mists rising from the sea • 
protect the coffee trees from the too direct rays of 
the sun), fniit, grain, vegetables, coco-nuts, betel 
and bananas. Oman produces good cotton. On 
the oases of the Nejd dates, grain, peas and beans 
are.raised. Senna is grown in southern^ Hejaz and 
the Tehama ; balsam in the Safra region ; henna 
on the west coast; frankinanse, jp.’Tis and myrrh 
m Hadramut; and indigo on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. 

The Pastoral Industry is of much importance. 
Bedouin Arabs roam over the pasture lands of «* 
the Nejd, and the grassy margins of the dc^rts 
with their fat-tailed sheep, camels, and fine tteeds 
of horses Goats, cattle, and asses are also reared 
in large numbers. The best horses come from Ncjd ; 
the best camels from Nejd, and Oman; and the 
best donkeys from El Hasa and Nejd. 

The Pearl Ftshenes of the Persian Gulf and 
the mother-of-pearl fisheries of the Red Sea are 
valuable. 

Communications and Trade. There are no navi¬ 
gable rivers, no great caravan routes, and but one 
railway—-the Hejaz, constructed as far as Medina, 
for the pilgrim traffic—in Arabia. From Baghdad 
a route crosses Ncjd. and another fronj Damascus 
leads by the western coastyanges‘to Ma'ca, The 
chief exports are coffee, dates, salt, motlier-of-pearl, 
animals, wool, hair, hides, pearls, dyes, senna, henna, 
gums, incense, and betel, and the imports mainly 
textiles, nee, gram, sugar, hardware, and weapons. 
Much trade is earned on at Mecca at the times of 
the Haj, and on the route to Mecca. Great Britain . 
largely contiGU the shipping trade. Isolated by 
the seas and deserts, and traversed by no great 
trade route, but favourably placed for maritime 
trade, Arabia became m early times a centre of 
sea-borne commerce Its coast-dwellers pushed 
their fortunes beyond their own shores, and the 
south coast carried on a highly successful trade with 
Africa, India, and the Far East. Aden (British) 
and Hodeida are the chief ports. 

Trade Centres. Mecca (60,000), the birthplace 
of Mahomet, and, therefore, a .sacred city of the 
Mahometans, is the chief city of Htjaz. It owes its 
commcrciOjl importance to the pilgrims who visit 
it, becom'ing during the times of pilgrimage a groat 
fair. Except its great mosque, which contains 
the sacred Kaaba, tlicro arc few handsome buildings 

Medina (40*000) (" The City ") is another holy 
c\\}/ of Hejaz, and contains the tomb of Mahomet. 

It IS 820 miles distant from Damascus, and is the 


present southern terminus of the Hejaz Railway. 

Jeddah (or Jidda) (30,000), 60 miles from Mecca 
by rail, is the port of Mecca. 

Yentbo (or Yambo), 250 miles north of Jeddah^g^ 
IS the port of Medina. . / a, 

Aden (Bnf.^sh) to^n and territory on fhe south 
coast of Arabia, is more than 100 miles from the 
narrow straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, by which the 
Red Sea ‘.s entered, but sufficiently near fa that % 
entrance to lA: df great value as a naval and com-*^ 
^jiercial depot 'Ihe total area is 75 sq^iare miles 
and the population is 47,000 The town of Aden is 
built in the crater qf.an extinct volcano. Frbsh 
water is obtained by the evaporation of sba wa|^r, 
and large i inks have been qit m the rotk to receive 
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till storm-broughji rains. The harbour is the 
«ntrep^ of trade wtween Europe and Arabia on 
the one hand, and India, Arabia and the east coast 
of Africa on the other. Aden is on the great ocean 
trade route to India, the Far East and Australasia, 
«andU8 an important coaling station. 

Hodetda (18,000), the chief Arabian Red Sea port, 
and the port of Sanaa, ships much coffee and hides. 

Sanaa (20,000) the capital of Yemen, is a well- 
built town in a fertile district, standing 7,600 ft. 
above sea-level. 

5/n6ut« i? the capital of Hadramut: 'awfX Makalla, 
its port, exporj^rankincease and myrrh. 

Maskat (60,(^), the capital and chief port of 
Oman, is a good but unhealthy port It exports 
■dates,*salt, fish, pearls, and mother-of-pearl 
• Kowext (25,000), the proposed terminus of the 
Bagl^ad Railway, is the cliief port and town of 
the OTltanate of Koweit It exports horses, dates, 
pearls, and wool. 

Mokha is a small port of Yemen. Hodcida now 
ships most of the Yemen coffee, formerly handled 
mainly by Mokha. 

Hail (permanent population about 10,000) is 
the capital of Jebel-Shammar. 

Riyadh is the capital of Nc)d 

Kanfuda is the capital of .\sir 
ARMENIA AND TURKISH KURDISTAN.— 
PoBition, Area* and Population. Independent Ar- 
menta and Turkish Kurdistan he between the 
Republics of Georgia and Azerbaijan (Caucasia) and 
protected\jMcso|fotaiiii.L having the Black Sea on 
the north, Anatolia on the west, and IVrsia on the 
•east. Armenia has an area of about 30,000 sq. 
miles, and its population in 1915 was estimated at 
2,000.000. (Indiscriminate slaughter itas greatly 
reduced the population.) Kurdistan has an area 
of about 40,000 sq. miles and a population of 
1,300,000. The Armenians became Christians in 
the third century, and have kept their faith in 
spite of much persecution. Lofty mountains, wide¬ 
spread uplands, and deep isolated valleys have kept 
the Armenian race distinct. Two types of Armen¬ 
ians may be distinguished—the patient, persecuted 
'farmer in the homeland, and the trader found m 
the Eurasian seaports, who is shrewd, industrious, 
persistent, and skilled in finance The Kurds are 
wild, nomadic pastoralists, and arc nominally 
■Mohammedans. 

Build. Both oounlncs form a lofty plateau, be¬ 
tween 4,000 and 7,000 ft m height, wlucl^ is crossed 
by mountain ranges running east-uoi th'Ca<ft to west- 
south-west Mount Ararat (17,385 ft), a volcanic 
'Cone, at the foot of which tradition asserts the Garden 
of Eden lay. is the highest point ^f the region 
Unchecked license on the part of tribal shepherds 
has resulted m the treelessness of large areas, which 
adds to the general monotony of the plateau In 


The rainfall is not heavy, and in summer the plains 
are scorched and demand irrigation. # 

Production and InduBtries. Agriculture is in a 
primitive state, but with future happier conditions 
it should prosper. Grain, tobacco, cotton, a#d 
grapes are grown in the sheltered j/alleys. The 
pastoral industry is naturally important, sheep and 
goats being fed in large numbers. Forests of oak 
ash, and walnut clothe the lower mountain slopes, 
but forestry is little developed. Mining may 
develop when railway facilities are provided. 
Manufai^ires are represented by leather at Erzenim, 
and carpets and rugs at Bitlish. 

Communications and Trade. Roads are poor, 
and railways are lacking. Goods are convey^ by 
mule or camel caravans to Black Sea ports and 
Anatolian centres, and rafted down the 'ygris to 
Mesopotamian river ports. The chief exports are 
wool, gram, hulc.s, and fruits ; and the chief imports 
are sugar, coffee, and textiles. 

Trade Centres. Erzerutn (70,000) the chief 
town of Armenia, is a caravan centre, on the Upper 
Kara^u or Euphrates. It is a great trade centre 
and emporium. • 

Trebizond (60,000), on the south-eastern corner 
of the Black Sea. is the chief Black Sea port of 
Armenia, and is the centre of the transit trade from 
Persia. It exports wool, mohair, skins, gall-nuts, 
wax, gums, and shawls. 

Diarbekxr (40,000) on the upper Tigris, marks the 
intersection of routes. It is the head of raft naviga¬ 
tion on the Tigris, and ships goods to Mosul. There 
are copper mines near the town. 

liithsh (35,000), Van, Kharpul, and Mush are 
other trade centres. 

AUSTRIA.—The former Austria-Hungary has 
been divided into several Republics, of which Austria 
IS the German-speaking Republic. The Republic 
is entirely inland, and comprises the states of Upper 
and Lower Austria, Styria, Cannthia, Salzburg, 
Northern Tyrol, Vorarlbcrg, and Leichtenstein. 
Its area is 40,000 square miles and its population 
9,500,000. It lies between Germany and Yugo¬ 
slavia, having Switzerland and Italy on the west 
and south, and Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary on 
the east and south 

• Hungary is a Magyar Republic, conyjrising a 
large division of the former Austria-Hungary. It 
IS entirely inland, ami lies between Czccho-Slov^kia 
and Yugo-Slavia with Aus^ia on the west, and 
Rumania and the Ukraine oif the*east*. Its#rca 
i'> 60,000 scjuarc miles, and its p< pulation 12,000^00 •• 
(See Hungary) * 

BELGIUM. —The area of Belgium is now approxi¬ 
mately 11,380 square miles, Germajjy having ceded 
Eupen, M<ilm6dy and part of Moresuet. A slnali 
area is yet to be decided by plebiscite. By the 
AnglO'Belg»n Agreefncnt of July, 1919, the Ais- 


the centre lies the fertile volcanic district of Van, 
with Its salt lake 2,000 sq miles in area Deep 
_^d narrow valleys, wide plains, rolling prairies, 
barren Vastes, luxuriant pastures, and gloomy 
mountaii masses make up the principal physical 
features of the plateau. The chief*nvcrs are the 
Aras, flowing to the Caspian . and the Euphrates 
► and^Tfgris, flowing to the Persian Ghlf. • 
^Cnraate. On the higher reachcl df the plateau 
the wmter,is long and the cold se'/ere ; the summ^ 
IS short# dry, and hot. The temperature of Erzerum 
(tlfb Sibena of Armenia) viy^cs from 22° to 84°F. 

sorhetimes falls in Juntg and m July the wells 
mear Erzerutn are occa^i 9 naliy thinly f^zen over. 


tncts of Ruanda and Urundi (lyca 15,000 squ|ire 
miles, population 3,000,0^0), portio»#of the former 
(iermansl^st Africa, were added to Belgian Congo. 

BljiUARIA is now bounded by Runv^nia on the 
north, YugO'Sjiavia rM the west, Greece and Turkey 
on the south, and the Black Sea on the east. Greece 
has gained thi^rtner Algea^ cci^stlands of Bulgaria, 
so that the latter has now only a sea-outlet on tlje 
Black Sea. 

BULKING AND LOADWG.—P«ge 255, third line 
from bottom. Read ( See Railway? Consign¬ 
ment OF Goods by). , * ♦ 

CIVIL SERVICE. —For the article •orf pages 
353-5, the following should be substituted. The 
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Civil Service, as the name implies, consists of competition) but the age limits ViU be, girls 16|*?o 

sefvants. not nccessanly clerks, of the Crown, 17^ years, boys 16 to 17. and separate sftiiority 

wiio perform duties of almost every description. lists will be necessary. 

except those of a purely naval or military character. Administrative ana Executive Grades. The mode 
'in strictness, the term should include only per^ of entry for men will be by open competitive exam-^ 
manent, pcnsrjnable ofhcials . but, in practice, boy ination, but for women a system of selection by 

clerks, clerks in district probate registries, personal impartial and authontative Boards will be set up. 

clerks m the Board of Trade, valuers under the Land The document which gives effect to this reincarna- 

Valuation Act, hired accountant clerks and writers tion of nomination, a plan never free from the 

m the Ailiniralty, clerks to surveyors of taxes, and suspicion of nepotism—naively tells us “ the staff 

many other officers who are paid by the T-iate, are skU attaches great importance to the principles 

also included in the term, while postmen and of recruitment by open competitive examination." 

metropolitan police officers should be, but are not. ('IftBsilication. There are to be ft^dr mam classes. 

The chief (iovernment offices are in the neighbour- viz.— 
hood of Whitehall, i.ondon ; but Somerset House. (a) A Writing Assistant Class for fimple 
the best known centre *of employment, is in mechanical work, 

the Strand; the largest—the new CJeneral Post (6) A clerical class. 

Office—stands on the site of Christ’s Hospital in (c) An executive class. 

Newgate Street , and the Custom House, the [d) An administrative class 

British Museum, the Post Office Saving.s Bank, the (a) Th& Writing Assistant Class Women Writ- 

Royal Observatory, and the Imperial Institute arc mg Assistants are already employed in the Post 

miles apart In ICdinburgh and Dublin most of the Office and the Ministries of Health and Labour, 

(fovernment ofiiyes are in or near George Street and they are to be introduced into the Ministry of 

and the Castle respectively, while Wales has none Pensions and elsewhere 

excepting the usual Inland Revenue offices, post These are to be recruited by open competition, 

K offices, and prisons age limits 16 to 17 years, and the salary will be 

In dealing with His Majc.sty’s Civil Service, it is 18s, 20s, and 22s. per week on entry, at 17 and 

neither desirable nor necessary to go back to the at 18 years of age respectively, rising to 36s., 

origin of things and trace the steps bv whu h the these salaries being, in all cases, pre-war and there- 

vanous departments h.ave developed into the fore subject to increase in respect of War Bonus, 

efficient organisations they are to-day The annual leave is 18 w’orking »day^ Dcr annum 

It will suffice to explain that prior to 1855 the for five years, and 21 di#ys thereafter; and the 
English (jvil Service wa.s entirely recruited by w’orking ■week consists normally of 39 hours 

nomination, a very elementary qualifying exainina- (^) 1 he Clerical Class These officers will 

tion, conducted by the head of the department to perform a^M the simpler clerical duties, chock 

which the nominee had been appointc<l, being the straightforward accounts, drafting and precis work 

only test of fitness which the intellect or finesse of and supervise the work of Writing Assistants, 

the early nineteenth century had been able to evolve 'I hey are bo recruited by open competitive 

In the year 1855, however, the Civil Service Com- cxaminalioii ^ihe age limits ago, youths 16 to 17, 

niissioncrs were apjiointcd, and it is their duty to girls 16J to 17| years The standard of <|ualjfKation 

tc.st, by examination and otherwise, the fitness of in both cases is to be the Intermediate Stage of the 

every civil servant for the post to which he aspires Secondary School Curriculum. Ihc salary scale 
It was not. however, until 1870 that the principle is then ;^60, rising to £2.50, Women £60 rising to 

of open competition was applied to certain appoint- £180. Higher Grade £300 to £400. and £230 to 

ments in public departments, a principle which w-as £300 respectively, to which, at present, War Bonus 

—and, we think, wisely—being continually extended must be added The annual leave is, lower grade 

until soiwe fifteen years since, but then there’ 24 clays, higher, 36 days 

arose a tendency to remove appointments from (c) The h.xautwe Class The duties of this class 
thcvlist of open eompetitions and fill vacancies include the higher woik of supplv and accounting 

bv nomination, TVj’eiV' is for this, and for every departments and of other executive or spcciahsecl 

OtftH human scheme, much to be sai<l on both branchest * Men are recruited by open competitive 

. '^icieA.; and, if it is concedcd^tluit the student who cxanun.ition, age 18 to 19 years , women are “ to 

pa.sses the most creditable* literary examination lie recruited by means of authoritative and impartial 

IS not always the itiost efhcieiit and businesslike selection boar^ls, between the ages of 18 and 25." 

officaal, it IS cvrtam that the best possible civil The literary test for num •will be the " standard 

servant docs not exist among the partisans of any reached at the end of the secondary school course 

political party, and that an open conqietitive Salary, cli The scale for men is £100 rising to 

examination places both candidate an?l examiner £400 ; Higher (irade £400 to £500 ; Women £100’ 

» beyond the sijspichLin of favojmitism rising to £300 , Higher (bade £300 to £400 The 

The New i'Bil ServK*. The Report of the annual leave i.s, lower grade 36 days, higher 48 days 

Reorganisation Suli-Conuiuttec of the Civft' Service (cf) The Administrative Class The duties 9 
National WAitley Council was issued on the'‘17th this class are^oncerrvd with the formalioi^of pohc) 

February. 1920, but no ReguT^ltions'have yi't been and the gcnc»il‘administration and control of th( 

pubh.shed in regard to the New' (bades created departments of the public service Recruitmcni 

and no open competitive cxamiftat'lon for any of is partly^by , promotion from within the t'^ervici 

tke new grades has taken place and partly open competitive cxaminauc*’ 

The Recruitment an^l^,.StatUfl of Women in the limited to men <med 22 to 24, the standard of th< 

Civil Servig^, Fay The basic scale of each class t!xamination being that embraced by rtie^vanou: 

is to bo Tlie,.same for women a.s for men, and the University Honours Courses Women may*b< 

incrcmtciftV rates arc t<» be identical up to a point recruited directly to’yhis class between the ages o 
Clerical Class Girls will enter the class by 22 and 30.vears, being " chosen by an i.uthonta'^i 

a separate examination (written papers, open »and impJtial selection bdard—with and withou 
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qiMfying examtnsjlon.'’ The salary scale is, men 
£200 ri^g to £500, women £200 to £400, and the 
annual leave is 36 working days for the first ten 
years and 48 days thereafter. 

Typists and Shorthand Typists. The age limits 
for entrants will be 18 to 28 years, and the iiay 
22s. to 36s. per week ; for shorthand-typists they 
are 28s. to 46s. per week, superintendents £150 to 
£180 per annum with, of course, the usual War 
Bonus. The normal hours are 39 per week, and 
the leave \»iries from 18 working days for the 
first hve years of service, to 30 days as cluef 
superintendent. 

Tbo Examioations. Beyond abolishing tiiat 
flagrant evil, the Temporary Boy Clerk service, we 
do not regard the Kcorganisation Committee as 
tiaving accomplished much The Female Writing 
Assish^nt will do this Boy Clerk’s work and her 
examination will be m elementary subjects: 
h^glish composition, handwriting, spelling, arith¬ 
metic. geography and reading MS. , the clerical 
grade test will differ little from that jirescnbcd for 
the defunct Second Division, and the Executive 
and Adnimistrative examinations will appioxiinate 
to the old Intermediate and (lass 1 (Home Civil 
Service) schemes 

Some or all the foregoing classes aio employed in 
the tyjncal (iovcrninent department, and they form 
the clerical staff of the Admiralty, ('hu f Secretary’s 
Office (Ireland), Civil Si rviee ( ommission, Colonial 
Othce, Cu'diAns ^^nd Extise, I'oreign Ollice, Home 
(Dihcc, Inina Ofhee, Inlhnd Kevenue, J’ost Olhee. 
Privy Council Ol'licc, Ollice of the Secretary for 
Scotland, Board of Trade, Treasury, War Olfue, 
and Office of Works ^ 

Customs anti Excise Oflicers. 'Ihere are other 
classes of civil seivants, amongst them over (S.OOO 
Customs and Excise olticers, most of whom enter 
as officers of ('ustoms an<l Ex(.ise. bflt^somc (those 
in the Customs Preventive Seivice) pass a single 
examination after nomination by the Tre.isury 

Post Ollice. The Post Office Service is rceruitcd 
partly by open com]>etitive examination, ami ])artly 
by competitions hnutcil to jicrsons alieady serving 
in lower or temporary positions, and by time-expired 
Army and Navy men .ui<l Keservists, and the 
maximum sal.ivv att.iinable by a sorting clerk ami 
telegraj)hist (male) is 59s pi-r week 

There are. m ^somo Cioveinment department'', 
medical officers, solicitors, draughtsmen; engi¬ 
neers , chemists , schoolmasters , vete»iiiary in¬ 
spectors , nispei tors of coals , geologists , sliort- 
hand writers ; librarians , lithographers , analysts ; 
architects , fossil collectors , organises of kinder¬ 
garten, cookery, and laundiv, ])rmtors, tf)wii- 
plannmg assistants , doorkeepers , ushers , searchers 
of cotton marks ; ])ole ins])ectors ; hundreds of 
clerks distinguished from the rest by a prefixed 
adjective such as pniicijial or first-class , and many 
thousands who are described just as clerks, and arc 
^d mu^ lower salaries 

• FemalAln*th« (’ivll Service., The chief appoint¬ 
ments open to women in the Ci^il»oervice are 
Women clerks, female writing and sorting assis- 
fantSjflirl probationers, and female te’pi'^s in the 
Post Office , sorting clerk>, {cdcgraphists. 
and telephonists everywhere m the Vnited Kingdom . 
and there ^re a few female clerks in the Board o® 
EdiKatiSn, England Most of these posts arc open 
to public competition , but fdMale learners in small 
pr^incial tc*vns, telephonists and fcma*c typists 
m offices other than th% Jjeneral Post Office, arc , 


still nominated by the Postmaster-General, or, in 
the case of female typists, by the Head of tlft 
Department in which they serve. 

The chief Civil Service appointments abroad are : 
The India Civil Service, for which the average 
number of vacancies is about fifty-l«ur annually, 
.uid the average number of competitors 179 ; not a 
very keen contest, but the successful men are 
invariably university graduates in Honours, and 
they sit at the ordinary Civil Service Class I 
exanunaU^i. 

The India Forest Dej>artment and the India and 
Colonial i’ohce Departments are both excellent 
services, the former requiring an Honours degree m 
natural science ami nonuna^n'4)y the Secretary of 
State for India, the latte^«?ng recruited by .in open 
competitive cxaminatimf^cld in June each \»ar. 

E.istern cadets pass4:hc Class I examination and 
are aiipomted to the Civil Services of Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, the Straits Settlements, and the Federated 
Malay St.ites , and aspirants to the (ieneral Con¬ 
sular ^ervice, whence come our con.suls and vice- 
consuls, aic nominated bv the Si^^retary of State 
for i'oreigii Affairs, ami then pass an examination 
(limited to about Ihirty-six nominated candidates 
for, say, six appointments) in English subjects : 
I'rench, Cjerinan or Sjiaiush, Law, ami Political 
liconomy. 

The regulations governing all Open ('ompetitive 
h'.xainmations in the Civil Service can be obtained 
from the Sicretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Builington Ciardens, Loudon, W ; those rel.iting 
to nomination .ii^pomtments can only be obtained 
from the lu'ad of the dejiaitmcnt in which the 
appointment exists , and most of the Colonial 
('ivil Services are recruited in the Colony only In 
this connection it may lie noted that the Canadian 
('ivil Service (ajmmission is at Ottowa, ami that of 
(^ape ('olony is at Cajietown, and so on. 

Vacancies in the English Civil Service will be 
found advertised in flic chief daily papers on Thurs- 
<l.ws, and they arc invaiiably notified also in Pit¬ 
man’s Journal, and in other periodicals di;voted to 
education and commercial training 

Perhaps the factor which .attracts men and 
women to the luiglish Civil Service most forcibly is 
'the super.uinu.ation srheme. All female civil ser¬ 
vants obtain, after certain service, a giatuily or 
dowry on marriage, when they must rtfsign tlieir 
appointments, or a jiension €)qjretncnie^t (at tl^c 
.ige of sixty or for ill-health) of one-sixticth of kual 
salary, multiplied by the niimbii of years served, 
subject to a maximum of forty-sixtieths , .and all 
male civil serv.ants (subject to ciftf am se'vice) obtain 
about a vcai's s.ilary down (this gratuity is jiaid to 
the legal representative of a man who dies in 
harness) and a pensi^.)!! of onc-eighticth of fiijal 
salary, muUtplied b> the number of ye.ars served, 
and subject to a maximum of forty-omhtieths « 

OONSUJ^MKNT OF Co<H)S »Y Rm. -I^ago 4V, 
cr()ss-rcf(4cncc at end of article should be See 
Railn^ay, Consignment of Goods ny^ 

rONVKYANfE.- —For new lates of duty, sec the 
.irticle Stamp Duties 

COUPOKATrtIN* I’KOFlTfi I'HX. -See Profits 
Tax. ♦ 

DENMARK. —As a resijjj of the plebiscite Den¬ 
mark has gained Schleswig, which itj jfist in the 
sixties of la.st century „ * 

DEPORTATION.— See Amen, page 1789 , 
ESTHONIA.—Position, Area and Popniation. 
Icsthonia is a B.iltic republic, recognised by the 
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Alhca in May, 1918, and comprises the former 
H-ushian Governments of Estland, the northern 
part of Livland, and the north-western portion of 
Pskoff. It IS bounded on the north and west by 
ftie Baltic Sea, on the south by Latvia, and on the 
-east by Kiiropean Russia. Its area is about 7,800 
square miles, and its population 500,000. Estho- 
nians comprise 95 per cent, of its population, the 
remainder being (Germans, Russians, Letts, Swedes, 
and Jews. 

Build and Climate. Structurally Esth^jiia forms 
part of the Great Central European Plaih, and is 
a low morainic land dotted with marsh and lakes 
And covered with forest. Its climate is continental 
—hot summers andi, 2 vere winters 

ludastrieg, AgncuUu.i*. notwithstanding the 
poor glncial soils, is the chK;f occupation, the chief 
crops being rye, barley, oats, I’.ax, hay and potatoes. 
Half the area of Esthonia was formerly taken up 
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EXCESS PROFITS.—The l^te of duty t*as 
increased, in r920. to 60 per cent. • 

FINLAND. —For article on page 702, the following 
should be substituted PogUlon, Area, and Popala* 
tion. The Republic of Finland, which proclaimed its 
independence in 1918 and adopted its new constitu* 
tion in June. 1919, was formerly a Grand Duchy of 
Russia, to which country it was ceded by Sweden in 
1809. On the north the Republic is bounded by Nor¬ 
way and the Arctic Ocean ; on the west by Sweden 
and the Gulf of Bothnia ; on the east 1^ European 
Russia ; and on the south by the Gulf of Finland 
and European Russia. The co»‘’'i-line is broken 
up by innumerable bays and fiords studded with 
islands, and has tended to produce a sailog race. 
Finland has an area of 144,255 sq. miles with a 
population of only 3,500,000. • 

Build, Climate and Soil. Finland. Fenland, ^lomi 
or Suomennaa. the Land of Swamps, consists of a 
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by farge landed proi>erties of more than 5,000 acres. low undulating and heavily gla-fiated plateau to 

btHm^thesc 'ire now Ijeing parcelled out Dairying granitic aijd crystalline rocks coveied with morainic 

•is bfcoming important, more than 400,000 cattle deposits The land rises steadily fiom south of 

being kept. Lumbering-- Olie-lifth of h-sthonia is north and slopes gently gulfward and seaward, 

forest-covcrcd, aiid4 timber forms an important Wooded marshes occui^y 20 per cent of the region ; 

export Maniifaclures are on a small scale, and 12 per cent, •‘is covered by lakes which are so 

includedistilhng,sugar-refilling,oil-pressmg,woollens. nilmerous that the country is called the “land of 

■cotton, linen, tobacco, soap, and petroleum thousand lakes ’’ , and 60 per cent, is forest land. 

Commerce. Flax, timber, \ercais, cllhilose and Fully 25 per cent of the land lies beyond the Arctic 

mjat are the chief/jxports, while' textiles, non goods, Circle, and its southernmost districts do not extend 

tc^ and coal the clii-'f dnports beyond 60" N Lat Its climate is. therefore, severe, 

frade Centres. Reval (160,000), the cli^ital and though stimulating and healthy, and the >^riety iik 

■chief port, was founded in 1219 on the southern the length of the clays is remarkable ♦Th^daylighK 

shoreof theGiilf of Finland, nd^far fnt.n Its entrance*. m the summ5£i». the northern parts last? continu- 

It exhibits the usual features of a commercial mart oiisly for two months, and even in the south the 

of the Hanseatic ltsV*x>prts are flax, longest sumnipr day extends over eighteen hours, 

•cereals, and timber 1 his vastVm«^unt of light counterbalances to^^i^rge 

Yuriev (Dorpat) (60,000) is a university town extent the effect ot the long winters as well as thi? 
Pernau (23,00f»), on *<he Gulf of Riga, is the i^ingmcss of the^ glacial soils; it acceterates the 
second work of the natural creative forcc.s of the soil to a 

«^i5,000), situate on limestone hills near degree which seems ^**nost miraculous. ^ 
the moutlf of the Karova, has textile industries, Productions and liflustrles. By dq)t of labs^r 
power being obtained from the falls of the Narova and intelligence the Fm^s^Jiave made the utmost 
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us^f the 3 per ce^. of land which is fit for agri¬ 
culture, ^oynng crops of barley, rye, oats, potatoes 
and beetroot. They have created a flourishing 
dairy industry by turning all the meadow land— 
about 5 to 6 per cent, of the entire area—into pas- 
flires. The lakeland is in the regular path of the 
winter cyclones, a condition very favourable to the 
growth of such hardy trees as Scotch pine, fir and 
birch. Deciduous forests predominate in the south¬ 
west. A large and ever-growing timber and paper- 
milling trada has been developed, the water-powsr 
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Finland. 

of the rivers being largely utilised. A growing 
business is done in granite and other stone, and iron 
ore IS mined between Abo and Htflsiiigfors .mil 
between Kuopio and Viborg. The humid climate of 
the south-west, the abundance of water-power, and 
the presence of good harbours have favoured the 
growth of cotton manufactures at Tammerfors (the 
" Manchester " of Finland) and Wasa. 
cPeopIC. The Finns are a sturdy, steady, mdustri- 
?€»is and Vighly-civilised race of the Uralo-Altaic 
family, tJ which also the MJgyars^fcf Hungary 
belong. Latitude, forest shade and high humidity 
have bleached them ; and the dull Mrthern sky, 
■^he "t^i^ral gloom and monotony of tlw Iwbdscape, 
tiiemggardlmess of nature, and tile loneliness of 
the land have made them sober, sdtious and silent... 
Their ast, poetry, music apd education reach a 
very high level. . 

CtmmuDicstions and Comnlerce. Finland pos¬ 
sesses a well-developed^ wilway systcir| largely 


State-owned, and aggregating nearly 2,000 miles 
in length, which is connected with the Russian anj 
Swedish systems, and is intersected in various 
directions by canals and navigable rivers of a tota^ 
length of 2,760 miles. It e.xports timber, wood pulp, 
pitch, resin, dairy produce, fish aiicW game, and 
imports agncultural produce, textiles and machinery. 
Its chief trade is with the United Kingdom. Russia, 
Sweden and Germany. 

Trade ('entres. Helsingfors (162,000), situate on. 
a fine bayjftn the Gulf of Finland, is the London, 
Oxford *fid Liverpool of Finland. Liberally pro¬ 
vided with monumental buildings, extensive parks, 
monuments and educational establishments, the 
town conveys the impression c'ta thoroughly pro¬ 
gressive European city, !•* jiOssesses a fine, double 
dccp-w.itcr harbour, v^'-.lch is protected by the 
island of Sveaborg. / 

Abo (54,000), the old capital and the most ancient 
city 111 Innlami, is now the ecclesiastical capital and 
the second port. It is engaged in shipbuilding and 
deals in timber and grain. 

Tan^erfors (50,000) on the Gulf^of Finland is a 
textile centre 

Vleaborg (22,000) on the Gulf of Bothnia exports 
timber. 

Hango on the Gulf of F'inland exports butter. 

Vtborg on the Gulf of FTnland is a railway, canal, 
and tourist centre. 

Alesandrovsk is a port on the Arctic Ocean, 
practically ice free. 

OUKMANY. —The present Kepublic of Germany 
has an area of approximately 173,000 square miles 
with a population of 57.000,000. It includes the 
former German Empire with the following excep¬ 
tions • Alsace and Lorraine, and the Saar basin 
coalfields ceded to Trance {tlie Saar basin is to be 
administered by the League of Nation^ for fifteen* 
years, and then its fate is to be decided by plebis¬ 
cite) : Eupen, Mahn^dy, and part of Moresnet 
ceded to Belgium ; Luxemburg now detached from 
tlie German sphere of influence; a small por¬ 
tion of UpjHT Silesia, ceded to Czecho-SIovakia; 
Schleswig, decided by plebiscite to be Danish; 
Danzig and Mcmel districts under the administra¬ 
tion of the League of Nations ; the Masurian Lake 
i’lateau and Southern Silesia to be decided by 
plebiscite , Posen, West Prussia, and part of Upper 
Silesia ceded to 1’eland. Germany's lormdr colot*ial 
possessions have been assigniAl*,as fallo>s,s: Togey 
land and t'ameroons to Great Britain and Frarfi!e ; 
German East Africa ^Tanganyika TerntoryXto 
Great Britain ; German South-West Africa to the 
Union of South Africa ; Gcrmaif Pacific Possessions 
north of the equator to Japan, south'bf the equator 
to Australia and New Zealand ; Shantung to Japan 
(wlio has icturncd it Uj China). , 

HEAVY Locomotives.— For licence duties 

sec T.ichncus , * » ^ 

KURDIHTAN. Sec Armenia and Turkish- 
Kurdi^tUn (above). , 

landlord .ASD . TENANT. —The increase of 
Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, 
must now be r#»Adjn conjunptic’^ with this article. 
See also RecoVery of Premises. , 

LEEWARD ISLANDS.—The first paragraph 
under the sub-heading " CMef Isla/ids,” should be 
deleted, as the islands there mentioned‘ftAm the 
Leeward Group of the Society Islands in ^^itjSouth 
Pacific, and not part of the Leeward Islands of the- 
West Indies. 
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PATENTS. —Changes have taken place in the 
rtiw as to patents and designs by reason of the 
passing of the Patents and Designs Act, 1919. The 
mam provisions are aimed at the prevention of the 
Abuses of monopoly rights. New rules are set out 
amending Suet. 27 of the Patents Act, 1907, and 
conditions set forth for extension of the granting of 
licences in respect of patents not being worked on 
a commercial scale in the United Kingdom within 
four years of the granting of the right Similarly, 

“ licences of nght ” may be marked against a patent 
in the register where its working is prevcnrcd by the 
importation of goods protected by the patent, 
and where the reasonable demands of the public are 
not met Compulse//j licences are granted, however, 
only under conditions ».>»ch give the patentee the 
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maximum advantage togeth^ ^th equalityvol 
advantage to all licensees. (See Patents.) • 

Under Sect. 6 of the Act of 1919, the period of 
grant is extended to sixteen years, existing patents 
benefiting by the extended period, subject to • 
heanng by the Controller of any one prejudiced 
the extension. The Court is authorised to consider 
upon whom liability for any loss sustained by 
such extension will fall and the amount of such, 
loss 

# Under Sect. 8, the rights of the Crown in regard 
to patents are definite, and it is expres3y laid down 
tliat the grant of the patent i4Mi»ood as against 
the Crown, the use on terms by Government 
Departments being provided for. The Act ^further 
provides for the registration of patent agents. 
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